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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1965 


February  17,  1964. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Statement  of  Department  Budget  Officer 

WITNESS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  now  begin  our  hearings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  shall  follow  a little  different  procedure  this  year  than  in  previous 
years  and  have  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  our  hearings  instead  of  at 
the  beginning.  By  then  we  hope  that  any  further  revisions  of  the 
budget  for  1965  that  we  keep  hearing  about  will  have  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch.  So,  first,  we  will  have  a statement  by  Air. 
Kelly,  the  Department  budget  officer. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDUCT  OF  WITNESSES  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  First,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  the  usual  orders  given  out  by  the  White  House  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
are  about  the  same,  but  there  seems  to  be  more  pressure  from  the 
executive  branch  on  witnesses  this  year  to  support  the  letter  of  the 
budget  and  not  anything  else. 

Sometimes  they  get  quite  timid  when  they  appear  before  a con- 
gressional committee,  because  the  weight  of  the  order  is  always  placed 
on  the  prohibition  against  suggesting  anything  that  might  conflict 
with  budget  that  is  presented. 

I understand  also  in  that  order  there  is  a statement  that  any  witness 
that  is  asked  a direct  question  by  the  committee  is  to  give  a direct 
answer  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  So  that  if  he  is  asked  if  he 
should  spend  twice  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  asked  for,  and 
if  he  thinks  he  should,  we  expect  him  to  give  us  an  honest  answer. 

Is  that  provision  in  there? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Secretary  would  fully  support  this  view.  Actually 
there  has  been  a reissuance  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  heard  from  several  sources  that  this 
business  of  supporting  the  budget  has  been  given  more  emphasis  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Secretary  has  sent  out  the  reissuance  of  the  in- 
structions which  merely  restate  the  policies  which  have  prevailed 
heretofore,  and 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Because  of  so  much  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
on  these  heads  of  departments,  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  send  out  a special  memo  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  they  are  asked  a direct  question,  that  they  are  free  to 
answer,  and  there  will  be  no  recriminations  against  anyone  for  answer- 
ing any  question  that  is  asked  of  him,  even  if  it  means  doubling  the 
budget. 

Will  you  deliver  that  message  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I will  .be  glad  to.  I think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
with  it.  This  is  consistent  with  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  Secretaries  that  didn’t 
put  much  weight  on  that  part  of  the  regulations.  I just  want  to  make 
it  clear  before  we  start. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  will  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  do  you  have  a statement? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Just  however  short  or  long  you  want  to  make  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  thought  inasmuch  as  you  were  going  to  start 
hearings  on  HEW  now,  and  this  year  we  have  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Secretary  would  appear  last,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  get  some  perspective. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  give  us  a good 
summary  of  the  Department’s  budget. 

Summary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Total  Budget 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  thought  before  you  got  started  on  individual 
items,  you  might  want  to  see  what  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare’s  total  budget  was  in  some  perspective. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  a few  charts,  and  we  have  reproduced  them 
into  small  charts,  which  point  out  that  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  Department  were  at  the  level  of  $5,333  billion  in  1963;  that 
assuming  the  enactment  of  recommended  supplemental  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  one  piece  of  new  legis- 
lation, that  there  will  be  $6,102  billion  in  1964;  and  that  the  total 
will  go  up  to  $7,649  billion  in  1965. 

Now,  on  this  first  chart  we  have  used  the  blue  to  show  those  parts 
of  the  Department  which  are  for  the  operation  of  programs  that 
existed  in  1963,  including  the  extension  and  continuation  of  them. 
You  will  notice  that  this  goes  from  $5,333  billion  in  1963  to  $5,659 
billion  in  1964  and  to  $5.87  billion  in  1965.  So  that  the  large  ex- 
pansion does  not  occur  at  this  point,  but  occurs  with  respect  to 
recently  enacted  legislation,  the  mental  retardation  and  mental 
health  legislation,  the  new  education  legislation,  health  professions 
legislation,  and  Clean  Air  Act,  and  new  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  but  not  yet  acted  on,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 
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Including  Extensions 


TOTAL 

$5,333,019 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In  Thousands  of  Dollars 


$7,649,096 


--Proposed  Legislation 
— 1963  Enacted  legislotii 


1963 


1964 


1965 


PRINCIPAL  ELEMENTS  OF  INCREASE  FOR  1965 

Mr.  Kelly.  I show  on  this  second  chart  the  actual  figures  in 
expansion. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

RRINCIRAL  ELEMENTS  OF  INCREASE 


1965  OVER  1964 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

1.  Increment  to  meet  second  year  costs  of  legislation  enacted  in  1963 $ 450,074 

2.  Increases  for  proposed  legislation 885,360 

3.  Uncontrollable  program  increases  132,234 

4.  Increased  support  for  medical  and  related  research 63,797 

5.  Expansion  of  health  related  training  programs 13,563 

6.  Strengthen  consumer  protection  and  environmental  health 23,808 

7 Expansion  of  rehabilitation  grants  to  match  all  State  funds 1 1,400 

8.  Reduction  in  emergency  health  activity - 17,961 

9.  Reduction  in  requirements  for  Cuban  program - 8,400 

10.  All  other  changes  (net)..... - 7,168 


Total  increases. $1,546,707 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  increase  of  1965  over  1964  is  $1.5  billion;  $450 
million  of  this  increase  is  because  of  a higher  second-year  cost  than 
first-year  cost  in  carrying  out  the  recently  enacted  legislation;  $885 
million  is  an  increase  attributable  to  the  new  legislative  proposals 
which  are  pending  before  the  Congress;  $132  million  of  the  increase 
relates  to  those  items  in  our  budget  which  are  very  largely  the  subject 
of  the  change  in  the  economy  and  the  change  in  State  and  local  re- 
quirements and  not  subject  to  administrative  control.  I have  in 
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mind  both  public  assistance  grants  and  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  impact  legislation  of  aid  to  education  in  affected  school  districts. 
Sixty-three  million  dollars  of  the  increase  is  related  to  research 
in  medical  and  related  activities;  $13  million  is  related  to  an  increase  in 
the  health  and  related  training  programs;  $23  million  is  an  increase 
in  the  consumer  protection  and  environmental  health  sciences,  this 
includes  both  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Public  Health 
Service;  $11.4  million  is  related  to  expansion  in  the  basic  support 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Now,  these  increases  are  partially  offset  by  three  areas  of  decrease. 
There  is  a reduction  in  the  emergency  health  activities  of  $17.9  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  year  the  Congress  has  given  us  $27  million  to 
operate  the  emergency  health  program  of  purchasing  the  mobile 
emergency  hospitals  and  maintaining  stocks  and  inventories,  and 
this  has  been  reduced  to  $10  million  in  the  1965  budget,  which  carries 
forward  the  administration  of  this  program  but  does  not  further 
expand  the  purchase  of  new  hospitals,  pending  reexamination  of  what 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  emergency  hospital  to  procure. 

Then  there  is  a reduction  in  the  Cuban  refugee  program  of  $8.4 
million,  because  of  the  decreasing  intake  of  persons  fleeing  from  Cuba 
and  the  successful  relocation  of  Cuban  refugees  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  decreasing  the  cost  in  the  Florida  area. 

And  then  all  other  changes  are  a net  decrease  of  $7,168,000,  and 
this  is  primarily  a reduction  in  construction  at  Gallaudet  College  and 
Howard  University  in  1965  from  the  funds  made  available  in  1964. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  INCREASES  BY  OPERATING  AGENCY 

Now,  utilizing  these  same  figures  that  were  on  that  chart  in  terms 
of  operating  agency  rather  than  in  terms  of  just  new  legislation  and 
old  legislation,  these  next  two  charts  point  up  the  changes  by  the 
individual  agencies  of  the  Department. 

(The  charts  referred  to  follow:) 
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1963 


1964 


1965 


— OOE 


OTHER  AGENCIES 

$310,030 


-PHS 


* Tofol  includes  $ 92.000  for  SSA  not  otherwise  shown 


mcmsES  &y  ormrim  mw 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


1.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. $ 10,372 

2.  Office  of  Education 1,080,789 

3.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 17,473 

4.  Public  Health  Service 208,458 

5.  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  1,970 

6.  Social  Security  Administration 59,908 

7.  Welfare  Administration  163,993 

8.  Special  Institutions -5,959 

9.  Office  of  the  Secretary 9,703 

Total  Increases ...$1,546,707 


Mr.  Kelly.  Out  of  the  $1,546  billion,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration accounts  for  $10,372,000  of  the  increase.  The  tremendous 
expansion  occurs  in  the  Office  of  Education,  where  the  increase  is 
$1.08  billion.  This  includes  both  increases  that  are  occasioned  by 
new  legislation  and  by  the  recently  enacted  legislation.  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  accounts  for  $17,473,000  of  the 
increase. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service — and  I will  go 
over  them  in  a minute — account  for  $208,458,000;  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  accounts  for  $1.97  million;  Social  Security  Administration 
accounts  for  $59,908,000.  This  is  only  expenditures  from  general 
revenues  and  is  the  cost  associated  with  making  whole  the  trust  fund 
for  past  military  service  credits.  The  executive  branch  has  a proposed 


piece  of  legislation  to  pay  an  amount  of  money  each  year  which  would 
amortize  this  over  a 50-year  period.  The  Welfare  Administration 
accounts  for  $163.9  million,  which  is  largely  occasioned  by  public 
assistance  grants,  and  includes  the  new  programs  of  mental  retarda- 
tion relating  to  the  Children's  Bureau  activities,  together  with  one 
new  piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  community  training  for  public 
assistance  people. 

There  is  a decrease  in  special  institutions  of  $5.9  million  primarily 
occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  construction  requirements  in  1965 
from  1964.  Then  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  shows  $9,703,000,  that 
is  primarily  educational  television  that  is  put  into  that  group. 

Now  we  have  a chart — I won't  go  through  them  in  any  detail  with 
you,  but  we  have  for  each,  the  Office  of  Education,  Public  Health 
Service,  and  Welfare  Administration,  charts  that  reflect  how  their 
moneys  are  used. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  biggest  change  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  budget,  as  a matter  of  fact  the  biggest  change  in  the  whole 
Federal  budget,  relates  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows :) 


OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

Appropriations  by  Category 

(in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


661,865 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Mr.  Kelly.  You  will  note  that  there  is  an  expansion  here  from 
$451  million  in  1964  up  to  $1,064  billion  in  1965  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  But  the  preponderance  of  that,  $557  million, 
relates  to  proposed  legislation  which  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

When  we  move  into  the  higher  education  field,  this  is  not  true. 
Only  $45  million  relates  to  legislation  which  has  not  been  enacted,  and 
$211  million  of  the  increase — as  a matter  of  fact,  $510  million  of  the 
total  1965  estimate — relates  to  legislation  which  was  enacted  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  provide  assistance  to  higher  education. 
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Similarly,  Vocational  Education  shows  a very  large  expansion  from 
$131  million  to  $221  million,  and  all  of  the  increase  is  occasioned  by 
the  legislation  which  was  enacted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Then 
it  shows  that  $86  million  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  area  of  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education,  including  both  research  and  develop- 
ment and  manpower,  and  $74  million  to  the  area  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, adult  education,  and  this  includes  the  library  program  which  has 
just  been  enacted  by  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEKVICE 

The  next  chart,  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  gives  you  a pictorial 
view  of  how  the  total  funds  of  the  Public  Health  Service  are  expanded. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Appropriations  by  Category 

(In  Thousandi  of  Dollars) 

1,962,260 


--Community  Health 


— Environmental  Health 


- - NIH 


.BMS 

— Other  PHS 

IS63  1964  1965 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  points  out  that  out  of  $1,962  billion,  $1.05  billion 
relates  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  that  this  is  an  increase 
over  the  $970  million  available  for  that  purpose  in  1964;  part  of  this  is 
attributable  to  the  recently  enacted  legislation  on  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  where  the  mental  health  facilities  program  gets 
underway  in  1965.  The  environmental  health  picture  also  shows  an 
expansion  going  from  $173  million  to  $191  million.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  community  health  program,  which  goes  from  $416  million  to 
$535  million,  this  is  very  heavily  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation.  There  is  proposed  legislation  in  these  figures  amount- 
ing to  $61  million  that  is  for  new  programs.  But,  in  addition,  there  is 
the  requirement  that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  be  extended,  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  its  extension,  modification,  and 
enlargement,  but  it  expires  in  fiscal  year  1964  as  an  authorization  for 
appropriations.  So  the  budget  before  you  does  not  include  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  but  the  figures  which  I am  presenting  do.  in  order 
to  give  comparability  to  the  estimates. 
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WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Now,  the  Welfare  Administration  shows  that  the  public  assistance 
programs  are  the  preponderance  of  the  expenditure  in  that  area,  and 
accounts  for  the  largest  portion,  about  $46  million,  of  the  increase. 
This  is  the  one  we  talked  to  a few  minutes  ago. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Appropriations  by  Category 

3.221,010 


4&63  1964  1965 


Mr.  Kelly.  The  Children’s  Bureau,  you  will  notice,  has  a sizable 
expansion,  about  $33  million,  and  this  is  primarily  related  to  the 
recently  enacted  legislation  dealing  with  mental  retardation  and  the 
expanded  grants  program,  which  permits  them  not  only  to  increase 
their  program  for  crippled  children,  maternal  and  child  health,  and 
child  welfare,  but  permits  them  to  inaugurate  a new  program  of 
giving  maternity  services  to  families  of  low  income  that  have  a high 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  problems  of  mental  retardation.  Included 
in  “All  other  welfare  activities”  are  their  research  program,  the  Office 
of  Commissioner,  the  juvenile  delinquency  program,  and  the  aging 
program. 

STAFFING  CHANGES 

The  last  chart  that  I have  merely  shows  you  the  same  1965  budget 
in  terms  of  staffing. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 
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END -OF -YEAR  EMPLOYMENT 


By  Operating  Agency 

90,730 


1963  1964  1965 


Mr.  Kelly.  This  shows  that  in  1963,  the  end  of  year  employment 
was  authorized  at  81,000;  in  1964,  we  expect  to  have  86,000  employees 
by  the  end  of  the  year;  an  in  1965,  it  will  go  up  to  90,730. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  firm  is  that  figure? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  point  out  the  increase  proposed  in  1965 
of  4,730  employees,  2,445  of  these  are  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  and  a high  proportion  of  that  expanded  staff  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  enactment  of  the  health  insurance  program  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  submitted  by  the  administration. 

The  other  increases:  193  are  occasioned  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
newly  enacted  legislation,  the  second-year  cost  being  higher  than  the 
first-year  cost ; and  652  of  the  increase  is  occasioned  by  increased  work- 
load, even  after  allowing  for  a 3-percent  productivity  improvement, 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration;  278  related  to  regulatory 
activities,  primarily  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  : 220  related 
to  direct  medical  care,  which  is  occasioned  by  an  anticipated  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  patients  that  have  to  be  cared  for,  and  is  not  a 
qualitative  improvement  in  patient -care  staff;  244  is  the  increase  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  this  is  heavily  related  to 
strengthening  management  of  the  extramural  research  program: 
423  for  all  other  health  activities  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  both 
community  health  programs  and  environmental  health  programs ; and 
all  other  increases  in  the  Department,  275,  and  this  would  include  all 
of  the  activities  I have  not  mentioned,  including  strengthening  the 
Office  of  Education,  strengthening  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  FIGURES  BY  PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  he  give  the  figures  in  the  chart 
that  is  before  us  right  now  broken  down  between  temporary  and 
permanent? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  We  have  both  analyzed  it  and  set  up  the  man- 
agerial controls  with  respect  to  staffing,  distinguishing  between  per- 
manent positions  and  all  persons  being  employed  in  other  than  per- 
manent positions.  About  3,500  employees  of  the  Department  at  any 
one  time  fall  into  this  “other  than  permanent  employees,”  and  the 
balance 

Mr.  Laird.  At  yearend,  you  have  a pretty  definite  figure,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  I do.  In  1964,  of  the  86,000  employees,  82,426 
will  be  in  permanent  positions,  3,206  in  other  than  permanent  posi- 
tions, and  the  remaining  368  are  dependent  upon  appropriation  sup- 
port for  recently  enacted  legislation  and  therefore  have  not  as  yet 
been  established  as  employees,  but  are  included  in  the  86,000  figure 
which  I have  given. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  about  1965? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I know  that  I have  it  here  somewhere,  but  I am  not 
sure  where.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  record.  But  the 
other  than  permanent  would  be  in  approximately  the  same  range.  It 
would  be  around  3,300  in  other  than  permanent.  The  balance  would 
be  employees  in  permanent  positions. 

I can  insert  a precise  figure  for  the  record,  if  you  want. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Estimated  employment,  fiscal  year  1965  ( including  proposed  legislation) 


Employees  in  permanent  positions 87,  469 

Other  than  permanent 3,  261 

Total 90,730 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  FUNDS  REQUESTED  BASED  ON  ENACTED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  would  be  well  also  to  insert  another  chart 
showing  funds  and  staffing,  by  appropriation,  just  based  on  legislation 
that  is  already  enacted. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  instance,  I am  thinking  about  the  Hill-Burton 
law.  We  probably  will  act  on  this  appropriation  before  any  extension 
of  the  Hill-Burton  law  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  So  give 
us  another  chart  showing  the  staffing  for  legislation  enacted  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  pending  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  even  taking  into  consideration  the  continuation 
of  some  of  the  going  programs,  leave  those  out  also,  because  we  cannot 
act  unless  we  have  authorization. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 
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Fiscal  year  1965  estimates  for  enacted  legislation 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Total,  FDA. 

Office  of  Education: 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 

Higher  education  facilities  construction 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Grants  for  library  services 

Payments  to  school  districts.. 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

Defense  educational  activities 

Educational  improvement  of  the  handicapped 

Cooperative  research 

Educational  research  (special  foreign  currency) 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  (permanent) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (permanent) 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Grants  to  States 

Research  and  training 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Buildings  and  facilities  Community  Health... 

Accident  prevention 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

Communicable  disease  activities 

Community  health  practice  and  research 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Control  of  venereal  diseases 

Dental  services  and  resources 

Nursing  services  and  resources 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Health  professions  educational  assistance 

Total,  Community  Health 

Environmental  Health: 

Environmental  health  sciences 

Air  pollution 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 

Occupational  health 

Radiological  health 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  construction 

Total,  Environmental  Health 

Bureau  of  Medical  Services: 

Hospitals  and  medical  care 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Total,  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services 

Biologies  standards 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development.. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  lnstitute  of  Mental  Health 

Construction  of  community  mental  health  centers ... 

National  Heart  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities 

Management  fund 


End-of-year  New 
employment  obligational 
authority 


4,042 


$39,500 

11,025 


1, 534 


1,534 


279 

279 


50,  525 


183, 296 
464.000 
11,950 
7.  500 
359, 450 
58.400 
287.890 
16,500 
17,000 
500 
1,500 
19,  699 
2.  550 
7, 161 

1, 437. 396 


100, 100 
40.620 
2.000 
3,160 

145.880 


21,512 

157 

3,823 

957 

53,769 

1,636 

30,017 

310 

22.526 

224 

6.364 

1,039 

9, 725 

326 

6. 671 

127 

4,002 

282 

23.346 

42 

85, 782 

5,100 

246, 025 

200 

10,890 

565 

22,030 

371 

9,215 

234 

5,215 

855 

19, 640 

1,610 

34,420 

90,000 

3,835 

191,410 

7, 158 

52,710 

680 

6,893 

7,838 

59,603 

376 

163, 745 

282 

4,992 

152 

43, 169 

1,327 

140, 962 

1, 312 

188, 917 
35,000 
125, 398 

734 

282 

20, 135 

582 

113, 176 

718 

68,445 

803 

88,428 

58,000 

4,768 

11,336 

1,050,367 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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Fiscal  year  1965  estimates  for  enacted  legislation — Continued 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


End-of-year 

employment 

New 

obligational 

authority 

Public  Health  Service— Continued 
All  other  Public  Health  Service: 

Scientific  activities  overseas  ("special  foreign  currency!  ...  . 

$1,000 
6, 184 
3, 633 
7,  272 
6,033 

National  health  statistics " 

375 

273 

National  Library  of  Medicine-  

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers  (indefinite).  

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

545 

598 

Bureau  of  State  Services  management  fund 

Total,  all  other  __  . . .... 

1, 791 

24, 122 

Total,  PHS__ 

29,890 

1, 593, 039 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

4, 010 

8, 461 
2, 032 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Total,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

4,010 

10,  493 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

35,  745 

(330,370) 
(5,  750) 

Limitation  on  construction  ..  ..  . ...  _ 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

477 

Total,  Social  Security  Administration 

36, 222 

(336, 120) 

Welfare  Administration: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

2,980,000 
310 
5,683 
131, 830 
4, 315 
600 
1,800 
1,072 

Assistance  for  repatriated  U,S.  nationals.  . ..  _.  

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

553 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau. 

353 

49 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Aging ._  __ 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

81 

Total,  Welfare  Administration 

1,036 

3, 125,  610 

Special  institutions: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind:  Education  of  the  blind 

865 

3,873 

1,926 

367 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

1, 087 
i (256) 

Gallaudet  College: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction __  __  . . ...  

Total,  Gallaudet  College 

(256) 
i (2,421) 

2,293 

9,660 

1,810 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Construction ._  .... 

Total,  Howard  University 

(2,421) 

11, 470 

Total,  special  institutions 

1,087 

352 

18,501 

3,185 
(479) 
3,848 
(1, 288) 
970 
1,328 
(907) 
15,300 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transfers  . ....  _ 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration 

548 

Transfers.  1 

Surplus  property  utilization  _ _ ____________ 

100 

220 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  

Transfers.  __  „ __  

Educational  television  facilities _ _ ~ 

27 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary  _.  

1,247 

79,357 

24,631 

6,406,075 

Total,  DHEW.  

i Non-Federal  employees. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  we  will,  of  course,  save  our  questions  on  policy 
and  overall  administration  for  the  Secretary;  but  there  are  a few 
factual  matters  we  will  ask  you  about. 

At  the  end  of  your  testimony  we  shall  place  in  the  record  several 
statements  on  overall  activities  of  the  Department,  which  you  have 
already  submitted  at  the  request  of  the  committee  as  in  past  years. 
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FULL  FUNDING 

Are  there  any  proposals  in  the  budget  for  full  funding  of  projects 
that  wall  run  for  more  than  fiscal  year  1965,  other  than  construction 
projects? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
submitted  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  renewed  his  endorsement  of  the  concept  of  full 
funding,  and  said  the  budget  includes  full  funding,  except  in  those 
specific  cases  where  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  by  its  action 
evidenced  that  it  would  prefer  that  they  not  be  on  a full  funding  basis. 
That  action  has  occurred  with  respect  to  all  of  the  programs  of 
HEW,  and  therefore  HEW  is  being  budgeted  on  an  annual  basis,  as 
recommended  by  this  committee. 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  OBLIGATION  FOR  MORE  THAN  1 YEAR 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Place  in  the  record  a list  of  the  appropriations  for 
which  the  basic  legislation  makes  the  funds  available  past  the  year 
of  the  appropriation,  and  indicate  for  each  how  long  they  are  available. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Appropriations  for  which  basic  legislation  authorizes  funds  to  remain  available 
beyond  the  year  of  appropriation  ( excludes  direct  construction ) 


Agency  and  account 


Office  of  Education:  Higher 
education  facilities  construc- 
tion. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration: Research  and 
training  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency). 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health 
of  the  aged. 

Communicable  disease  activ- 
ties. 

Hospital  construction  activi- 
ties. 


Health  professions  educa- 
tional assitance. 

Air  pollution 


Grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  construction. 

Grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities. 
Scientific  activities  overseas. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Educa- 
tional television  facilities. 


Program 


Title  I:  Grants  for  Construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

Title  II:  Grants  for  construc- 
tion of  Graduate  Facilities. 

Foreign  currency  program 


Grants  for  planning  compre- 
hensive action  to  combat 
mental  retardation. 
Immunization  grants 


Construction  of  hospital  and 
medical  facilities. 

Construction  of  facilities  for 
mentally  retarded  (univer- 
sity affiliated). 

Grants  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities. 

Student  loans 

Grants  and  contracts 


Construction  grants 

Construction  grants 

Foreign  currency  program 

Grants  for  construction  of  ed- 
ucational television  facilities. 


Length  of  availability 


2 years. 

Funds  from  1964  available  through  1965 
(2  years).  The  1965  funds  are  avail- 
able for  only  1 year. 

Until  expended.  Authority  contained 
in  annual  appropriation  act. 


2 years  (fiscal  years  1964  and  1965). 


Funds  from  1964  available  through  1965 
(2  years) . The  1965  funds  are  avail- 
able for  only  1 year. 

2 years. 

Until  expended.  Authority  contained 
in  annual  appropriation  act. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prior  to  1964  basic  authority  permitted 
funds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; however,  appropriation  lan- 
guage limited  authority  to  1 year. 
New  authority  contained  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  makes  funds  available 
for  1 year. 

Until  expended;  appropriation  act 
limits  authority  to  18  months. 

Until  expended. 

Until  expended.  Authority  contained 
in  annual  appropriation  act. 

Until  expended.  Appropriation  lan- 
guage limits  administrative  costs  to  1 
year. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  funds  in  the  budget  for  civil  defense 
type  of  activities? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  civil  defense  activities  of  the  Department  that 
are  carried  on  as  a delegate  agency  function  are  either  budgeted  as  a 
part  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  shown  in  our  budget 
as  reimbursement  from  them,  or  in  our  budget  as  part  of  the  emer- 
gency health  appropriation,  which  is  customarily  considered  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee. 

In  our  regular  appropriations,  there  has  been  no  change,  they 
include  only  the  activities  concerned  with  continuity  of  Government. 
All  other  civil  defense  costs  are  separately  budgeted. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COUNCILS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  will  you  please  place  in  the  record  a table 
showing  for  1963  and  estimates  for  1964  and  1965,  the  amounts  con- 
tributed to  Presidential  and  interdepartmental  councils,  committees, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  appropriations  from  which  these  funds  were 
taken?  I believe  we  had  this  same  table  last  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


Summary  of  appropriated  funds  transferred  to  support  committees,  commissions 
councils,  and  boards,  fiscal  years  1963-65 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated, 

1965 

PRESIDENT’S  COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service:  National  Heart  Institute . - 

$5, 150 
5, 150 
5, 150 
20,600 
10,300 
5,150 

$5, 150 
5,150 
5, 150 
20,  600 
10, 300 
5,150 

$5, 150 
5,150 
5,150 
20, 600 
10,300 
5,150 

Social  Security  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses  . ..  ... 
Welfare  Administration:  Office  of  Commissioner . 

Total . 

51,  500 

51,  500 

51,  500 

president’s  council  on  physical  fitness 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service: 

National  Cancer  Institute.  _ _ . . - . 

6,  533 

9,000 
9,500 
18, 434 
6,533 

6,  533 

9,000 
9,500 
18,  434 
6,533 

6. 533 

9, 000 
9,  500 
18, 434 

6. 533 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

Welfare  Administration:  Children’s  Bureau,  salaries  and  expenses.. 

Total ...  ... 

50, 000 

50,  000 

50, 000 

president’s  committee  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 

CRIME 

Office  of  Education: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

5, 000 

Consolidated  working  fund - __  . - 

5, 000 

30. 000 

10.000 
87,000 

5, 000 

30. 000 

10. 000 
i 87, 000 

Public  Health  Service:  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  

Welfare  Administration: 

Children’s  Bureau,  salaries  and  expenses 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 

Total 

30.000 

10.000 
115, 000 

160, 000 

132,000 

132,000 

i Dependent  on  enactment  of  legislation  extending  expiring  legislation. 
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Summary  of  appropriated  funds  transferred  to  support  committees , commissions, 
councils,  and  boards,  fiscal  years  1963—65 — Continued 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated 

1965 

president’s  committee  on  equal  employment  opportunity 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General — 

$7,000 

5,050 
3,400 
3, 350 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Total 

18,800 

(2) 

(2) 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

$1,000 

1,200 

1, 200 

$1,000 
1,  200 

1,200 

Social  Securitv  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Welfare  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Commis- 

Total 

3,400 

3,400 

president’s  panel  on  mental  retardation 
Public  Health  Service: 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  

30.000 

75. 000 

10,000 

2, 000 
2. 000 
2, 000 

2. 000 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses... 
Social  Security  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Welfare  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner  _ _ __ 

Total 

105, 000 
15, 000 

18,  000 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  NARCOTICS  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

Public  Health  Service:  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Public  Health  Service:  Community  health  practice,  and  research—. 
Welfare  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner  

750 

750 

Total 

1,  500 
1,100 

FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  COMMISSION  ON  RECREATION 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

FEDERAL  RADIATION  COUNCIL 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service:  Radiological  health...  ... 

Total 

3,  200 

4,  800 

1,180 
22,  250 

1, 180 
22,  250 

8,  000 

23, 430 
5,500 

23, 430 
5, 500 

PRESIDENT’S  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Grand  total,  DHEW.. ... . 

410,900  283,830  | 265,830 

2 Estimated  transfers  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  to  the  President’s  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  have  not  been  determined. 


INDIRECT  COSTS  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  also  place  in  the  record  a table  showing  by 
appropriation  the  amount  budgeted  to  pay  in  excess  of  20  percent  for 
indirect  costs  of  research  projects? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 


30-012— 64— pt.  1- 
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(Information  requested  follows:) 

Additional  amounts  required  to  pay  25  percent  indirect  costs  on  projects  awarded  on 

or  after  Jan.  1,  1965 

Office  of  Education:  Amount 

Defense  educational  activities $37,  000 

Cooperative  research 170,  000 

Educational  improvement  of  the  handicapped 30,  000 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 177,  000 


Total,  Office  of  Education 414,  000 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Research  and  training 55,  000 


Public  Health  Service: 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services 756,  000 

Child  health  and  human  development 456,  000 

National  Cancer  Institute 744,  000 

Mental  health  activities 812,  000 

National  Heart  Institute 1,  119,  000 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 119,  000 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities 1,  025,  000 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities 500,  000 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities 719,  000 


Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health 6,  250,  000 


Bureau  of  State  Services: 

Accident  prevention 19,  000 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 21,  000 

Communicable  disease  activities 21,  000 

Community  health  practice  and  research 38,  000 

Dental  services  and  resources 11,  000 

Nursing  services  and  resources 24,  000 

Environmental  health  sciences 48,  000 

Air  pollution 65,  000 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 70,  000 

Occupational  health 32,  000 

Radiological  health 42,  000 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 71,  000 


Subtotal,  Bureau  of  State  Services 462,  000 


Total,  Public  Health  Service 6,  712,  000 

Welfare  Administration  1 


Grand  total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  _ 7,  181,  000 

i No  amount  has  been  included  for  Welfare  Administration  since  it  is  estimated  that  their  indirect  re- 
search costs  will  not  exceed  the  20-percent  limitation  in  1965. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird? 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  FOR  1965 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  have  heard  a lot  of  talk  about  the 
President’s  actions  to  reduce  Federal  employment.  How  many  of 
your  appropriations  that  support  Federal  personnel  provide  for  more 
permanent  positions  in  1965  than  in  1964? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well — — 

Mr.  Laird.  Would  you  supply  that? 


Mr.  Laird.  But  we  would  like  to  have  it  by  appropriation. 
Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  how  many,  by  appropriation,  show  fewer? 
Mr.  Kelly.  All  right,  sir. 
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(Information  requested  follows:) 


Change  in  permanent  positions,  fiscal  years  1964-65  ( appropriated  accounts ) 

APPROPRIATIONS  REFLECTING  INCREASES 


1964,i 

estimate 

1965, 

estimate 

Increase 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses  

3, 864 

4,079 

215 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses 

1,387 

1, 509 

122 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Salaries  and  ex- 

250 

268 

18 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

880 

903 

23 

Communicable  disease  activities _ 

1,612 

1,697 

85 

Dental  services  and  resources  

211 

220 

9 

Hospital  construction  activities _ 

253 

287 

34 

Environmental  health  sciences  

112 

197 

85 

Air  pollution  control . 

466 

558 

92 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 

358 

363 

5 

782 

788 

6 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  ..  .. 

1,338 

1, 561 

223 

Hospitals  and  medical  care--  

7,027 

7,071 

698 

44 

Foreign  quarantine  activities  

694 

4 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services. .. 

358 

374 

16 

Biologies  standards.  

294 

299 

5 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 

velopment  

139 

159 

20 

National  Cancer  Institute  

1,320 

1,344 

24 

National  Heart  Institute  ...  

742 

744 

2 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

1, 214 

1,253 

39 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.  

271 

277 

6 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 

eases  

654 

669 

15 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases.. 

709 

720 

11 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 

Blindness 

717 

725 

8 

Management  fund 

4,  771 

4,857 

11,421 

86 

Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

11, 189 

232 

N ational  health  statistics 

379 

388 

9 

National  Library  of  Medicine  

268 

281 

13 

Bureau  of  State  Services  management  fund.. 

587 

597 

10 

Total,  Public  Health  Service 

26, 156 

27,030 

874 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

3, 957 

3, 990 

33 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

36,  675 

37,428 

753 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

480 

496 

16 

Total,  Social  Security  Administration 

37, 155 

37,  924 

769 

Welfare  Administration: 

Salaries  and  exDenses.  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

468 

555 

87 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 

358 

363 

5 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

78 

81 

3 

Total,  Welfare  Administration. 

904 

999 

95 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

881 

886 

5 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 

Secretary 

327 

344 

17 

Total  increases,  DHEW 

74,881 

77, 029 

2,148 

APPROPRIATIONS  REFLECTING  DECREASES 


Public  Health  Service: 

Accident  prevention 

153 

121 

-32 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

591 

580 

-11 

Total,  Public  Health  Service 

Welfare  Administration:  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 

744 

701 

-43 

offenses 1  2 

11 

—11 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Office  of  Field  Administration 

594 

555 

-39 

Total  decreases,  DHEW. . ..  . 

1,349 

1,  256 

-93 

1 Includes  supplemental  estimates. 

2 Legislation  expires  June  30,  1964. 
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Mr.  Laird.  And  then  I would  like  to  have  developed  next,  in  total, 
what  is  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  permanent  positions  now 
authorized  with  the  number  requested  for  1965,  on  a permanent 
position  basis?  If  you  would  supply  that  at  this  point. 

Note.  This  table  appears  on  preceding  page. 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  right.  In  further  answer  to  your  question,  653 
permanent  positions  have  been  eliminated  from  the  1964  budget  as  a 
result  of  the  manpower  utilization  program.  I will  supply  the  break- 
down by  appropriation. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 


Reductions  in  permanent  positions,  fiscal  year  1964  ( includes  allocations,  reimburse- 
ments, and  supplemental  estimates ) 


Permanent  positions 


Food  and  Drug  Administration:  ’ 

Salaries  and  expenses.  .. 

Certification 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Total,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Office  of  Education: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Allocations  and  allotments 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Allocations  and  allotments 

Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Public  Health  Service: 

Accident  prevention 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

Communicable  disease  activities 

Community  health  practice  and  research 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Control  of  venereal  diseases 

Dental  services  and  resources 

Nursing  services  and  resources 

Hospital  construction  activities. 

Health  professions  educational  assistance.  

Environmental  health  sciences 

Air  pollution 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 

Occupational  health.. 

Radiological  health.. 

Water  supply  and  pollution  control. 

Hospitals  and  medical  care 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Indian  health  activities 

N ational  Institutes  of  Health : 

General  research  and  services 

Biologies  standards 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment  

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Disease.. 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases.. 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness  Qx' 

National  Institutes  of  Health  management  fund 

Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health 


President’s 

Revised 

Reduction 

budget 

estimate 

3,867 

3,827 

£KT40 

266 

266 

20 

20 

4, 153 

4,113 

40 

1,387 

1,374 

13 

21 

21 

11 

11 

305 

305 

1,724 

1, 711 

13 

250 

248 

2 

4 

4 

254 

252 

2 

153 

153 

880 

876 

4 

1,612 

1,583 

29 

291 

287 

4 

195 

193 

2 

344 

343 

1 

211 

211 

134 

133 

1 

253 

253 

46 

46 

112 

112 

466 

461 

5 

358 

354 

4 

228 

225 

3 

782 

782 

1,338 

7,027 

1,326 
7, 027 
689 

12 

5 

5,602 

358 

5, 602 
355 

3 

294 

291 

3 

139 

137 

2 

1,320 

1,301 

19 

742 

733 

9 

1,214 

1,198 

16 

271 

268 

3 

654 

647 

7 

709 

700 

9 

717 

708 

9 

4,  771 

4, 739 

32 

11, 189 

11,077 

112 
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Reductions  in  permanent  positions , fiscal  year  1964  ( includes  allocations,  reimburse- 
ments, and  supplemental  estimates ) — Continued 


Permanent  positions 


President’s 

budget 


Public  Health  Service— Continued 

National  health  statistics 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Emergency  health  activities 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Operation  of  commissaries,  narcotic  hospitals 

Bureau  of  State  Services  management  fund. 

Service  and  supply  fund. 

Working  capital  fund,  narcotic  hospitals 

Trust  funds 

Allocations  and  allotments 


379 

268 

184 

591 

658 

13 

587 

587 

62 

4 

481 


Total,  Public  Health  Service  __ 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Allocations  and  allotments 

Total,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Allocations  and  allotments 


35, 729 


3, 957 
14 


3, 971 


36, 675 
480 
129 
4 


Revised 

estimate 


Reduction 


375 

265 

181 

588 

646 


3 

3 

3 

12 


13 

582 

587 

62 

4 

476 


35,  512 


3, 957 
14 


3,971 


36, 325 
475 
129 
4 


5 


5 

217 


350 

5 


Total,  Social  Security  Administration.. 

Welfare  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services... 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Aging 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Allocations  and  allotments 

Total,  Welfare  Administration 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Field  Administration 

Surplus  property  utilization 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Educational  television  facilities 

Working  capital  fund 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Allocations  and  allotments 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 


37,288 


493 

358 

11 

48 

78 

115 

22 

7 


1,132 


881 


337 

606 

101 

222 

23 

368 

51 

29 


1,737 


86,869 


36, 933 


487 

356 

10 

48 

77 

115 

22 

7 


1,122 


881 


334 

599 

101 

220 

23 

36,4 

51 

29 


1,721 


86, 216 


355 


6 

2 

1 


1 


10 


3 

7 


2 


4 
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NON-FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SUPPORTED  BY  1964  AND  1965  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Laird.  1 know  you  cannot  give  us  the  exact  figure,  but  I would 
like  for  you  to  place  in  the  record  a statement  to  show  the  number  of 
State  and  local  government  personnel  and  nongovernmental  personnel 
supported  by  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  for  1964,  com- 
pared with  the  number  provided  for  in  the  pending  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations,  and  in  your  budget  for  1965. 

I would  like  this  by  appropriation  and  in  total. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem,  Mr.  Laird. 
I understand  the  importance  of  it  to  you. 
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If  you  are  talking  about  how  many  people  are  employed  by  the 
State  and  local  welfare  departments  that  are  partially  supported  by 
the  funds  of  the  Department,  you  can  arrive  at  a relatively  precise 
figure.  But  when  you  talk  about  aid  to  education,  some  part  of  the 
funds  going  to  the  operation  of  the  school  system,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  what  persons  should  be  considered  attributable 
to  this.  It  could  be  a small  share  of  a very  large  group  or  a very  high 
share  of  a very  small  group. 

Mr.  Laird.  Certainly  from  your  experience  you  can  make  a pretty 
good  estimate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  we  will  give  you  some  conditions,  I mean  some 
assumptions  on  which  we  will  make  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  reason  I asked  this  question,  the  other  day  I was 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  operation  of  their 
O.  & M.  This  year  the  chart  shows  they  have  a reduction  as  far  as 
Government  employees  are  concerned.  But  then  I found  that  they 
are  going  to  a direct-contract  basis  for  some  of  their  upkeep  and 
family  housing,  and  some  more  of  these  things,  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  contract  employment. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  specific  answer  to  that  question,  the  1965  budget 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
contemplate  any  change  in  the  relationship  of  work  which  is  done  by 
Federal  employees  versus  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  by  other 
means.  There  is  no — — • 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course  that  is  just  one  phase  of  the  question  asked. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  it  is.  But  of  course  you  cannot  spend  as  much 
money  as  we  do  and  have  as  small  a staff  as  we  have  without  having 
significant  influence  on  employment  elsewhere.  But  certain  of  them 
are  State  and  local  employees  carrying  out  programs  for  which  we 
have  a joint  responsibility  with  them.  But  others  involve  huge 
numbers  of  employees  throughout  the  country,  and  I have  in  mind 
construction  programs.  When  I think  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  the  1965  budget  proposes  for  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities,  the  facilities  in  the  health  professions  bill,  the 
facilities  in  the  mental  retardation  bill,  the  facilities  constructed 
under  the  Hill-Burton  program,  this  involves  a tremendous  number 
of  non-Federal  employees,  man-hours  involved  in  the  construction. 
It  is  susceptible  of  some  kind  of  estimating.  But  I think  that  it  is 
not  similar  at  all  to  the  problem  of  how  many  people  are  engaged  in 
State  and  local  welfare  departments,  for  example,  in  carrying  out  the 
public  assistance  program,  partially  financed  by  our  Department. 

(The  information  requested  appears  at  p.  1335.) 

REPROGRAMING 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Kelly,  when  the  Secretary  comes  before  us  at  the 
end  of  the  hearings,  I intend  to  discuss  the  matter  of  reprograming 
with  him.  However,  I would  like  listed  at  this  point  in  the  record 
any  new  activities  started  under  reprograming  that  were  not  specifically 
in  your  budget  and  justifications  for  1964.  I would  like  you  to  iden- 
tify them  for  the  record  at  this  point,  showing  how  much  is  being 
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reprogramed  to  start  them  in  1964,  and  how  much  is  budgeted  to 
continue  them  in  1965. 

I have  in  mind  programs  like  the  program  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  started  at  Georgetown  University,  something  that 
we  just  happened  to  run  into  out  in  the  field,  and  the  acid  mine 
project,  under  water  pollution  control  activities.  We  see  in  this 
budget  requests  before  us  for  continuation  of  these  programs  at  a 
vastly  accelerated  pace. 

I would  like  these  listed  here  on  the  basis  of  those  that  started  in 
1964,  on  a reprograming  basis,  that  were  not  justified  before  this 
committee,  and  the  amounts  of  money  expended  in  1964,  and  the 
amounts  that  are  set  forth  for  1965. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  just  like  to  say,  if  I might,  Mr.  Laird,  to 
fulfill  your  request,  the  insert  in  the  record  would  not  show  the 
Georgetown  project,  because  the  Georgetown  project  was  contem- 
plated in  the  1964  budget.  It  was  expanded  and  modified  in  carrying 
out  the  plan,  and  for  this  reason  was  set  forth  in  the  reprograming 
letter,  but  it  was  not  initiated  without  submission  to  this  committee. 
It  was  enlarged  and  modified  in  scope  and  format.  But  the  1964 
budget  did  contemplate  the  initiation  of  that  program,  so  that  if  we 
followed  your  request,  the  insert  would  not  show  that  project. 

Mr.  Laird.  There  was  justification  of  that  in  connection  with  the 
1964  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I don’t  remember  having  heard  of  it  before  we  visited 
the  regional  laboratory  out  in  Los  Angeles,  and  of  course  it  was  set 
out  in  the  Secretary’s  letter  on  reprograming  so  I assumed  it  was  new. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

New  Activities  Undertaken  Through  Reprograming  of  1964  Funds 

1.  Responsibilities  imposed  by  enactment  of  “ Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.” 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  additional  responsibilities  were  placed 
upon  the  Public  Health  Service,  including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
When  supplemental  estimates  for  grant  funds  were  submitted  for  consideration, 
sufficient  balances  remained  in  those  NIH  accounts  concerned  with  the  new  pro- 
gram responsibilities  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  request  additional 
amounts  for  administration  of  the  program.  Therefore,  the  following  repro- 
graming actions  were  recommended  to  use  grant  funds  for  direct  operations : 


National  Institute  of  Mental  Health:  Professional  and  technical 
assistance: 

1964  reprograming $36,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 57,  000 

General  research  and  services,  NIH : Division  of  Research  Facilities  and 

Resources:  Review  and  approval  of  grants: 

1964  reprograming 35,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 60,  000 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development:  Program 

direction : 

1964  reprograming 30,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 70,  000 

2.  Other  new  activities: 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development:  Direct 
research  * 

1964  reprograming 120,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 140,  000 
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This  reprograming  action  permitted  the  initiation  of  a direct  research  activity 
earlier  than  had  been  planned  but  which  is  so  essential  to  the  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  vested  in  this  Institute.  Research  being  performed  is  directed 
principally  to  problems  associated  with  perinatal  physiology. 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control:  Research,  training,  and  tech- 
nical services:  Klamath  River  Basin: 


1964  reprograming $44,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 103,  000 


It  was  considered  immediately  urgent  to  initiate  this  water  pollution  control 
study  to  develop  specific  measures  for  the  control  of  pollution  in  the  Klamath 
Basin  located  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon.  Attention  was  focused  in 
this  area  because  of  fish  kills,  wildfowl  kills,  human  dermatitis  and  other  problems. 
Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  considering  the  relatively  small 
amount  which  would  be  needed  to  initiate  the  study,  it  was  considered  inappro- 
priate to  request  additional  funds. 

Research,  training,  and  technical  services:  Acid  mine  drainage: 


1964  reprograming $248,  000 

1965  estimate  in  budget 1,  540,  000 


Acid  pollution  produces  seriously  adverse  effects  on  recreational,  industrial, 
and  municipal  water.  This  reprograming  will  permit  the  initiation  of  one  project 
to  demonstrate  acid  mine  drainage  control  in  West  Virginia  in  1964.  This  project 
results  from  a recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
that  full  program  implementation  in  the  area  of  acid  mine  drainage  control  be 
preceded  by  a demonstration  program  of  methods  for  such  control. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  this  budget  a firm  budget  that  you  have  before  us, 
or  are  you  still  reviewing  personnel  needs  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
1965  budget? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  The  President  has 
issued  instructions,  and  the  Secretary  is  carrying  through  on  these 
instructions,  that  this  budget  should  be  treated  within  the  executive 
branch  the  same  way  as  treated  by  the  legislative  branch,  that  is,  it  is 
a ceiling  but  that  it  should  be  held  below  that  ceiling  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

If  we  can  carry  out  the  basic  program  objectives  and  fulfill  the 
Department’s  responsibilities  at  amounts  which  are  less  than  the 
amounts  included  in  the  budget  we  are  instructed  to  do  so. 

There  is  under  study  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a lesser 
number  of  employment  could  be  achieved  and  still  fulfill  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  made  some  sort  of  commitment  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  to  the  number  of  employees  that  you  can  reduce  beyond 
th3  figure  which  is  established  in  the  1965  budget  document  that  is 
before  us? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  not  as  yet  we  have  not,  sir.  They  have  under 
consideration  a plan  which  affects  1964  and  a series  of  questions  are 
being  raised  with  respect  to  its  application  in  1965.  This  should  be 
resolved  within  the  next  couple  of  days,  at  which  time  we  can  advise 
you  of  what  that  resolution  is. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  you  decide  on  a reduction  of  so  many  positions, 
you  will  notify  this  committee  as  to  that  reduction? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  this  a normal  procedure  in  making  the  budget, 
that  you  are  not  sure  of  your  employment  at  the  time  you  come 
before  the  House  and  Senate  committees  to  justify  your  budget? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I think  it  is  being  handled  with  greater  emphasis 
on  manpower  utilization  than  has  occurred  in  the  past.  But  I do  not 
think  it  is  really  entirely  new.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  every 
year,  for  the  past  5 years,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  undertaken  in  one  way  or  another  to  conserve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  staffing,  to  hold  it  down,  and  we  have  each  year  achieved  a 
staffing  level  that  was  somewhat  below  the  request  that  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  not  changing 
basic  program  objectives  and  program  policies. 

EXPENDITURE  RATE  FOR  1965 

Mr.  Laird.  One  further  question,  Mr.  Kelly:  Were  you  surprised 
when  you  looked  at  the  expenditure  figures  that  were  set  forth  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  budget 
document? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I cannot  say  I was  surprised,  because  I helped  formu- 
late, develop,  and  review  them  before  they  saw  the  light  of  day,  so  I 
knew  what  they  were  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  had  some  testimony  from  some  of  the  departments 
that  when  they  saw  these  expenditure  figures,  this  has  come  out  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  and  some  of  our  defense  hearings 
are  concerned,  that  the  people  that  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
budget  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  expenditure  figure.  They 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  obligation  figures.  But  when  they  looked 
over  the  expenditure  side,  they  thought  that  these  had  been  modified 
beyond  what  they  thought  they  could  live  with. 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  CURRENT  FUNDING  OF  CERTAIN  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Kelly.  Perhaps  we  were  more  fortunate  because  we  were 
engaged,  prior  to  the  final  development  of  the  budget,  in  a plan  in 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  is  utilizing  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  a vanguard  of  trying  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  system  of  funding  certain  activities,  primarily  research 
and  training  grants,  and  grants  to  States  and  local  units. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  and  large,  in  a large 
proportion  of  their  program,  reimburses  universities  and  contractors 
for  carrying  out  research  and  development  activities,  but  we  advance 
the  funds,  we  make  grants  that  give  the  institutions  and  the  States  and 
localities  the  funds  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the  expenditures 
occurred.  The  Budget  Bureau  asked  that  a survey  be  made  of  how 
much  money  on  a given  date  was  outstanding,  unused. 

This  occurred  because  the  Comptroller  General,  in  making  an 
evaluation  of  several  educational  institutions,  raised  a question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  interest  which  was  earned  on  Federal  funds  which 
were  idle  in  the  universities  and  had  not  yet  been  applied,  did  not 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  the  uni- 
versity. The  resolution  of  that  problem  raised  the  question:  Why 
was  so  much  money  sitting  there  earlier  than  it  was  needed?  So  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  a plan  to  eliminate  the  excess  advance 
of  funds.  The  first  step  in  our  plan  has  been  worked  out  now  with 
about  50  institutions  whereby  instead  of  making  funds  available  on 
an  individual  grant  basis,  that  we  will  aggregate  all  of  the  institution’s 
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requirements  with  us  and  work  out  the  amount  of  money  they  need  a 
month  or  2 months  at  a time  in  total.  When  you  do  it  in  total,  you 
come  up  with  a much  more  realistic  figure  than  when  you  try  to  do  it 
on  a gran t-by-gr ant  basis. 

But  then  they  have  asked  us  to  explore  further,  and  we  are  in  an 
exploration  of  this  right  now  with  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  a 
plan  which  instead  of  making  the  grant  or  the  advance  to  the  insti- 
tution on  the  basis  of  estimated  requirement,  will  use  a procedure 
which  is  known  as  a sight-draft  procedure.  Under  this  procedure 
we  are  working  out  with  the  bank  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
does  business  with,  an  extension  of  a letter  of  credit,  so  that  when  they 
need  the  funds  to  carry  out  their  research  and  training  agreements 
with  us,  they  can  go  into  the  bank  such  as  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  their  payroll  or  at  the  time  of  their  issuance  of  a contract  to  either 
construct  a building  or  to  purchase  equipment,  and  thus  minimize 
the  amount  of  funds  which  are  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

Now,  this  has  the  effect  during  this  period  of  1964  and  1965  of 
pulling  back  the  funds  which  remain  dormant,  which  the  Treasury 
has  put  out,  but  which  are  not  ready  for  use,  and  gets  an  adjustment 
in  the  outstanding  funds  and  gets  you  on  a new  basis  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds;  and  it  constitutes  a significant  one-time  adjust- 
ment in  the  funds  outstanding  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  would  have  a significant  effect  on  your  expendi- 
ture rate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  for  1964  and  1965? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  It  is  not  a continuous  effect. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  would  not  have  a continuing  effect  on  your  expendi- 
ture base  for  1966  and  1967? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  Once  you  have  got  your  adjustment 
made,  and  it  is  a tremendous  undertaking  to  make  the  adjustment, 
but  it  is  very  worthwhile,  there  are  huge  sums  of  money  involved. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  tends  to  keep  your  expenditure  money  down 
during  this  period,  but  it  really  is  not  a reduction  in  governmental 
expenses. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  As  I expressed  it,  and  as  I view  it,  it  is  a recoup- 
ment of  funds  which  have  been  advanced  to  States,  localities,  colleges, 
and  universities  in  excess  of  their  current  requirements. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course  this  committee,  and  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  branch,  has  very  little  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture rate.  The  only  way  we  can  control  expenditure  rate  is  through 
the  device  of  the  debt  ceiling;  that  is  the  only  effective  tool  it  can  use, 
as  far  as  expenditure  limitation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Laird.  Appropriations  are  not  an  effective  tool  to  limit 
expenditures  in  any  one  given  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  has  the  long-term  effect 

Mr.  Laird.  It  has  the  long-term  effect  if  you  are  talking  about 
1966-67  and  on  through  a period  of  time.  Our  committee  reduced 
new  obligation  authority  or  appropriations,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  by  $6.2  billion  last  year.  But  of  those  reductions,  only  about 
$2  billion  showed  up  in  the  expenditure  reductions. 
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Now,  this  new  expenditure  ceiling  that  you  are  establishing  in  this 
budget  takes  into  consideration  really  some  new  type  gimmickry 
which  does  tend  to  show  a lower  expenditure  rate,  but  I don’t  think 
we  are  being  completely  honest  if  we  say  this  is  saving  the  taxpayer 
this  amount  of  money.  It  is  just  postponing  expenditures  for  a 
short  while. 


APPROPRIATIONS  RELATED  TO  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  course  I like  to  think  of  expenditures  as  merely 
being  the  result  of  the  activities  carried  out  under  new  obligatory 
authority  or  new  appropriations. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  you  are  interested  in  as  a budget  officer  is  new 
obligations? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  expenditures.  But  the  expenditures  will  always 
lag  behind  the  new  authority. 

If  appropriations  are  going  up,  in  an  agency  such  as  ours,  the  ex- 
penditures will  always  be  below  the  appropriations.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  reverse  this  trend,  and  appropriations  were  going  down,  the 
expenditures  would  be  higher  than  the  appropriations  until  this  lag 
had  been  met.  This  lag,  is  relatively  close,  in  our  case,  to  being  a 
year. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  your  department  it  is. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be  6 months. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  But  I do  think  the  statement  that  I made  is  not 
just  a gimmick.  It  constitutes  a good  policy.  We  have  been  criti- 
cized for  allowing  money  to  remain  idle  in  these  institutions  and  have 
the  institutions  actually  invest  it  and  obtain  interest  earnings  on  it, 
and  we  are  now  required  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  go  out  and  try 
to  compute  what  these  interest  earnings  have  been,  and  try  to  get 
them  back. 

Mr.  Laird.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  not  want  this  to  occur. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  your  expenditure 
budget  of  between  $500  million  and  $1  billion  by  the  time  you  get 
through  the  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  it  is  not  really  a savings. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  long-term  expenditure  effect  is  going  to  be  that 
the  new  obligational  authority  requested  of  the  Congress  is  the  best 
indicator  of  the  President’s  program  in  what  the  expenditures  ulti- 
mately will  be. 

Mr.  Laird.  I agree  with  you.  The  problem  is  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget  message,  he  overlooked  the  new  obligational  authority 
budget  of  $103  billion  and  talked  about  his  $97.9  billion  expenditure 
budget  as  if  that  was  the  budget  that  was  being  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

That  is  all  I have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel. 
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BUDGET  PREPARATION 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  are  all  aware  that  your  presentation 
here  today  and  that  of  your  associates  has  been  preceded  by  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  in  preparation. 

For  the  record,  what  are  some  of  the  chronological  dates?  For 
example,  when  was  the  first  date  when  you  had  any  kind  of  figure 
at  all  to  work  with? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
a long-range  plan  of  the  Department  on  June  1. 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  1963? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  This  outlined  certain  basic  policy  objectives, 
certain  basic  program  assumptions,  and  relatively  crude  estimates 
of  cost  and  staff  associated  with  those,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  President’s  program  objectives, 
whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  to  put  meac  on  these  bones  in  detail. 

We  had  a series  of  meetings  with  the  Budget  Bureau  on  that  presen- 
tation. Although  I do  not  remember  the  exact  date,  sometime  in 
July  we  told  operating  agencies  to  prepare  budgets,  and  submit  them 
to  the  Secretary  for  consideration,  that  were  within  these  basic  pro- 
gram assumptions  and  policies  with  these  price  tags  on  them.  They 
submitted  those  to  us,  and  sometime  about  the  first  week  in  August 
we  had  received  and  reviewed  those  through  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  you  know  consists  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  each  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries,  the  Special  Assistant  for  Health,  and  Medical 
Affairs,  Mr.  Miles,  the  General  Counsel,  and  myself;  and  made 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  and  then  we  transmitted  the 
conclusions  of  the  Secretary  to  each  operating  agency  having  said: 
Put  your  budget  within  these  prices  and  these  terms  and  conditions  in 
final  form  for  submission  to  the  Budget  Bureau  by  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

And  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  30th  of  September, 
we  submitted  all  of  the  Department’s  budgets  in  form  very  similar  to 
the  form  in  which  the  justifications  are  submitted  to  you. 

Then  these  were  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  we  got, 
an  initial  reaction  from  them  in  the  last  week  in  November;  that  would 
be  about  my  best  guess.  This  was  reviewed  with  the  Secretary, 
with  the  operating  agencies,  and  certain  items  within  it  were  consid- 
ered to  be  the  areas  in  which  we  wanted  to  request  reconsideration. 
So  an  appeal  letter  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  we  got  his  reaction  to  that.  Then  he  submitted  the  plan 
to  the  President  early  in  December.  The  President  had  a Cabinet 
meeting,  at  which  he  asked  all  Cabinet  officers  to  review  very  carefully 
their  programs  with  certain  policy  guidelines  in  mind.  This  review 
was  made  by  Secretary  Celebrezze,  and  he  submitted  a modification 
of  the  budget  about  the  middle  of  December  or  the  third  week  in 
December.  This  was  accepted,  and  this  is  the  budget  that  is  before 
you. 

MODIFICATION  OF  BUDGET  DURING  FORMULATION 

Mr.  Michel.  What  was  the  approximate  difference  in  figures  in 
that  modification,  as  you  recall? 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  involved  about 
$14  million  in  total,  and  I think  it  involved  500  positions,  but  I would 
have  to  verify  that. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Were  those  concentrated  in  any  particular  area? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I have  been  through  this  budget 
so  many  times,  so  many  ways,  I cannot  answer  your  question  without 
looking  it  up. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  I just  wondered  if  it  was  just  a smattering  here 
and  there,  or  whether  there  were  some  significant  areas  where  there 
were  sizable  differences. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  can  supply  that  for  the  record  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Reductions  resulting  from  modification  of  1965  budget 


Category 

New  obliga- 
tional 
authority 

End-of-year 

employment 

Grant  and  assistance  programs: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  grants  to  States 

$500,000 

3. 000.  000 

2.000. 000 
7,000,000 

Vaccination  assistance  grants-  . 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

Reimbursements  for  military  service  credits 

Total 

12,500,000 

Direct  operations: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

200,000 

61,000 

15. 000 

128,000 

229.000 

85.000 

275.000 

18. 000 

10 

Office  of  Education 

Vocational  Rfihahilit.atinn  Administration 

1 

Public  Health  Service: 
Gnmmnnit.y  health 

Environmental  health 

13 

7 

430 

Rnrfian  nf  Medical  Services 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Other 

Total,  Public  Health  Service 

735. 000 
2,000 

15.000 

350. 000 

108.000 

21. 000 

450 

Freedmen’s  Hospital 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

1 

35 

4 

1 

Social  Security  Administration 

Welfare  Administration 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Total,  direct  operations 

1, 507, 000 

502 

Grand  total  _ . _ _ . _ _ _ _ . _ . 

14, 007,000 

502 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  there  any  agencies  within  the  Department 
that  will  show  a reduction,  moneywise  and  personnelwise,  in  1965 
over  1964? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  Public  Health  Service,  there  will  be  several 
appropriations  in  which  this  will  be  reflected.  My  recollection  is 
that  this  reflects  itself  in  connection  with  accident  prevention  and  it 
reflects  itself  with  respect  to  at  least  the  grant  portion  of  chronic 
disease  and  aging,  and  it  reflects  itself  with  respect  to  the  grant 
portion  of  what  used  to  be  called  assistance  to  States  general,  now 
called  general  health  grants.  And  it  reflects  itself  in  connection  with 
the  tuberculosis  program.  Then,  of  course,  I mentioned  the  one 
that  usually  is  not  heard  by  this  committee,  emergency  health  shows 
a reduction.  The  Cuban  refugee  program  shows  a reduction.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  are  reductions  in  construction  programs  where 
one  year  you  build  a building  and  then  the  next  year  you  do  not. 
By  and  large,  this  would  account  for  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Michel.  On  that  construction,  what  do  you  recall  the  com- 
parative figures  in  1965  as  against  1964  would  be? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Some  enlargement  in  the  total  area  of  construction. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Kelly,  in  this  area  of  contracting  for  personnel 
rather  than  carrying  them  on  your  rolls  as  permanent  employees, 
which  would  obviously  reflect  an  increased  figure,  are  you  contem- 
plating more  people  being  utilized  through  this  mechanism  through 
the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  preponderance  of  our  opera- 
tion is  an  extramural  operation.  We  carry  out  research  through 
colleges  and  universities.  We  carry  out  welfare  programs  throughout 
States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  over  and  above  what  we  are  doing  now  and  have 
been  doing  in  the  last  couple  of  years — - — • 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  change  in  the  policy,  no  attempt  to  do  work  now 
being  done  by  Federal  stalf  by  use  of  contract. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Financial  Statements 

(The  summary  financial  statements  and  data  previously  referred 
to  follow:) 


History  of  the  1965  budget 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  32. 


History  of  the  1965  budget — Continued 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  32. 
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Mental  Retardation 

INTRODUCTION 

The  mental  retardation  activities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  during  the  past  year  have  mainly  centered  about  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation  and  President  Kennedy’s  Special  Message  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Mental  Retardation,  February  5,  1963.  This  implementation  has  taken  the  form 
of  two  major  pieces  of  legislation  and  an  expansion  of  departmental  programs 
under  existing  authority.  The  Department  has  also  worked  closely  with  Dr. 
Stafford  L.  Warren,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Mental  Retardation. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Retardation  was  the  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Mental  Retardation 
and  the  Department. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  activities  is  discussed  below: 

The  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  the  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  in  October 
1961  with  the  mandate  to  prepare  a national  plan  to  help  meet  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  this  complex  problem.  In  October  1962  the  Panel  presented  its  report, 
which  was  subsequently  published  early  in  1963.  The  200-page  document  includes 
95  recommendations. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  the  Panel  employed  four  main  methods  of  study 
and  inquiry: 

1.  Task  forces  on  specific  subjects  were  appointed  to  which  all  members 
of  the  Panel  were  assigned;  special  advisers  were  designated  to  work  closely 
with  them. 

2.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  seven  major  cities  of  the  country  to  which 
public  officials  concerned  with  mental  retardation,  teachers,  representatives 
of  several  professions,  parents,  and  others  were  invited  not  only  to  report  on 
local  and  State  programs  and  gaps  in  service  but  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Panel. 

3.  Panel  members  and  advisers  visited  England,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  methods  of  care  and  education  of 
the  retarded  and  to  become  acquainted  with  research  in  those  countries. 

4.  A considerable  body  of  literature  and  the  results  of  recent  studies  were 
reviewed;  and  members  of  the  Panel  visited  and  observed  facilities  and 
programs  for  the  retarded  in  several  States. 

Considering  the  problem  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  its  broadest  aspects,  the 
Panel  addressed  itself  both  to  the  necessary  improvement  of  basic  services  to  all 
people,  and  to  the  improvement  of  specific  services  to  the  mentally  retarded.  In 
this  context,  the  main  recommendations  of  the  report  are  directed  to — 

1.  Research  in  the  causes  of  retardation  and  in  methods  of  care,  rehabili- 
tation, and  learning. 

2.  Preventive  health  measures  including:  (a)  A greatly  strengthened 
program  of  maternal  and  infant  care  directed  first  at  the  centers  of  population 
where  prematurity  and  the  rate  of  damaged  children  are  high;  ( b ) protection 
against  such  known  hazards  to  pregnancy  as  radiation  and  harmful  drugs; 
and  (c)  extended  diagnostic  and  screening  services. 

3.  Strengthened  educational  programs  generally  and  extended  and  en- 
riched programs  of  special  education  in  public  and  private  schools  closely 
coordinated  with  vocational  guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  specific 
training  and  preparation  for  employment;  education  for  the  adult  mentally 
retarded  and  workshops  geared  to  their  needs. 

4.  More  comprehensive  and  improved  clinical  and  social  services. 

5.  Improved  methods  and  facilities  for  care,  with  emphasis  on  the  home 
and  the  development  of  a wide  range  of  local  community  facilities. 

6.  A new  legal,  as  well  as  social,  concept  of  the  retarded,  including  pro- 
tection of  their  civil  rights;  life  guardianship  provisions  when  needed;  an 
enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  law  and  the  courts;  and  clarification 
of  the  theory  of  responsibility  in  criminal  acts. 
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7.  Helping  overcome  the  serious  problems  of  manpower  as  they  affect  the 
entire  field  of  science  and  every  type  of  service  through  extended  programs 
of  recruiting  with  fellowships,  and  increased  opportunities  for  graduate 
students,  and  those  preparing  for  the  professions  to  observe  and  learn  at 
firsthand  about  the  phenomenon  of  retardation.  Because  there  will  never 
be  a fully  adequate  supply  of  personnel  in  this  field  and  for  other  cogent 
reasons,  the  panel  has  emphasized  the  need  for  more  volunteers  in  health, 
recreation,  and  welfare  activities,  and  for  a domestic  peace  corps  to  stimulate 
voluntary  service. 

8.  Programs  of  education  and  information  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

In  addition  to  a strong  emphasis  on  research  and  prevention,  the  report 
recommends — • 

1.  That  programs  for  the  retarded,  including  modern  day  care,  recreation,, 
residential  services,  and  ample  educational  and  vocational  opportunities,  be 
comprehensive. 

2.  That  they  operate  in  or  close  to  the  communities  where  the  retarded 
live;  that  is,  that  they  be  community  centered. 

3.  That  services  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  a central  or  fixed  point  for 
the  guidance,  assistance,  and  protection  of  retarded  persons  if  and  when 
needed,  and  to  assure  a sufficient  array  or  continuum  of  services  to  meet 
different  types  of  need. 

4.  That  private  agencies  as  well  as  public  agencies  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  level  continue  to  provide  resources  and  to  increase  them  for  this 
worthy  purpose.  While  the  Federal  Government  can  assist,  the  principal 
responsibility  for  financing  and  improving  services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
must  continue  to  be  borne  by  States  and  local  communities. 

1963  MENTAL  RETARDATION  LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  88-156— The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental. 

Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963  (Mills-Ribicoff  Bill) 

On  October  24,  1963,  President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  amendments  to  the 
Social  Securit}^-  Act  that  represent  one  of  two  major  pieces  of  legislation  formu- 
lated to  prevent  and  combat  mental  retardation  in  the  United  States.  The 
amendments  are  designed  to  carry  out,  over  the  next  several  years,  a number  of 
the  recommendations  made  to  the  President  and  to  the  Nation  by  the  President’s- 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  amendments  contain  five  provisions: 

The  maternal  and  child  health  services. — The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes; 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  for  services  for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  in  areas  suffereing  from  severe  economic 
distress.  The  States  must  provide  matching  funds  for  one-half  of  the  amount 
appropriated;  the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distributed  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan. 

Total  expenditures  for  these  services  amounted  to  approximately  $95  million 
in  1962  ($25  million  f ederal  funds  and  slightly  more  than  $70  million  in  State  and 
local  funds).  These  services  in  1962  provided  prenatal  care  for  283,000  mothers, 
child  health  supervision  for  1.5  million  children,  vision  screening  tests  for  6.8 
million  children,  hearing  screening  tests  for  4.3  million  children,  and  polio  immuni- 
zations for  5.2  million  children.  Under  the  program  a number  of  special  project 
demonstrations  such  as  premature  care  centers,  adolescent  clinics,  health  programs- 
for  migrant  farmworkers,  and  professional  training,  also  are  supported. 
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Some  77  special  clinics  for  mentally  retarded  children  are  also  operated  through 
these  maternal  and  child  health  services.  During  1962  these  clinics  served  over 
20,000  mentally  retarded  children  and  their  families  by  providing  complete  evalua- 
tions, interpretations  to  the  families,  and  followup  care.  Screening  programs  for 
inborn  errors  of  metabolism  such  as  phenylketonuria  (PKU),  field  trials  of  tech- 
niques such  as  the  Guthrie  inhabition  assay  on  400,000  infants,  and  the  dietary 
management  of  some  200  infants  with  PKU,  are  also  being  carried  out  through 
this  program. 

The  increases  in  available  Federal  funds  for  this  program  authorized  under  the 
new  legislation  will  permit  strengthening  and  expanding  basic  services  to  mothers 
and  children.  By  improving  health  supervision  of  children,  some  primary  and 
secondary  prevention  of  mental  retardation  can  be  accomplished.  Earlier  and 
more  effective  casefinding  of  retarded  children  can  be  achieved.  Most  important, 
these  increases  would  permit  an  expansion  and  extension  of  the  special  clinics  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  the  development  of  new  clinics  where  none  exist  at 
present,  and  the  demonstration  of  ways  of  providing  new  types  of  services  such  as 
chromosome  analysis  and  genetic  counseling  of  mothers  who  have  given  birth  to 
mongoloid  babies. 

The  crippled  children1  a services. — The  Social  Security  Act  also  authorizes  grants 
to  State  crippled  children’s  agencies  for  services  for  locating  crippled  children  and 
for  providing  medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  services  and  care,  and 
facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitalization,  and  aftercare  for  children  who  are  crippled 
or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions  which  lead  to  crippling. 

The  States  must  provide  matching  funds  for  one-half  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distributed  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  its  State 
plan. 

During  1962  the  Federal  funds  invested  amounted  to  $25  million,  with  State 
and  local  funds  amounting  to  about  $54  million.  This  $79  million  program  served 
over  384,500  children  who  had  congenital  heart  disease,  rheumatic  fever,  cerebral 
palsy,  hearing  impairments,  epilepsy,  orthopedic  problems,  etc.  In  some  States 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  who,  in  addition  to  physical  handicaps,  were 
also  mentally  retarded,  ranged  as  high  as  17  percent  of  the  children  served. 

The  increases  under  this  program  authorized  by  the  new  legislation  will  permit 
the  States  to  accept  more  of  the  doubly  handicapped  children  who  are  also  men- 
tally retarded  for  corrective  surgery  and  treatment  of  the  physical  handicaps. 
At  present  many  States  because  of  limited  funds  cannot  serve  the  severely 
retarded.  For  example,  a State  program  with  only  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
open-heart  surgery  on  5 children,  which  has  10  children  on  a waiting  list,  would 
select  the  5 children  with  the  best  prognosis  and  prospects  for  normal  adjustment 
for  surgery.  A child  with  a heart  condition  who  is  also  retarded,  for  example, 
would  receive  a lower  priority. 

The  increases  in  funds  would  also  permit  sufficient  expansion  of  these  services  so 
that  they  could  be  offered  more  freely  to  mentally  retarded  children  with  physical 
handicaps  who  are  in  State  institutions  for  the  retarded.  At  present  some  16 
States  report  that  they  are  unable  to  make  their  crippled  children’s  services  avail- 
able to  patients  in  institutions.  In  an  additional  24  States  the  institutions  can 
refer  patients  for  service  but  use  of  the  services  are  limited  by  available  clinics, 
funds,  and  resources  in  the  institutions  for  followup  care. 

Grants  for  maternity  care  projects. — The  President’s  Panel  had  pointed  out  that 
the  prevalence  of  mental  retardation  is  higher  in  those  population  groups  where 
maternity  care  is  inadequate.  The  rate  of  premature  births  is  higher  among  these 
groups  and  the  rate  of  mental  retardation  is  substantially  higher  among  premature 
infants  than  among  full-term  infants.  Women  who  are  most  likely  to  have  pre- 
mature babies,  with  the  resultant  increased  proportion  of  mentally  retarded  and 
brain-damaged  children  are  predominantly  women  in  families  with  low  income  who 
receive  little  or  no  prenatal  care  and  who  have  complications  of  pregnancy. 
Complications  of  preganancy  likewise  are  more  prevalent  among  families  with  low 
income. 
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For  these  low-income  women  and  others  with  complications  of  pregnancy  it  is 
of  critical  importance  that  good  maternity  care  be  provided  during  the  prenatal 
period,  labor,  and  after  delivery.  Their  babies,  especially  if  premature,  will 
require  intensive  nursing  care  in  hospitals. 

r The  project  grants  authorized  by  the  new  legislation  will  enable  State  or  local 
health  agencies  to  provide  comprehensive  maternity  care  to  selected  high-risk 
patients  and  to  improve  greatly  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  care  for  these  mothers 
and  their  babies.  Care  in  hospitals  equipped  and  staffed  to  provide  service  of 
high  quality  for  mothers  suffering  from  complications  of  pregnancy  could  be 
purchased  by  the  health  agency.  Overcrowding  in  public  hospitals  would  be 
reduced  and  prenatal  clinics  would  be  made  more  readily  available.  Maternity 
patients  would  be  seen  earlier  and  complications  could  be  recognized  and  treated 
in  their  early  stages. 

The  program  should  help  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  caused 
by  complications  associated  with  childbearing  and  should  decrease  the  number  of 
premature  births  among  which  there  are  a notably  larger  number  of  damaged  and 
retarded  infants. 

Research  'projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  to  crippled  children’s 
services. — This  amendment  authorizes  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  make  grants  for 
applied  research  related  directly  to  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  to  the 
crippled  children’s  programs.  Grants  are  to  be  directed  toward  the  evaluation 
of  programs  and  improving  the  development,  management,  and  effectiveness  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  of  the  crippled  children’s  services.  As  opposed 
to  basic  research  grants,  these  projects  would  focus  on  such  areas  as  a followup 
evaluation  of  several  hundred  hydrocephalic  children  on  whom  corrective  surgery 
has  been  performed  in  order  to  evaluate  outcome,  assess  different  surgical  tech- 
niques and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  aftercare  programs. 

Mental  retardation  planning. — The  new  legislation  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $2.2  million  to  be  used  by  the  States  for  planning  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation.  These  planning  grants  mark  an  important  step  in 
following  through  on  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation,  particularly  those  that  are  directed  to  planning,  organiza- 
tion, and  coordination  of  State  and  local  services. 

The  Panel’s  report  reflects  a deep  concern  that  services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
provided  by  State  and  local  agencies  be  coordinated  in  their  administration  and 
comprehensive  in  their  scope.  The  Panel  also  devoted  an  entire  section  of  the 
report  to  a discussion  of  the  need  for  an  expanded  program  of  information  and 
education  to  stimulate  public  awareness  of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  mental  retardation  planning  grants  under  the  new 
legislation  is  to  support  the  development  in  each  State  of  a comprehensive  plan 
that  will  ultimately  result  in  an  action  program  to  combat  mental  retardation. 
To  be  eligible  for  these  grants,  a State  would  need  to  show  in  its  application  that 
it  was  giving  full  consideration  to  all  aspects  of  services  essential  to  planning  for 
comprehensive  State  and  community  action  to  combat  mental  retardation,  in- 
cluding services  in  the  fields  of  education,  employment,  rehabilitation,  welfare, 
health,  and  the  law.  The  Bureau  of  State  Services  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
will  administer  the  Federal  planning  grants. 

Public  Law  88-164 — Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 

Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (Hill-Harris  Bill) 

President  Kennedy  in  October  1963  approved  new  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  of  $329  million  over  a 4-year  period  to  provide  grants  for:  (a) 
construction  of  research  centers  and  facilities  related  to  mental  retardation;  ( b ) 
construction  and  establishment  of  community  mental  health  centers;  and  (c) 
training  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO  MENTAL  RETARDATION  PROGRAMS 

Construction  of  research  centers  and  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 

Construction  of  research  centers. — Because  of  the  increased  birth  rate,  the  decrease 
in  infant  deaths,  and  the  longer  life  expectancy  that  has  resulted  from  medical 
advances,  the  total  number  of  mentally  retarded  persons  in  this  country  is  grow- 
ing. Unless  major  advances  in  prevention  are  made,  it  is  expected  that  by  1970 
the  number  will  exceed  6 million,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  will  be  children. 
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The  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  aware  of  the  need  for  additional 
/research  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  recommended  the  development  of 
research  centers  at  strategically  located  universities  and  at  research  institutions 
for  the  retarded.  The  new  legislation  is  a direct  response  to  this  recommendation. 

Grants  may  now  be  made  for  the  construction  of  centers  for  research  on  mental 
retardation  and  related  aspects  of  human  development,  whether  biological, 
medical,  social,  or  behavioral.  The  new  legislation  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $26  million  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1967.  The  objective  is  to  find 
the  causes  and  means  of  preventing  or  ameliorating  the  effects  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. Even  though  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  under- 
standing the  mysteries  of  normal  and  abnormal  human  development,  unsolved 
questions  remain  many  and  complex.  Only  continued  research  in  numerous 
and  diverse  scientific  disciplines  can  uncover  the  interrelated  factors  affecting  the 
origin  and  development  of  mentality.  The  disciplines  represented  in  current 
/research  include  genetics,  biochemistry,  neurophysiology,  brain  chemistry, 
biology,  embryology,  virology,  neurology,  and  psychology. 

In  terms  of  the  size  and  seriousness  of  the  challenge,  the  research  effort  in 
mental  retardation  has  been  very  modest.  While  a number  of  specific  conditions 
that  produce  retardation  have  been  identified,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases 
result  from  incompletely  understood  physical,  psychological,  environmental, 
or  genetic  factors.  These  many  unknowns  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Nation’s 
medical  research  talents  and  skills. 

The  establishment  of  a number  of  new  centers  for  research  in  mental  retardation 
made  possible  under  this  new  law  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  store  of  basic 
knowledge  about  the  functioning  of  the  human  brain  and  the  development  of 
man’s  capacities.  The  centers  will  provide  the  fundamental  prerequisites  for  a 
successful  attack  on  the  complex  and  many-sided  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

Construction  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 

About  96  percent  of  the  Nation’s  5.4  million  mentally  retarded  people  are  cared 
for  outside  of  residential  institutions.  Few  of  the  mildly  retarded  require  insti- 
tutional care,  but  a great  number  of  the  moderately  retarded  and  almost  all  the 
severely  retarded  ultimately  require  care  in  a facility  that  provides  not  only 
educational  and  training  programs  but  also  medical  treatment  for  complicating 
physical  problems. 

Only  those  portions  of  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded  which  provide  an  active 
diagnostic,  treatment,  or  nursing  service  are  eligible  for  aid  under  the  Federal- 
State  hospital  construction  program.  Relatively  few  projects  of  this  nature  have 
received  Hill-Burton  aid  in  the  past,  and  even  this  limited  assistance  has  not 
helped  with  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  educational,  training,  and 
residential  services  provided  in  these  institutions. 

The  new  legislation  provides  a means  of  meeting  this  need  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  a need  dramatically  empha- 
sized by  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

The  new  law  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  two  types  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded: 

(1)  Project  grants  for  the  construction  of  university-affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. — Total  appropriations  of  $32.5  million  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1967  for  project  grants  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  which  are  associ- 
ated with  a college  or  university.  These  facilities  will  (a)  include,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  a full  range  of  clinical  services,  both  inpatient  and  outpatient,  for 
the  mentally  retarded;  ( b ) aid  in  demonstrating  provision  of  specialized  services 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded; 
and  (c)  aid  in  the  clinical  training  of  physicians  and  other  specialized  personnel 
needed  for  such  work  or  for  research  in  connection  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

(2)  Grants  to  States  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. — 
A total  of  $67.5  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  for  grants 
to  States  for  the  construction,  expansion,  remodeling,  replacement,  and  equipping 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  States 
will  be  required  to  assume  from  yz  to  % percent  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  funds  made  available  will  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, extent  of  need  for  such  facilities  and  the  extent  of  financial  need.  A minimum 
amount  ($100,000)  is  set  for  any  State. 

The  facilities  constructed  under  the  new  legislation  may  provide  for  the  diag- 
•nosis,  treatment,  education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well  as 
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the  training  of  specialists.  Sheltered  workshops  are  also  included,  if  they  are  part 
of  facilities  which  provide  comprehensive  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  construction  of  new  or  expanded  community  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded  will  enable  communities  more  adequately  to  bring  all  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  medical  knowledge  and  modern  educational  and  training  techniques 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

New  patterns  of  care  will  evolve  that  are  based,  to  a considerable  extent,  on 
the  specific  treatment  needs  of  the  retarded  individual.  Programs  can  be  planned 
for  a wide  range  of  deficiencies,  including  long-term  lifespan  plans  for  some,  and 
other  kinds  of  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  moderately  and  mildly 
retarded.  The  result  should  be  a system  of  facilities  tailored  to  the  dimensions 
of  need. 

Training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped  children 

Six  million  children  and  young  people  in  the  United  States  should  have  special 
education  to  help  them  progress,  but  for  many  of  them  no  special  educational 
opportunity  exists.  About  1.5  million  of  these  children  are  mentally  retarded; 
a similar  number  have  serious  emotional  problems  which  hold  back  their  learning.’ 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  by  States  and  local  communities  in  providing 
educational  opportunities,  by  1968  only  a little  more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation’s 
mentally  retarded  children  would  be  given  the  special  educational  attention  they 
require. 

Because  of  a lack  of  qualified  teachers,  only  about  one-fourth  of  our  1.5  million 
school-age  mentally  retarded  children  have  access  to  the  special  education  they 
need.  The  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  estimated  that  about  75,000 
special  teachers  are  needed  to  provide  specialized  instruction  to  all  retarded  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  United  States.  At  present  there  are  only  20,000  of  these 
teachers,  many  of  them  not  fully  qualified  to  teach. 

In  recognition  of  this  manpower  shortage,  the  Panel  recommended  an  extensive 
expansion  of  training  programs  to  provide  additional  teachers  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  more  demonstrations  and  studies  in  the  area  of  specialized  education. 
Public  Law  88-164  is  responsive  to  these  recommendations. 

The  new  law  amends  and  vastly  expands  Public  Law  85-926,  which  authorized 
a maximum  of  $1  million  per  year  in  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  State  educational  agencies  to  encourage  expansion  of  teaching  in  the  edu- 
cation of  mentally  retarded  children.  The  new  law  authorizes  total  appropria- 
tions of  $45.5  million  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  for  teacher  training  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation,  the  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
children.  The  law  also  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  each  of  the 
3 fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964  for  research  and  demonstration 
grants  to  States,  State  or  local  education  agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational 
or  research  agencies  and  organizations  relating  to  the  areas  of  handicaps  outlined 
in  the  legislation. 

This  part  of  the  new  legislation  will  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  special  or  technical 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  policy, 
services,  and  problems  in  connection  with  the  particular  fields  of  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  administering  (in  addition  to  the  mental 
retardation  fellowship  program  mentioned  above)  a scholarship  program  provid- 
ing $1.5  million  per  year  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf  under  Public  Law  87-276. 
This  act  expired  June  30,  1963,  but  provision  for  its  extension  is  made  in  the  new 
legislation.  An  advisory  committee  composed  of  knowledgeable  persons  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  has  been  established  in  connection  with  Public  Law 
85-926,  and  a similar  committee  has  been  serving  under  Public  Law  87-276  in 
the  field  of  the  deaf.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commissioner  may  appoint  other 
advisory  committees  in  such  fields  as  the  speech  impaired  and  hard  of  hearing, 
the  visually  handicapped,  the  crippled,  and  those  with  special  health  problems, 
and  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

Additionally,  the  new  legislation  calls  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
appoint  from  time  to  time  research  and  demonstration  panels  in  each  of  these 
six  broad  areas  of  handicaps,  to  evaluate  and  recommend  approval  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education.  To  help  coordinate  the  total  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  the  Commissioner  with  high-level  advisory  service  in  all  the 
fields,  an  overall  advisory  council  of  representative  leaders  may  be  formed  to  deal 
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with  general  policy  matters  and  to  insure  equity  and  consistency  within  the  total 
program. 

Simultaneous  with  the  President’s  signing  the  new  law,  the  Office  of  Education 
announced  the  establishment  of  a new  Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  legislation. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  M/ENTAL  RETARDATION 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy,  Governors  from  all  50  States  designated 
representatives  to  attend  the  White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Retardation  on 
September  18-20,  1963,  in  Warrenton,  Va.  Over  400  persons  working  in  the  area 
of  mental  retardation  attended,  representing  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, universities,  special  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hospitals,  health 
clinics,  social  service,  and  national  voluntary  organizations.  The  Department 
cooperated  with  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Mental 
Retardation  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  conference. 


Obligations  for  programs  on  mental  retardation,  selected  years 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does  not  have  a specific  program  identified 
with  the  problem  of  mental  retardation,  although  many  FDA  activities  have  an 
indirect,  contributory  relationship  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  For  example, 
FDA’s  efforts  to  determine  the  safety  of  new  drugs  used  to  treat  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  young  children  can  contribute  significantly  to  both  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mental  retardation,  although  FDA’s  basic  concern  is  for  the 
overall  safety  of  drugs. 

New  regulations  strengthening  control  over  distribution  of  new  drugs  for  clini- 
cal investigation,  that  became  effective  February  7,  1963,  and  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962  will  strengthen  FDA’s  drug  program  which  in 
turn  will  have  an  incidental  effect  on  the  problem  of  mental  retardation;  however, 
there  is  no  way  to  identify  specific  resources  within  this  broad  program  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  mentally  retarded  have  multiple  needs  reaching  into  the  fields  of  health, 
social  development,  education,  employment,  and  community  living.  A suitable 
education  is  particularly  important  to  retarded  children  and  youth.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  retarded,  one  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  school  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  the  Nation. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  expansion  and  improvement  of 
educational  programs  have  taken  many  forms.  These  have  included  factfinding 
and  opinion  studies  and  status  surveys,  the  calling  of  professional  conferences  on 
needs  and  programs,  and  extensive  consultation  and  correspondence.  In  addition, 
research  is  conducted  pertaining  to  problems  in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  research,  experimentation  and  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning applications  and  adaptation  of  communications  media  to  instructional 
problems. 

In  1965  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1J4  million  or  more  mentally  retarded 
school-age  children  and  youth  in  the  Nation  needing  special  education.  On  the 
basis  of  facts  and  estimates  only  about  one-fourth  of  these  children  is  likely  to 
to  have  such  an  opportunity. 

In  its  efforts  to  assist  mentally  retarded  children  and  youth,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion program  is  directed  toward: 

(1)  Educational  improvement  of  the  handicapped; 

(2)  Cooperative  research;  and 

(3)  New  educational  media  research. 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  shortage  of  qualified  educators  in  the  field  of  the  mentally  retarded  remains 
the  major  deterrent  to  the  development  of  new  programs  and  the  strengthening 
of  existing  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  additional  special 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  will  be  needed  if  these  children  and  youth  are  to 
have  access  to  a suitable  educational  program. 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  authorized  under  Public  Law  85-926  has 
concentrated  on  the  preparation  of  leadership  personnel  in  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  instructors  and  directors  of  college  and  university  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  supervisors 
and  directors  of  educational  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In  addition, 
stimulation  grants  have  been  made  available  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
strengthening  of  graduate  programs  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  in 
geographic  areas  of  the  Nation  not  being  adequately  served. 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  88-164,  enacted  October  31,  1963,  vastly  expands 
Public  Law  85-926  and  makes  possible  the  training  of  additional  professional 
personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  employment  as  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers,  as  personnel  to  train  such  teachers, 
and/or  as  personnel  to  engage  in  research  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation. 

During  the  first  4 years  that  the  program  developed  under  Public  Law  85—926 
was  in  operation,  about  667  fellowships  were  awarded  to  about  470  individuals. 
The  expanded  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-164  will,  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  provide  for  about  1,900  fellowships  and  traineeships  and 
about  20  stimulation  grants  for  training  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
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The  additional  number  of  professional  personnel  that  will  be  trained  under 
Public  Law  88-164  will  further  alleviate  the  existing  shortage  of  professional 
personnel  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Information  available  on  172  former  fellows  who  had  studied  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  85-926  showed  that  almost  90  percent  were  engaged  in  some 
type  of  education  activity  for  handicapped  children,  and  over  70  percent  were 
working  specifically  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation. 

The  majority  of  these  172  former  fellows  are  currently  employed  in  leadership 
positions  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  such  as  directing  State  or 
local  school  programs  or  conducting  teacher  preparation  programs  in  colleges 
and  universities.  This  statistical  information  provides  a solid  basis  for  optimism 
relative  to  the  anticipated  impact  that  the  expanded  program  to  be  developed 
under  section  301  of  Public  Law  88-164  will  have  on  the  education  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 

In  addition  to  the  traineeships  and  fellowships,  this  act  also  authorizes  a 
program  of  grants  to  States,  State  and/or  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  education  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
research  and  demonstration  program  is  needed  to  improve  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  handicapped  children,  particularly  in  the  development  of  curriculums 
and  new  teaching  techniques.  Such  a program  is  particularly  necessary  in  an 
area  as  diversified  and  complex  as  that  of  special  education  of  handicapped 
children.  In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  for  example,  instructional  materials 
present  a perennial  problem  to  the  classroom  teacher.  At  the  present  time,  little 
is  known  about  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  audio-visual  aids.  Systematic  re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  the  place  and  role  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the 
teaching  of  mentally  retarded  children.  As  results  of  research  become  known, 
the  efficiency  of  the  findings  would  then  be  demonstrated  and  new  instructional 
tools  and  techniques  for  mentally  retarded  children  would  then  be  made  available. 

COOPERATIVE  BESEARCH 

The  Cooperative  Research  Program  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  83-531.  The  initial  appropriation  of  $1  million  to  that  program  in  1957 
was  made  available  with  the  request  that  approximately  two-thirds  be  used  to 
support  research  pertaining  to  problems  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Since  that  time  about  11  percent  of  the  total  appropriated  amount  has  been  given 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to  State  educational  agencies  for  research 
on  problems  in  mental  retardation. 

Research  projects  in  mental  retardation  that  have  been  supported  through  the 
cooperative  research  programs  can  be  categorized  into  eight  general  problem 
areas.  A brief  description  of  a representative  problem  in  each  of  the  areas  are 
as  follows: 

Cognitive  processes:  An  example  of  a type  of  problem  in  this  area  is  one  in  which 
the  investigators  studied  how  mentally  retarded  children  differ  from  normal  and 
gifted  children  in  their  perception  of  form  and  meaning. 

Communication:  One  typical  project  has  shown  that  for  mentally  retarded 
children  the  best  language  channel  for  learning  is  listening.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  primary  grades. 

Counseling  and  guidance:  A study  was  directed  toward  an  assessment  of  the 
attitudes  of  parents  in  order  to  determine  what  personality  variables  affect  their 
attitudes,  and  what  effect  periodic  counseling  would  have  on  those  attitudes. 

Education  and  training:  A 4-year  longitudinal  study,  still  being  carried  on,  is 
making  comparisons  of  the  mentally  retarded  children’s  mental,  educational,  and 
social  development  as  a result  of  being  in  special  or  regular  classes. 

Identification  and  survey:  A research  project  in  this  area  reported  on  the  number 
of  mentally  retarded  children  in  one  State  and  how  other  States  might  use  the 
techniques  that  were  devised  for  surveying  and  identifying  mentally  retarded 
children  on  a statewide  basis. 

Learning:  The  finding  that  mentally  retarded  children,  as  compared  to  normal 
children,  having  more  fears  and  worries  and  the  impact  this  has  on  motivation 
and  performance  on  learning  tasks  is  typical  of  the  type  of  research  projects  in 
this  area. 

Measuring  instruments:  A research  project  in  this  area  has  resulted  in  a new 
test  for  measuring  the  hearing  vocabulary  and  verbal  intelligence  of  mentally 
retarded  children  from  as  young  as  22  months  to  18  years. 
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Miscellaneous:  One  project  within  this  area  was  concerned  with  research  design 
and  methodology  problems  that  must  be  accounted  for  in  research  problems  of 
educational  significance  in  the  whole  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Two  examples  of  other  types  of  projects  supported  through  the  cooperative 
research  program  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  are: 

1.  A demonstration  project  which  has  as  its  major  purpose  the  field  testing  of 
research  findings  in  a natural  school  setting.  The  demonstration  is  based  upon 
previous  research  of  Dr.  O.  K.  Moore  of  Yale  University.  He  found  that  pre- 
first-grade  normal  children  can  learn  basic  intellectual  and  interactional  skills, 
e.g.,  to  type,  to  print,  to  read,  to  take  dictation,  and  to  objectify  their  inter- 
actional experiences  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  prior  to  first  grade.  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings,  Dr.  Burton  Blatt  of  Houston  University  is  demonstrating  the 
effects  of  placing  familial  retardates  (those  who  do  not  have  central  nervous  dis- 
orders) in  a similar  environment  and  using  similar  teaching  techniques  as  were 
used  by  Dr.  Moore  with  normal  children.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  learning  of  retarded  youngsters  may  approach  a normal  level  if  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  under  conditions  which  are  not  threatening.  Pre- 
liminary results  of  this  project  at  Boston  University  indicate  that  children  who 
might  have  been  judged  to  be  mentally  retarded  at  preschool  age  are  now  attend- 
ing first  grade  and  appear  to  be  functioning  within  the  average  range. 

2.  A research  planning  conference  in  the  area  of  problems  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage of  mentally  retarded  children  was  recently  supported  by  the  cooperative 
research  program.  This  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Surveys  have  indicated  that  the  incidence  of  language  and  communication  dis- 
abilities among  mental  retardates  is  extremely  high.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
there  has  been  relatively  little  research  done  to  provide  a basis  for  an  organized 
body  of  information  on  which  to  adequately  train  personnel  to  work  with  speech 
and  hearing  handicapped  mentally  retarded  children.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
and  generate  new  research  in  this  area,  the  following  conference  objectives  were 
established : 

(а)  A review  of  existing  approaches  to  speech  and  language  and  the  consider- 
ation of  procedures  for  adapting  them  to  mental  retardates. 

(б)  A review  of  procedures  for  measuring  language. 

(c)  A review  of  the  studies  of  language  characteristics  of  mentally  retarded 
children. 

(d)  A review  of  special  language  training  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

(e)  Development  of  bases  from  which  strategies  for  large-scale  research  projects 
can  be  drawn. 

(/)  Preparation  of  a publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  which 
would  then  be  available  to  other  researchers  as  a guide  to  research  development  in 
this  area. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  YII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
grants  are  awarded  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  support  of 
research  and  experimentation  in  the  educational  uses  of  newer  media  of  com- 
munication. Thus  far,  about  $250,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  support  of 
projects  directly  concerned  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

Three  projects  that  have  been  completed  under  this  program  that  specifically 
affect  the  mentally  retarded  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  effects  of  mental  retardation  on  film  learning.  This  study,  which  was 
conducted  at  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  determined  various  types 
of  instructional  film  experiences  that  are  meaningful  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

2.  Automated  programs  for  the  instruction  of  arithmetic  concepts  to  mentally 
retarded  children.  This  project  was  conducted  at  Partlow  State  School,  Ala- 
bama. It  was  concluded  from  this  study  that  automated  teaching  can  be  a 
useful  supplementary  approach  to  teaching  students  who  are  mentally  retarded. 

3.  The  comparative  effectiveness  of  three  techniques  of  film  utilization  in 
teaching  a selected  group  of  educable  mentally  retarded  children.  This  study 
was  conducted  at  Grambling  College,  Louisiana.  It  was  found  that  student 
achievement  between  three  techniques  involving  learner  participation  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  narration  in  an  instructional  film  of  “Health  and  Safety” 
showed  no  significant  differences. 

In  addition,  there  will  soon  be  released  a 26-minute  motion  picture  film  entitled 
“Light  From  the  Black  Box,”  which  reports  upon  research  relating  to  programed 
self-instructional  materials  in  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children.  This 
film  is  being  produced  under  contract  with  the  Edward  R.  Johnstone  Training 
and  Research  Center,  New  Jersey. 
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The  range  of  instructional  materials  for  the  mentally  retarded  child  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  development  of  educational  technology  geared  to  this  level 
of  mental  ability  has  been  slow.  There  is,  therefore,  a continuing  need  for  more 
Tesearch  and  experimentation  in  this  area. 

The  findings  of  projects  supported  under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  are  widely 
disseminated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  using  new  communications  media  to  educate  their  students. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  transmittal  of  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  “A  National  Plan  To  Combat  Mental  Retarda- 
tion,” a great  deal  has  been  done  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel 
and  to  translate  them  into  training,  research  and  service  programs  designed  to 
serve  the  men,  -women,  and  youth  who  though  mentally  retarded  may  at  the  same 
time  be  prepared  for  social,  psychological,  vocational,  and  economic  independence. 

A major  conference  was  held  emphasizing  the  fundamental  approaches  to  the 
selection,  training,  counseling,  and  followup  techniques  used  in  bringing  the  most 
effective  services  to  the  largest  number  of  clients  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
who  offer  the  greatest  potentiality  for  successful  training,  placement,  and  on-the- 
job  adjustment.  The  findings  of  this  conference  will  be  available  by  late  spring 
and  will  provide  guidelines  to  vocational  rehabilitation  not  only  to  State  agencies 
but  to  other  public  and  private  agencies  throughout  the  land. 

Significant  studies  have  been  made  on  the  establishment  of  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  special  education  agencies  working  with  retarded  youth  ap- 
proaching the  age  of  school  separation  and  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  Such  youths  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  educational  pur- 
suits concurrently  with  then-  efforts  to  acquire  occupational  skills  in  which  they 
possess  the  needed  potential  capabilities  and  are  capable  of  learning.  This 
combination  of  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  rendered  during 
the  crucial  final  years  of  schooling  already  gives  evidence  that  reaching  the  client 
with  retardation  at  an  earlier  age  results  in  better  preparation  for  work,  less 
tendency  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  greater  adaptation  in  the  school  environment  and 
improved  employability. 

The  need  for  the  employment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  occupations  selected 
to  match  their  skills  and  ability  is  secondary  only  to  the  actual  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  work.  Taking  its  place  in  the  forefront  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  in  developing  a program  to  provide  an  initial  group  of  several 
hundred  jobs  in  Federal  agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  regions. 
This  plan  has  provided  for  certification  of  employability  by  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  careful  job  adjustment,  followup,  and  the  provision  of 
counseling  services  whenever  the  individual  may  be  in  need  of  such  services. 

Along  similar  lines  a close  working  relationship  has  been  established  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  staff  personnel  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
services  in  developing  plans  for  individuals  with  mental  retardation  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  unemployment  situation  resulting  from  automation,  industrial 
retardation,  and  the  like. 

The  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  are  applicable 
to  a sizable  extent  to  men  and  women  who  are  the  victims  of  industrial  changes 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control  and  yet  are  unprepared  to  seek  elsewhere 
in  new  fields  for  employment.  People  who  are  mentally  retarded  are  a categorical 
example  of  individuals  who  are  often  quite  capable  of  work  but  cannot  find 
employment  because  they  are  not  intellectually  or  vocationally  prepared  to  assume 
a new  kind  of  job.  With  selection,  training,  and  replacement  into  working  milieu 
they  often  find  satisfaction  and  success.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration and  the  several  State  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  offer  the 
Labor  Department  and  more  specifically  its  manpower  development  training 
program  a cooperative  relationship  that  insures  experience  in  working  with  both 
the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped.  The  client  with  mental  retardation 
wall  profit  from  the  use  of  personnel  and  facilities  already  adapted  to  working 
with  all  categories  of  disabled. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the  services 
it  must  render,  the  mentally  retarded  represent  one  of  the  very  large  disability 
groups  that  must  be  served.  Furthermore,  mental  retardation  is  a disability 
that  requires  a great  deal  more  time  and  study  to  provide  the  individual  with 
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the  kind  and  degree  of  assistance  he  requires  to  provide  for  free  and  independent 
behavior  or  as  near  that  goal  as  he  can  potentially  reach. 

The  programs  cited  here  indicate  very  significant  trends  that  have  already 
begun.  Further  developments  are  taking  place  as  rapidly  as  personnel  become 
available  who  contribute  new  and  untried  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  principal  immediate  concern  of  the  Federal-State  program  is  the  continuing 
need  for  the  provision  of  services  to  a potential  pool  of  retardates  that  are  in  the 
age  group  15  and  over  and  who  come  from  economically  restricted  households. 
This  population  group  encompasses  about  1 million  retarded  individuals,  to  which 
is  added  about  36,000  additional  young  men  and  women  every  year.  Our  task 
is  to  develop  the  Federal-State  program  to  a point  where  such  individuals  can  be 
assured  of  proper  evaluation,  training,  job  placement,  adequately  supervised 
leisure  time,  and  opportunity  to  dwell  in  a home  or  near  homelike  environment 
during  free  time  to  insure  the  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  retardate  and  the 
community. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  estimated  number  of  mentally  retarded 
rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  fiscal  years  1955, 
1959-65: 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Persons  rehabilitated 

Total 

Mentally 

retarded 

1955 

57, 981 
80, 739 
88, 275 
92, 501 
102, 377 
110, 136 
121,  000 
133,  000 

531 
2, 016 
2, 937 
3, 562 
4, 458 
5,909 
7, 500 
8,  750 

1959... 

I960-.. 

1961 

1962. 

1963 

1964. 

1965. 

The  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  continues  to  increase.  Although  in  1955,  about  1 percent  of  the 
total  number  of  rehabilitants  were  mentally  retarded,  as  compared  with  more 
than  5 percent  in  1964,  this  represents  an  increase  of  over  elevenfold  in  1963  in  the 
number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitations  over  1955. 

It  is  expected  that  8,750  will  be  rehabilitated  in  1965  at  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  about  $6,600,000  in  Federal  funds  in  addition  to  State  funds.  These 
totals  compare  with  the  estimated  expenditure  of  about  $5,550,000  in  Federal 
funds  in  1963  for  the  rehabilitation  of  7,500  mentally  retarded,  and  about 
$3,900,000  in  1963  for  the  rehabilitation  of  5,900.  In  an  as  yet  unpublished 
special  study  of  the  1963  caseload  it  was  found  that  an  additional  group  of  1,152 
rehabilitants  had  a secondary  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation.  If  this  group  is 
added  to  those  with  primary  mental  retardation  diagnosis  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  served  over  7,000  mentally  retarded  individuals  in 
1963. 

Many  of  the  State  agencies  have  responded  promptly  to  the  increased  public 
interest  in  mental  retardation.  In  many  instances  the  assignment  of  specialized 
staff  to  serve  the  retarded  has  expanded  considerably.  Examples  of  such  growth 
includes  increased  cooperation  between  public  and  private  schools  and  hospitals 
serving  the  retarded  and  local  rehabilitation  offices  and  facilities  including  re- 
habilitation centers  and  workshops;  the  introduction  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
into  training  schools  for  the  retarded;  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  assigned 
to  work  with  local  school  boards;  public  and  private  agencies  have  received 
assistance  in  developing  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  for  the  mentally 
retarded;  vocational  appraisal  clinics  have  been  established  to  serve  the  mentally 
retarded;  a steady  increase  in  vocational  evaluation  centers,  in  pre vocational 
evaluation,  work  tryout,  and  adjustment  is  going  on  in  many  areas  of  the  country; 
and  the  growing  number  of  States  committed  to  cooperative  special  education- 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  2 years  prior 
to  school  leaving.  Such  efforts  will  be  reflected  in  the  coming  years  by  significant 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  who  are  successfully  placed  and 
functioning  on  the  job. 
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EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Over  15  percent  of  all  the  extension  and  improvement  projects  initiated  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program  in  1955  were  specifically  geared  to  serve  this  disa- 
bility group.  Where  the  activity  was  of  continuing  nature,  it  was  usually  ab- 
sorbed under  the  regular  vocational  rehabilitation  program  after  its  expiration 
period. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

The  contribution  of  research  and  demonstration  to  the  solution  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  lies  in  five  critical  areas:  (a) 
Vocational  evaluation  and  training;  (6)  selective  placement,  followup,  and  job 
maintenance;  (c)  identification  of  family  and  social  factors  in  rehabilitation; 
{d)  coordination  of  rehabilitation  and,  (e)  special  education  and  organization  of 
services  in  the  community.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has 
pioneered  the  improvement  of  methods  and  evaluation,  training  and  placement 
of  retarded  persons  through  research,  and  in  the  introduction  of  such  services  in 
many  new  communities  across  the  country  through  demonstration. 

A total  of  41  selected  demonstration  projects,  using  workshop  technique,  have 
been  approved  in  30  States  in  locations  where  such  services  did  not  previously 
exist.  Federal  grant  support  has  been  completed  in  15  of  these,  and  26  are 
continuing.  Every  one  of  the  15  completed  projects  is  now  operating  wholly  with 
local  financing.  Reports  from  these  projects  show  that  an  average  of  over  25 
percent  of  their  clients  were  placed  in  competitive  employment.  Others  have 
been  placed  in  sheltered  employment  or  referred  for  specialized  training.  These 
projects  provide  extensive  service  to  the  State  divisions  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. A study  of  20  of  these  projects  showed  that  62  percent  of  all  referrals  to 
the  projects  were  made  by  State  agencies.  Projects  of  this  type  carried  out 
simultaneously  in  a number  of  places  under  varying  conditions  provide  laboratory 
situations  for  testing  and  developing  a wide  range  of  highly  specialized  techniques 
necessary  to  secure  employment  of  this  severe  disability  group. 

The  need  for  greater  expansion  of  services  to  individuals  with  mental  retarda- 
tion has  been  a growing  concern  of  the  Nation.  The  development  of  broader, 
comprehensive  programs  for  this  disability  group  was  given  great  emphasis  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  in  February  1963.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  a large  number  of  mentally  retarded  youth  leave  school  prematurely 
because  of  a lack  of  interest  in  education.  Many  need  continuity  of  support  to 
prepare  them  for  an  optimal  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  community  living  and 
employment.  Consequently,  a two-pronged  program  to  attack  this  problem 
was  instituted  in  1963,  which  brought  together  the  resources  of  special  education, 
community  agencies,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  One  prong  is  concerned  with 
coordinated  services  between  special  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
serve  mentally  retarded  youth  while  in  school;  the  other,  a work  experience  pro- 
gram for  those  young  people  in  their  last  year  in  school,  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  a well-established  workshop  in  the  community.  Demonstration  grants 
are  being  made  to  an  increasing  number  of  applicants  planning  to  carry  out 
programs  in  either  of  these  carefully  devised  approaches.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  approximately  20  to  25  of  these  will  be  in  operation.  These  projects 
will  have  a direct  effect  upon  the  school  dropout  problem  which  many  communities 
are  now  developing  plans  to  combat. 

Special  emphasis  built  upon  the  advanced  experimental  techniques  for  more 
effective  training  of  the  mentally  retarded  will  provide  a closer  relationship  with 
manufacturing  plants  and  industrial  settings.  Positive  results  from  projects 
which  include  programed  teaching  machine  methods  will  be  utilized  in  placement 
projects  using  the  production  of  electronic  components  and  other  precision  prod- 
ucts in  competitive  factory  situations.  Experience  in  the  United  States  has 
indicated  the  capacity  of  the  mentally  retarded  to  take  their  place  in  competitive 
industry,  working  at  the  type  of  jobs  which  the  Human  Resources  Foundation  in 
Albertson,  N.Y.,  has  demonstrated  as  possible  through  their  project.  The 
Devereux  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  MacDonald  Training  Center  Founda- 
tion in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children  in 
New  York  City  have  indicated  that  many  of  the  retarded  can  be  trained  for  a 
much  higher  level  of  job  than  they  had  previously  been  considered  able  to  perform. 

The  elevation  of  the  sheltered  works  operations  professionally  and  economically 
is  being  continued  for  the  retarded  in  new  and  continuing  projects.  There 
appears  for  the  first  time  a breakthrough  in  the  stereotype  patterns  in  training 
and  placement  which  formerly  inhibited  rehabilitation  team  members  from  reach- 
ing higher  expectation  levels  from  the  mentally  retarded. 
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TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Projected  training  activities  in  1965  include  the  continued  development  and 
support  of  three  regional  training  centers  in  mental  retardation  and  the  support 
of  seven  field  instructional  units  which  are  the  components  of  rehabilitation  train- 
ing projects  in  the  field  of  social  work,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  speech 
pathology  and  audiology  that  were  initiated  in  1964.  An  additional  15  field 
instructional  units  are  expected  to  be  established  in  1965. 

A total  of  $1,205,000  is  requested  for  support  of  25  teaching  grants  and  194 
traineeships  for  students  enrolled  in  basic  or  advanced  professional  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  personnel  for  rehabilitation  of  mental  retardates.  This 
amount  would  allow  $580,000  for  support  of  25  teaching  grants  and  $625,000  for 
194  traineeships.  In  addition,  about  $75,000  would  be  devoted  to  traineeships 
for  professional  personnel  enrolled  in  short-term  training  courses  dealing  with 
mental  retardation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  units  where  graduate  students  can 
secure  supervised  fieldwork  experience  in  settings  conducting  a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  for  mental  retardates  will  result,  not  only  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  students  in  future  specialization  in  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  but  will  substantially  increase  the  mental  retardation  content  in  the  total 
curriculum  of  the  graduate  training  program  through  the  development  of  teaching 
materials  and  research  projects  growing  out  of  student  experience  in  fieldwork. 

The  regional  training  centers  are  being  established  to  provide  a series  of  short- 
term training  courses  dealing  with  mental  retardation  for  personnel  with  basic 
professional  training  in  the  respective  fields  who  need  intensive  instruction  in 
problems  of  mental  retardation.  The  faculty  will  be  interdisciplinary.  There 
will  be  a core  of  full-time  faculty  members,  augmented  by  part-time  instructors 
and  consultants.  Courses  will  be  not  only  didactic  but  also  offer  opportunities 
for  clinical  practice  to  develop  skills  in  serving  mental  retardates. 

Two  pilot  projects  are  now  being  supported  that  are  concerned  with  development 
of  training  courses  to  prepare  sheltered  workshop  directors  and  floor  supervisors 
for  their  respective  responsibilities. 

Since  most  workshops  offer  opportunities  for  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
tryout  of  mental  retardates,  improvements  in  their  management  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  hold  promise  of  improvement  of  services  to  this  disability  group. 

In  1965  it  is  expected  that  training  grants  will  be  made  (a)  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  schools  of  occupational  therapy  in  increasing  their  emphasis  on  prepa- 
ration for  service  to  the  mentally  retarded,  through  both  classroom  courses  and 
clinical  practice,  and  (6)  to  develop  occupational  therapy  assistant  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  assistants  to  work  in  agencies  and  institutions  serving 
the  mentally  retarded,  under  the  supervision  of  registered  occupational  therapists. 

Long-range  goals  for  training  of  personnel  to  serve  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  include: 

(1)  Increase  in  numbers  of  students  in  graduate  training  programs  in  psychol- 
ogy, social  work,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
receiving  specialized  training  in  rehabilitation  of  mental  retardates  through  super- 
vised fieldwork  in  mental  retardation  settings,  by  means  of  support  of  instruction 
costs  and  traineeships. 

(2)  Improvement  in  curriculum  content  and  teaching  methods  in  rehabilitation 
training  projects  through  support  of  field  teachers,  development  of  case  material 
and  other  teaching  aids  and  encouragement  of  research  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  training  courses  dealing  with  the  scope,  nature  and  place 
of  the  content  on  mental  retardation  in  the  curriculum. 

(3)  Upgrading  of  personnel  now  serving  the  mentally  retarded  through  short- 
term training  courses  of  great  variety  in  length,  subject  matter,  intensity,  depth, 
and  frequency.  Included  will  be  professional  personnel  in  all  relevant  fields, 
sheltered  workshop  executives,  floor  supervisors,  and  others  in  positions  with 
management  responsibilities. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  a comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  mental  retardates  through  training  courses  focused  on  interdis- 
ciplinary program  planning  and  operation  of  rehabilitation  services. 

(5)  Stimulation  of  training  programs  for  assistant  or  aide  positions  in  such 
fields  as  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  social  work,  and  rehabilitation 
counseling,  including  definition  of  functions,  definition  of  educational  objectives 
curriculum  development,  and  preparation  of  teaching  materials. 

(6)  Support  of  training  programs  for  volunteers  in  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  not  only  for  assistance  to  professional  personnel  engaged  in  services  to 
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individuals  or  groups,  but  also  for  lay  leadership  in  community  planning  and 
program  development. 

(7)  Development  of  training  programs  to  prepare  executives  and  other  manage- 
ment personnel  in  rehabilitation  facility  administration,  including  workshops 
offering  sheltered  employment,  vocational  evaluation  or  occupational  adjustment 
services. 

(8)  Extension  and  development  of  training  in  rehabilitative  medicine  to  include 
orientation  to  mental  retardation  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  at  the  residency 
level  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  past  decade,  and  particularly  during  the  last  3 years,  the  American 
people  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation.  A 
condition  which  dims  the  lives  and  limits  the  productivity  of  more  than  million 
children  or  adults,  that  costs  billions  of  dollars,  and  creates  tens  of  millions  of 
heartaches,  cannot  be  viewed  with  complacency  by  a nation  which  prides  itself  on 
scientific  and  social  initiative.  In  recognition  of  these  facts,  President  Kennedy 
in  1961  appointed  a Panel  of  27  scientists,  educators,  and  other  leaders  to  study 
the  problem  and  formulate  a “proposed  program  of  national  action  to  combat 
mental  retardation.”  The  report  of  the  Panel,  which  was  published  in  February 
of  1963,  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  two  major  legislative  measures,  were  signals 
for  an  intensified  and  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  National,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  civic  and  professional  groups  to  grapple  with  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation. 

The  role  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  derives  primarily  from  its  mission 
to  conduct  and  support  biomedical  research  and  training,  and  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  such  activities. 

The  nature  of  mental  retardation,  its  causes  and  consequences,  are  still  only 
partially  understood.  As  they  are  revealed,  piece  by  piece,  prompt  application 
of  findings  must  be  pressed.  Cooperation,  therefore,  between  and  among  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  other  major  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  essential,  so  that  the  primary  investment  in  research  and  training  programs  will 
yield  the  full  returns  to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  investigator  in  the  basic  sciences,  mental  retar- 
dation is  not  one  problem  but  many  different  problems,  requiring  different  formu- 
lations, skills,  and  approaches.  Although  a definite  cause  or  diagnosis  can  be 
assigned  only  in  a minority  of  cases,  even  now  it  takes  several  pages  to  list  the 
specific  diseases  and  disorders  of  which  mental  retardation  is  a manifestation. 
Among  the  diverse  causes  can  be  listed:  a slight  molecular  rearrangement  in  the 
germ  cells  of  an  ancestor;  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  due  to  a virus  flourishing 
in  the  salivary  gland  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy;  disturbances  of  the  blood 
sugar  balance  in  the  newborn  infant;  malfunction  of  the  kidney;  the  accumulation 
of  abnormal  quantities  of  lead  or  copper  in  the  body;  pressures  on  the  brain  arising 
from  anatomical  defects;  inadequate  emotional,  educational,  or  sensory  stimu- 
lation in  early  childhood;  and  physical  damage  to  the  brain  through  abuse  of  the 
child,  or  caused  by  accident.  This  is  only  a very  partial  enumeration.  No  one 
scientific  specialty  can  deal  with  all  of  these  topics  and,  indeed,  on  most  of  them 
cooperation  of  several  representatives  from  various  disciplines  will  be  necessary. 

Because  mental  retardation  is  evidence  of  interference  with  normal  maturation, 
it  is  a problem  in  child  development;  because  it  involves  intelligence,  it  is  a neu- 
rological problem;  because  it  involves  social  adaptation  and  behavior,  it  is  a 
psychosocial  and  a psychiatric  problem;  because  it  involves  difficulties  in  learning, 
it  is  a psychological  and  educational,  as  well  as  a neurophysiological  problem. 
This  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  its  facets,  but  it  suffices  to  show  the  relevance 
of  a wide  range  of  programs  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

RECENT  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENTS 

Research  centers 

Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  was  recently  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-164  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $26  million  over  a 4-year  period  for 
urgently  needed  project  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  construction  of 
facilities  for  research,  whether  biological,  medical,  social,  or  behavioral,  which 
may  assist  in  finding  the  causes,  and  means  of  prevention,  of  mental  retardation, 
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or  in  finding  means  of  ameliorating  the  effects  of  mental  retardation.  These 
funds  are  specifically  earmarked  for  construction  of  centers  for  research  on  mental 
retardation  and  related  aspects  of  human  development,  with  Federal  matching 
funds  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction.  These  provisions  will  greatly 
help  to  stimulate  the  essential  cross-disciplinary  research  on  mental  retardation 
which  is  drastically  needed  if  the  causes  of  this  disability  are  to  be  discovered  and 
effectively  combated. 

In  terms  of  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  national  mental  retardation  program — 
the  conquest  of  mental  retardation  as  a national  problem — the  key  element  in  the 
program  is  new  knowledge.  The  need  for  more  research  is  dictated  by  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  this  problem  and  by  the  vast  scientific  unknown  relating  to  its 
causes  and  prevention. 

It  is  expected  that  these  centers  will  provide  comprehensive  multidisciplinary 
research  and  research  training  programs  aimed  primarily  at  seeking  means  of 
diagnosing,  preventing,  and  ameliorating  mental  retardation.  Necessarily,  these 
centers  will  need  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  to  allow  for  a many-faceted 
approach  aimed  at  solving  the  complex  puzzle  of  mental  retardation. 

With  full  application  of  the  provision  in  the  new  law  for  mental  retardation 
research  centers,  it  is  anticipated  that  from  five  to  eight  such  centers  will  be  con- 
structed during  the  4-year  period  covered  in  Public  Law  88-164.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  first  of  these  centers  will  be  operational  by  fiscal  year  1967.  At 
present,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  on  hand  applications  for  mental  retardation 
research  center  construction  which  are  scheduled  for  early  consideration  at  the 
next  meetings  of  the  appropriate  National  Advisory  Councils. 

Administration  of  the  program  to  provide  grants  for  the  construction  of  these 
research  centers  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Research  Facilities 
and  Resources  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  working  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  The 
construction  of  these  centers  for  research  on  mental  retardation  and  related  as- 
pects of  human  development  is  a bold,  new  approach  to  an  attack  on  mental 
subnormality.  It  is  an  approach  that  will  go  a long  way  toward  hastening  the 
day  when  the  darkness  and  mystery  surrounding  retardation  will  be  swept  away 
and  prevention  and  control  will  no  longer  be  a hope,  but  a reality. 

Hospital  improvement  program 

During  the  past  year,  plans  and  guidelines  were  developed  and  mechanisms 
set  in  motion  to  assist  the  States  to  begin  to  plan  definitively  for  the  better  care 
for  the  mentally  retarded  as  a significant  part  of  the  hospital  improvement  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
Organization  of  State  Coordinators  for  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
was  established  as  a result  of  a NIMH-sponsored  meeting,  thus  facilitating  the 
communication  between  State  coordinators  and  program  activities  within  and 
between  the  various  States. 

In  preparation  for  this  hospital  improvement  program  it  was  learned  that  there 
are  over  137  State  institutions  in  the  53  States  and  Territories,  over  half  of  which 
had  been  established  before  1925.  As  to  size,  it  was  discovered  that  there  are 
23  institutions  which  have  a total  of  2,000  or  more  residents.  Other  facets  of 
information  made  available  will  be  of  significant  help  as  we  move  into  an  area 
of  providing  better  care  and  treatment  for  the  residents  of  these  institutions 
through  the  hospital  improvement  program. 

Research  training  programs 

Progress  in  research  in  mental  retardation  will  depend  on  the  availability  of 
skilled  investigators  in  many  disciplines. 

As  early  as  1957,  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness launched  a program  to  train  neurologists  to  specialize  in  neurological  disorders 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  There  are  now  11  such  programs,  and  over  40  men 
are  receiving  this  training  in  order  to  become  leaders  of  the  new  and  broadened 
attack  on  these  disorders. 

These  men  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  needs  for  day-to-day  medical  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  They  can,  however,  provide  essential  training  and  consulta- 
tion services  to  the  many  physicians  of  other  disciplines  who  must  be  involved  in 
the  newly  developing  national  program.  These  special  programs  augment 
earlier  ones  which  provided  support  for  approximately  900  postdoctoral  and  special 
fellows  in  neurology  and  contributed  to  the  training,  environment,  and  personal 
support  of  an  estimated  1,600  specialists. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  awarded  19  grants 
totaling  $584,000  to  institutions  providing  training  in  the  area  of  mental  retarda- 
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tion.  These  grants  included  over  $200,000  for  the  support  of  over  200  stipends 
for  trainees  to  spend  all  or  some  part  of  their  time  receiving  training  in  this  area. 

Training  was  provided  for  personnel  in  the  “core”  areas  of  psychiatry,  psychol- 
ogy, social  work,  and  nursing,  as  well  as  for  other  personnel  in  mental  health 
related  fields. 

In  psychiatry  over  $100,000  was  awarded  to  four  institutions.  Of  these  funds 
some  $17,000  was  designate  for  15  trainee  stipends.  Five  grants  amounting  to 
$160,000  were  made  in  psychology.  In  both  fields,  the  trainees  will  be  completing 
graduate  education  with  emphasis  on  mental  retardation,  so  that  the  number  of 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  trained  to  specialize  in  mental  retardation  will  be 
increased.  The  remainder  of  money  in  the  grants  is  for  strengthening  faculty 
and  improving  and  increasing  teaching  psychiatry  and  spychology  as  they  are 
related  particularly  to  mental  retardation.  Seven  social  work  programs  were 
supported  at  a cost  or  some  $225,000  with  over  $85,000  of  this  amount  allotted 
for  44  traineeships. 

One  small  grant  amounting  to  $11,000  was  just  begun  in  the  nursing  area. 
This  project  is  intended  to  identify  and  integrate  concepts  and  techniques  per- 
taining to  mental  retardation  in  the  psychiatric  nurse  curricula. 

Over  $75,000  was  awarded  for  two  pilot  projects  pro',  iding  training  in  one 
instance  for  subprofessional  personnel  to  serve  as  houseparents  and  home  super- 
visors for  residential  child  treatment  institutions,  and  in  another  instance  to 
provide  appropriate  training  and  education  for  music  therapists  to  work  with 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  former  project  includes  funds  for  the  full-  or 
part-time  support  of  108  trainees  and  the  latter  includes  support  for  6 full-time 
trainees. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  intends  to 
support  a number  of  research  training  programs  in  basic  and  clinical  sciences  in 
addition  to  three  mental  retardation  training  programs  in  the  field  of  psychology 
which  have  been  transferred  to  this  Institute.  Fellowships  are  also  supported 
including  one  in  the  area  of  human  genetics,  and  a research  career  award  in  learn- 
ing and  attention  of  retardates,  and  a research  career  development  award  in 
biochemical  disorders  in  mental  retardation  have  been  transferred  to  this  Institute. 

SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCES 

Despite  the  many  difficulties  encountered,  advances  relevant  to  mental  retarda- 
tion are  continuing  and  accelerating  on  many  scientific  fronts.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned: 

1 . Prevention  of  viral  diseases 

Measles,  an  ubiouitous  viral  disease,  is  rarely  regarded  as  a serious  infection; 
yet,  measles  encephalitis,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  may  occur  as  a 
complication  in  approximately  one  out  of  every  thousand  children  who  have 
measles.  This  serious  complication  of  measles  may  cause  death,  or  result  in 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  behavioral  disorders,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  these.  Successful  immunization  with  measles  vaccines  has  been 
achieved  and,  now  that  a vaccine  is  available  on  a large  scale,  a significant  cause 
of  neuropsychiatric  disability  in  children  may  be  eliminated. 

An  important  new  discovery  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  measles  virus  on  the 
chromosomes  of  body  cells.  Cell  cultures  from  children  with  measles  show  a 
significant  proportion  of  chromosome  breaks.  That  measles  and  other  viruses 
can  alter  chromosomes  of  the  gametes  of  parents  to  produce  abnormal  offspring 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  determined. 

German  measles,  like  regular  measles,  may  have  a devastating  effect  on  child 
development.  Prospective  studies  indicate  that  German  measles  (rubella), 
affecting  women  during  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  may  be  followed  by 
congenital  malformations,  including  mental  retardation,  in  10  to  12  percent  of 
offspring.  It  is  apparent  that  the  key  to  the  prevention  of  German  measles 
and  its  complications  is  the  isolation  and  cultivation  of  this  virus.  This  has 
recently  been  accomplished.  The  outlook  is  good  for  the  production  of  an 
immunizing  agent  that  may  result  in  the  elimination  of  this  syndrome  in  infants 
born  of  infected  mothers. 

2.  Mongolism 

The  discovery  in  1959  that  persons  with  this  condition  have  an  additional  small 
chromosome  has  not  only  eliminated  a number  of  false  theories  but  has  stimulated 
a large  number  of  new  investigations.  It  is  now  known  that  several  different 
mechanisms  must  be  involved  and  that,  contrary  to  earlier  suppositions,  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  borderline  or  partial  mongolism,  in  rare  cases,  does  exist.  This  may 
occur  when  nondisjunction,  which  produces  the  extra  chromosome,  takes  place 
after,  rather  than  before,  fertilization  with  the  result  that  the  individual  is  a 
chromosomal  mosaic  having  both  normal  and  trisomic  cells. 

The  biochemical  abnormalities  engendered  in  mongols  by  the  presence  of  the 
extra  chromosome  material  are  obviously  numerous  and  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a biochemical  equilibrium  which  differs  from  that  in  normal  individuals. 
While  this  observation  holds  out  the  hope  that  the  balance  may  be  partially  re- 
dressed by  treatment,  additional  research  must  be  anticipated  before  practicable 
and  safe  applications  may  be  proposed. 

8.  Metabolic  disorders 

The  much-publicized  disorder  phenylketonuria,  a preventable  form  of  mental 
retardation,  likewise  presents  some  unfinished  business.  An  improved  method  of 
screening,  applicable  in  the  newborn  period,  has  not  only  indicated  that  the  inci- 
dence of  this  disease  is  higher  than  has  been  supposed  (with  1 out  of  every  50 
normal  members  of  the  population  being  a carrier)  but  has  also  opened  the  way 
for  a concurrent  screening  for  other  metabolic  disorders.  Although  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  artificial  diet  is  still  the  only  available  preventive  treatment  for  phenyl- 
ketonuria, the  search  for  a more  fundamental  therapy,  such  as  a substitute  for  the 
missing  enzyme,  must  continue. 

Parents  who  are  functionally  normal  may  transmit  metabolic  or  chromosomal 
disorders  to  their  offspring  who  then  manifest  the  disorder.  Most  of  us  are  prob- 
ably carriers  of  undesirable  recessive  genes.  The  identification  of  carrier  states 
by  laboratory  methods  is  now  possible  for  a few  genetic  disorders,  and  this  appears 
to  be  a fruitful  area  for  further  investigation.  By  identifying  carriers,  primary 
prevention  through  genetic  counseling  may  be  employed. 

4.  Studies  of  deoxyribonucleic  acid  ( DNA ) 

The  development  and  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  atom 
have  led  to  revolutionary  changes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  science 
and  technology.  Similarly,  the  recent  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  DNA,  the 
life  perpetuating  substance  found  in  all  living  cells,  has  placed  the  life  sciences  on 
the  crest  of  a new  wave  of  discovery  which  may  have  implications  for  mental 
retardation.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery,  some  of  the  rare  genetic  disorders  may 
be  found  to  originate  from  a relatively  trivial  error  in  the  transmission  of  the 
genetic  code. 

The  mode  of  replication  of  chromosomes  has  been  made  clearer,  and  with  it 
comes  the  possibility  of  a better  understanding  of  how  chromosomal  abnormalities 
arise. 

5.  Biochemical  studies 

This  year,  new  evidence  regarding  the  chemical  defect  in  the  genetic  disorder 
called  Wilson’s  disease  has  been  developed.  In  this  disorder,  it  has  been  known 
that  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  copper  exists  in  certain  nuclei  of  the  brain. 
It  has  been  clear  that  the  presence  of  copper  in  these  areas  is  regularly  accompanied 
by  structural  and  functional  alterations  leading  to  the  devastation  of  this  disease. 
Nevertheless,  the  biochemical  action  of  copper  within  these  tissues  has  been 
obscure.  Recent  efforts  indicate  that  the  copper  acts  largely  within  the  mito- 
chondria, where  it  manifests  two  antithetic,  or  opposing  biochemical  reactions. 
In  one,  it  acts  to  split  the  nuclease  known  as  flavine  adenine  dinucleotide.  In 
the  other,  succinate  blocks  the  action  of  copper  on  any  other  substance  by  com- 
bining with  it  in  a process  called  chelation.  The  observation  of  these  specific 
biochenical  reactions  of  copper  in  the  cell  is  an  important  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  biochemical  means  of  obviating  this  toxic  effect. 

In  the  study  of  Tay-Sachs’  disease,  another  inherited  neurological  disorder 
causing  mental  retardation  and  uniformly  fatal,  scientists  have  recently  discovered 
a method  for  the  identification  of  carriers  of  the  gene  of  this  disease.  Studies 
have  demonstrated  the  occurrence  in  the  bloodstream  of  affected  individuals  of 
a specific  enzyme  deficit  in  more  than  600  persons  tested.  This  enzyme  deficit 
has  been  found  in  persons  with  the  disorder  and  in  their  relatives  who  do  not  have 
the  disease,  but  are  carriers  of  the  gene.  When  two  such  individuals  are  married 
there  is  a probability  of  Tay-Sachs’  disease  occurring  in  one  out  of  four  of  their 
children.  The  enzyme  deficiency,  and  thus  the  carriers  of  the  disease,  can  be 
detected  by  a relatively  simple  chemical  method.  A central  registry  has  been 
established  for  the  disorder  and  physicians  across  the  country  are  contributing 
information. 

Additional  information  relating  to  Tay-Sachs’  disease  has  come  from  investi- 
gators in  Israel  who  have  isolated  two  new  glycolipides  from  brain  tissues  of 
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patients  with  the  disorder.  These  two  studies  are  throwing  new  light  on  the 
essential  nature  of  the  disorder. 

6.  Toxic  effects  of  chemicals 

Lead  poisoning  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  mental  retardation.  It  occurs 
in  children  1 to  3 years  of  age,  and  is  usually  caused  by  eating  lead  paint.  Recent 
investigations  have  indicated  that  the  essential  process  bears  many  resemblances 
to  changes  associated  with  asphyxia — a major  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  of  lead 
toxieity  being  changes  in  the  permeability  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain.  Here 
again  the  major  cause  of  brain  damage  appears  to  be  the  swelling  and  compression 
of  the  brain  which  results.  A broad-scale  investigation  of  this  mechanism  of 
brain  edema  is  an  important  part  of  NINDB’s  developing  program. 

7.  Behavioral  studies 

Although  the  use  of  rewards  to  reinforce  desired  behavior  in  children  is  scarcely 
a novel  idea  to  parents,  the  methods  by  which  this  principle  can  be  adapted  and 
applied  successfully  and  efficiently  to  the  training  of  profoundly  retarded  children 
have  only  recently  received  attention.  Recent  research  has  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  improving  personal  hygiene  and  reducing  destructive  behavior,  such 
as  head  banging,  in  this  group.  These  findings  should  have  immediate  practical 
application  in  residential  institutions  caring  for  such  children. 

Long-range  multidisciplinary  research  programs  are  currently  underway  on 
the  behavioral,  biological,  and  social  mechanisms  and  consequences  of  brain 
damage  and  defective  brain  development  in  children.  Specifically,  investigators 
are  developing  more  precise  means  of  diagnosing  brain  damage  and  relating 
cerebral  dysfunction  to  behavioral  aberrations. 

Many  studies  are  seeking  to  identify  characteristics  of  newborn  children  which 
may  forecast  an  increase  in  neonatal  mortality  rate  or  neurological  abnormality 
rate  in  surviving  children.  To  date,  the  Apgar  method  of  assessment  of  the  new- 
born child,  both  at  1 and  5 minutes,  appears  by  far  to  be  the  best  predictor.  The 
5-minute  Apgar  rating  seems  to  be  much  more  strongly  associated  with  neonatal 
mortality  and  neurological  morbidity  at  the  1-year  level  than  the  1-minute  Apgar 
rating. 

A reinvestigation  of  the  problem  of  hyperbilirubinemia  of  prematurity  and  its 
importance  in  brain  damage  is  now  in  progress.  Investigators  are  questioning  the 
standards  currently  being  applied  in  testing  for  the  red  bile  pigment,  bilirubin, 
and  are  suggesting  that  lower  levels  of  danger  should  be  established. 

OUTLOOK 

We  are  now  in  a promising  era  of  development  in  the  life  sciences,  and  mental 
retardation  can  reap  its  fair  share  of  this  anticipated  progress.  This  promise  will 
be  realized,  however,  only  if  favorable  conditions  are  maintained:  peace,  reason- 
able prosperity,  opportunities  and  facilities  for  unimpeded  communication  of 
information,  and  expansion  of  facilities  for  research  and  for  training  the  new 
generations  of  investigators. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge  makes  specialization  even  more  necessary, 
and  with  it  the  risk  that  developments  in  one  field  may  miss  the  chance  for  fruitful 
applications  in  another.  It  seems  likely  that  biological  and  behavioral  scientists 
will  need  to  take  a cue  from  recent  history  in  the  physical  sciences  and  recognize  a 
larger  role  for  collaborative  research  efforts  of  various  kinds.  The  collaborative 
perinatal  project  of  the  NINDB  has  been  an  example  of  such  efforts. 

Although  a wealth  of  information  has  recently  been  accumulated,  there  is  still 
a big  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  a number  of  conditions  that  cause  mental  subnor- 
mality. This  is  particularly  true  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  noxious  agents 
operate  during  the  prenatal  period.  Not  only  do  we  lack  knowledge  on  the  pre- 
vention of  the  damaging  effects  of  some  of  these  diseases,  but  also  our  understand- 
ing of  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of  a number  of  syndromes  is  still  painfully 
insufficient. 

Following  the  introduction  of  antibiotics  and  other  chemotherapeutic  agents, 
the  sequelae  of  meningitis  have  either  been  prevented  or,  for  the  most  part, 
minimized.  However,  a number  of  these  patients  are  still  left  with  crippling 
neuromuscular  complications,  speech,  hearing,  and  similar  sensory  handicaps 
which  might  have  been  prevented  had  an  early  diagnosis  been  made  and  appro- 
priate therapeutic  measures  administered.  A better  understanding  of  the 
selective  action  of  the  “blood  brain”  barrier  could  be  of  assistance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  central  nervous  system  infections. 
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With  increasing  use  of  the  biological  products  which  are  at  our  disposal,  es- 
pecially vaccines,  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  that  exert  a harmful  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system  will  be  prevented.  Public  Health  authorities  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  in  solving  these  problems.  Health  education  programs 
and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  importance  of  disease  prevention 
are  of  primary  importance. 

Our  understanding  of  some  of  the  biochemical  abnormalities,  as  well  as  the 
cytological  aberrations  that  characterize  some  of  the  conditions  known  to  cause 
mental  retardation,  has  improved  over  the  past  few  years.  That  a large  void, 
is  still  present  in  our  knowledge  of  prevention  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
molecular  studies  that  are  currently  underway,  including  the  structure  and  bio- 
chemistry of  genes  as  well  as  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  and  ribonucleic  acid 
(RNA),  will  undoubtedly  fill  this  gap  and  hopefully  alleviate  human  miseries 
and  help  our  less  fortunate  children. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  RESPONSIBILITIES  WITHIN  NIH 

For  the  present — and  looking  also  to  the  years  immediately  ahead — the  NIH 
research  attack  against  mental  retardation  will  continue  to  be  pressed  from  a 
variety  of  program  perspectives,  as  required  by  the  number,  range,  and  intran- 
sigence of  problems  to  be  solved.  Each  of  several  NIH  Institutes  will  further 
develop  research  efforts  along  the  distinctive  lines  for  which  they  have  special 
competence  and  responsibility.  In  general  program  lines  divide  in  this  manner : 

NICHD . — The  Center  of  research  concern  for  this  Institute  is  fundamental 
inquiry  into  causality  and  prevention  of  mental  retardation  in  the  context  of 
human  development — both  biological  and  behavioral.  (This  includes  study  of 
factors  influential  prior  to  and  during  the  intrauterine  stage.)  Programing  for 
the  new  Mental  Retardation  Research  Centers  is  another  NICHD  responsibility. 
Although  funds  for  research  in  these  centers  is  expected  to  come  from  a number  of 
sources,  it  is  anticipated  the  NICHD  research  project  and  research  training  grants 
will  have  a substantial  role  in  total  support. 

NIMH. — Research  interest  here  centers  on  problems  of  prevention  and  on 
understanding  the  contributory  influences  of  sociological  and  environmental 
factors.  It  includes  the  study  and  development  of  techniques  and  arrangements 
for  diagnostic,  remedial  and  rehabilitative  services  in  the  context  of  community 
mental  health  programs  and  institutional  settings. 

NINDB. — For  this  Institute,  research  focuses  on  etiology,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  and  sensory  system. 

DIVISION  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  through  the  mental  retardation  program 
and  the  neurological  and  sensory  disease  service  program,  carries  on  a broad 
spectrum  of  activities  relating  to  problems  of  mental  retardation. 

SERVICES,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  INFORMATION  ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

A major  activity  assigned  to  the  Division  is  the  responsibility  for  the  grants 
for  planning  comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental  retardation  under  Public 
Law  88-156,  developed  from  one  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the  President’s 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation.  This  program  offers  support  to  all  States  and 
five  additional  jurisdictions  to  determine  what  action  is  needed  to  combat  mental 
retardation  and  the  resources  available  for  this  purpose,  to  develop  public  aware- 
ness of  the  mental  retardation  problem  and  of  the  need  of  combating  it,  to  coordi- 
nate State  and  local  activities  relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  mental  retardation 
and  its  prevention,  treatment,  or  amelioration,  and  to  plan  other  activities  leading 
to  comprehensive  State  and  community  action  to  combat  mental  retardation. 
The  active  response  from  the  States  to  this  program  indicates  their  awareness  that 
the  nationwide  acceleration  of  activities  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  5}i  million 
retarded  citizens  and  their  families  calls  for  clarification  and  coordination  of  the 
many  programs  in  health,  education,  mental  health,  public  welfare,  rehabilitation, 
employment,  and  the  law  undertaken  under  State  and  local  auspices.  President 
Johnson’s  campaign  against  poverty  lends  added  weight  to  this  mental  retardation 
planning  activity  since  there  is  a considerable  overlapping  between  these  two  areas 
of  national  concern. 

Related  to  the  comprehensive  planning  activity  is  the  Division’s  emphasis  on 
fostering  expanded  and  improved  community  services  to  deal  with  mental  re- 
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tardation  and  related  neurological  and  sensory  diseases.  Grant  support  is  avail- 
able for  projects  designated  to  stimulate  the  development,  expansion,  or  improve- 
ment of  community  activities  to  identify  and  meet  the  problems  of  these  disorders. 
Such  projects  may  include  preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  rehabilitative 
aspects  and  may  involve  patient  services,  population  screening,  demonstrations 
of  techniques  to  health  personnel,  the  establishment  of  referral  and  other  man- 
agement procedures.  For  example,  the  Meeting  Street  School  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  assisted  in  a project  for  standardizing  procedures  used  to  detect 
at  the  first  grade  level  those  children  who  may  have  subtle  disorders  involving  or 
associated  with  mental  retardation. 

Currently  the  Division  is  stimulating  and  supporting  projects  which  help  States 
make  surveys  to  assess  the  extent  of  their  neurological  and  sensory  disease  prob- 
lems, including  mental  retardation,  and  determine  the  availability  of  service, 
facilities,  personnel,  and  other  resources;  and  which  aid  in  developing  plans  to 
meet  needs  thus  identified.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  such  a planning  project  has 
been  initiated  by  one  State  health  department  (Mississippi) . 

A community  mental  retardation  service  center  is  being  developed  as  a demon- 
stration project  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  utilizing  already  estab- 
lished close  working  relationships  with  community  agencies  and  State  institutions. 
An  information  and  referral  unit  has  been  established,  and  diagnostic  laboratory 
facilities  and  mental  retardation  clinics  within  the  outpatient  department  of  the 
center  are  being  strengthened  and  expanded  as  a focus  of  service  and  consultation 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  referred  from  physicians,  hospitals, 
and  community  agencies.  Other  communities  throughout  the  country  will  be 
assisted  in  adapting  service  techniques  developed  at  the  demonstration  center  to 
their  individual  needs. 

In  developing  improved  community  services  for  the  retarded  and  their  families, 
it  is  essential  that  communities,  State  health  departments,  medical  centers,  and 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  be  assisted  in  welding  together  their 
resources  in  a continuum  of  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  care  services.  Com- 
munities have  a particular  and  compelling  need  for  specialized  outpatient  services 
which  should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  To  meet  this  need,  assistance  is  made  available  to  institutions  to 
augment  their  ability  to  provide  both  outpatient  and  inpatient  care  services  and 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  more  comprehensive  community  services. 

An  institution-based  community  service  project  is  being  developed  to  demon- 
strate a coordinated  approach  between  community  agencies  and  the  residential 
institution  in  meeting  the  needs  of  families  and  the  retarded  who  may  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  social  demands  of  the  community. 

TRAINING 

The  Division  awards  grants  for  the  training  of  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel  to  provide  services  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Grants  are  made  to 
educational  institutions  for  advanced  training  courses,  refresher  courses,  or  special 
studies. 

Traineeship  awards  to  physicians  and  to  professional  and  technical  personnel, 
other  than  physicians,  provide  an  opportunity  for  training  necessary  to  develop 
specialized  skills. 

A comprehensive  training  center  is  being  developed  to  demonstrate  and  make 
available  a broad  program  of  training  for  physicians  and  other  health  personnel 
dealing  with  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their  families.  This  center 
will  be  located  in  a community  in  which  there  are  medical  diagnostic  facilities, 
effective  public  health  programs,  successful  day  care,  counseling,  educational, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  programs  providing  services  related  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. The  project  will  utilize  these  activities  to  develop  curriculums  that  will 
give  trainees  the  opportunity  to  learn  by  participating  in  the  activities  and  en- 
vironment of  the  various  community  resources.  Other  training  centers  through- 
out the  country  will  be  assisted  in  adapting  specific  approaches  developed  at  the 
demonstration  center  to  their  individual  needs. 

STUDIES 

Several  studies  are  investigating  known  methods  of  detecting  abnormalities 
of  metabolism  associated  with  mental  retardation  with  reference  to  their  potential 
use  in  diagnostic  screening. 

Another  investigation  is  concerned  with  the  development,  chemical  analysis, 
and  clinical  use  of  new  menu  items  for  persons  with  phenylketonuria. 
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A study  is  being  carried  out  in  Down’s  Syndrome  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of 
a rapid,  simple,  inexpensive  method  of  differentiating  types  of  mongolism.  Such 
a method  would  aid  in  the  provision  of  genetic  counseling  to  parents  of  children 
with  Down’s  Syndrome. 

DIVISION  01  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  PHS 

The  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  limited  dental  services  available  to  the  chronically  ill,  aged,  and  handi- 
capped in  our  population.  In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  individuals  in  these 
special  groups,  basic  information  on  the  extent  of  their  dental  needs  is  limited, 
dentists  are  often  reluctant  to  provide  care  in  these  cases,  and  mobile  dental 
services  are  seldom  available. 

Efforts  to  identify  the  dental  service  needs  of  chronically  ill  mental  patients 
were  initiated  in  a study  at  the  Nevada  State  Hospital,  Reno,  Nev.,  in  1957. 
A second  project  was  initiated  in  1958  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Hospital, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Some  data  was  obtained  on  the  dental  service  needs  of 
mentally  retarded  adults  incidental  to  these  studies. 

In  1961  a portion  of  the  Division’s  appropriation  earmarked  for  studies  on 
dental  care  for  the  chronically  ill,  aged,  and  handicapped  was  utilized  to  initiate 
demonstration  projects  of  community  dental  care  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  One  project  in  the  State  of  Idaho  included  a small  proportion  of  men- 
tally retarded  children.  The  second  project  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  divided 
equally  between  mentally  retarded  children  and  children  with  various  other 
handicapping  conditions. 

Three  additional  projects  for  the  handicapped  were  added  in  1962.  A pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey,  which  included  the  mentally  retarded,  emphasized  the 
training  of  dental  students  and  private  practitioners  in  the  care  of  the  handi- 
capped. A small  study  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  devoted  entirely  to 
determining  needs,  amenability  to  care,  and  personnel  requirements  for  treating 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  final  project  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a demonstra- 
tion of  a hospital-based  community  program  for  all  types  of  chronically  ill,  aged, 
and  handicapped  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  study  population  being 
mentally  retarded  children. 

The  care  programs  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  continuing  in  1964.  Preliminary  findings  strongly  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  this  approach  to  providing  dental  services  to  the  mentally  retarded 
who  are  not  confined  to  institutions;  e.g.,  including  the  mentally  retarded  in 
organized  community  programs  for  handicapped  children.  It  is  clearly  a respon- 
sibility of  this  Division  to  promote  the  establishment  of  such  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  through  demonstrations,  consultation,  and  technical  assistance. 

Much  information  is  still  needed  on  the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  dental 
diseases  and  the  need  for  care  in  the  mentally  retarded.  Dental  care  must  be 
viewed  as  an  essential  component  of  complete  health  service  for  these  individuals. 
The  projects  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey  will  be  completed  during  1964, 
and  funds  thus  available  will  be  utilized  to  conduct  studies  specifically  designed 
to  provide  information  on  the  dental  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  social  security  program  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mentally 
retarded  through  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  to  those  eligible  for  such 
benefits.  Since  January  1957  an  estimated  $216  million  have  been  paid  to  men- 
tally retarded  adults  who  qualified  for  benefits  because  of  their  disability.  Only 
a small  number  receive  payment  based  on  their  own  work  record  because  severely 
retarded  persons  have  difficulty  acquiring  the  necessary  credits  for  covered  work 
to  be  insured  under  the  program.  The  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  provided  for  the  payment  of  childhood  disability  benefits  beginning  January 
1957,  to  persons  who  were  18  years  old  or  older  who  had  been  severely  disabled 
since  childhood.  As  with  children  under  18,  to  qualify  for  payments  an  applicant 
must  be  the  dependent  unmarried  son  or  daughter  of  an  old-age  or  disability 
insurance  beneficiary,  or  of  a deceased  insured  worker.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
“unable  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity”  because  of  a severe  mental 
or  physical  impairment  which  began  before  age  18,  has  been  continuous  since  that 
time,  and  is  expected  to  be  of  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

In  more  than  70  percent  of  the  childhood  disability  cases,  the  problem  of  mental 
deficiency  is  a major  factor.  It  is  the  primary  diagnosis  in  about  half  of  the  cases; 
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1 in  8 are  cerebral  palsied  with  mental  deficiency;  slightly  less  than  1 in  10  have 
epilepsy  with  mental  deficiency.  In  addition,  mental  deficiency  is  often  associated 
with  conditions  which  occur  among  these  disabled  persons  such  as  congenital 
malformations  or  alltergic,  endocrine  system,  metabolic  and  nutritional  diseases 
(such  as  myxedema  and  cretinism).  Men  and  women  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented among  the  group  of  disabled  child  applicants  for  benefits. 

Some  indication  of  the  impact  of  disabling  childhood  disorders  on  the  family 
and  community  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  out  of  three  applicants  who 
qualified  for  benefits  are  so  limited  in  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  that 
they  are  either  in  institutions,  are  housebound,  or  are  unable  to  leave  the  house 
without  the  help  of  another  person  or  a device  of  some  kind.  One-fourth  of  these 
applicants  were  in  institutions  when  they  applied  for  benefits. 

Of  the  estimated  104,000  retarded  adults  who  were  receiving  childhood  dis- 
ability benefits  at  the  end  of  1962,  at  least  half  were  over  35,  and  some  over  age 
65.  Since  an  increasing  number  of  mentally  retarded  beneficiaries  outlive  the 
parents  on  whom  they  have  always  been  dependent,  the  value  of  social  security 
payments  is  of  particular  significance  to  a parent  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  a mentally  retarded  child  upon  the  parent’s  death.  If  the  parents 
are  dead  and  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters,  a relative  who  is  either  providing 
care  or  has  demonstrated  a continuing  interest  in  the  beneficiary’s  welfare  is 
selected  to  handle  the  benefit  funds  and  plan  for  using  them  in  behalf  of  the 
beneficiary.  When  there  is  no  family  left,  and  no  other  person  is  available  who 
has  shown  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  beneficiary,  a social  welfare  agency 
may  be  selected.  Often  a legal  guardian  is  chosen  as  representative  payee, 
especially  if  the  guardian  has  a strong  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  beneficiary 
or  if  there  are  other  funds  to  administer. 

A representative  payee  receives  social  security  benefits  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
ficiary and,  as  a trustee,  is  held  accountable  for  the  way  in  which  he  uses  the 
benefits. 

The  estimated  number  of  mentally  retarded  persons  receiving  childhood 
disability  benefits  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  benefits 
paid  to  such  persons  in  each  year,  are  shown  below  for  fiscal  years  1959-63. 
Projections  for  fiscal  years  1964-65  are  also  shown: 


Fiscal  year 

Estimated 
number  of 
mentally  re- 
tarded dis- 
abled children 
receiving 
benefits,  end 
of  year 

Estimated 
amount  of 
benefit  pay- 
ments to 
mentally  re- 
tarded chil- 
dren during 
year 

1959 

46.000 

67.000 

80.000 
96,000 

113.000 

130.000 

144. 000 

$18,000,000 

31.000. 000 

43.000. 000 

51.600.000 

62.800.000 
73,600,000 

83.000. 000 

1960  

1961 . 

1962 

1963 

1964  (projected)  

1965  (projected) 

BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES 

The  basic  purpose  of  public  assistance  programs  is  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of 
individuals  and  families  when,  for  various  reasons,  they  are  unable  to  do  so  them- 
selves. Mental  retardation  has  always  been  listed  as  one  of  the  “various  reasons” 
for  economic  dependency.  The  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation clearly  spelled  out  its  importance  as  a factor  in  dependency.  The 
mildy  retarded  are  heavily  represented  in  public  assistance  caseloads. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  which  emphasize  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices in  the  public  assistance  programs  and  provide  increased  Federal  matching  as 
an  incentive  for  these  services,  can  be  a major  influence  in  assistaing  the  retarded. 
One  of  the  most  important  1962  amendments  in  this  respect  pertains  to  a require- 
ment in  the  program  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  States  are  now 
required  to  study  and  develop  an  individual  plan  for  each  child  receiving  assistance. 
This  provides  the  basis  for  the  early  identification  of  the  retarded  child,  insuring  at 
least  minimum  attention  to  his  special  problems.  In  the  process,  it  is  expected 
that  retarded  parents  will  also  be  identified. 
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Another  1962  amendment  gave  to  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  authority 
to  support  demonstration  projects  in  public  welfare.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  encourage  States  to  experiment  with  new  and  better  ways  of  providing 
services  to  recipients;  improved  programs  for  the  retarded  can  be  developed 
through  this  means. 

I.  EXTENT  OF  PROBLEM 

Recent  Bureau  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  three  recipients  categories  have 
provided  important  data  regarding  the  prevalence  of  retardation  in  public  as- 
sistance caseloads: 

(1)  A current  survey  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled has  been  completed  by  44  States;  the  results  indicate  that  at  least  17.4 
percent  of  these  recipients  are  mentally  retarded.  If  this  estimate  prevails  for  the 
other  States,  there  are  about  80,000  retarded  persons  Receiving  aid  under  the  fed- 
erally assisted  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

(2)  On  the  basis  of  a similar  study  of  aid  to  the  blind  recipients,  but  one  with  less 
complete  medical  data,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  5 percent  (or  5,000)  blind 
recipients  are  retarded. 

(3)  Findings  of  a 1961  study  of  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  suggest  that  approximately  3 percent  of  the  children  are  retarded.  The 
Bureau  of  Family  Services  believes  that  this  estimate  is  low  because  findings  were 
based  primarily  on  observations  by  persons  who  would  ordinarily  hesitate  to 
ascribe  mental  retardation  to  a child  unless  definite  evidence  indicated  it.  Find- 
ings Of  the  same  study  indicate  that  a least  10  percent  of  the  incapacitated  fathers 
may  be  mentally  deiicient.  While  there  is  not  similar  data  about  the  mothers, 
information  on  what  may  be  called  “educational  retardation”  among  the  mothers 
indicates  that  about  14  percent  had  not  completed  5 grades  of  school  and  approxi- 
mately 34  percent  had  not  completed  8 grades.  Educational  retardation  is  not 
the  same  as  mental  retardation,  but  this  way  of  identifying  problems  in  AFDC 
parent  groups  is  important  because  such  parents  may  be  functioning  on  retarded 
level;  also,  the  proportion  of  actual  retardates  in  this  group  is  undoubtedly  high. 
It  also  follows  that  children  retarded  in  school  may  be  a result  of  social,  physical, 
or  cultural  factors.  A child  that  is  behind  in  school  needs  special  help  since  he  may 
function  at  a retarded  level.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  is  the  largest 
of  the  public  assistance  programs,  with  the  majority  of  recipients  under  18;  this 
group  both  social  and  economically,  is  most  important. 

II.  BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Current  activities. — Bureau  activities  during  the  current  fiscal  year  have  been 
limited  by  the  staff  time  available.  Staff  have  prepared  guidelines  for  demon- 
stration projects  in  mental  retardation  to  propose  to  the  States.  Two  projects 
related  to  this  problem  were  for  the  Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation;  They 
outlined  programs  for  providing  counseling  and  referral  services  for  Selective 
Service  rejectees  of  whom  a substantial  percentage  may  be  mentally  retarded. 
The  specific  purpose  of  these  projects  is:  (1)  to  establish  a central  point  in  the 
community  to  which  disqualified  draftees  may  be  referred  for  services  to  provide 
them  with  opportunity  for  financial  independence;  (2)  to  learn  the  proportion  who 
need  help  to  function  as  useful  citizens,  to  evaluate  needs  and  problems  they 
present  and  the  resources  needed  to  provide  these  services;  (3)  to  evaluate  whether 
feasible  and  appropriate  for  public  welfare  agencies  to  take  responsibility  for  task; 
and  (4)  to  gather  research  data  as  to  reasons  for  high  rate  of  disqualification. 

One  of  the  demonstration  projects  suggested  by  the  Bureau  was  directed  to  the 
problem  of  cultural  deprivation;  it  is  designed  to  improve  the  learning  opportun- 
ities of  preschool  children  in  AFDC  families  by  finding  out:  (1)  whether  capacity 
for  effective  functioning  in  apparently  subnormal  children  is  increased  when  they 
are  exposed  to  a situation  providing  increased  stimulation,  affection  and  attention; 
and  (2)  whether  group  programs  for  mothers  accomplish  goal  of  increasing  their 
capacity  for  stimulating  their  children. 

The  other  project  suggested  is  related  to  the  use  of  a State  public  welfare  con- 
sultant on  mental  retardation.  Its  purpose  is  to  test  ways  State  consultants  can 
improve  public  welfare  services  for  the  retarded,  and  to  develop  guidelines  for  use 
of  other  State  public  welfare  agencies  planning  services  to  the  retarded. 

Other  projects  are  planned  to  study  special  problems  of  the  adult  retarded. 

Staff  have  also  participated  in  activities  of  the  following: 

(1)  Secretary’s  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation. 

(2)  White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Retardation. 

(3)  Group  on  Mental  Retardation  State  Planning  Grants. 
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(4)  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Manpower  Needs  for  Mental  Retardation. 

(5)  Study  Group  on  Statistical  Information  and  Reporting  Related  to 
Mental  Retardation. 

( b ) Future  plans. — (1)  The  Bureau  is  planning  to  visit  two  or  three  States 
which  now  have  an  active  program  of  services  to  the  mentally  retarded  to  observe 
what  services  are  being  given  and  the  problems  involved.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
interest  a State  in  developing  a “How  They  Do  It”  publication  which  would  be 
generally  helpful  to  other  States. 

(2)  The  Bureau  will  provide  consultation  to  States  on  services  to  the  retarded 
to  the  extent  possible  with  available  staff. 

(3)  The  Bureau  will  encourage  States  to  establish  a position  of  consultant  on 
mental  retardation  in  the  State  departments  of  public  welfare.  Such  positions 
could  be  used  to  assist  in  developing  programs  for  the  retarded  and  provide  the 
guidance  needed  in  carrying  out  a program  of  services  to  retarded  public  assistance 
recipients. 

(4)  The  Bureau  needs  a more  definitive  picture  of  the  problem  of  mental 
retardation  among  public  assistance  recipients.  It  therefore  plans  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  several  States  in  undertaking  a comprehensive  study  of  mental 
retardation  in  their  caseloads.  The  purpose  of  the  study  would  be  to  identify 
retarded  individuals  in  the  caseload,  to  assess  the  services  required,  the  com- 
munity resources  available  and  staff  training  needs.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Bureau  will  also  incorporate  into  its  statistical  reporting  and  research  program, 
plans  for  collecting  additional  information  on  mental  retardation  among  public 
assistance  clients. 

The  activities  outlined  above  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a broader  Bureau  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1965.  To  carry  out  the  potentials  for  program  development 
activities  which  can  help  mentally  retarded  public  assistance  recipients,  the 
Bureau  should  have  a minimum  of  six  additional  positions  and  has  requested  these 
in  its  1965  budget.  These  positions  would  be  used  to  (a)  strengthen  research, 
statistics,  and  analysis  activities  necessary  to  improve  public  assistance  services 
to  mentally  retarded  recipients,  and  ( b ) to  develop  guide  materials  and  provide 
consultation  on  the  special  needs  of  this  group.  Particular  attention  would  be 
directed  to  the  problem  of  identifying  children  under  12,  particularly  preschool 
children,  in  AFDC  caseloads,  who  are  retarded.  States  will  be  assisted  in  devel- 
oping special  services  and  programs  for  the  retarded  who  are  leaving  institutions 
and  for  the  unemployable  retarded  adult. 

children’s  bureau 

The  Children’s  Bureau  concern  for  mentally  retarded  children  stems  initially 
from  its  responsibility  under  the  Basic  Act  of  1912  to  “investigate  and  report  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  childlife.”  In  the  first  6 years 
of  its  existence,  three  of  the  major  studies  produced  by  the  Bureau  dealt  with 
mental  retardation. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  and  the  assignment  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  added  responsibility  of  administering  Federal  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  services,  emphasized  the  principle  that 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Federal  Government,  share  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  responsibility  for  helping  to  provide  community 
services  that  children  need  to  have  for  a good  start  in  life.  I'he  Social  Security 
Act  also  afforded  the  Bureau  an  opportunity  to  help  the  States  develop  demon- 
strations and  special  programs  in  areas  where  there  were  gaps  in  services. 

The  enactment  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  to  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Public  Law  88-156) 
provided  the  basis  for  substantial  expansion  of  services  to  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren under  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  cripped  children’s  services  programs 
and  in  addition  included  authorization  for  a new  program  of  special  project  grants 
for  maternity  and  infant  care  to  help  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
caused  by  complications  associated  with  childbearing.  Under  the  1963  amend- 
ments there  was  also  authorization  for  a new  special  project  grant  program  for 
research  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. 
The  expansion  made  possible  by  this  new  legislation  will  emphasize  strongly 
increased  services  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

As  recently  as  1954,  maternal  and  child  health  activities  in  behalf  of  mentally 
retarded  children  and  their  families  were  extremely  limited.  Many  local  public 
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health  nurses  were  reporting  suspected  mentally  retarded  children  in  their  case- 
load, but  for  the  most  part  they  had  few  or  no  resources  for  establishing  a diag- 
nosis. Consultation  and  guidance  as  to  how  to  deal  with  these  children  and  their 
families  generally  were  not  available.  Some  children  who  were  functioning  below 
the  normal  expected  level  of  development  were  being  followed  in  well-child  con- 
ferences, but  adequate  developmental  and  diagnostic  appraisal  was  not  generally 
available,  nor  was  continuing  guidance  to  parents  once  such  a diagnosis  had  been 
made. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  1957  indicated  that 
the  principal  needs  for  the  mentally  retarded  were  to  find  these  children  early,  to 
provide  a complete  evaluation,  to  interpret  the  findings  to  parents,  and  to  use  the 
findings  as  a basis  for  ongoing  help  and  care.  By  age  groups,  the  greatest  gap  in 
available  services  was  in  relation  to  infants  and  preschool  children.  It  appeared 
that  these  services  that  were  lacking  could  best  be  provided  through  program 
emphasis  within  the  framework  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  program.  The 
basic  interests  of  this  program,  that  is,  preventive  health  services,  child  health 
supervision,  growth  and  development,  and  the  fostering  of  good  parent-child 
relationships  are  also  the  basic  interests  of  a program  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

It  was  on  this  basis  and  to  achieve  these  goals  that  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1957,  increased  the  annual  maternal  and  child  health  appropriations  and  ear- 
marked $1  million  specifically  for  special  projects  serving  this  group  of  children. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  also  expressed  the  hope  that  a second  million 
dollars  of  the  increase  which  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  a regular 
formula  basis  would  be  used  to  implement  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

HOW  STATES  HAVE  USED  THESE  FUNDS 

The  State  health  departments  have  been  making  use  of  these  funds  to  establish 
demonstration  programs  centering  about  child  health  supervision  and  the  prob- 
lems in  growth  and  development  of  children  who  are  retarded  or  suspected  of 
being  retarded.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957,  25  State  health  departments  had 
established  such  demonstration  projects  utilizing  the  $1  million  of  earmarked 
funds.  This  number  rose  to  30  States  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1959|(utilizing  more  than 
the  earmarked  $1  million).  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  14  States  at  that  point 
which,  in  response  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  made 
use  of  the  increased  maternal  and  child  health  funds  to  develop  similar  demonstra- 
tions as  a part  of  the  regular  program.  By  1963,  special  demonstrations  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  for  mentally  retarded  children  were  in  operation  in 
52  States  and  territories. 

The  increase  in  activity  and  use  of  these  funds  since  fiscal  1960  is  reflected 
chiefly  in  terms  of  the  multiplication  of  clinical  programs  in  the  States.  Thus, 
between  1960  and  1963  there  was  a 33-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
special  clinics  in  this  country. 

The  services  provided  include  diagnosis,  evaluation  of  a child’s  capacity  for 
growth,  evolving  together  with  the  parents  and  individual  plan  for  continuing 
care  and  supervision. 

The  nucleus  of  the  demonstrations  usually  is  a specialized  clinical  team.  This 
team  would  include  a pediatrician  who  is  usually  the  medical  director  of  the  proj- 
ect, a psychologist,  a medical  or  psychiatric  social  worker,  public  health  nursing 
services,  and  in  some  clinics,  a child  development  specialist,  a speech  therapist,  and 
a nutritionist.  Other  medical  consultants  such  as  psychiatrists  as  well  as  other 
nonmedical  specialists  are  used  as  needed. 

These  demonstration  projects  have  not  only  provided  a needed  service  to  re- 
tarded children  and  their  parents,  but  have  also  allowed  the  States  to  demonstrate 
to  local  communities  how  a program  might  be  set  up,  how  cases  can  be  located 
early,  what  makes  up  an  evaluation,  and  what  kinds  of  help  can  be  provided  to 
these  children  and  their  families.  The  accumulation  of  case  data  and  experience 
by  the  group  of  specialists  has  also  made  it  possible  for  these  groups  to  pinpoint 
other  gaps  and  unmet  needs  in  the  State. 

SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Reports  from  selected  States  and  territories  providing  special  clinical  services 
indicate  that  approximately  25,000  children  and  their  families  were  served  in  these 
programs  in  1962.  This  represents  a 17-percent  increase  in  children  served  over 
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a 5-year  period.  In  this  5-year  period  a total  of  47,000  different  children  and 
their  families  have  been  served.  Approximately  77  percent  of  the  children 
involved  were  under  9 years  of  age.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  children  served 
who  were  under  6 years  of  age  had  associated  physical  handicaps  in  addition  to 
their  mental  retardation. 

SERVICE  NEEDS 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clinic  programs  and  in  the  numbers  of 
children  and  their  families  served,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  these  programs  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  for  service.  Over  the  5-year  period  the  number  of 
families  applying  for  services  has  increased  by  65  percent.  The  number  of  requests 
for  service  that  could  not  be  met  by  the  clinics  within  the  year  of  the  application 
(waiting  list)  increased  by  145  percent.  Thus  during  1962,  a total  of  2,520 
families  had  requested  help  from  these  clinics  which  these  clinics  could  not  see 
(see  tables  A,  B,  and  C). 


Table  A. — Applications  for  services,  by  type  and  disposition:  reporting  States, 

1958-62 


Item 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Percent 

change 

1962 

over 

1958 

Applications,  total: 

Number  - . 

7,099 

7.873 

8.  609 

10. 426 

11,  704 

+64.9 

Percent. - . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Type: 

Carried  over  from  previous  year: 

Number  1 

1,123 

1.788 

1.685 

2,228 

2, 760 

+145. 8 

Percent.  . 

15.8 

22.  7 

19.6 

21.4 

23.6 

New  applications: 

Number . 

5,976 

6. 085 

6, 924 

8, 198 

8, 944 

+49.7 

Percent.  . 

84.2 

77.3 

80.4 

78.6 

76.4 

Disposition: 

Applicants  admitted  to  service: 

Number..  . ....  . 

4.936 

5. 401 

6, 180 

7,080 

7, 815 

+58.3 

Percent.  . . . 

69.5 

68.6 

71.8 

67.  9 

66.  8 

Applications  withdrawn: 

Number  ... 

632 

644 

700 

755 

1.369 

+116. 6 

Percent.. . 

8.9 

8.2 

8. 1 

7.2 

11.7 

Applications  carried  over  to  next  year: 
Number 1 . . ..... 

1,531 

1.828 

1,729 

2,591 

2,  520 

+64.6 

Percent.  ...... 

21.6 

23.2 

20.1 

24.9 

21.5 

Applications  carried  over  per  1,000  admis- 

sions...   

310.2 

338.5 

279.8 

366.0 

322.5 

Number  of  States: 

Reporting.  _ ..  . . 

37 

38 

40 

43 

43 

Providing  services.  _ . . 

44 

44 

46 

45 

46 

1 

1 Certain  minor  inconsistencies  in  data  are  due  to  difficulties  of  classiccation  in  the  development  of  the 
reporting  system. 


Source  of  data:  “Mental  Retardation  Services  Report,”  form  CB-251-H. 
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Table  B. — Cases  under  care,  by  type  and  disposition:  reporting  states,  1958-1962 


Item 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Percent 

change 

1962 

over 

1958 

Cases  under  care,  total: 

Number. 

6,841 

9, 061 

11,541 

15, 585 

18,659 

+172. 8 

Percent  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Type: 

Carried  over  active  from  previous 
year: 

Number  1 

1,710 

3, 222 

4,  702 

7,495 

9,531 

+457. 4 

Percent _ 

25.0 

35.6 

40.8 

48.1 

51. 1 

New  cases  admitted  to  service: 

Number 

4,936 

5,401 

6, 180 

7,080 

7,815 

+58.3 

Percent— 

72.2 

59.6 

53.5 

45.4 

41.  9 

Reopened  cases: 

Number. 

195 

438 

659 

1,010 

1,313 

+573.3 

Percent 

2.8 

4.8 

5.7 

6.5 

7.0 

Disposition: 

Cases  closed,  withdrawn,  or  otherwise 
terminated: 

Number 

3,  917 
43.2 

4,326 

37.5 

6,220 

39.9 

7, 639 
40.9 

2+95.0 

Percent 

Carried  over  active  to  next  year: 

Number1  

3, 548 

5, 144 

7, 215 

9, 365 

11,020 

+210. 6 

Percent 

51.8 

56.8 

62.5 

60.1 

59.1 

Number  of  States: 

Reporting  i 

37 

38 

40 

43 

43 

Providing  services 

44 

44 

46 

45 

46 

1 Certain  minor  inconsistencies  in  data  are  due  to  difficulties  of  classification  in  the  development  of  the 
reporting  system. 

2 Percent  change  based  on  1959-62  data  not  available  for  1958. 

Source  of  data:  “Mental  Retardation  Services  Report,”  form  CB-251-H. 


Table  C. — New  cases  admitted  to  service,  by  age  at  admittance;  Reporting  States, 
1958-62 , number  and  percent 


Age  group 

Number 

Percent, 

1958-62 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1958-62 

Age  reported: 

Under  1 year 

1 to  4 years :. 

5 to  9 years 

10  to  14  years... 

15  to  17  years ...  . 

18  to  20  years ...  

Total ... 

Age  not  reported...  . _ . . 

Total _ . 

Number  of  States: 

Reporting 

119 

1,211 

1,909 

916 

146 

35 

116 
1,440 
2, 211 
1,007 
158 
48 

143 
1,840 
2,  593 
1,015 
207 
105 

257 
1,934 
2, 886 
1,321 
180 
62 

235 
2,311 
3,115 
1,294 
261 
94  | 

870 
8, 736 
12, 714 
5,  553 
952 
344 

3.0 

29.9 

43.6 

19.0 

3.3 

1.2 

4,336 

4, 980 

5,903 

6, 640 

7,310 

29, 169 

100.0 

600 

421 

277 

440 

505 

2,243 

4. 936 

5, 401 

6. 180 

7,080 

7,815 

31, 412 

37 

44 

38 

44 

40 

46 

43 

45 

43  j 
46 

Providing  services 

Source  of  data:  “Mental  Retardation  Services  Report,”  form  CB-251-H. 


TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

In  a field  where  there  is  a real  lack  of  trained  personnel,  these  demonstration 
projects  have  also  been  serving  as  training  and  orientation  centers  for  a variety 
of  professional  workers.  For  example,  14  of  the  projects  are  set  up  in  conjunction 
with  medical  schools.  While  these  projects  are  providing  services  to  children, 
they  are  using  these  services  as  a base  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  medical 
students,  interns,  residents,  and  nurses.  Annual  reports  from  these  14  projects 
indicate  that  during  the  average  year  they  train  approximately  1,500  second-year 
residents  and  medical  students,  200  nurses,  300  teachers,  and  provide  fieldwork 
placement  and  supervision  for  approximately  30  social-work  students.  These  14 
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programs  alone  are  annually  providing  approximately  2,520  hours  in  training  of 
professional  personnel  of  various  kinds. 

Most  of  the  remaining  programs  are  using  the  services  to  retarded  children  to 
provide  inservice  training  for  health  department  personnel  and  personnel  of  other 
State  agencies  and  institutions.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  almost  90 
percent  of  the  28,000  public  health  nurses  have  received  some  inservice  orienta- 
tion and  education  to  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  through  this  program. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  STUDY 

A number  of  the  projects  were  primarily  set  up  to  study  or  evaluate  a particular 
phase  of  mental  retardation  or  aspect  of  service.  Some  of  the  areas  included  in 
these  projects  were: 

(1)  Study  of  the  services  a metropolitan  area  needs  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  an  assessment  of  how  these  services  can  be  provided. 

(2)  Evaluation  and  study  of  the  use  of  a traveling  clinic  to  provide  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded  over  a broad  area. 

(3)  Study  of  recordkeeping  and  evaluation  of  patients  in  an  ongoing  program. 

(4)  Assessment  of  how  to  provide  services  in  a rural  area. 

As  the  projects  have  developed,  however,  almost  all  have  undertaken  par- 
ticular studies  as  a part  of  carrying  out  their  major  functions.  A number  of 
projects  providing  training  have  studied  attitudes  of  medical  students  toward  the 
retarded  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  their  approaches  in  a teaching  program.  Addi- 
tional areas  studied  and  reported  on  by  these  programs  include  dental  problems, 
problems  of  mental  retardation  as  reported  in  populations  of  Indian  children 
living  on  reservations,  waiting  lists  of  children  for  admission  to  State  institutions, 
and  studies  of  the  growth  and  development  patterns  of  young  retarded  children. 

APPLICATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  METHODS  TO  PREVENTION 

A major  emphasis  within  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  development  of  a 
large-scale  program  of  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infants  and  families 
with  phenylketonuria.  This  inborn  error  of  metabolism  has  in  the  past  been 
responsible  for  1 percent  of  the  population  in  our  State  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  By  detecting  families  with  the  condition  and  by  placing  young  infants 
with  the  condition  on  a special  diet,  mental  retardation  can  be  prevented.  The 
Children’s  Bureau  has  been  working  with  State  health  departments  in  developing 
various  screening  and  detection  programs  as  well  as  developing  the  necessary 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  for  providing  the  diet  and  following  its  results. 
More  than  half  of  the  States  have  set  up  complete  screening  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  this  condition. 

Between  1956  and  1961,  a total  of  484  children  with  phenylketonuria  were 
detected  and  placed  under  dietary  supervision  by  these  programs.  More  than 
half  of  this  number  were  infants  for  whom  treatment  was  started  sufficiently 
early  so  that  hopefully  mental  retardation  can  be  prevented.  For  the  remainder, 
where  there  may  already  be  some  damage,  it  is  hoped  that  the  diet  can  help  con- 
trol seizures  and  in  general  make  these  children  more  manageable. 

The  effort  to  develop  a screening  tool  for  phenylketonuria  which  can  be  utilized 
on  babies  before  they  leave  the  newborn  nursery  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  Guthrie  inhibition  assay  test.  Field  trials  of  this  comparatively  simple  and 
inexpensive  screening  procedure  were  completed  in  December  1963.  Five  hundred 
and  sixteen  hospitals  in  32  States  and  jurisdictions  using  some  40  laboratories 
participated.  Four  hundred  thousands  newborn  infants  were  screened  and  40 
cases  of  phenylketonuria  were  confirmed  and  the  infants  placed  on  a diet.  The 
chances  are  that  most  of  them  would  not  have  been  suspected  of  having  the  con- 
dition until  some  symptoms  or  damage  showed  itself. 

The  achievements  of  this  program  from  1957  to  date  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Forty-nine  States  and  three  territories  have  initiated  special  program  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded  as  a part  of  their  maternal  and  child  health 
programs. 

Special  clinical  services  to  mentally  retarded  children  and  their  families  are 
are  being  provided  in  46  States. 

One  hundred  and  ten  special  clinics  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  their 
parents  have  been  developed  in  this  country.  Seventy-seven  are  being  sup- 
ported through  the  maternal  and  child  health  program. 
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Over  25,000  public  health  nurses  have  received  some  training  or  orientation 
in  mental  retardation  and  in  assisting  families  in  the  home  care  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 

Fourteen  medical  schools  are  using  the  special  clinical  services  to  retarded 
children  as  the  basis  for  training  of  medical  students,  residents,  and  interns. 

Approximately  2,520  hours  of  professional  time  from  project  staffs  are  made 
available  each  year  for  training  of  students. 

Approximately  1,500  second-year  residents  and  medical  students  are  annually 
exposed  to  newer  concepts  of  mental  retardation  through  these  projects. 

More  than  47,000  children  have  been  given  complete  evaluations  and  followup 
care.  In  1962  over  20,000  new  children  were  served. 

Public  Health  methods  of  screening,  detection,  and  prevention  of  mental 
retardation  in  the  condition  of  phenylketonuria,  an  inborn  error  of  metabolism 
have  been  evolved. 

Twenty-six  States  have  set  up  programs  for  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
phenylketonuria  utilizing  these  methods. 

Since  1957,  over  200  newborn  infants  with  phenylketonuria  have  been  located, 
diagnosed  and  placed  on  a diet.  Hopefully  for  these  infants  mental  retardation 
will  be  prevented. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  social  needs  of  retarded  children  are  becoming  increasingly  acute  as  the 
pattern  of  life  in  our  society  becomes  more  complex.  Retarded  children  today 
are  confronted  with  greater  difficulty  in  social  adjustment,  family  stability  is  often 
threatened  and  communities  must  cope  with  expanded  educational  and  behavioral 
problems. 

Of  the  more  than  2 million  retarded  children  in  this  country,  96  percent  live 
in  the  community,  most  of  them  with  their  own  families,  others  in  foster  family 
or  group  care.  These  children — frequently  clients  of  public  child  welfare  agen- 
cies— present  a wide  range  of  emotional  and  practical  problems  to  their  families. 
Approximately  9 out  of  10  retarded  children,  live  under  substandard  conditions, 
lack  proper  educational  and  cultural  opportunities  and  are  otherwise  exposed  to 
adverse  environmental  circumstances  which  contribute  to  their  inadequate 
mental  and  social  functioning. 

As  of  March  31,  1963,  public  child  welfare  agencies  provided  services  to  approxi- 
mately 457,000  children.  An  estimated  10  percent  of  the  children  served  during 
a year  are  mentally  retarded.  Nearly  half  were  in  foster  care.  Not  included  in 
these  figures  are  significant  numbers  of  retarded  children  in  child  caring  institu- 
tions for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  many  of  which  are  under  private 
agency  auspices.  Reports  indicate  that  many  more  mentally  retarded  children 
need  and  can  profit  from  social  services  if  such  services  are  available. 

To  meet  this  tremendous  need,  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  directed  its  efforts  in 
relation  to  child  welfare  services  for  retarded  children  and  their  families  toward — 

(1)  Investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  effect  of  mental  retardation  on  family 
life  and  the  impact  of  environmental  conditions  on  mental  and  social  growth. 

(2)  Identifying  and  interpreting  the  role  of  social  agencies  in  services  to  the 
retarded  and  stimulating  these  agencies  to  assume  their  responsibilities. 

(3)  Extending  and  strengthening  basic  child  welfare  services  and  establishing 
specialized  resources  and  facilities  as  appropriate,  with  emphasis  on  prevention 
as  well  as  treatment. 

(4)  Increasing  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  child  welfare  and  other  social  work 
personnel  through  inservice  training,  development  of  guide  material,  and  enrich- 
ment of  professional  education  experiences. 

(5)  Stimulating  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  social  and  behav- 
ioral aspects  of  mental  retardation  of  significance  to  child  welfare. 

The  Bureau  has  attempted  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  through  the  activities 
of  its  staff  specialist  on  social  services  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  through 
other  regional  and  central  office  staff.  Activities  have  included  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  needs,  resources,  and  practices;  dissemination  of  information;  technical 
assistance  and  consultation;  development  of  guide  materials;  planning  and  conduct 
of  training  and  educational  experiences.  Consultation  has  been  provided  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  national  voluntary  organizations  and  groups,  State  welfare 
departments,  interdepartmental  committees,  community  planning  councils, 
schools  of  social  work,  institutions,  and  other  agencies. 

The  impact  of  these  activities  on  child  welfare  and  other  social  agency  programs 
is  somewhat  intangible  and  difficult  to  measure  and  document.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  believed  that  Bureau  leadership  has  contributed  in  part  to  some  of  the  following 
developments: 
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(1)  Public  and  voluntary  welfare  agencies  at  National,  State,  and  local  levels 
devote  increasing  attention  to  the  provision  of  learning  experience  in  this  subject 
area. 

(2)  In  approximately  half  of  the  States,  preliminary  steps  to  the  development 
of  statewide  comprehensive  programs  for  retarded  children  have  been  undertaken . 
Public  child  welfare  agencies  have  participated  in  these  steps  including  surveys 
and  inventories,  legislation,  policy  formulation,  program  planning,  and  methods 
for  coordinating  the  programs  of  State  departments  and  in  local  communities. 

(3)  Child  welfare  workers  in  some  communities  provide  services  to  families 
and  children  following  diagnostic  evaluation  and  in  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
States,  assume  responsibility  for  preadmission  and  aftercare  services  for  children 
in  institutions.  This  has  facilitated  the  return  of  some  retarded  children  to  the 
community  and  has  enabled  more  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home. 

(4)  Day  care,  counseling  and  guidance,  and  specialized  foster  family  homes 
are  helping  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  families  and  contributing  to  the  healthier 
growth  of  the  children.  The  removal  of  some  retarded  children  from  damaging 
homes  has  greatly  enhanced  their  mental  development. 

(5)  Schools  of  social  work  are  becoming  increasingly  active  in  promoting  greater 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  through  incorporation  of  content 
into  the  curriculum,  sponsorship  of  training  institutes,  and  development  of 
teaching  materials.  The  number  of  schools  offering  field  instruction  placements 
in  facilities  serving  the  retarded  has  increased  in  the  past  4 years  from  approxi- 
mately 7 to  more  than  20.  A number  of  schools  are  requesting  Federal  funds  for 
training  in  the  child  welfare  field  so  that  field  work  units  in  institutions  for  mentally 
retarded  children  may  be  established. 

(6)  Child  welfare  agencies  are  recognizing  a need  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  mentally  retarded,  and  schools  of  social  work  have 
conducted  some  outstanding  studies  in  this  area. 

(7)  Growing  concern  and  interest  is  being  reflected  in  some  States  in  programing 
for  the  retarded  juvenile  offender  who  frequently  becomes  a client  of  public  child 
welfare  agencies  through  the  pathways  of  neglect  or  delinquency. 

(8)  Public  responsibility  for  the  development  and  financial  support  of  day-care 
centers  to  provide  care,  protection,  and  social  development  for  retarded  children 
of  preschool  age  or  for  the  older  child  ineligible  for  public  school  attendance  is 
growing.  This  responsibility  is  also  being  reflected  in  the  development  of  pilot 
demonstration  projects  and  in  the  stepped-up  efforts  of  States  to  strengthen  the 
standards  and  licensing  requirements  of  privately  sponsored  residential  and  day- 
care facilities  caring  for  retarded  children.  Three  State  public  welfare  agencies 
have  included  provision  for  day-care  services  for  mentally  retarded  children  under 
the  child  welfare  services  plan. 

(9)  Church-sponsored  organizations  are  assuming  a more  active  role  in  identify- 
ing their  contribution  to  services  for  the  retarded  child  and  in  implementing  plans 
for  national  action  by  their  membership  agencies. 

To  eliminate  gaps  in  the  provision  of  social  services  to  retarded  children,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  extend  its  help  to  States.  Serious  deficiencies  exist  in  the  stand- 
ards of  care  provided  in  some  institutions,  and  social  services  in  these  facilities 
need  to  be  expanded  and  better  coordinated  with  community  resources.  In 
addition,  intensified  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  in-service  training  and  professional 
education  of  social  work  personnel,  to  the  broad  aspects  of  community  planning 
and  organization  and  to  the  development  of  comprehensive  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  retarded  children.  Specific  attention  will  be  given  to  enriching  course 
content  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  of  social  work,  establishing  more  field  work 
units  in  mental  retardation  and  short-term  training  courses. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Children’s  Bureau,  under  its  recent  authority  to  make  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare,  has  recognized  the  need  for  additional 
knowledge  and  new  programs  in  the  social  and  behavorial  components  of  mental 
retardation.  Of  the  projects  received  up  to  January  1964,  roughly  14  percent 
are  concerned  with  mental  retardation. 

Some  of  the  projects  approved  to  date  include: 

(1)  Training  programs  for  preschool  age  severely  retarded  children. 

(2)  Techniques  of  group  psychotherapy  with  mentally  retarded  adolescents. 

(3)  The  use  of  homemaker  services  for  mentally  retarded  preschool  children 
as  an  alternative  to  institutionalization  and  to  preserve  family  stability. 
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(4)  The  effect  of  mental  stimulation  on  children  in  culturally  deprived,  low 
income  families. 

(5)  Use  of  foster  home  care  for  deprived  mentally  retarded  children. 

In  less  than  2 years  that  the  child  welfare  research  grant  program  has  been  in 
existence  it  has  provided  support  for  six  studies  in  mental  retardation  which 
obligated  $270,000.  Currently,  there  are  three  additional  mental  retardation 
proposals  totaling  $280,000  that  are  being  reviewed.  By  our  March  1,  1964, 
deadline  we  expect  to  receive  another  seven  research  proposals. 

One  of  the  existing  studies  has  begun  to  develop  new  knowledge  of  how  mothers 
enable  their  children  to  develop  their  intellectual  and  mental  abilities — where 
the  mother  fails  in  her  role  the  child  is  functionally  mentally  retarded.  Thus, 
through  work  with  the  mothers  of  young  children,  programs  of  prevention  can 
be  developed  which  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation. 

Greater  attention  is  being  focused  on  developing  effective  programs  with  the 
low  socioeconomic  families  and  children  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  adverse 
home  and  environmental  influences  which  retard  their  growth  and  development. 
Three  such  proposals  are  now  in  review,  all  of  them  demonstrations  of  what  can 
be  done  to  avert  mental  retardation.  These  proposals  include  working  with 
groups  of  young  girls,  with  special  day  care — parent  education  programs  for 
preschool  children,  and  the  use  of  parent  training — day  care  support  approach 
to  insuring  normal  growth  and  development. 

The  new  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  research 
grants  program  has  already  involved  the  12  schools  of  public  health  and  their 
MCH  professors  and  biostatisticians.  The  strategy  of  program  research  in  co- 
operation with  the  Children’s  Bureau  was  presented  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  expressions  of  studied  cooperation.  To  quote  from  a letter  by  Prof.  William 
M.  Schmidt,  M.D.,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  to  Mrs.  Katherine  B. 
Oettinger,  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  “*  * * these  new  developments  are 
as  great  in  historical  importance  to  the  welfare  of  children  as  was  title  V of  the 
Social  Security  Act — perhaps  of  even  greater  potential  import.”  Without  any 
formal  announcement  we  have  already  received  11  applications  for  research 
grants  for  this  new  program. 

children’s  bureau  publications 

The  following  publications  have  been  produced  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  and 
are  currently  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office: 

1.  “The  Child  Who  Is  Mentally  Retarded,”  CB  Folder  43,  1956  (23  pp.). 
Placed  on  sale  November  29,  1956;  cost  per  copy,  10  cents.  Number  of  copies 
sold  to  January  1,  1964,  313,036;  number  of  free  copies  distributed  to  January  1, 
1964,  23,925. 

2.  “The  Mongoloid  Baby,”  CB  Felder  50,  1960  (20  pp.).  Placed  on  sale 
September  12,  1960;  cost  per  copy,  10  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to  January  1, 
1964,  64,278;  number  of  free  copies  distributed,  11,142. 

3.  “The  Mentally  Retarded  Child  at  Home,”  CB  Publication  374,  1959  (99  pp.). 
Placed  on  sale  February  13,  1959;  cost  per  copy,  35  cents.  Number  of  copies 
sold  to  January  1,  1964,  77,656;  number  of  free  copies  distributed  to  January  1, 
1964,  17,361. 

4.  “Phenylketonuria,”  CB  Publication  388,  1961  (28  pp.).  Placed  on  sale; 
June  1961;  cost  per  copy,  15  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to  January  1,  1964, 
54,698;  number  of  free  copies  distributed,  7,190. 

5.  “The  Mentally  Retarded  Child — A Guide  to  Services  of  Social  Agencies,” 
CB  Publication  404,  1963  (134  pp.).  Placed  on  sale  June  25,  1963;  cost  per  copy, 
45  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to  January  1,  1964,  4,838;  number  of  free 
copies  distributed  ot  January  1,  1964,  3,843. 

6.  “Families  of  Mongoloid  Children,”  CB  Publication  401,  1963  (56  pp.). 
Placed  on  sale  April  1,  1963;  cost  per  copy,  25  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to 
January  1,  1964,  4,077;  number  of  free  copies  distributed  to  January  1,  1964, 
2,087. 

7.  “The  Steps  Ahead — Report  of  a Conference  on  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren,” April  9,  1963,  CB  Publication  408,  1963  (27  pp.).  Placed  on  sale  Sep- 
tember 17,  1963;  cost  per  copy,  15  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to  January  1, 
1964,  2,145;  number  of  free  copies  distributed  to  January  1,  1964,  9,900. 

8.  “Health  Services  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children:  A Progress  Report, 
1956-60.”  Children’s  Bureau,  1961  (34  pp.).  Placed  on  sale  December  20, 
1961;  cost  per  copy,  30  cents.  Number  of  copies  sold  to  January  1,  1964,  2,490; 
number  of  copies  distributed  free  to  January  1,  1964,  4,843. 
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9.  “Research  Relating  to  Mentally  Retarded  Children,”  Children’s  Bureau, 
1960  (92  pp.)»  Placed  on  sale  May  26,  1960;  cost  per  copy,  35  cents.  Number 
of  copies  sold  to  January  1,  1964,  4,028;  number  of  free  copies  distributed  to 
January  1,  1964,  2,300. 

The  "Bureau  has  also  been  operating  an  exchange  of  educational  materials  as  a 
service  to  the  clinics.  Within  the  past  year,  some  12,000  items  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  clinics  through  this  exchange. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

An  indication  of  progress  to  date  is  the  successful  establishment  of  clinical 
services  for  retarded  children  in  most  State  maternal  and  child  health  programs. 
However,  only  a few  States  have  opened  more  than  one  clinic,  and  these  already 
have  long  waiting  lists.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  these  clinics  in  each  State 
is  therefore  essential.  The  number  of  retarded  children  will  probably  increase 
as  a result  of  the  increase  in  the  child  population  and  the  increase  in  life  expectancy. 

During  the  next  few  years  it  is  anticipated  that  the  following  developments 
will  take  place : 

Expansion  of  community  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  to  provide 
more  diagnostic,  evaluative,  and  preventive  health  services  and  social  services. 

Continued  emphasis  on  prevention  of  retardation  through  improved  prenatal 
care,  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  improved  methods  for  the  location,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  infants  with  metabolic  disorders  which  result  in  retarda- 
tion. 

Development  of  clinic  centers  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  children  who 
have  a variety  of  physical  handicaps  and  are  also  mentally  retarded. 

Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  professional  schools  in  enriching  experiences  of 
students  and  practictioners  in  mental  retardation  and  increased  availability  of 
fellowships  and  traineeships  for  a variety  of  disciplines. 

Development  of  genetic  and  biochemical  laboratories  as  extensions  of  clinical 
programs  serving  the  mentally  retarded. 

Greater  use  of  the  well-baby  clinic  for  early  casefinding  and  supervision. 

Development  of  standards  and  licensing  for  the  growing  number  of  nursery 
school  and  day  care  programs  for  young  retarded  children. 

Increasing  the  availability  of  home  assistance  programs  for  parents  in  the  home 
care  of  retarded  children. 

Development  of  standards  and  programs  for  diagnosis,  medical  care,  and  health 
supervision  for  children  in  residential  instutitions. 

Development  of  specialized  services  for  retarded  adolescents. 

Continued  emphasis  in  the  detection  of  young  children  functioning  on  a retarded 
level  by  virtue  of  social  and  cultural  deprivation  and  the  provision  of  child 
welfare  services  aimed  at  prevention,  planning,  and  treatment. 

Stimulation  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  that  will  contribute  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  in  promoting  the  maximum  development  of  retarded 
children  through  child  welfare,  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
services. 

Expansion  of  present  programs  for  crippled  children  to  include  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  followup  of  handicapped  retarded  children. 

Development  of  evaluation  and  health  supervision  services  for  school  age  and 
retarded  adolescents  in  cooperation  with  vocational  rehabilitation  and  special 
education  programs. 

Development  and  expansion  of  dental  care  programs  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

Activities  in  Aging 

PREFACE 

During  the  past  year  the  problems  and  needs  of  older  people  were  given  in- 
creased attention. 

Many  of  the  almost  18  million  older  people  of  our  Nation  were  beset  not  by  just 
one  but  by  a constellation  of  these  problems.  Not  infrequently  the  older  person 
was  struggling  to  adjust  to  a sharply  curtailed  post-retirement  income  while  faced 
with  mounting  health  costs.  Often  he  was  living  in  a substandard  house,  plagued 
with  loneliness  and  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

But  fortunately,  this  was  not  true  for  all.  Fortunately,  old  people  have 
potentialities  as  well  as  problems.  They  possess  huge  reservoirs  of  experience. 
During  many  decades  of  living  wisdom  accumulates,  conscientiousness  evolves. 
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Often  loyalty,  perserverance,  and  singleness  of  purpose  are  theirs  in  heartening 
degrees. 

Programs  of  the  Department  are  concerned  both  with  the  problems  and  the 
potentialities.  The  individual  reports  by  the  various  operating  agencies  are 
evidence  of  this  concern  and  indicate  the  scope  of  activities  within  the  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare  Administration,  reported  that  the 
number  of  plans  in  effect  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  increased  from  28 
in  December  1962  to  34  at  the  end  of  1963.  During  the  past  year,  32  States 
started  providing  services  to  older  people  under  the  provisions  of  the  1962  welfare 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  While  the  average  monthly  benefit 
under  old-age  assistance  increased  in  many  States,  the  proportion  of  persons 
receiving  OAA  continued  to  decline  during  1963,  reflecting  the  long-range  trend 
in  which  a greater  number  of  older  people  are  qualifying  for  OASDI  benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  paid  about  $800  million  in  additional  bene- 
fits to  more  than  5 million  persons  in  1963.  Nearly  90  percent  of  those  who 
became  65  during  the  year  were  eligible  for  social  security  benefits.  A national 
survey  of  aged  recipients  and  a study  of  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  program 
by  a new  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  were  begun  in  1963.  These  efforts 
are  expected  to  point  up  ways  in  which  the  social  insurance  program  can  provide 
even  more  effective  protection  for  the  aged. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  issued  an  out- 
standing publication,  “Human  Aging:  A Biological  and  Behavioral  Study.”  The 
Institute’s  Research  Utilization  Branch  has  stimulated  mental  health  activity 
in  the  field  of  aging  through  consultation,  planning  conferences  and  institutes, 
and  awarding  mental  health  project  grants.  The  Biometrics  Branch  worked 
closely  with  State  departments  of  health  and  mental  health  and  with  mental 
hospitals  in  developing  studies  of  the  aged;  the  Professional  Services  Branch 
sponsored  several  pilot  developmental  studies  in  aging;  the  Training  Branch  pro- 
vided funds  to  graduate  schools  of  social  work  for  training  students  in  the  field 
of  aging;  and  the  Research  Grants  and  Fellowships  Branch  awarded  grants  for 
aging  research. 

In  early  1963  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  was  created.  As  part  of 
its  study  of  the  lifelong  aging  process,  both  biological  and  behavioral,  it  is  in- 
vestigating such  important  areas  as  metabolism  and  nutrition  of  the  elderly. 
The  Institute  has  assumed  responsibility  for  several  research  centers  focused  on 
aging  and  located  in  six  outstanding  universities. 

The  Gerontology  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  Public  Health 
Service,  has  continued  to  develop  its  programs  related  to  the  health  problems  of 
the  aging.  It  has  compiled  an  inventory  of  knowledge  about  the  health  of  older 
persons,  explored  use  of  various  mass  media  to  improve  health  information, 
gathered  comprehensive  information  on  existing  community  programs,  en- 
couraged training  courses  for  health  personnel  and  supported  demonstrations  of 
community  health  service  for  the  aged. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to 
return  more  older  persons  to  employability.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  almost 
31,000  persons  aged  45  or  more  were  rehabilitated  to  gainful  employment;  in  the 
past  decade,  almost  one-fourth  of  a million.  Recent  research  indicates  that  more 
of  the  severely  disabled  older  people  can  be  made  self-sufficient  than  previously 
had  been  believed. 

The  Office  of  Education  conducted  conferences  aimed  at  encouraging  State 
and  local  educational  groups  to  plan  programs  and  services  meeting  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  Office  extended  its  consultative  work  on  counseling 
older  adults;  sponsored  cooperative  research  projects;  fostered  vocational  educa- 
tion; and  promoted  library  services  to  older  persons. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  continued  to  help  protect  the  health  and 
pocketbook  of  older  consumers  through  its  fight  against  quackery  and  fraud. 
This  included  vigilance  in  connection  with  purported  treatments  for  diseases  such 
as  cancer,  arthritis,  and  rheumatism.  FDA  was  also  concerned  with  the  regula- 
tion of  drugs  to  assure  their  safety  for  older  persons,  the  largest  users  of  drugs. 
Policing  the  food  supply  to  prevent  mislabeling  or  use  of  harmful  additives  has 
been  another  important  responsibility. 

The  Office  of  Aging,  which  is  a Federal  focal  point  and  clearinghouse  for  the 
Nation’s  older  people  and  those  who  work  with  and  for  them,  has  intensified  its 
efforts.  It  has  provided  increased  technical  assistance  to  State  commissions, 
national  and  local  voluntary  agencies,  and  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Office  has  stimulated  and  assisted  the  development  of 
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many  new  programs  on  aging  throughout  the  Nation.  During  the  past  year,  it 
prepared  and  widely  distributed  a score  of  new  publications. 

The  President’s  Council  on  Aging  was  established  in  1962  to  coordinate  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  aging  of  eight  Federal  departments.  The  Office  of  Aging  works 
closely  with  the  Council,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  serves  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  year  the  Council  compiled  two  documents  of  major  importance. 
“The  Older  American,”  the  Council’s  first  annual  report,  is  a graphic  account  of 
the  position  and  hopes  of  older  Americans.  The  second  document  reviews  all 
Federal  programs  in  aging  and  makes  a series  of  recommendations.  It  suggests 
both  legislative  and  executive  action  in  the  areas  of  employment,  housing,  nursing 
homes,  and  welfare  services. 

The  emphasis  which  the  Department  attaches  to  the  entire  field  of  aging  is 
reflected  in  the  individual  agency  reports,  which  follow. 

Funds  for  'programs  on  aging  ( existing  legislation ) 


[In  thousands] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATIONS 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  (enforce- 
ment)  

$6,  785 

$7,  790 

$12,000 

$14, 500 

$16, 000 

Office  of  Education  (vocational  education, 
^library  services,  cooperative  research, 
consultative  services,  conferences,  and 
administrative  expenses) 

3, 835 

3, 873 

3,830 

3, 837 

10,658 

Public  Health  Service: 

H Bureau  of  State  Services 

64,825 

69,831 

83,986 

99,439 

99, 442 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

7,612 

9, 627 

13,304 

14, 092 

15, 300 

Total,  Public  Health  Service.. 

72,437 

79, 458 

97, 290 

113, 531 

114, 742 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(grants  to  States,  training,  research) 

18, 271 

21, 135 

22, 115 

25, 552 

26, 933 

Welfare  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Family  Services: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance: 

Age  45  to  65 

145, 600 

157, 800 

192, 500 

217, 900 

232,900 

Age  65  and  over  

1,272,600 

1,403,400 

1,546,400 

1, 630, 500 

1,665, 100 

Total 

1, 418, 200 

1, 561, 200 

1, 738, 900 

1, 848, 400 

1, 898,000 

Office  of  Aging 

841 

379 

494 

545 

600 

Total,  Welfare  Administration 

1,419,041 

1, 561, 579 

1, 739, 394 

1,848,945 

1, 898, 600 

Total,  general  fund  appropriations — 

1,520,369 

1,673,835 

1, 874,629 

2,006,365 

2, 066, 933 

FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Old-age  and  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance benefits:  Disability  payments: 
Age  45  to  65 

644,000 

846,000 

958,000 

1,021,000 

1,073,000 

Retirement/survivors  payments: 

Age  45  to  64 

497,000 

895,000 

1,004,000 

1,131,000 

1,247,000 

Age  65  and  over  . 

9,365,000 

10, 271,000 

11, 273, 000 

11,866,000 

12,431,000 

Total,  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund- 

10,506,000 

12,012,000 

13, 235,000 

14,018,000 

14,751,000 

Total,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

12,026, 369 

13, 685,835 

15, 109, 629 

16,024,365 

16,817, 933 

Note. — The  above  figures  exclude  costs  for  patients  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  33  percent  of  whom  are  65 
or  over;  operational,  research,  and  training  obligations  related  to  this  group  are  not  identifiable. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
NARRATIVE  STATEMENT 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  five  related  consumer  protection 
laws  all  benefit  the  older  segment  of  the  Nation’s  population  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  However,  the  programs  that  contribute  most  to  older  persons  are 
are  those  involving  (1)  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices,  and  (2)  medical  and 
nutritional  quackery. 

Drugs  and  therapeutic  devices 

FDA  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  that  all  drugs  available  to  Americans 
are  safe  and  effective.  This  responsibility  is  fulfilled  by  (1)  reviewing  and 
evaluating  all  data  submitted  in  new  drug  applications  before  approving  a drug 
for  the  market,  (2)  conducting  research  to  help  develop  knowledge  about  drugs 
and  drug  ingredients,  (3)  conducting  animal  and  other  tests  to  understand  the 
effect  of  drugs,  (4)  contracting  for  clinical  investigations  of  specific  drugs,  (5) 
making  inspections  of  drug  establishments  to  check  manufacturing  controls, 
files,  distribution  records,  etc.,  (6)  collecting  drug  samples  on  the  market  and 
analyzing  them  to  assure  that  the  products  meet  all  requirements,  (7)  reviewing 
reports  required  for  all  clinical  investigations  of  experimental  drugs,  (8)  collecting 
and  following  up  on  adverse  reaction  reports,  (9)  undertaking  legal  action,  when 
necessary,  and  (10)  performing  various  other  activities  to  help  keep  unsafe  and 
ineffective  drugs  off  the  market.  In  addition,  FDA  is  also  responsible  to  assure 
that  all  therapeutic  devices  are  safe. 

These  FDA  responsibilities  are  particularly  important  to  older  persons  since 
this  age  group  is  more  dependent  upon  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  than  any 
other  segment  of  the  population.  The  incidence  of  metabolic  and  degenerative 
problems  such  as  arthritis,  rheumatism,  degeneration  of  hearing  and  vision, 
prostate  disturbances,  insomnia,  lack  of  appetite,  muscular  weakness,  impotence, 
skin  diseases,  circulatory  disorders,  digestive  deficiencies,  etc.,  are  especially 
great  among  the  aging  and  aged,  as  are  heart  diseases  and  cancer.  For  this 
reason  a large  percent  of  the  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  currently  on  the 
market  are  bought  by  older  persons,  making  FDA’s  fulfillment  of  its  responsi- 
bilities of  particular  significance  to  this  group. 

Medical  and  nutritional  quackery 

Since  many  older  persons  suffer  from  metabolic  and  degenerative  problems 
for  which  complete  cures  have  not  yet  been  found,  they  are  the  prime  targets  of 
spielers,  medical  quacks,  health  food  lecturers,  food  faddists,  and  other  self-styled 
experts  on  health  and  body  nutrition.  Consequently,  at  least  $1  billion  is  wasted 
on  medical  and  nutritional  quackery  annually,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  this 
comes  from  the  earnings  and  savings  of  older  persons — those  who  can  least  afford 
the  risks  and  costs  involved.  Health  quackery  has  become  big  business,  making 
use  of  clinics,  employing  armies  of  salesmen,  hiding  behind  medical  degrees  and 
the  facades  of  so-called  research  institutes  and  foundations,  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  America’s  highly  developed  advertising  and  communications  media 
and  techniques. 

Under  law,  FDA  is  responsible  for  protecting  consumers  against  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  and  therapeutic  devices  being  sold  under  false  or  misleading  claims. 
To  accomplish  this,  FDA  (1)  conducts  tests  and  research  to  learn  more  about 
various  products,  (2)  makes  inspections  of  plants  producing,  storing,  or  selling 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic  devices,  (3)  collects  samples  of  such 
products  and  subjects  them  to  laboratory  analyses,  (4)  approves  for  marketing 
only  those  drugs  that  are  effective  as  claimed,  (5)  develops  and  issues  educa- 
tional materials  to  place  the  population  on  guard  against  quackery,  (6)  undertakes 
legal  action  when  necessary,  and  (7)  performs  other  activities  necessary  to  fulfill 
its  responsibilities. 

Older  persons,  being  most  exploitable  in  this  field,  probably  benefit  more  from 
these  efforts  than  any  other  segment  of  the  population.  During  fiscal  year  1963, 
FDA  approved  73  seizures  of  drugs,  11  of  dietary  foods,  and  188  of  therapeutic 
devices  because  of  false  claims.  During  the  same  period,  the  agency  recom- 
mended seven  drug  prosecutions,  eight  drug  injunctions,  four  device  injunctions, 
and  one  special  dietary  food  injunction  on  the  basis  of  false  claims. 

During  fiscal  1965,  FDA  plans  to  significantly  strengthen  its  quackery  program 
so  that  it  can  afford  consumers — particularly  the  aged — more  adequate  protection 
in  an  area  of  increasing  economic  and  health  hazards. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  is  one  of  the  many  fields  which  can  provide  specialized  knowledge 
to  assist  older  people.  Many  older  people  will  continue  to  be  actively  engaged 
by  business  and  industrial  concerns  and  community  agencies.  Many  others  will 
be  seeking  to  adjust  to  less  demanding  lives,  and  to  develop  new  and  rewarding 
interests.  All  will  encounter  some  special  challenges,  and  most  will  benefit  from 
some  special  assistance. 

The  traditional  programs  of  training  through  the  Smith-Hughes,  George- 
Barden,  and  related  acts  during  the  past  40  years,  though  they  have  given  millions 
of  adults  training  in  new  vocations  and  avocations,  were  not  adequate  and  flexible 
enough  for  increased  pace  of  technological  change.  A reevaluation  of  the  scope 
of  vocational  education  in  a report  by  a national  advisory  committee  on  vocational 
education  helped  bring  about  favorable  consideration  of  new  programs  by  the 
Congress  in  1963.  Though  often  thought  of  as  programs  for  youth,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  will  make  substantial  contributions  to  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment of  those  in  the  45  and  up  age  group.  Forty- three  percent  of  the  population 
in  this  age  group  are  45  years  or  older.  For  example,  the  new  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  authorizes  training  in  all  categories  of  vocations  where  there  is  a need. 
The  increased  flexibility  means  that  educators  can  plan  and  conduct  courses  for 
jobs  available  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  Specific  allowance  for  the 
25  to  65  year  age  bracket  is  made  in  the  allotment  formula. 

The  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  will  allow' 
up  to  20  weeks  of  training  in  the  basics  of  reading,  writing,  language  arts,  and 
arithmetic  to  help  functionally  illiterate  persons  to  qualify  for  instruction  in  a 
job  skill.  Experience  with  the  manpower  projects  revealed  that  one  out  of 
eight  applicants  could  not  pass  the  qualifying  examination  because  of  basic  diffi- 
culty with  reading  and  writing.  This  new  authorization  should  open  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  at  least  47,000  persons  annually,  most  of  them  adults  wffio 
are  presently  unemployed. 

These  new  programs,  in  conjunction  with  the  continuing  program  of  technical 
training  m the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  wall  provide  the  Office  of  Education  with  considerable  authorization  and 
flexibility  to  conduct  significant  programs  in  the  area  of  aging. 

Through  consultative  services,  reports,  and  publications,  the  Adult  Education 
Branch  has  assisted  in  focusing  national  attention  on  (1)  the  identification  and 
use  of  the  talents  of  older  people  in  education  and  community  service,  (2)  educa- 
tional programs  for  older  people,  and  (3)  education  about  aging.  Adult  educa- 
tional personnel  are  assisting  in  a developmental  program  in  education  for  aging. 
This  program  was  initiated  subsequent  to  the  1961  XVhite  House  Conference  on 
Aging;  it  involves  seven  regional  conferences,  nine  State  conferences,  and  nine 
national  education  organizations  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  educational 
leadership  groups. 

With  increased  free  time,  older  adults  are  now  making  greater  use  of  their 
public  libraries — for  information,  inspiration  and  leisure- time  reading.  Many 
also  find  that  the  library’s  group  activities  stimulate  their  minds  and  keep  them 
in  touch  with  a wmrld  of  change.  Thus,  the  public  library,  along  with  many  com- 
munity agencies,  provides  necessary  incentives  and  resources  for  better  living, 
health,  citizenship,  and  recreation.  Many  older  people  find  reward  in  such 
library-sponsored  activities  as: 

Senior  citizen  or  golden  age  clubs — discussion  groups  where  one  meets  not 
only  contemporaries  but  other  people  with  similar  interests. 

Active  hobbies  nourished  through  books  and  enriched  by  sharing  with 
others — talks  about  community  affairs  and  world  affairs. 

Field  trips  to  historical,  educational,  cultural  places — travelogs  and  music 
programs,  nature  excursions,  and  other  pleasant  recreations. 

Because  of  this  important  role  of  the  library  the  Library  Services  Branch  has 
assigned  a specialist  primary  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  aging,  including  the 
planning  and  conducting  of  a survey  of  public  library  facilities  emphasizing  par- 
ticularly services  to  the  aged  and  handicapped.  The  Branch  will  continue  to 
supply  information  and  advice  on  programs  oriented  to  aging  conducted  by 
State  library  agencies,  maintain  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  wdth 
National  and  State  library  associations,  and  distribute  publications  upon  request. 

The  cooperative  research  program  has  supported  seven  projects  which  deal  with 
the  educational  problems  of  the  aged.  Some  of  them  deal  with  the  process  of 
aging  and  its  influence  on  the  individual’s  ability  to  learn.  Others  deal  wdth  the 
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educational  needs  of  specific  segments  of  the  working  force,  such  as  unemployed  or 
those  about  to  retire.  Still  others  are  focused  on  the  problems  associated  with, 
the  general  educational  needs  of  adults. 

Of  those  dealing  with  the  process  of  aging,  one  is  attempting  to  determine  the 
effects  of  a 10-year  age  increment  (50  to  60)  upon  eight  measurable  mental  abilities, 
and  another  is  seeking  to  determine  how  groups  at  various  age  levels  differ  in  their 
approaches  to  discrimination  learning. 

One  of  the  studies  dealing  with  the  specific  needs  of  various  segments  of  the 
working  force  has  been  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  cooperative  research  program.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  experiences  in 
general  education  and  guidance  services  are  given  to  unskilled,  unemployed  adults 
along  with  vocational  training  over  a 12- month  period,  sufficient  skills  can  be 
learned  and  values  internalized  to  qualify  the  adult  for  certain  skilled  trades.  To 
date,  the  program  has  been  unusually  successful.  For  example,  the  dropout 
rate  for  manpower  retraining  projects  is  usually  about  40  percent,  even  in  programs 
lasting  only  a few  months.  After  7 months,  however,  the  dropout  rate  for  this 
program  has  been  only  8 percent.  The  average  reading  ability  of  the  total  groups 
has  been  raised  1.04  years  during  the  first  6 months  of  training,  while  the  reading 
ability  of  the  functional  illiterates  has  been  raised  1.87  years.  Some  individuals 
have  made  gains  of  as  much  as  3 years  during  this  first  7 months. 

While  attempts  at  upgrading  adult  literacy  have  too  often  suffered  from  lack  of 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  adults  themselves,  and  while  attempts  at  upgrading 
the  technical  skill  of  adults  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  adult  literacy,  both 
attempted  in  conjunction  might  well  prove  an  effective  approach. 

A research  project  dealing  with  educational  programs  for  adults  is  examining 
the  role  of  colleges  and  universities  in  providing  such  programs.  Another  is 
attempting  to  determine  the  attitudes,  personality  structure,  leisure-time  activi- 
ties, and  outlook  of  matched  groups  of  middle-  and  working-class  participants  and 
nonparticipants  in  adult  educational  programs. 

Several  new  projects  are  planned  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964  and  for 
1965.  Important  among  these  will  be  the  development  of  special  curriculum 
materials  for  adult  education  which  will  be  used  experimentally  with  groups  of 
older  people.  In  another  planned  program  it  is  hoped  that  new  techniques  for 
preparation  of  workers  for  retirement  will  be  demonstrated  in  several  sections  of 
the  country. 

BUREAU  OF  STATE  SERVICES,  PHS 

About  $100  million  will  be  spent  during  1964  by  the  Bureau  of  State  Services 
for  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the  aging  (persons  45-64  years  of  age)  and  the 
aged  (persons  over  65  years  of  age).  Ninety  percent  of  these  funds  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  2 of  the  12  Divisions — the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  and  the- 
Division  of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities. 

DIVISION  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

The  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  administers  the  only  programs  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  devoted  principally  to  applied  gerontology.  The  programs  are 
operated  by  the  Gerontology  Branch  and  the  Nursing  Homes  and  Related  Facil- 
ities Branch.  These  Branches  are  substantially  supported  by  the  programs  of  the 
Care  Services  staff,  the  Preventive  Services  staff,  and  the  four  categorical  pro- 
grams in  cancer,  diabetes  and  arthritis,  heart,  and  neurological  and  sensory 
diseases. 

Gerontology  Branch 

During  its  first  year  of  operations,  the  Gerontology  Branch  began  activities  in 
four  broad  program  areas:  services,  training,  research,  and  information  and  edu- 
cation. In  the  area  of  services,  the  Branch  initiated  a pretest  of  a survey  of 
State  and  local  resources  available  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  aging  and  aged. 
This  survey  includes  an  inventory  of  official  as  well  as  voluntary  and  proprietary 
programs.  The  Branch  is  supporting  demonstration  projects  designed  to  yield 
information  on  new  ways  of  providing  out-of-hospital  services  for  all  types  to  the 
aging  and  aged.  Included  in  these  projects  are  services  for  the  well  older  person 
and  the  ambulatory  as  well  as  the  homebound  infirm  aged.  Some  of  these  projects 
are  based  in  housing  developments,  health  departments,  geriatric  centers,  and/or 
senior  citizen  centers.  The  services  offered  range  from  periodic  health  exami- 
nations to  nursing  care,  social  work  consultation,  and  services  of  specialists  such  as 
the  podiatrist. 
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In  addition,  the  Branch  is  encouraging  the  use  of  formula  grant  funds  by  States 
to  incorporate  into  ongoing  programs  new  services  which  have  been  developed 
through  the  demonstration  projects.  Some  of  these  services  include:  multiple 
services  in  the  home  (nursing,  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  sociaL 
work,  and  other  related  services);  coordinated  home  care  programs;  homemaker 
services;  meals  on  wheels;  information  and  referral  services;  multiple  screening; 
and  other  supportive  services. 

Recognizing  that  trained  personnel  to  care  for  the  aging  and  aged  is  one  of  the 
major  needs  in  the  field  of  gerontology,  the  Branch  arranged  several  conferences 
with  academicians  and  practitioners  to  discuss  and  define  the  problems  involved. 
Both  groups  agreed  that  the  need  was  for  the  immediate  orientation  of  practicing, 
doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other  health  professionals,  while  emphasizing 
that  long-term  education  of  all  kinds  was  necessary  for  the  development  of 
specialists  to  teach,  conduct  research,  or  provide  specialized  services. 

Following  these  conferences  immediate  negotiations  were  instituted  by  the 
Branch  for  the  development  of  a curriculum  that  can  be  used  for  all  health  pro- 
fessions. Medical  schools,  schools  of  public  health,  nursing,  and  social  work  are 
being  contacted  and  asked  to  review  present  courses  of  study  and  to  consider  the 
development  of  courses  in  gerontology  as  a specialization  within  their  regular 
curriculum.  State  health  departments  and  community  hospitals  will  be  ap- 
proached to  consider  the  use  of  this  material  for  inservice  and  continuing  education 
for  their  respective  staffs. 

As  a beginning  for  its  research  program,  the  Branch  has  undertaken,  through 
contract,  to  analyze  completed  research  projects  in  terms  of  the  problems  investi- 
gated, the  methodology  employed,  the  research  setting,  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  project.  Such  information  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  investigator  new 
to  the  field  of  gerontological  research  and  can  be  used  to  stimulate  new  or  addi- 
tional research  in  problem  areas. 

The  Gerontology  Branch  gives  grant  support  for  research  and  currently  is 
planning  support  for  projects  dealing  with  prevention  of  dependency,  functional 
deterioration,  attitudinal  studies  of  professionals  toward  older  patients,  a method- 
ological study  on  senility,  and  a clinical  study  of  senility.  In  addition,  the  Branch 
now  has  in  the  planning  stage  a longitudinal  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  onset  of  illness,  disease,  and  disability. 

The  Branch  has  a large  exhibit  and  several  portable  copies  depicting  community 
service  programs  being  promoted.  Two  films,  one  a historical  documentation  of 
community  health  services  for  the  aging  and  aged;  the  other  a promotional  film 
on  periodic  health  examinations,  are  in  production. 

The  Branch  also  provides  consultation  on  health  and  health-related  matters 
relevant  to  the  aging  and  aged  to  other  Branches,  Divisions,  Bureaus,  and  Agen- 
cies within  and  outside  of  the  Department.  Such  services  have  been  rendered 
through  committee  representation  on  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging;  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Surgeon  General’s  Committee  on  Aging.  Staff  assistance  also  is 
available  to  all  State  and  local  health  agencies,  voluntary  agencies, citizens  groups, 
health  and  medical  professions,  universities,  industry,  and  private  organizations 
wishing  to  start  programs  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  aging  and  aged. 
The  Branch  is  the  focal  point  within  the  Bureau  for  all  programs  related  to  geron- 
tology. 

Nursing  Homes  and  Related  Facilities  Branch 

With  the  average  age  of  nursing  home  patients  at  80,  virtually  the  entire  Nursing 
Homes  and  Related  Facilities  Branch  operation  relates  directly  to  the  field  of 
gerontology.  This  program  operates  primarily  in  support  of  State  health  depart- 
ment staffs  responsible  for  nursing  home  standards  and  in  the  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel.  Recipients  of  the  benefits  of  this  program  are  the  more  than 
500,000  persons  in  the  Nation’s  23,000  nursing  homes  and  related  facilities. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  staffing  by  State  and  local  health  agencies  with  a 
full  range  of  professional  competence  appropriate  to  nursing  home  operations  can 
in  itself  raise  standards  and  be  of  measurable  benefit  to  patients,  the  Branch  has- 
sponsored  the  development  of  a model  program  in  State  health  department. 
Based  on  experience  gained  in  this  project,  the  Branch  will  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  similar  projects  throughout  the  country. 

Training  activities  in  vital  professional  areas  also  is  being  undertaken.  Films 
for  training  nursing  home  aids  are  being  developed  as  part  of  this  program. 
Regional  seminars  are  being  conducted  to  train  State  personnel  responsible  for 
sanitation  in  nursing  homes.  In  connection  with  this  seminar  program,  a 21- 
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volume  “Syllabus  on  Environmental  Health  Factors  in  Nursing  Homes”  was 
produced  for  training  of  local  inspectors — sanitarians,  nurses,  and  others.  Several 
6-week  summer  courses  for  nursing  home  administrators  have  been  supported 
by  the  Branch  and  now  are  being  continued  by  the  participating  universities  as 
part  of  their  regular  curriculum. 

At  the  request  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  the  Nursing  Homes  and 
Related  Facilities  Branch  is  conducting  a nursing  home  cost  study.  In  another 
study,  the  Branch  is  seeking  to  provide  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  avail- 
ability of  physical  therapists. 

Eleven  affiliation  agreements  between  general  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Branch.  Through  these  agreements,  the  hospital 
staff  members,  for  a nominalfee,  provide  professional  consultation  to  nursing 
home  administrators  and  other  personnel. 

Other  efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  States  in  moving  toward  self-supporting 
and  professional  self-reliance  in  the  area  of  nursing  home  care. 

OTHER  CHRONIC  DISEASE  DIVISION  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  GERONTOLOGY 

Approximately  100  projects  relating  to  care  of  the  long-term  patient  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Care  Services  staff.  In  addition,  this  staff  supports  four 
training  centers  for  instruction  on  the  development  and  conduct  of  coordinated 
home  care.  The  staff  has  published  a report  on  its  survey  of  coordinated  home 
care  programs  operating  throughout  the  country  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a standardized  reporting  system  for  information  and  referral  services. 

The  Preventive  Services  staff  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  potential 
programs  having  to  do  with  minimizing  and  delaying  of  chronic  diseases  and  with 
the  reviewing  and  coordinating  of  such  efforts  in  this  area  that  are  made  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Division. 

Since  the  incidence  of  cancer  increases  with  years,  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
cancer  control  program  have  some  relationship  to  the  aging  and  aged,  with  the 
exception  of  those  pertaining  to  certain  children’s  tumors  and  leukemia. 

Through  its  grants  program,  the  cancer  control  program  currently  supports 
a wide  range  of  projects  for  the  therapeutic  control  of  cancer.  The  program  is 
supporting  the  development  of  tests  and  equipment  to  be  used  for  cancer  detec- 
tion. In  the  area  of  prevention,  the  Branch  is  working  to  develop  methods  of 
determining  high  risk  groups  and  antismoking  education  programs. 

Professional  education  continues  to  be  a No.  1 objective  of  this  program. 
Seminars,  short  courses,  continuing  education  programs,  self -training,  and  other 
methods  are  being  used. 

Health  problems  which  result  from  diabetes  and  arthritis  have  their  greatest 
impact  on  the  aging  and  aged.  Since  79  percent  of  all  unknown  diaoetics  are  45 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  primary  goal  of  this  program  is  directed  toward  the 
finding  and  bringing  to  medical  attention  unsuspected  cases. 

The  Diabetes  and  Arthritis  Branch  is  supporting  a community  study  of  obesity, 
and  a community  epidemiological  study  of  gout. 

Training  of  personnel  to  assist  States  in  developing  diabetes  and  arthritis 
programs  is  supported  by  the  Branch.  During  the  year,  a refresher  course  for 
general  practitioners  will  be  tested,  and  workshops  for  dietary  counselors  will  be 
given. 

Inventories  and  studies  on  diabetes  detection,  patient  education,  arthritis  serv- 
ices, and  the  arthritics  utilization  of  physical  therapy  are  being  made. 

The  Heart  Disease  Control  Branch  has  the  third  greatest  involvement  in 
gerontology  of  the  programs  of  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases.  Six  of  the 
eight  programs  of  this  Branch  predominately  affect  the  aging  and  aged.  Through 
these  programs  for  cardiopulmonary  diseases,  congestive  heart  failure,  coronary 
heart  disease,  hypertension,  peripheral  vascular  disease,  and  stroke,  the  Branch 
assists  States  and  other  agencies  in  the  use  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  diseases.  Research,  training,  and  education 
are  important  elements  of  these  programs. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  Branch  are  the  cardiocirculatory  implications  of 
cardiopulmonary  diseases,  chronic,  nonspecific,  respiratory  diseases;  out-of- 
hospital care  services  for  patients  with  congestive  heart  failure;  programs  for  coor- 
dinated community  services  to  provide  coordinated  home  care  for  coronary  heart 
disease  patients;  investigations  of  causative  factors  in  hypertension  and  its  signifi- 
cance as  a precursor  of  coronary  and  cerebral  atherosclerosis;  prevention  of 
peripheral  vascular  disease;  and  continuing  education  for  physicians  on  stroke. 

The  detection  and  control  of  glaucoma,  which  occurs  most  frequently  among 
persons  over  40  years  of  age  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Neurological  and  Sensory 
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Disease  Service  Branch.  Program  efforts  are  directed  toward  evaluation  of  the 
problem,  early  detection,  and  lay  and  professional  education. 

Screening  programs  for  hearing  are  also  sponsored  by  this  unit,  and  the  Branch 
has  developed  a demonstration  project  to  teach  lipreading  via  television  lessons. 
Ongoing  programs  in  speech  rehabilitation  are  being  supported  in  three  States. 

DIVISION  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

This  Division  has  responsibility  for  the  Hill-Burton  program  which  stimulates 
the  construction  of  such  health  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  provide  an  efficient 
and  well  coordinated  network  of  services  for  all  persons  in  need  of  acute  care, 
long-term  care,  outpatient  care,  and  rehabilitation.  The  crucial  need  among  the 
aging  and  aged,  however,  is  for  facilities  to  provide  long-term  care  beds  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  under  medical  supervision.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-385)  was 
enacted,  doubling  the  appropriation  authorization  for  construction  of  nursing 
home  from  $10  to  $20  million  annually  and  providing  additional  funds  for  demon- 
stration projects  to  permit  some  experimental  design  of  these  facilities. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  facilities  being  constructed,  tech- 
nical and  professional  consultation  and  guide  materials  regarding  all  aspects  of 
areawide  planning,  facility  planning,  design,  and  construction  are  made  available 
by  the  Division  to  public  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  private  groups. 

Special  studies  and  publications  are  also  undertaken  by  the  Division.  Re- 
cently, the  Division  released  a final  report  on  the  national  inventory  of  nursing 
homes  and  related  facilities,  “Characteristics  of  Nursing  Homes.”  Further  anal- 
yses are  being  prepared  which  will  include  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  the 
availability  of  nursing  homes  and  facilities  in  metropolitan  areas  and  implica- 
tions for  areawide  planning.  In  another  study,  the  Division  is  collecting  data 
on  non-Hill-Burton  construction  of  nursing  homes,  including  information  on  the 
number  of  facilities  and  beds,  the  type  of  ownership,  and  type  of  construction  in 
terms  of  new  construction  and  alterations  or  additions  to  existing  facilities.  The 
Division  is  also  preparing  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  available  studies 
relating  to  long-term  patients  in  general  hospitals. 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  PHS 

While  all  activities  of  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  are  not  primarily 
focused  on  the  aging  and  aged,  several  studies  being  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  Division  are  of  direct  benefit.  These  are:  A study  of  osteoporosis  and  its 
relationship  to  accidental  fractures  in  the  elderly,  and  a study  on  patient  accidents 
in  nursing  homes. 

The  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  has  assisted  in  planning  for  a national 
symposium  on  driving  and  the  senior  citizen  to  be  held  in  June  196L  And,  the 
Division  has  aided  the  Gerontology  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  in  developing  a brochure,  “Free  the  Added  Years  from  Accidents,” 
which  is  to  be  used  by  local  clubs  sponsoring  accident  prevention  programs. 

Close  liaison  is  maintained  by  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  with  experi- 
mental groups  in  the  field  of  gerontology.  Staff  assistance  is  provided  other 
agencies  developing  materials  relating  to  accidents  and  the  aged. 

All  activities  of  the  Division  of  Community  Health  Services  are  general  in 
nature  and  look  toward  improvement  of  services  to  the  entire  population,  in- 
cluding the  aged.  Some  of  these  activities,  though,  have  considerable  relevance 
to  the  aging,  such  as  the  studies  being  made  of  hospital  utilization  in  public 
assistance  medical  care  programs;  international  surveys  to  investigate  the  levels 
of  physical  functioning  of  older  people,  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly,  their 
family  structure  and  social  contacts,  and  their  health  retirement  patterns.  In 
addition,  several  community'  demonstration  projects  sponsored  by  this  Division 
are  of  particular  significance  to  the  aging  and  aged.  These  include  demonstra- 
tions of  planned  professional  followup  care  for  hospital  patients,  planning  for 
posthospital  patient  care,  and  the  development  of  a personalized  service  bureau 
for  the  homebound. 

Staff  studies  are  being  made  on:  Drug  utilization  and  cost;  utilization  of  in- 
surance for  and  cost  of  mental  illness;  homemaker  services;  consumer  pricing  and 
utilization  of  medical  care  by  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources  is  continuing  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  the  oral  health  status  of  the  aged  segment  of  our  population.  Studies 
by  this  Division  have  measured  the  dental  needs  of  the  aged,  demonstrated  the 
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feasibility  of  providing  comprehensive  dental  services  to  this  group,  and  fostered 
the  development  of  portable  dental  equipment. 

Consultation  and  technical  assistance  is  being  provided  to  aid  State  and  local 
health  agencies  in  stimulating  community  interest  in  meeting  the  dental  needs 
of  the  aged,  marshaling  local  resources,  and  developing  dental  service  programs 
for  the  aged. 

Emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  on  training  dental  students  to  care  for  aged 
patients  in  the  home  and  institution  as  well  as  in  the  traditional  office  setting. 
Attention  has  also  been  focused  on  the  development  of  new  or  improved  methods 
and  techniques  for  out-of-hospital  community  dental  services  by  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  program  includes  consultation,  studies,  research 
projects,  and  training  directed  toward  improving  the  understanding  and  skills 
of  nurses  in  the  care  of  the  geriatric  patient.  Because  a large  proportion  of  the 
care  of  older  patients  is  provided  in  their  homes,  the  Division  of  Nursing  is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  development  of  nursing  programs  to  provide  this 
care. 

A number  of  research  projects  sponsored  by  the  Division  are  concerned  directly 
with  the  problems  of  aged  patients.  Some  of  these  are:  nutrition  as  an  aspect 
of  nursing  care;  psychosocial  needs  of  elderly  outpatients;  community  nursing 
services  for  psychiatric  patients ; nursing  needs  of  rural  ambulant  patients,  public 
health  nursing  for  the  sick  at  home;  intensive  nursing  care  in  acute  myocardial 
infarction;  factors  influencing  continuity  of  nursing  service. 

Demonstration  projects  are  also  supported  by  the  Division  of  Community 
Health  Services.  Some  of  these  include:  extended  home  nursing  care  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged,  a referral  plan  to  continue  nursing  care  for  patients 
discharged  from  the  teaching  hospital  to  their  homes,  and  extra  hospital  needs 
in  a retirement  area. 

The  two  programs  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  most  closely  associated 
with  the  aging  and  aged  are  the  tuberculosis  control  program  and  the  influenza 
vaccination  program.  Research,  services,  and  professional  education  are  com- 
ponents of  the  tuberculosis  control  program.  The  annual  program  to  provide 
immunizations  for  high-risk  groups,  including  persons  over  45,  but  particularly 
persons  over  65,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  influenza  vaccination  program. 

In  the  five  Divisions  of  the  Bureau  which  pertain  to  environmental  health,  all 
of  the  programs  are  of  benefit  to  all  persons,  including  the  aging  and  aged.  How- 
over,  in  several  of  these  Divisions  there  are  some  specific  research  projects  directly 
related  to  the  aging  process  and  the  aging  and  aged. 

For  instance,  the  Division  of  Air  Pollution  supports  a number  of  research  proj- 
ects to  determine  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  chronic  respiratory  and  chronic 
nonspecific  respiratory  diseases  which  would  be  of  higher  prevalence  among  the 
aging  and  aged. 

The  Division  of  Environmental  Engineering  and  Food  Protection  gives  support 
to  a number  of  projects  of  direct  benefit  to  the  aging  and  aged,  such  as  the  study 
of  the  sodium  content  of  drinking  water  being  carried  out  cooperatively  with  the 
National  Heart  Institute  and  the  Heart  Control  Branch,  Division  of  Chronic 
Diseases.  In  addition,  the  development  of  standards  for  health  and  safety  for 
mobile  homes  and  mobile  home  courts,  environmental  engineering  criteria  for 
hospitals  and  related  facilities,  and  general  environmental  sanitation  and.  health 
planning — all  of  which  affect  the  aging  and  aged — are  the  responsibility  of  this 
Division.  Housing  for  the  elderly  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  Division,  and 
consultation  is  given  in  this  field  to  other  divisions,  agencies  and,  departments. 

Several  clinical  studies  in  which  age  is  the  most  important  nonoccupational 
variable  are  now  being  conducted  among  specific  occupational  groups  by  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health.  Since  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a relation- 
ship between  the  aging  process  and  pulmonary  function,  hearing,  and  effects  of 
thermal  stress,  these  studies  will  be  conducted  in  metal  and  coal  mines,  feed  mills, 
asbestos  plants,  airports,  and  hot  industries  to  determine  the  health  of  the  workers. 
This  is  particularly  significant  for  the  aging  and  aged  since  2 out  of  5 persons 
in  the  work  force  are  over  45  years  of  age. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Health  also  has  a program  to  promote  health 
services  for  workers,  including  periodic  as  well  as  preemployment  physical  ex- 
aminations, particularly  for  employees  in  hazardous  jobs  and  for  the  older  worker, 
to  insure  the  health  and  safety  of  fellow  employees  and  the  general  public.  Pre- 
ventive services,  such  as  influenza  immunizations,  are  also  promoted. 

Some  of  the  projects  and  studies  supported  by  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  aging  process  and  of  ultimate  benefit  to 
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the  aging  and  aged  are : relation  of  age  to  skeletal  effects  of  X-radiation ; behavioral 
effects  of  fetal  X-irradiation ; effects  of  irradiation  on  aging  of  small  animals; 
aging  and  other  sequelae  of  fetal  X-irradiation.  Through  this  Division,  the 
Public  Health  Service  participates  in  the  defined  continuing  Atomic  Bomb 
Casualty  Commission  program  in  Japan  to  study  the  long-term  effects  of  radiation 
in  humans. 

The  aging  and  aged,  as  well  as  all  other  persons,  benefit  from  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  water  recreation  opportunities  provided  by  programs  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH,  PHS 
INTRODUCTION 

Aging  is  a natural  phenomenon  that  affects  all  higher  forms  of  life  and  perhaps 
all  living  things.  It  has  profound  scientific  implications,  w'hich  have  only  par- 
tially been  explored  in  research.  Science  has  still  to  answer  such  questions  as: 
what  causes  a cell  to  degenerate?  Why  do  some  cells  and  organ  systems  age  sooner 
than  others?  What  happens  to  human  memory  and  learning  with  advancing 
years? 

Beyond  its  universality  as  a problem  for  science,  aging  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  individual.  The  great  need  for  increased  basic  knowledge  about 
aging  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  are  living  longer. 
Since  1900  the  number  of  persons  65  and  over  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  3 million  to  about  17  million.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  year  2000  some  10 
percent  of  the  population  will  be  in  the  older  age  groups.  Medical  research  has 
done  much  to  foster  this  population  explosion  by  conquering  those  infectious 
diseases  which  once  claimed  so  many  young  lives. 

For  large  numbers  of  older  people  the  declining  years  of  life  are  anything 
but  golden.  Those  who  have  survived  to  advanced  age  are  faced  with  new  medi- 
cal problems.  Older  persons  are  more  prone  to  the  chronic,  prolonged  illnesses. 
Many  are  so  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  major  activities.  Those  over  65 
spend  2J4  times  more  time  in  hospitals  than  those  under  65.  One-third  of  the  beds 
in  mental  hospitals  are  occupied  by  older  patients.  Some  are  forced  to  fore- 
go needed  medical  care  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  older  person  is  faced  with  emotional  stresses  as  well  in  his  effort  to  integrate 
into  a society  which  places  a high  premium  on  good  looks  and  youth.  Despite 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  many  people  still  associate  approaching  old  age 
with  disability,  loss  of  the  faculties,  and  senility. 

Increased  mobility  of  the  population  in  general  has  brought  a breakup  of  the 
family  and  the  modern  rambler  or  split-level  house  is  rarely  big  enough  for  three 
generations. 

In  addition  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  problems,  the  older  person 
must  often  cope  with  the  economic  factor  of  complete  loss  or  reduction  of  income 
brought  about  by  the  combination  of  longer  life  and  earlier  retirement. 

In  order  to  solve  any  of  these  problems,  a great  deal  must  be  learned  about  all 
aspects  of  the  process  of  aging  from  the  single  cell  to  the  complex  interacting  of 
the  total  organism.  It  must  be  attacked  by  every  discipline  of  science  from  the 
biochemist  to  the  sociologist. 

Unfortunately,  intensive  scientific  investigation  of  the  aging  process  did  not 
begin  until  the  1940’s,  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary  interdisciplinary  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  fact  that  research  was  concentrated  on  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  specific  degenerative  diseases  associated  with  age.  In  addition, 
lack  of  training  in  gerontology  has  been  a limiting  factor  in  this  area  of  research. 

Two  national  conferences,  the  first  in  1950,  and  the  second,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1961,  have  focused  national  attention  on  this  area.  There 
has  been  a corresponding  increase  in  scientific  effort  to  probe  the  complexities  of 
aging  and  the  various  social  stresses  affecting  it. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Since  growing  old  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  process  of  life,  and  increases  the 
risk  of  illness  on  a purely  statistical  basis,  any  studies  on  human  development 
and  man’s  diseases  and  disabilities  will  contribute  to  the  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  aging.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  all  of  the  Institutes  are  conducting  aging 
research  through  their  investigations  in  such  areas  as  heart  disease,  cancer, 
arthritis,  metabolic  disorders,  neurological  diseases  and  blindness,  mental  health, 
and  dental  disabilities. 
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In  addition  the  various  Institutes  are  currently  supporting  397  research  grants 
in  aging;  14  training  grants  (4  in  medical-research  areas,  10  in  social  work); 
9 fellowships;  and  3 research  career  program  awards,  for  an  overall  total  of  more 
than  $10  million.  The  bulk  of  this  research  centers  on  physiological  and  biochemi- 
cal aspects  of  aging. 

Three  programs  specifically  geared  to  the  study  of  aging  per  se  are  found  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

A new  stimulus  to  the  multidisciplinary  approach  to  aging  research  was  given 
with  the  creation  of  the  NICHD  in  January  1963.  The  new  Institute,  authorized 
under  legislation  signed  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  October  1962, 
has  as  its  interest  the  whole  individual,  his  health  problems  and  requirements. 
President  Kennedy  noted,  in  signing  Public  Law  87-838,  “This  legislation  will 
encourage  imaginative  research  into  the  complex  processes  of  human  development 
from  conception  to  old  age.” 

The  new  Institute  is  a departure  from  the  existing  NIH  structure  in  that  it  is 
interested  in  human  beings  as  a species,  rather  than  specific  diseases  or  disabilities, 
the  majority  of  which  will  continue  to  be  studied  by  the  appropriate  categorical 
Institute.  It  will  bring  together  the  techniques  and  theories  of  many  scientific 
disciplines  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  basic  life  processes. 

Preliminary  planning  and  development  activities  for  the  program  in  gerontology 
were  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Aging  Research  which,  with  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Child  Health,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Institute.  The  Center 
for  Aging  Research  was  created  in  1956,  and  as  a unit  of  the  Division  of  General 
Medical  Sciences,  it  served  as  a focus  for  research  in  aging  at  NIH.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  aging  research,  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  in  the  development  of  new  research  in  gerontology  in  various  re- 
search institutions,  and  to  provide  liaison  between  the  intramural  and  extramural 
programs  of  NIH. 

Through  these  various  functions  the  Center  also  served  to  point  up  areas  in  the 
field  of  gerontology  needing  new  or  additional  emphasis.  Analysis  of  such  re- 
search has  emphasized  the  limited  character  and  extent  of  solid  fundamental 
work  both  in  this  field  and  the  relevant  underlying  sciences,  and  pointed  out  a 
need  for  additional  studies  in  the  psychological  and  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

As  a first  step,  the  Institute  staff  has  identified  adult  development  and  senes- 
cence as  one  of  eight  major  initial  program  areas  to  be  stressed,  utilizing  the  full 
range  of  programs  and  techniques  available  for  support  of  research  and  training. 
The  processes  of  aging  occurring  throughout  life  will  be  studied,  particularly  the 
sources  in  early  life  of  conditions  associated  with  advanced  years.  Studies  will 
include  both  biological  and  behavioral  aspects  of  aging,  and  such  areas  as  me- 
tabolism and  nutrition. 

To  launch  this  program,  45  extramural  research  grants  in  adult  development  and 
senescence  were  transferred  from  the  other  Institutes.  An  additional  six  grants, 
in  the  general  field  of  human  development,  were  also  classified  as  age-related  and 
were  also  put  under  NICHD  administration.  The  research  represented  by  these 
grants  covers  a wide  range  of  investigator  interests,  including  cell  structure;  the 
aging  process  in  various  body  systems  and  organs,  and  in  different  animals; 
nutrition;  learning  and  motivation;  memory;  heredity  and  disease.  Three  train- 
ing grants  in  anatomy  and  psychology,  four  fellowships  in  physiological  areas, 
and  three  research  career  awards  in  the  psychology  and  physiology  of  aging  were 
also  transferred  to  the  new  Institute. 

Among  the  grants  transferred  were  those  to  six  multidisciplinary  research 
centers,  wdiich  have  been  established  in  leading  medical  schools  to  broaden  the 
base  of  attack  on  the  aging  problem.  These  centers  were  formerly  supported  by 
the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 

According  to  the  international  leaders  in  gerontology,  the  single  greatest  need 
in  this  field  is  for  training.  Because  the  study  of  aging  has  the  broadest  applica- 
tions; not  only  for  those  now  in  the  older  age  groups,  but  for  youngsters  as  well, 
the  Institute  is  exploring  mechanisms  by  which  gerontological  research  and  train- 
ing can  be  enlarged  and  improved.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to  review" 
in  detail  progress  and  programs  of  the  six  multidisciplinary  research  centers  and 
representatives  of  medical  schools  throughout  the  Nation  are  being  queried  as  to 
their  thinking  on  how  best  to  stimulate  research  and  training  in  gerontology. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  research  training  in  gerontology  will  be  stepped  up  through 
the  full  range  of  NIH  training  programs — -postdoctoral  and  special  fellowships; 
research  career  and  development  awards;  and  training  grants. 
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m At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  underway  with  an  outstanding  scientist  to 
head  up  the  NICHD  program  in  adult  development  and  senescence. 

Multidisciplinary  centers 

Although  the  number  of  grants  in  gerontology  transferred  to  the  new  Institute 
was  small,  this  area  ranked  high  in  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  it.  This 
was  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  six  large  multidisciplinary  research  centers  located 
at  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.;  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  New 
York  City;  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Browm  University, 
Providence,  R.I.;  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.;  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

Duke  University 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  is  the  operational  arm  of  the  university’s 
Council  of  Gerontology.  Established  in  1955,  the  council’s  aims  were  basically 
to  stimulate  interest  in  gerontological  research  at  Duke  and  other  institutions  and 
to  encourage  the  exchange  and  dissemination  of  information  in  this  field. 

The  first  NIH  grant  to  the  center  was  made  in  1957.  Part  of  these  funds  were 
used  to  promote  training  of  investigators  and  to  develop  a regional  resource  for 
information  on  the  health  and  social  adaptation  of  the  aging  population.  The 
research  aims  of  the  center  are  twofold:  to  develop  knowledge  about  the  basic 
nature  of  the  aging  process;  and  to  study  those  processes  which  are  pathological 
in  nature  but  are  more  frequent  among  the  aged  and  produce  the  greatest  dis- 
ability. Among  the  areas  under  study  are  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  cardiovascular  disease. 

Some  32  research  projects,  including  a number  already  completed,  have  been 
carried  out  in  this  center.  The  subjects  ranged  from  biochemical  studies  of  muscle 
tissue  and  fatty  acid  metabolism  to  sociological  and  psychological  investigations 
into  the  effects  of  retirement,  the  image  of  the  aged  in  the  family,  and  the  role  of 
interests  in  the  adjustment  of  older  persons. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

The  comprehensive  program  of  research  in  aging  sets  as  its  objective  the  under- 
standing of  the  aging  process  at  all  biological  levels,  from  the  subcellular  particle 
to  man  and  his  social  structure.  Established  in  1958,  the  unit  has  today  27 
investigators  directly  engaged  in  aging  research  and  as  many  in  affiliated  and 
cooperative  investigations. 

Research  is  carried  out  on  nonclinical  and  clinical  levels  with  the  emphasis  on 
chemical,  physiologic,  and  pathologic  attributes  of  development  and  degeneration 
in  living  systems. 

The  major  areas  under  investigation  are  protein  chemistry  and  the  chemistry 
of  connective  tissue,  growth  and  aging  of  single  cells,  metabolic  and  hormonal 
control  of  organized  groups  of  cells,  changes  in  organ  growth  in  disease  states, 
genetic  basis  of  aging,  pathogenesis  of  disease  in  aging,  and  social  rehabilitation 
of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill. 

Western  Reserve  University 

Studies  ranging  from  molecular  events  affecting  age  to  the  psychological, 
economic  and  social  problems  of  elderly  individuals  constitute  the  program  at 
Western  Reserve.  Started  in  1960,  the  program  seeks  to  stimulate  interest  in 
aging  on  the  part  of  medical  students,  house  staff,  and  developing  investigators; 
to  serve  the  Great  Lakes  region  as  a resource  for  information  related  to  aging; 
and  to  develop  a measure  of  functional  age  in  the  individual.  Two  chronic 
disease  hospitals  are  furnishing  subjects  for  investigation. 

Brown  University 

This  study  was  originally  aimed  at  the  development  of  an  analytical  framework 
which  would  permit  an  evaluation  of  costs,  benefits  and  social  implications  of 
public  policies  designed  to  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  aging  population. 
Begun  in  1961  in  the  department  of  sociology,  the  study  first  emphasized  the 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  the  plan.  Specifically  two  objectives  were  pursued: 
the  investigation  of  relationships  between  health  changes  occuring  with  increasing 
age  and  socioeconomic,  demographic  and  psychophysiological  variables  in  a 
sample  population;  and  investigation  of  the  relationships  between  worker  retire- 
ment and  attitudinal,  health,  social  and  economic  factors. 

A panel  was  established  consisting  of  600  married  couples,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  family  was  60  to  64  years  of  age  in  1960.  Two  interviews  have  been  conducted 
covering  in  detail  employment  status,  educational  attainment,  health,  medical 
care,  extended  family  relationships,  friends  and  activities,  income,  and  housing. 
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Material  collected  so  far  promises  to  provide  useful  information  on  socioeconomic 
patterns  of  class  in  relation  to  kinship  bonds,  retirement,  health  status,  and 
adjustment. 

A recent  supplemental  grant  is  providing  funds  for  the  addition  to  the  staff  of 
a cardiologist-epidemiologist  who  will  explore  the  physiological  factors  of  aging. 

University  of  Miami 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Cellular  Aging  concentrates 
its  work  on  the  study  of  age-related  changes  in  different  types  of  cells  and  orga- 
nisms from  the  unicellular  (bacteria)  to  the  multicellular  (plants,  fish,  mammals) , 
and  in  long-  and  short-lived  cells.  Observations  range  from  the  rate  of  cell 
division  to  physical  and  chemical  differences  between  cells  of  different  ages  and 
between  cells  from  hosts  of  different  ages. 

The  significance  of  this  research  lies  in  the  fact  that  senescent  changes  in  man 
cannot  be  retarded  or  stopped  until  more  is  known  about  cellular  changes  with 
age  and  the  factors — biochemical,  structural  or  environmental — which  cause  them. 

New  York  University 

The  Multidisciplinary  Study  of  Aging  was  initiated  in  1957  as  a project  to 
coordinate  activities  of  the  departments  of  the  medical  school  studying  various 
phases  of  aging  and  to  encourage  the  extension  of  studies  in  specific  diseases  to 
include  aging.  Cooperating  are  the  departments  of  medicine,  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry, anatomy,  and  speech  and  mathematics. 

Already  studies  on  experimental  production  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  rats  has 
evolved  into  a study  of  hepatic  cancer,  thence  a study  of  the  effects  of  heredity 
on  the  lifespan.  Investigations  on  the  lipoproteins  of  the  blood,  lymph,  and 
arterial  walls  have  been  supplemented  to  study  changes  that  occur  with  age  in 
the  absense  of  atheroscelerosis.  Research  on  growth  hormone  in  the  human 
pituitary  has  shown  that  older  glands  have  as  much  hormone  as  young  ones. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

At  present  the  largest  program  in  gerontology  at  NIH  in  terms  of  size  of  intra- 
mural programs  and  number  of  grants  for  aging  research  is  that  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute. 

Gerontology  Branch 

The  Gerontology  Branch  is  the  oldest  program  specifically  on  aging  at  the  NIH 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  Established  in  the  Division  of  Physiology  in 
1940,  the  unit  was  supported  the  first  year  by  funds  from  the  Josiah  Macy  Founda- 
tion. Full  support  was  assumed  by  NIH  in  1941  and  in  1948  the  program  became 
a part  of  the  newly  established  Heart  Institute.  Housed  in  the  Baltimore  City 
Hospitals,  the  Branch  enjoys  close  cooperation  with  the  hospitals,  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School. 

With  a $1  million  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  purpose,  the  Gerontology 
Branch  is  now  planning  a new  physical  facility  to  be  constructed  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Baltimore  City  hospitals  on  a site  given  to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  When  completed  the  new  gerontology  building  will  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  multidisciplinary  research  ranging  from  basic  studies  at  sub- 
cellular  levels  to  investigations  of  aging  in  individuals  and  groups.  Three  closely 
related  groups  will  be  using  the  new  facility:  The  Gerontology  Branch,  NHI, 
the  collaborative  research  programs  of  the  Baltimore  City  hospitals,  and  collabora- 
tive research  groups  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of  Maryland, 
and  other  State,  regional,  or  national  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
aging  problem. 

The  new  facility  will  make  possible,  through  its  resources  and  space,  investiga- 
tions of  many  aspects  of  genetic  and  environmental  conditions  of  a variety  of 
species,  including  colonies  of  animals  which  have  been  reared  to  advanced  ages. 
Broader  opportunities  for  research  on  human  subjects  will  become  available, 
including  new  studies  of  various  disease  processes  affecting  older  people  and  needed 
epidemiological  studies  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Present  activities  of  the  Branch  emphasize  investigations  of  the  basic  mecha- 
nisms of  aging  and  the  description  and  interpretation  of  age  changes  in  the  various 
organ  systems,  as  well  as  overall  changes  in  performance  and  behavior.  Long- 
range  studies  began  in  1957  to  record  the  aging  process  in  normal  persons  living 
active  lives  in  their  communities.  About  400  men,  24  to  99  years  of  age,  spend 
2 days  every  18  months  undergoing  a series  of  psychological,  physiological,  and 
biochemical  tests. 
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From  data  obtained  in  the  Branch’s  studies  it  appears  that  age  changes  ac- 
cumulate slowly  over  the  entire  lifespan  with  no  evidence  for  sudden  breakdowns 
in  performance  capacity  at  a given  age.  Learning  ability  is  not  lost  in  old  age. 
Reduction  in  muscular  strength  is  due  in  part  to  atrophy  from  disuse. 

Extramural  Programs 

In  its  extramural  research  program,  the  NHI  supports  some  71  grants  totaling 
approximately  $2.1  million  for  research  in  gerontology.  More  than  half  of  these 
studies  are  on  the  physiological  and  biochemical  aspects  of  aging  with  emphasis 
on  the  cardiovascular  system.  Also  included  are  investigations  into  the  eSect  of 
diet  on  age  and  inheritance  of  aging  patterns  and  longevity.  Two  grants  have 
been  made  to  foreign  scientists — in  Greece  and  Yugoslavia. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  continues  to  present  a well-formulated 
program  in  aging  geared  toward  meeting  crucial  mental  health  and  mental  health 
related  needs  through  a varied  approach,  including  research  and  research  imple- 
mentation, both  intra-  and  extramural,  training,  grants,  consultation,  and  bio- 
metrics programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  sound  collaborative  planning 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Intramural  Research 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  aging  of  the  nervous  system  and  behavior  con- 
stitute a rather  special  set  of  problems,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
established  a section  on  aging  in  1953.  Staff  members  helped  to  organize  the 
conference  held  at  the  NIH  in  April  1955  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  aging. 
Investigators  in  the  section  also  collaborate  with  staff  members  in  other  labora- 
tories of  the  NIMH  and  other  Institutes. 

Problem  areas  under  study  in  the  Institute’s  research  laboratories  include 
changes  in  health  and  in  the  physiological  processes  of  the  aging  person  as  well 
as  those  changes  occurring  in  motivational,  psychomotor  and  cognitive  functions. 
Major  projects  include  research  on  psychomotor  speed  in  relation  to  the  physio- 
logical processes  of  aging,  and  the  identification  of  specific  areas  of  impaired 
capability  in  carrying  out  complex  mental  processes,  and  investigation  of  means 
of  preventing  or  repairing  such  deterioration  in  cognitive  functioning. 

Research  of  the  section  has  shown  that  the  observed  psychomotor  slowing  with 
advancing  age  is  primarily  a function  of  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
Previous  views  attributed  these  changes  to  more  purely  motor  or  effector  processes. 
Current  differences  of  opinion  and  research  effort  concern  the  extent  to  which  the 
psychomotor  slowing  is  central  or  remote  from  the  changes  in  higher  cognitive 
processes;  and  whether  the  psychomotor  slowing  is  itself  the  consequence  of  dis- 
eases common  to  older  persons,  particularly  cardiovascular  diseases,  or  whether 
it  is  more  reasonably  typified  as  a normal  psychophysiological  change  of  aging. 

A significant  event  of  the  year  was  the  publication  of  the  316-page  volume, 
“Human  Aging — A Biological  and  Behavioral  Study,”  a report  on  multidisci- 
plinary studies  by  22  NIMH  researchers.  The  studies,  conducted  on  47  healthy 
elderly  men,  covered  aspects  of  medicine,  physiology,  psychiatry,  and  psychol- 
ogy— experimental,  clinical,  and  social.  The  studies  provide  new  insights  on  the 
normal  process  of  aging  and  indicate  that  elderly  persons  remain  “remarkably 
young  functionally”  if  they  retain  their  health  with  advancing  years. 

A two-volume  account  of  worldwide  research  on  social  and  psychological 
aspects  of  aging  (reporting  studies  prepared  for  an  NIMH  international  seminar 
in  1960) — was  also  published.  In  press  are  two  symposium  volumes,  “Relation 
Development  and  Aging,”  and  “Biological  Bases  of  Age  Changes  in  Speed  and 
Behavior;”  and  a textbook,  “The  Psychology  of  Aging.”  A 20-page  booklet, 
“Mental  Disorders  in  Aging,”  was  also  published  by  the  Institute. 

Extramural  Programs 

The  Institute,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  State  departments  of  health, 
mental  health  and  mental  hospitals,  is  continuing  to  develop  statistical  and  epi- 
demiological studies  among  the  aged. 

The  number  of  patients  65  years  and  over  under  care  in  psychiatric  outpatient 
clinics  has  increased  substantially.  However,  the  aged  still  represent  only  slightly 
more  than  2 percent  of  the  clinic  population.  Along  with  the  very  young,  the 
aged  have  the  lowest  number  of  patients  per  100,000  population.  Data  collected 
on  a nationwide  basis  from  outpatient  psychiatric  clinics  during  1962  show  that 
an  estimated  16,000  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  were  under  care.  This 
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amounts  to  approximately  92  persons  per  100,000  population.  Outpatients  in 
this  age  group  were  diagnosed  primarily  as  having  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  senile 
brain  diseases,  and  depressive  reactions.  A special  study  is  planned  for  1964 
which  will  describe  clinic  services  received  by  aged  patients  in  detail. 

The  Institute  also  participated  in  a U.S.  national  health  survey  by  providing 
the  sampling  of  the  mental  hospitals  to  obtain  needed  information  on  the  health 
of  residents  in  nursing  homes,  convalescent  or  rest  homes,  homes  for  the  aged, 
chronic  disease  hospitals,  and  similar  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Collaborative  studies  with  the  Langley-Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  in 
San  Francisco  have  revealed  that:  (1)  A higher  proportion  of  “acute  brain 
syndrome”  is  seen  in  patients  on  the  psychiatric  screening  ward  of  the  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital  than  anticipated  or  generally  recognized.  The  term 
“acute  brain  syndrome”  is  used  to  describe  patients  who  give  the  appearance  of 
acute  mental  illness,  but  whose  symptoms  are  produced  by  an  organic  disturbance. 
While  ill  primarily  for  physical  reasons  these  individuals  can  deteriorate  mentally 
if  not  properly  treated.  (2)  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  aged  are  “dumped” 
on  mental  hospitals  by  their  families.  In  75  percent  of  the  nearly  600  cases 
studied,  a physician  played  a key  role  in  the  decision  to  hospitalize  in  mental 
illness.  (3)  Community  agencies  play  a negligible  role  in  handling  problems  of 
geriatric  mental  illness,  although  recent  increase  of  interest  in  aging  problems 
may  change  this.  (4)  In  a contrast  population  of  600  people  over  60  years  of 
age  living  in  the  community  in  San  Francisco,  one-seventh  were  found  to  be 
psychiatrically  impaired. 

Among  grants  in  aging,  awarded  through  the  mental  health  project  grants 
program  are  a 5-year  study  entitled,  “Psychosocial  Factors  in  Housing  for  the 
ikged,”  being  conducted  by  the  School  of  Public  Health,  UCLA.  Major  emphasis 
is  on  the  effects  of  special  housing  for  the  aged  on  the  mental,  emotional,  and 
physical  well-being  of  elderly  residents.  The  University  of  Georgia  received  a 
developmental  grant  to  support  the  initial  phase  of  planning  for  a vocational 
educational  program  for  selected  retirees. 

Awards  were  made  to  two  homes  for  the  aged  in  support  of  studies  of  the 
impact  of  a sheltered  workshop  service  in  an  institutional  setting;  and  a commu- 
nity program  to  sustain  the  aged  outside  the  institution  mobilizing  a centralized 
and  integrated  program  of  medical,  social,  and  personal  services. 

Of  particular  note  is  a grant  awarded  to  Cushing  Hospital,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  a 650-patient  geriatric  hospital,  for  the  support  of  a training  program  for 
work  with  the  aged  and  dying.  The  program  centers  about  training  hospital 
personnel  in  methods  which  will  improve  the  care  of  patients  with  a limited  life 
expectancy  and  increase  longevity  by  modifying  some  of  the  psychosocial  factors 
which  contribute  to  deterioration  and  death. 

The  proceedings  of  a conference  planned  and  developed  by  the  Institute,  re- 
lating to  “Research  Utilization  in  Aging:  An  Exploration”  are  presently  in  press 
and  will  receive  wide  distribution.  The  Institute  supported  a technical  assistance 
project  in  Utah,  entitled  “The  Senior  Citizen  as  a Volunteer,”  and  helped  to 
support  a national  conference  held  in  New  York  State,  entitled  “Protective  Serv- 
ices for  Older  People.” 

During  fiscal  year  1963,  the  NIMH  awarded  68  grants,  totaling  $2,165,581  for 
research  in  aging.  Of  these,  12  totaling  $171,818,  were  transferred  to  the  new 
NICHD. 

Twelve  training  grants  in  the  total  amount  of  $344,157  are  currently  active  in 
providing  stipends  for  67  students.  Ten  of  these  grants,  totaling  $238,272  were 
awarded  to  graduate  schools  of  social  work  for  the  support  of  53  students.  Two 
grants  in  psychology,  totaling  $105,885  are  being  transferred  to  the  NICHD  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  fiscal  year  1964,  additional  requests 
amounting  to  $200,000  had  been  received  thus  far  for  social  work  training  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  SCOPE  OF  PROBLEM 

As  the  number  of  older  people  in  our  population  increases,  the  number  that  will 
need  rehabilitation  will  also  increase.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  is  designing  programs  not  only  to  rehabilitate 
vocationally  as  many  individuals  as  possible  now,  but  also  to  assist  the  larger 
number  of  individuals  who  will  be  needing  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  future. 

Such  an  objective  is  in  accord  with  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
recommendations  which  urged  immediate  action  to  improve  and  expand  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  our  older  citizens. 
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II.  NEED  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE  AGING 

Middle-aged  and  older  persons  suffer  disproportionately  from  chronic  illness 
and  disability,  consequently,  one  of  their  major  concerns  is  health — both  physical 
and  mental.  Uusually,  their  economic  condition  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  bear  the  costs  of  prolonged  medical  services  than  younger  persons.  Often  the 
care  they  receive  in  hospitals  or  other  institutions  is  custodial  rather  than  reha- 
bilitative. This  results  in  several  million  of  our  older  citizens  being  almost  solely 
dependent  on  others  for  their  support  or  for  meeting  the  normal  demands  of  daily 
living.  They  cannot  work,  travel,  feed  themselves,  dress,  communicate  ade- 
quately, or  move  about  without  aid. 

Many  could  learn  again  to  live  their  lives  independently  and  with  greater 
dignity  if  they  were  provided  with  modern  rehabilitation  services.  Some  could 
return  to  work.  Others  could  be  assisted  to  conditions  enabling  them  to  care  for 
themselves.  Rehabilitation  services  in  either  case  would  benefit  not  only  the 
disabled  person  alone  but  also  society  as  a whole.  For  example,  lost  wages  would 
be  restored  to  those  who  returned  to  work,  industry  would  regain  labor  skills, 
and  there  would  be  new  purchasing  power  and  tax  revenues  in  the  economy. 
Institutional  and  welfare  costs  would  often  be  reduced  as  some  individuals  would 
no  longer  be  dependent  or  need  constant  attendance  thereby  enabling  the  com  - 
munity to  benefit  from  decreased  expenditures. 

III.  EXTENT  OF  DISABLEMENT  AMONG  AGING  PERSONS 

National  estimates  indicate  that  more  than  5 million  people  in  this  country 
aged  45  and  over,  have  disabilities  lasting  3 months  or  longer. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  estimates  that  approximately 
1.5  million  of  these  5 million  long-term  disabled  people — among  them  115,000 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older — would  need,  could  benefit  from,  and  would  want 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  order  to  return  to  work.  These  1.5  million 
people  have  either  a chronic  disease  and/or  a physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
consititutes  a serious  handicap  to  employment.  Their  disabilities  are  long  term 
rather  than  temporary  in  nature;  yet  their  conditions  are  not  so  serious  or  of  such 
a nature  that  there  is  little  chance  to  rehabilitate  them  for  work. 

The  remaining  3.5  million  probably  cannot  be  rehabilitated  in  terms  of  work, 
but  could,  in  varying  degrees,  be  returned  to  self-care  and  independence  through 
appropriate  services.  It  would  lift  them  from  dependency  on  families,  institu- 
tions, or  public  welfare,  with  consequent  benefits  to  their  dignity,  relief  of  growing 
burdens  on  institutions,  and  reduction  of  public  and  private  costs  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

IV.  PROGRESS  IN  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  AGING  DISABLED 

As  a result  of  modern  rehabilitation  services,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
handicapped  middle-aged  and  older  persons  at  work  in  every  occupational  field 
performing  jobs  as  efficiently  and  reliably  as  workers  who  have  no  handicap. 

Under  the  State-Federal  vocational  programs,  there  has  been  since  1945  a 
steady  increase  each  year  both  in  the  number  of  older  disabled  individuals  re- 
habilitated into  gainful  employment  and  in  the  percent  which  this  group  con- 
stitutes of  the  total.  In  1945,  7,344  disabled  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older 
were  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  in  the  State-Federal  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  In  1961,  27,592  almost  4 times  the  1945  number,  were 
rehabilitated.  In  1962  the  total  number  of  individuals  aged  45  and  over  rehabili- 
tated was  29,968  while  in  1963  it  was  30,824.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of 
32,200!  persons  will  be  rehabilitated  during  fiscal  vear  1964,  and  a possible 
34,000  1 in  1965. 

These  people  are  employed  in  every  segment  of  America’s  productivity — in  large 
and  small  industrial  firms,  on  the  farms,  in  retail  stores,  and  offices,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  their  own  small  business,  in  the  many  service  occupations  and  in  the 
important  tasks  of  housewife  and  homemaker. 

Many  disabled  older  people  in  the  white  collar  group  have  entered  or  reentered 
occupations  in  which  there  are  shortages  of  competent,  professional  and  technical 
people,  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  social  and  welfare  work,  the  clergy,  and  labora- 
tory technicians  and  assistants.  In  other  groups  they  are  working  as  office  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  secretaries,  sales  persons,  cooks,  maids,  stewards,  hostesses,  waiters, 
beauticians,  bakers,  tailors,  farmers — in  short  in  every  occupation  in  the  Nation. 

1 Data  are  estimated. 
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V.  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  SERVING  THE  AGED 

A wide  diversity  of  problems  is  found  among  older  disabled  people.  In  order 
to  obtain  more  knowledge  about  these  problems,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  is  helping  to  support  research  and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  this  older  group.  Since  1954,  the  Office  has  provided  financial  assistance 
amounting  to  over  $7  million  for  these  projects.  Usually,  the  sponsors  of  such 
projects  contribute  an  additional  dollar  for  every  $2  of  Federal  grant  funds,  and 
to  date  grantees  have  invested  nearly  $3  million  of  their  own  funds  in  these  research 
and  demonstration  activities. 

In  1962,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  supported  projects  with 
grants  amounting  to  $1,900,000.  All  of  these  projects  were  developing  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  disability  among  older 
disabled  individuals.  For  example,  a project  in  New  York  City  pioneered  in 
demonstrating  that  disabled  older  workers  could  be  successfully  retrained  and 
placed  in  employment.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handicapped  men  over 
60  years  of  age  were  placed  in  competitive  industrial  employment.  The  oldest 
individual  placed  was  over  80.  The  results  of  this  project  wrere  so  good  that 
10  similar  projects  have  been  established  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
St.  Paul  and  Mankato,  Minn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  September  1961  and 
in  September  1963  representatives  of  these  projects  attended  2-day  conferences 
in  New  York  City  at  which  the  training  and  placing  of  older  handicapped  workers 
in  employment  were  discussed. 

Another  project  launched  in  June  1962,  a 5-year  program,  is  designed  to  evaluate 
the  response  to  regular  employment  of  selected  disabled  men  and  women  over 
60  years  of  age  in  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

A number  of  projects  are  seeking  to  assist  older  people  confined  to  institutions 
and  nursing  homes  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible.  For  some,  this  would 
mean  a resumption  of  a normal  place  in  community  life. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  a VRA-sponsored  project  to  rehabilitate  the 
chronically  ill  confined  to  nursing  homes  was  very  successful.  An  elderly  woman 
unable  to  respond,  walk  or  feed  herself  was  committed  by  her  family  to  a mental 
hospital  and  remained  for  18  months.  She  was  released  to  a nursing  home  and 
after  6 weeks  of  intensive  treatment  by  the  staff  was  able  to  respond,  feed  herself, 
and  walk.  She  was  subsequent! y returned  home  and  her  family  was  delighted 
and  amazed  at  her  progress. 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  developed 
special  staff  training  techniques  and  rehabilitation  methods  applicable  in  public 
and  private  nursing  homes. 

At  Highland  View  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a project  successfully  demon- 
strated that  rehabilitation  is  possible  for  long-term  hospital  cases  disabled  by 
severe  chronic  diseases. 

All  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  have  a common  goal — finding 
new  techniques  and  methods  for  restoring  maximum  functional  or  earning  capacity 
to  older  disabled  people. 

VI.  TRAINING 

Since  it  is  anticipated  that  a higher  proportion  of  older  disabled  persons  will 
require  rehabilitation  services,  more  of  the  training  resources  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  are  being  devoted  to  increasing  the  proficiency  of 
rehabilitation  personnel  in  relation  to  the  older  disabled  person.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  supporting  special  institutes  in  geriatric  rehabilitation  in  a number  of 
our  universities. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College  Metropolitan  Hospital  Center  conducted  a 2-week 
course  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  geriatric  rehabilitation  for  registered 
nurses,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  and  social  workers. 

In  1961  short-term  training  courses  were  conducted  on  the  older  disabled  per- 
son at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco;  a third 
course  was  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association.  In  October 
1962  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  cooperated  with  the  Hawaii 
Commission  on  Aging  to  conduct  an  Institute  on  Aging  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
In  November  1963  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  cooperated  with 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  sponsoring  a short-term  course  on 
the  older  disabled  worker  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

In  the  past,  workshops  have  been  held  in  California,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia  in  order  to  bring  together  community 
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agencies  for  a cooperative  attack  on  problems  of  service  to  the  aging.  Future 
plans  call  for  such  workshops  to  be  held  in  additional  States  for  this  same  purpose. 

VII.  EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS  SERVING  THE  AGED 


One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  States  have  been  most  effective  in  making  it 
possible  for  more  older  people  to  be  rehabilitated  is  through  extension  and  im- 
provement projects  provided  under  section  3 of  Public  Law  565. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Kansas  is  providing  special  diagnostic  evaluation 
services  aimed  at  assisting  the  older  worker  to  return  to  productive  employment; 
Michigan  is  providing  special  rehabilitation  services  for  the  aged;  Nebraska  has 
assigned  a counselor  to  serve  the  aged  disabled  as  well  as  a counselor  to  assist 
in  rehabilitation  of  the  aged  blind,  and  Oklahoma  has  begun  a statewide  study 
of  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  needs  of  the  older  worker. 

VIII.  REVIEW  OF  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  AGING  1961-1965 

A.  Expenditures  for  rehabilitation  of  the  aging,  fiscal  years  1961-65 


1.  Siate  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies:  Rehabilitated  persons  4-5  years  of  age  or 
over  at  acceptance , fiscal  years  1961-65 


Fiscal  year 

All 

rehabilitants 

45  years  of 
age  and  over 

1961.-.  

92, 501 
102,  377 

27,  592 

1962 

29,  968 

1963 . . 

110, 136 
121,  000 

30,  824 

1964  i 

32,  200 
34,  000 

1965  1 

132,  600 

1 Data  are  estimated. 


2.  State  expenditures  for  older  handicapped  persons 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
individuals 
aged  45  and 
over  re- 
habilitated 

Federal  share 
of  the  cost 

19fil  __  _ _ 

27, 592 
29, 968 
30, 824 
32,  200 
34,  000 

$16, 500, 000 
19, 000, 000 
20, 200, 000 

23. 600,  000 

25.600,  000 

19fi2 

1963 

1964  1 

1965  i 

1 Data  are  estimated. 


8.  Extension  and  improvement  projects  serving  the  aged 


Fiscal  year 


1961. 

1962. 


1961. 

1962. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 
1961. 


Federal 

grant 

State 

$9, 555 
13, 600 

52, 051 
31, 488 
3,  829 
3,  822 
5,  000 
7,  658 

jTvansas  _ 

jMichigan 

jNebraska  (blind) 
j Nebraska  (general) 

7, 644 
10, 000 
18,  898 

} 

Okalhnma 

Title  of  project 


Services  for  a special  group  (intensive  team  approach  of 
diagnostic  evaluation  and  rehabilitation  services  at  the 
Hadley  Memorial  Rehabilitation  Center  and  return 
of  older  worker  to  productive  employment) . 

Special  rehabilitation  services  for  the  aged  including 
purchase  of  services. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  aging  blind  (assignment  of  coun- 
selor; experimentation  in  anticipation  of  developing 
techniques  for  serving  the  older  age  worker). 

Counselor  for  the  aged  disabled. 


A statewide  study  of  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
needs  of  the  older  worker. 


Note. — No  projects  serving  the  aged  before  1960. 
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4.  Research  and  demonstration  project  awards 


Fiscal  year 

Research 
and  demon- 
stration 
projects 

Selected 

demon- 

stration 

projects 

Estimate 

new 

projects 

Total 

1861 

$1, 474, 676 
1, 843,  232 
1,  743,  392 
1,  461,  032 
556, 000 

$283, 074 
289,  567 
156,  335 
179, 475 
132,  000 

$1,  758, 000 
2, 133,  000 
1,  900,  000 
1,  940,  000 
1,  288,  000 

1962 

1963 

1964  i 

2 $200,  000 
600,  COO 

1965  i 

1 Data  are  estimated. 

2 Estimate  for  balance  of  current  fiscal  year. 


5.  Short-term  training  course  expenditures 


Fiscal  year 

Sponsor 

Federal  grant 
for  aging 

Total 

1961 

Connecticut  State  Dental  Association 

$2, 093 
9,505 
1, 257 
2,587 
1,471 
13, 200 
8,  635 
3, 000 
45, 000 

| $12, 885 

2, 587 
} 14, 671 

} 11, 635 

45, 000 

1962  

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  San  Francisco 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Health  Department 

1963 

Hawaii  State  Interim  Commission  on  Aging 

1964. 

1965 

Northeastern  University 

Florida  Institute  for  Continuing  University  Studies 

University  of  Denver 

Estimated 

B.  Accomplishments 

1.  Research. — Although  many  economists  and  labor  experts  agree  that  the 
older  worker  has  valuable  skills  and  talents  which  can  be  utilized,  unfortunately, 
many  employers  and  a large  portion  of  the  general  public  are  not  convinced  of  his 
ability,  much  less  the  ability  of  the  older  handicapped  worker,  to  produce  in 
competitive  employment. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  attempting  to  counteract  this 
point  of  view  through  research  projects  designed  to  present  facts  on  the  older 
disabled  worker’s  productivity.  For  example,  projects  are  now  being  conducted 
in  Florida,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Texas  geared  to  train  and 
place  the  older  handicapped  worker  into  competitive  industrial  employment. 

The  New  York  project  previously  referred  to  which  pioneered  in  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  of  vocationally  rehabilitating  handicapped  workers  aged  60  and 
above  and  proved  so  worth  while  that  10  other  demonstration  projects  currently 
in  operation  were  adapted  from  it,  is  engaged  in  a new  5-year  project  to  evaluate 
results  of  a community-operated  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Results  of 
these  studies,  plus  results  obtained  from  other  VRA  supported  projects,  will 
provide  tangible  evidence  regarding  the  adjustment  and  performance  of  the  older 
handicapped  worker  on  the  job. 

A number  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  designed  to  assist  older 
people  confined  to  nursing  homes  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  and  to  train 
nursing  home  personnel  in  modern  rehabilitation  techniques  that  can  be  applied 
to  older  persons  under  their  care. 

2.  Jobs  for  the  blind. — The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  puts  forth 
sustained  efforts  to  open  greater  job  opportunities  for  the  blind  including  the 
expansion  of  vending  stand  opportunities  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
Over  half  of  the  vending  stand  operators  are  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

3 Jobs  for  the  deaf. — As  the  inroads  of  automation  have  their  impact  upon  the 
employment  of  the  large  numbers  of  older  deaf  workers  in  skilled  and  semiskilled 
occupations,  efforts  should  be  increased  to  emphasize  retraining  and  re- 
employment. 

OASI. — The  disability  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1954,  and  as 
subsequently  amended,  have  been  a factor  in  the  growth  of  the  number  of  older 
people  being  served.  Annually,  about  400,000  to  500,000  applicants  for  dis- 
ability benefits  are  referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
to  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  possible  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  An  increasing  number  of  these  applicants  are  being  provided  with 
rehabilitation  services  including  many  individuals  from  older  age  groups. 
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Under  the  VRA  research  and  demonstration  program,  three  major  projects 
concerned  with  the  development  of  improved  medical  and  vocational  evaluation 
techniques  are  being  conducted  in  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  In  addition, 
there  are  in  operation  11  demonstration  projects  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  older  and  severely  disabled  persons  may  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

C.  Future  plans 

1.  Research  and  demonstration. — In  order  to  make  progress  in  rehabilitating 
older  disabled  people  it  is  necessary  to  have  factual  data.  Such  data  are  obtained 
primarily  from  research  through  which  methods  and  procedures  for  various  types 
of  rehabilitation  services  are  discovered,  developed,  and  adapted  for  use. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  emphasis  on  research  projects  and  conduct  demon- 
strations throughout  the  country  which  will  illustrate  the  techniques  or  findings 
of  research  projects.  Such  demonstrations  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  with 
proper  evaluation,  training,  and  placement,  many  older  people  can  return  to 
work,  or  with  other  assistance  achieve  greater  independence. 

2.  Training  of  personnel. — There  is  an  urgent  need  to  orient  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  other  institutional  personnel  in  modern  methods  of  rehabilitative  care 
and  techniques.  Thus,  training  programs  in  the  field  of  aging  for  professional 
and  technical  personnel  working  with  older  disabled  people  should  be  expanded. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  need  to  expand  the  basic  professional  training  programs 
in  rehabilitation  for  physicians,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  and  other  specialists 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

3.  Community  resources. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish  services 
in  the  community  for  postinstitutional  care  of  the  aged  who  are  ill,  also  services 
to  sustain  disabled  individuals  after  restorative  medical  care,  and  prevent  or  reduce 
the  need  for  institutionalizing  persons  who  could  be  maintained  in  their  homes. 
There  is  also  a need  to  promote  job  opportunities  for  the  aged  disabled  among 
local  employers,  to  develop  business  orders  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  to  establish 
recreational  programs,  friendly  visitor  programs,  and  other  projects. 

As  our  aging  population  increases,  the  demand  for  various  types  of  services 
becomes  greater,  necessitating  plans  for  expanded  program  operations  and  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  make  program  expansion  possible. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  continue  to  put  forth  sus- 
tained efforts  to  provide  improved  services  for  more  aging  disabled  people  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  be  vocationally  rehabilitated  and/or  help  themselves 
realize  their  full  potential. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  providing 
treatment  and  care  for  mentally  ill  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  since  January  1855. 

Patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  who  are  age  65  and  over,  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  consists  of  those  who  are  geriatric  patients  when  admitted. 
Most  of  these  patients  have  chronic  brain  syndromes  associated  with  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis  or  senile  brain  disease  and  usually  have  other  serious  physical 
disabilities  as  well.  The  second  group  consists  of  patients  who  were  admitted 
when  relatively  young  and  have  grown  old  in  the  hospital.  Most  of  this  second 
group  were  originally  admitted  with  a diagnosis  of  schizophrenia.  They  have 
since  undergone  the  same  organic,  central  nervous  system  and  other  functional 
changes  common  to  the  aged. 

Of  the  6,539  patients  in  St.  Elizabeths  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1963,  2,160  or 
33  percent  were  age  65  or  over.  An  additional  1,376  patients  were  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  64.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  aged  patients  the  hospital  is 
called  on  to  treat,  one  of  the  12  psychiatric  services  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
geriatric  patients  and  operates  as  a separate  clinical  branch.  This  service  was 
first  established  in  1951  with  the  opening  of  a newly  constructed  geriatric  building. 
For  several  years  it  provided  only  continued  treatment  to  its  patients,  all  of  whom 
already  had  been  admitted  to  other  services.  In  1955,  however,  the  geriatric 
service  began  admitting  patients  directly,  and  in  1956  a second  building  was  added. 
At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  new  patients  aged  64  or  over  are  admitted  to  this 
service  which  has  a capacity  of  828  beds. 

The  admission  ward  is  especially  designed  to  provide  a comfortable  atmosphere 
for  the  newly  admitted  patient  and  facilities  for  a thorough  physical  and  psychi- 
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atric  evaluation.  Limited  medical  and  psychiatric  personnel  are  relatively  con- 
centrated in  the  admission  ward  to  facilitate  proper  first  appraisal  and  treatment 
plan.  Other  wards  serve  patients  requiring  long-term  intensive  bedside  nursing 
care.  Chaplaincy  personnel  provide  individual  visits  and  religious  support  on 
both  a short-  and  long-term  basis.  The  presence  of  volunteer  workers  has  given 
the  aged  patients  a variety  of  evening  activities  in  which  they  can  participate. 

In  July  1963,  an  occupational  therapy  shop  was  set  up  in  the  Geriatric  Building 
and  staffed  with  a full-time,  registered  occupational  thereapist,  along  with  a full- 
time occupational  therapy  aid. 

In  addition  to  working  with  patients  from  the  entire  geriatric  service,  the 
therapist  and  assistant  have  begun  to  serve  as  consultants  to  ward  personnel 
so  that  a larger  number  of  patients  can  be  reached. 

Social  service  personnel  assigned  here  have  materially  improved  the  hospital's 
working  relationships  with  selected  nursing  homes  so  that  nursing  home  oper- 
ators have  been  more  willing  to  accept  patients  who  have  been  in  a mental  hos- 
pital. The  result  has  been  a continued  improvement  in  the  types  of  placements 
for  patients  considered  well  enough  to  live  outside  the  hospital  setting.  All  of 
these  factors  have  taken  into  account  the  total  welfare  of  the  geriatric  patient, 
realizing  that  his  problems  have  considerably  more  than  psychiatric  or  medical 
implications. 

In  September  1963,  the  administration  of  one  geriatric  ward  was  turned  over 
to  a member  of  the  hospital’s  medical  research  staff.  With  the  assistance  of 
various  personnel  in  the  medical,  psychological,  nursing,  and  related  disciplines, 
research  into  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  behavioral  problems  among  the 
aging  is  being  undertaken  in  four  broad  areas:  (1)  Studies  of  specific  behavioral 
deficits  in  mentally  ill  geriatric  patients  and  development  of  techniques  for  their 
objective  evaluation,  (2)  studies  of  nursing  care  problems  of  the  aging  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  maximum  amount  of  self-help  consistent  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patient,  (3)  studies  of  techniques  which  will  yield  greater  accuracy 
in  assessing  the  degree  of  intellectual  impairment  in  elderly  patients,  and  (4) 
studies  of  possible  ways  to  isolate  and  correct  the  social  factors  which  precipitated 
the  hospitalization  and  work  against  the  eventual  release  of  such  patients. 

Although  the  Medicine  and  Surgery  Branch  accommodates  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  total  geriatric  population  at  any  given  time,  the  unusually 
high  patient  turnover,  common  to  a facility  of  this  type,  as  compared  to  a psy- 
chiatric service,  results  in  a substantial  proportion  of  the  hospital’s  elderly  patient 
population  being  treated  there  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  its 
normal  patient  treatment  functions,  the  Medicine  and  Surgery  Branch  is  a fully 
accredited  teaching  general  hospital  for  medical,  paramedical,  and  surgical  dis- 
ciplines. Furthermore,  many  of  its  professional  staff  members  are  appointees 
to  the  George  Washington  University  Medical  School  teaching  staff  in  capacities 
ranging  from  assistant  professorships  to  instructors.  The  presence  of  (1)  a sub- 
stantial patient  population  over  age  65,  (2)  students  and  trainees  in  the  various 
medical  disciplines,  and  (3)  active  participation  by  staff  members  in  teaching 
programs  have  resulted  in  contributions  to  the  Nation’s  knowledge  of  diseases 
of  the  aging. 

Occupancy  this  year  of  a new  250-bed  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation 
building  has  made  available  facilities  for  patients  with  physical  as  well  as  mental 
infirmities.  The  new  structure  is  programed  and  directed  primarily  for  phys- 
ical medicine  and  rehabilitation.  Although  its  facilities  will  be  available  to  all 
age  groups,  an  estimated  75  percent  of  all  patients  treated  there  are  geriatric 
cases.  Services  rendered  include  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  functional  and  diversional  occupational  therapy,  general 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  related  rehabilitative  activities.  Among  the  available 
facilities  are  a dental  clinic,  audiology  clinic,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  unit.  As  in 
other  areas  of  the  hospital,  treatment  commensurate  with  age  and  physical  con- 
dition is  given  for  all  aspects  of  the  patient’s  disabilities,  including  his  loss  of 
social  contact  and  lack  of  occupational  skills.  Operation  of  the  new  facility 
affords  expanded  training  and  research  opportunities  in  the  broad  field  of  rehab- 
ilitation. 

In  summary,  St.  Elizabeths  has  endeavored  to  meet  problems  of  the  aging  in 
the  areas  of  treatment,  research,  and  training  with  the  objective  of  improving 
the  lot  of  its  own  patients  while  contributing  to  the  Nation’s  knowledge  and 
manpower  in  the  broad  field  of  geriatrics. 
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BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES 
I.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  administers  grants  for  two  programs  directly 
concerned  with  the  aged — old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
Other  programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  in  wdiich  aged  blind  and  aged  handi- 
capped are  assisted  are  the  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  programs. 

Some  of  the  more  common  problems  found  among  the  aged  group  requiring 
public  assistance  are:  Need  for  adequate  income,  need  for  suitable  housing,  assist- 
ance to  find  suitable  health  care,  need  for  social  and  legal  protection,  need  for  con- 
tinued participation  in  their  community,  and  need  for  suitable  care  in  adequate 
group  living  arrangements  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  continue  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  community. 

The  old-age  assistance  programs  and  the  increased  opportunity  for  States  admin- 
istering the  programs  to  provide  social  services  for  self-care  and  (for  the  aged  blind 
and  disabled),  self-support  have  helped  to  reduce  a number  of  the  problems  facing 
older  persons  in  the  programs. 

Medical  care  provided  old-age  assistance  recipients  through  vendor  medical 
payments  and  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  have  increasingly  met 
the  need  of  current,  former,  and  potential  recipients  for  needed  health  services 
and  medical  care. 

1.  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

This  is  a program  that  assists  aged  needy  individuals  by  providing  financial 
assistance,  medical  care,  and  social  services  to  help  them  to  attain  or  retain  self- 
care.  All  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  the  old-age  assistance  program. 

Approximately  2,193,000  persons,  aged  65  years  and  over,  received  old-age  assist- 
ance in  October  1963,  as  compared  with  2,279,170  persons,  aged  65  years,  in 
October  1962. 

The  decline  in  caseload  in  old-age  assistance  from  an  alltime  high  of  2,810,000 
in  the  latter  part  of  1950  to  the  present  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  extension 
of  coverage  and  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  OASDI 
program. 

According  to  a study  made  in  1960,  the  median  age  of  the  old-age  assistance 
recipients  at  that  time  was  76.4  years.  This  is  an  increase  of  1.6  years  over  the 
previous  median  age  of  74.8  years,  shown  in  the  same  type  of  study  in  1953.  The 
increase  in  the  average  age  of  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance  was  accom- 
panied by  a change  in  their  mobility  status.  A comparison  of  those  living  alone 
in  their  own  homes  in  1953  and  1960  shows  an  increase  of  3.9  percent,  from  26.5 
percent  in  1953  to  30.4  percent  in  1960.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  requiring  help  from  others  rose  by  4.3  percent,  from  14.3 
percent  in  1953  to  18.6  percent  in  1960.  This  is  reflected  in  a 4. 1-percent  increase 
in  old-age  recipients  living  in  institutions,  from  4.7  percent  in  1953  to  8.8  percent 
in  1960.  In  summary,  they  were  older,  less  mobile,  with  an  increasing  manifesta- 
tion of  chronic  illness. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  problems  included: 

(1)  Limited  income  remains  the  No.  1 problem.  The  average  monthly  pay- 
ment varies  from  a low  of  $9.54  (Puerto  Rico)  to  a high  of  $107.41  (California) and 
the  Nation’s  average  payment  was  $77.19  in  October  1963.  During  the  period 
from  November  1962  to  November  1963,  40  States  and  other  areas  showed  in- 
creases in  the  average  old-age  assistance  payment  (including  vendor  payments  for 
medical  care)  and  13  showed  decreases.  (Data  for  Guam  were  incomplete.) 
For  the  Nation  as  a whole,  the  average  old-age  assistance  payment  increased  by 
$1.52  from  $75.05  in  November  1962  to  $76.57  in  November  1963. 

(2)  The  increase  of  bedfast  and  chairfast  individuals  (noted  above  as  those 
needing  help  from  others),  illustrates  an  increasing  need  for  services  to  help  older 
persons  continue  to  remain  in  their  own  home. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  36  State  departments 
of  public  welfare  have  amended  their  programs  to  provide  social  services  pre- 
scribed by  the  Welfare  Administration  if  the  State  is  to  receive  75  percent  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  costs  of  providing  such  services.  The  prescribed 
services  include:  Aged  and  disabled  individuals  in  need  of  protection;  aged  and 
disabled  individuals  requiring  services  to  remain  in,  or  return  to,  their  own  homes 
or  communities;  and  blind  and  other  disabled  individuals  with  potentials  for  self- 
support  in  whole  or  in  part.  Opportunities  are  thus  presented  to  States  adminis- 
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tering  the  program  to  develop  and  provide  a range  of  social  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  group  for  social  and  legal  protection,  and  to  help  them  remain  in 
their  own  homes  as  long  as  possible. 

(3)  An  increasing  number  of  older  persons  are  found  living  alone  in  rental 
housing  that  is  physically  inadequate,  unhealthy,  and  unsafe.  Increasing  op- 
portunities are  provided  States  to  locate  and  obtain  better  housing  for  old-age 
assistance  recipients  under  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
under  recent  agreements  between  the  Welfare  Administration  (DHEW)  and  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  (HHFA). 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  provide,  primarily  through  public 
housing,  social  services  to  older  persons  (including  current,  former,  and  potential 
recipients)  who  are  the  “ambulatory  frail.”  These  older  persons,  with  such  sup- 
portive and  other  such  social  services,  can  remain  in  the  community  rather  than  be 
institutionalized.  The  services  would  include  central  meal  service,  intake  services, 
counseling  and  referral  services,  and  medical  and  other  services  required  by  this 
ambulatory  group.  Public  welfare  and  other  services  may  be  provided  in  the 
public  housing  setting  or  may  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

2.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

This  is  a program  to  provide  for  medical  care  needs  of  lower  income  older  citizens 
not  on  old-age  assistance  rolls  whose  income  and  resources  may  be  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance  needs  but  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical 
services. 

This  program,  in  operation  since  October  1,  1960,  reflects  the  Nation’s  concern 
with  the  plight  of  a considerable  segment  of  the  older  population  who  are  able 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  daily  living,  but  unable  to  meet  a medical  emergency 
involving  serious  illness.  These  are  persons  who  cannot  pay  for  adequate  medical 
care,  principally  because  of  limited  income,  and  need  help  to  do  so. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  was  provided  for  8 of  each  1,000  persons  aged 
65  and  over  in  the  United  States  during  1963.  Twenty-nine  States,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wy- 
oming, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  three  island  territories  now  have  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  programs.  An  additional  five  States,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  plan  to  initiate  programs  by  July  1, 
1964.  Three  States  have  authority,  but  the  date  of  implementation  is  still 
indefinite.  The  recipient  rates  ranged  in  mid-1963  from  less  than  1 per  1,000 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Virgin  Islands  to  more  than  43  per  1,000  in 
West  Virginia. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  payments  last  September  averaged  $195.80 — 
nearly  all  vendor  payments.  The  range  here  among  States  was  from  $27.58 
in  Kentucky  to  highs  of  $418.97  in  Illinois  and  $384.85  in  Vermont.  Total 
expenditures  in  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  that  month  were  $28,201,000. 

Together  the  two  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  provided  vendor  medical  care  for  1.5  million  recipients,  or  85  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population  aged  65  and  over. 

II.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1.  Bureau  staff  have  been  reviewing  State  plans  for  social  services  submitted 
by  36  States,  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary (DHEW)  under  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Of  the 
36  State  plans  submitted,  32  State  plans  have  been  approved. 

2.  Bureau  staff  have  been  involved  in  the  development  of  subject  areas  for 
demonstration  projects.  Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  suggested  to  States  for 
implementation  in  the  area  of  aging  are:  Protective  services  for  the  aged;  protec- 
tive services  for  the  OASI  beneficiaries;  services  to  help  older  persons  remain  in 
the  home  or  return  to  the  community;  uses  for  a State  consultant  on  aging;  and 
evaluation  of  potential  for  self-care  and  self-support  for  aged  and  blind  and  disabled 
recipients  in  the  public  assistance  program. 

3.  Bureau  staff  have  been  involved  in  the  preparation  of  guide  materials  related 
to  older  persons  in  the  public  assistance  program.  The  following  pamphlets 
are  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  spring  of  1964: 

(a)  “Purpose  and  Standards  for  Foster  Care  for  the  Aged  and  Other  Adults.” 

(b)  “Protective  Services  for  Older  Persons.” 
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4.  f Bureau  staff  participated  in  a series  of  regional  meetings  on  social  services 
policy  with  Bureau  of  Family  Services  central  and  regional  office  staff. 

5.  Staff  are  currently  assisting  in  the  planning  for  Senior  Citizen’s  Month, 
May  1964,  in  connection  with  the  Welfare  Services  Committee  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Aging  and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Aging. 

6.  Bureau  staff  were  represented  on  the  Welfare  Services  Committee  of  the 
President’s  Council  on  Aging.  In  this  connection,  they  have  chaired  a task 
force  on  protective  services.  The  task  force  is  completing  a pamphlet  on  protec- 
tive services  for  general  circulation  and  a report  on  the  guardianship  status  of 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs.  Staff  have  also  been  represented  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Senior  Citizen’s  Centers  which  has  developed  guide  materials  for 
States  on  activity  centers  for  older  persons. 

7.  In  addition,  Bureau  staff  participated  as  speakers,  resource  persons,  or  as 
panelists  in  the  following  meetings:  APWA  Northeastern  Regional  Meeting, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  APWA  Institute  for  Specialists  on  Aging,  Chicago,  111.;  Regional 
Meeting  of  State  Executives  for  Aging,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Health  Council, 
Santa  Clara  County,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  National  Gerontological  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.;  National  Urban  League,  Committee  on  Aging,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  an 
In-Service  Training  Conference  on  Services  to  Older  People  for  State  public 
welfare  staff  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

8.  Bureau  staff  continues  to  be  represented  on  the  APWA  Committee  on  Aging 
and  have  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the  subcommittees  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  self-evaluation  guides  for  county  w-elfare  agencies  and  in  palnning  preli- 
minary discussions  dealing  with  social  care  homes. 

III.  FUTURE  PLANS 

1.  Studies,  reports,  and  publications. — The  Bureau  will  develop  a monograph  on 
services  to  help  older  persons  to  remain  in  their  own  home. 

The  Bureau  will  develop  guide  materials  and  a monograph  on  nonmedical 
institutions  serving  public  assistance  recipients. 

Bureau  staff  will  participate  through  the  Welfare  Services,  Nursing  Homes,  and 
Housing  Committees  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  in  a national  study  of 
institutional  and  group  care  facilities  (principally  nonmedical)  that  serve  older 
persons. 

2.  Cooperative  work  with  other  agencies. — American  Public  Welfare  Association 
(APWA) — Staff  representing  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  on  the  APWA 
Committee  on  Aging  will  participate  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Care  Homes. 
The  subcommittee  is  conducting  a study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  social  care 
homes  and  the  services  they  can  provide  to  public  assistance  recipients  resident 
in  social  institutions. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America  (FSAA) — The  Bureau  of  Family  Services 
and  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  Project  on  Aging  will  jointly 
explore  ways  in  which  public  welfare  departments  and  family  service  agencies 
on  the  local  level  can  jointly  sponsor  demonstration  projects  related  to  the 
provision  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  in  the  community. 

3.  Demonstration  projects. — Steps  are  underway  to  encourage  States  to  under- 
take demonstration  projects  at  the  community  level  in  the  following  subject  areas : 
Protective  services;  services  to  help  older  persons  currently  living  in  institutional 
settings  to  return  to  their  own  homes  and  communities;  use  of  a State  public 
welfare  consultant  on  aging;  providing  services  to  OASI  beneficiaries  in  need  of 
protection;  evaluation  of  potential  for  self-care  and  self-support  for  disabled  older 
adults  on  the  public  assistance  programs.  These  projects  will  provide  program 
development  staff  with  an  opportunity  to  test  and  evaluate  new  pays  of  working 
with  older  persons  and  aid  in  the  expansion  of  services  statewide  by  producing 
replicable  projects. 

4.  Consultation  and  factfinding. — Continuation  of  fact-finding  activities  and 
consultation  in  selected  States  to  observe  new  methods  and  techniques  in  providing 
social  services  and  to  assist  States  in  planning  around  the  provision  of  prescribed 
services  is  indicated.  Selection  of  communities  will  be  based  in  part  upon  results 
of  the  social  study  and  reports  from  the  regional  offices. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  AGING 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all  programs  in  aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  serves  as  advocate 
for  all  older  Americans,  seeing  that  their  needs  and  interests  are  included  in  the 
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total  program  of  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department,  and  that  necessary 
special  programs  or  services  are  established  to  meet  specific  needs. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Office  of  Aging  participated  in  development  of  the  first 
special  message  on  the  needs  of  the  elderly  ever  sent  to  the  Congress  by  a President 
of  the  United  States,  assisting  in  determination  of  policy  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations, providing  technical  information,  and  serving  as  coordinator  of  back- 
ground materials  from  all  agencies  involved.  It  assisted  also  in  the  development 
of  the  proclamation  by  President  Kennedy  of  May  as  National  Senior  Citizens 
Month. 

The  nationwide  attention  focused  on  older  Americans  by  these  actions  resulted 
in  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  information,  consultation,  and  guidance 
on  programs  and  activities  of  the  Office  of  Aging  and  has  opened  new  channels  of 
opportunities  for  the  Office. 

In  its  capacity  as  coordinator  of  Department  activities  in  aging,  the  Office  of 
Aging  works  with  and  through  a Departmental  Committee  on  Aging,  to  which  it 
gives  direction  and  leadership.  This  Committee  brings  together,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Aging,  representatives  of  all  major 
operating  agencies  of  the  Department — -the  Public  Health  Service,  Welfare 
Administration,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Education,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital.  The  Office  of  Aging  also  supplies  the  Committee’s  executive 
secretary. 

During  1963,  the  Departmental  Committee  was  particularly  active  in  pro- 
moting observances  of  Senior  Citizens  Month  and  in  the  development  of  back- 
ground papers  for  a meeting  of  the  Secretary’s  Panel  of  Consultants  in  Aging  late 
in  June.  This  year,  the  Committee  will  again  assist  with  preparations  for  the 
special  month  and  for  a March  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

WORK  WITH  STATES 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  the  point  of  contact  for  State  commissions  on  aging,  and 
the  Federal  center  of  information  for  organizations  working  with  and  for  older 
people. 

Relationships  with  State  commissions  on  aging  were  strengthened  during  the 
past  year  through  increased  consultation,  assistance  in  developing  State  and 
regional  meetings,  and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  new  publication  and 
information  materials. 

The  annual  meetings  of  State  executives  on  aging  in  Washington  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  Aging  have  become  well  established  as  important 
opportunities  for  exchange  of  information  and  program  ideas  among  the  States 
and  between  State  and  Federal  officials.  The  fourth  annual  conference  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1964. 

MAJOR  INTERESTS  OF  THE  OFFICE 

During  the  past  decade  one  of  the  most  notable  trends  in  gerontology  has  been 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  mandatory  retirement.  This  trend,  coupled  with  the 
lengthening  of  life,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  years  the  average  person 
will  spend  in  retirement.  This  poses  the  problem  of  meaningful  use  of  free  time, 
as  well  as  the  development,  techniques,  courses,  and  other  devices  to  ease  the 
adjustment  of  retirement.  One  of  the  major  foci  of  attention  of  the  Office  of 
Aging  is  upon  preparation  for  retirement,  the  development  of  activity  centers, 
the  development  of  volunteer  services,  and  other  meaningful  uses  of  free  time. 

A second  major  part  of  the  Office  of  Aging’s  program  centers  about  increasing, 
the  quality  and  number  of  trained  personnel  available  to  work  with  older  persons. 
Surveys  of  needs,  an  inventory  of  programs,  development  of  teaching  materials, 
and  technical  assistance  to  universities  and  adult  educators  are  all  part  of 
this  program. 

Office  of  Aging  staff  members  played  major  roles  in  organizing  and  conducting 
the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Gerontology  in  Copenhagen  in  July  1963, 
in  organizing  and  conducting  the  program  of  the  Annual  Scientific  Meeting  of  the 
Gerontological  Society,  Inc.,  in  Boston  November  1963,  in  aiding  the  Midwest 
Council  for  Social  Research  on  Aging  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  activity,  in  creat- 
ing a Midwest  Council  for  Psychological  Research  on  Adult  Life,  and  in  enlisting 
the  aid  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  in  developing  training  activ- 
ities in  the  Southern  States. 
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COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  participation  of  the  Washingtonstaff  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in  departmental 
groups  and  task  force  projects  increased  during  the  year,  major  service  being 
rendered  on  group  residential  housing,  homemaker  services,  preretirement  train- 
ing, and  activity  centers. 

During  the  year,  the  Office  prepared  text  and  design  for  thePresident’s  Council 
publication  of  a unique  booklet,  Homes  for  the  Aged  in  Sweden  Offer  Ideas  for 
Americans. 

A closer  relationship  with  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  during  the  year  made 
it  possible  for  the  Office  to  assist  in  promotion  of  services  under  new  welfare 
provisions. 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  also  continuing  to  work  with  other  governmental  agencies 
whose  interests  closely  parallel  those  of  the  Office  of  Aging.  One  major  project 
is  that  of  preparing  publications  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
coordinating  the  work  of  agriculture  extension  agents  with  that  of  State  commis- 
sions on  aging.  Cooperative  projects  are  also  underway  with  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  and  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Office  of  Aging  also  works  closely  with  national  and  local  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  gave  assistance  to  more  than  75  such  groups  in  fiscal  1963.  At  the 
request  of  many  denominations  it  has  developed  a special  kit  of  materials  for  use 
by  churches  in  providing  services  and  opportunities  for  older  people. 

SERVICES  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  becoming  increasingly  a central  source  of  information  to 
which  individual  older  persons,  as  well  as  organizations,  look  for  assistance.  This 
is  evidenced  in  mail  received.  In  response  to  these  demands  the  Office  has 
developed  new  informational  materials  keyed  more  directly  to  the  individual 
elderly  person.  It  answers  some  1,000  mail  and  telephone  inquiries  each  month. 

PUBLICATIONS 

New  titles  in  the  Office  of  Aging’s  four  series  publications,  Facts  on  Aging, 
Selected  References  on  Aging,  Highlights  of  Legislation,  and  Patterns  for  Progress 
in  Aging  were  published  during  the  year,  and  a number  of  new  single  publications 
issued. 

Two  new  series  of  publications  are  being  initiated  in  1964:  (1)  “Financial 
Assistance  for  Projects  in  Aging” — leaflets  describing  a variety  of  general  Federal 
grant  programs  which  can  include  projects  for  aging  in  their  coverage;  and  (2)  the 
publications  designed  for  older  people  themselves  mentioned  above.  First  titles 
in  the  latter  series  are  concerned  with  legal  aid  in  retirement,  safety,  and  care 
homes. 

In  February  1963,  the  Office  of  Aging’s  monthly  newsletter,  Aging,  published 
its  100th  issue.  In  October  1963,  it  received  permission  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  increase  its  yearly  pages  and  to  extend  its  free  list  from  6,500  to  8,500  copies  in 
answer  to  greatly  increased  requests  from  official  agencies. 

Special  theme  issues  during  the  year  have  featured  Federal  grant  programs, 
the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the  Welfare  Administration,  and  library 
programs  for  older  people. 

MEETINGS 

The  Office  of  Aging  sponsors  or  cosponsors  numerous  conferences  each  year. 
Chief  among  such  conferences  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  the  13th  Southern  Con- 
ference on  Gerontology  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  February,  the  State 
Executives  Meeting,  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  17th  Annual  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  on  Aging  in  June.  A meeting  of  special  interest  is  a sym- 
posium on  Older  Drivers  and  Pedestrian  Safetj^  arranged  by  the  Office  of  Aging, 
to  be  held  in  Denver  in  June  1964.  It  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Denver  under  the  cochairmanship  of  Denver’s  Judge  Sherman  Finesilver,  a 
pioneer  in  driver  education,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Aging.  Cosponsors 
include  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

The  Office  of  Aging  gave  direction  and  staff  assistance  to  a meeting  late  in 
June  of  the  Secretary’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Aging.  The  Panel  discussed 
six  major  policy  questions  affecting  Department  programs  for  the  aging:  Imple- 
mentation of  a possible  grants  program:  criteria  for  group  residential  housing; 
development  of  protective  services;  the  problem  of  relative  responsibility;  man- 
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power  and  training  needs;  and  the  responsibility  of  community  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  health  and  safety  standards 
in  housing  for  the  elderly. 

WORK  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  AGING 

The  nine  regional  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Aging  are  specialists  in  aging 
who  serve  as  first  contact  point  and  source  of  assistance  for  State  commissions  on 
aging,  and  institutions  and  organizations  within  their  regional  jurisdiction.  They 
implement  a two-way  flow  of  information  between  Washington  and  the  field. 

Many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  Aging  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  work  of  the  regional  representatives. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  is  to 
pay  benefits  to  insured  workers  and  their  families  where  they  have  suffered  a loss 
of  earnings  due  to  retirement  in  old  age,  the  death  of  the  insured  worker,  or  an 
extended  and  severe  disability.  The  program  is  financed  by  contributions  from 
wage  earners  and  their  employers  and  the  self-employed,  with  benefit  rights  being 
clearly  defined  by  law. 

SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  OLDER  PERSONS 

Monthly  benefits  are  paid:  (1)  To  insured  workers  up  to  65  years  of  age  who 
have  worked  a specified  period  of  time  in  covered  employment  and  have  a medi- 
cally determinable  disability  which  is  of  indefinite  duration  and  so  severe  that  it 
prevents  them  from  engaging  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity;  and  (2)  to 
insured  workers  between  ages  of  62  and  72  who  have  substantially  retired  from 
gainful  employment  and  beginning  at  age  72  without  regard  to  work  status. 
Benefits  are  also  paid  to  wives  of  beneficiaries  at  or  after  age  62  and  to  widows 
of  insured  workers  when  they  reach  age  62. 

District  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  have  responsibility  for 
giving  information  to  all  inquirers  about  the  various  types  of  benefits  and  the 
conditions  governing  their  receipt,  and  for  disseminating  information  about  the 
program  through  the  press,  radio,  and  other  communications  media.  Persons 
filing  claims  are  informed  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  and  are  given  help  in 
securing  the  factual  information  necessary  to  determine  eligibility  for  benefits. 
For  those  adult  beneficiaries  who  are  determined  to  be  incapable  of  managing 
their  benefit  funds,  usually  as  evidenced  by  a physician’s  statement,  a person  is 
selected  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  receive  the  checks  with  responsi- 
bility for  using  them  in  the  best  interest  of  the  beneficiary. 

Of  the  19  million  beneficiaries  receiving  monthly  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  at  the  end  of  December  1963,  14.9  million  were  age  62 
or  older.  About  82  percent  of  all  persons  now  65  and  over  are  either  receiving 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  or  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  on  re- 
tirement. This  proportion  will  grow  until  practically  all  aged  persons  are  pro- 
tected. The  number  of  disabled  persons  and  their  dependents  receiving  disability 
benefits  at  the  end  of  December  1963  totaled  1.5  million. 

Monthly  benefits  which  were  being  paid  at  the  end  of  June  1963  to  retired 
workers  without  dependents  averaged  $73;  for  a retired  worker  and  his  aged  wife, 
the  average  was  $129;  and  for  an  aged  widow  only,  $66.  For  families  with 
benefits  computed  on  the  basis  of  earnings  after  1950,  the  averages  were  higher. 
Among  these  families,  the  average  benefits  being  paid  at  the  end  of  June  1963 
were  $80  for  a retired  worker  with  no  dependents,  $136  for  a retired  worker  and 
his  aged  wife,  and  $77  for  an  aged  widow  only.  The  average  benefits  for  all 
families  will  undoubtedly  increase,  since  the  percentage  of  benefits  based  on 
earnings  after  1950  is  higher  for  current  awards  than  for  benefits  currently  being 
paid. 

SERVICES  TO  GROUPS  AND  OFFICIALS 

The  Social  Security  Administration  analyzes  the  effectiveness  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  in  providing  economic  security  for 
the  aged.  A continuing  statistical  and  research  program  provides  data  which 
are  useful  in  identifying  needs  and  in  planning  services  for  older  persons.  Basic 
information  is  obtained;  for  example,  on  employment  and  earnings  of  older  w'ork- 
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ers,  and,  for  the  aged  on  their  expenditures,  their  income,  assets,  living  arrange- 
ments and  other  circumstances  that  show  how  they  get  along.  These  data,  as 
well  as  information  about  benefit  levels  and  numbers  of  beneficiaries  are  avail- 
able for  use  by  groups  and  officials  planning  for  the  aged. 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  is  nationally  ad- 
ministered. Local  communities  are  served  by  613  district  offices  and  over  3,500 
resident  and  contact  stations.  District  offices  keep  informed  about  available 
community  resources  and  refer  to  them  persons  who  ask  for  help  on  problems 
which  are  not  directly  connected  with  their  application  for  or  receipt  of  benefits. 
District  office  staff  members  also  cooperate  with  others  in  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  community  resources  for  the  aging,  reflecting  the  needs  of  older 
persons  as  they  become  known  in  the  OASDI  program. 

The  Welfare  Branch  in  the  Division  of  Claims  Policy  has  responsibility  for 
representing  the  administration  in  overall  Federal  planning  for  older  persons, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  or  will  be  social  security  beneficiaries,  for  working  with 
other  national  groups  and  agencies  to  have  services  available  to  older  persons  and 
for  providing  guidelines  and  help  to  district  offices  as  they  work  cooperatively 
with  other  public  and  private  groups  and  agencies  to  make  needed  services  avail- 
able to  older  people  in  the  communities  where  they  live.  The  Branch  partici- 
pates in  task  force  activities  directed  toward  coordination  of  efforts  to  have 
services  available  between  and  among  Federal  programs,  and  is  responsible  also 
for  development  and  study  of  effectiveness  of  policies  governing  selection  of 
payees  for  beneficiaries  determined  not  to  be  capable  of  managing  their  benefit 
funds  and  for  periodic  accounting  for  use  of  funds  by  representative  payees. 

Heaeing  and  Speech 

PREFACE 

From  36,000  household  interviews  conducted  in  1957-58  the  National  Health 
Survey  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  7 million  Americans  have  a hearing  or 
speech  impairment.  In  fact,  hearing  disorder  is  our  most  widespread  physical 
disability.  The  approximate  6 million  hearing  disabled  are  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  all  the  impaired.  They  include  more  than  100,000  who  are 
totally  deaf  and  even  more  whose  loss  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  acquirement 
of  speech,  language,  and  knowledge  by  ordinal  means.  Also,  they  include  more 
than  1 million  who  have  severely  handicapping  speech  problems  that  relate  to 
stuttering,  cleft  palate,  aphasia,  laryngectomy,  mental  retardation,  or  cerebral 
palsy. 

Without  the  proper  treatment  or  training,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  individual  with 
impaired  hearing  or  speech  will  even  realize  his  full  mental  or  vocational  potential. 
Unable  to  communicate  effectively  with  others,  he  may  find  himself  unequal  to 
the  demands  of  the  school  curriculum,  or  later  in  life,  incapable  of  holding  down  a 
job  communsurate  with  his  real  abilities.  The  feeling  of  isolation  engendered  by 
his  disability  may  even  lead  to  severe  emotional  disturbances  and  prevent  him 
from  achieving  a normal  social  development. 

Recent  advances  in  medicine,  education,  and  rehabilitation  have  shown  that 
much  can  be  done  to  assist  the  speech-  or  hearing-imparied  individual  to  take  his 
place  as  a productive  member  of  society.  While  the  technique  employed  varies 
with  the  severity  and  nature  of  the  defect,  almost  all  such  individuals  can  be 
helped  to  overcome  at  least  partly  their  physical  handicap. 

Often  the  defect  may  be  removed  or  alleviated  through  medical  or  surgical 
treatment;  in  other  cases,  the  handicapped  individual  may  be  helped  to  com- 
municate through  the  use  of  artificial  aids.  Even  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
restoring  full  powers  of  speech  or  hearing,  a whole  range  of  specially  developed 
techniques  can  help  the  handicapped  person  to  learn  alternate  means  of  com- 
munication, or  to  exploit  fully  whatever  residual  hearing  or  speech  ability  he 
may  possess. 

Unfortunately,  a severe  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  almost  every  field  of 
endeavor  concerned  with  hearing  and  speech  has  restricted  the  development  of 
new  remedial  techniques  and  prevented  large  numbers  of  handicapped  persons  from 
taking  advantage  of  those  techniques  already  perfected.  There  continues  to  be 
an  urgent  need  for  people  who  have  had  considerable  postdoctoral  training  in  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  pathology,  neurophysiology,  neurology,  otology,  and  audiology 
to  engage  in  speech  and  hearing  research  and  to  work  directly  with  handicapped 
persons.  In  the  area  of  vocational  rehabilitation  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of 
trained  counselors,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  other  professional  personnel 
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concerned  with  adjustment  to  the  handicapping  aspects  of  hearing  and  speech 
impairment,  and  in  the  Nation’s  schools  there  are  not  nearly  enough  specially 
qualified  educators  to  offer  adequate  services  to  the  thousands  of  hearing  and 
speech  handicapped  children. 

Increased  financial  support  from  year  to  year  has  stimulated  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Welfare  Administration  to  move  ahead  with  greater  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  with  hearing  or  speech  disorders.  Among  the 
especially  noteworthy  items  of  progress  are  the  following: 

Establishment  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  com- 
plementary programs  of  (a)  long-term  training  for  key  staff  of  affiliates  of 
the  American  Hearing  Society  and  ( b ) demonstration  of  basic,  low-cost, 
minimal-service  hearing  and  speech  rehabilitation  centers  to  triple  or  quad- 
ruple the  number  of  hearing  rehabilitants  within  5 years. 

Formulation  by  the  VRA  of  the  first  nationwide  program  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  pervasive  communication  barrier  of  deaf  people  through  (a) 
speech  and  language  development  services  for  them  and  ( b ) sign  language 
training  for  their  associates. 

Inauguration  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  of  an  audiology  clinic  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  hearing-impaired  patients  with  possible  earlier 
discharge  resulting. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  serving  over  310,000  deaf  individuals  in  more 
than  900  registered  groups  through  sharp  expansion  of  distribution  facilities 
and  introduction  of  current  events  weekly  filmstrip,  speech,  and  vocational 
training  films. 

Award  of  more  than  1,300  scholarships  in  teaching  the  deaf  at  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels  at  46  colleges  and  universities  in  the  3 years  of 
existence  of  the  program. 

Establishment  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  of  a center  to  check 
the  calibration  of  audiometers,  thereby  developing  data  on  the  operating 
characteristics  of  audiometers  in  use. 

Important  progress  in  research  in  hearing  and  speech  disorders  on  classi- 
fication, on  a national  reporting  network,  on  the  mechanism  of  hearing,  on 
brain  involvement  in  communication,  on  the  causes  of  the  disorders,  and 
on  prevention  and  treatment. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  authorized  funds  in  1964  for  a special  study  of  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
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Obligations  for  programs  in  speech  and  hearing,  fiscal  year  1961  to  fiscal  year  1965 


Agency  and  program 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Office  of  Education: 

Educational  improvement  for  the 

$1, 495,  238 
135,  856 

250,  000 
57, 147 

$1,  490,  322 
1,  271,  518 

585, 462 
124,  971 

$3,  375, 000 
2,  048,  534 

1,  500, 000 
125, 000 

$4,  375,  000 
2,  243,  000 

1,  500, 000 
130,  000 

Cooperative  research  . 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf  (including 

administrative  expenses) 

Educational  media  research 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Grants  to  States 

Research  and  demonstrations 

Training  and  traineeships  

Subtotal,  Vocational  Rehab ilitation 
Administration 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  Neurol- 
ogy and  blindness  activities  (in- 
cludes training  figures) 

Subtotal,  Public  Health  Service- 

Welfare  Administration: 

Children’s  Bureau:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses.—   

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare.. 

Subtotal,  Welfare  Administration.  _. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 1 

$159, 043 

183, 144 
42,  563 

384,  750 

1,  938,  241 

3, 472,  273 

7,  048,  534 

8,  248, 000 

4,  000, 000 
365,  400 
736,  000 

4,  800,  000 
553,  000 
1, 156, 100 

5, 300, 000 
705, 000 
1,  915, 800 

6, 400,  000 
1, 445, 000 
2,  457,  000 

7,  200, 000 
1,  809,  000 
3, 003,  000 

5, 101, 400 

6,  509, 100 

7,  920, 800 

10, 302, 000 

12, 012, 000 

3,  599, 003 

171,  305 
5,  299,  651 

969,  672 
6,  415, 238 

1, 084,  600 
7,  752, 000 

1,  067, 600 
8, 182, 000 

3,  599,  003 

5,  47C,  956 

7,  384, 910 

8,  836, 600 

9,  249, 600 

14,  975 
344,  958 

12,  982 
324,  588 

14,  608 
343,  761 

15,  576 
382,  315 

16,  800 
420, 000 

359,  933 

337,  570 

358,  369 
9,088 

397,  891 
65,  412 

100,  000 

436,  800 
20,  500 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Study  of  education 
of  deaf..  ...  

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

9,  445,  086 

14,  255,  817 

19, 145,  440 

26,  750, 437 

29,  966,  900 

1 A total  of  $50,000  is  included  in  1963  and  1964  to  equip  the  clinic. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Children  and  youth  with  speech  disorders  or  impaired  hearing  make  up  approxi- 
mately 2 million  school-age  children  in  need  of  special  education  services.  Allevia- 
tion of  these  conditions  would  aid  the  pupils  in  mastering  the  school  curriculum 
and  achieving  normal  social  development  and  employment  potential.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  these  children  are  currently  enrolled  in 
special  education  programs  in  local  school  systems  and  residential  schools. 

The  Office  of  Education  through  grant  programs  and  research  has  focused 
attention  on  the  major  problems  of  these  children. 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Grants  for  training  of  professional  personnel  in  education  of  the  deaf 

According  to  current  estimates  there  are  approximately  35,000  school-age  deaf 
pupils  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  it  is  estimated  that  8,000  are  not 
receiving  the  specialized  help  they  need  from  various  schools  and  classes  available 
to  serve  these  children.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  need  for  new  teachers 
of  the  deaf  numbers  about  500  and  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  some  800 
new  teachers. 

Public  Law  87-276,  as  amended,  by  section  301  of  Public  88-164,  approved 
September  22,  1961,  authorized  a program  of  grants-in-aid  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
per  year  for  each  of  3 years  to  accredited  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

The  first  enrollments  under  the  act  were  in  fiscal  year  1963.  Forty-three 
institutions  of  higher  education  located  in  29  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
participated  in  the  program  during  that  year.  A total  of  370  scholarships  (225 
graduate  and  145  undergraduate)  was  awarded  by  the  Office  together  with  special 
training  grants  to  certain  institutions  to  improve  or  implement  courses  of 
instruction. 
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A total  of  496  scholarships  was  awarded  by  the  Office  for  use  during  fiscal 
year  1964  under  this  program.  These  scholarships  (337  graduate  and  159  under- 
graduate) were  awarded  to  46  approved  participating  institutions  in  29  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  1964  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Office  will  award  approximately  387 
scholarships  (262  graduate  and  125  undergraduate)  for  use  during  fiscal  year  1965. 
A followup  study  of  scholarship  recipients,  designed  to  measure  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  is  in  progress. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  program  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  be  expanded 
to  include  training  of  college  instructors,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  research 
personnel  as  authorized  by  section  301  of  Public  Law  98-164.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $2,200,000  will  be  utilized  to  support  approximately  713 
fellowships  and  stimulation  grants. 

Grants  for  training  of  professional  personnel  in  education  of  speech  impaired  and 

hard  of  hearing 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  2 million  speech-impaired  and  hard-of- 
hearing  children  in  this  country.  Only  about  one-fourth  are  receiving  the  special 
instruction  or  services  needed  for  their  educational  improvment. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  legislation  was  enacted  (sec  301  of  Public  Law  88-164)  to 
authorize,  among  other  areas  of  the  handicapped,  the  training  of  education  per- 
sonnel for  the  speech  impaired  and  hard  of  hearing.  Subject  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  $1,700,000  will  be  used  to  train  professional  personnel 
to  conduct  education  programs  for  children  that  are  speech  impaired  and/or 
hard  of  hearing.  These  funds  will  support  approximately  258  fellowships  and 
traineeships,  300  short-term  traineeships,  and  6 stimulation  grants,  if  needed,  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  expand  their  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that 
approximately  this  same  support  for  traineeships,  fellowships,  short-term  trainee- 
ships  and  stimulation  grants  would  be  available  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

Section  302  of  Public  Law  88-164,  authorizes  a 3-year  program  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1964  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  education  for 
handicapped  children.  Support  funds  for  the  deaf,  speech  impaired,  and  hard  of 
hearing  will  be  dependent  upon  the  proposals  received  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  research  advisory  committee.  The  projects  generally  will  deal  with  three 
aspects  of  education  for  handicapped  children:  (1)  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  other  learning  situations;  (2)  measuring  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  one  method  of  teaching  with  another;  and  (3)  identifying 
what  should  be  taught,  how  material  should  be  taught,  and  where  certain  types 
of  activities  should  be  taught. 

Research  and  dissemination  supported  through  the  cooperative  research  program 

Since  1958,  53  cooperative  research  projects  have  been  contracted  for  in  the 
areas  of  speech,  hearing,  and  language  development  handicaps.  It  is  anticipated 
that  probably  10  more  will  be  initiated  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  Seventeen 
of  the  fifty-three  are  in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation.  Of  the  projects  underway 
in  1 964,  several  show  considerable  promise  of  producing  findings  of  major  impor- 
tance in  this  area.  A study  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wepman,  professor- 
of  surgery  and  psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  determining  the  relation 
ship  between  speech  disorders  and  learning  characteristics  in  subjects  such  as  arith- 
metic, spelling,  and  reading  in  the  early  school  years.  Since  children  with  develop- 
mental speech  problems  now  make  up  about  20  percent  of  the  entering  first-grade 
children  in  the  Nation’s  schools,  this  research  will  have  enormous  implications  if, 
as  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  is  able  to  describe  the  relationship  between 
remedial  therapy  programs  for  speech  problem  children  and  learning  in  other 
school  subjects. 

At  the  University  of  California,  Prof.  Edward  C.  Caterette  and  Margaret  H. 
Jones  are  studying  the  sequential  development  of  spoken  language  and  written 
language  in  children  over  a long  period  of  time.  Since  we  now  know  so  little 
about  how  children  do  acquire  their  language  habits,  this  project  should  give 
considerable  help  to  speech  pathologists  and  others  engaged  in  the  vital  process 
of  determining  how  to  insure  a normal  and  progressive  growth  in  children’s  speech 
habits.  In  a similar  project,  Dr.  William  Sheldon,  of  Syracuse  University,  is 
demonstrating  the  use  of  new  teaching  devices  and  techniques  in  the  area  of  read- 
ing. Drs.  Jack  Birch  and  Ross  Stuckless,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  are 
continuing  their  investigations  of  various  factors  associated  with  the  inadequacy 
of  communication  displayed  by  deaf  children.  Most  congenitally  deaf  children 
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are  deprived  of  even  simple  communication  until  formal  instruction  has  been 
initiated.  Some  deaf  children,  however,  develop  a normal  pattern  of  language 
development  by  learning  to  communicate  through  gestures.  This  study,  designed 
to  explore  the  influence  of  manual  symbolic  communication  upon  subsequent  skill 
in  reading,  speech  reading,  spelling,  written  language,  speech,  and  upon  general 
educational  achievement,  continues  to  draw  national  interest. 

The  dissemination  of  research  results  from  this  area  is  carried  on  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  Documents  Expediting  Service  and  Photo-duplication 
Service,  and  through  Office  of  Eduction  publications. 

Plans  for  1965  include  considerably  increased  emphasis  on  research  activities 
and  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  new  curricular  materials  and 
demonstration  techniques  for  use  with  children  in  this  area.  One  of  the  important 
new  developmental  activities  will  be  a national  conference  designed  to  develop 
new  instruments  for  early  identification. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

The  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  program,  a visual  aids  loan  service  administered 
by  the  Educational  Media  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education,  has  continued  to 
grow  at  the  phenomenal  rate  which  has  been  evident  since  its  inception.  During 
fiscal  year  1963,  the  program  reached  a total  audience  of  310,372  deaf  individuals, 
an  increase  of  280,098  over  the  first  full  year  of  service,  fiscal  year  1961.  Well 
over  900  registered  groups  of  deaf  persons  of  all  ages  make  up  this  audience  which 
includes  clubs  and  similar  organizations  of  the  deaf,  schools  and  classes  for  the 
deaf,  and  homes  for  the  aged  deaf  as  well  as  churches  and  speech  and  hearing 
centers  serving  the  deaf.  The  film  library  is  comprised  of  more  than  935  prints 
of  175  general  interest  titles  and  3,200  prints  of  43  educational  titles.  This  rapid 
expansion  of  the  film  library  and  the  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  groups 
served  has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  two  additional  booking  and  distribu- 
tion centers  for  films  of  general  interest  as  well  as  the  setting  up  of  55  centers 
throughout  the  country  to  serve  as  depositories  and  to  distribute  captioned  class- 
room films. 

Enactment  by  Congress  of  Public  Law  87-715  amending  the  original  cap- 
tioned films  legislation,  Public  Law  85-905,  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$1.5  million  for  the  expansion  of  services  to  help  the  deaf  overcome  their  social 
and  cultural  isolation.  This  has  permitted  the  development  and  production  of 
specialized  visual  aids  such  as  the  weekly  production  of  a filmstrip  designed  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  a weekly  current  events  publication  in  widespread  use 
among  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf;  short  16-millimeter  films  simultaneously 
utilizing  sound  and  superimposed  captions  with  an  animated  bouncing  ball  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  rhythmic  speech  to  deaf  children;  and  a unique  captioned 
film  series  of  key  punch  operator  training  lessons  designed  to  help  meet  the  increas- 
ing need  of  the  adult  deaf  population  for  specialized  vocational  training  brought 
about  by  the  growth  of  automation  in  business  and  industry. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  continue  the  beginnings  made  in  the  development 
of  specialized  materials  geared  specifically  to  help  the  deaf  grow  educationally  and 
vocationally. 

Research  and  dissemination  supported  through  the  educational  media  program 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  educational  media  program  authorized  by  title  VII 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  almost  $375,000  has  been  obligated  for 
13  research  and  dissemination  projects  concerned  with  speech  and  hearing. 
To  date,  seven  of  these  projects  have  been  completed. 

Four  projects  in  the  area  of  speech  have  been  supported,  and  are  already 
completed.  One  of  the  completed  projects,  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 
investigated  the  effectiveness  of  using  audiovisual  materials  in  teaching  English 
(reading,  speaking,  and  oral  comprehension)  to  fourth-grade  pupils  who  came 
from  Spanish-speaking  homes.  The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  extensive 
use  of  audiovisual  materials  led  to  a general  improvement  in  performance  in 
all  the  skills  taught  in  the  English  curriculum,  with  the  exception  of  spelling. 
Conventional  instruction  without  such  audiovisual  materials  was  less  successful 
in  improving  a number  of  English  language  skills.  The  research  suggests  that 
many  of  the  language  deficiencies  of  the  bilingual  child  can  be  reduced  through 
extensive  use  of  concrete,  visual  materials,  if  carefully  selected  and  used  by  a 
competent  classroom  teacher. 

Two  studies  of  the  use  of  televised  instruction  in  speech  in  the  third  grade 
found  no  evidence  that  such  instruction  contributed  to  speech  improvement. 
One  of  the  studies,  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  involved  multilingual  children 
viewing  television  broadcasts,  while  the  other,  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
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involved  closed-circuit  television  instruction  for  English-speaking  children.  This 
evidence  points  to  the  need  for  further  investigation  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  speech  improvement  can  be  expected  from  special  training  in  the  early  years, 
and  what  kinds  are  more  closely  related  to  physiological  and  growth  factors. 

Of  nine  projects  in  the  area  of  hearing,  three  have  been  completed.  A research 
study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  compared  language  instruction  for  deaf 
students  taught  by  programed  instruction  with  similar  instruction  taught  by 
conventional  means.  The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  use  of  programed 
materials  led  to  a level  of  achievement  comparable  to  conventional  teaching, 
but  with  a reduction  of  over  57  percent  of  the  time  required  for  instruction.  This 
evidence  has  led  to  the  support  of  another  study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  be  completed  shortly,  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of  programed  instruc- 
tion for  the  correction  of  written  language  in  deaf  adolescents. 

A related  research  project  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  August  1966,  is  investigating  the  use  of  visual  and  pictorial  materials 
in  programed  instruction  for  teaching  beginning  reading  to  deaf  children.  The 
initial  phase  of  the  project  is  focused  on  experimental  wmrk  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a self-instructional  reading  program  for  the  deaf,  to  be  tested  under 
field  conditions  in  a later  phase.  Another  investigation  of  the  relationship  of 
hearing  and  reading  improvement  is  now  underway  and  scheduled  for  completion 
in  November  1965,  at  the  New  York  Medical  College.  This  project  will  indicate 
the  effects  of  auditory  training  on  the  reading  ability  of  culturally  deprived  children 
with  normal  hearing. 

Peripherally  related  is  an  exploratory  study  being  conducted  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Research  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  students  can  be  trained 
to  understand  compressed  speech.  Although  recorded  speech  compression 
appears  to  have  its  most  direct  application  in  education  of  the  blind,  there  are 
some  indications  that  it  may  have  utility  for  unhandicapped  students  as  well. 

Scheduled  for  completion  in  June  1965,  is  an  experiment  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  a self-instructional  motion  picture  program  to  teach  the  manual  alphabet  to 
both  deaf  and  hearing  populations.  The  filmed  materials  have  been  developed 
and  are  now  undergoing  test  and  revision.  The  research  and  development  are 
being  conducted  at  Gallaudet  College. 

In  order  to  identify  the  need  for  increased  and  improved  use  of  the  newer 
media  in  education  of  the  deaf,  a contract  was  awarded  to  Gallaudet  College  to 
survey  visual  aid  programs  in  residential  and  day  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  report  of  this  survey  has  been  distributed 
nationally,  and  indicates  the  amount  and  types  of  visual  instruction  equipment  in 
the  schools,  how  this  equipment  is  used,  and  general  attitudes  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  towards  visual  aids. 

This  survey  led  to  a conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College  to  plan  a 5-year  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum  using  visual  aids 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  conference  report  includes  recommendations 
.about:  (1)  selection  and  circulation  of  films,  (2)  needed  research  on  the  use  of 
films  for  education  of  the  deaf,  (3)  production  of  films  for  education  of  the  deaf, 
and  (4)  needed  training  activities.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  recommendations 
will  provide  the  basis  for  many  of  the  expanded  activities  now  authorized  under 
the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  program  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Also  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  a study  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  special  learning  laboratories  for  hard-of-hearing  children.  Initial 
work  involves  the  adaptation  of  the  conventional  language  laboratory  by  replacing 
tape  recorders  with  8 millimeter  cartridge-loading  motion  picture  projectors 
By  completion  of  the  project  in  June  1964,  it  is  anticipated  that  evidence  will  be 
available  upon  which  to  base  future  research  and  development  of  materials  for 
more  effective  education  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  additional  grants  will  be  awarded  for  basic  re- 
search on  the  use  of  the  newer  media  in  speech  and  hearing,  two  other  types  of 
research  and  dissemination  activities  will  receive  higher  priority  during  1965. 
The  first  of  these  is  research  on  application  of  printed  and  published  materials  for 
education  in  speech  and  hearing,  as  a result  of  the  expanded  authorization  of 
title  VII  in  Public  Law  88-210.  The  second  emphasis  will  be  upon  applied  re- 
search and  field  tests  of  educational  media  in  local  school  settings.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  additional  projects  will  require  obligation  of  over  $150,000  during 
the  remainder  of  1964  and  through  1965. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 
PROBLEM  DEFINED 

More  than  8 million  Americans  are  vocationally  handicapped  by  varying  degrees 
and  kinds  of  deficiency  in  verbal  communication.  Some  have  disorders  of  the 
ears  which  are  the  normal  channels  for  receiving  verbal  messages.  Some  have 
defects  in  the  vocal  organs  which  are  the  main  means  for  sending  verbal  messages. 
Some  have  disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  interfere  with  receiving 
and  sending  even  though  the  ears  and  vocal  apparatus  are  whole.  Some  have 
peripheral  involvements  that  curb  free  verbalization.  Some  have  combinations 
of  causes. 

These  manifold  and  complex  causes  frequently  obscure  the  fact  that  speech  and 
hearing  are  variables  that  fluctuate  with  physical,  mental  and  emotional  condi- 
tion. Normal  ears,  normal  mentality,  normal  vocal  organs,  and  so  on  should 
result  in  normal  hearing  and  normal  speech.  One  abrnormality  or  more  results 
in  abnormal  verbal  communication.  The  person  permanently  affected  faces 
formidable  barriers.  Fortunately,  the  condition  for  many  is  transitory  due  to 
the  wonders  of  medicine  and  the  related  disciplines.  These  are  not  among  the 
8 million  whose  disability  is  constant  and  who  continuously  search  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  handicap  of  communication  limitation.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
workers  share  with  teachers  and  others  the  responsibility  to  create,  extend,  and 
improve  knowledge  and  resources  by  which  the  communicatively  handicapped 
can  attain  adjustments  commensurate  with  their  mental  and  residual  physical 
capacities. 

The  deaf 

About  250,000  of  this  large  group  are  deaf  people  whose  problems  are  very  com- 
plex. Many  of  them  are  without  useful  speech  despite  years  of  training.  Many 
have  limited  language  skills.  However,  most  of  them  have  normal  strength, 
mobility,  and  intelligence.  They  strive  for  achievement  within  the  limitations 
of  their  inadequate  verbal  communication.  Their  handicap  is  primarily  psycho- 
social. It  seldom  yields  at  all  to  medical  intervention. 

Two  problem  areas  for  vocational  rehabilitation  exist.  First,  the  most  basic 
and  achievable  need  of  the  deaf  person,  specifically  skill  in  reading  and  writing,  is 
insufficiently  emphasized  in  childhood  training.  Formal  training  has  so  heavily 
emphasized  the  development  of  speech  skills  in  the  deaf  child  that  speech  has 
erroneously  assumed  the  position  of  being  the  equivalent  of  rather  than  a vehicle 
for  language.  To  put  it  another  way,  trainers  focus  disproportionate  time  and 
energy  upon  an  outlet  (speech)  for  language  rather  than  power  in  language  itself. 
Language  and  speech  are  referred  to  interchangeably,  confusing  professional  and 
lay  workers  alike.  Hence,  the  handicapping  aspects  of  deafness  are  often  inten- 
sified by  a needless  wall  of  language  deficiency. 

Second,  an  incorrect  image  of  the  deaf  person’s  potential  in  verbal  communica- 
tion skills  stems  from  this  heavy  emphasis  on  speech  and  frequently  unrealistic 
publicity  that  generates  from  it.  These  together  create  everywhere  an  expectancy 
in  performance  which  very  few  deaf  people  can  fulfill.  Employers  and  others  are, 
thus,  not  conditioned  to  look  beyond  the  poor  speech  for  the  hidden,  often  rich 
human  resources. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  widespread  underemployment  of  deaf  people.  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  attacking  the  roots  of  underemploy- 
ment: (1)  By  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
centers  to  diagnose  and  train  deaf  people;  (2)  by  extending  its  training  operation 

(а)  to  reduce  the  communication  barrier  facing  deaf  people  by  developing  stand- 
ards and  new  procedures  for  speech  conservation  and  instruction  in  sign  language, 

(б)  to  qualify  more  professional  workers  in  psychology,  social  work,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  speech  therapy  and  audiology  to  work  with  the  deaf,  (c)  to  develop 
better  understanding  of  the  potentials  of  deaf  people  among  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion workers  and  others,  including  employers  and  community  leaders,  {d)  to  im- 
prove the  understanding  among  professional  and  voluntary  workers  of  how  they 
can  assist  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  serving  the  deaf,  and 
(e)  to  help  deaf  people  and  their  coworkers  develop  more  productive  concepts  of 
community  interrelationships;  (3)  by  encouraging  researchers  to  study  and  resolve 
the  many  economic,  social,  and  psychological  problems  associated  with  deafness. 

The  hard  of  hearing 

The  several  million  hard  of  hearing  pose  quite  different  problems  from  the  deaf. 
The  two  should  never  be  treated  as  one.  Whereas  the  deaf  receive  verbal  com- 
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munication  almost  solely  through  their  eyes,  the  hard  of  hearing  rely  principally 
upon  their  ears,  even  though  these  are  defective.  The  hard  of  hearing  generally 
have  near-normal  speech  and  language.  Their  disability  often  has  a late  onset  as 
opposed  to  the  early  affliction  of  the  deaf.  Partial  hearing  impairment  is  less  a 
psychosocial  than  a medical  problem  and  often  yields  significantly  and  quickly  to 
medical  intervention  and  prosthesis  with  speedy  return  to  old  job  or  a new  one. 

Problems  facing  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  serving  the  hard 
of  hearing  cluster  around  the  availability  of  the  special  diagnostic,  medical,  and 
training  services  this  group  needs.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion is  concentrating  on  (1)  increasing  the  number  of  working  centers  and  the 
supply  of  diagnosticians  and  therapists,  and  (2)  improving  through  research  the 
common  diagnostic  and  training  tools. 

The  speech  impaired 

The  speech  impaired  necessarily  include  many  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing because  normal  speech  production  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  self- 
monitoring which  in  turn  depends  largely  upon  the  speaker’s  hearing.  We  hear 
ourselves  and  correct  as  we  go  along.  It  is  not  the  same  for  the  hearing  disabled. 
However,  the  speech  impaired  also  number  millions  whose  abnormal  or  absent 
output  stems  from  organic  disorders  other  than  hearing. 

Included  are  the  stutterers  with  their  baffling  etiology.  Stroke  victims  make 
up  a large  portion  of  the  group.  The  cerebral  palsied,  other  brain  damaged,  the 
mentally  retarded  add  appreciably  to  the  numbers  and  the  complexity  of  the 
therapy.  The  increasing  incidence  of  early  discovery  of  cancer  of  the  larynx  and 
subsequent  successful  surgical  intervention  results  in  need  for  learning  a new 
way  to  talk. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  find  that  a major  problem  is  the 
lack  of  guidelines  that  enable  staff  to  relate  speech  impairment  to  occupational 
handicap.  Moreover,  standards  of  casework  performance  and  progress  in  therapy 
are  not  so  clearly  defined  nor  apparent  in  speech  rehabilitation  as  in  other  areas. 
The  resources  that  serve  the  hard  of  hearing  can  be  effective  for  the  speech 
handicapped  if  qualified  staff  are  available.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  drive  for  more  hearing  and  speech  centers  relates  to  speech 
rehabilitation,  too.  Additionally,  special  emphasis  is  being  given  (1)  to  the 
development  of  authoritative  literature  on  the  handicapping  aspects  of  speech 
disorders  and  their  treatment  and  (2)  to  the  fostering  of  voluntary  work  for  the 
speech  impaired  throughout  the  national  community  on  a level  equal  to  that  for 
the  hearing  impaired.  Research  in  speech  performance,  production,  and  diag- 
nosis continues. 

Numbers  Served  by  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

The  aim  of  the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  the  preparation  of 
the  occupationally  handicapped  disabled  person  for  suitable  employment.  The 
State  and  the  Federal  Governments  share  this  responsibility.  The  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  actually  determine  eligibility  and  provide  services 
using  grant-in-aid  funds  administered  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. 

All  of  the  resources  of  the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  service  are  directed 
toward  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  person  whose  disability  is  a vocational 
handicap.  The  media  for  attaining  this  end  with  each  client  are  the  case  services 
that  are  patterned  to  individual  needs.  The  research,  training,  and  facility 
development  activities  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the 
State  agencies  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  caseservice  tech- 
niques, developing  new  ones,  improving  the  capacities  of  the  caseworker  and  the 
personnel  upon  whom  he  draws,  and  developing  resources  for  better  diagnostic, 
evaluation,  training,  and  restoration  services.  The  dual  aim  of  sharp  increases 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  and  persons  served  permeates  the  whole 
program. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  agencies  rehabilitated  the  deaf,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  and  the  speech  impaired  in  the  fiscal  years  1961  through  1964  and  the 
numbers  estimated  to  be  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  1965  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Number  of  rehabilitants  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  with  speech 
and  hearing  impairments , fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1961-65  1 


Number  of  rehabilitants  in  fiscal  year — 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

All  rehabilitants 

92,501 

102,377 

110,136 

121,000 

132,600 

Number  of  rehabilitants  with  major  disa- 
bility of  speech  or  hearing 

6, 559 

7,  665 

8,122 

8, 750 

9,600 

Deaf 

1,595 
3, 843 

1,121 

1,866 
4,462 
1, 337 

2,  077 
4, 690 
1,355 

2, 300 
5,000 
1,450 

2. 500 

5.500 
1,600 

Hard  of  hearing 

Speech 

i The  total  number  of  rehabilitants  are  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963;  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  State  budget  estimates  and  Federal  funds  requested.  The  number 
of  rehabilitants  in  the  various  disability  groups  are  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962;  for  fiscal  years  1963, 
1964,  and  1965,  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  in  the  group  for  the  preceding  5-year  period. 

The  effectiveness  of  casework  rests  in  appreciable  measure  upon  the  joint 
planning  of  the  counselor  and  the  client.  Clients  who  are  hard  of  hearing  or 
who  have  serious  speech  problems  of  other  than  hearing  origin  tax  even  the  most 
skilled  caseworker.  Even  so,  counselor  and  client  do  have  a line  of  verbal  com- 
munication which  encourages  rapport.  They  can  readily  develop  a good  rehabil- 
itation plan  together.  The  profoundly  deaf  client,  however  especially  that 
large  majority  who  have  serious  language  deficiencies,  are  not  able  to  communicate 
by  normal  means.  This  is  the  crux.  There  must  be  communication  between 
counsel  and  client  for  effective  casework. 

The  State  agencies  have  recognized  this  basic  factor  and  are  moving  to  rectify 
it  as  qualified  workers  become  available  or  through  special  training  of  current 
counselors.  Twenty-nine  States  1 now  have  or  are  actively  recruiting  staff  who 
may  be  classified  as  expert  vocational  rehabilitation  workers  for  the  deaf  since 
they  are  trained  as  professional  counselors  and  are  also  able  to  communicate  by 
sign  language  with  deaf  clients.  Several  of  these  States  are  searching  for  addi- 
tional qualified  counselors  because  their  caseloads  of  deaf  clients  have  rapidly 
grown  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  special  staff  as  their  deaf  citizens  have  become 
aware  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was  now  able  to  work  more 
effectively  with  them.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  urges  that 
each  State  should  have  at  least  one  highly  skilled  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  the  deaf  and  preferably  that  there  be  one  in  each  metropolitan  area . 

SERVICE  CENTERS 

Many  hearing  and  speech  centers  have  been  established  in  the  past  20  years. 
Most  of  them  come  into  being  in  universities  as  training  and  research  facilities, 
in  large  hospitals  as  service  units,  and  in  metropolitan  areas.  They  fill  vital 
rehabilitation  needs  in  diagnosis,  in  evaluation,  in  training,  in  lipreading,  speech, 
and  listening,  and  in  fitting  of  hearing  aids.  This  country  may  have  as  many  as 
400  of  widely  varying  levels  of  effectiveness.  The  distribution  is  very  uneven. 
Many  thousands  of  people  with  verbal  communication  problems  are  just  too  far 
away  from  even  the  least  of  these  vital  service  centers  and  even  further  from  the 
more  technical  assistance  that  they  may  need.  For  example,  a hard,of-hearing 
person  who  is  50  miles  away  from  lipreading  instruction,  auditory  training,  hear- 
ing aid  evaluation,  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  travel  this  distance  several  times  per 
week  for  instruction  and  service.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
is  attacking  this  problem  directly  through  a carefully  designed  project  to  bring  the 
basic  hearing  and  speech  services  that  the  majority  of  these  disabled  people  need 
into  the  local  community  at  a cost  that  it  can  afford  to  maintain,  leaving  for  the 
more  comprehensive  center  the  intricate  services  needed  by  more  difficult  hearing 
or  speech  cases.  Successful  initial  experiences  with  two  projects  now  underway  2 
will  provide  a prototype  for  a nationwide  program  that  could  bring  basic  hearing 
and  speech  rehabilitation  services  within  reach  of  all. 

1 Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

2 Macon,  Ga.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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The  practical  needs  of  deaf  people  are  little  related  to  speech  and  hearing  centers. 
Almost  of  all  of  them  have  had  several  years  of  intensive,  expert  training  in  speech 
and  use  of  residual  sound  perception.  They  need  the  same  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  as  other  clients,  specifically  diagnosis,  evaluation,  training,  coun- 
seling, and  placement,  but  in  language  that  they  understand  There  are  very  few 
persons  in  rehabilitation  centers  or  vocational  schools  who  can  communicate  with 
deaf  people  to  the  point  where  a learning  situation  may  be  said  to  exist.  Conse- 
quently, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  had  to  concentrate  on 
developing  centers  where  there  are  expert  professional  workers  for  the  deaf. 
Usually,  these  have  proven  to  be  residential  schools  for  the  deaf.  Diagnostic, 
evaluation,  prevocational,  and  adjustment  centers  have  been  established  or  are 
planned  at  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf  in  14  3 States. 

Encouraging  byproducts  of  this  activity  is  the  interest  in  other  States  and  the 
growing  efforts  by  established  rehabilitation  centers  to  qualify  themselves  to 
serve  the  deaf. 

Of  continuing  concern  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  the 
decline  in  the  vocational  training  of  deaf  clients.  The  inroads  of  automation 
seem  to  have  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  entry  level  jobs  by  which  the  deaf 
have  gained  their  footholds  in  industry.  Consequently,  more  vocational  training 
has  been  necessary  for  deaf  people  who  frequently  are  being  pushed  aside  by  over- 
crowded vocational  schools.  This  intensifies  the  training  void  for  deaf  people 
that  exists  between  the  special  school  system  which  generally  terminates  at  ninth 
grade  or  less  and  Gallaudet  College,  a void  which  has  nurtured  and  partially  per- 
petuated their  serious  underemployment.  The  establishment  of  technical 
institutes  to  train  deaf  people  for  employment  in  laboratories,  in  commercial  art, 
in  subengineering  capacities,  in  mass  health  control  media,  and  so  on,  if  a currently 
developing  survey  under  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  support 
verifies  information  on  hand,  would  make  a beginning  in  correcting  this  condition. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  also  very  actively  working  with 
educators,  deaf  leaders  of  the  deaf,  and  others  to  encourage  establishment  of 
regional  vocational  training  centers  for  deaf  students. 

TRAINING 

The  problem 

There  is  a short  supply  of  personnel  qualified  by  training  and/or  experience  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  with  verbal  communication  disorders.  They  require  the 
skills  of  audiologists,  of  speech  pathologists,  of  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors, 
of  social  workers,  of  psychologists,  of  special  educators,  of  physicians  and  others. 
Moreover,  their  current  geographical  distribution  makes  even  minimal  services 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  difficult.  Social  workers,  psychologists,  teachers, 
audiologists,  and  rehabilitation  counselors  interested  in  work  with  the  deaf  are 
in  especially  short  supply. 

The  quick  incorporation  into  the  professional  curricula  of  new  knowledge  gained 
from  research  is  a difficult  part  of  the  problem  that  is  under  continuous  study. 

Approach  to  the  problem 

The  training  program  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is 
directed  at  solving  these  problems  of  supply  and  distribution  of  qualified  personnel. 
Through  its  support  of  basic  or  advanced  professional  long-term  training  programs 
in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  and  in  the  handicapping  aspects  of  audio- 
communicative  impairment,  steady  increase  in  numbers  in  practice  is  being 
achieved.  Critical  distribution  problems  are  at  least  partially  reduced  through 
this  increasing  weight  of  numbers  of  available  professionals.  Also,  support  for  the 
development  and  refinement  of  standards  for  communicative  services  and  of 
procedures  for  making  them  available  are  integrals  of  the  training  program. 

Through  support  of  short-term  training  programs,  practicing  speech  patholo- 
gists and  audiologists  are  also  being  helped  to  attain  a higher  level  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  workers  in  related  professional  and  pertinent  voluntary 
fields  have  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  treatment  and  services  to  people 
with  verbal  communication  disorders.  Short-term  training  programs  are  also 
effective  instruments  for  helping  professional  and  voluntary  workers  to  identify 
and  define  their  roles  as  active  members  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  teams 
that  serve  the  communicatively  impaired. 

In  addition,  through  support  of  research  fellowships,  the  number  of  trained 
research  workers  is  being  augmented. 


3 Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Long-term  training 

The  purpose  of  training  grants  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  speech  and  hearing  therapists  qualified  to  diagnose  and  treat 
adults  with  verbal  communication  disorders.  Teaching  grants  are  made  to  assist 
university  training  centers  to  expand  their  programs  and  modify  their  curriculums 
to  provide  more  extensive  training  for  work  with  adults,  since  the  majority  of  the 
programs  have  traditionally  been  oriented  toward  work  with  children.  Trainee- 
ship  grants  are  made  to  training  centers  so  that  students  interested  in  speech  and 
hearing  therapy  with  adults  can  secure  graduate  training,  and  so  that  experienced 
therapists  can  secure  advanced  training  to  prepare  for  teaching  or  research  posi- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  work  with  the  deaf,  the  purpose  of  grants  is  to  raise  the  standards 
of  all  services  to  the  deaf.  Trainees  are  exposed  fully  to  the  implications  of  early 
profound  hearing  impairment  and  the  problems  it  poses  for  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation, such  as  the  communication  barrier,  higher  job  goals,  more  and  better 
vocational  training,  full  community7  responsibility,  greater  self-discipline,  and  a 
greater  understanding  of  audio  communicative  disorders  among  all  related  dis- 
ciplines. 

Although  precise  numbers  of  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  now  employed 
are  not  known,  we  do  know  that  the  membership  of  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  is  now  more  than  10,000.  Perhaps  4,000  additional  non- 
members  are  working  in  the  field.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  ASHA  members 
have  received  certification  in  either  speech  or  hearing,  the  standard  of  minimum 
competence  for  practice.  The  number  with  certification  in  hearing  is  particularly 
low.  Based  on  existing  standards  of  service,  an  estimated  20,000  therapists  are 
needed  for  the  8 million  people  with  speech  and  hearing  defects.  At  the  present 
time  fewer  than  800  students  are  completing  the  master  or  doctoral  program 
annually  whereas  1,500  are  needed  each  year. 

In  1965,  funds  amounting  to  $2,835,000  are  being  requested.  This  amount 
will  make  possible  teaching  grants  to  60  of  the  130  colleges  and  universities 
offering  graduate  study  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  and  the  support  of 
615  traineeships. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  three  young  training  programs  continue 
to  attract  more  than  casual  interest.  Previously,  academic  training  to  prepare 
personnel  for  rehabilitation  of  totally  deaf  persons  did  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  preparation  of  teachers  of  deaf  children.  In  fiscal 
year  1961,  VRA  inaugurated  a specialized  training  program  at  the  master  degree 
level  which  is  designed  to  prepare  a small  number  of  persons  now  working  with  the 
deaf  for  leadership  positions  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf.  The  first  group  of 
10  trainees  completed  training  in  August  1962,  the  second  10  terminated  in 
August  of  1963,  and  the  third  group  of  10,  which  includes  2 deaf  men,  started  in 
January  of  1964.  The  curriculum  draws  upon  a number  of  disciplines  and  is  com- 
posed of  both  classroom  instruction  and  actual  field  experience  in  varied  settings 
serving  deaf  persons.  Practically  all  of  the  first  20  trainees  moved  at  once  into 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  assumed  larger  roles  in  community  activities 
relating  to  the  deaf. 

In  1963  a new  teaching  program  at  the  post-master  level  was  initiated  in 
audiocommunicative  disability.  It  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  depth 
about  receptive  impairment.  Students  will  come  from  counseling,  social  work, 
educational  psychology,  audiology,  and  other  fields.  A second  such  program  was 
funded  in  1964  to  provide  training  in  depth  about  the  handicapping  aspects  of 
deafness  for  speech  therapists,  audiologists,  educators,  administrators,  and 
researchers. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  specifically  and  intensively  concerned  with  reha- 
bilitation of  the  deaf,  this  subject  matter  area  is  a part  of  the  basic  professional 
training  program  in  many  of  the  social  work,  psychology  and  rehabilitation 
counselor  curriculums.  For  the  1962-63  academic  year,  for  example,  10  rehabili- 
tation counselor  training  programs  reported  using  a facility  for  the  deaf  for  student 
internships. 

Relatively  few  professional  workers  are  now  equipped  with  enough  knowledge 
about  problems  of  the  deaf  or  with  skill  in  communicating  with  totally  deaf 
people.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  need  more  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors with  adequate  experience  or  training  to  serve  them.  Although  some  uni- 
versity training  programs  in  rehabilitation  counseling  offer  limited  fieldwork 
experience  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  to  their  students  who  display  special 
interest  in  this  subject,  most  of  them  are  faced  with  the  inability  to  locate  satis- 
factory clinical  facilities.  Trained  counselors  and  therapists  are  urgently  needed 
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in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  special  classes  in  the  public  day  schools,  in 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  in  public  employment  services,  in 
rehabilitation  facilities,  in  vocational  schools,  and  in  mental  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions. For  example,  the  absence  of  such  skilled  audiologists  in  many  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf  means  that  students  leave  with  inadequate  determination  of 
the  role  of  their  residual  sound  perception  and  its  possible  contribution  to  inde- 
pendent living  and  employment. 

The  main  handicap  of  total  deafness  is  the  isolation  and  cumulative  loss  of 
opportunity  resulting  from  the  sharp  break  in  customary  channels  of  communi- 
cation. It  affects  both  deaf  persons  and  their  normally  hearing  associates.  Deaf 
people  need  to  preserve  and  develop  their  speech,  lipreading,  writing,  and  reading 
capacities.  The  parents,  employers,  neighbors,  professional  servants  of  deaf 
people  need  to  learn  to  communicate  better  with  them  by  sign  language,  by  finger 
spelling,  by  better  enunciation.  The  VRA  has  long  recognized  these  basic  needs. 
It  has  steadily  prepared  the.  way  for  effective  action  by  supporting  short-term 
training  sessions  and  publications  that  have  resulted  in  much  better  understanding 
of  deaf  people  and  their  needs  throughout  the  Nation.  Plans  are  in  process  to 
bring  into  being  urgently  needed  standards  and  related  materials  for  (1)  services 
of  speech,  of  lipreading,  of  language  conservation  and  development  to  deaf 
people  and  (2)  for  instruction  in  sign  language  and  better  enunciation  to  hearing 
associates  of  deaf  people.  These  plans,  which  should  be  well  underway  by  1965, 
include  procedures  for  action. 

In  1965,  funds  are  requested  for  6 teaching  grants  and  81  traineeships,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $579,000. 

Short-term  training 

In  the  field  of  communicative  disorders,  courses  have  been  conducted  for  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  on  (a)  teaching  esophageal  speech  to  laryngectomees 
and  others  with  organic  voice  problems  ( b ) diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  adults  who  have  experienced  aphasia  as  a result  of  cerebrovascular 
accidents,  (c)  language  retardation  as  a result  of  mental  retardation  or  brain 
damage,  (d)  speech  and  hearing  problems  of  the  cerebral  palsied,  and  (e)  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  hearing  loss.  Between  1958  and  1963  a total 
of  36  such  courses  were  held.  They  reached  1,010  persons  in  practice  who  wished 
to  raise  their  levels,  of  skill.  In  1964  it  is  expected  that  6 such  courses  will  be 
conducted  which  will  reach  an  estimated  200  therapists  and  related  personnel. 
Funds  are  requested  to  maintain  that  level  in  1965. 

In  fiscal  1965  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  strive  to 
realize  its  longstanding  plans  to  develop  a reference  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  others  that  focuses  on  the  economic  and  social  handicapping 
aspects. of  speech  impairment,  a subject  that  has  been  almost  completely  neglected 
but  which  is  most  critical. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  short-term  training  courses  have  been 
directed  at  providing  an  orientation  to  problems  associated  with  deafness  including 
the  development  of  minimal  skill  in  sign  language  and  finger  spelling.  Since 
1955  over  200  rehabilitation  counselors,  placement  specialists,  and  others  working 
with  deaf  persons  have  completed  a 4-week  course  designed  to  give  a greater 
understanding  of  the  personal,  social  and  vocational  adjustments  that  people  with 
early  acquired  profound  hearing  loss  must  make. 

Other  short-term  courses  on  adjustment  of  deaf  people  to  the  demands  of  daily 
living,  traffic  safety  and  driver  education  for  the  deaf,  special  courses  on  the 
sign  language,  growth  and  development  of  counselors  in  residential  schools  for 
the  deaf,  the  role  of  rehabilitation  facilities  in  individual  diagnosis  and  occupa- 
tional adjustment  of  deaf  persons,  and  community  development  through  organi- 
zations of  the  deaf  are  among  important  training  projects  for  the  deaf. 

In  1965,  funds  are  being  requested  to  continue  support  of  short-term  training  for 
workers  with  the  deaf  that  will  maintain  and  extend  what  has  been  found  fruitful, 
that  will  meet  other  critical  needs  for  this  group,  and  that  will  supplement  and 
complement  the  long-term  training  programs  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  deaf 
persons.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a handbook  on  the 
deaf  especially  for  social  workers;  to  the  creation  of  a set  of  guides  for  interpreters 
for  the  deaf,  hitherto  completely  neglected;  to  the  extension  of  procedural  aware- 
ness for  community  effectiveness  among  deaf  people;  to  upgrading  of  school 
counselors;  to  sign  language  courses  in  large  cities;  to  orientation  of  key  lay  and 
religious  workers  to  vocational  rehabilitation;  to  orientation  of  experienced 
counselors  for  the  deaf  to  casework  with  the  mentally  retarded  and  unschooled 
deaf;  to  integration  of  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  deaf;  and 
to  upgrading  vocational  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
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Under  1964  fellowship  a"wards,  research  is  being  undertaken  in  the  following 
area:  Factors  influencing  the  discriminability  of  English  phonemes  in  lipreading. 

RESEARCH 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  rehabilitation  responsibility  is  the  manpower 
shortage  so  apparent  as  in  research.  It  is  inevitably  intensified  in  relation  to  the 
deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  speech  impaired  where  there  are  already  "wide- 
spread and  continuing  deficiencies  in  case  service  and  training  personnel  since 
research  frequently  flows  from  the  experiences  of  the  caseworker  and  the  trainer. 

Another  serious  but  less  intractable  problem  relates  to  the  adequacy  in  research 
design  and  methodology  of  vital  proposals  that  are  specific  to  actual  program 
operations  in  the  States.  The  gap  between  the  standards  of  the  research  expert 
and  the  practical  attack  of  the  worker  in  the  field  is  closing  steadily  as  the  safe- 
guards of  research  are  better  understood  and  applied.  An  increasingly  favorable 
research  experience  is  expected  for  all  three  disability  groups. 

Vigorous  promotion  by  VRA  has  steadily  increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
proposals  for  research  about  the  deaf.  Twenty-six  studies  were  in  process  during 
fiscal  1964.  These  studies  are  very  significant.  One  project  is  involved  with 
improving  diagnostic  measures  to  differentiate  individuals  who  have  true  organic 
hearing  loss  and  those  whose  hearing  losses  result  from  psychological  causes.  A 
school  for  the  deaf  has  undertaken  a 4-year  study  to  investigate  the  conceptual 
abilities  of  deaf  adolescents,  and  to  compare  the  development  of  these  abilities  in 
deaf  persons  with  their  development  in  hearing  persons  Results  of  the  research 
will  have  important  implications  for  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  deaf 
people.  Recent  VRA  sponsored  research  at  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  pioneered  in  the  complexities  of  family  and  mental  health  problems  in  a 
deaf  population  and  is  being  continued  in  a new  study.  A continuing  research 
activity  in  Michigan  is  concerned  with  ways  to  rehabilitate  the  unschooled, 
severely  handicapped  deaf  who  have  emotional,  experiential,  and  other  important 
deficiencies.  These  researchers  believe  that  with  intensive,  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, these  deaf  can  be  rehabilitated.  Clients  accepted  for  this  research  study  are 
those  who  have  previously  been  rejected  as  nonfeasible  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment by  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  seeks  $1,075,000  for  funding  a 
total  of  33  studies  on  the  deaf  in  fiscal  1965.  This  is  an  increase  of  $334,000  and 
seven  new  projects  over  the  base.  A direct  attack  on  the  most  pervasive  prob- 
lems of  deaf  people,  viz  their  undertraining  and  underemployment,  is  being 
planned.  It  will  emphasize  studies  and  demonstrations  of  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  deaf,  including  the  establishment  of  special  training 
institutes.  Justification  for  both  technical  and  vocational  institutes  is  expected 
to  materialize.  Broader  concepts  of  placement  of  the  deaf  and  a breakthrough 
into  anew  spectrum  of  training  techniques  and  processes  should  result.  Regional 
technical  and  vocational  institutes  for  the  deaf  are  contemplated  throughout  the 
country  in  close  relationship  with  special  education. 

Those  with  speech  and  hearing  disorders  are  more  numerous  than  other  disabled 
people.  Yet,  relatively  few  of  them  are  rehabilitated.  Reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion include:  (1)  Lack  of  widespread  understanding  about  the  handicapping 
aspects  of  communication  disorders,  especially  speech;  (2)  lack  of  conveniently 
located  and  properly  staffed  service  centers;  and  (3)  better  diagnostic  and  evalu- 
ation techniques.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  research  in- 
strument is  quite  suitable  to  help  resolve  these  lacks.  In  fact  work  is  already  in 
full  swing  to  get  service  centers  close  to  the  people  in  need.  Studies  to  bring  into 
being  better  diagnostic  and  evaluation  methods  are  also  underway.  More  are 
in  prospect. 

Projects  supported  by  the  VRA  in  speech  and  hearing  include  studies  in  aphasia, 
cleft  palate,  esophageal  speech,  stuttering,  clinical  instrumentation  in  speech 
and  hearing,  lipreading,  auditory  testing  and  training  and  speech  discrimination. 
For  example,  a new  clinical  test  for  aphasia  has  been  developed  which  has  received 
wide  professional  acclaim.  Help  for  those  needing  hearing  and  speech  therapy  in 
rural  areas  has  been  accomplished  by  a grant  to  the  American  Hearing  Society 
which  is  experimenting  with  ways  of  extending  services  to  communities  where 
these  services  do  not  presently  exist.  A series  of  training  films  are  being  produced 
which  show,  through  the  use  of  X-ray  and  cinefluorographic  techniques,  the 
physical  movements  and  adjustments  associated  with  normal  speech  production. 
A medical  school  in  Missouri  has  undertaken  research  to  determine  the  neuro- 
physiological factors  necessary  for  reestablishment  of  swallowing  and  voice  pro- 
duction in  laryngectomized  animals  and  laryngectomized  patients.  Results  from 
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this  research  can  have  dramatic  implications  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  large 
number  of  people  with  this  severe  disability. 

For  1965,  a total  of  $734,000  is  being  requested  to  support  22  studies.  This  is 
$95,000  more  funding  than  in  1964  and  three  more  projects.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  projects  to  extend  speech  and  hearing  services  into  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  throughout  the  country.  Research  will  also  be  encouraged  in  the  physiology 
of  speech  formation  and  further  investigation  of  the  psychological  dynamics 
underlying  speech  difficulties,  all  pointing  toward  a smoother  vocational  adjust- 
ment within  the  community  of  those  with  impaired  speech  and  hearing  problems. 

DIVISION  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES,  PHS 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  neurological  and  sensory  disease  service  pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  for  individuals  having  communication  impairments.  Through  modern 
obstetrical  and  pediatric  techniques,  many  infants  survive  complicated  deliveries 
and  diseases  which  one  or  two  generations  ago  would  have  resulted  in  death. 
Many  of  these  children,  however,  have  resultant  neurological  problems  which 
manifest  themselves  in  communication  impairments.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
age  spectrum,  the  size  of  our  geriatric  population  is  increasing  and  many  of  these 
older  people  are  surviving  strokes,  cancer  operations,  and  other  cerebrovascular 
disorders  only  to  be  left  with  a speech  or  hearing  problem — aphasia,  aphonia  due 
to  laryngectomy,  hearing  impairment,  and  others.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
neurological  and  sensory  disease  service  program  is  that  of  providing  a coordinated 
program  for  diagnosing  and  treating  communication  impairments. 

In  planning  programs  for  serving  the  speech-  and  hearing-impaired  population, 
we  recognize  the  existence  of  several  problems,  and  the  program’s  approach  to 
serving  this  population  is  through  attacking  these  problems. 

In  the  area  of  professional  personnel  serving  the  speech-  and  hearing-impaired 
population,  there  is  a shortage  of  speech  pathologists,  audiologists,  medical,  and 
other  allied  health  personnel.  Other  manpower  problems  concern  the  prepara- 
tion of  professional  workers  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  clinics  for  diagnos- 
ing and  treating  this  segment  of  our  population.  Concerning  the  shortage  of 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologists,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  services  in 
this  area  and  to  replace  professional  people  leaving  the  field,  an  estimated  1,500 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  should  be  trained  annually.  In  the  1962-63 
academic  year,  only  811  students  completed  their  professional  (graduate)  prepa- 
ration in  this  field.  Concerning  the  professional  training  of  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists,  many  who  completed  their  training  years  ago  do  not  have  a 
command  of  the  newly  developed  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a speech  pathologist,  for  instance,  who  is  reluctant  to  provide 
services  for  the  laryngectomee,  the  stutterer,  or  the  aphasic.  Many  audiologists 
are  not  familiar  with  modern  audiological  techniques  and,  therefore,  are  not  effec- 
tively using  diagnostic  procedures  that  have  recently  been  developed  through 
research.  In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  professional  people  serv- 
ing the  speech-  and  hearing-impaired,  it  is  not  unusual  for  people  to  have  to  travel 
50  miles  or  more  to  treatment  centers.  The  alleviation  of  the  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional people  in  this  field  through  stimulation  of  adequate  training  programs 
and  increased  enlistment  activities,  will  minimize  this  problem  somewhat.  How- 
ever, there  are  areas  in  our  country  in  which  this  specific  problem  must  be  handled . 

Another  area  in  which  the  neurological  and  sensory  disease  service  program  is 
interested  involves  the  development  of  new  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques 
in  the  field.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  refinement  of  diagnostic  and  remedial 
procedures  for  treating  voice  problems.  Interdisciplinary  and  long-term  investi- 
gations of  unexplored  and  partially  explored  areas  of  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  are  urgently  needed.  We  are  also  interested  in  the  adaptation  of  new 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  into  routine  clinical  procedures  for  han- 
dling speech  and  hearing  impairments.  This  is  the  major  concern  of  our  applied 
research  program. 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  people  frequently  need  otological  examinations 
even  though  they  have  normal  hearing.  The  identification  of  these  individuals 
poses  a problem  which  is  of  concern  to  the  neurological  and  sensory  disease  service 
program  since  such  people  are  not  located  in  the  usual  auditory  screening  programs 
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PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Training 

In  the  area  of  professional  training,  during  fiscal  year  1964,  we  will  continue  to 
support  five  programs  for  training  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  involving 
a commitment  of  $210,000.  In  addition,  we  plan  to  award  five  new  grants  which 
would  involve  approximately  $100,000.  Thus,  our  total  awards  for  the  training 
of  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  for  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  approximately 
$310,000. 

Regarding  short-term  training,  there  are  no  continuation  grants.  However, 
we  plan  to  award  approximately  five  short-term  training  grants  which  would 
involve  approximately  $25,000. 

In  the  area  of  traineeships  for  individuals  pursuing  training  in  speech  pathology 
and  audiology,  our  fiscal  year  1964  support  will  amount  to  $225,000  providing 
individual  traineeships  to  approximately  45  individuals. 

Community  services 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  we  anticipate  funding  a total  of  18  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  community  service  projects  totaling  approximately  $482,600.  Of 
these  18  projects,  11  are  continuations  and  7 are  new  projects. 

Grants  have  been  awarded  to  establish  audiometric  programs  in  health  depart- 
ments serving  communities  which  have  no  such  program  available,  to  expand 
services  in  community  speech  and  hearing  centers  so  that  more  speech  and  hearing 
impaired  individuals  can  receive  services,  and  to  establish  clinics  and  hospitals 
not  previously  offering  such  services.  We  have  awarded  a grant  to  expand  and 
reorganize  a speech  and  hearing  clinic  in  a large  metropolitan  hospital,  and  will 
encourage  the  establishment  of  other  such  clinics  so  that  individuals  can  receive 
attention  for  all  medical  problems  that  accompany  or  result  in  a communicative 
impairment.  A grant  has  also  been  awarded  to  a State  board  of  health  to  enable 
it  to  establish  a statewide  audiometric  screening  program. 

An  extremely  unique  community  service  project  being  funded  by  the  neuro- 
logical and  sensory  disease  service  program  through  a cooperative  agreement  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  involves  the  establishment  of  a center  for 
checking  the  calibration  of  audiometers.  Through  this  program  we  hope  to 
obtain  information  relative  to  the  working  condition  of  audiometers  which  are  in 
everyday  use  in  audiometric  screening  programs. 

FUTURE  PROGRAM  AREAS 

The  neurological  and  sensory  disease  service  program  is  2 years  old  and  it  has 
developed  extremely  rapidly.  The  program’s  interest  in  individuals  having  com- 
munication impairments  involves  three  additional  areas  which  merit  special 
attention.  (1)  A great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  develop 
procedures  for  identifying  infants  who  are  destined  to  become  hard  of  hearing  or 
deaf.  We  consider  it  a public  health  responsibility  to  promote,  through  short- 
term training  programs  and  other  educational  activities,  the  technique  for  identi- 
fying these  infants  so  they  can  be  closely  followed.  It  is  most  desirable  to  identify 
hearing  impairments  as  early  as  possible  so  that  remedial  and  therapeutic  measures 
can  be  utilized  when  children  learn  so  rapidly.  (2)  We  are  particularly  concerned 
that  individuals  having  a communication  impairment  not  only  be  treated  for  this 
impairment,  but  also  receive  appropriate  medical  attention  for  other  health 
problems.  Our  interests  in  this  area  are  directed  toward  the  establishment  or 
the  expansion  of  speech  and  hearing  clinics  in  hospitals  and  medical  centers. 
Where  this  is  not  feasible,  a close  medical  tie-in  or  affiliation  with  medical  and 
allied  health  programs  is  considered  desirable.  (3)  We  anticipate  increased 
activity  in  the  area  of  applied  research.  Such  research  is  necessary  in  order  that 
newly  developed  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  procedures  can  be  incorporated  into 
ongoing  speech  and  hearing  programs. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH,  PHS 
PROGRESS  IN  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  RESEARCH 

In  the  past  year,  progress  through  research  has  been  particularly  hopeful  in 
the  crucial  areas  of  prevention  of  deafness  and  of  testing  the  hearing  of  the  young 
child,  in  infancy,  in  the  critical  speech-developing  period  around  3 years,  and  at 
school  age.  Another  area  where  dramatic  progress  continues  is  in  the  surgical 
restoration  of  hearing  through  one  of  several  operations  for  otosclerosis.  Young 
and  middle-period  adults  are  the  usual  beneficiaries  of  these  research  advances. 
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However,  the  entire  field  of  speech  and  hearing  continues  to  enlist  the  research 
efforts  of  scientists  in  both  the  basic  and  the  clinical  disciplines.  Selected  advances 
will  be  included  in  this  report. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HEARING  FOR  SPEECH 

Unless  a child  has  sufficient  hearing,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  he  will  not 
develop  normal  speech,  and  must  be  taught  by  special  educational  methods. 
As  scientists  have  become  increasingly  aware,  much  more  important  than  the 
actual  ability  to  produce  physical  speech  (involving  making  sounds  which  convey 
ideas),  hearing  and  speech  are  the  key  factors  in  developing  the  raw  material  with 
■which  thinking  is  done — the  names  for  persons  and  objects,  for  actions,  and  as 
intelligence  progresses,  for  ideas. 

Having  learned  speech,  the  individual  who  loses  his  hearing  retains  the  raw 
material  for  thinking  and  conveying  his  needs  and  ideas — unless  his  loss  of  speech 
involves  a loss  of  the  functioning  of  the  speech  center  within  his  brain.  However, 
the  baby  wTho  is  born  deaf  or  loses  his  hearing  in  infancy  lacks  the  usual  means  of 
hearing  through  which  he  acquires  facts  and  ideas.  Consequently,  he  may 
wrongly  be  considered  mentally  retarded  when  all  he  lacks  is  medical  attention  to 
his  hearing,  as  indicated,  and  such  special  education  as  the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing 
require  if  his  hearing  loss  cannot  be  cured. 

The  mature  person  also  has  speech  production  problems  related  to  hearing. 
In  the  middle  years,  hearing  loss  is  typically  due  to  otosclerosis  (overgrowth  of 
bony  tissue  immobilizing  the  tiny  bones  which  should  provide  the  middle-ear 
conduction  of  sound);  noise  damage  from  industry  and  airplanes;  and  damage 
from  accidents  and  from  such  disorders  as  stroke.  Such  hearing  loss  is  often 
followed  by  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  speech  which  may  adversely  affect 
job  functioning  and  normal  social  life.  In  the  elderly,  hearing  loss  poses  even 
graver  threats  to  speech  because  important  communication  often  drops  off  when 
the  input  of  ideas  from  listening  to  speech  diminishes. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  good  hearing  and  normal  speech  for  total  health, 
the  Institute  has  prepared  a pamphlet,  “Hearing  Loss,  Hope  Through  Research/'' 
to  assist  with  the  public  education  on  the  importance  of  prevention  and  early 
medical  care  of  tearing  disorders. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Estimates,  based  on  small  and  inadequate  surveys,  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
afflicted  by  hearing  disorders  range  from  a conservative  3 million,  of  which 
125,000  are  totally  deaf,  to  more  liberal  assertions  that  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  some  sort  of  deficit  in  hearing  in  one  ear  of  the  other. 
Information  concerning  speech  impairments  is  even  more  uncertain. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  vast  differences  of  conjectures  in  these  areas. 
But  before  accurate  data  regarding  prevalence  and  severity  of  these  communica- 
tive disorders  can  be  made  available,  reasonable  agreement  must  be  reached 
regarding  classifications  of  the  disorders,  establishment  of  criteria,  and  standards 
for  measuring  impairment. 

In  an  effort  to  help  resolve  some  of  the  questions,  the  Institute  supported  a 
workshop  on  nomenclature  of  communicative  disorders  to  evaluate  a proposed 
impairment  code  for  disorders  of  hearing,  voice,  speech,  and  language  compre- 
hension and  use.  The  second  national  workshop  will  give  further  consideration  to 
these  matters  when  it  meets  early  in  1964  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute’s 
communicative  disorders  research  training  committee  and  the  rehabilitation  codes. 
At  that  time  four  work  sessions  will  be  held:  Two  on  developmental  problems, 
and  two  on  problems  of  adult  impairment.  These  workshops  represent  only 
intermediate  steps  necessary  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a uniform  system  of 
classification  throughout  the  scientific  community  concerned  with  hearing  and 
speech. 

In  order  to  provide  for  continuous  information  on  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
hearing  loss,  the  Institute  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a national  reporting  net- 
work on  deafness.  The  Institute  already  has  encouraged  active  efforts  to  obtain 
more  accurate  information  on  prevalence. 

In  June  1963,  an  extensive  report  was  published,  providing  an  analysis  of  data 
collected  on  4,078  children  between  5 and  14  years  of  age.  Gathered  between 
June  1958  and  August  1960  by  grantees  in  Pittsburgh,  this  is  the  first  report  of 
reliable  hearing-level  determinations  and  examinations  of  the  ears,  nose,  and 
throat  of  children  in  this  crucial  age.  From  the  norms  of  this  study,  deviations 
due  to  hearing  loss  can  be  discovered  and  treated  or  the  children  given  remedial 
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methods  of  education.  The  study  was  supported  by  an  Institute  grant  with  several 
major  goals,  including  development  of  efficient  case-finding  methods  for  those 
with  hearing  loss,  and  use  of  these  methods  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  hearing 
loss  in  schoolchildren. 

A limited  study  over  a 5-year  period  found  that  slightly  more  than  1 out  of.  10 
pupils  in  New  York  City  had  a hearing  impairment  discoverable  by  a screening 
test. 

In  a report  in  1963  of  three  hearing  conservation  programs  conducted  for  groups 
aged  65  and  over,  in  Cleveland,  approximately  60  percent  had  some  degree,  of 
hearing  loss.  As  previously  mentioned,  standards  are  being  studied  for  definition 
of  degree  of  impairment.  In  comparison  to  the  60  percent  Cleveland  finding  of 
“some  degree  of  hearing  loss/5  the  U.S.  National  Health  Survey  reported  the 
prevalence  of  “hearing  impairment”  of  those  from  65  to  74  years  at  13  percent,  and 
the  75  years-and-over  age  group  at  25  percent. 

Measurable  hearing  loss  does  not  always  interfere  with  daily  living  needs  for 
understanding  conversation  and  receiving  warnings  of  danger.  Its  interference 
with  occupation  varies  sharply  with  the  occupation;  the  violinist  who. must  create 
a tone  of  exact  pitch,  and  the  physician  who  must  hear  variations  in  the  heart 
through  a stethoscope  obviously  require  more  acute  hearing  than  most  individuals. 

However,  the  sharp  rise  in  hearing  loss  in  persons  over  65,  even  though  the 
majority  may  be  retired  from  active  employment,  indicates  the  need  for  further 
research  in  prevention  and  treatment  for  this  group.  Because  their  numbers  in 
the  American  population  are  increasing,  attention  to  their  hearing  problems  will 
be  rewarding  to  the  American  social  structure. 

MECHANISMS  OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

How  we  hear 

There  are  two  main  theories  of  hearing.  One  proposes  that  the  individual’s 
ability  to  recognize  the  pitch  of  sound  depends  upon  which  portion  of  the  hearing 
mechanism  is  stimulated  by  a given  sound.  A second  theory  proposes  that  pitch 
is  recognized  by  the  rate  at  which  the  sensitive  structures  of  the  ear  are  stimulated 
by  sounds  of  different  frequency.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  hearing 
process  is  obviously  essential  for  a clear  knowledge  of  its  disturbances.  Through 
actual  recording  of  the  responses  of  the  internal  ear  to  different  types  of  stimuli, 
and  through  the  construction  of  mechanical  models  of  the  ear,  new  information 
regarding  these  mechanisms  is  being  developed.  A clearer  picture  of  which 
mechanisms  may  be  responsible  is  coming  into  focus. 

More  information  on  the  brain’s  regulation  of  hearing 

An  important  recent  discovery  has  been  that  the  brain  itself  has  the  ability  to 
regulate  the  sensitivity  of  the  ear.  Apparently  this  “feed-back”  mechanism 
alters  the  sensitivity  of  the  sense  organ  for  hearing,  and  thus  controls  the  intensity 
and  quality  of  the  incoming  signals.  Through  new  and  improved  histological 
and  histochemical  techniques,  the  pathways  for  this  mechanism  are  being  ac- 
curately outlined.  Study  of  the  brains  of  animals  subjected  to  asphyxia  and 
kernicterus  suggest  that  these  pathways  may  frequently  be  damaged  by  these 
conditions.  Such  studies  are  providing  new  insight  into  the  complexities  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 

The  central  integration  of  hearing 

Institute-supported  scientists  are  continuing  to  study  the  distribution  of  the 
nerve  pathways  through  which  sounds  are  transported  from  the  ear  through  the 
brain  stem  and  into  the  complicated  network  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

An  important  investigation  this  year  has  been  involved  with  mapping  those 
brain  areas  of  the  cat  concerned  with  response  to  sound,  sight,  and  body  sensa- 
tion. The  areas  of  the  brain  to  which  the  sensations  are  relayed,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  secondary  involvement,  have  been  mapped  out  by  analyzing  their 
electrical  responses.  Responses  have  been  charted  as  close  as  one  millimeter 
apart. 

These  studies  are  serving  to  support  an  earlier  hypothesis  which  states  that  a 
stimulus  in  any  one  of  these  three  sensory  categories  not  only  activates  a specific 
area  of  the  brain,  but  also  through  an  association  mechanism  activates  a central 
association  system. 

Almost  uniquely  characteristic  of  the  human  is  the  typical  localization  of 
certain  complex  functions  such  as  speech  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The 
inner  relationship  of  the  two  hemispheres  is  thus  of  crucial  importance  to  an 
understanding  of  some  of  these  complicated  functions. 
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Institute  grantees  are  concentrating  on  studies  of  the  interrelationship  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  responses  to  contralateral  and  ipsilateral  stimuli,  and  the 
effects  of  disconnection  of  right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the  brain  by  injury  or 
disease.  These  studies  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  complex  language 
disabilities  observed  in  children  and  adults. 

The  studies  in  humans  continue  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  the  localization  of 
those  areas  of  the  brain  associated  with  specific  types  of  speech  defects.  In 
studies  of  aphasia,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  expressive  difficulties  are 
associated  with  the  anterior  portions  of  the  brain  whereas  receptive  difficulties 
are  associated  with  more  posterior  portions.  However,  much  closer  localization 
of  speech  functions  is  still  required. 

Dolphin  11 speech ” is  studied 

A serious  handicap  in  the  study  of  language  has  been  the  lack  of  animals  capa- 
ble of  speech  which  could  be  subjected  to  experimentation.  For  this  reason,  the 
discovery  that  the  dolphin  appears  to  have  the  capability  for  highly  complex 
auditory  communication  represents  an  important  opportunity  in  this  field.  There- 
fore, the  Institute  is  supporting  intensive  investigations  of  the  methods  of  com- 
munication of  the  bottlenose  dolphin.  This  year  Institute  grantees  noted  that 
a special  pair  of  short  calls  indicates  physical  distress  and  alerts  nearby  dolphin 
to  aid  the  distressed  animal.  Additional  studies  of  the  dolphin  brain  are  being 
carried  forward  in  order  to  map  the  areas  involved  in  this  language  function  and 
to  determine  whether  it  can  be  equated  with  the  human  capability. 

Memory  for  language  is  investigated 

Since  intellectual  abilities  are  important  to  normal  language  development,  the 
Institute’s  research  program  is  putting  special  stress  on  understanding  the  proc- 
ess of  memory  in  relation  to  speech  and  language  facility.  Studies  conducted 
this  year  with  intracerebral  injection  of  an  antibiotic,  puromycin,  have  consist- 
ently caused  loss  of  short-term  memory  without  affecting  long-term  memory, 
In  addition,  these  studies  have  indicated  distinction  of  brain  areas  associated 
with  recent  and  longer  term  memory. 

Other  Institute  grantees  this  year  have  probed  further  into  the  electrical  mech- 
anisms, at  the  single  nerve  cell  level,  involved  in  the  initial  stage  of  memory 
recording.  Their  studies  add  weight  to  theories  concerning  the  effects  of  polariza- 
tion on  the  retention  of  information  transmitted  during  the  period  of  current 
flow  as  well  as  the  thought  that,  in  memory,  a sequence  of  electrical  impulses  is 
transformed  into  structural  changes  in  the  nervous  system. 

Other  investigators,  including  Institute  scientists,  have  continued  to  explore 
the  relationships  between  lesions  or  stimulated  areas  of  the  brain  and  memor}7 
deficits.  Recently  developed  experimental  techniques  have  made  it  possible  for 
Institute  grantees  to  investigate  the  retention  of  a memory  trace  localized  to 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  trace  is  transferred 
to  the  other  hemisphere. 

The  possibility  that  memory  may  be  associated  wdth  enzyme  induction,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  increased  prophyrin  concentration,  has  been 
subject  to  research  during  the  past  year.  Molecular  theories  of  memory  asso- 
ciated with  the  importance  of  various  types  of  molecules  including  DNA,  RNA, 
proteins,  and  lipids  have  received  further  experimental  study.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  aspects  which  must  be  investigated  to  provide  a comprehensive 
theory  of  the  structural  basis  of  memory. 

CAUSES  OF  DISORDERS  OF  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 

Intensified  study  of  known  or  suspected  causes 

Among  the  many  factors  known  to  be  associated  with  speech  and  language 
disorders  which  have  been  subjected  to  study  in  1963  are  prenatal  effects,  includ- 
ing maternal  infectious  diseases,  drug  ingestion,  and  Rh  blood  incompatability 
between  mother  and  child.  Further  factors  are  birth  injuries  including  asphyxia 
at  birth,  severe  infantile  infections  such  as  meningitis,  genetic  influences,  bio- 
chemical abnormalities  including  metabolic  disorders  and  nutritional  deficiencies 
Still  others  include  injury,  tumor,  neurological  diseases,  emotional  disturbances, 
and  diseases  of  the  circulation  of  the  nervous  system  The  Institute  has  devel- 
oped a broad  program  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  mechanisms  through  which 
these  harmful  conditions  operate. 

The  Institute’s  collaborative  perinatal  project,  which  involves  the  stud}7  of 
50,000  mothers  and  their  offspring  from  earliest  pregnancy,  provides  a vast  store 
of  information  regarding  the  causes  of  any  hearing  disability.  Each  of  the  off- 
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spring  of  these  thousands  of  pregnancies  is  being  subjected  to  careful  examination 
when  newborn,  again  at  the  age  of  3 years,  and  at  the  time  of  school  entrance. 

A variety  of  causes  are  being  investigated  within  this  vast  project.  For 
example,  the  effects  of  drugs  taken  by  the  mother  on  her  developing  child  is  receiv- 
ing increasing  attention.  Detailed  records  of  drugs  taken  by  each  of  these 
women  will  be  available. 

The  effect  of  viruses  as  known  or  suspected  causes  of  damage  to  hearing,  as 
w'ell  as  to  other  portions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  also  being  studied. 
Rubella  (German  measles)  has  been  known  for  several  years  to  cause  deafness, 
blindness,  and  mental  retardation  in  a high  percentage  of  babies  when  the  mother 
has  been  subjected  to  this  disease  during  the  first  3 months  of  pregnancy. 

Reports  of  hearing  damage  to  the  infant  from  shingles  and  mumps  in  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  add  to  the  suspicion  that  several  kinds  of  virus  infection  in  the 
mother  could  explain  some  of  the  deafness  of  the  newborn. 

Because  these  viruses  are  known  to  cause  deafness,  other  viruses  which  might 
be  comparably  damaging  are  the  subject  of  intensive  research.  Institute  scien- 
tists maintain  more  than  100  virus  antigens  against  which  the  blood  of  pregnant 
women  in  the  cooperative  study  of  50,000  pregnant  women  can  be  checked.  When 
Institute  investigators  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  rubella  virus,  its  antigen 
was  added  to  the  previously  known  ones  in  this  research  project,  and  immediate 
work  on  a preventive  vaccine  for  women  in  the  childbearing  age  was  started. 
The  vaccine  is  expected  to  be  generally  available  at  an  early  date,  and  its  use 
can  prevent  the  deafness  and  retardation  rubella  has  been  causing. 

Noise  as  a cause  of  hearing  loss 

The  Institute  is  concerned  with  the  effects  of  noise  upon  the  hearing.  An 
intensive  investigation  reported  in  1963,  supported  in  part  by  the  Institute, 
showed  that  persistent  hearing  loss  in  cats  increased  when  a given  degree  of  loud 
noise  was  maintained  for  an  increasingly  long  period.  The  amount  of  persistent 
hearing  impairment  decreased  when  longer  intervals  of  quiet  were  allowed  between 
periods  of  noise.  Assuming  that  these  results  with  animals  are  valid  in  humans, 
this  finding  indicates  that  rest  periods  away  from  loud  noise  should  be  provided 
for  people  exposed  to  such  stress. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  by  actual  microscopic  examination  of  the 
injured  cat  tissues.  Tissue  changes  varied  considerably  in  different  cats  but  the 
location  of  the  damage  appeared  to  be  nearly  common  to  all,  indicating  a specific 
mechanism  of  damage  from  deafening  noise. 

A possible  cause  of  cleft  lip  or  palate 

This  Institute  has  long  been  interested  in  the  research  attack  on  cleft  lip  and 
cleft  palate.  This  condition  frequently  is  associated  with  speech  and  language 
disabilities.  The  Institute  looks  forward  to  potential  practical  application  of  the 
Dental  Institute’s  research  on  a possible  cause  of  this  form  of  congenital  mal- 
formation: inadequate  nutrition  with  vitamin  B.  Clinical  studies  produced 
highly  encouraging  results  with  vitamin  B supplement  when  this  was  provided  in 
the  first  3 months  of  pregnancy  to  women  having  previously  bom  one  or  more 
children  with  cleft  lip  or  palate.  Larger  studies  will  be  needed,  however,  to 
verify  these  results,  which  could  lead  to  an  important  preventative  measure. 

Another  important  form  of  language  disability  is  stuttering.  This  is  a common, 
long-recognized,  and  often  severe  speech  problem.  Well-defined  and  precise 
observations  of  individual  stuttering  histories  and  the  events  before,  during,  and 
after  specific  episodes  of  current  stuttering  have  been  made. 

Genetic  factors  leading  to  deafness  and  speech  disorders 

Many  speech  and  hearing  disabilities  are  attributable  to  genetic  defects.  The 
metabolic  disorder,  histidinemia,  the  first  biochemical  disorder  known  to  be 
associated  with  a specific  intellectual  disability,  is  under  investigation.  Delay 
in  language  development  is  the  prominent  clinical  disability  associated  with  this 
condition,  which  previously  has  been  almost  indistinguishable  chemically  from 
phenylketonuria.  New'  chemical  tests  are  now'  making  it  possible  to  distinguish 
histidinemia  from  phenylketonuria  through  spectophotometry.  The  exact  effect 
of  histidine  and  a method  of  treatment  still  require  further  study,  but  clinicians 
are  actively  exploring  the  metabolic  pathways  of  handling  histidine  in  the  normal 
and  abnormal  individual. 

Another  form  of  genetically  determined  deafness  is  “Alport’s  syndrome.”  In 
this  condition  a family  history  of  nephritis  is  accompanied  by  nerve  deafness. 
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PREVENTION  OF  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  DISORDERS 
Early  detection  is  crucial 

The  early  recognition  of  disease  of  the  ear,  or  disability  of  language  functions, 
is  an  absolute  essential  in  prevention.  Many  forms  of  impending  deafness,  if 
recognized  early,  are  subject  to  cure. 

Within  the  Institute’s  collaborative  project  there  exists  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  methods  for  the  early  recognition  of  such 
disabilities.  Early  testing  of  infants  begins  in  the  Institute’s  collaborative  perina- 
tal study  with  a highly  refined  test  of  hearing  in  the  newborn.  It  continues  with 
specific  testing  of  hearing  at  the  regular  interim  examinations,  and  expands  to 
include  highly  specialized  language  tests  at  the  age  of  3 and  7 years. 

In  young  children,  it  has  been  essential  to  develop  methods  for  testing  hearing 
which  do  not  rely  upon  the  child’s  formal  cooperation.  The  psychogalvanic 
skin  resistance  test  relies  upon  conditioned  reflexes  of  the  synpathetic  nervous 
system  by  which  perspiration  automatically  indicates  that  a sound  has  been  heard 
in  the  uncooperative  patient  or  child.  In  other  tests,  electroencephalographic 
responses  of  brain  waves  have  appeared  to  porduce  objective  evidence  of  hearing. 
“Peep  show  tests”  have  been  developed  for  children  who  are  trained  to  observe 
attractive  pictures  in  response  to  a heard  sound.  These  methods,  combined  with 
recently  developed  computer  techniques,  provide  sensitive  indications  of  hearing. 

So  successful  have  these  early  tests  become,  that  a baby  of  10  months  wearing 
a hearing  aid  provides  visible  proof  that  this  child  is  receiving  every  known  atten- 
tion to  hearing  in  order  that  speech  may  develop  to  its  optimum  degree. 

In  order  to  increase  the  validity  of  these  new  tests  for  hearing  loss  in  the  infant 
and  young  child,  more  research  is  needed  for  determining  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  hearing  in  infancy.  The  Institute’s  collaborative  perinatal  project 
and  related  studies  are  contributing  particularly  valuable  information  on  norms 
to  serve  as  the  standard  of  reference  from  which  deviations  may  be  measured. 

Testing  of  hearing  of  schoolchildren 

The  pilot  study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  by  grantees,  undertaken  to 
develop  and  evaluate  the  methods  and  techniques  for  testing  hearing  in  children, 
as  well  as  to  help  establish  norms  on  hearing  in  children,  has  contributed  valuable 
information  this  year  in  the  area  of  hearing  tests  and  diagnosis.  This  will  be 
important  for  hearing  conservation  in  children. 

The  investigators,  for  example,  reported  that  in  the  group  of  children  studied, 
there  is  an  apparent  variation  in  hearing  sensitivity  with  age.  Their  studies  also 
revealed  evidence  that  hearing  of  children,  on  the  average,  is  substantially  more 
sensitive  than  the  American  audiometric  norms  by  which  they  are  presently  being 
judged.  A clear  indication  is  demonstrated  of  the  need  for  accurate  hearing  level 
measurement  in  children  well  below  the  American  standard  audiometric  zero  if 
full  use  is  to  be  made  of  audiometry  in  the  medical  care  of  children.  Only  by  such 
accuracy,  the  grantees  suggest,  can  threshold  shifts  be  identified  and  appropriate 
measures  taken  before  the  stage  of  hearing  impairment  for  speech  is  reached. 

Audiometric  screening  has  not  replaced  medical  examinations 

Due  to  the  limited  numbers  of  ear  specialists  (otologists  or  otolaryngologists), 
a screening  test  which  technicians  could  give,  and  which  would  identify  diseases 
of  the  ear,  would  be  an  asset  in  case  finding.  The  Pittsburgh  study  revealed, 
however,  that  audiometric  testing  cannot  identify  all  children  with  physical 
abnormalities  which  could  lead  to  hearing  loss.  Nor  do  the  tests  identify  all  the 
children  who  should  receive  prompt  medical  treatment  to  prevent  hearing  loss. 
Some  other  means  than  an  audiometric  screening  is  needed,  and  for  the  present 
this  points  to  the  necessity  for  examinations  by  ear  specialists  (otologists).  This 
underscores  the  importance  of  the  Institute’s  training  programs  to  ameliorate  the 
shortage  of  such  specially  trained  physicians. 

Advances  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  testing  for  speech 

Recognition  of  the  effect  of  psychological  factors  in  inhibiting  language  devel- 
opment was  strengthened  this  year  by  conclusions  resulting  from  a report  based  on 
meetings  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association.  However,  many  children 
have  been  considered  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed  because  of 
failure  to  recognize  the  actual  physiological  process,  neurological  pathway,  or 
brain  area  which  is  failing  to  function  properly  in  producing  understandable  speech. 

Several  notable  advances  in  methods  for  testing  and  diagnosis  have  been  reported 
this  year.  Studies  of  the  speech  patterns  of  cerebral  palsied  children  by  Institute 
grantees  have  analyzed  difficulties  of  consonant  sounds  in  terms  of  manner  and 
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place  of  articulation  and  voicing.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  work  will 
provide  new  guides  for  speech  therapy  with  this  special  group.  A series  of  studies 
on  the  articulation  of  mentally  retarded  children  also  has  been  conducted. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISORDERS  OF  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
Medical  and  surgical  'progress 

For  one  or  two  past  generations,  the  treatment  of  disabilities  of  the  ear  was 
almost  limited  to  such  surgical  procedures  as  lancing  eardrums  and  performing 
mastoid  operations  to  prevent  death  from  a spreading  brain  infection.  Loss  of 
hearing  was  almost  a secondary  consideration.  With  the  modern  era  of  anti- 
biotics, adequate  medical  care  usually  can  prevent  these  tragedies,  and  the  number 
of  mastoid  operations  has  dropped  almost  to  zero. 

The  emphasis  of  surgery  is  now  on  the  restorative  processes — the  reconstruction 
of  the  damaged  drum,  and  especially  surgery  for  otosclerosis.  This  previously 
incurable  form  of  deafness  is  now  yielding  to  the  newly  refined  surgical  techniques. 
Institute  efforts  are  concentrating  on  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  otosclerotic 
process,  the  refinement  of  methods  for  surgical  correction,  and  ultimately  the 
prevention  of  this  disorder  through  a more  precise  knowledge  of  the  mechanisms 
which  produce  it. 

A new  exactness  in  speech  therapy 

In  the  remedial  training  of  individuals  with  speech  disabilities,  the  emphasis 
now  is  on  the  development  of  training  methods  which  are  specific  to  the  exact 
disability  involved. 

Simultaneous  recordings  of  motor  responses  of  the  tongue,  breathing  responses, 
visual  and  auditory  responses,  and  brain  activities  have  been  made  in  brain- 
injured  children  suffering  with  language  disabilities.  Scientists  at  Northwestern 
University,  supported  by  the  voluntary  Easter  Seal  Society,  feel  these  recordings 
will  aid  in  understanding  the  physiology  of  the  learning  processes  and  identifying 
the  variations  in  individual  auditory  and  visual  deficiencies  resulting  from  brain 
damage.  Correlation  of  these  studies  should  make  possible  more  accurate 
diagnosis  of  each  child’s  problem  as  an  approach  to  treatment.  It  will  also 
provide  information  applicable  to  adults  suffering  from  aphasia  as  a result  of 
stroke,  cerebral  palsy,  deafness,  and  various  forms  of  dyslexia. 

Similarly,  efforts  are  being  made  to  refine  the  management  of  cases  of  lip  and 
cleft  palate,  of  which  nearly  6,000  new  cases  appear  every  year  in  the  United 
States.  Studies  made  of  cleft  lip  and  palate  conducted  by  scientists  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  showed  an  interesting  association  between 
this  condition  and  the  aborted  fetal  population.  For  a series  of  3,216  aborted 
human  embryos  of  6 to  19  weeks,  the  prevalence  was  19  per  1,000  in  contrast  to 
a prevalence  rate  of  1.6  per  1,000  live  births. 

Scientists  studying  mice  this  year,  to  learn  the  function  of  the  tongue  in  cases 
of  cleft  lip  and  palate,  found  that  normal  palate  closure  is  initiated  by  the  palate 
shelves,  not  the  tongue.  And  mice  with  congenital  cleft  lip  show  that  mechanical 
stress  in  the  tongue  is  altered  to  impede  the  proper  movement  of  the  palatine 
shelves  to  the  horizontal  position. 

THE  INSTITUTE  LOOKS  AHEAD 

Research  in  hearing  and  speech  involves  many  diversified  approaches  to  these 
interrelated  fields.  From  this  report’s  sampling  of  research  progress  in  1963  in 
this  rapidly  expanding  field  can  be  predicted  an  ever-widening  research  effort  by 
the  Institute  with  a resulting  intensification  of  practical  applications  for  patients 

children’s  BUREAU 

Impairments  of  hearing,  speech,  and  language  result  not  only  in  restricted 
and  handicapped  oral  communication,  but  also  in  retarded  mental  growth, 
delayed  emotional  development,  and  social  immaturity  The  Children’s  Bureau 
through  technical  assistance,  the  grants  program,  and  demonstration  and  training 
projects  has  encouraged  the  development  and  improvement  of  programs  in  the 
State  health  departments  and  crippled  children’s  agencies  for  children  with  such 
communication  disorders 

The  objectives  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  are:  (1)  the  early  discovery  of  children 
with  conditions  leading  to  communication  handicaps;  (2)  the  provision  of  multi- 
disciplinary and  comprehensive  diagnostic  evaluations  of  speech,  hearing,  and 
language  disorders;  (3)  the  provision  of  preventive  and  remedial  medical  and 
30-012—64 — pt.  1 11 
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surgical  treatment,  hearing  aids,  and  other  audiological  and  speech  services; 
(4)  the  development  of  training  programs  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
personnel 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Consultative  service  is  provided  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  consultant  for 
audiology  and  speech  pathology  to  State  health  departments  and  crippled 
children’s  agencies,  to  professional  speech  and  hearing  organizations,  to  university 
training  and  clinical  programs,  and  to  voluntary  agencies  This  consultation 
covers  recommendations  for  program  development,  personnel  standards,  pro- 
cedures for  better  service,  and  guidance  for  professional  training  and  education. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS  AND  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  AGENCIES 

Grants-in-aid  provided  through  title  V,  parts  1 and  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
give  basic  support  for  speech  and  hearing  services  in  most  of  the  States,  consisting 
of  programs  for  the  discovery  and  subsequent  diagnosis  and  treatment,  including 
medical  care,  remedial  surgery,  provision  of  hearing  aids,  and  speech  and  auditory 
training. 

In  1962,  43  State  health  departments  reported  testing  the  hearing  of  4,942,704 
children,  and  referred  135,700  who  appeared  to  have  medically  significant  losses 
for  further  evaluation  and  treatment.  At  least  48  State  health  departments  and 
crippled  children’s  agencies  provided  medical,  audiological  services.  The  State 
crippled  children’s  agencies  reported  giving  services  to  25,592  children  with  hearing 
impairments  and  to  18,660  children  with  cleft  palate  or  cleft  lip. 

Presently  40  States  have  personnel  in  the  health  departments  or  crippled 
children’s  agencies  who  are  specifically  responsible  for  the  speech  and  hearing 
program. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Special  projects  which  demonstrate  aspects  of  case  finding  and  the  medical, 
surgical,  and  audiological  treatment  for  speech  and  hearing  problems  are  supported 
in  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Maine,  and  Pennsylvania.  Project  funds  for  cleft  palate 
rehabilitation,  in  which  one  of  the  major  goals  is  the  correction  of  defective 
speech,  are  currently  going  to  Alabama,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  and  Virginia. 

Other  special  projects  include  services  for  children  with  communication  handi- 
caps. Such  projects  are  supported  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Kansas. 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

Support  is  provided  for  training  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  at  five 
medical  schools:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Vanderbilt  University,  University  of 
Iowa,  University  of  Kansas,  and  Stanford  University.  These  grants  by  training 
professional  workers  within  a medical  environment  meet  part  of  the  need  for 
qualified  personnel. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

States  will  be  encouraged  to  broaden  their  hearing  conservation  programs  to 
include  children  with  retarded  or  inadequate  speech  and  language  development. 

Studies  will  be  undertaken  of  the  present  cleft  palate  rehabilitation  programs 
to  determine  the  best  methods  of  providing  services  for  speech. 

A new  concept  in  long-term  training  will  be  encouraged.  This  training  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  clinical  skills  in  specialized  problems  without  a goal 
of  receiving  an  academic  degree. 

The  present  services  for  speech  in  the  mental  retardation  evaluation  centers 
will  be  extended  and  improved. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

During  the  past  year,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  has  equipped  and  recently 
placed  into  operation  an  audiology  clinic,  located  in  its  new  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  building.  In  prior  years,  a lack  of  suitable  equipment  limited 
the  hospital  to  rudimentary  examinations,  such  as  determining  residual  hearing 
acuity  and  the  securing  of  certain  basic  data  which  might  contribute  to  the  ade- 
quate treatment  of  patients  with  hearing  problems.  When  more  exhaustive 
examinations  were  required,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  already  crowded  facilities 
of  Gallaudet  College.  Of  necessity,  only  a small  percentage  of  those  patients  at 
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St.  Elizabeths  who  had  hearing  problems  received  any  form  of  active  treatment. 
The  new  audiology  clinic  has  been  equipped  to  offer  a widely  varied  range  of  diag- 
nostic and  evaluative  activities,  plus  numerous  rehabilitative  potentials,  including 
facilities  for  (1)  instruction  in  speech  reading,  (2)  auditory  training  for  fullest 
utilitization  of  residual  hearing  acuity,  and  (3)  speech  conservation  and  correction, 
in  order  to  prevent  impairment  as  the  result  of  hearing  loss.  Although  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  are  the  primary  and  immediate  objectives  of  the  audiology 
clinic,  the  versatility  of  the  equipment  and  variety  of  subject  matter  offer  good 
potentials  for  research  and  teaching. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

PREFACE 

The  Nation’s  juvenile  delinquency  problem  continues  to  be  serious.  Latest 
court  and  police  statistics  highlight  the  problem.  Both  police  arrests  of  juveniles 
and  juvenile  court  delinquency  cases  increased  in  1962  over  1961 — 9 and  10  per- 
cent, respectively — while  the  child  population  in  the  vulnerable  age  group  (10 
through  17)  increased  only  percent.  In  1962,  based  on  reports  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  about  1.1  million  persons  under  18  years  were  arrested 
by  the  police — an  all  time  high.  Thus,  the  upward  trend  continues. 

Despite  this  trend,  increasing  knowledge  of  this  problem,  sharpening  of  perspec- 
tives, and  using  resources  more  productively  offer  new  hope  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  this  national  social  problem. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago,  when  Congress  enacted  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-274),  a new  dimension 
was  added  to  the  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development,  which  administers  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act,  is  coordinating  the  many  resources  of  this  Department  to  produce  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  to  initiate  and  support  the  multifaceted  programs  that 
are  needed  to  deal  with  this  complex  social  problem.  Through  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  coordination  has  also  begun 
with  other  relevant  departments  of  the  Federal  establishment  in  the  development 
of  a comprehensive  effort  in  delinquency  prevention  and  control.  Thus,  in  each 
of  the  17  communities  that  has  developed  delinquency  prevention  programs  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  grants  have  either  been  made  or  are 
pending,  to  support  youth  employment  programs  which  are  an  essential  component 
of  an  all-out  community  effort  against  delinquency. 

This  highlights  a significant  aspect  of  our  approach.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
governmental  agencies,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  to  combine  their  resources,  nor 
are  the  resources  of  the  private  social  agencies  sufficient.  The  essential  ingredient 
to  this  combination  of  power  is  the  development  of  the  will  and  the  ability  of  the 
residents  of  these  communities  to  resourcefully  utilize  all  these  resources  to  give 
the  youth  in  their  community  a proper  start  in  life. 

The  unique  value  of  organizing  a community  to  utilize  all  of  these  resources 
has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Combined  with  the  development  of  a variety  of 
training  experiences  for  professional,  subprofessional,  and  interested  citizens  we 
have,  indeed,  mounted  a logical,  intelligent  attack  on  delinquency.  We  have,  in 
fact,  devised  a mechanism  that  can  address  a whole  host  of  related  social  ills,  such 
as  dependency,  poverty,  and  illegitimacy,  as  well  as  lawbreaking. 

A valuable  concomitant  has  been  the  establishment  by  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  of  a system  of  retrieving,  storing,  and  disseminating  the 
knowledge  that  is  gleaned  from  these  and  other  programs. 

The  following  reports  from  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  illustrate 
our  activities  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency: 
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Obligations  for  programs  on  juvenile  delinquency 


Agency 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

estiamte 

estimate 

Office  of  Education..  ...  . . . 

$35, 905 

$36,  722 
134,  205 

$123, 992 
181,  740 

$166, 006 
149,000 

$261,960 
44, 000 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
Public  Health  Service:  National  Institute 

117,  639 

of  Mental  Health...  . .... 

2,  781,  000 

5, 170, 000 

7,  670, 000 

7, 928, 000 

8, 632, 000 

Welfare  Administration: 

Children’s  Bureau.  . . __  _ . 

224,  665 

279, 438 

300, 208 

376,  319 

381,813 

Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 

Youth  Development 

6,  365,  567 

5,  681,717 

6,  950, 000 

0) 

Total..  . . 

3, 159,  209 

11,  985, 932 

13,  957,  657 

15,  569, 325 

9, 319,  773 

1 Legislation  expires  June  30,  1964.  Amendments  to  extend  legislation  are  under  consideration. 
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Obligations 


Agency 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Office  of  Education..  

$35, 906 

$36,  722 

$123, 992 

$166, 006 

$261, 960 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Unit  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1964,  conducted  a conference  on  school  por- 
grams  designed  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  Participants  in- 
cluded representatives  from  demonstration  action  and  planning  projects  in  17 
different  communities.  Delinquency  prevention  programs  which  could  be  carried 
on  by  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools  were  given  special  emphasis. 
A summary  report  of  this  conference  has  been  published  and  a complete  account, 
in  bulletin  form,  is  now  in  preparation  for  publication  in  fiscal  1964. 

A second  juvenile  delinquency  conference  is  expected  to  be  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  fiscal  1964.  This  conference  will  be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  coordinate 
work-study  ideas  with  related  research  findings  in  advance  of  work-study  program 
proposals  which  may  be  funded  under  provisions  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act.  Under  this  act  pilot  programs  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational 
education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  who  are  disadvantaged,  and  of  com- 
munities having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  are  dropouts. 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  Office  of  Education  plans  to  begin  the  evaluation  of  the  on- 
going educational  programs  developed  in  action-demonstration  projects.  An 
assessment  will  also  be  made  of  similar  type  programs  funded  from  other  Federal, 
State  and  private  sources.  Special  attention  will  be  given  those  programs  which 
seem  especially  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools  and  other  agencies  in  the  pockets 
of  poverty  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  where  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  are  such  as  to  spawn  delinquency  attitudes  and  habits. 

A case  book  is  planned  for  fiscal  1965  which  will  catalogue  successful  education 
programs  in  various  communities.  As  presently  conceived,  this  list  will  encompass 
all  levels  of  education  and  will  give  emphasis  to  programs  which  have  special  signi- 
ficance for  urban  blighted  areas. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  cooperative  research  program  has  continued  its  support  of  extramural 
research  projects  designed  to  increase  knowledge  about  the  problems  involved  in 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  role  which  the  school  can  play  in  alleviating  the 
problem.  To  date  a total  of  32  contracts  have  been  written  for  projects  in  this 
area.  These  projects  are  producing  important  results  which  will  contribute 
significant  knowledge  on  the  role  of  education  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
among  children. 

Several  studies  have  indicated  a close  relationship  between  children’s  school 
problems  and  eventual  delinquent  behavior.  One  of  the  most  important  problem 
areas  in  this  respect  is  the  communication  ability  of  the  child.  Research  confirms 
that  the  child  who  has  difficulty  communicating  often  presents  a serious  school 
problem  and  eventually  a serious  behavior  problem.  Important  in  this  respect 
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are  reading  and  English  communications  skills.  One  important  cooperative 
Research  project  will  produce  a special  English  course  for  use  with  children  from 
culturally  deprived  areas.  Designed  to  upgrade  dramatically  the  reading  and 
language  skills  of  children  from  depressed  areas,  this  new  program  is  unique  in  its 
attention  to  this  group  of  youngsters.  Similar  projects  are  underway  developing 
new  science  materials,  music  curricula  and  mathematics  programs. 

Further  information  about  delinquency  and  its  educational  relationships  will 
be  developed  in  a variety  of  projects  in  the  near  future  from  projects  that  are  still 
underway.  For  example  one  investigator,  dealing  with  characteristics  of  be- 
havior displayed  by  delinquents,  has  examined  the  responses  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  delinquent  behavior,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these 
responses  may  cause  further  delinquent  behavior.  Another  study  seeks  in- 
formation about  the  effect  of  children’s  self-image  on  their  behavior. 

Several  studies  in  process  are  designed  to  evaluate  existing  school  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  delinquency.  One  is  the  higher  horizons  program  for  under- 
privileged children,  and  the  other  is  the  all-day  neighborhood  schools.  Both 
programs  are  providing  experiences  beyond  those  found  in  the  normal  school 
curriculum  and  are  aimed  at  enrichment. 

Completed  cooperative  research  reports  are  made  widely  available  through 
the  Documents  Expediting  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  through  the 
Photoduplication  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition,  monographs 
reporting  findings  of  particular  interest  are  published  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Cooperative  Research  monograph  entitled  ‘‘Role  of  the  School  in  Preven- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquency”  continues  to  have  wide  circulation  and  a new 
monograph  reporting  on  a research  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Phil  Delta  Kappa  is  now  available  for  distribution. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research  in  the  learning 
process  with  special  attention  focused  on  the  problem  of  dropouts  and  juvenile 
delinquents  and  on  the  effects  of  poverty  on  adolescent  behavior.  Research 
development  activity  will  be  encouraged  in  order  to  examine  patterns  of  research 
that  have  emerged,  to  summarize  important  findings,  and  to  encourage  further 
research  where  it  is  needed.  Demonstrations  are  proposed  of  procedures, 
processes,  and  promising  practices  that  are  emerging.  A research  program  is 
planned  which  will  provide  a long-term  commitment  of  a research  staff  and  an 
institution  to  basic  research  and  to  the  translation  of  such  research  into  programs 
that  can  be  tried  out  and  evaluated. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Grants  for  juvenile  delinquency  'programs — Research  and  demonstration  projects 


1961 

1962 

19631 

19641 

1965 

Butler  Health  Center,  Providence,  R.I 

Berman  School,  Inc.,  Freeport,  N.Y.  . 
The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Oklahoma  DVR,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla___ 

Total ...  ...  _ _ ... 

$52, 960 
25, 800 
38, 879 

$52,557 

30.410 

51.328 

$54, 020 
31, 990 
52,  000 
43.  730 

$55, 000 

50. 000 

44. 000 

$44. 000 

117,  639 

134,205 

181,  740 

149.  000 

44, 000 

i Estimated  amounts. 


While  the  State-Federal  program  or  vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  committed 
to  work  with  the  juvenile  delinquent,  per  se,  since  the  program  is  designed  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  it  is 
recognized  that  this  goal  has  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate  behavior  of  chil- 
dren in  families.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  family  life  is  seriously  disrupted 
when  the  wage  earner  becomes  incapacitated  with  the  result  that  income  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  standards  of  living  are  significantly  lowered.  In  like 
manner  the  inability  of  the  housewife  and  mother  to  fulfill  her  normal  obliga- 
tions seriously  jeopardizes  the  normal  development  of  the  child.  Thus  by  reduc- 
ing dependency  and  idleness  with  their  inherent  dangers  and  restoring  or  main- 
taining the  unity  of  family  life  vocational  rehabilitation  plays  a large  part  in 
reducing  the  potential  for  delinquency. 

More  directly  offering  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  adolescents  or  those 
approaching  the  working  age  is  a powerful  agent  in  the  prevention  of  the  kinds 
of  maladjustments  that  may  well  lead  to  delinquency. 
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The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  one  who  frequently  acts  out  his  anger  and 
frustrations  and  thereby  encounters  difficulty  with  the  law.  Too  often  he  has 
been  labeled  “delinquent”  without  the  necessary  exploration  into  the  causes  of 
his  behavior,  and  too  often  the  need  for  treatment  has  been  ignored. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  period  1959-65  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  will  have  supported  in  part  108  research  and  demonstration 
projects  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  mental  and  personal- 
ity disorders.  Many  of  these  have  included  those  under  20  years,  of  age.  Three 
projects  are  specifically  directed  toward  the  adolescent. 

A project  at  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
in  a day-care  setting  the  feasibility  of  effective  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
service  in  meeting  vocational  and  social  needs  of  emotionally  disturbed,,  delinquent 
adolescents 

At  the  Butler  Health  Center  in  Providence,  R.I.,  a project  is  in  progress  to 
evaluate  in  a day-care  setting  the  effectiveness  of  psychiatric  treatment  and 
vocational  services  for  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents  whose  condition  would 
otherwise  hinder  their  successful  employment  or  further  education. 

The  project  at  the  Berman  School  in  Freeport,  N.Y.,  completed  in  1963,  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  contribution  of  a therapeutically  oriented  work 
study  program  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents. 

In  July  1962,  a grant  was  made  to  the  Oklahoma  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation for  a project  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation 
services  provided  to  a prison  population  in  the  State  reformatory.  The  experi- 
mental group  will  be  drawn  from  an  inmate  population  of  young  men  characterized 
by  mental  retardation,  emotional  disorders,  physical  disablement,  or  some 
combination  of  these  handicaps. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  research  and  demonstration 
program  currently  has  in  operation  a substantial  number  of  research  and  selected 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  a majority  of  which 
provide  services  primarily  to  the  mentally  retarded  youth.  The  mentally  retarded 
individual  tends  to  harbor  an  inferior  image  of  himself.  Inadequate  education 
and  social  ostracism  have  forced  him  into  a world  of  loneliness  and  isolation. 
Seeking  human  companionship,  acceptance,  and  recognition  he  becomes  easy 
prey  for  those  who  seek  to  make  use  of  him  in  antisocial  activities.  Learning 
good  work  habits,  acquiring  job  skills  and  acceptable  social  conduct  prepares 
him  to  become  a useful  and  self-respecting  member  of  society  and  the  danger  of 
his  succumbing  to  undesirable  influence  is  considerably  lessened. 

By  no  means  are  all  services  provided  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentalLy 
retarded  youth  confined  to  the  programs  under  the  special  project  grant  authority. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  general  program  of  the  State  agencies. 
Many  State  agencies  have  served  the  mentally  retarded  youth,  in  particular,  either 
through  extension  and  improvement  projects  or  under  the  basic  program  by 
developing  rehabilitation  facilities,  assigning  special  counselors  to  work  with  the 
school  systems,  State  training  schools,  etc. 

The  Rhode  Island  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  has  joined  with  the 
Family  Court  of  Rhode  Island  in  establishing  a program  of  special  rehabilitation 
services  aimed  at  reducing  juvenile  delinquency.  The  program  serves  boys  and 
girls  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  are  brought  before  the  court  who  are  physically 
disabled  or  emotionally  disturbed.  Here  again  a team  is  organized  to  evaluate 
problems  of  the  youngsters  and  plan  kinds  of  restorative  services  the  children 
need.  Team  members  are  a psychiatrist,  social  worker,  probation  and  parole 
counselor,  and  a vocational  rehabilitation  counselor.  They  identify  factors 
predisposing  children  to  entanglement  with  the  police  and  also  initiate  corrective 
services  to  meet  therapeutic,  psychosocio,  and  vocational  needs.  Beyond  this 
the  youngsters  are  given  guidance  by  the  VR  counselor  until  they  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted  to  school  and  ultimately  to  work. 

We  believe  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  an  effective  means  of 
combating  juvenile  deliquency  and  that  it  could  extend  further  into  this  area.  A 
survey  of  the  training  schools  in  the  States  would  reveal  large  number  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  youths  for  whom  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
would  spell  the  difference  between  recidivism  and  permanent  rehabilitation. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

An  analysis  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  of  the  State  mental 
health  planning  proposals  developed  in  relation  to  special  funds  made  available 
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through  the  1963  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  indicates  that  40  of  the  50  plans  show  particular  problems  which  have 
high  priority  for  study  and  program.  The  area  mentioned  most  frequently  is  the 
category  of  “Offenders”  (including  the  categories  of  crime  and  cirminals,  correc- 
tions, delinquents,  and  juvenile  delinquents).  The  above  finding  indicates  the 
continuing  concern  and  desire  for  action  manifest  in  communities  across  the 
.country.  Crime  and  delinquency  programs  are  no  longer  being  viewed  as  pri- 
marily related  to  institutions  removed  from  the  community  setting.  Current 
endeavors  in  this  special  area  stem  from  the  apparent  need  for  a different  way  of 
viewing  and  dealing  with  human  behavior  problems  which  can  build  on  the  tradi- 
tional and  utilize  newly  developed  mechanisms  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
such  problems.  Crime  and  delinquency  encompass  social  and  emotional  problems 
manifested  by  literally  millions  of  our  citizenry  in  any  single  year. 

A number  of  Federal  agencies  and  new  legislation  relate  to  the  situation  de- 
scribed above.  Problems  of  unemployment,  differential  access  to  the  higher 
goals  of  our  society,  the  school  dropout,  are  all  under  attack.  The  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  and  Justice  have  mounted  research 
and  demonstration  programs  aimed  primarily  at  low-income  groups  but  also 
related  to  individuals  in  every  economic  stratum  of  our  society.  Private  founda- 
tions and  national  associations,  such  as  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  have  sponsored  relevant  surveys  and  specific 
pilot  and  demonstration  studies.  This  last  year  has  witnessed  a noticeable  change 
in  philosophy  and  a significant  increase  in  action  ranging  from  movement  in 
State  correctional  programs  to  activities  based  in  the  community. 

Of  major  concern  to  an  increasing  number  of  groups  at  the  National  and  State 
level  is  the  problem  of  manpower.  The  numbers  of  both  professional  and  non- 
professional personnel  essential  to  the  conduct  of  programs  now  in  the  planning 
stage  are  inadequate.  New  training  programs  at  both  the  professional  level  and 
training  with  a preservice  and  inservice  focus  have  been  recently  initiated  but  the 
great  demand  for  training  activities  will  probably  reach  a crest  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  At  the  present  time,  juvenile  court  judges,  parole  and  probation 
officers,  and  police  are  being  trained.  Professional  members  of  the  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines  are  also  receiving  training  to  better  equip  them  to  be  of 
service  to  corrections  programs.  New  associations,  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Court  Judges,  have  expressed  the  need  for  special  training  for 
their  membership. 

THE  NIMH  PROGRAM CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

Research 

In  the  past  year,  various  review  committees  and  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  continued  their  broad  support  of  research  projects  related  to 
crime  and  delinquency.  Some  newly  initiated  projects  are  concerned  with  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  effect  of  social  and  psychological  factors  on  delin- 
quent behavior,  delinquency  as  it  occurs  in  small  towns,  investigations  of  delinquent 
behavior  in  groups  (including  delinquent  gangs),  juvenile  delinquency  among 
females  and  investigations  into  arrest  rates. 

Pilot  and  demonstration  projects 

The  major  portion  of  NIMH  funds  and  staff  time  go  into  the  development  of 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects.  These  projects  over  the  years  have  increased 
in  quality.  Without  exception,  the  projects  initiated  in  the  past  year  contain 
program  evaluation  measures  which  will  assist  in  the  wide  utilization  of  the 
knowledge  developed  through  these  projects.  The  programs  initiated  in  the  past 
year  include  the  development  of  mental  health  services  for  juvenile  courts,  the 
development  of  halfway  houses,  the  improvement  of  probation  and  parole  pro- 
grams and  the  initiation  of  self-study  efforts  in  the  community  with  subsequent 
programing  for  social  change. 

Training 

The  support  of  training  programs  in  the  area  of  crime  and  delinquency  has 
increased  during  the  past  year.  NIMH  continues  its  broad  support  of  training 
for  the  recognized  mental  health  disciplines.  Projects  initiated  this  year  also 
include  the  training  of  police  officers  and  a variety  of  preservice  and  inservice 
training  which  will  be  coordinated  with  the  training  centers  developed  through 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 
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Surveys 

During  the  past  year,  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion (WICHE)  completed  its  survey  of  training  needs  and  resources  in  13  Western 
States.  A national  conference  was  held  and  the  results  of  this  survey  have  had 
a strong  impact  in  the  States  surveyed.  A new  project  has  been  developed  and 
initiated  which  will  seek  to  implement  these  findings. 

Theory 

Over  the  past  year,  work  has  developed  on  several  projects  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  theory  in  relation  to  crime  and  delinquency.  These  new  develop- 
ments seek  to  bridge  the  gap  between  sociological  and  psychological  theories  and 
will  hopefully  lead  to  the  development  of  appropriate  programs.  A series  of 
such  studies  are  related  to  the  area  of  mental  illness  and  the  law.  The  central 
concern  of  these  investigations  is  the  relationship  between  behavior  known  as 
criminal  and  that  described  as  mental  illness.  The  studies  will  attempt  to 
examine  the  basis  for  differential  classification  of  social  problems,  differential 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  critical  points  for  decisionmaking. 

Communication 

The  National  Research  and  Information  Center  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
has  firmly  established  itself  as  an  extremely  effective  communications  agent. 
Currently  supported  through  grant  funds,  negotiations  are  being  carried  forward 
to  establish  this  Center,  on  a contract  basis,  as  a part  of  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Mental  Health  Information.  Volumes  2 and  3 of  “Current  Projects” 
were  published  during  the  past  year.  The  three  volumes  describe  over  1,500 
projects  in  the  area  of  crime  and  delinquency  with  international  coverage.  The 
Center  has  also  published  two  volumes  of  an  international  bibliography  on  crime 
and  delinquency. 

Technical  assistance  projects 

Several  technical  assistance  projects  were  held  during  the  past  year.  The 
publications  resulting  from  these  projects  have  become  available  and  have  been 
distributed  to  appropriate  institutions  and  agencies  throughout  the  country.  The 
workshops  were  concerned  with  the  need  for  mobilizing  and  coordinating  State 
resources  in  working  with  offenders,  the  need  for  the  development  and  training 
of  corrections  personnel,  and  programs  which  would  provide  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  the  offender  while  institutionalized  and  when  released  to  the  community. 

Research  utilization  conferences 

In  June  of  1963,  the  NIMH  sponsored  a national  conference  on  low-income 
culture.  During  the  3-dav  meeting,  theory,  research  studies,  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  this  segment  of  the  population  were  explored.  Ideas  for  new  types  of  pro- 
grams were  also  discussed. 

The  first  in  a series  of  three  national  conferences  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
communications  on  program  development  in  the  area  of  crime  and  delinquency 
was  held  at  Howard  University.  This  first  conference  was  primarily  related  to 
research  utilization.  Subsequent  conferences  will  relate  to  program  administra- 
tion and  the  use  of  consultation. 

Regional  office  consultation 

Beyond  their  role  in  developing  technical  assistance  projects,  the  regional  offices 
continue  their  collaboration  with  central  office  in  the  development  of  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  and  consultation  to  State  and  community  level  crime  and 
delinquency  programs. 

Collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies 

This  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  collaboration  between  Federal  agencies  sup- 
porting programs  relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  delinquency.  The 
communication  conferences  referred  to  above  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the  NIMH 
and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development.  These  two 
Federal  organizations  continue  their  joint  support  for  the  “Mobilization  for  Youth” 
project.  The  variety  of  training  endeavors  described  above  will  involve  joint 
support  and  close  coordination.  There  has  been  close  collaboration  with  staff  in 
other  Federal  agencies  including  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
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FUTURE  PLANS THE  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  CENTER 

The  NIMH  program  in  crime  and  delinquency  has  identified  several  key  areas 
which  need  continued  support  and  development.  As  mentioned  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  report,  there  is  urgent  need  for  an  adequate  classification  system 
in  the  area  of  law  violation  and  delinquent  behavior.  The  critical  issue  has  to  do 
with  our  poor  understanding,  at  the  present  time,  as  to  how  a community  defines 
and  acts  in  regard  to  its  members  who  engage  in  mildly  or  grossly  deviant  behavior. 
Little  is  known  of  the  sociolegal  process  that  results  in  the  referral  of  one  individual 
to  a mental  hygiene  clinic  and  another  to  a juvenile  court,  or  the  process  which 
defines  one  individual  as  competent  to  stand  trial  for  his  deviant  behavior  while 
another  individual  is  referred  to  a mental  hospital.  The  NIMH  program  should 
continue  its  development  of  base  line  data  related  to  the  above  concerns  so  that 
greater  understanding  can  be  achieved  as  to  the  actual  nature  and  extent  of  deviant 
behavior  as  it  reflects  social  and  emotional  problems. 

As  is  evident  in  the  above  comments,  the  area  of  education  and  training  assumes 
increasing  significance  as  methodologies  are  developed  and.  programs  designed 
for  communities  ready  to  implement  these  programs.  There  is  need  for  continued 
community  education  in  the  area  of  crime  and  delinquency,  special  training  for 
mental  health  professionals,  the  provision  for  judges,  police,  and  related  personnel 
of  training  in  mental  health  concepts. 

There  is  need  for  more  information  about  the  employment  of  existing  correc- 
tional facilities  and  the  creation  of  new  treatment  modalities  as  mental  health 
facilities  and  treatment  methods  are  increasingly  utilized  in  relation  to  the  courts 
and  to  offenders  on  probation  and  parole. 

The  development  of  NIMH  efforts  in  the  area  of  crime  and  delinquency  have 
reached  a level  where  increased  effectiveness  can  be  obtained  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a crime  and  delinquency  center.  The  volume  of  delinquency  projects 
has  reached  a point  where  a review  committee  has  been  developed  for  crime  and 
delinquency  projects.  During  the  past  year,  the  .National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  asked  for  and  received  a briefing  in  this  special  area.  The  Federal 
approach  to  crime  and  delinquency  prevention  and  control  has  increased  in  com- 
plexity to  the  point  where  communication  necessitates  a strong  focus  within  a 
given  agency.  Accordingly,  NIMH  staff  members  working  in  the  crime  and 
delinquency  area  have  been  brought  together  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a center 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  Such  a center  could 
effect  the  most  parsimonious  expenditure  of  effort  by  avoiding  fragmentation  and 
unnecessary  overlap  in  a variety  of  programs,  achieve  better  defined  program 
goals,  minimize  program  gaps  and  enhance  communication  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  with  the  multitude  of  organizations  and  individuals  affected  by 
NIMH  activities. 

children’s  bureau 


Obligations 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Salaries  and  expenses 

$224, 665 

$279, 438 

$300, 208 

$376,319 

$381, 813 

Soon  after  its  creation  in  1912,  the  Children’s  Bureau  began  studies  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Within  the  limits  of  its  small  staff  and  funds,  the  Bureau 
carried  on  activities  in  this  field  continuously.  In  January  1952,  the  Bureau  began 
an  intensive  review  of  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  of  provisions  and 
procedures  that  had  been  developed  to  meet  these  problems,  including  its  own 
program.  In  July  1952,  the  Bureau  established  a Juvenile  Delinquency  Branch 
in  its  Division  of  Social  Services.  This  new  Branch  was  set  up  to  work  closely  with 
a special  juvenile  delinquency  project  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  and  financed  by 
various  foundations. 

Early  in  1954,  the  Children’s  Bureau  released  its  publication,  “Standards  for 
Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children.”  This  was  developed  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  This  publication  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  field. 

In  August  1954,  Congress  made  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  the 
Bureau  to  enable  it  to  expand  its  services  in  juvenile  delinquency.  In  October, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Department  took  the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  in  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  which  was  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
and  to  develop  standards,  guides,  and  methods  relating  to  various  types  of  service 
and  care  for  delinquent  children.  The  fields  covered  include  police  work  with 
juveniles;  courts  and  probation  services;  institutional  care  for  delinquent  children, 
including  training  schools,  forestry  camps,  and  detention  care;  legal  aspects  of 
delinquency,  including  legislation,  community  coordination  and  planning  for  the 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  delinquency;  group  work  with  delinquent 
children  and  potentially  delinquent  gangs;  and  training  programs  for  personnel, 
professional  and  nonprofessional,  working  with  delinquent  youth. 

Consultation  by  the  staff  in  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  has 
often  taken  the  form  of  surveys.  Some  were  part  of  a statewide  survey  of  services 
for  delinquent  children,  participated  in  or  directed  by  other  national  agencies. 

In  addition  to  consultation,  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service 
spends  considerable  staff  time  on  the  development  of  standard  setting  documents 
for  police  officers,  court  personnel,  institutional  workers,  and  volunteer  citizens 
working  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention. 

The  time  of  the  specialized  staff  of  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Service  has  been  devoted  to  meeting  requests  from  States  and  cities  for  consul- 
tation on  technical  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  control  and  treatment. 
Despite  this  heavy  concentration,  only  part  of  the  requests  for  consultation 
coming  to  this  Division  could  be  met — in  some  program  areas,  considerably 
less  than  half. 

Consultation  is  provided  by  workers  going  into  the  field,  by  correspondence, 
and  through  office  interviews.  Each  year,  a wide  variety  of  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  served,  including  governors,  mayors,  judges,  chiefs  of  police, 
State  and  local  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  including  probation  departments, 
training  schools,  police  departments,  universities,  other  national  agencies,  and 
a variety  of  citizens’  groups  concerned  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
All  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  have  received  this  form  of  service  from  the  Division. 

The  small  size  of  the  specialized  staff  in  delinquency  treatment  and  control, 
and  lack  of  regional  representatives  specializing  in  these  aspects  of  delinquency 
has  placed  definite  limitations  on  service.  The  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Service,  however,  has  partially  met  the  difficulty  by  working,  whenever  possible, 
with  and  through  other  national  agencies  or  groups  representative  of  delinquency 
control  and  treatment  services,  both  State  and  local,  and  by  stimulating  the 
establishment  of  State  consultant  positions. 

Renewed  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  finding  out  more  about  delinquency 
programs,  State  and  local  structure,  organization  and  responsibilities,  etc., 
and  also  about  the  impact  on  relationship  to  delinquency  of  such  factors  as 
unemployment  of  youth,  school  dropouts,  and  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  communities.  Information  of  this  sort  will  provide  community  profiles 
showing  the  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  developing  delinquency  preventive 
and  treatment  programs. 

A project  recently  completed  was  a workshop  for  State  consultants  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  cooperation  with  the  Training  Center  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Development.  Almost  one-third  of  the  States  now  have  such  consultants  and 
a number  are  planning  to  add  such  persons  to  State  agency  staff.  This  workshop 
not  only  helped  these  consultants  in  the  area  of  program  content,  but  also  stimu- 
lated closer  working  relationships  and  greater  exchange  of  information  between 
the  State  consultants  and  the  consultants  in  the  Department.  All  of  the  States 
having  such  consultants  participated  in  the  workshop. 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
established  by  Executive  order  in  May  1961,  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Act,  passed  in  September  1961  and  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development,  has  strongly  emphasized  the 
compilation  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
Assignments  relating  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  legislation  have  increased  the 
workload  of  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service.  Twenty-six  field 
visits  were  made  by  the  staff  in  this  respect  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Coopera- 
tive activities  will  increase  as  more  juvenile  delinquency  programs  arising  from 
this  legislation  become  established. 
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OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 

Obligations 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses 

$6, 365, 567 

$5,681,  717 

$6,950,000 

A major  step  to  develop  an  effective  Federal  program  in  the  prevention  and. 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  taken  in  September  1961  with  the  passage  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law 
87-274).  This  act,  signed  by  the  President  on  September  22,  1961,  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  (1)  undertake  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  youth 
services,  (2)  train  personnel  to  work  with  young  people  in  trouble,  and  (3)  evaluate 
and  disseminate  the  most  effective  ways  of  using  resources  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency  in  local  communities.  It  represents  the  results  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  Congress,  interested  individuals,  and  private  and  public  groups  in  the 
Nation,  to  provide  an  appropriate  basis  for  Federal  partnership  with  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  demonstrate  and  develop  programs  which  will  help  to 
solve  the  Nation’s  delinquency  problems. 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  implementing  the  act,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  consult  with  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime.  This  Committee  was  created  by  Executive  Order  10940  on  May 
11,  1961,  and  is  composed  of  the  Attorney  General  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the  two  other 
members.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  provide  a vehicle  for  coordinating 
resources  and  encouraging  cooperation  among  the  various  levels  of  government 
and  private  organizations,  to  stimulate  experimentation  and  innovation  in  Federal 
youth  programs,  and  to  recommend  ways  in  which  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime  can  be  made  more  effective.  To 
assist  in  this  task,  the  Committee  has  the  services  of  a Citizen’s  Advisory  Council, 
composed  of  21  knowledgeable  members  representing  both  public  and  voluntary 
organizations. 

PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  57-274 

Public  Law  87-274  authorizes  $10  million  a year  for  each  of  3 fiscal  years,  ending 
June  30,  1964.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  $6,950,000  has 
been  made  available.  The  sum  of  $4  million  is  being  granted  for  the  support  of 
demonstration  projects  in  local  communities  engaged  in  developing  or  imple- 
menting plans  for  comprehensive  services  to  youth.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  such  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  which  are  capable 
of  planning  or  operating  a comprehensive  program  for  the  redevelopment  of  youth 
services  in  the  local  community.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  $2  million  is  being 
granted  for  the  training  of  personnel  in  delinquency  pievention  and  control  work. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $950,000,  is  being  expended 
to  provide  necessary  technical  assistance  services  to  community  demonstration 
projects  and  training  programs,  to  collect,  evaluate  and  disseminate  information 
on  delinquency  prevention  and  control,  and  to  cover  administrative  costs. 

OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-274,  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  has  been  established.  This 
Office  receives  and  processes  applications  for  the  demonstration  and  training 
grant  programs,  and  services  the  technical  review  panels  which  provide  profes- 
sional recommendations  on  the  applications  received.  There  are  2 such  panels, 
1 with  10  members  for  demonstration  projects  and  another  of  10  members  for 
training  programs.  The  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development 
also  has  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  activities  concerned  with  delinquency 
programs  among  the  member  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  addition,  it  maintains  day-to-day  working  relationships  with  the 
staff  of  the  President’s  Committee  to  insure  an  interdepartmental  outlook  in 
developing  the  total  Federal  delinquency  program. 
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The  administration  of  the  granting  process  and  policy  determination  and  imple- 
mentation is  lodged  in  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment. Appropriate  departments  and  agencies  have  been  delegated  responsibility 
for  providing  specialized  services  and  technical  assistance  to  local  communities. 
Administration  of  the  new  Federal  delinquency  program,  therefore,  places  in- 
creased demands  on  the  personnel  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Office  of 
Education,  within  the  Department,  and  on  the  personnel  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Justice.  Consequently,  funds  have  been  made  available  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  to  augment  these  respective 
staffs. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  PROGRAM 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  sole  efforts  of  any  single,  specialized  service  working  alone, 
such  as  mental  health  therapy,  remedial  education,  vocational  training,  family 
casework,  or  police  enforcement.  Rather,  it  requires  the  coordination  of  a 
variety  of  specialized  services  in  a comprehensive  program.  This  type  of  attack 
has  been  made  possible  by  section  3 of  Public  Law  87-274,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for  demonstration  projects. 

A primary  target  in  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention  is  to  show  what  a fully 
mobilized  community  can  do  to  control  its  delinquency  problem.  The  Federal 
Government  will  provide  leadership,  “seed  money,”  and  technical  assistance  in 
creating  such  model  projects.  Grants,  however,  depend  in  part  on  the  degree 
of  local  commitment  and  investment  in  a total  program. 

Each  community  undertaking  a major  demonstration  effort  is  required  to  create 
a comprehensive  plan  for  youth  development.  This  involves  coordinating 
sufficient  knowledge,  resources,  and  trained  personnel  in  the  same  community, 
so  that  maximum  impact  on  delinquency  can  be  achieved.  Technical  assistance 
is  being  furnished  to  these  communities  to  develop  their  plans  and  bring  about  the 
necessary  coordination. 

Sixteen  communities  have  been  awarded  planning  grants  to  assist  them  in 
assessing  their  resources  for  youth  services,  identifying  gaps  in  these  services,  and 
planning  a coordinated  approach  to  fill  these  unmet  needs.  In  addition,  numerous 
cities  throughout  the  country  are  now  setting  up  central  planning  organizations 
of  public  and  private  agencies  which  can  represent  the  various  youth  services 
essential  to  a comprehensive  plan. 

To  assist  these  communities  in  planning  their  action  programs  of  youth  services, 
the  President’s  Committee  and  the  member  agencies  of  the  three  Departments  con- 
tinue to  collaborate  in  the  development  of  a national  inventory  and  survey  of  youth 
service  programs  and  program  ideas  that  have  proved  promising.  Information 
is  being  collected  on  promising  programs  in  the  areas  of  youth  education,  employ- 
ment, correctional  treatment,  family  welfare,  and  recreation  services.  The 
National  Research  and  Information  Center  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  has  been  awarded  a contract  to  establish  a clearinghouse  system  of 
studies  and  programs  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency  which  are  distributed 
nationally  and  internationally.  The  descriptions  and  results  of  Public  Law  87- 
274  demonstration  and  training  projects  are  fed  into  this  system  enabling  rapid 
dissemination  to  relevant  groups  and  individuals.  This  type  of  information  is 
also  being  distributed  by  the  technical  assistance  staff  in  the  Federal  Departments 
and  the  President’s  Committee  to  the  communities  requesting  help. 

To  date,  major  action  programs  have  been  launched  in  four  communities: 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  Haven,  and  New  York.  In  these  cities,  major 
citizen  groups  which  had  little  or  no  prior  contact  or  communication  with  each 
other  are  now  engaged  cooperatively  in  an  attack  on  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

These  communities  are  not  limiting  their  attack  on  delinquency  to  one  phase 
of  a youth’s  development.  Each  project  is  conducting  a wide  variety  of  specific 
programs  in  a coordinated  manner.  For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  a youth  health 
center  is  being  established  to  determine  the  health  and  medical  needs  of  adoles- 
cents who  participate  in  a program  designed  to  improve  their  ultimate  employ- 
ability,  and  to  provide  medical  care  to  other  selected  youths.  Linkage  is  thus 
provided  between  employment  and  health  programs. 

In  Cleveland,  the  court  and  corrections  programs  will  deal,  in  part,  with  new 
programs  started  for  boys  on  juvenile  court  probation,  including  a 6-month  work 
camp  program  in  cooperation  with  the  park  department.  Other  programs  will 
be  developed  with  local  correctional  institutions. 
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New  Haven  has  designated  six  new  schools  as  community  schools.  Besides 
being  an  educational  center  for  children  and  adults,  each  school  will  be  a com- 
munity center  where  citizens  of  all  ages  can  enjoy  arts  and  crafts,  civic  meetings, 
and  other  leisure-time  activities;  a service  center  where  families  and  individuals 
may  go  for  health  services,  counseling  and  employment  aid;  and  a center  of 
community  life,  assisting  citizens  in  solving  important  neighborhood  problems. 
Within  this  framework,  two  groups  of  school  programs  have  been  developed,  the 
first  stressing  remedial  education,  and  the  second  having  an  occupational  orienta- 
tion, with  stress  on  work-study  programs. 

In  New  York,  mobilization  for  youth’s  work  programs  stress  creative  work  as  a 
meaningful  alternative  to  delinquency.  Two  programs,  the  youth  jobs  center  and 
the  urban  youth  service  corps,  are  central  to  a comprehensive  work  program  which 
includes  evaluation,  guidance,  work  preparation,  teaching  work  skills,  and  over- 
coming discrimination  in  hiring — all  aimed  at  making  it  possible  for  young  people 
to  secure  stable  employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

THE  TRAINING  GRANT  PROGRAM 

When  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-274  it  recognized  the  lack  of  adequately 
trained  workers  in  the  delinquency  field.  Through  section  4 it  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  for  training  per- 
sonnel now  employed  or  preparing  for  careers  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  offenses.  The  increase  in  delinquency  rates  and  the  lack  of  skilled 
personnel  makes  it  imperative  to  supplement  the  training  of  those  engaged  in 
full-time  work  with  delinquents,  such  as  police,  judges,  probation  officers,  cor- 
rectional institution  staff,  parole  workers,  and  youth  gang  workers  in  a com- 
munity. At  the  same  time,  short-term  training  must  be  provided  for  teachers, 
employment  counselors,  family  welfare  workers,  volunteers,  and  others  who  daily 
influence  the  fives  of  young  people.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  support  has 
been  given  for  the  establishment  of  training  centers  and  short-term  training,  such 
as  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars,  and  special  projects  for  the  development 
of  training  materials. 

The  number  of  persons  capable  of  providing  specialized  training  is  limited, 
and  thinly  dispersed  in  different  communities  and  operating  agencies.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  train  as  many  individuals  as  possible,  12  training  centers 
have  been  developed  throughout  the  country.  These  are  located  at  universities 
interested  both  in  developing  training  programs  in  delinquency  prevention  and 
control  and  in  servicing  the  training  needs  of  various  agencies,  groups,  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  area.  These  centers  are  being  required  to  demonstrate 
(1)  teaching  competence;  (2)  an  ability  to  coordinate  a range  of  relevant  disci- 
plines; (3)  willingness  to  share  costs;  (4)  adequate  physical  facilities  for  housing 
the  center;  (5)  access  to  target  populations.  The  focus  of  training  in  the  centers 
will  be  upon  improved  means  for  integrating  the  adolescent,  especially  the  problem 
adolescent,  into  total  community  activities.  Such  a focus  places  heavy  emphasis 
upon  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  and  also  upon  the  correctional  treatment 
programs.  Grants  are  also  made  to  universities  and  other  training  agencies 
capable  of  providing  effective  training  in  workshops,  institutes,  or  other  short- 
term training  experiences.  Twenty-eight  such  grants  have  already  been  made. 
Special  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  support  of  training  programs  which  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  new  training  materials  through  analysis  of  the  every- 
day issues  and  decisions  which  various  types  of  practitioners  in  youth  services 
must  face.  To  date,  35  of  these  curriculum  development  grants  have  been  awarded. 
One  such  curriculum  development  grant  was  made  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  develop  training  materials  and 
aids  at  all  levels  of  police  training,  including  recruit  schools,  inservice  schools, 
juvenile  specialists  schools,  command  level  and  supervisory  training  and  adapta- 
tion of  these  materials  to  regional  needs.  The  project  also  is  aimed  at  providing 
police  training  specialists  with  increased  competence  and  skill  in  areas  relating 
to  juvenile  problems.  There  will  also  be  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  activities. 

Another  type  of  curriculum  development  grant  was  made  to  the  Vera  Founda- 
tion of  New  York,  N.Y.  The  purposes  of  this  project  were  to  assemble  all 
existing  data  and  studies  on  bail;  to  convene  meetings  of  key  people  and  institu- 
tions involved  in  these  studies;  to  focus  national  public  attention  on  the  bail 
system  and  the  need  for  its  reexamination;  to  disseminate  information  to  States 
and  localities  interested  in  reviewing  their  own  bail  practices  and  attitudes;  and 
to  hold  a national  conference  on  bail  and  criminal  justice. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  materials  developed  through  the  curriculum  development 
grants  will  feed  into  the  established  training  centers  and  other  training  agencies 
so  that  the  variety  of  youth  serving  personnel  will  have  ready  access  to  training 
materials  which  are  geared  to  their  needs  and  which  will  strengthen  their  skills  in 
dealing  with  problem  youth.  Such  materials  will  also  seek  to  expand  the  under- 
standing of  youth  serving  personnel  with  respect  to  the  origins  and  dynamics  of 
delinquent  behavior. 

CONTRACTS 

To  date,  11  contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  obtain  and  provide  information 
in  areas  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Paul  A.  Fine  Associates  performed 
a study  in  depth  of  the  life  style  of  poverty-stricken  and  severely  disadvantaged 
youth  in  a specific  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  results  of  this  study 
have  helped  the  demonstration  project  in  the  District  to  develop  programs  for 
such  youth.  In  addition,  a publication  is  currently  being  prepared  based  upon 
this  study. 

Another  contract  was  entered  into  with  Brandeis  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  responsibility  at  the  State  level  for 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  all  of  these  efforts,  demonstration  projects  and  training  programs,  evaluation 
has  been  a part  of  the  total  program  in  order  that  the  usefulness  of  each  program 
can  be  fully  assessed. 


Monday,  February  17,  1964. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE  P.  LARRICK,  COMMISSIONER  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS 
JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

SHELBEY  T.  GREY,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  VOLUNTARY  COMPLIANCE 

GERALD  SPARER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGE- 
MENT 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions..  . 

18,  520 
146 
168 

25, 548 
43 
318 

28,  779 
43 
240 

Positions  other  than  permanent  . 

Other  personnel  compensation  . 

Total  personnel  compensation . ... 

18, 834 
1,399 
1,193 
471 
167 
426 
238 
1,012 
371 
1,248 
322 
1,886 
69 
2 

25,  909 
1,954 
1,  704 
598 
296 
568 
306 
801 
400 
1,380 
406 
1,426 

29.  062 
2, 191 
2, 106 
620 
303 
595 
522 
1,239 
500 
1,280 
414 
905 

12  Personnel  benefits . ... 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

Payment  to  interagency  motor  pools..  . 

22  Transportation  of  things  . . ... 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities  

24  Printing  and  reproduction  . _.  

25  Other  services  . ..  ..  

Services  of  other  agencies . . __ 

26  Supplies  and  materials..  . ..  . . 

Samples  . . 

31  Equipment  . _ . . ... . 

32  Lands  and  structures  _ ..  ..  . 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities.  . . . 

Total  obligations  _.  . . . . 

27,  638 

35,  748 

39,  737 
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Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees - 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade - 

3, 210 
24 
2.696 
3, 164 
89 
7.7 
$7, 013 

3, 867 
24 
3, 441 
3, 794 
46 
8.2 
$7,  703 

4, 102 
24 
3,848 
4,  009 
55 
8.2 
$7, 699 

Average  GS  salary.. 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


j 1963  actual 

1964  estimate  I 1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  inspections,  investigations,  and  laboratory 
analyses  . . _ 

17,  515 
4,  915 
1,443 
1,602 
2,  512 

20,158 
6, 860 
1,  974 
3,  217 
3,  539 

21, 169 
7,950 
2, 370 
4,  425 
3,  823 

2.  Research  and  methodology  . . ...  

3.  Compliance,  consultation,  and  education 

4.  Medical  evaluation ...  _ _ ..... 

5.  Executive  direction ... 

Total,  program  costs,  funded 

27,  987 
-349 

35,  748 

39,  737 

Change  in  selected  resources  _ ..... 

Total  obligations ...  ._... 

27,  638 
317 

35,  748 

39,  737 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfers  to  other  accounts.  _ 

Reimbursements  for  emergency  preparedness  functions 

-61 

-237 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . 

1, 107 

New  obligational  authority 

29, 062 

35,  687 

39,  500 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation  . 

29, 065 
-3 

35,  805 
-118 

39,  500 

Transferred  to  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service,”  General  Services  Administration  (76  Stat.  728 
and  77  Stat.  436) 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

29,062 

35,  687 

39,  500 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders;  1962,  $2,181,000  (1963  adjust- 
ments, -$91,000);  1963,  $1,741,000;  1964,  $1,741,000;  1965,  $1,741,000. 
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Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 
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1965 

estimate 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

25  Other  services:  Other  agencies 

6 

150 

26  Supplies  and  materials  

2 

r:  y:~ 

31  Equipment.  ._  

110 

15 

746 

32  Land  and  structures 

199 

100 

564 

Total,  Food  and  Drug  Administration  

317 

115 

1,460 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

2 

25  Services  of  other  agencies 

20 

787 

204 

32  Lands  and  structures 

1,579 

3,706 

9, 361 

Total,  General  Services  Administration 

1,601 

4,493 

9, 565 

Total  obligations 

1,918 

4, 608 

11,025 
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i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $1,470,000  (1963  adjustment,  $16,000);  1963,  $1,279,000;  1964,  $3,076,000;  1965,  $6,101,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Larrick,  we  will  now  take  up  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Larrick.  I have  a statement  to  submit  for  the  record,  if  I 
may,  and  then  I have  a summary  that  I would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  on  Salaries  and 
Expenses  and  Buildings  and  Facilities 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  again  a pleasure  to  be  here 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  reporting  to  you  about  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  our  proposed  program  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  It  has  been  an  important  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  one  in  which  highly 
significant  steps  were  taken  to  improve  FDA’s  overall  organization,  operations, 
and  programs  so  as  to  prepare  the  agency  to  meet  more  fully  the  challenges 
facing  consumers  today  and  anticipated  in  the  future. 

However,  before  outlining  these  events,  I would  like  to  review  a few  facts 
that  I believe  will  be  of  interest  to  each  of  you  because  they  have  been  made 
possible  in  large  part  through  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  time  I appeared  before  this  committee  as  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  was  in  1955.  At  that  time  the  appropriations  made  available 
to  FDA,  when  averaged  out  on  a per  capita  basis,  meant  that  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  was  investing  only  3 cents  a year  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  its  consumer  protection  programs.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  this  was  seriously  insufficient  and  that  the  average  American  con- 
sumer was  not  receiving  the  protection  he  needed  and  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  related  statutes. 

For  example,  back  in  1955  FDA  had  less  than  a dozen  medical  officers  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  safety  of  the  several  hundred  new  drug  applications  received  each 
year  and  to  perform  the  many  other  duties  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Its 
scientific  program  was  understaffed,  equipped  with  obsolete  equipment,  and 
housed  in  antiquated  facilities  originally  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
agencies.  In  1955  FDA  had  enough  inspectors  to  be  able  to  cover  each  of  the 
100,000-plus  establishments  under  its  jurisdiction  on  an  average  of  only  once  every 
6 % years. 

Today,  as  a result  of  increased  appropriations,  the  American  consumer  is  in- 
vesting an  average  of  19  cents  a year  in  FDA,  and  this  investment  is  paying 
dividends.  The  agency’s  medical  and  scientific  programs  have  been  strengthened, 
not  only  by  additional  staff,  but  also  by  means  of  more  up-to-date  equipment  and 
improved  facilities.  As  a result,  more  attention  can  now  be  given  to  a host  of 
areas  that  could  formerly  be  given  only  token  attention,  areas  such  as  pesticides, 
chemical  food  additives,  drugs  under  clinical  investigation,  convenience  foods, 
imports,  quackery,  the  illegal  distribution  of  prescription  drugs,  and  many  others 
In  addition,  FDA  can  now  cover  each  establishment  subject  to  inspection  on  the 
average  of  once  every  3}&  years,  and  this  improved  cycle  has  been  accomplished 
despite  the  increased  inspectional  workloads  resulting  from  new  legislation  and 
technological  changes  occurring  since  1955. 

In  1955,  none  of  our  program  and  administrative  operations  were  automated; 
today,  a number  of  them  are  and  work  is  proceeding  to  automate  more.  At  that 
time  we  had  only  limited  employee  training  and  development  programs  to  speak 
of;  today,  hundreds  of  employees  are  trained  through  formal  programs  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  comparison  could  be  continued,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
recall  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  Nation’s  consumer  protection  programs. 

You  and  all  the  other  members  of  this  committee  have  played  an  extremely 
important  part  in  this  progress,  and  the  Nation’s  consumers  owe  you  a debt  of 
gratitude. 
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But  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  significant  progress  has  been  made, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  More  answers  are  needed  about  the  effects  of  pesticide 
residues  on  man,  about  the  causes  of  food  poisoning,  about  various  chemicals 
used  as  additives,  about  the  value  and  effects  of  various  drugs,  and  about  a host  of 
other  subjects  requiring  scientific  research.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  FDA  is  a law  enforcement  agency  and  that  the  inspec- 
tion al  cycle  must  be  improved  over  the  once  every  3%-year  cycle  now  possible. 
More  attention  must  be  given  to  imports  and  to  the  quackery  rackets.  At 
headquarters  we  are  still  required  to  house  almost  one-third  of  our  staff  in  World 
War  II  temporary  buildings  and  other  substandard  facilities.  The  fiscal  year  1965 
budget  request  will  help  FDA  tackle  some  of  these  problems. 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  our  request,  however,  allow  me  to  mention 
some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  prepare  FDA  further  to  meet  successfully  the  challenges 
facing  consumers  today  and  anticipated  in  the  future. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  past  year  may  be  characterized  as  a significant  one  for  FDA,  a year  during 
which  a number  of  actions  were  taken  to  prepare  the  agency  more  fully  to  meet 
its  responsibilities. 

Data  automation 

Since  we  were  here  last  year,  FDA  has  taken  some  rather  bold  steps  in  the  field 
of  automation.  Here  at  headquartese,  a limited  automatic  data  system  has  been 
installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  to  provide  our  medical  officers  with  an  accurate 
and  quick  way  of  obtaining  at  least  some  of  the  data  needed  in  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  drugs  for  safety  and  effectiveness.  In  the  field,  we  began  to  install 
a system  that  permits  the  data  contained  in  inspection,  sample  collection,  sample 
analysis,  and  other  reports  to  be  abstracted,  coded,  and  made  available  for  quick 
retrieval.  This  will  enhance  FDA’s  ability  to  plan  its  field  operations  and  im- 
prove inspectional  coverage  of  the  regulated  industries.  FDA  has  also  under- 
taken a study,  under  contract  with  outside  experts,  to  determine  the  kind  of 
system  that  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  agency’s  medical  and  other  scientific 
programs.  This  study  is  now  in  process  and  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  We  propose  to  begin  implementation  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Increased  manpower  productivity 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year,  as  a result  of  improved  training  programs 
and  efforts  at  better  manpower  utilization,  FDA  also  made  considerable  progress 
in  increasing  productivity  and  efficiency.  Whereas  our  inspectors  each  made 
an  average  of  74  inspections  a year  in  1957,  the  first  year  when  substantial  budg- 
etary increases  for  FDA  were  begun,  they  now  make  an  average  of  97,  an  increase 
of  almost  33  percent.  Likewise,  whereas  each  inspector  collected  69  samples  a 
year  in  1957,  he  now  collects  128.  This  progress  has  been  made  during  a time 
when  technological  and  other  changes  have  made  the  job  of  inspecting  and  sample 
collecting  more  complex  and  time  consuming.  And  while  this  progress  was  being 
made,  comparable  progress  was  being  made  in  other  areas  of  work  for  which  our 
inspectors  are  responsible,  such  as  special  investigations  of  food  poisoning  out- 
breaks, of  rackets  involving  illegal  distribution  of  prescription  drugs,  of  quacks, 
etc.,  as  well  as  work  related  to  the  development  of  legal  cases,  the  preparation  of 
testimony,  and  the  many  other  necessary  duties  for  which  inspectors  are  responsi- 
ble. The  FDA  scientist  has  made  comparable  progress.  Whereas  he  could 
analyze  an  average  of  131  samples  in  1957,  he  can  now  analyze  149,  despite  the 
greater  complexity  of  his  job. 

Other  accomplishments 

Many  other  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  could  be  cited.  For  example, 
the  work  done  on  Krebiozen,  on  botulism  in  fish,  on  the  1,149  new  drug  applica- 
tions received  for  evaluation  as  to  safety  and  effectiveness,  on  the  2,052  voluntary 
compliance  actions  by  industry  that  resulted  from  FDA  efforts,  on  the  construction 
of  Federal  Office  Building  No.  8 and  the  special  pharmacological  laboratory,  on 
the  completion  of  several  new  district  office-laboratories,  on  the  32,000-plus 
inspections  that  were  made  and  the  87,000-plus  samples  that  were  collected,  and  on 
a host  of  other  accomplishments.  Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  FDA  has  had  an 
extremely  busy  and  productive  year.  Before  leaving  this  subject  entirely,  how- 
ever, allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  yet  one  more  highly  important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  past  year. 
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Reorganization 

The  most  significant  undertaking  was  the  major  reorganization  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  approved  by  Secretary  Celebrezze  on  November  1,  1963. 
It  undoubtedly  represents  the  most  far-reaching  overhaul  of  FDA’s  organizational 
structure  ever  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  reflects  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  that  have  come  out  of  the  numerous  studies,  both  internal 
and  by  outside  groups,  that  have  been  made  of  FDA  during  the  past  several  years, 
including  the  Second  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  Study  of  1962. 

Since  you  and  the  committee  have  already  received  a rather  lengthy  report 
containing  the  details  of  this  reorganization,  I will  not  belabor  this  subject  at 
this  time.  I do  want  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  new  organizational  structure  of  FDA  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  Nation’s  consumer  protection  programs.  It  will  do  this 
because  it  meets  certain  basic  objectives  that  are  fundamental  if  FDA  is  to  carry 
out  fully  its  consumer  protection  responsibilities.  These  objectives  served  as 
guidelines  in  planning  and  developing  the  new  organization,  and  they  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  facilitate  and  elevate  consumer  and  industry  information  and 
education  and  the  promotion  of  voluntary  compliance. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  scientific  programs  and  to  elevate  the  role  of  the 
scientist  in  FDA  affairs. 

3.  To  improve  long-range  and  policy  planning. 

4.  To  facilitate  coordination  and  leadership  by  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner by  freeing  this  office  from  detailed  and  operational  workloads. 

5.  To  improve  and  strenghten  FDA’s  basic  law  enforcement  programs, 
particularly  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  regulatory  and  enforcement 
operations,  including  improved  communications  between  field  and  head- 
quarters operations. 

6.  To  facilitate  the  utilization  of  scientific  and  other  assistance  from  sources 
outside  FDA. 

7.  To  establish  a more  effective  means  of  processing  proposals  submitted 
by  industry  for  new  drugs,  investigational  drugs,  pesticide,  food  additive, 
and  color  additive  tolerances,  and  food  standards. 

The  reorganization  meets  these  objectives  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A separate  Bureau  of  Education  and  Voluntary  Compliance  has  been 
established  as  a full  operating  unit.  Under  the  new  setup,  education  and  vol- 
untary compliance  programs  have  been  consolidated  into  one  organization 
charged  with  the  development  of  new  approaches  to  consumer  and  industry 
information.  A separate  Division  of  Consumer  Education  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assume  full  responsibility  for  programs  whose  objective  is  to  inform  the 
general  public  about  the  problems  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  marketplace 
and  to  help  them  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  self-protection.  A Division 
of  Industry  Advice  has  been  established  to  work  with  industry  so  as  to  make 
them  aware  of  FDA  programs,  advise  them  on  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and,  in  general,  promote  voluntary  compliance. 

2.  The  role  of  the  scientist  has  been  emphasized.  Two  new  science 
bureaus  have  been  created.  These  are  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Standards  and  Evaluation.  Program  research 
will  be  consolidated  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  responsible  for  the 
scientific  evaluation  and  processing  of  proposals  from  industry,  such  as 
those  concerned  with  pesticide  residue  tolerances,  food  standards,  food  and 
color  additives,  etc.  Under  the  former  organization,  these  two  different 
responsibilities  were  in  the  same  bureau  and  often  competed  for  resources 
and  attention.  Together  with  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  now  has  three  out  of  five  bureaus  that  are  scientifically 
oriented.  These  three  bureaus  are  represented  and  coordinated  at  the 
Commissioner’s  level  by  two  new  positions:  an  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Science,  which  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  a suitable  outstanding  scientist  can  be 
recruited,  and  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Science  Resources,  which 
has  been  filled  by  an  able  scientist  from  within  the  agency. 

3.  Improved  planning  will  be  accomplished  in  two  ways,  first,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning  who  will  develop 
and  disseminate  broad  and  long-range  plans,  policies,  and  goals  to  guide  the 
operating  bureaus  of  the  agency  and,  second,  by  establishing  machinery 
for  day-to-day  planning  at  the  operating  level. 

4.  The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  has  been  freed  for  more  attention  to 
policy  and  long-range  objectives  in  that  all  operating  functions  formerly 
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located  in  the  Commissioner’s  Office,  such  as  coordination  of  food  and  color 
additives  work,  operational  programs  involving  consumer  and  industry 
education,  supervision  of  the  consumer  consultant  program,  and  programs 
related  to  Federal-State  relations,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  direct  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  and  assigned  elsewhere  in  the  organization.  In  addition, 
an  Associate  Commissioner  position  has  been  created  and  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  recast.  This 
provides  the  Commissioner  with  the  staff  assistance  necessary  for  clear  and 
positive  leadership. 

5.  The  supervision  and  coordination  of  regulatory  enforcement  programs 
have  been  strengthened  by  consolidating  in  one  bureau  all  of  the  agency’s 
law  enforcement  activities.  The  new  Bureau  is  now  responsible  for  the 
development  of  regulatory  programs,  for  the  management  of  field  inspection 
and  analytical  activities,  the  preparation  of  enforcement  actions,  such  as 
seizures,  injunctions,  and  criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  coordination  of 
regulatory  activities  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  assistance  from  sources  outside 
FDA,  a National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
being  established  to  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning  attitudes,  interests, 
and  values  existing  among  consumers,  industry,  and  the  general  public, 
including  the  scientific  community.  The  Council  will  also  advise  FDA 
concerning  trends  in  science,  technology,  and  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  on  trends  regarding  emergent  economic,  population,  and  polit- 
ical factors.  The  Council  will  recommend  and  suggest  changes  in  existing 
programs  and  areas  of  emphasis. 

7.  The  reorganization  provides  for  improved  evaluation  of  industry  pro- 
posals, proposals  such  as  petitions  for  food  additive,  color  additive,  and  pesti- 
cide tolerances,  and  proposals  for  food  standards.  It  places  the  major 
responsibility  for  coordinating,  reviewing,  and  approving  such  proposals  in 
the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Scientific  Standards  and  Evaluation.  The 
new  organization  is  based  on  the  concept  that  decisions  concerning  food 
additives,  color  additives,  pesticides,  the  development  of  food  standards, 
as  well  as  the  certification  of  antibiotics  and  insulin,  are  essentially  scientific 
decisions  requiring  review  and  evaluation  by  skilled  scientists.  The  new 
Bureau  is  to  be  so  staffed  and  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  agency’s  overall 
medical  and  scientific  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  has  been  only  an  outline  of  FDA’s  recent  reorga- 
nization, it  indicates  the  extensive  changes  that  have  been  made  to  provide  a better 
organization  that  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  agency’s  programs,  opera- 
tions, and  management.  The  reorganization  commits  FDA  to  take  bold  steps 
into  programs  of  education  and  information  that  hopefully  will  lead  to  more 
self-protection  by  consumers  and  to  a greater  degree  of  voluntary  compliance 
by  the  regulated  industries.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  new  programs  will  complement — and  not  replace — our 
traditional  regulatory  and  law  enforcement  efforts.  We  do  not  propose  to  let 
up  in  any  way  on  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  fact,  it  is  our  plan  to 
strengthen  and  improve  our  basic  law  enforcement  programs  wherever  this  is 
required. 

The  new  organization  also  represents  a commitment  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  an  expanded  medical  and  scientific  program  and  to  more 
research,  both  intramural  research  and  FDA-financed  research  conducted  under 
contract  by  outside  organizations.  At  the  same  time  we  are  committing  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  the  most  modern  administrative  and  management  techniques,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  automation  and  modern  equipment.  These  are  far-reaching  com- 
mitments that  cannot  be  implemented  overnight,  but  we  hope  to  move  steadily 
toward  their  implementation.  Only  by  so  doing,  can  FDA  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1965  BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  request  FDA  is  making  for  fiscal  year  1965  permits 
continued  progress  and  also  contributes  to  the  implementation  of  the  commitments 
just  discussed. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

In  all,  FDA  is  requesting  a net  increase  of  $3,813,000  and  215  positions  under 
its  “Salaries  and  Expenses”  account.  This  would  provide  the  agency  with  a 
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total  appropriation  of  $39,500,000  and  a total  staff  of  4,079.  The  increases 
would  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  The  agency’s  medical  and  drug  programs  will  receive  the  largest  share 
of  the  increase.  A total  of  50  positions  and  $469,000  will  be  assigned  to 
implement  more  effectively  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962 
dealing  with  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  drugs,  and  to  strengthen 
the  implementation  of  the  new  regulations  affecting  drugs  under  clinical 
investigation,  regulations  also  issued  in  1962.  In  addition,  39  positions 
and  $577,000  will  be  assigned  to  various  other  drug  programs.  Among  these 
is  the  program  to  obtain  reports  of  adverse  drug  reactions  from  hospitals 
and  physicians,  the  program  to  provide  information  regarding  dangerous 
drugs  and  other  developments  to  physicians,  the  program  to  develop  med- 
ical liasions  with  outside  groups  and  experts  to  obtain  better  data  on  drugs 
and  more  expert  knowledge  for  evaluating  drugs,  and  the  program  to  review 
medical  literature  for  additional  data  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  new 
drugs  for  safety  and  effectiveness.  This  request  highlights  the  emphasis 
FDA  is  making  to  improve  its  medical  and  science  programs. 

2.  A total  of  53  new  positions  and  $364,000  will  be  assigned  to  various  food 
programs,  including  programs  related  to  research  on  food  additives  and  food 
poisoning,  as  well  as  programs  devoted  to  the  surveillance  of  food  processing 
plants  by  inspectors  and  bacteriologists  to  guard  against  contamination  and 
insanitation.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  these  areas.  The  1965 
request  will  permit  FDA  to  make  progress  and  particularly  to  pay  attention 
to  the  kind  of  problems  highlighted  by  the  recent  incidence  of  botulism  in 
smoked  fish.  Many  scientists  throughout  the  country  are  fearful  that 
certain  types  of  botulism  outbreaks  will  continue  to  occur,  and  in  increasing 
numbers.  FDA  is  endeavoring  to  keep  close  to  this  problem  by  means  of 
scientific  and  inspectional  programs.  In  addition  to  this,  FDA  is  conducting 
intramural  research,  as  well  as  research  under  contract,  in  order  to  learn 
more  about  botulism  and  other  food  poisoning  agents.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  research  undertaken  in  1965  will  provide  us  with  several  key  answers. 

3.  FDA  efforts  to  develop  science  communications  systems  and  data 
processing  systems  will  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  24  new  positions 
and  $374,000  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Some  of  these  positions  will  be  used  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  science  communications  study  I 
have  already  mentioned  which  is  now  being  undertaken  by  contract.  These 
positions  could  capitalize  on  the  investments  made  under  that  contract. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  new  positions  will  be  used  in  the  field  to  utilize  more 
fully  the  data  system  being  installed  in  each  district,  which  has  also  been 
already  mentioned.  Other  new  personnel  will  work  in  our  scientific  bureaus 
to  help  identify  scientific  problems  that  can  be  more  effectively  handled  by 
automatic  data  processing  systems,  to  set  up  priorities  for  these  problems, 
and  to  coordinate  the  flow  of  scientific  data  within  and  among  the  various 
bureaus  of  FDA. 

4.  The  agency’s  programs  to  inform  and  advise  the  consuming  public  and 
the  regulated  industry  and  to  promote  voluntary  compliance  will  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  17  new  positions  and  $243,000.  This  is  an  area  where 
FDA  can  make  significant  strides.  Regulatory  and  enforcement  programs 
benefit  considerably  from  effective  voluntary  compliance  programs  and  from 
educational  efforts  to  promote  self-protection  on  the  part  of  consumers.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that  in  calendar  year  1963  over 
23  million  pounds  of  contaminated  foods  and  over  $4  million  worth  of  drugs 
were  voluntarily  destroyed  by  industry.  In  addition,  industry  voluntarily 
invested  over  $16  million  in  plant  renovation  to  improve  the  safety  and  the 
handling  of  foods  and  drugs  and  to  provide  a safer  product  to  the  consumer. 
This  amount  is  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  investment  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  contributes  directly 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  food  and  drugs  consumed  by  the  public.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  in  this  area  can  pay  many  unknown  dividends  to  the  Nation. 

5.  A total  of  18  new  positions  and  $93,000  will  be  assigned  to  programs  for 
improved  field  manpower  utilization.  These  programs  endeavor  to  free 
higher  grade  professional  personnel  from  routine  tasks  by  assigning  such 
tasks  to  lower  grade  personnel.  The  positions  requested  in  1965  are  almost 
all  inspector  aides  who  can  perform  such  duties  as  loading  and  unloading  in- 
spectors’ equipment  from  Government  vehicles,  maintaining  such  equipment 
in  good  condition,  unloading  samples,  delivering  samples  to  the  proper  labora- 
tory, and  performing  other  similar  duties  that  would  permit  inspectors  to 
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devote  more  time  to  inspections,  followup  checks  on  violations,  sample  col- 
lections, and  other  professional  duties.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
1965  budget  request  does  not  include  a single  new  inspector  position  for  our 
field  operations.  Nonetheless,  it  is  anticipated  that  FDA  will  actually  ac- 
complish more  inspections  in  fiscal  year  1965  than  in  1964.  This  can  par- 
tially be  attributed  to  improved  manpower  utilization  resulting  from  training 
programs,  improved  supervision,  as  well  as  from  investments  such  as  we 
plan  to  make  with  the  18  new  positions  requested  in  this  budget. 

6.  Fourteen  positions  and  $307,000  will  be  assigned  to  strengthen  the 
agency’s  management  and  administrative  supporting  services,  such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  placement,  employee  training,  fiscal  operations,  pro- 
curement, etc.  This  will  permit  the  administrative  services  to  keep  pace 
with  the  agency’s  needs,  help  assure  continued  recruitment  of  high  caliber 
scientific  personnel,  improve  employee  development  and  training,  help  main- 
tain adequate  control  over  financial  operations,  and  provide  professional 
attention  to  facilities  development  and  to  procurement  operations. 

7.  An  amount  of  $349,000  is  requested  to  continue  FDA’s  equipment 
modernization  program  and  to  purchase  equipment  anticipated  to  be  needed 
to  implement  the  forthcoming  recommendations  of  the  science  communications 
study. 

8.  Finally,  an  amount  of  $390,000  is  requested  to  permit  additional  outside 
research  contracts  on  pesticides  and  to  purchase  equipment  that  will  allow 
FDA  to  expand  its  own  intramural  pesticides  research,  as  well  as  to  expand 
its  market  basket  sampling  program  from  three  field  districts  to  five.  Under 
this  program,  samples  of  the  average  American  diet  are  bought  in  the  market- 
place and  analyzed  for  pesticide  residues.  In  time  this  program  should 
provide  valuable  data  on  the  incidence  of  pesticide  residues  in  individual 
foods  making  up  the  average  U,S.  diet. 

Buildings  and  facilities 

In  addition  to  the  staff  and  funds  requested  under  “Salaries  and  expenses,”' 
FDA  is  asking  for  $11,025,000  for  “Buildings  and  facilities.” 

The  1965  budget  calls  for  funds  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  laboratory 
facility  at  headquarters  to  augment  the  new  laboratory  building — Federal  office 
building  No.  8 — now  under  construction  in  Washington  and  that  will  be  unable 
to  house  all  of  FDA’s  scientific  staff  by  1965-66.  Funds  for  planning  this  facility 
were  approved  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  $3,740,000  is  requested  so  that  the  con- 
struction contract  can  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  1965  request  also  permits  continuation  of  a program  begun  in  1958,  in 
collaboration  with  the  General  Services  Administration,  to  improve  and  enlarge 
FDA’s  field  district  facilities.  So  far  under  this  program,  new  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  13  of  the  18  FDA  district  office-laboratories.  The  1965  budget, 
proposes  to  continue  the  program  as  follows:  Purchase  sites  for  four  of  the  re- 
maining five  district  offices,  Chicago,  Denver,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis;, 
construct  three  of  them,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia;  develop  plans 
for  the  other  two,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco;  and  purchase  equipment  for  six, 
Chicago,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  and  New  York,  including 
three  whose  construction  was  begun  earlier  but  will  not  be  completed  until  1965. 
The  1965  program  would  cost  $7,135,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  budget  provides  $150,000  for  the  development  of  a 
master  plan  for  future  headquarters  facilities  with  particular  attention  to  the 
use  of  space  available  to  FDA  at  Beltsville,  Md.  We  believe  this  is  a sound 
investment  that  will  assure  maximum  utilization  of  this  very  valuable  site  and 
that  will  also  assure  a rate  of  development  consistent  with  FDA’s  needs  for 
additional  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee 
might  have. 

RETIREMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Larrick.  First,  let  me  say  it  is  always  a pleasure  to  be  here 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  reporting  to  you  about  the  FDA  and  the 
events  of  the  past  year  and  what  we  anticipate  in  programs  for  the 
next  year.  But  before  doing  that  I would  like  to  report  to  you  with 
regret  that  this  is  the  last  appearance  before  your  committee  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration,  Mr.  Leo  Miller,  who  has; 
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been  a very  worthy  Government  employee  for  a great  many  years. 
This  committee  has  known  him  very  well,  and  he  has  been  particularly 
helpful  to  the  FDA  in  our  period  of  rapid  development  during  the 
last  6 years. 

So,  before  I start  my  statement,  I would  like  to  pay  homage  to  Mr. 
Leo  Miller. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  refer  to  it.  I knew  of  his  pending 
retirement.  I agree  with  everything  you  have  said. 

I have  known  him  for  18  years  now,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  public  servants  in  the  Federal  Government.  We  hate 
to  see  him  go,  also. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MEASURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

This  has  indeed  been  an  important  year  during  which  a number  of 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare  FDA  to  meet  more  fully  the  chal- 
lenges facing  consumers  today  and  anticipated  in  the  future.  Among 
the  most  significant  steps  have  been  the  efforts  made  to  enter  the 
field  of  data  automation  so  as  to  improve  FDA’s  medical,  scientific, 
and  inspectional  programs;  the  construction  that  has  been  undertaken 
to  provide  modern  laboratories  both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field; 
the  improved  training  programs  that  have  been  launched  to  increase 
our  manpower  productivity  and  efficiency;  and,  most  important,  the 
recent  major  reorganization  of  the  entire  agency  to  improve  the  over- 
all programs,  operations,  and  management  of  the  FDA. 

Since  this  committee  has  already  received  a report  containing  the 
details  of  this  reorganization,  I will  not  belabor  the  point  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  that  it  commits  FDA  to  take  bold  steps  into  programs  of 
education  and  information  and  to  expand  its  medical  and  scientific 
programs.  The  reorganization  will  also  contribute  to  improved  long- 
range  and  policy  planning;  to  better  coordination  of  all  programs, 
whether  educational,  medical,  scientific,  or  regulatory;  and  to  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  assistance  from  outside  FDA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  make  one  thing  clear  at  this  point.  The 
reorganization  in  no  way  contemplates  any  lessening  of  FDA’s  efforts 
to  enforce  the  law  vigorously.  The  expanded  programs  we  hope  to 
have  in  education,  medicine,  and  science,  will  complement — and  not 
replace — FDA’s  traditional  regulatory  law-enforcement  activities.  In 
fact,  it  is  our  intention  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  basic  law 
enforcement  programs  wherever  this  is  required. 

THE  1965  BUDGET 

The  budget  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  permit  continued 
progress  toward  strengthening  FDA. 

Under  “Salaries  and  expenses,”  a total  net  increase  of  $3,813  million 
and  215  positions  is  requested,  bringing  FDA’s  total  appropriation  to 
$39.5  million  and  its  staff  to  4,079.  This  increase,  if  permitted,  will 
be  applied  as  follows: 

Eighty-nine  positions  and  $1,046  million  will  strengthen  FDA’s  drug 
programs,  especially  those  made  necessary  by  the  Kefauver-Harris 
amendments  of  1962,  and  the  new  regulations  covering  experimental 
drugs  issued  that  same  year. 
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Fifty-three  positions  and  $364,000  will  permit  more  research  in 
various  food  areas,  such  as  chemical  additives  and  food  poisoning,  as 
well  as  improve  FDA’s  bacteriological  surveillance  program  to  guard 
against  food  poisoning  and  other  dangers  caused  by  bacterial 
contamination. 

Twenty-four  positions  and  $374,000  will  allow  continued  progress 
in  the  field  of  data  automation  and  medical  science  information  and 
communications. 

Seventeen  positions  and  $243,000  will  improve  FDA’s  education 
and  information  programs  that  contribute  to  more  consumer  self- 
protection  and  industry  voluntary  compliance. 

Eighteen  positions  and  $93,000  will  help  improve  inspector  produc- 
tivity by  relieving  these  professionals  from  routine  duties  that  can 
be  performed  as  well  by  nonprofessional  personnel. 

Fourteen  positions  and  $307,000  will  provide  the  administrative 
services  necessary  to  cope  with  increased  personnel,  fiscal,  training, 
and  procurement  workloads. 

An  amount  of  $349,000  is  requested  to  continue  FDA’s  program 
for  equipment  modernization,  largely  laboratory  equipment. 

And  an  amount  of  $390,000  is  requested  to  strengthen  the  agency’s 
pesticides  program  through  additional  intramural  and  outside  re- 
search, as  well  as  expansion  of  the  market  basket  sampling  program 
that  provides  data  on  the  incidence  of  residues  in  individual  foods 
making  up  the  average  American  diet. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  requesting  $11,025  million  for 
buildings  and  facilities.  This  is  made  up  of  $3.74  million  to  construct 
a new  laboratory  building  at  headquarters,  for  which  planning  funds 
are  available  in  fiscal  year  1964;  $7,135,000  to  continue  the  program 
to  modernize  all  18  FDA  field  district  laboratory-office  buildings;  and 
$150,000  to  develop  a master  plan  for  future  headquarters  facilities, 
particularly  on  the  site  available  to  FDA  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  the 
committee  may  have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Larrick. 

COMMENDATION  OF  COMMISSIONER 

I might  say  at  the  outset,  in  view  of  what  I said  about  Mr.  Miller, 
that  I think  I have  known  you  about  the  same  length  of  time,  have 
I not? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I think  we  have  known  each  other  at  least  that  long. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  just  like  to  say  for  the  record,  you  have  been 
coming  up  here,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  18  years  I have  been  on  the 
committee,  and  I think  you  have  been  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
When  your  predecessor  left  we  were  pleased  that  you  were  selected  as 
head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  And  regardless  of  what 
anybody  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  or  anybody  outside,  might  say,  we  think  you  are  doing 
a real  good  job. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  from  you 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  committee  felt  that  way  last  year  when 
they  gave  you  the  biggest  increase  of  any  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  they  gave  you  every  dime  you 
asked  for. 
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Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  that  very  much,  offi- 
cially and  personally. 

INCREASE  REQUESTED  FOR  1965 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  leaving  out  the  transfer  of  $118,000  to  GSA, 
your  appropriation  for  1964  is  $35,687,000  and  the  request  for  1965 
is  $39.5  million,  or  an  increase  of  $3,813,000  and  215  positions. 

Details  on  Reprograming  1964  Funds 

Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  the  change  for  1965,  I think  we 
should  have  some  detail  concerning  your  reprograming  for  1964,  since 
such  reprograming  is  a little  controversial. 

secretary’s  letter 

We  will  place  the  Secretary’s  letter  advising  of  this  in  the  record. 
(Letter  referred  to  follows:) 

January  17,  1964. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman , Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro  priations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  Events  occurring  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964 
require  revisions  in  the  operating  plans  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
which  will  demand  reprograming  of  resources. 

Of  primary  significance  in  this  reprograming  has  been  the  report  issued  on  May 
15,  1963,  by  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  on  “Use  of  Pesti- 
cides.” This  report  outlines  the  dimensions  of  the  pesticides  problem  as  it  relates 
to  humans  and  wildlife  and  recommends  that  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  responsibilities  to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  was  specifically  mentioned  in  a number  of  these  recommendations. 

After  evaluating  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Committee  and 
considering  other  commitments  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  it  was 
determined  that  some  immediate  start  could  be  made  by  reprograming  1964 
resources  rather  than  by  seeking  supplemental  appropriations.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  President’s  efforts  to  maintain  a frugal  Federal  budget.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is,  therefore,  contemplating  reprograming  a little  over 
$400,000  and  29  positions  to  meet  the  needs  for  expansion  of  its  pesticides  program. 
This  letter  will  advise  you  of  these  plans  since  your  committee  has  indicated 
particular  interest  in  being  informed  on  reprograming  actions.  I would  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  other  less  significant  repro- 
graming that  has  taken  place  since  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  program  changes  which  are  being  contemplated  in  the  pesticides  area 
are  as  follows: 

1.  MARKET  BASKET  SURVEY 

A total  of  15  positions  and  approximately  $220,000  will  be  used  to  expand  FDA’s 
ongoing  market  basket  sampling  studies  (total  diet).  Programs  in  three  field 
districts  will  be  initiated.  The  new  program  would  collect  and  record  information 
concerning  the  incidence  of  pesticide  residues  in  individual  foods  that  are  a part  of 
the  total  diet.  Thus,  given  the  components  of  a particular  diet,  FDA  could 
provide  data  about  pesticide  levels  in  that  diet.  Under  the  proposed  program 
FDA  would  shift  the  analytical  work  from  headquarters  to  its  field  districts.  The 
breakdown  of  costs  for  this  program  is  as  follows: 


Personnel  compensation  (15  positions) $38,  000 

Operating  costs 53,  000 

Special  electrical  wiring  for  equipment 3,  000 

Special  equipment  (at  $42,000  per  district) 126,  000 


Total 220,  000 
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2.  HEADQUARTERS  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

A total  of  14  positions  and  approximately  $210,000  would  be  reprogramed  for 
headquarters  work  in  pesticides  research.  Two  major  research  projects  will  be 
undertaken:  (1)  A study  of  the  interaction  among  pesticides  and  between  pesti- 
cides and  other  physiologically  active  compounds  such  as  drugs  or  food  additives 
and  (2)  a study  of  the  metabolism,  storage,  and  toxicity  of  pesticides  and  their 
plants  and  animal  metabolites.  The  breakdown  of  reprograming  costs  is  as  follows: 


Personnel  compensation  (14  positions) $35,  000 

Operating  costs 30,  000 

Equipment  and  miscellaneous  costs 145,  000 


Total 210,000 


The  program  changes  which  have  already  taken  place  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pesticides  contract , $105,000 

FDA  has  negotiated  a contract  to  determine  the  pharmacological  and  toxi- 
cological effects  of  methoxychlor  and  other  pesticide  chemicals  in  primate  animals 
and  rats.  This  follows  up  on  work  done  under  contract  with  Albany  Medical 
College  initiated  last  fiscal  year.  The  work  done  under  this  contract  specifically 
implements  a recommendation  of  the  President’s  Committee  that  highlights  the 
principal  types  of  pesticides  needing  study.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
this  pesticides  work  was  initiated  as  soon  as  the  prior  contract  phase  was  completed 
rather  than  await  the  more  comprehensive  review  that  resulted  in  the  currently 
planned  reprograming. 

2.  Relocation  of  field  headquarters  operations  to  Boston,  $55,000 

Because  of  critical  laboratory  space  shortages  at  headquarters,  FDA  is  relocating 
several  of  its  scientific  operations  in  the  recently  vacated  Boston  district  labora- 
tories. Fifty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  allocated  to  purchase  needed  items 
of  equipment  to  initiate  the  operations.  Additional  reprograming  may  be  re 
quired  as  staff  is  hired  and  projects  get  underway.  Equipment  purchased  could 
be  transferred  to  headquarters  as  new  facilities  are  available. 

3.  Training  institute,  $131,000 

FDA  recently  negotiated  a contract  with  Georgetown  University  to  establish 
an  advanced  training  institute  for  chemists.  The  total  training  increase  in  the 
1964  budget  was  $135,000.  An  additional  $131,000  was  needed  to  help  finance 
the  first-year  costs  of  this  new  training  program.  The  original  budget  plan 
contemplated  the  use  of  equipment  to  be  provided  by  Georgetown  University. 
However,  during  contract  negotiations  it  was  determined  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  Government  to  retain  title  to  the  equipment  and  provide 
direct  funds  in  the  contract  for  the  equipment. 

4-  Field  data  processing  system,  $148,000 

In  fiscal  year  1963  a pilot  program  was  initiated  in  two  FDA  districts  to  convert 
to  an  automatic  system  employing  the  IBM  870  document  writer.  This  program 
proved  so  effective  that  a decision  was  made  to  immediately  expand  this  system 
to  the  remaining  16  districts.  The  costs  provide  for  the  rental  of  basic  equip- 
ment and  for  the  purchase  of  incidental  equipment. 

5.  Miscellaneous  expenses,  $7,000 

This  amount  was  needed  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion, communication  services,  and  similar  expenses. 
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The  funds  to  finance  all  of  these  changes  come  largely  from  the  following 
sources: 

1.  A reestimation  of  salary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1964 $171,  000 

2.  Delav  in  recruiting  new  positions  authorized  for  the  first  time  in 

1964 210,  000 

3.  Delays  in  construction  of  field  district  offices  and  inability  to  rent 

space  at  headquarters  permits  utilization  of  rental  funds 318,  000 

4.  A shift  of  emphasis  from  radiological  health  programs  has  permitted 

4 positions  to  be  reprogramed  to  pesticides  work 30,  000 


5.  The  original  budget  approved  by  the  Congress  included  40  positions 
to  provide  central  service  operations  for  the  laboratories  to  be 
located  in  the  new  headquarters  laboratory  facility  (FOB  8). 
Because  of  delays  in  completion  of  this  facility  the  positions  will 
not  be  required  as  originally  planned.  FDA’s  current  plan  is  that 
25  of  these  40  positions  will  be  reprogramed  to  the  pesticides  work 
that  is  being  planned.  In  addition  to  the  positions  made  avail- 


able, $147,000  is  also  available  for  reprograming 147,  000 

Total  available 876,  000 


This  revised  budget  plan  seems  to  highlight  the  need  for  flexibility  to  meet  new 
circumstances  not  anticipated  when  the  fiscal  year  budget  was  submitted  to  you 
nearly  a year  ago.  The  reprograming  does  not  add  to  the  authorized  staff  level 
for  fiscal  year  1964  or  to  the  funds  made  available  to  FDA  for  obligation.  These 
program  changes  are  consistent  with  the  basic  programs  that  have  been  carried 
on  by  FDA  for  the  past  several  years. 

Sincerely, 

, Secretary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  think  you  can  strengthen  the  justification  for 
these  changes,  or  add  any  helpful  information,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

ADDITIONAL  DETAILED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  a statement  prepared  here  which  I believe 
is  in  more  detail  than  the  letter  that  was  sent  up  at  the  time  that  the 
reprograming  was  done.  I will  be  glad  to  read  this,  or  ask  Mr. 
Cardwell,  who  is  prepared — — 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  Extension  of  Remarks  on  Fiscal  Year 

1964  Reprograming 

There  are  several  points  that  need  to  be  emphasized  regarding  the  reprograming 
actions  taken  by  FDA  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

First,  the  actions  taken  fall  into  general  areas  of  FDA  operations,  programs  and 
activities  that  have  been  identified  to  the  Congress  before,  either  in  budget  re- 
quests or  at  hearings. 

Second,  the  fiscal  year  1964  reprograming  actions  did  not  add  a single  new 
position  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  staff  authorized  for  FDA  by  the  Congress;  nor  do 
they  commit  the  agency  to  additional  staff  in  future  years. 

Third,  the  number  of  positions  reassigned  under  the  reprograming  amounts  to 
29.  This  represents  three-quarters  of  1 percent  of  FDA’s  authorized  fiscal  year 
1964  staff. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  money  reprogramed,  $869,000,  represents  less  than  2.5 
percent  of  FDA’s  fiscal  year  1964  appropriations. 

Fifth,  a majority  of  the  funds  reprogramed  had  originally  been  budgeted 
for  new  staff  or  to  cover  the  cost  of  renting  new  space  in  the  field  or  laboratory 
■space  at  headquarters.  They  were  available  for  reprograming  because  of  delays 
in  recruitment  of  new  positions  (the  1964  budget  was  not  enacted  until  well  after 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964),  delays  in  field  construction  of  new  lease- 
purchase  space,  and  because  of  the  inability  to  find  laboratory  space  to  rent  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Had  these  funds  not  been  reprogramed  to  the  pesticides 
program,  FDA  would  have  had  to  request  them  anew  in  fiscal  year  1965.  In  the 
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meantime,  a program  of  real  importance  to  consumer  protection  would  have  been 
delayed  by  almost  a full  year  to  the  detriment  of  consumers. 

Since  all  of  the  staff  and  most  of  the  funds  that  were  reprogramed  were  assigned 
to  various  pesticides  programs,  additional  information  about  these  aspects  of  the 
reprograming  follows: 

MARKET  BASKET  SAMPLING  PROGRAM 

A total  of  15  positions  and  $220,000  is  reassigned  to  expand  FDA’s  ongoing 
total  diet  studies. 

In  addition  to  FDA’s  nationwide  system  for  monitoring  pesticide  residues  in 
or  on  interstate  shipments  of  raw  agricultural  commodities,  a program  of  collect- 
ing market  basket  samples  that  comprise  the  total  diet  of  an  average  teenage 
boy  was  begun  in  1961.  Since  this  hypothetical  teenager  is  the  biggest  eater  in 
the  U.S.  population,  the  market  basket  sample  represented,  on  the  average, 
the  most  food  that  any  member  of  the  population  might  consume  during  any 
given  period.  This  form  of  sampling  was  originally  undertaken  to  discover  how 
much  strontium  90  and  cesium  137  are  in  all  food  and  drink  consumed  daily, 
however,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  also  the  most  practical  means  of 
monitoring  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  pesticides  in  the  total  diet  for  an  overall 
check  on  the  safety  of  the  national  diet. 

The  original  market  basket  sampling  or  total  diet  program  utilized  only  one  of 
FDA’s  18  field  districts  for  sample  collection.  It  involved  the  collection  of  the 
sample  by  purchasing  foods  from  a retail  outlet  based  on  a prescribed  grocery 
list.  The  market  basket  of  food  was  then  sent  to  the  diet  kitchen  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  where  it  was  cooked.  It  was  then  analyzed  in  FDA 
laboratories  in  Washington.  The  data  on  pesticides  in  a total  diet  obtained  from 
this  program  proved  to  be  so  worthwhile  that  the  program  was  expanded  to 
include  four  more  districts  beginning  in  1962  utilizing  the  same  procedures  of 
collecting  market  baskets  of  food,  having  the  market  basket  of  food  prepared  as 
it  would  be  for  meals  in  institutional  diet  kitchens  in  each  of  the  districts,  and 
analyzing  the  prepared  food  for  kinds  and  quantities  of  pesticides  in  FDA’s  Wash- 
ington Laboratories. 

As  noted,  the  data  obtained  from  this  method  of  sampling  and  analysis  gave 
information  about  an  average  teenager’s  total  diet,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to 
extrapolate  from  this  data  information  about  special  diets,  such  as  a high-protein 
diet,  a nonfat  diet,  a dairy  food  diet,  etc.  Yet,  such  special  diets  are  consumed 
by  many  segments  of  the  population,  especially  infants,  the  aged,  and  those 
in  ill  health.  These  are  the  very  people  who  might  be  more  susceptible  to  harm 
from  pesticides  in  their  diets.  To  provide  information  that  is  more  useful  for  a 
wider  variety  of  diets,  FDA  is  proposing  to  shift  the  basic  objective  of  its  market 
basket  sampling  program  from  one  that  calls  for  the  gross  analysis  of  an  average 
total  diet  to  one  that  would  produce  more  refined  information  concerning  indi- 
vidual foods.1  Heretofore,  information  was  recorded  concerning  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residues  found  in  a sample  of  a total  diet  (the  entire  contents  of  a market 
basket),  the  new  program  being  proposed  would  collect  and  record  information 
concerning  the  incidence  of  pesticide  residues  in  individual  foods  that  are  a part 
of  the  total  diet.  In  other  words,  FDA  would  attempt  to  collect  samples  of 
specific  vegetables,  dairy  products,  fruits,  canned  foods,  etc.,  on  an  individual 
basis,  analyze  them  individually,  and  record  the  results  for  each  food.  Given 
the  components  of  a particular  diet,  FDA  could  then  provide  data  about  pesti- 
cide levels  in  that  diet. 

FDA  believes  that  this,  a marked  improvement  over  the  old  system,  permits  an 
analysis  of  dietary  components  and  at  the  same  time  provides  basic  information 
concerning  the  levels  of  pesticides  that  might  be  found  in  any  given  total  diet. 
FDA  would  make  this  information  available  to  other  agencies  and  would  use  it 
in  its  own  work  in  establishing  tolerances  and  regulating  pesticides. 

FDA  is  also  proposing  to  shift  the  analytic  work,  heretofore  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington, to  its  field  districts.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  district  offices  will 
(1)  collect  the  sample,  at  the  retail  level,  (2)  prepare  the  food  locally,  and  (3) 
analyze  them  in  their  own  labs.  The  information  produced  by  such  analyses 
would  be  compiled  centrally  at  headquarters.  This  will  provide  for  more  rapid 
analysis  of  the  samples,  will  save  transporting  the  samples  to  Washington  for 
analysis,  and  will  free  scientific  staff  in  Washington  from  analytical  work  for 
needed  research  on  analytical  methods  and  other  more  specialized  projects. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  broaden  the  analyses  which,  under  the  old  program, 
were  restricted  to  chlorinated  pesticides,  to  include  analyses  for  phosphates 


1 In  some  cases  this  information  will  be  provided  for  classes  of  food,  such  as  dairy  products,  since  methods 
of  analysis  are  not  available  for  all  individual  foods. 
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(including  parathion  and  malathion),  herbicides,  and  carbamates.  This  was 
recommended  by  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

By  reprograming  15  positions,  FDA  will  establish  an  ongoing  market  basket 
sampling  program  in  three  districts  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  above  proposal  is  in  direct  implementation  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  that:  “The  total  diet  studies  on  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  initiated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  should  be 
expanded.”  This  proposal  would  also  provide  more  data  to  supplement  FDA’s 
continuing  nationwide  sampling  of  the  estimated  2.5  million  interstate  shipments 
of  raw  agricultural  products  which  reached  a level  of  more  than  25,000  samples 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 


Additional  Field  Laboratory  Staff  and  Equipment  Requested  for  This 

New  Program 

Staff 


Grade 

Title 

Number 

GS-11.  

Chemist 

3 

GS-9 

do  _ 

6 

GS-7 

...  do ... 

3 

GS-4 

Laboratory  helper 

3 

Total  positions  

15 

Equipment:  Basic  pesticides  analysis  equipment  required  for  1 field  district 


Item 

Number 

Amount 

Gas  chromatograph,  microcoulometric 

1 

$11,000 
10, 000 
5, 600 
3, 400 

Recording  spectrophotometer 

1 

Gas  chromatograph,  electron  capture 

1 

Balances  

4 

Convection  oven. 

2 

2,400 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

Waring  blenders 

4 

Centrifuge 

1 

Wiley  mill 

1 

Omnimixer..  _ 

2 

Vacuum  pumps  

3 

700 

Food  chopper..  . _.  

1 

600 

Evaporator..  _ . _ 

2 

500 

Hot  plate _.  __  _ 

3 

300 

Chromatography  tank... 

3 

300 

Ultraviolet  light 

1 

300 

Water  bath 

1 

200 

Dipping  tank ... 

2 

200 

Gas  tank 

2 

200 

Solvent  distillation  equipment 

100 

Chromatography  accessories.  ..  ._ 

100 

Miscellaneous  small  equipment  and  special  glassware 

1,500 

Total 

42,  000 

Total  funds  requested  for  equipment  requirements  for  three  districts  to  be 
equipped  for  pesticides  analysis,  $42,000X3  = $126,000. 


PESTICIDES  RESEARCH 

A total  of  14  positions  and  $210,000  is  requested  to  permit  FDA  to  expand 
its  pesticides  research  studies,  studies  that  will  help  develop  new  methods  of 
detecting  and  identifying  pesticides,  as  well  as  studies  to  improve  the  Federal 
Government’s  understanding  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  human  beings.  The 
program  contemplates  research  by  FDA’s  own  staff,  as  well  as  research  to  be 
undertaken  under  contract. 

FDA  research 

Among  the  projects  planned  to  be  undertaken  by  FDA’s  own  staff  are  the 
following.  The  information  produced  by  these  studies  will  improve  FDA’s 
ability  to  establish  reasonable  and  safe  tolerances: 

1.  Interaction  among  pesticides  and  between  pesticides  and  other  physiologically 
active  compounds  such  as  drugs , food  additives,  etc. — It  is  now  known  that  many 
chemicals  used  in  pesticides  are  changed  to  more  toxic  substances  when  they 
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interact  with  other  chemicals  found  in  plants  and  animals.  Evidence  that  this 
effect  can  occur  is  found  in  the  well-known  synergism  between  certain  organic 
phosphates.  It  is  conceivable  that  other  such  interactions  are  possible  within 
and  between  other  classes  of  pesticides.  Perhaps  a greater  potential  danger  is 
the  interaction  of  pesticides  with  medicinal  materials,  food  additives,  and  related 
compounds.  The  recently  described  synergism  between  certain  tranquilizers 
and  organic  phosphate  pesticides  in  humans  and  rats  may  be  a harbinger  of  other 
such  interactions.  Work  in  this  area  will  involve  the  screening  of  representative 
compounds  for  synergistic  effects  and  basic  studies  on  the  mechanism  of  synergism. 
Methods  will  be  developed  to  detect  the  compounds  resulting  from  synergistic 
actions.  This  research  is  in  direct  implementation  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  that  “*  * * toxicity  studies  (of  pesti- 
cides) include  determination  of  * * * possible  synergism  and  potentiation  of 
effects  of  commonly  used  pesticides  with  * * * commonly  used  drugs  * * 

2.  Metabolism , storage,  and  toxicity  of  pesticides  and  their  plant  and  animal 
metabolites  in  the  mammal. — A knowledge  of  pesticide  metabolite  pharmacology 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  parent  compounds.  Because  degradation 
products  may  have  different  toxicological  properties  than  their  parent  materials, 
this  information  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  toxic  action  of  pesticides. 
Studies  will  be  directed  toward  the  identification  of  pesticide  metabolites,  their 
toxicity,  and  their  patterns  of  excretion  and  storage. 


Staff  and  Equipment  Requested 
Staff 


Grade 

Title 

GS-14  - 

Embryologist  

GS-13 — 

Pharmacologist  _ 

GS-13 

Biochemists 

GS-13 - 

Chemists _ . 

GS-12 

Biochemists. _ 

GS-12 

Histologist  _ _ _ _ ■ _ 

GS-11  

Biochemist  - 

GS-11 

Chemist  

GS-9 ____ 

Biologist _ _ _ 

GS-7 

Technician  _ _ 

GS-5  

Clerk-typist  - _ _ ■__ 

GS-2 

Laboratory  aid__  

GS-2 

Animal  caretaker 

Total  

Number 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


14 


Equipment 

Included  in  the  request  for  $210,000  for  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1964  pesticides 
research  efforts  is  an  amount  of  $145,000  for  special  purpose,  scientific  equipment 
necessary  to  undertake  the  FDA  research  projects  described  above.  This  equip- 
ment consists  of  the  following: 


1 refrigerated  centrifuge $5,  000 

1 autotechnicon 5,  000 

1 IR  spectrophotometer 4,  000 

1 gas  chromatograph 10,  000 

1 U.V.  flow  analyzer 4,  000 

1 ultramicrospectrophotometer 10,  000 

1 centrifuge,  Sharpies 2,  000 

1 electrophoresis  apparatus 3,  000 

1 ultracentrifuge 7,  000 

1 infrared  spectrophotometer  and  accessories 17,  000 

1 centrifuge,  Int 3,  000 

1 refrigerated  electrophoresis 4,  000 

1 fraction  collector 1,  000 

1 U.V.  spectrophotometer 10,  000 

1 U.V.  visible  recording  spectroph 15,  000 

1 GLC  with  radioactivity  monitoring 11,  000 

1 radioactivity  counter,  etc 10,  000 

1 multichannel  amplifier,  recorders,  oscilloscopies,  sensors 22,  000 

1 warburg  apparatus 2,  000 


Total 145,000 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  market  basket  sampling  program  and  the  intramural 
research  programs  discussed  above,  all  of  the  other  reprograming  items  in  fiscal 
year  1964  represent  programs,  activities,  and  operations  that  are  not  new  to 
FDA  but  that  rather  have  been  identified  before  in  budget  estimates,  congressional 
hearings  and  other  communications,  or  have  grown  out  of  basic  programs  carried 
on  by  the  agency. 

For  example,  the  methoxychlor  contract  ($135,000),  although  different  in 
the  research  approach  that  it  takes  toward  finding  out  more  about  this  much 
used  pesticide,  does  not  constitute  a departure  into  an  entirely  new  program. 
Methoxychlor  and  related  compounds  have  long  been  studied  in  various  ways 
by  FDA  intramurally,  but  this  pesticide’s  growing  popularity  among  users  has 
made  it  evident  that  further  studies  in  depth  should  be  undertaken.  Hence, 
the  decision  to  enter  into  a contractual  research  program  making  use  of  primates, 
including  human  beings.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  factors  that  influenced 
the  decisions  to  reprogram  funds  for  this  program  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
contractor  was  at  that  time  in  a position  to  make  prison  volunteers  immediately 
available  to  the  program. 

As  for  the  action  to  relocate  headquarters  operations  to  Boston,  here  again 
this  is  no  departure  in  basic  FDA  programs.  The  positions  that  have  been 
transferred  are  doing  precisely  the  same  work  that  they  were  doing  here  at  head- 
quarters. The  sole  reason  for  their  transfer  is  the  critical  laboratory  space 
shortage  here  at  headquarters.  In  Boston  they  have  been  placed  in  the  labora- 
tories that  were  formerly  used  by  FDA’s  Boston  field  district  staff.  This  latter 
staff  has  since  moved  to  an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  district  office  laboratory. 

The  training  program  being  undertaken  by  contract  with  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity grew  out  of  a pilot  program  discussed  in  FDA’s  1964  budget  request. 
At  the  time  that  request  was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  FDA  was  uncertain 
as  to  whether  the  program  should  be  designed,  staffed,  and  operated  by  FDA 
in  FDA  facilities  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  carry  out  the  program  through 
a contractual  arrangement  with  an  outside  organization.  Following  a careful 
study  to  determine  more  precisely  what  the  content  of  the  training  program 
should  be  and  what  resources  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  it,  keeping  in 
mind  FDA’s  critical  training  needs  in  fiscal  year  1964  when  an  estimated  1,400 
to  1,500  new  employees  will  join  the  rolls,  it  was  concluded  that,  at  least  in  its 
initial  phases,  more  effective  progress  could  be  made  in  1964  by  placing  the  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  a well-established  academic  institution.  A search  was  then 
made  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  which  resulted  in  awarding  a contract  to 
Georgetown  University. 

The  establishment  of  a field  data  processing  system  was,  again,  the  outgrowth 
of  a pilot  program  identified  to  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  docu- 
ment. The  pressing  need  for  a method  to  extract,  code,  and  promptly  retrieve 
the  quantities  of  valuable  data  found  in  inspection,  sample  collection,  sample 
examination,  and  other  field  reports  led  to  the  decision  to  install  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  in  each  FDA  district  office  following  a successful 
pilot  testing  program  carried  out  in  two  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  some  of  the  good  reasons  why  it  was  neces- 
sary and  what  would  have  happened  if  you  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  an  operation,  such  as  a law  enforcement  operation, 
that  covers  the  entire  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  supply  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  inevitable  that  during  the  course  of  the  year,  events  occur  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  detail  at  the  beginning  of  the  jmar. 
It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  this  committee  and  Congress 
wanted  the  general  appropriation  that  we  had  to  be  spent  for  the 
specific  purposes  dealt  wdth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  that  the 
main  consideration  was  that  the  overall  enforcement  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  to  be  carried  fonvard  in  the  public  interest. 

PESTICIDES 

Now,  during  the  course  of  this  last  year,  one  very  significant  thing 
that  happened  was  the  development  of  tremendous  public  interest 
in  the  pesticides  used  in  this  country.  Among  the  other  things  that 
happened  was  the  publication  of  a book  that  had  great  public 
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appeal  and  perhaps  was  responsible  for  the  appointment,  or  may 
have  influenced  the  appointment,  by  the  President’s  scientific  adviser, 
of  a Panel  on  the  Use  of  Pesticides. 

The  Panel  was  charged  with  looking  into  the  whole  business  of 
the  use  of  pesticides  on  our  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  into  the  prob- 
lems engendered  by  the  increased  use  of  pesticides  and  their  effects 
not  in  segments  but  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  water  supply, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  wildlife,  in  this  country,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  foods  and  drugs,  and  to  try  to  bring  together  a composite 
picture  of  the  entire  operation. 

Well,  as  a result  of  that  report,  which  was  made  on  May  15,  1963, 
the  report  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  it  was  appended  a directive  to  those  administrative  agencies 
within  the  Government  which  have  responsibilities  in  the  various 
fields  where  specific  recommendations  had  been  made  by  the  Panel. 
Some  of  those  involved  our  activities.  It  involved  things  that  we 
had  thought  should  be  done,  but  we  were  now  specifically  directed 
to  speed  up  their  accomplishment,  and  we  felt  that  this  was  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health. 

So  we  did  take  money  that  we  had  available  and  used  it  to  accen- 
tuate a program  that  had  been  discussed  in  detail  with  this  committee. 
The  money  was  made  available  not  by  taking  it  away  from  some  other 
program  we  had  discussed  with  this  committee,  but  by  taking  it  from 
the  money  that  we  saved  by  not  being  able  to  recruit  at  the  rate 
that  we  had  predicted  during  the  year. 

In  other  words,  our  recruitment  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
the  number  of  people  we  said  we  would  have,  but  we  did  not  get  them 
on  the  rolls  as  fast  as  we  thought  we  would,  and  thereby  we  had  this 
money  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  letter  to  this  committee. 

Now,  as  a basic  part  of  our  program  we  have  started  in  a modest 
way  to  try  to  get  a composite  picture  of  what,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
average  citizen  is  eating  in  the  way  of  DDT  and  all  these  pesticides 
we  have  to  deal  with.  So  we  decided  the  best  way  to  get  this  picture 
was  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  makes  a periodic 
survey,  to  see  what  the  average  person  buys  and  eats.  We  took  the 
results  of  this  survey  and  we  picked  the  teenage  boys  as  probably  the 
group  in  the  population  who  are  the  heartiest  eaters,  and  who  eat  a 
highly  diversified  diet.  We  took  their  diet,  and  then  we  went  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and,  in  the  supermarkets  and  corner 
grocery  stores,  we  bought  foodstuffs  to  match  what  would  go  into 
this  market  basket.  We  then  analyzed  these  samples.  This  gave  us 
the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a program  to  provide  us  with  a better  base- 
line from  which  to  carry  forward  our  pesticide  program. 

This  particular  program  cost  us  $220,000  to  reprogram. 

Now,  another  part  of  this  was  to  accelerate  our  headquarters 
research.  We  supplied  the  President’s  Panel  with  information  from 
our  files,  and  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should  accelerate 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  certain  pesticides  should  be  left 
on  the  market.  Thus  in  order  to  accomplish  that  program  more 
quickly  than  we  had  previously  planned,  we  allocated  another  $210,000 
to  pursue  the  basic  laboratory  research  that  is  necessary  to  implement 
that  part  of  the  program. 

Another  phase  of  this  whole  matter  has  been  that  in  the  past, 
almost  exclusively,  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  we  can  eat  a 
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certain  amount  of  a poisonous  pesticide  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
scientists  by  feeding  the  material  to  test  animals.  You  feed  this 
material  to  the  animals — rats  and  dogs — for  a period  of  2 years,  then 
take  these  animals  apart,  examine  their  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  blood, 
and  everything  else,  and  you  get  a pretty  good  picture  of  what  it 
did  to  the  annuals,  what  it  did  to  their  functions  and  their  organs. 

Well,  it  has  been  increasingly  clear,  as  the  years  have  advanced, 
that  the  varietal  differences  between  animals  and  humans  make  it 
highly  desirable  to  utilize  every  advance  in  science  to  try  to  make  the 
transition  from  animal  experimentation  to  humans.  Recently,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a contract  whereby,  when  we  had 
completed  our  work  on  animals  and  had  determined  that  this  material 
appears  to  be  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  feeding  animals,  you  then 
turn  to  man  and  certain  other  primates  and  higher  animals. 

Now,  this  program,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  important  to  get  into  and 
to  get  into  immediately,  as  we  indicated  in  our  letter,  and  we  did 
reprogram  $105,000  to  bring  that  about. 

REPROGRAMING  TO  DO  RESEARCH  ON  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Then  there  was  another  program  that  came  up  in  an  emergency  way. 
I do  not  want  to  speak  about  this  in  any  alarmist  fashion,  because  I do 
not  believe  it  is  an  alarmist  situation.  But  we  got  reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  that  certain  cereal  products,  certain  cereal 
crops  that  are  very  important  in  this  country,  could  contain  a very 
toxic  poison  if  permitted  to  be  spoiled  by  a certain  type  of  mold. 
There  was  some  word  that  came  out  of  England  which  clearly  asso- 
ciated these  very  important  cereal  agricultural  crops  with  this  poison. 

So  it  was  important  for  us  to  know  several  things : One,  did  we  have 
a problem  in  the  use  of  these  cereals  in  feedstuffs  in  the  United 
States — was  it  going  to  kill  our  farm  animals;  and,  two,  since  one 
cereal  involved  is  quite  importantly  used  in  our  diet,  it  was  important 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  to  the  continued  economy  of  the  people 
who  raise  these  products,  for  us  to  be  able  to  state  authoritatively 
whether  or  not  there  was  a health  problem. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  problem  to  some  extent  in  our  appearance 
here,  but  the  developments  made  it  essential  in  our  judgment  to  move 
forward  in  this  program  with  greater  rapidity  than  had  been  apparent 
at  the  time  we  were  up  here.  We  were  moving  out  of  a laboratory  in 
Boston  to  move  into  the  new  laboratory  that  you  provided  for  us,  and 
we  thought  it  was  an  opportune  time  not  to  dismantle  the  old  labora- 
tory, but,  instead,  to  use  it,  since  we  had  no  space  in  Washington, 
to  carry  out  this  basic  research  that  was  so  much  needed  in  an  emer- 
gency way. 

We  found  that  to  do  this  we  would  have  to  buy  equipment  and  to 
make  installations  there  that  would  cost  us  an  additional  $55,000 
that  we  had  not  anticipated.  We  reprogramed  that  money  and  used 
it  in  the  Boston  area. 

I may  say  that  that  program  is  moving  ahead  very  rapidly  and,  up 
to  now,  we  have  been  able  to  reassure  the  people  who  were  generally 
concerned  about  this;  and  I think  that  the  problem  is  going  to  be 
solved. 

There  are  other  agencies  of  government  that  are  involved  in  this, 
too,  but  our  part,  I think,  is  quite  important. 
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NEW  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

We  have  talked  several  times  in  this  committee  about  the  great 
progress  that  medical  science  has  made  in  the  last  decade  or  two. 
Another  area  that  has  changed  fundamentally  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  science  of  analytical  chemistry.  Literally,  a skilled  analytical 
chemist  who  had  graduated  from  the  best  insitutions  in  this  country 
10  years  ago  would  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  procedures  that  are  used  today  to  analyze  particularly  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  has  gone  through  a complete  evolution.  Now, 
10  or  15  years  ago,  we  were  measuring  one  part  per  thousand,  and  we 
thought  we  were  achieving  considerable  accuracy  with  the  great 
majority  of  items.  But  today,  the  need  for  and  the  use  of  additives 
in  foods,  the  use  of  additives  in  the  way  of  pesticides  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  all  of  the  complexities  of  modern  manufacturing 
techniques,  where  contaminants  can  get  in  from  packaging  products 
and  whatnot,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  measure  contaminants  in 
foodstuffs  in  parts  per  million  and  not  infrequently  in  parts  per  billion. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  utilize  a whole  new  physical 
chemical  science  in  analytical  chemistry.  There  is  gas  chromatog- 
raphy, which  is  the  most  important  development  in  this  field.  We 
use  instruments  that  are  often  more  complex  than  an  electronic 
computer. 

So  we  were  confronted  with  the  proposition  that  our  chemists, 
who  are  very  highly  skilled  people,  would  either  have  to  be  trained 
individually  in  all  of  this  new  instrumentation  or  new  analytical 
procedure,  interfering  with  our  enforcement  activities  because  our 
best,  most  skilled  people  would  have  to  be  taken  off  enforcement  work 
and  put  on  training,  or  we  would  have  to  turn  somewhere  else  to  get 
our  chemists  updated  in  these  new  techniques. 

I talked  to  the  committee  last  year  when  I was  up  here  about  that. 
The  general  philosophy  that  we  needed  to  do  this  and  should  do  this 
was,  I think,  endorsed  in  your  deliberations  and  in  your  conclusions. 

But  when  we  came  to  work  out  our  budget,  we  found  that  we  had 
budgeted  $135,000  for  this  operation.  We  were  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  with  Georgetown  University,  and  our  chemists  and  theirs 
were  working  together;  but  when  we  got  down  to  the  final  phases  of  our 
negotiations,  it  was  determined  that  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
thing  for  the  Government  was  for  us  to  buy  and  keep  title  to  the 
physical  equipment.  This  was  not  originally  anticipated.  This 
equipment  is  tremendously  costly. 

So  we  found  that  to  move  forward  with  the  program  and  get  it 
going  with  dispatch,  we  would  have  to  reprogram  $131,000.  And 
so  we  did  that. 

I may  say  that  the  first  class  is  just  about  through  their  training 
program.  It  is  a great  help  to  us  in  the  efficiency  of  our  operations. 
It  is  a morale  booster  to  our  chemists  in  the  field.  The  program  is 
good  enough  so  that  our  people  who  go  through  it  can  get  credit 
toward  graduate  degrees. 

If  we  had  not  done  this,  we  would  have  had  to  do  it  by  another 
process  in  each  one  of  our  field  districts;  and  I think  the  total  cost 
would  have  been  very  much  greater,  and  we  would  have  been  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  advise  the  White  House  program, 
which  felt  we  should  move  ahead  rapidly,  that  we  would  be  delayed. 
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FIELD  DATA  PROCESSING 

The  final  item  had  to  do  with  the  field  data-processing  system. 
This  is  the  matter  of  bringing  automation  to  the  vast  variety  of  facts 
that  are  acquired  through  our  inspectors’  visits  to  the  thousands  of 
factories  in  this  country.  Our  problem  is  to  get  all  of  this  information, 
both  from  the  factory  inspections  and  from  the  analysis  of  foodstuffs, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  tabulated  and  put  down  in  machines,  so  that 
instead  of  having  a manual  operation  to  retrieve  it,  we  can  punch  a 
card  and  get  it. 

For  example,  if  we  find  that  we  want  to  recall  a certain  food  additive 
we  have  allowed  on  the  market,  instead  of  having  to  go  manually 
through  all  of  our  files  and  find  out  what  firms  use  this  material  in 
then  foodstuffs,  we  can  punch  buttons  and  the  information  comes  out 
automatically  and  we  can  thus  retrieve  the  data  very  quickly.  The 
same  is  true  of  new  drugs  when  we  find  something  that  is  bad  and  we 
have  to  take  it  off  the  market. 

The  chief  inspector  can  plan  his  work  with  much  better  dispatch. 

Again  some  of  our  plans  for  this  were  identified  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  document  submitted  last  year.  When  we  tried  to  put 
it  into  operation,  we  needed  $148,000  more  than  we  had  asked  for. 

That  covers  all  of  the  items  that  we  did  reprogram. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  REPROGRAMING 

If  you  wish,  I can  tell  you  where  we  got  the  money  to  do  this 
reprograming. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Source  of  funds  for  reprograming 


1.  A cutback  in  salary  rates  and  salary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1964 $171,  000 

2.  Delay  in  recruiting  new  positions  authorized  for  the  1st  time  in 

1964 203,  000 

3.  Rental  funds  available  due  to  delays  in  construction  of  field  district 

offices  and  inability  to  rent  space  at  headquarters 318,  000 

4.  A shift  of  emphasis  away  from  radiological  health  programs  which 

permitted  4 positions  to  be  reprogramed  to  pesticides  work 30,  000 


5.  The  original  budget  approved  by  the  Congress  included  40  positions 
to  provide  central  service  operations  for  the  laboratories  to  be 
located  in  the  new  headquarters  laboratory  facility  (FOB-8). 
Because  of  delays  in  completion  of  this  facility,  the  positions 
will  not  be  required  as  originally  planned.  FDA’s  current  plan 
is  that  25  of  these  40  positions  will  be  reprogramed  to  the  pesticides 
work  that  is  being  planned.  In  addition  to  the  positions, 
$147,000  is  also  available  for  reprograming.  The  15  remaining 
positions  will  be  recruited  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964  for  training  in 


preparation  for  FOB-8  central  service  operations  in  1965 147,  000 

Total  available 869,  000 


The  reprograming  does  not  add  to  the  authorized  staff  level  for  fiscal  year 
1964  or  to  the  funds  made  available  to  FDA  for  obligation.  These  program 
changes  are  also  consistent  with  the  basic  programs  that  have  been  carried  on 
by  FDA  for  the  past  several  years. 

Increases  in  1965  Budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  increase  of  $3,813,000  for  1965  includes  $2,374,- 
000  for  mandatory  cost  increases  and  $1,727,000  in  decreases,  mainly 
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for  nonrecurring  equipment  expense,  so  there  is  a net  increase  for 
program  expansion  of  $3,166,000. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A summary  breakdown  of  this  increase  is  set  forth 
on  pages  9 and  10  of  your  justifications. 

DRUG  PROGRAM 

The  first  item  is  50  positions  and  $469,000  for  the  drug  program. 
How  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  recent  legislation? 

Mr.  Larrick.  All  50  of  them  would  be  in  the  category  to  which 
you  just  referred. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  legislation? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  October 
1962.  These  grew  out  of  the  tragedy  of  thalidomide,  you  recall,  in 
Europe  where  thousands  of  babies  were  born  without  arms  and  legs. 

SCIENCE  INFORMATION  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  now,  the  next  one,  “Science  information 
and  communications,”  63  positions  and  $951,000. 

Is  there  a definite  system  for  coordinating  with  the  Public  Health 
Service? 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  are  a variety  of  systems  to  coordinate  with 
the  Public  Health  Service.  These  range  all  the  way  from  the  periodic 
group  meetings  we  are  having  increasingly  with  their  scientists  in 
various  categories,  to  a very  normal  memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  Public  Health  Service  and  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
about  the  exchange  of  scientific  information  in  a number  of  categories. 
I would  say  that  while  there  is  much  room  for  further  development 
in  this  area,  we  have  moved  a great  way  in  the  exchange  of  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  real  problems? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I think  the  real  problem  is  the  mass  of  information 
and  the  business  of  identifying  what  areas  they  need  from  us  and 
what  areas  we  need  from  them. 

I think  there  is  no  problem  in  the  desire  of  both  groups  to  want  to 
work  together  very  fully. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  have  a number  of  new  agreements. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  you  do  not  have  quite  enough.  I do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  could  always  do  better. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  have  just  in  the  last  year  or  18  months  sent 
in  or  entered  into  a number  of  new  agreements  and  working  relation- 
ships with  PHS,  particularly  NIH.  We  could  file  these  for  the  record. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Let  us  do  that. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 
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Agreements  between  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  other  governmental 
agencies  for  exchange  of  information  and  to  coordinate  activities 


TJ.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Date 

Participants  in  agreement 

Subject  of  agreement 

Feb.  26,1945 

Apr.  2, 1953 
May  29, 1953 

Oct.  19,1959 
June  27,1961 
Mar.  1,1963 

Oct.  22,1963 

Feb.  6,1964 

Office  of  Supply  (CCC),  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (M.  J. 
McConnell,  CD/B/PPA). 

The  Information  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Disposal  of  some  products  which,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  have  become  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  be  brought  into  conform- 
ity by  the  Office  of  Supply  before  disposing  of 
such  lots. 

To  promote  greater  sanitation  in  warehousing, 
transportation,  and  milling  of  food  grain. 

Inspection  and  standardization  activities  related 
to  food  products. 

Exchange  of  information  on  food  facilities. 

Joint  production  of  motion  picture  to  show  how 
farmers  use  pesticides  properly. 

Research  on  the  breeding  and  use  of  small  swine 
as  a laboratory  animal  for  toxicity  studies. 

Concerning  the  inspection,  sampling,  and  exam- 
ination of  imported  dates  and  date  materials. 

Coordination  of  activities  of  the  three  depart- 
ments pertaining  to  pesticides  with  special 
reference  to  registration  and  the  setting  of 
tolerances  to  give  effect  to  the  pertinent  recom- 
mendations of  the  May  15,  1963,  report  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
Use  of  Pesticides. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE 

MOBILIZATION 

Sept.  29, 1960 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Utilization  of  facilities,  personnel  and  such  other 
services  as  may  be  required  (contract  No. 
CDM-SE  61-22). 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sept.  14, 1961 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Joint  study  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
requirements  for  storage,  correlation,  and 
retrieval  of  chemical  and  biological  information 
and  materials  (automatic  data  processing) . 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

May  10,1960 
Sept.  15,1960 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

M ilitaryMedicalSupplyAgency,  Foo  d 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Corps  of  Engineers  will  notify  District  Directors 
of  floods  considered  to  cause  damage  to  foods 
and  drugs  or  which  contaminate  water  used  in 
processing  foods  and  drugs. 

To  establish  policy  and  procedure  by  which  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  make 
certain  inspections  and  conduct  tests  relative 
to  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  manufactured  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  Military  Medical 
Supply  Agency. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

June  9, 1954 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

To  correlate  more  effectively  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  prevent  overlapping 
activities  and  duplication  of  effort. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

July  24, 1958  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  offers  continuous 
advisory  service  in  regard  to  fish  mandatory 
standards  and  inspection  program. 
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Date 

Participants  in  agreement 

Subject  of  agreement 

Dec.  12,1958 

Aug.  2, 1960 
Aug.  22,1960 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
the  Interior,  The  Oyster  Growers  and 
Dealers  Association  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Government-industry  cooperative  oyster  re- 
search program  (GICORP). 

Inspection  and  standardization  activities  related 
to  fishery  products  (informal). 

U.S.  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Aug.  21,1939 

Post  Office  Department,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  a larger  number  of 
cases  by  the  Mail  Fraud  Unit,  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Collaborative  Section, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

July  11,1957 

Office  of  Field  Administration,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Administrative  provisions  for  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  Department  order  16-1,  Supple- 
ment 1,  to  insure  more  effective  coordination  of 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
field  operation. 

May  8, 1961 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Preparation  of  market-purchased  foods  for  table 
use  where  the  supervision  of  a dietitian  is  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  the  prepared  or  cooked 
foods  for  research  use. 

Jan.  5, 1962 

Division  of  Health  Mobilization,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (formerly  with 
the  office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion)   

To  provide  testing  services  for  items  in  the  Civil 
Defense  Medical  Stockpile. 

July  10,1963 

Division  of  Community  Health,  Bu- 
reau of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Services,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

To  create  more  formal  relationships  which  will 
assure  the  timely  flow  of  relevant  information 
between  the  two  agencies. 

July  9, 1963 

Environmental  Health,  Bureau  of  State 
Services,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration  

To  establish  liaison  agreements  covering  areas 
where  close  approximation  of  interest  or  re- 
sponsibility exists,  in  order  to  continue  re- 
lationships and  to  identify  points  of  contact. 

May  I 6, 1963 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 

To  create  more  formal  relationships  which  will 
guarantee  the  timely  flow  of  potentially  rele- 
vant information  between  them. 

Feb,  5, 1964 

National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 
Health  Service,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  provide  supportive  and  service  functions 
related  to  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
interests.  The  role  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  is  essentially  that  of  a service  organi- 
zation; the  role  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration essentially  that  of  a scientific  advisory 
group,  both  sharing  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  volume  and  quality  of  information 
services,  present  and  future,  related  to  publish- 
ed information. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

May  28. 1959 
June  4, 1959 
Nov.  1, 1960 

Veterans’  Administration,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  . 

To  establish  policies  and  procedures  which  will 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  testing  facili- 
ties of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

May  15, 1959 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Agreement  to  notify  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration field  districts  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents where  drugs  are  involved. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Halfway  through  the  justification  you  say,  “review- 
ing medical  literature.”  Could  there  not  be  some  arrangement  with 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  on  this? 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  agreements  cover  that. 

INFORMATION  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  $100,000  is  requested  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Science  Communications  Study  to  be  under- 
taken in  fiscal  year  1964  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

What  are  they? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  is  an  engineering  firm  experienced  in  infor- 
mation handling  systems,  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  They  are 
conducting  a comprehensive  survey  of  our  medical  and  scientific 
program,  our  new  drug  application  process,  the  process  by  which  we 
establish  tolerances  for  food  additives  and  insecticides,  and  similar 
work  processes.  Our  aim  is  to  design  a central  communications 
system  which  will  enable  us  to  put  before  the  doctor,  who  is  reviewing 
a new  drug  application  or  another  scientist  who  might  be  reviewing 
a proposal  for  a pesticide,  everything  we  have  in  our  files  concerning 
previous  products  of  a similar  nature  so  that  he  can  have  these 
materials  and  information  available  to  him  in  a convenient  form. 

Their  study  has  been  underway  now  for  about  4 months.  We 
expect  that  they  will  file  a report  with  us  by  the  end  of  this  month 
or  the  first  part  of  March.  We  know  fairly  well  that  they  are  going 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  a central  index  system,  which  would 
utilize  so-called  satellite  points  of  information. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  has  a program  of  research  and 
reference  which  is  also  linked  with  the  Medlars  program  at  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine.  Under  their  concept,  that  program 
would  stay  in  existence,  but  the  central  index  system  to  which  it 
would  be  tied  would  be  able  to  draw  out  of  that  existing  system  all 
the  useful  information,  put  it  in  machinable  form,  and  transmit  it 
to  the  doctor  or  scientist  at  his  worksite  for  convenient  reference. 

The  whole  objective  here  is  to  put  the  scientist  in  a better  position 
to  make  a better  decision. 

CONSUMER  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING  FOODS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  now,  the  next  one,  “Consumer  health 
programs  involving  foods,”  you  are  asking  for  53  new  positions  and 
$364,000. 

Mr.  Larrick.  A lot  of  this  can  be  illustrated  by  the  two  episodes 
that  occurred  during  the  past  year  involving  a type  of  poison  called 
botulinus  E. 

The  most  recent  one  was  an  episode  where  10  people  were  killed 
because  of  the  contamination  of  smoked  fish  with  the  toxin  produced  by 
this  botulinus  organism. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  a bacteria  that  secretes  a poison  as  a byproduct 
of  its  body  metabolism,  and  this  byproduct  is  among  the  most  poi- 
sonous substances  known  to  man. 

Way  back  years  ago,  California  had  this  organism,  a different  type  of 
botulinus,  in  the  soil;  and  there  was  a very  famous  food  poisoning 
outbreak  connected  with  ripe  olives  which  covered  much  of  the 
country.  That  was  caused  by  a botulinus  organism  B. 
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As  a result  of  that  episode,  the  canning  industry  in  this  country 
worked  out  processes  and  procedures  for  the  canning  and  handling 
of  all  the  products  they  produce,  so  that  for  30  years  they  did  not  have 
another  outbreak  of  botulinus  poisoning.  (Last  year  we  did  have  one 
case  on  the  west  coast  which  we  dealt  with.)  Now  we  are  faced  with 
the  problems  of  a new  type  of  botulinus,  which  ordinarily  has  been 
associated  geographically  with  climates  north  of  us. 

They  have  had  this  type  of  botulinus  outbreaks  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Canada,  and  various  other  places,  mostly  from  home-prepared 
products;  and  we  are  now  confronted  with  a botulinus  E contamina- 
tion of  smoked  fish. 

We  made  a survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  found  the  spores  or 
eggs  of  this  bacteria  in  the  mud  and  earth  of  several  locations. 

As  a result,  we  had  to  take  action  in  conjunction  with  the  smoked 
fish  industry,  after  consultation  with  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
experts  on  this  subject,  whereby  we  advised  people  to  throw  away  all 
the  smoked  fish  that  came  from  this  area  that  they  had  in  their  re- 
frigerators at  home.  We  had  to  advise  the  stores  of  the  country  to 
discard  smoked  fish  from  this  area,  and  we  got  together  with  the 
industry  itself  and  agreed  that  for  the  time  being  there  would  be  no 
more  smoked  fish  produced  in  this  area,  unless  the  smoking  process 
brought  the  fish  to  a certain  temperature  for  a certain  length  of  time, 
after  which  the  fish  would  be  kept  in  a frozen  state  until  it  reached  the 
consumer. 

Well,  all  of  this  has  been  terribly  distressing  to  a great  many  people 
in  this  industry,  quite  innocent  people,  because  the  market  for  this 
commodity  has  been  terribly  hurt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  this  particular  problem,  the  1965 
budget  request  would  help  FDA  attack  a number  of  collateral  food 
problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  provide  some  of  those  for  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Requested  Increases  for  Fiscal  Year  1965  To  Strengthen  FDA  Programs 

Involving  Foods 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Fifty-three  positions  and  $364,000  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  improve 
FDA’s  continuing  food  programs  to  protect  consumers’  health.  Twenty  of 
the  fifty-three  would  work  on  research  problems  involving  adulteration,  sanita- 
tion, food  poisoning,  training  field  bacteriologists,  evaluating  food  manufacturing 
practices,  and  continuing  research  on  food  additives.  The  remaining  33  of  the 
53  positions  would  be  assigned  to  the  bacteriological  surveillance  program  in  the 
field  districts  to  help  avoid  food  poisoning  problems,  such  as  those  recently  con- 
nected with  tuna  and  smoked  fish  contaminated  by  botulism  organisms.  Further 
discussion  of  these  increases  follows: 

1.  Food  research: 

Positions 20 

Amount.. $171,  000 

Twenty  positions  and  $171,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  food  re- 
search programs  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

As  food  research  by  industry  creates  entirely  new  food  products,  new  prepara- 
tions of  old  products  and  novel  methods  for  distribution,  storage,  and  marketing 
of  foods,  so  also  must  FDA  perform  research  to  keep  pace  with  these  new  develop- 
ments in  discharging  its  responsibility  to  guard  the  health  of  the  Nation’s  food 
consumers.  The  additional  positions  would  work  on  research  problems  such  as  the 
following: 
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(а)  Development  of  analytical  methods  to  detect  and  identify  specific 
kinds  of  food  adulteration  found  in  samples  collected  by  FDA  inspectors 
to  speed  fieldwork  in  preventing  adulterated  products  from  reaching  the 
consumer. 

(б)  Studies  to  obtain  definitive  data  regarding  the  connection  between 
industrial  food  sanitation  practices  and  the  spread  of  foodborne  viral  diseases 
to  enforce  sanitation  standards  for  a cleaner  and  safer  food  supply. 

(c)  Development  of  expertise  to  improve  evaluations  of  food  manufacturing 
plants,  equipment,  procedures,  and  controls. 

( d ) Development  of  improved  methods  to  isolate  and  identify  the  various 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  cause  food  poisoning  and  thereby  help  to  prevent  this 
serious  threat  to  consumers’  health  and  lives. 

( e ) Strengthening  of  the  scientific  staff  responsible  for  training  the  bacteri- 
ologists engaged  in  FDA’s  field  surveillance  program. 

(/)  Furthering  food  additives  research  with  emphasis  on  projects  such  as 
(1)  determining  whether  advanced  instrumentation,  e.g.  electrophoresis 
equipment,  can  be  used  to  isolate  and  separate  organic  compounds  and 
basic  elements  (arsenic,  lead,  selenium,  etc.)  in  food  additives  and  (2)  de- 
veloping testing  procedures  to  determine  liver  damage  in  test  animals,  since 
the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  indicators  of  toxic  substances. 

2.  Bacteriological  surveillance: 

Positions 33 

Amount $193,  000 

Of  the  53  positions  requested  for  FDA’s  food  programs,  33  positions  and 
$193,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  bacteriological  surveillance  program 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Many  new,  as  well  as  old,  food  processing  plants  are  manufacturing  or  packing 
frozen,  convenience  foods  of  the  ready-to-heat  or  ready-to-eat  varieties.  Sani- 
tation inspections,  including  bacteriological  appraisal  of  food  processing  plants 
and  procedures,  are  needed  to  insure  the  health  aspects  of  such  foods,  because 
undercooking  or  later  infection  of  the  foods  during  processing  can  lead  to  bacterio- 
logical contamination  that  may  result  in  food  poisoning.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  convenience  food  industry  produces  an  ever-present  potential  of 
serious  harm  to  American  consumers  as  evidenced  in  recent  deaths  from  tuna  and 
smoked  fish  contaminated  with  botulism  organisms. 

To  help  prevent  such  happenings,  FDA  has  had  a program  for  several  years 
whereby,  in  cooperation  with  headquarters  scientists,  bacteriologists  in  the  field 
accompany  inspectors  on  food  plant  inspections  to  make  special  studies  of  sani- 
tation and  controls.  Sources  of  contamination  are  determined  and  food  samples 
are  collected  for  bacteriological  examination.  These  samples  are  then  analyzed 
by  the  bacteriologists  in  special  laboratories  in  the  district  facility.  The  inspec- 
tional  and  analytical  information  obtained  from  this  kind  of  inspection  provides 
the  field  district  office  with  bases  for  evaluating  a plant’s  operations  and  for  deter- 
mining whether  action  is  necessary  to  correct  unhealthful  food  processing 
practices.  The  increase  in  staff  requested  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1965 
(15  bacteriologists  and  18  supporting  staff),  when  added  to  FDA  personnel 
already  engaged  in  this  program  (30  including  21  bacteriologists),  would  provide 
3 bacteriologists  each  for  the  San  Francisco  and  New  York  districts  and  2 each 
for  15  other  districts,  along  with  needed  supporting  personnel. 

FIELD  MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Next  is  improved  field  manpower  utilization.  You 
are  asking  for  18  additional  positions  and  $93,000. 

Most  of  those  are  inspector  aides.  This  is  something  new.  What 
are  they? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  the  inspector’s  car,  for  instance,  has  in  it  scales, 
jars,  and  all  sorts  of  sampling  equipments,  along  with  motors,  drills, 
and  all  sorts  of  tools  of  the  craft. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  it  is  not  personnel? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes;  it  does  involve  personnel.  When  the  inspector 
comes  in  with  his  load  of  materials,  instead  of  the  inspector  having  to 
spend  half  of  the  next  day  sealing  and  doing  all  the  manipulation  he 
would  have  to  do  with  this  material,  this  aide  would  help  him  and 
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instead  of  the  relatively  higher  salaried  inspector  doing  these  menial 
things,  the  aide  would  do  them  for  him — stock  his  car,  get  the  sampling 
equipment,  and  so  forth. 

EDUCATION,  INFORMATION,  AND  VOLUNTARY  COMPLIANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance: 
17  additional  positions  and  $243,000  “To  improve  programs  for  con- 
sumer and  industry  education.”  This  is  where  I was  going  to  ask 
you  what  have  you  done,  if  anything,  to  get  the  industry  and  trade 
associations  to  help. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  the  first  thing  we  have  done,  and  we  have 
done  it  for  a great  many  years,  is  to  meet  with  literally  hundreds 
of  different  industry  groups  every  year.  Every  one  of  our  district 
directors  throughout  the  country  makes  speeches  to  trade  associa- 
tion groups  all  over  the  country. 

We  in  Washington  go  to  the  national  meetings  of  our  trade  asso- 
ciation groups.  We  have  contact  committees  which  the  industry 
has  set  up  to  come  in  to  see  us  about  their  various  problems,  and  we 
try  to  work  out  a two-way  street,  both  by  personal  contact  and  by  a 
wide  variety  of  publications,  so  that  anybody  in  industry  who  wants 
to  know  how  to  comply  with  the  law  will  have  ready  access  to  the 
means  of  doing  it. 

IMPLEMENTING  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT^  SCIENCE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  on  pesticides,  you 
want  $390,000  to  implement  partially  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Pesticides. 

What  do  you  mean  “partially”? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  would  be  added  to  the  $400,000  which  we 
are  spending  this  year  out  of  1964  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  if  you  wanted  to  do  a good  job,  what  would 
you  be  asking  for? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  for  example,  the  1964  program  consists  of 
surveillance  procedures  in  only  3 of  our  18  districts.  In  the  1965 
program  we  would  extend  it  to  five. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  if  we  took  that  word  “partially”  out  of  that, 
what  would  you  be  asking  for? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Perhaps  money  to  extend  it  to  all  of  our  18  field 
districts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  How  much  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Somewhere  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  a dis- 
trict. There  would  be  additional  staff.  The  way  this  program 
works,  as  Mr.  Larrick  pointed  out  earlier,  is  to  collect  in  the  field 
samples  of  various  foodstuffs  which  would  normally  be  prepared  by 
the  housewife  in  her  home,  to  prepare  them  in  a similar  way  in  our 
labs  and  then  to  analyze  them  for  pesticide  residues.  We  would  hope 
to  accumulate  this  information  and  keep  it  on  record  for  our  own  use, 
and  also  to  add  to  the  general  knowledge  about  residue  levels  being 
found  in  foods  over  a long  period  of  time;  foods  eaten  by  the  citizen 
in  his  home. 
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There  is  a question  as  to  whether  we  could  practically  extend  this 
program  to  all  18  districts.  We  would  have  to  think  about  it.  The 
reference  to  “partially”  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a part  of  a 
two-pronged  program,  the  first  part  of  which  is  being  financed  this 
year. 

This  would  be  the  second  part. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  WORK  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  your  work  differ  from  that  of  the  Public 
Health  Service? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  our  job  is  to  do  research  that  will  permit  us  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  tolerances  that  we  have  to  establish  are 
valid.  We  have  to  go  back,  maybe  10  or  15  years,  and  reappraise 
them  in  the  light  of  all  new  developments. 

We  have  to  be  prepared  to  evaluate  each  new  tolerance  that  comes 
into  being.  We  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  have  analytical 
methods  that  will  permit  us  to  pick  up  a sample  of  a fruit  or  vegetable 
in  the  marketplace,  get  it  to  our  laboratories,  and  have  it  analyzed 
before  it  is  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Our  part  of  this  matter  is  a very  practical  operational  job  to  do 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  establish  tolerances  that  are  safe 
and  then,  having  established  the  tolerances,  to  enforce  them  and  see 
that  the  foods  distributed  to  the  consumer  are  safe  to  eat.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  broader  responsibility  for  the  whole  safety 
of  the  public. 

OUTSIDE  RESEARCH  CONTRACTS  ON  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $200,000  for  outside  research 
contracts  on  pesticides.  What  kinds  of  research? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ommended, and  the  President  made  it  a part  of  his  program  on  pesti- 
cides, the  reevaluation  of  existing  tolerances  and  the  reevaluation  of 
the  data  that  support  existing  tolerances  for  most  of  the  significant 
pesticides. 

The  Methoxychlor  contract,  as  Mr.  Larrick  pointed  out,  finances 
tests  on  primate  animals,  monkeys  and  apes,  and  some  tests  on 
humans,  both  for  the  first  time. 

If  we  might  come  back  for  a moment  to  the  reprograming,  this  is 
one  of  the  items  we  financed  under  the  reprograming.  Had  we  failed 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  to  enter  into  this  study,  the  knowl- 
edge which  will  result  would  have  been  lost  to  not  only  ourselves,  but 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  scientific  community  in  general. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  medical  school? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Albany  Medical  School,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  have  an  arrangement  for  volunteers  with  a 
New  York  penal  institution. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  would  be  the  first  test  of  this  particular 
pesticide  involving  human  beings.  Heretofore,  all  the  tests  on  which 
tolerances  had  been  based  involved  lower  animals.  Generally,  the 
contracts  would  be  to  help  us  reevaluate  existing  tolerances  and  evalu- 
ate new  tolerances  as  they  are  proposed. 
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INSPECTION  OF  FOOD  AND  COLOR  ADDITIVES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  the  statistics  at  the  top  of  page  66  indicate 
your  are  dropping  some  work  in  connection  with  food  and  color 
additives. 

What  is  it  that  has  been  discontinued? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I can  explain  that,  sir.  That  is  merely  a techni- 
cality. Heretofore,  generally  we  reflect  our  workload  in  terms  of  units 
of  products  that  are  so  significant  that  they  deserve  special  attention. 
For  example,  we  say  there  are  118,000  such  units  in  this  country. 

Quite  often  they  consist  of  a manufacturing  plant.  In  some  cases 
they  will  consist  of  two  or  three  products  manufactured  by  the  same 
plant. 

Starting  in  1959  following  the  food  additives  amendment,  and  in 
1960  following  the  color  additives  amendment,  we  set  up  special  con- 
trols to  keep  records  on  the  number  of  inspections  made  in  food  plants 
for  food  additives. 

For  example,  we  went  into  a food  plant  manufacturing  bakery 
products.  We  would  require  an  extra  hour  to  be  spent  to  look  at  the 
additives  that  go  into  such  products.  We  kept  special  records  on 
these  and  reported  them  in  the  budget.  Beginning  this  year,  we  are 
merging  that  workload  in  with  our  regular  account.  We  are  still 
making  the  inspections  but  we  are  counting  them  as  part  of  the  broader 
inspection  from  a recount.  If  we  go  into  a food  manufacturing  plant, 
part  of  the  inspection  includes  a check  for  food  additives,  but  it  is  not 
being  reported  any  longer  as  a special  check  for  food  additives.  We 
are  still  doing  the  work,  but  the  time  spent  on  this  is  now  being  shown 
in  the  total  for  inspections  of  food  plants. 

On  page  65  the  time  involved  there  would  be  in  the  21,000  food 
inspections,  so  it  is  not  a cutback,  but  just  a difference  in  reporting. 

KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  you  making  out  with  Dr.  Ivy  and 
Krebiozen? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  the  present  status  of  the  matter  is  they  have 
a lawsuit  filed  against  us  to  enjoin  us  from  taking  actions  we  feel 
we  need  to  take  in  connection  with  enforcement  of  the  law. 

There  has  been  a recent  hearing  before  the  Federal  court  in  Chicago 
on  their  petition,  and  I believe  the  court  has  that  under  advisement. 
We  have  sent  forward  to  the  Department  General  Counsel,  action 
against  people  who  are  responsbile  for  the  interstate  distribution 
of  this  drug  and  this  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  will  be  filed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  who  support  Krebiozen  have  been 
holding  very  large  mass  meetings.  They  had  one  in  New  York 
recently  where  the  people  who  say  they  believe  in  this  drug  extoll 
other  people  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  do  they  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I understand  that  at  this  particular  meeting,  where 
there  were  several  hundred  or  more  people,  they  took  up  a collection 
and  said  silver  donations  would  not  be  desirable.  That  is  one  way 
they  get  the  money. 

Another  way,  during  the  time  that  the  drug  was  being  distributed 
very  extensively,  allegedly  for  investigational  purposes,  they  asked 
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people  to  please  contribute  $9.50  for  each  ampule,  which  we  figure 
would  be  worth  about  a dime,  and  we  know  a great  many  thousands 
of  people  did  so  contribute. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  any  of  this  being  shipped  abroad  to  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  sir;  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not. 
We  are  watching  this  and  it  would  be  quite  illegal  to  ship  it  in  inter- 
state commerce.  They  also  have  withdrawn  their  application  for 
the  investigational  drug  permit.  They  have  no  right  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  interstate  commerce  at  all  under  the  statute  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Were  they  able  to  get  medical  people  sold  on  this? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  there  are  medical  people  who  support  their 
view,  notably  Dr.  Ivy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  we  know  of  Dr.  Ivy. 

Mr.  Larrick.  And  Dr.  Ivy  has  quite  a following  and  there  are 
a number  of  doctors  who  are  very  ardent  believers  in  this  medication. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  your  prepared  statement  on  Krebiozen 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Krebiozen 

BACKGROUND 

Krebiozen  is  the  name  for  a product  which  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic,  Dr.  Andrew  C. 
Ivy,  and  others  have  promoted  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  since  it  was  first 
publicly  announced  on  March  26,  1951,  at  a press  conference  in  Chicago. 

On  April  18.  1951,  Krebiozen  Research  Foundation,  Chicago,  111.,  was  registered 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a nonprofit  corporation  and  began  with  Duga  Labora- 
tories (a  partnership  of  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic  and  Marco  Durovic)  to  distribute 
Krebiozen  for  investigational  use.  Duga  Laboratories  is  still  owned  and  operated 
by  Marco  Durovic,  but  since  about  January  1,  1960,  Krebiozen  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Promak  Laboratories  (owned  by  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic)  acting  in 
concert  with  Krebiozen  Research  Foundation. 

In  April  1954,  Dr.  Durovic  submitted  a new  drug  application  for  Krebiozen 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  replied  that  the  application  was  incomplete, 
listed  the  items  omitted,  and  advised  Dr.  Durovic  that  on  the  basis  of  information 
contained  in  the  application,  the  Department  considered  Krebiozen  to  be  subject 
to  the  virus,  serum,  toxin  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  July 
1944.  Dr.  Durovic  was  told  that  Krebiozen  could  not  be  legally  marketed  in 
interstate  commerce  until  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received  a second  new  drug  application 
in  April  1961.  The  application  was  again  incomplete  and  inadequate  under 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  Dr.  Durovic  was 
given  a detailed  explanation  covering  each  area  of  deficiency.  He  was  again 
advised  to  seek  licensure  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  sponsors  of  Krebiozen  were  requesting  clinical  tests  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott  became  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  July  1960,  he  met  with  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a National  Cancer  Institute  test  of  the  drug.  Dr.  Durovic  and 
Dr.  Ivy  agreed  to  analyze  their  data  accumulated  during  the  investigational 
study  of  the  drug  and  to  present  the  analysis  to  Dr.  Endicott.  Dr.  Endicott 
agreed  to  study  the  report  and  to  decide  whether  it  provided  a basis  on  which  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  could  sponsor  a clinical  trial. 

On  September  29,  1961,  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy  brought  to  Dr.  Fndicott  a 
manuscript  entitled  “Observations  on  Krebiozen/’  to  be  considered  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  a rough  draft  report, 
and  two  small  samples  of  Krebiozen  (1.5  milligrams  of  powder  and  5 milligrams 
of  crystalline  material),  together  with  2 infrared  spectrograms  of  the  substance. 
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The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the  vials  were  delivered  to  chemist®  for  analysis. 
The  editorial  board  rejected  the  manuscript  on  the''  ground  that  it  d!id  not  meet 
established  standards  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  and  a letter  was  written  to 
Dr.  Ivy  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  rejection. 

Analysis  of  the  report  and  of  the  samples  required  some  months.  On  March  7, 

1962,  Dr.  Endicott  wrote  to  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy,  detailing  the  inadequacies 
in  the  data  and  requesting  additional  information. 

He  reiterated  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  was  prepared  to  sponsor  a 
clinical  trial  of  Krebiozen  whenever  the  institute  was  provided  a scientific  basis 
for  so  doing,  but  in  view  of  the  data  so  far  received,  there  was  no  basis  for  a 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  a clinical  trial,  and  much  to  deter  one. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  January  1963,  Mr.  Boisfeuillet  Jones,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
(Health  and  Medical  Affairs)  notified  Dr.  Durovic  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Public  Health  Service  would  begin  gathering  clinical 
records  on  patients  claimed  to  have  been  helped  by  Krebiozen,  a course  suggested 
in  July  1962,  by  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy  in  a letter  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  In  addition,  Dr.  Durovic  was  advised  that  the  Department 
would  begin  an  investigation  into  whether  the  drug  was  being  manufactured  and 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  regulatory  law,  including  the 
Kefauver-H arris  Amendments  of  1962  and  the  investigational  new  drug  regula- 
tions which  require  a rational  plan  for  clinical  study  of  the  drug. 

From  February  to  May  1963,  the  investigation  consisted  of  copying  case 
history  records  furnished  by  Dr.  Durovic  to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  Kre- 
biozen. Five  hundred  and  four  such  cases  were  furnished  to  three  Government 
officials  (two  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  one  from  the  Division 
of  Biological  Standards,  National  Institutes  of  Health)  and  for  each  of  these  cases 
the  Krebiozen  sponsors  made  the  claim  that  Krebiozen  had  been  effective  in  some 
measure. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  phase  of  the  investigation  was  to  acquire  the  firm’s  own 
records  on  all  cases  in  which  there  was  a claim  of  benefit  to  the  patient  from  the 
use  of  Krebiozen.  These  cases  were  then  transmitted  to  the  field  districts  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  complete  investigation  to  obtain  the  full 
medical  facts  and  records  about  each. 

This  entailed  visits  to  patients,  physicians,  hospitals,  laboratories,  pathologists, 
surgeons,  radiologists,  and  anyone  else  associated  with  the  treatment  of  these 
patients. 

The  copying  of  case  records,  the  first  phase  of  the  investigation  at  Krebiozen 
Research  Foundation,  was  completed  early  in  May,  and  the  three  officials  im- 
mediately began  the  second  phase,  which  was  to  acquire  information  on  whether 
the  drug  was  being  manufactured  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
governing  new  drugs  under  investigation. 

During  this  phase  of  the  investigation,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
sought  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  product;  how  it  was  made;  the  con- 
trols exercised  in  the  manufacture  to  insure  uniformity  of  composition,  purity, 
sterility,  potency,  stability  and  safety;  the  labeling  employed;  the  distribution  of 
the  product;  arid  other  matters  bearing  on  the  legality  of  distribution  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

This  phase  of  the  investigation  became  all  the  more  significant  when,  on  June  7, 

1963,  Dr.  Durovic  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  his  applica- 
tion for  continued  investigational  distribution  of  Krebiozen  as  required  under  new 
regulations  that  had  been  issued  on  the  wake  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy  and  had 
become  fully  effective  in  June  1963. 

These  inspectional  efforts  were  suspended  when  Dr.  Durovic  withdrew  his 
application  on  July  12,  1963.  With  this  action,  continued  interstate  delivery  of 
Krebiozen  automatically  became  illegal. 

(On  June  26,  1963,  Dr.  Durovic  filed  suit  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  Govern- 
ment’s investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Krebiozen.  A 
Federal  district  court  at  Chicago,  111.,  denied  a motion  for  preliminary  injunction, 
and  oral  arguments  were  heard  on  February  7,  1964,  concerning  the  plaintiff’s 
motion  to  quash  Government  affidavits  and  the  Government’s  motion  for  dismissal. 
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FDA  IDENTIFICATION  OF  KREBIOZEN 

On  July  12,  1963,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  finally  able  to  obtain 
a sample  of  Krebiozen  powder  from  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy.  On  September  7, 
1963,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced  that  it  had  identified  the 
Krebiozen  powder  as  creatine,  an  amino  acid  derivative  plentifully  available  from 
meat  in  the  ordinary  diet  and  a normal  constituent  of  the  human  body.  The 
identification  of  Krebiozen  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  the  powder  by  several 
scientific  methods. 

The  first  step  was  the  reexamination  of  the  infrared  spectrograms  supplied  by 
Dr.  Durovic  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  September  1961,  and  the  infra- 
red spectrograms  made  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  from  the  small  samples 
supplied  to  it  at  the  same  time.  These  curves  were  all  quite  similar.  On  the 
basis  of  these  tracings,  FDA  scientists  attempted  to  identify  the  material  from 
which  the  tracings  were  made.  They  duplicated  the  curve  submitted  by  Dr. 
Durovic  by  using  a sample  of  creatine  hydrate.  The  curve  obtained  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  on  the  powdered  material  was  that  of  creatine  which 
had  absorbed  a small  amount  of  moisture. 

The  second  step  was  to  do  a considerable  amount  of  work  on  creatine  obtained 
in  pure  form  from  chemical  supply  houses.  This  creatine  was  examined  by 
infrared  spectrophotometry,  by  X-ray  diffraction  to  study  its  crystal  structure, 
by  microscopic  study  of  the  crystals,  and  by  mass  spectrographic  methods, 
preliminary  to  opening  the  vial  containing  the  material  supplied  by  Dr.  Durovic 
and  Dr.  Ivy  on  July  12,  1963,  and  described  as  Krebiozen. 

The  third  step  was  the  examination  and  identification  of  the  contents  of  the 
vial,  and  to  supplement  evidence  obtained  by  infrared  methods,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  enlisted  the  aid  of  other  of  its  own  scientists;  and,  to  preclude 
a charge  of  bias,  experts  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  from  universities.  The 
small  sample  (approximately  2 milligrams)  was  weighed  and  divided.  An  infrared 
spectral  curve  was  made.  This  “fingerprinted”  the  material  Dr.  Durovic  had 
supplied.  It  was  creatine.  This  was  then  converted  to  creatinine,  to  which 
creatine  changes  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  converted  product 
was  identified  by  spectral  curve  as  creatinine.  Only  creatine  could  have  produced 
the  creatinine  by  the  treatment  used.  X-ray  diffraction  studies  next  confirmed 
the  creatine  identity.  Crystallographic  studies  established  that  the  powder 
was  creatine.  Mass  spectrographic  studies,  conducted  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  established  that  the  material  was  either  creatine  or  creatinine. 
For  each  of  these  tests  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  obtained  a leading 
outside  authority  to  criticize  and  confirm  both  the  technique  and  the  interpretive 
judgment  of  its  own  scientists.  The  announced  conclusions  were  supported  by 
these  authorities.  All  of  these  tests  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  powder 
Dr.  Durovic  labeled  Krebiozen. 

Creatine  is  in  muscle  tissue,  and  in  blood  in  lesser  amounts.  The  human  body 
will  produce  in  24  hours  as  much  as  100,000  times  the  amount  of  creatine  as  the 
alleged  content  of  Krebiozen  in  one  ampule.  Creatine  is  readily  available  as  an 
inexpensive  laboratory  chemical. 

In  addition  to  tests  on  the  powder,  FDA  chemists  have  analyzed  dosage  ampules 
of  Krebiozen  distributed  at  various  times  since  the  product  was  introduced  in 
1951.  Krebiozen  is  not  administered  as  a powder  but  as  a mineral  oil  solution 
which  is  injected  in  the  muscle.  Creatine  is  not  soluble  in  mineral  oil,  an  FDA 
chemist  established  that  there  has  been  no  creatine  present  in  the  ampules  labeled 
Krebiozen  in  mineral  oil.  Studies  of  ampules  shipped  prior  to  1960  failed  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  any  identifiable  substance  other  than  mineral  oil.  Samples 
of  ampules  shipped  or  obtained  from  the  manufacturer  in  1963  showed  that  the 
ampules  contained  small  amounts  of  amyl  alcohol  and  1-methylhydantoin,  an 
oil-soluble  derivative  of  creatine  made  by  heating  creatine  with  amyl  alcohol 
and  an  alkali.  Both  creatine  and  1-methylhydantoin  have  been  screened  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  found  to  have  no  antitumor  activity. 

EVALUATION  OF  CASE  RECORDS  BY  NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

In  mid- August  1963,  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  appointed  a 
Committee  of  24  cancer  experts  to  review  all  available  records  concerning  a 
selected  group  of  patients  treated  with  Krebiozen.  These  were  the  504  case 
records  selected  by  Dr.  Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy  from  more  than  4,000  patients 
treated  with  Krebiozen.  Government  investigators  made  copies  of  the  sponsor’s 
records,  and  because  the  material  provided  was  inadequate  for  scientific  evalua- 
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tion,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration — through  its  field  districts — undertook 
the  collection  of  all  available  medical  data  on  the  cases  submitted. 

The  Committee  was  charged  with  determining,  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
these  clinical  records,  whether  Krebiozen  should  be  recommended  for  further 
clinical  trial.  All  of  the  Committee  members  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
clinical  problems  of  cancer,  in  particular  experimental  cancer  chemotherapeutics, 
and  represented  the  disciplines  of  surgery,  internal  medicine,  pathology,  radio- 
therapy, and  endocrinology.  Since  a large  number  of  breast  cancer  cases  were 
submitted,  several  of  the  participants  were  selected  because  of  their  special 
interest  and  knowledge  of  this  disease. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Dr.  Fred  Ansfield,  associate  professor  of  surgery,  Cancer  Research  Division, 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School,  Madison, 
W:s 

Dr.  Harry  Bisel,  director,  Pennsylvania  Division,  American  Cancer  Society, 
assistant  professor  of  medicine,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medicine, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Kirkland  C.  Brace,  Radiation  Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Frank  Dietrich,  professor  of  medicine,  University  of  Tennessee,  School  of 
Medicine,  Chief,  Medical  Service,  Kennedy  Veterans’  Administration  Hospital, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  George  C.  Escher,  associate  member,  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  associate  attending  physician,  Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and 
Allied  Diseases,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Emil  Frei,  III,  associate  scientific  director  for  experimental  therapeutics, 
Chief,  Medicine  Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  David  Grob,  assistant  dean,  professor  of  medicine,  State  University  of  New 
York,  College  of  Medicine,  director  of  medical  services,  Maimonides  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hall,  senior  consultant  in  oncology,  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital, 
associate  physician,  Children’s  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Donald  Kayhoe,  Head,  Medical  Groups  Section,  Clinical  Branch,  Collabora- 
tive Research,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Alfred  Ketcham,  Chief,  Surgery  Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Lyndon  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  Associate  Director,  Research  Service,  Coordinator, 
Research  in  Surgery,  Veterans’  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Institute. 

Dr.  Gregory  O’Conor,  Laboratory  of  Pathology,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Olson,  professor  of  medicine,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dr.  Albert  H.  Owens,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  director,  Medical  Oncology  Unit,  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr.  Robert  Ravdin,  associate  professor  of  surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School,  codirector,  Neoplastic  Chemotherapy  Clinic,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Juan  A.  del  Regato,  director,  Penrose  Cancer  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Dr.  Shirley  Rivers,  Research  Associate,  Cancer  Chemotherapy,  Veterans’  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  associate  in  medicine,  Emory  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Albert  Segaloff,  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine,  director  of  endocrine  research,  Alton  Ochsner  Medical  Foundation, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Bruce  Shnider,  associate  professor  of  medicine,  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  director  of  tumor  service  and  cancer  chemotherapy  research 
program,  Georgetown  Medical  Division,  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld,  associate  professor  of  medicine,  director  , cancer  chemotherapy 
program,  University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Grant  Taylor,  chief,  Section  of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Texas,  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 

Dr.  T.  Phillip  Waalkes,  Associate  Director  for  Collaborative  Research,  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Landau,  Statistical  Consultant,  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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As  with  other  potentially  experimental  drug,  clinical  trial  of  Krebiozen  would 
have  to  be  justified  on  one  of  three  grounds,  and  by  the  time  the  Review  Com- 
mittee began  its  investigation,  two  of  these  grounds  had  already  been  eliminated. 

The  first  basis  upon  which  a drug  might  be  considered  for  clinical  trial  is  theo- 
retical. The  proponents  of  Krebiozen  had  advanced  the  theory  that  Krebiozen 
was  a tissue  hormone  which  would  inhibit  the  multiplication  of  cancer  cells. 

However,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  already  demonstrated  that 
Krebiozen  powder  was  not  a tissue  hormone  but  rather  creatine,  a normal  com- 
ponent of  the  human  body  concerned  primarily  with  muscle  contraction.  It 
would  thus  be  illogical  to  expect  tiny  additional  amounts  to  affect  meaningfully 
cancerous  growths. 

The  second  basis  for  a clinical  trial,  and  the  one  upon  which  most  are  based, 
is  that  the  drug  must  possess  consistently  strong  anticancer  activity  in  experi- 
mental animals.  Creatine  had  already  been  tested  against  animal  tumors  in 
the  routine  cancer  chemotherapy  screening  program  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  had  been  found  to  be  ineffective  even  in  very  high  doses. 

The  third  basis  is  the  accidental  discovery  that  a drug  has  anticancer  activity 
in  human  beings.  If  Krebiozen  could  have  been  shown  to  possess  such  activity 
despite  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  other  two  justifications  for  trial,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  would  have  been  prepared  to  sponsor  a controlled  clinical  trial 
after  appropriate  animal  toxicity  study  and  the  development  of  a procedure  for 
the  control  of  the  identity  of  the  substance. 

The  Review  Committee’s  report  was  released  on  October  16,  1963,  and  contained 
the  following  conclusion: 

“On  the  basis  of  data  reviewed  and  objective  criteria  employed  to  assess  anti- 
tumor response,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Review  Committee  that 
Krebiozen  is  ineffective  as  an  antitumor  agent.  In  a very  small  number  of  pa- 
tients, tumor  regressions  of  varying  degrees  were  seen  during  Krebiozen  treatment. 
The  validity  of  the  majority  of  these  regressions  is  subject  to  question  for  several 
different  reasons.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  nature,  degree,  and 
number  of  effects  noted  are  what  one  might  expect  in  any  large  random  sample  of 
cancer  patients.  The  Committee  strongly  recommends  that  no  clinical  trial  of 
Krebiozen  be  undertaken.” 

In  releasing  the  report,  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  issued  a 
statement  which  concluded  as  follows: 

“The  Committee’s  report  of  the  504  case  records  clearly  established  that  ‘Kre- 
biozen’ does  not  possess  any  anticancer  activity  in  man. 

“The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  completed  its  consideration  of  ‘Krebiozen.’ 
There  is  no  justification  for  a clinical  trial,  and  from  a scientific  standpoint  we 
regard  the  case  closed.” 

CURRENT  STATUS 

Krebiozen  has  never  been  licensed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  nor  has 
there  ever  been  an  effective  new  drug  application  for  Krebiozen  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Without  one  or  the  other,  a product  such  as 
Krebiozen  cannot  be  commercially  distributed  in  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, both  statutes  provide  for  distribution  of  a product  undergoing  development 
as  an  investigational  drug,  and  on  this  basis  Krebiozen  was  distributed  for  use  on 
human  patients  under  labeling  for  investigational  use  only. 

Following  the  congressional  enactment  of  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  regulations  were  issued  to  improve  and  strengthen  controls  over 
the  distribution  of  investigational  drugs.  (Thalidomide  was  distributed  in  the 
United  States  as  an  investigational  drug.)  These  regulations  gave  sponsors  of 
drug  investigations  underway  on  August  10,  1962,  until  June  7,  1963,  to  gather 
and  present  to  the  Department  the  necessary  information  about  composition  and 
identity  of  the  drug,  its  preclinical  investigations,  the  plan  and  results  of  clinical 
investigations  already  carried  out,  and  a rational  plan  for  the  continuation  of  such 
investigations. 

On  July  12,  1963,  Dr.  Durovic  withdrew  the  material  submitted  for  Krebiozen, 
thus  automatically  making  illegal  continued  interstate  delivery  of  Krebiozen 
as  an  investigational  drug. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  recently  submitted  information  and 
evidence  acquired  during  its  investigation  of  Krebiozen  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  recommendation  that 
appropriate  litigation  be  entered  against  the  distributors  of  Krebiozen. 
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ORABILEX 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  this  drug  I read  about  in  the  paper 
yesterday,  Orabilex? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Orabilex  is  a drug.  It  is  an  article  for  use  by 
physicians  to  administer  to  people  who  are  suspected  of  having  some 
gall  bladder  disease.  You  give  it  to  the  patient  and  it  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a contrast  media,  so  in  an  X-ray  you  get  a better 
picture  of  the  gall  bladder  and  what  is  in  it. 

In  1958  E.  Fougera  & Co.  submitted  a new  application  to  us.  The 
medical  staff  was  not  satisfied  with  the  application  and  asked  for 
additional  evidence  on  kidney  function  tests  in  dogs.  Later,  on  the 
basis  of  these  animal  studies  and  extensive  clinical  tests  on  hundreds 
of  patients,  we  concluded  that  the  drug  was  safe  under  the  labeling 
proposed,  and  allowed  the  application  to  be  effective  October  24,  1958. 

Over  a period  of  4 years  its  use  had  grown  very  extensively  and  we 
had  received  no  fatality  report.  In  1962  we  recevied  the  first  re- 
ports of  fatalities  in  individuals  who  had  received  the  drug.  The 
first  was  received  in  April.  Another  fatality  was  reported  in  the 
medical  journal  in  August. 

We  inspected  the  factory  in  October  and  found  that  the  firm’s 
physician  had  records  of  six  deaths  of  patients  who  had  received  the 
drug,  which  they  had  not  reported  to  us.  At  that  time  the  law  did 
not  require  them  to  report  it  to  us.  The  drug  by  this  time  had  been 
used  successfully  with  many  thousands  of  patients. 

On  the  basis  of  that  situation,  our  medical  officers  reexamined  the 
safety  data,  medical  literature,  and  reports  obtained  through  our  ad- 
verse reaction  reporting  program  from  hospitals.  They  consulted  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  outside  scientists  in  the  country.  Medical 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  need  for  stronger  warnings  in  the  labeling 
of  the  drug. 

Some  of  the  prominent  experts  were  opposed  to  any  further  restric- 
tion in  the  labeling  of  the  product  because  they  believed  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  incriminate  it. 

We  concluded,  however,  that  revised  labeling  should  be  required, 
and  in  December  1962,  FDA  requested  the  manufacturer  to  include 
statements  in  the  labeling  warning  against  repeated  doses  of  the  drug, 
warning  that  it  is  contraindicated  in  patients  with  a history  of  kidney 
disease,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  symptoms  or  sign  of  kidney  disease. 

The  firm  did  not  agree  with  our  position  and  declined  to  change  the 
labeling,  and  declined  to  issue  a letter  we  wanted  them  to  write  to 
every  physician  in  the  country;  whereupon  we  served  them  with  a 
notice  to  show  cause  why  the  new  drug  application  should  not  be 
revoked  and  the  drug  removed  from  the  market. 

WARNING  LETTER  BY  MANUFACTURER 

Acting  under  this  stimulus,  the  firm  did  change  its  labeling,  as  we 
requested,  and  they  did  send  out  a letter  to  all  the  150,000  doctors  in 
the  country  which  very  emphatically  warned  against  use  of  the  drug 
in  a manner  which  this  previous  experience  had  shown  was  dangerous. 

I could  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I would  like  to  put  the  letter  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 
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E.  Fougera  & Co.,  Inc., 
Hicksville,  N.Y. , March  1963. 

Drug  Warning 

Important — For  Immediate  Reading 

DOSAGE PRECAUTIONS  AND  CONTRAINDICATIONS  IN  CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY 

Dear  Doctor:  Recent  reports  have  described  the  occurrence  of  certain  severe 
side  effects  following  the  administration  of  more  than  4.5  grams  of  Orabilex 
(bunamiodyl  sodium).  Dosage  recommendations  and  precautions  have  been 
revised  as  follows: 

1.  Repeat  doses  (that  is,  more  than  4.5  grams)  of  Orabilex  may  be  associated 
with  the  development  of  oliguria,  renal  tubular  necrosis,  and  death.  Use  of 
other  cholecystographic  agents  within  1 week  after  Orabilex  ingestion  may 
be  dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

2.  Orabilex  is  contraindicated  in  patients  with  a history  of  renal  disease, 
or  in  the  presence  of  any  symptoms  or  signs  suggestive  of  renal  disease  or 
dysfunction.  Evaluation  of  renal  function  should  be  performed  preparatory 
to  the  use  of  Orabilex. 

A revised  package  brochure  is  enclosed  for  your  review. 

The  mechanism  by  which  multiple  doses  of  cholecystographic  media  may 
contribute  to  renal  embarrassment  is  not  known. 

Continuing  clinical  and  laboratory  investigations  bearing  on  this  problem  are 
in  progress.  We  would  appreciate  the  submission  of  reports  of  side  effects  or 
adverse  reactions  following  the  use  of  Orabilex  or  other  cholecystographic  media 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Sanen,  M.D., 

Medical  Director. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Following  this  warning  letter,  we  received  some 
letters  from  prominent  radiologists  criticizing  us  very,  very  sharply 
for  having  issued  it.  They  claimed  we  were  discouraging  the  use  of 
the  preferred  article  to  visualize  gall  bladder  difficulties,  and  they  felt 
a poor  picture  of  the  gall  bladder  would  lead  to  many  operations  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  this  drug  had  been  used,  and  that 
the  consequent  deaths  would  be  significant.  But  in  any  event,  in 
November  of  1963,  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  concluded  that  this  drug  is  not  the  drug  of  choice 
for  making  gall  bladder  X-rays. 

In  December,  Dr.  Wennberg  of  Johns  Hopkins  wrote  Senator 
Humphrey,  questioning  the  safety  of  the  drug  and  estimating  the 
product  may  have  been  involved  in  more  than  a hundred  deaths. 

Senator  Humphrey  referred  to  the  drug  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  December  1963  and  wrote  us  asking  for  an  immediate  review  of 
the  situation. 

At  this  time  we  already  had  the  drug  under  intensive  study  and 
believed  that  the  manufacturer  was  keeping  us  fully  advised  of  infor- 
mation coming  to  its  attention. 

We  knew  of  no  deaths  or  cases  of  serious  injury  which  occurred 
after  issuance  of  the  drug  warning  letter  in  March  of  1963. 

On  December  27  we  advised  Senator  Humphrey  of  the  facts  we 
had  up  to  that  time  and  advised  him  that  we  were  continuing  our 
investigation. 

In  January  1964,  Dr.  Wennberg  wrote  us  directly,  advising  of  a 
case  of  injury  associated  with  the  use  of  Orabilex  after  the  drug 
warning  letter  was  issued.  This  had  been  reported  to  E.  Fougera  & 
Co.  in  the  fall  of  1963,  but  the  firm  had  not  advised  us  of  this  case, 
although  the  revised  law  did  require  them  to  make  such  reports. 
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In  addition,  Dr.  Schreiner,  here  at  Georgetown,  prepared  a state- 
ment indicating  he  questioned  the  safety  of  Orabilex. 

The  net  result  was  that  we  called  the  firm  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  take  this  drug  off  the  market  in  view  of  all  of  these 
developments.  They  agreed  to  take  the  drug  off  the  market  and  they 
have  done  so. 

FDA  medical  officers,  however,  believe  that  with  the  performance 
of  kidney  function  tests  and  the  other  precautions  outlined  in  our 
letter  sent  out  by  the  firm  in  March  of  1963 — that  if  these  instructions 
are  followed,  the  product  is  still  a safe  and  useful  drug;  but  in  any 
event,  the  drug  is  now  off  the  market  and  is  no  longer  available  for 
sale. 

ANSWER  TO  CRITICISM  OF  FDA  HANDLING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  your  handling  of 
this  matter.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I would  defend  the  action  of  our  medical  staff  and 
administrative  people  and  believe  that  they  have  handled  this  drug 
with  due  care. 

If  you  are  going  to  keep  all  new  drugs  off  the  market  until  every 
possible  potential  of  harm  is  explored,  you  must  realize  the  conse- 
quences involved.  Take  the  example  of  a new  lifesaving  drug  that 
may  be  ready  for  distribution.  This  drug  may  be  used  by  people  with 
kidney  disease,  heart  disease,  with  all  the  illness  that  mankind  is  sub- 
ject to,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be  so  ultraconservative  and  ultra- 
cautious  that  you  never  let  a new  drug  come  on  the  market  until  all 
possibilities  of  harm  and,  therefore,  criticism  of  the  administration  are 
going  to  be  eliminated,  you  are  going  to  do  the  public  great  harm  be- 
cause you  will  deprive  them  of  drugs  that  will  prolong  life  and  save  life. 

We  have  to  realize  that  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  obtain  exper- 
iments on  a few  thousand  people  or  animals,  anticipating  everything 
that  is  going  to  happen  when  you  release  a drug  and  it  is  going  to  be 
used  not  by  hundreds  but  by  millions  of  people  in  the  population. 

That  is  why  we  have  come  back  to  this  committee  time  after 
time  and  you  have  given  us  money  to  follow  up  on  these  drugs  after 
they  get  on  the  market,  because  we  must  realize  there  are  going  to 
be  drugs  put  on  the  market  that  will  need  to  be  corrected  by  more 
explicit  directions,  by  cutting  the  directions  down,  or  saying  “Do  not 
take  it,”  if  the  person  has  hypertension.  There  are  others,  occasion- 
ally, and  I hope  with  less  and  less  frequency,  which  will  be  shown 
to  be  too  dangerous  to  be  left  on  the  market,  and  we  will  have  to  take 
them  off,  and  we  will  be  confronted  with  this  situation  from  now  on. 

Just  as  in  surgery,  if  a surgeon  were  to  say,  “I  won’t  take  out 
an  appendix  because  we  know  there  is  a certain  risk,”  a whole  lot 
more  people  would  die  because  they  did  not  get  their  appendix  taken 
out  than  do  because  you  have  an  occasional  bad  result. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  you  have  very  close  relations  with  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  Are  you  going  to  set  up  a training 
program  there  for  inspectors? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes;  we  have  had  some  of  our  people  go  up  there 
and  they  have  made  a survey  and  talked  to  the  faculty,  and  we  have 
worked  out  a tentative  agreement  with  the  university  by  means  of 
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which  our  new  inspectors  will  come  into  the  university.  They  have, 
in  a very  fine  new  building  up  there,  models  of  the  type  and  kind  of 
equipment  that  is  used  in  a pharmaceutical  manufacturing  plant  to 
make  all  manner  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  ranging  from  pills 
to  injectibles,  and  they  have  people  who  are  skilled  in  the  techniques 
of  making  these  products,  so  we  will  take  our  new  inspectors  and 
begin  their  training  in  drug  inspection  by  utilizing  the  facilities  of 
that  institution  and  the  knowledge  of  their  personnel. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point,  financing  of  that 
program  is  being  done  within  the  total  training  budget  presented  to 
the  Congress  last  year  and  as  approved.  The  University  of  Rhode 
Island  is  not  specified  in  any  of  the  data  furnished  to  Congress, 
but  it  is  being  financed  within  the  framework  and  limitations  of  the 
original  budget. 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  other  words,  that  is  not  reprograming. 

Buildings  and  Facilities 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  $11,025,- 
000  is  an  increase  of  $6,400,000  over  what  is  available  for  1964. 

DISTRICT  FACILITIES 

The  largest  item  is  $7,135,000  for  district  facilities.  How  much 
of  this  is  for  planning,  how  much  for  site  acquisition,  how  much  for 
construction;  and  identify  the  districts  involved  in  these  categories. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  First  of  all,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
10  of  the  18  districts  will  be  completed.  If  fact,  that  will  be  true  by 
the  end  of  March.  During  the  current  year  new  modern  facilities 
are  being  opened  in  Minneapolis  and  Baltimore.  New  facilities  will 
be  started  in  Seattle  and  New  Orleans  and  construction  is  still  under 
way  in  the  case  of  New  York. 

The  1965  program  calls  for  the  start  of  new  construction  in  Chicago, 
Denver,  and  Philadelphia.  Also,  planning  for  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  which  would  be  the  two  districts  remaining  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  1965  program;  and  for  site  acquisition  for 
Chicago,  Denver,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  We  do  not  need  to 
purchase  a site  for  San  Francisco  because  we  are  planning  to  build  on 
a federally  owned  site. 

ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  story  on  the  St.  Louis  office?  You  have 
money  in  here  for  site  acquisition  and  design. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  a 1966  project.  We  do  not  expect  to 
start  construction  until  1966. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  there  is  $204,000  here  for  planning  and  site 
acquisition.  This  is  a site  which  we  have  asked  them  to  hold  in  an 
urban  renewal  area. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  $204,000  is  available  for  planning;  $830,000  for 
purchase  of  sites  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis; 
$4,781,000  for  construction  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia; 
and  a total  of  roughly  $1,200,000  for  equipment,  split  $564,000  for 
fixed  equipment  and  $746,000  for  portable  equipment.  The  total 
1965  program  will  be  $7,135,000. 
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At  the  end  of  1965,  all  of  the  districts  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  will  have  been  authorized  and  funded. 

HEADQUARTERS  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  also  requesting  $3,740,000  for  additional 
headquarters  laboratory  facilities,  $245,000  is  appropriated  in  1964 
for  planning.  What  is  the  status  of  planning  now? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  A planning  contract  on  the  project  has  not  yet 
been  let.  It  is  expected  to  be  let  very  soon. 

The  General  Services  Administration  will  oversee  the  negotiation 
and  letting  of  the  contract  and  will  supervise  its  later  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  the  additional  $3,740,000  cover  the  full  cost  of 
the  building  and  fixed  equipment? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  think  it  will  be  completed? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Somewhere  between  January  and  July  of  1966. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  will  take  care  of 
the  needs  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  right. 

MASTER  PLANNING  OF  BELTSVILLE  SITE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  rest  of  your  request  is  $150,000  for  master 
planning  of  the  Beltsville  site.  There  has  been  quite  a bit  of  oppo- 
sition to  building  more  buildings  in  the  Washington  area. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  About  3 years  ago  in  concert  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a plan 
was  initiated  whereby  approximately  200  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
on  the  Beltsville  reservation  would  be  given  over  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  further  development.  Now,  we  have  put 
the  special  pharmacological  and  laboratory  building  which  is  being 
opened  this  month  out  there,  at  a cost  of  a little  less  than  $2  million. 

We  have  had  an  operation  out  there  for  almost  35  years.  The 
veterinary  medical  research  program  has  been  there  since  the  early 
thirties.  We  are  building  an  animal  care  building  there  this  year 
to  provide  breeding  stock  for  the  pharmacological  and  animal  build- 
ing, and  this  annex  we  are  talking  about  today  would  be  constructed 
there.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  felt  that  we  ought  to  plan  the 
site,  plan  its  utilization,  study  traffic  patterns  and  other  requirements 
of  the  area  before  we  proceed  with  any  further  development  or  con- 
struction. The  site  that  we  have  is  adjacent  to  the  site  that  has  been 
discussed  several  times  with  respect  to  the  Environmental  Health 
Center.  If  the  Environmental  Health  Center  were  to  go  there, 
these  two  operations  would  be  contiguous. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  Food  and 
Drug  expansion  has  involved  the  entire  country  in  this  program  that 
we  have  worked  on  together  for  so  many  years. 

It  has  involved  the  building  of  new  buildings  all  the  way  from  Los 
Angeles  clear  up  to  Boston,  and  all  that  would  be  built  in  this 
immediate  area  are  those  parts  of  our  program  that  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  top  management  of  FDA.  It  is  a relatively  modest 
building  program  in  comparison  with  our  other  construction  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  all  of  your  problems  about  animal  care  and 
the  related  problems  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  between  some  of 
these  volunteer  groups  and  your  organization? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  in  the  very  happy  position  of  being  able  to 
report  that  the  ladies  who  interested  themselves  so  extensively  in 
our  animal  care  program  are  going  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of 
our  animal  building  out  in  Beltsvflle,  and  I would  not  dare  speak  for 
them,  but  I would  hope  they  would  think  it  is  a model  for  others  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel? 

INCREASED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Larrick,  in  the  215  new  positions,  those  assigned 
to  field  inspections,  investigations,  and  laboratory  analyses,  what 
GS  rating  would  these  people  have? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  For  field  activities. 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  general,  we  put  our  field  people  on  at  the  college 
graduate  level.  For  example,  the  particular  group  requested  for 
bacteriological  surveillance  would  be  six  bateriologists,  who  would  be 
GS-11,  and  nine  other  bacteriologists  who  would  be  GS-9.  Other 
positions  requested  for  the  field  include  18  electric  accounting  machine 
project  planners  at  GS-7;  and  the  rest  would  be  lab  aides,  inspector 
aides,  and  clerks  at  GS-4  and  GS-3. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  of  the  total  are  clerks? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Total  clerks,  36. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  professionals? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  there  would  be  15  bacteriologists  and  18  of 
these  electric  accounting  machine  project  planners. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I think  they  fall  in  the  clerical  range  rather  than 
the  professional.  They  do  not  require  a degree.  Those  requiring 
a degree  would  amount  to  15. 

RECRUITMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  do  you  get  the  bacteriologists? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  they  are  all  civil  service.  They  would  come 
from  the  universities. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  the  salary  such  that  it  would  attract  them? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  salary  plus  the  incentive  of  the  job  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a tremendously  exciting  program,  I think 
will  attract  them.  Basically,  we  have  had  difficulty  with  recruiting 
this  type  of  person,  but  we  have  never  failed  to  recruit  them.  Where 
we  run  into  tremendous  difficulties — salaries — is  when  you  get  up  to 
the  doctors,  pharmacologists,  and  some  of  the  tremendously  specialized 
scientists  that  are  in  very  great  demand. 

Air.  Cardwell.  We  have  attracted  some  from  industry  in  the 
grade  11  category  among  bacteriologists,  but  as  a main  source  we 
recruit  from  universities,  among  college  graduates. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  any  women  involved  in  that  category? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes;  I should  add  that  we  visited  at  least  500  colleges 
last  year  in  our  recruiting  program. 

Air.  Cardwell.  We  recruited  1,400  people  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and,  I believe  over  600  were  professional  persons.  We  do  fairly 
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well  with  chemists  and  the  other  scientists,  but  medical  officers  and 
pharmacologists  are  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  about  the  34  people  in  research  and  meth- 
odology? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Five  of  those  jobs  are  subprofessional  and  the 
balance  are  professional;  mainly  chemists,  radiologists,  pharmacolo- 
gists, biochemists,  and  food  technologists,  and  grades  range  from  5 
to  13. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  can  recruit  those,  with  some  difficulty,  but 
nevertheless — pharmacologists  will  be  the  toughest  in  that  group. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  will  be  looking  for  Ph.  D.’s  there  probably. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  that  number  of  72  people  in  medical  evaluation 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  you  begin  to  get  in,  as  you  said,  our  tougher 
areas,  but  we  have  now  recruited  64  doctors  in  about  the  last  14  or 
15  months  and  we  are  finding  that  for  these  jobs,  we  cannot  recruit 
just  out  of  medical  school,  we  need  people  who  have  specialized 
knowledge.  We  look  over  these  applications  and  pass  on  them  on 
the  basis  of  education  and  experience.  We  are  finding  there  is  a 
substantial  number  of  very  well  qualified  people  in  the  specializations 
in  medicine  who  are  past  middle  age,  and  who  are  very  good.  They 
are  not  too  old  to  be  very  valuable  and  they  would  like  to  have  chal- 
lenging work.  Our  work  has  been  very  greatly  publicized  lately, 
and  they  are  attracted  to  it.  They  do  not  want  to  be  in  practice  any 
more. 

They  want  regular  hours  and  we  have  had  rather  spectacular  success 
in  the  quality  of  people  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  a salary  that  is 
far  below  anything  they  would  get  if  they  were 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Thirty-seven  is  the  number  under  medical. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  advertise  in  the  medical  journals. 

MARKET  BASKET  SAMPLING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  You  mentioned  this  item  of  $390,000  in  this  market 
basket  sampling  program,  and  you  used  a figure  of  $220,000  in 
answer  to  the  chairman’s  question  on  one  facet,  and  I could  not  quite 
put  the  two  together  if  that  was  a figure  that  was  used  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I think  that  reference  goes  back  to  the  reprogram- 
ing discussed.  That  total  program  in  1964  is  $220,000  of  which 
$38,000  would  go  for  personnel  compensations  and  salaries;  $53,000 
would  go  for  operating  cost,  including  purchase  of  samples;  and  the 
balance  would  go  for  equipment,  including  $3,000  which  would  go 
for  the  wiring  of  a laboratory. 

Mr.  Larrick.  And  the  other  figure  is  the  figure  we  are  asking  for 
in  the  next  budget,  1965. 

Mr.  Michel.  As  I understand  it,  you  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
cooking  some  of  these  items  as  they  might  formally  be  prepared  in 
a home? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I was  just  down  in  Dallas  and  went  into  this  thing. 
We  decide  what  we  are  going  to  buy  and  then  we  generally  make  some 
arrangement  with  some  home  economist.  In  Dallas  we  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  home  economist  of  the  biggest  hospital  in  the 
area. 

We  buy  the  food  and  take  it  to  the  hospital,  where  they  prepare  it 
just  as  they  would  prepare  it  for  the  table.  They  cook  it  and  give 
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it  back  to  us,  and  we  analyze  it.  The  result  of  the  cooking  and 
whatnot  is  that  we  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what  actually  is  con- 
sumed. The  part  that  is  peeled  and  thrown  away  or  the  part  that 
is  washed  out,  we  pay  no  attention  to  in  this  particular  program,  so 
we  get  a realistic  picture. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Michel.  What  happens  to  that  information?  How  is  it  dis- 
seminated? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  publish  it  and  use  it  in  all  of  our  tolerance 
procedures.  We  publish  it  and  it  is  very  widely  used. 

Mr.  Michel.  Particularly  in  this  area,  are  you  working  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  closely  so  that  in  all  the  variety  of  pam- 
phlets they  put  out  there,  they  are  getting  this  information? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  we  work  very  closely  with  them. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  aspect  of  our  sampling 
program  is  just  getting  underway.  We  do  collect  at  the  rate  of 
about  25,000  samples  a year  of  raw  agricultural  products  and  we 
analyze  them  in  the  raw  state.  That  information  has  been  coming- 
out  for  about  4 years.  These  data  are  disseminated  usually  through 
scientific  papers,  rather  than  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Larrick.  You  see  we  have  to  work  closely  with  Agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  decides,  for  example,  whether  a 
certain  pesticide  is  useful  for  sweet  corn  and  we  cannot  set  any 
tolerance  on  it  until  they  do  decide  it  is  good  for  sweet  corn. 

Then  we  keep  them  advised  of  all  our  experience  with  it  all  the 
way  through. 

Mr.  Michel.  I have  a peculiar  interest  there  because  one  of  my 
other  subcommittees  is  Agriculture  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
we  are  making  up  our  minds  whether  or  not  to  appropriate  more  or 
less  in  the  whole  area  of  pesticides. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I am  sure  whenever  Dr.  Clarkson  comes  up,  he  will 
tell  you  we  work  very  closely  with  them. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  has  not  altogether  been  true  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  I can  recall. 

For  example,  appropriating  money  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  draining  particular  areas  in  the  pothole  region  when  the 
Department  of  Interior  on  the  other  side  wanted  the  potholes  there 
for  the  propagation  of  wildlife  for  which  money  was  being  appropriated 
to  them. 

The  two  departments  were  working  at  cross-purposes  with  one 
another  and  this  is  an  area  where  you  would  certainly  not  want  to  do 
anything  like  that. 

This  construction  at  headquarters  of  the  new  laboratory. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  lab  is  located  at  Beltsville. 

Mr.  Michel.  I noticed  in  travel  and  transportation  of  persons,  on 
page  6,  there  is  about  a 25-percent  increase.  Would  that  be  for  this 
stepped-up  activity  in  compliance? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mostly  it  is  to  get  our  inspectors  out  on  the  road 
the  biggest  percentage  of  the  time.  There  is  also  some  travel  to 
allow  medical  officers  to  get  out  and  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
the  hospitals. 
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INCREASE  FOR  U OTHER  SERVICES” 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  there  is  a significant  increase  here  on  “Other 
services”  which  conies  to  just  about  a 50-percent  increase  or  $533,200. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  would  be  generally  contractual  services 
with  research  institutions. 

It  would  be  payment  for  use  of  computer  time  and  would  include 
this  $100,000  item  we  mentioned,  which  would  be  used  to  contract 
for  the  installation  of  a scientific  index  system,  hopefully  in  1965. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Like  this  school  we  are  setting  up  in  Georgetown, 
and  the  one  we  are  setting  up  in  Rhode  Island,  and  similar  projects  in 
the  future  if  we  are  able  to  do  it.  We  increasingly  hope  to  take 
universities  and  others  into  our  programs  and  let  them  do  more  of 
these  things  for  us,  so  this  item  would  go  up. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  could  give  you  a list  of  all  the  items  that 
make  up  that  increase  for  the  record  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Michel.  All  right. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Increases  Requested  in  Fiscal  Year  1965  Under  Budget  Code  No.  25, 

“Other  Services” 

salaries  and  expenses 

Gross  increases  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  under  budget  code  No.  25,  “Other 
services,”  salaries  and  expenses,  $681,000.  After  nonrecurring  fiscal  year  1964 
costs  are  subtracted,  the  net  increase  amounts  to  $533,200.  Following  are  the 
items  making  up  the  gross  fiscal  year  1965  increases: 


1.  Contracts  for  studies  to  test  the  safety  of  therapeutic  devices $50,  000 

2.  Contracts  to  expand  the  adverse  drug  reactions  reporting  program 100,  000 

3.  Contracts  to  abstract  and  index  drug  data  found  in  drug  and  medical 

literature 100,  000 

4.  Rental  of  equipment  to  expand  a data  automation  system  to  all  18 

FDA  field  offices 116,000 

5.  Rental  of  computer  time  at  headquarters 25,  000 

6.  Exhibits  for  the  consumer  consultants  program 10,  000 

7.  Training  contracts  for  FDA  personnel 60,  000 

8.  Maintenance  of  complex  and  fragile  scientific  equipment 20,  000 

9.  Research  contracts  for  pesticides  studies 200,  000 


Total  gross  increases,  “Other  services” 681,  000 


GROWTH  OF  AGENCY  DURING  RECENT  YEARS 

Mr.  Michel.  I have  just  one  final  question:  When  we  look  at 
comparative  figures,  the  total  amount  of  funds  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  1960  was  $13,800,000  and  has  grown  succes- 
sively to  now  with  the  request  in  1965  of  $39,500,000.  Are  we  getting 
three  times  as  much  today  as  we  got  back  in  1960? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Michel,  I would  prefer  to  start  with  1955, 
because  that  is  the  first  year  I came  up  here  as  Commissioner. 

If  I may  say  so,  I think  this  committee  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
increasing  support  that  it  has  given  to  this  program.  It  covers  the 
safety,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  truthful  representations  of  products 
that  constitute  articles  upon  which  the  people  spend  about  a third 
of  their  total  income. 

Everybody  in  this  country  eats  food,  almost  everybody  gets  sick 
and  has  to  take  medicine,  and  I want  to  congratulate  this  committee 
on  giving  us  the  strength  to  make  it  possible,  I hope,  to  do  a better  job. 
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Mr.  Cardwell.  We  have  increased  the  inspections  and  the  general 
coverage  of  the  regulated  industry. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I deal  with  that  at  length  in  mv  longer  statement. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Of  course,  you  cannot  equate  these  in  straight-line 
projections. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  is  a striking  increase  and  granted  there  is  certainly 
some  real  justification  for  our  having  stepped  up  the  activity  in  this 
area,  what  concerns  me  is,  looking  down  the  long  road  of  the  future, 
does  this  constitute  an  arithmetical  progression?  Does  it  remain 
constant  or  can  it  level  off? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I would  think  that  if  America  continues  to  grow, 
and  if  the  complexity  of  our  food  production  and  our  drugs  keeps  up 
at  the  rate  it  has,  the  American  public  which  now  spends  18  cents 
per  capita  for  whatever  protection  we  get  in  this  field,  should  be 
prepared  in  a reasonable  length  of  time  to  double  it  at  least. 

COSMETICS 

Mr.  Michel.  You  mentioned  food  several  times  but  did  not  men- 
tion cosmetics. 

Has  the  need  for  stepped-up  activity  declined  on  the  cosmetics  side? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  the  program  that  we  have  advocated  for  some 
years,  which  is  presently  in  the  President’s  program,  would  involve 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would  put  cosmetics  on  a preventive 
b>asis,  rather  than  on  a punitive  basis. 

In  most  of  our  activities,  people  have  to  come  to  the  FDA  and  show 
that  their  product  is  safe  before  they  put  it  on  the  market.  Cosmetics 
and  therapeutic  devices  are  among  the  few  items  where  they  don’t 
have  to  do  that,  so  the  most  important  development  in  that  area  that 
I hope  will  come  about  soon  is  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  job  of  regulation,  the  size  of  that  industry 
compared  with  our  food  industry  and  our  drug  industry  is  relatively 
small. 

The  incidence  of  violation  is  not  high,  but  we  think  it  is  terrible 
if  a woman  gets  a cosmetic,  as  happens  from  time  to  time,  that  does 
her  body  harm.  But  compared  to  the  others,  it  is  small. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yesterday  or  last  night,  while  flying  back  from 
Alaska,  I had  occasion  to  catch  up  on  some  reading.  I read  one  article 
having  to  do  with  this  growing  field,  for  instance  wiping  away  the 
wrinkles  on  one’s  face  and  improving  the  configuration  of  the  body  by 
injections  of  certain  things  by  doctors. 

Have  those  all  been  checked  out  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Rankin  is  prepared  to  make  a brief  statement 
about  that,  I believe. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  practice  of  injecting  materials  under  the  skin 
to  smooth  out  wrinkles 

Air.  Michel.  And  I would  think  to  make  a few  others. 

Air.  Rankin.  Has  been  done  for  quite  a while. 

Paraffin  or  paraffin  oil  were  used  at  one  time  but  after  a period  of 
years,  bad  reactions  resulted  from  that  material.  So  lately,  the  trend 
has  been  to  inject  newer  synthetic  chemcials,  sometimes  the  poly- 
siloxane  or  silicone  compounds.  These  are  foreign  bodies.  The  orga- 
nism tends  to  reject  foreign  bodies.  Our  medical  staff  has  a great 
deal  of  reservation  about  the  wisdom  of  injecting  that  type  of  material 
under  the  skin. 
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We  had  a claim  for  excemption  for  an  investigational  drug  that  we 
had  to  cancel  last  summer.  There  was  a product  called  Sakurai 
formula  put  out  in  Japan.  It  contained  one  of  these  new  synthetic 
chemicals  and,  as  a promotional  material,  carried  a little  snake  oil 
to  take  out  wrinkles.  The  animal  work  was  vague  and  extremely 
sketchy.  Evidence  indicated  that  this  material  stayed  in  the  tissues 
for  years  and  could  cause  inflammation.  In  fact,  there  were  reports 
of  rather  severe  injuries  in  instances  of  its  use.  As  much  as  one  and 
a half  quarts  would  be  injected  into  one  patient  at  one  time. 

Our  doctors  said  it  just  was  not  safe  to  continue  those  experiments 
without  more  animal  studies. 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  illegal  for  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  have  some  statement  you  can  make  in  the 
field  of  quackery,  Mr.  Larrick,  I wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I brought  along  some  exhibits. 

I am  sorry  there  is  not  time  to  show  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  to  go  upstairs,  since  there  is  important 
business  before  the  House.  I am  sorry,  but  you  can  supply  some 
examples  for  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Statement  of  FDA  Activities  To  Protect  Consumers  Against  Foods. 

Drugs,  and  Cosmetics  Marketed  Under  False  and  Misleading  or 

Otherwise  Misrepresented  Claims 

Among  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  the 
responsibility  to  protect  consumers  against  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  marketed 
in  interstate  commerce  under  false  and  misleading  or  otherwise  misrepresented 
claims  made  on  labels,  in  package  inserts,  or  other  literature  accompanying  prod- 
ucts, in  verbal  statements  and  appeals,  and  the  like.  In  fulfilling  this  respon- 
sibility, FDA  maintains  close  working  relationships  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  problem  represented  by  the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  under  false 
and,  misleading  claims  is  one  that  has  become  considerably  more  serious  in  recent 
years.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  following: 

1.  The  improvement  and  extension  of  mass  communications  media  are 
permitting  unscrupulous  individuals  and  groups  to  reach  greater  numbers 
of  people. 

2.  Increasingly  sophisticated  and  effective  techniques  used  in  advertising 
and  selling  are  available  to  the  unscrupulous,  as  well  as  to  honest  promoters. 

3.  Great  advances  in  the  sciences  have  conditioned  people  to  expect  un- 
limited results  from  research.  This  “conditioned  reflex”  is  used  by  the 
unscrupulous  to  peddle  worthless  products  by  representing  them  as  dietary, 
medical,  or  other  “breakthroughs.” 

4.  The  growing  segment  of  the  Nation’s  population  made  up  of  the  aged 
and  the  aging  provides  unscrupulous  promoters  of  fake  cures  and  dietary 
products  with  an  increasingly  large  group  highly  susceptible  to  their  spiels. 
More  than  any  other  group,  the  aging  and  aged  suffer  from  various  meta- 
bolic and  degenerative  problems.  Cures  for  many  of  these  have  not  yet 
been  found,  and  spielers  thus  have  an  audience  most  receptive  to  anything 
that  promises  a cure  or  some  relief  from  the  suffering  produced  by  such 
diseases. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and  show 
what  FDA  is  doing  about  it  is  to  identify  the  more  important  cases  on  which  FDA 
has  taken  action  in  recent  months.  A list  of  such  cases  follows: 
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Recent  enforcement  action  in  Federal  Courts  involving  food  supplements 

PRODUCTS  SEIZED  UNDER  COURT  ORDER 

Product:  Nutri-Bio  Food  Supplement 

Shipper:  Nutri-Bio  Corp.,  Elk  Grove  Village,  111. 

Charges:  Misbranded  because  the  label,  other  printed  material,  and  a film 
titled  “Just  To  Be  Sure,”  implies  that  this  product  is  effective  in  promoting 
mental  and  physical  health,  radiant  living,  sociability,  enthusiasm,  liveliness,  and 
other  social  graces  and  personality  traits.  Also  implies  that  it  is  of  special  value 
as  a dietary  supplement  and  has  therapeutic  use  because  it  contains  numerous 
vitamins  and  minerals,  and  that  everyone  needs  food  supplements.  This  product 
further  charged  misbranded  because  its  labeling  does  not  bear  adequate  directions 
for  use  and  treatment  in  the  prevention  of  (among  other  things)  arthritis,  bur- 
sitis, psoriasis,  measles,  and  bad  teeth,  the  conditions  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  offered  in  oral  statements  made  by  a Nutri-Bio  sales  agent  to  a customer. 

Disposition:  Condemned  and  destroyed,  together  with  literature  and  film, 
January  18,  1963. 

Product:  Jack  LaLanne’s  Instant  Breakfast 

Dealer:  LaLanne,  Inc.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded  in  that  its  name  and  statements  on  its  label  and  in  ac- 
companying literature  imply  that  it  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  protein  for 
special  dietary  supplementation  with  a low  amount  of  calories  which,  therefore, 
makes  it  of  special  value  for  weight  reducing;  that  it  satisfies  the  appetite  and 
appeases  hunger;  that  it  furnishes  in  one  can  seven  complete  breakfasts,  each 
significantly  more  nutritional  than  a breakfast  consisting  of  4 fluid  ounces  of 
fresh  orange  juice,  two  eggs,  two  slices  of  bacon,  a cup  of  black  coffee,  one  slice 
of  whole  wheat  bread  and  one  pat  of  butter ; all  of  which  statements  are  contrary 
to  fact. 

This  product  is  also  charged  misbranded  in  that  it  is  represented  as  a food  for 
special  dietary  use,  yet  its  label  fails  to  bear  information  concerning  such  prop- 
erties as  prescribed  by  law;  nor  does  the  label  bear,  as  required  by  law,  a state- 
ment of  the  percent  by  weight  of  the  artificial  sweetener  in  this  product,  sodium 
cyclamate,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  it  the  word  “nonnutritive. ” 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  January  29,  1963.  Literature  destroyed.  Prod- 
uct brought  into  compliance  by  relabeling  under  FDA  supervision,  and  released 
to  claimant. 

Product:  Visol  Vitamin  Product 

Shipper:  Rifer  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Charges:  Misbranded  in  that  its  labeling  bears  statements  which  imply  it  is 
effective  for  strengthening  vision  and  brain,  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  loss  of 
eye  brightness,  and  for  infection  of  the  mucosa  and  dryness  of  skin,  which  state- 
ments are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  February  14,  1963.  Destroyed  March  5,  1963. 
Product:  Larson’s  C.R.D.,  A Dietary  Food  Supplement 

Shipper:  The  Fleetwood  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dealer:  Walgreen  Drug  Store,  Denver,  Colo. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  in  that  its  labeling  implies  this  product  is 
a reducing  diet;  that  it  is  effective  for  removing  pounds  and  inches  of  excess  fat 
off  big  eaters  in  8 hours,  and  they  need  diet  for  only  one  meal  day  and  eat  normallly 
otherwise,  without  counting  calories;  all  of  which  statements  are  false  and  mis- 
leading. In  addition,  labeling  fails  to  bear  adequate  directions  for  use  of  the 
product  for  all  the  conditions  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  prescribed  in  the  labeling. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  November  19,  1962.  Shipment  to  be  released  to 
client  for  salvage  by  bringing  into  compliance  with  the  law  under  supervision  of 
FDA  authorities.  Salvage  completed  and  merchandise  released  to  claimant 
February  26,  1963. 

Product:  Yerba  Mate 

Dealer:  Turet  Importers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charges : Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
in  that  its  labeling,  including  folders  and  leaflets,  contains  statements  which  imply 
that  it  is  an  effective  treatment  for  producing  exhilaration  and  relief  from  fatigue, 
stomach  acidity,  indigestion,  and  constipation;  that  it  is  a heart  tonic  and 
diuretic;  that  it  will  excite  the  brain  to  increased  mental  activity  and  capacity; 


stimulate  organs  of  nutrition;  comfort  the  mind  and  dispel  weariness,  insomnia, 
cerebral  erethism,  headache,  megrims,  and  dyspepsia;  will  counteract  depression 
of  alcoholic  debauching,  gout,  nerve  disorders,  and  others;  whereas  all  these 
statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  August  15,  1962.  Article  destroyed  March  14 
1963. 

Product:  Vi-Ron-Ite  Tonic 

(Label:  A high  potency  tonic  of  therapeutic  strength  * * * Each  fluid  ounce 
represents  Bi  (thiamin)  10  mg.  D.R.  * * * Provides  a therapeutic  tonic  for 
iron,  thiamin,  * * * Effective  as  an  aid  to  normal  energy  metabolism  * * *.) 

Shipper:  C.  M.  Bundy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charges:  Misbranded  in  that  its  labeling  (which  includes  carton  and  bottle 
labels  and  leaflet  in  carton)  contains  statements  which  imply  it  is  effective  for 
treatment  and  prevention  of  anemia,  rundown  condition,  and  tiredness;  to  pro- 
mote tissue  growth,  release  body  energy,  slow  down  the  aging  process,  retain 
blood  vessel  pliability,  build  muscle  and  nerve  tissues,  and  promote  normal  energy 
metabolism.  The  statements  also  suggest  that  this  product  is  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance as  a special  dietary  supplement,  and  has  therapeutic  use  because  in  one 
bottle  it  supplies  as  much  essential  iron  as  40  pints  of  raw  oysters,  9 pounds  of 
beefsteak,  93  pounds  of  spinach,  or  60  pounds  of  fish,  all  of  which  statements 
are  contrary  to  fact. 

Also  charged  to  contain  less  than  the  declared  amount  of  thiamin. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  March  11,  1963;  product  destroyed  March  15,  1983. 

Product:  Super  Coronaid  Tablets 

(Label:  A planned  aid  in  the  prevention  and  management  of  atherosclerosis 
where  the  use  of  diets  low  in  fats,  cholesterol,  and  calories  are  indicated  and  used.) 

Shipper:  Balanced  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dealer:  Chamberlin  Natural  Foods,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Charges:  This  product  charged  misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in, 
and  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  because  its  labeling, 
including  leaflet,  implies  that  it  is  an  effective  treatment  in  prevention  and  man- 
agement of  atherosclerosis,  coronary  heart  attacks,  and  diseased  arteries.  Prod- 
uct labeling  also  suggests  that  its  use  may  add  years  to  your  life,  improve  your 
health,  reduce  cholesterol  in  the  arteries,  save  you  from  sudden  heart  attacks, 
and  help  keep  your  arteries  flexible. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  February  9,  1962.  Article  destroyed  March  15, 
1963. 

Products:  Natural  Vitamin  C “400”  Tablets  With  Acerola  Super-Amino  Tablets 

Distributor:  Universal  Nutritions,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Shipper:  Lust  Health  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charges: 

Natural  Vitamin  C “400”  Tablets:  Misbranded  in  that  its  labeling  con- 
tains statements  which  suggest  that  it  is  effective  for  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  stiff  joints,  rheumatic  pains,  asthma,  allergies,  bleeding  gums, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  weak  blood  capillaries,  slow  wound  healing,  poor 
resistance  to  disease,  lack  of  vitality,  nutritional  anemia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  of  which  claims  are  false  and  misleading. 

Super- Amino  Tablets:  Misbranded  in  that  its  labeling  implies  that  it  is 
effective  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  great  fatigue,  loss  of  strength  and 
pep,  depression,  and  vague  aches  and  pains;  for  promoting  youthful  strength, 
energy,  firm,  healthy  tissues;  for  gland  repair,  enzyme  and  hormone  produc- 
tion, resistance  to  disease,  vigorous  health,  body  building,  to  produce  anti- 
bodies to  fight  disease,  including  infections,  bacterial,  and  virus  diseases; 
for  red,  fighting  blood,  long  life,  bone  cell  and  bone  development,  heart  tissue 
growth  and  heart  cycle  action;  and  to  maintain  brain  tissues  in  later  life. 
Further  charged  misbranded  by  claims  that  the  product  is  of  significant  value 
as  a source  of  protein  for  special  dietary  supplementation,  that  the  body  needs 
all  the  essential  amino  acids  in  it  every  day  and  every  meal,  and  that  the 
nutritional  protein  requirements  for  people  over  40  are  different  than  those 
of  adults  generally;  all  of  which  statements  are  contrary  to  fact. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  January  15,  1963;  destroyed  March  12,  1963. 
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Product:  Oro-Vita  Food  Supplement  ( Vitamin  and  Mineral  Tablets ) 

Dealer:  Oro-Vita  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charges : Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
in  that  its  labeling,  sales  manual,  and  other  literature,  claim  that  it  contains  a 
so-called  tramin  base  represented  as  a unique,  nutritional  discovery  consisting  of 
elements  from  the  land,  the  sea,  and  from  what  used  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  all  of  its  trace  elements  interrelate  and  balance  for  near  perfect  function. 
Also  charged  misbranded  in  that  its  labeling  implies  that  it  is  effective  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  numerous  diseases  and  afflictions  of  the  body, 
including  irritability,  low  vitality,  stunted  growth,  soft  bones,  malformed  teeth 
which  decay  easily,  fragile  bones  in  old  people,  senility,  premature  aging,  neuritis, 
senile  dementia,  chronic  sickness,  digestive,  nervous  and  mental  ailments,  damage 
to.  the  liver,  coronary  heart  attacks,  strokes,  diseases  of  the  kidney,  premature 
wrinkles,  intelligence  loss,  migraine  headaches,  obesity,  diabetes,  cancer,  leukemia, 
memory  defects,  severe  agitation,  and  pernicious  anemia.  Charged  further 
misbranded  in  that  labeling  suggests  that  this  product  will  keep  the  blood  neutral, 
assist  in  blood  coagulation,  develop  and  maintain  health,  happiness,  and  vigor, 
prolong  the  prime  of  life,  help  one  live  longer,  increase  the  intelligent  quotient, 
prolong  female  fertility,  and  aid  vision;  and  in  that  its  labeling  literature  implies 
that  food  supplies  generally  consumed  by  the  public  are  inferior  and  do  not 
contain  adequate  amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  that  the  multitude  of  ingredi- 
ents contained  in  this  product  are  vitamins  and  minerals;  and  that  the  need  in 
infant  nutrition  for  naicin,  iodine,  iron,  and  calcium  has  not  been  established; 
all  of  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  May  20,  1960  provided  for  release  of  goods  to 
claimant  for  relabeling  and  salvage  to  bring  into  compliance  with  the  law.  This 
was  never  accomplished,  and  product  and  literature  were  destroyed  March  13, 
1963. 

Product:  Gold-N-Sweet  Safflower  Shortening 

Shipper:  San-Val  Distributing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charges:  Article  misbranded  in  that  the  labeling  implies  it  is  effective  in  the 
prevention  of  arteriosclerosis,  heart  attacks,  strokes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
further,  in  that  the  labeling  claims  it  is  a shortening  made  entirely  from  safflower 
oil  when  it  really  consists  of  safflower  oil  and  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil.  In 
addition,  although  this  product  is  composed  of  two  or  more  ingredients,  the  label 
fails  to  show  the  common  name  of  each  of  these  ingredients;  and  “all  vegetable 
shortening”  is  not  a common  or  usual  identification  for  safflower  oil  and  hydro- 
genated cottonseed  oil. 

Disposition:  Decree  of  condemnation  March  4,  1963;  literature  destroyed  and 
product  turned  over  to  State  institution  March  20,  1963. 

Products:  Toddlers  Tablets;  Vita-Glo  Food  Supplement;  Nutra-Glo  Food  Supplement; 
Brewer’s  Yeast  Tablets;  Dehydrated  Cabbage  Tablets 

Dealer:  Century  Foods  Co.,  Varna,  111. 

Charges:  Misbranded  because  their  labeling  claims  are  false  and  misleading. 

Labeling  of  Toddlers  Tablets,  Vita-Glo  Food  Supplement,  and  Nutra-Glo 
Food  Supplement  implies  that  these  products  are  effective  for  treatment  of 
infections  and  improper  functioning  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for 
nervous  disorders,  anemias,  and  dental  decay;  and  effective  to  promote 
growth  and  longevity.  The  labeling  of  the  Brewer’s  Yeast  Tablets  implies 
that  the  product  is  effective  for  treatment  of  insomnia,  liver  disease,  enlarged 
heart,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  labeling  of  the  Dehydrated  Cabbage  Tablets  implies  that  the  product  is 
of  significant  value  as  a special  dietary  supplement,  and  also  suggests  it  is 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  of  condemnation.  All  products  destroyed  April 
3,  1963. 

Products;  A-E  Plus  Capsules,  Speed  A Vite  Capsules;  Vitamin  A Capsules ; Saflinol 
Capsules',  A-D  Vitamin  Capsules;  Admiral  Sea  Spray  Salt;  Halibut  Liver  Oil 
Capsules;  Soy  Bean  Lecithin  Capsules 

Dealer:  Barth  Levitt  Products,  Long  Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charges : The  products  (bulk  and  repackaged  articles)  are  charged  misbranded 
while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  as  follows: 

A-E  Plus  Capsules:  Misbranded  because  the  labeling,  including  catalogs 
titled  “Guide  to  Health,”  contains  statements  which  imply  that  the  product 
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is  effective  in  the  treatment  of  infection  of  mucous  membranes  of  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  throat;  treatment  and  prevention  of  a wide  range  of  ills; 
protection  against  adverse  changes  in  the  body;  to  promote  growth,  healthy 
eyes,  and  skin;  that  the  germ  oil  and  lecithin  in  the  product  will  promote 
significantly  the  absorption  of  vitamins  A and  E;  and  that  the  lecithin 
in  it  will  promote  fat  digestion  and  fat  transport  in  the  body,  particularly 
for  people  over  40;  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Speed- A-Vite  Capsules:  Both  the  name  and  labeling  statements  imply 
that  this  product  is  effective  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  infection 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat;  to  promote 
growth  and  healthy  eyes  and  skin;  and  that  it  is  of  unusual  benefit  because 
it  contains  acacia  to  absorb  vitamin  A into  the  blood  more  rapidly  and  to 
a greater  extent,  which  statements  are  contrary  to  fact. 

Vitamin  A Capsules:  Because  the  labeling  implies  that  the  product  is 
effective  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  infections  of  mucous  membranes 
of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat;  and  to  promote  growth  and  healthy  eyes 
and  skin;  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Saflinol  Capsules:  Because  the  labeling  implies  that  the  product  is  effec- 
tive for  dissolving  fat,  promoting  fat  transportation  in  the  body,  building 
the  blood,  and  for  the  promoting  of  all  functions  of  the  body;  which  state- 
ments are  false  and  misleading. 

A-D  Vitamin  Capsules  and  Halibut  Liver  Oil  Capsules:  Because  the  la- 
beling of  these  two  products  implies  that  they  are  effective  for  treatment 
of  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat:  poor  bone  and 
tooth  development  in  children;  muscle  weakness;  tooth  decay  and  bone 
disorders;  for  the  promoting  of  growth,  healthy  eyes,  and  skin;  and  that 
these  products  will  regulate  the  use  of  calcium  and  phosphorus;  which 
statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Admiral  Sea  Spray  Salt:  Because  its  labeling  implies  that  this  product  is 
of  unusual  significance  for  special  dietary  use  due  to  the  presence  of  all  the 
trace  elements  from  the  sea,  that  such  trace  elements  are  catalysts  which  un- 
lock the  benefits  of  food  so  that  the  body  can  utilize  such  food  to  best  ad- 
vantage, and  that  it  will  promote  health,  which  statements  are  contrary  to 
fact. 

Soybean  Lecithin:  Because  the  labeling  implies  that  this  product  is  effec- 
tive for  promoting  fat  digestion  and  fat  transport  in  the  body,  particularly 
for  people  over  40,  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading.  In  addition, 
this  product  charged  misbranded  because  it  purports  to  be  a food  for  special 
dietary  use,  and  its  label  fails  to  bear  information  prescribed  by  FDA  regu- 
lations in  order  to  inform  purchasers  fully  as  to  its  value  for  such  use,  since 
the  label  fails  to  bear,  as  required  by  regulations,  the  statement  “The  need 
for  choline  and  inositol  in  human  nutrition  has  not  been  established.” 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  March  29,  1963.  Destroyed  April  18,  1963. 

Product:  Vita  50  Capsules  ( Vitamin  A Capsules) 

Dealer:  Taylor  Laboratories,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Charges : Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
in  that  labeling  statements  represented  and  suggested  the  article  was  adequate 
and  effective  as  a treatment  for  dry  skin,  acne,  and  eczema,  and  provided  re- 
sistance to  infections,  which  statements  were  false  and  misleading  since  the  article 
was  not  adequate  and  effective  for  such  purposes. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  March  19,  1963.  Destroyed  April  18,  1963. 

Product:  Replenz  ( Enzyme  Aid,  a Vitamin  and  Mineral  Preparation) 

Shipper:  K.  V.  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dealer:  Taylor  Laboratories,  Division  of  the  Duman  Milner  Corp.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  in  that  labeling  represented  and  suggested 
that  the  article  was  adequate  and  effective  for  aiding  the  digestive  process,  dys- 
pepsia, food  intolerance,  belching,  flatulence,  “over  40  stomach  troubles,”  stomach 
distress  due  to  enzyme  deficiency,  gas,  heartburn,  lack  of  vitamins  due  to  impaired 
intestinal  absorption,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  statements  were  false  and 
misleading  since  the  article  was  not  adequate  and  effective  for  such  purposes. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  March  19,  1963.  Destroyed  April  18,  1963. 
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Product:  Vitamin  A capsules 

Libel  filed  with  district  court  called  for  seizure  of  capsules  and  labeling.  The 
capsules  had  been  distributed  before  the  seizure  was  accomplished,  and  only  the 
literature  was  seized. 

Dealer:  The  DePree  Co.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Charges : Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
because  the  labeling,  including  bottle  labels  and  other  accompanying  repack 
labels,  contain  statements  which  imply  that  this  product  is  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  night  blindness  and  for  conditions  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  mucuous  mem- 
branes, all  of  which  claims  are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  condemnation,  April  17,  1963.  All  labels 
destroyed  April  19,  1963. 

Product:  Summer  County  Margarine 

Shipper:  Lever  Brothers,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Charges:  Charged  misbranded  in  that  the  label  statement  “High-Nutritional” 
and  labeling  statements  are  false  and  misleading  because  they  imply,  contrary 
to  fact,  that  the  product  is  significantly  higher  in  nutrition  than  margarine 
and  similar  spreads  available;  that  it  contains  a significantly  greater  nutrient 
content  than  butter,  and  significant  amounts  of  ascorbic  acid,  niacin,  riboflavin, 
thiamin,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  protein  for  special  dietary  use.  In  addition, 
the  labels  statements  “made  especially  for  growing  children”  and  “you  get  the 
good  things  growing  children  need  everyday”  are  also  false  and  misleading,  since 
they  imply,  contrary  to  fact,  that  this  product  is  of  special  value  in  promotion 
of  growth  of  children,  and  that  it  contains  significant  amounts  of  all  nutrients 
needed  by  growing  children  to  maintain  good  health. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  March  26,  1963.  Product  turned  over  to  charity 
April  26,  1963. 

Products:  Safflower  oil,  Safflower  Oil  Capsules,  Dia-Mel  Diatetic  Crackers,  “ Calories 
Don’t  Count ” (book) 

Dealer:  Forks  Township  Pharmacy,  Easton,  Pa. 

Charges:  The  articles  (all  lots)  charged  misbranded  in  that  their  labeling 
(placard  and  book  accompanying  them)  imply  that  these  products  are  effective 
for  the  control  of  body  weight  and  for  reducing  and  maintaining  slimness,  no 
matter  how  many  thousands  of  calories  are  consumed  a day.  Labeling  also 
suggested  that  these  products  will  lower  and  control  the  level  of  blood  cholesterol; 
can  be  used  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  and  heartburn;  increase  resistance  to  colds  and  sinus  trouble;  increase 
sexual  drive;  and  for  other  purposes;  all  of  which  claims  are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Condemnation  and  destruction;  destroyed  May  28,  1962. 

Product:  Liver-Iron-  Vitamins 

Shipper:  Barry  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charges:  Misbranded  because  of  claims  that  this  product  is  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  all  types  of  anemia  which  respond  to  liver  and  iron  salts.  In  addi- 
tion, labeling  does  not  bear  adequate  directions  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  such 
anemias,  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

Disposition:  Order  of  condemnation;  destroyed  June  25,  1963. 

Products:  Vit-Ra-Tox  Colo-Clenz  No.  19,  Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  21  A,  Veico  “77”, 
Veico  No.  83  Wheat  Germ  Oil,  Vit-Ra-Tox  “ 16 ”,  Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  22  Dietary 
Supplement,  Veico  No.  79A  Intestinal  Cleaner,  Springreen  No.  66  Natural 
Food  Concentrate,  Springreen  No.  30  Natural  Food  Concentrate,  Springreen 
No.  31  Natural  Food  Concentrate,  Springreen  No.  33  Natural  Food  Concentrate, 
Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  22  Dietary  Supplement 

Shipper:  V.  E.  Irons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer:  Michael  Sorokie,  Irving  Park  Diet  Center,  Chicago,  111. 

Charges  (illustrative,  but  not  complete):  Misbranded  when  introduced  into, 
while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  in  that: 
Vit-Ra-Tox  Colo-Clenz  No.  19  and  Veico  No.  79A  Intestinal  Cleanser: 
Labeling  on  these  two  items  implies  that  constipation  is  the  universal  disease; 
that  less  than  two  or  three  bowel  movements  a day  results  in  poisoning  of  the 
body;  that  lack  of  bulk  in  the  diet  causes  abnormal  digestive  processes,  foul 
body  odors,  poisoning,  interference  with  absorption  of  nutrients,  and  pro- 
motes diseases;  and  that  the  use  of  these  products  will  correct  all  these 
conditions;  all  of  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 
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Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  21A:  Labeling  states  that  vitamin  B-12  is  not  established 
to  be  needed  in  human  nutrition,  whereas  the  need  for  such  substance  has 
been  established;  labeling  implies  it  is  a completely  balanced  source  of 
nutrition,  and  that  it  is  an  effective  treatment  for  all  conditions  of  ill  health, 
except  dangerous,  acute  conditions;  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Veico  “77”:  Labeling  implies  that  it  is  for  systemic  detoxification  and  an 
intestinal  purificant,  which  claims  are  false  and  misleading. 

Veico  No.  83  Wheat  Germ  Oil:  Labeling  fails  to  bear  adequate  directions 
for  use  required  by  law  for  the  effective  treatment,  prevention,  or  cure  of 
heart  attacks,  cholesterol  deposits,  arthritis,  varicose  veins,  diabetes,  and 
heart  and  circulatory  ailments,  for  which  conditions  the  article  was  intended 
to  be  used,  as  indicated  by  oral  statements  made  by  a saleswoman. 

Vit-Ra-Tox  “16”:  Labeling  statements  falsely  and  in  a misleading  manner 
suggest  it  is  effective  for  systemic  detoxification  and  is  an  intestinal  purificant. 

Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  22  Dietary  Supplement:  Labeling  statements  imply  that 
vitamin  B-12  is  not  established  to  be  needed  in  human  nutrition,  whereas  the 
need  for  such  substance  has  been  established.  This  product  further  mis- 
branded in  that  the  label  implies  that  the  bound  form  of  the  vitamin,  or  the 
vitamin  complexes  as  occurring  in  plant  tissue,  have  more  nutrient  value 
than  that  of  the  vitamin  embodied  in  the  complex  and  that  these  complexes 
are  necessary  elements  of  nutrition,  which  representations  are  false  in  that 
such  complexes  or  bound  forms  are  not  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  in 
themselves,  and  have  no  more  value  in  nutrition  than  do  the  vitamins 
embodied  in  those  complexes. 

Springreen  No.  66  Natural  Food  Concentrate,  Springreen  No.  30  Natural 
Food  Concentrate,  Springreen  No.  31  Natural  Food  Concentrate,  Springreen 
No.  33  Natural  Food  Concentrate:  Labeling  of  these  four  products,  including 
order  form  headed  “Springreen,”  imply  that  the  American  diets  are  lacking 
in  vital  nutrients  because  many  foods  are  deficient  in  their  expected  nutri- 
tional value  due  to  depleted  soils,  refining  processing,  transportation,  and 
cooking,  and  that  the  use  of  Springreen  is  necessary  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies, which  representations  are  false  in  that  malnutrition  is  rare  in  this 
country,  and  completely  adequate  nutrition  can  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  a variety  of  properly  selected  common  foods. 

Disposition:  Four  consent  decrees  dated  July  31,  1959,  November  30,  1960, 
March  28,  1961,  and  June  18,  1963,  ordered  destruction  of  literature  and  all 
articles  except  Vit-Ra-Tox  No.  19  Colo-Clenz  and  Veico  No.  79,  which  articles 
were  to  be  released  to  claimant  under  conditions  specified  in  permanent  injunction 
against  similar  violations.  Eight  of  the  products,  with  accompanying  literature, 
were  destroyed  shortly  after  the  July  31,  1959  court  order.  Another  product 
was  destroyed  December  1,  1960;  two  more  groups  of  products  destroyed  on 
March  30,  1961  and  the  literature  on  July  24,  1963.  The  two  items  ordered 
returned  were  released  to  claimant  on  June  25,  1963. 

Product:  Nutri-Bio  Food  Supplement  Vitamins 

Shipper:  Nutri-Bio  Corp.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Dealer:  Nutri-Bio  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
in  that  the  name  of  the  article  “Nutri-Bio  * * * dietary  food  supplement,”  is 
misleading  as  applied  to  a product  whose  composition  varies  from  carton  to  carton; 
and  because  its  label  implies  that  the  product  is  of  significant  value  for  special 
dietary  supplementation  because  it  contains  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  linoleic 
acid,  linolenic  acids,  inositol,  para-aminobenzoic  acid,  rutin,  biotin,  methionine, 
bioflavonoid  complex,  hesperiden  complex,  choline,  alfalfa  juice  and  powder 
concentrate,  copper,  manganese,  magnesium,  potassium,  sulfur,  chlorine,  sodium, 
and  montmorillonite  (wonder  clay).  Also  charged  misbranded  and  adulterated 
in  that  it  contains  less  vitamins  C and  Bi2  than  claimed  on  the  label. 

Disposition:  Decree  of  condemnation  June  26,  1963;  product  destroyed  July  5, 
1963. 

Product:  Hemo-Glo  Tablets 

(Label:  Iron,  B12,  B-complex,  Vitamin  C,  Bioflavonoids,  Liver,  Enzymes  and 
Herbal  Extracts.) 

Shipper:  Barrows  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dealer:  Nu-Age  Biorganic  Products,  Inc.,  Venetia,  Pa.  . 

Charges:  This  product  (in  bulk  and  repack)  charged  misbranded  when  in- 
troduced into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce, in  that  the  bulk  and  repack  labels  contain  statements  which  imply  that 
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the  product  is  of  significant  value  as  a special  dietary  supplement,  and  for  treat- 
ment of  iron  deficiency  anemia  because  it  contains  black  cohosh,  buchu  leaves, 
comfrey  root,  strawberry  leaves,  mullein  leaves,  violet  leaves,  pipsissewa  herb, 
juniper  berries,  licorice  root,  buckhorn  bark,  cellulolytic  enzyme,  amylolytic 
enzyme,  lipolytic  enzyme,  prickly  ash  bark,  inositol,  choline,  lecithin,  dulse, 
burdock  root,  dandelion  root,  Oregon  grape  root,  yellow  dock,  gentian  root,  red 
clover  blossom,  hyssop,  sarsaparilla  root,  watercress  juice,  alfalfa  juice,  rutin, 
lemon  bioflavonoids,  beef  peptone,  red  bone  marrow,  and  desiccated  and  de- 
fatted liver.  Further  charged  adulterated  and  misbranded  in  that  it  contains  only 
67  percent  of  the  amount  of  vitamin  Bi,  50  percent  of  the  vitamin  C,  and  76  per- 
cent of  the  niacin  claimed  on  the  label. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  March  26,  1953;  article  destroyed  July  5,  1963. 
Product:  Jettup  B Complex  with  Bn 

Labeled  Ingredients:  Riboflavin  5 mg.;  Whole  Liver  Desiccated  102.5  mg.; 
Brewer’s  Yeast  102.5  mg.;  Niacinamide  50  mg.;  Thiamine  Hydrochloride  50 
mg.;  Pyridoxine  HCl  1 mg.;  Vitamin  B12  1 mcgm. 

Dealer:  Goodrich-Wright,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Charges:  Product  charged  misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment,  in 
that  its  name  and  labeling  statements  imply  that  it  is  effective  for  treatment  of 
nervous  tension,  uncontrolled  movements  of  the  hands  and  legs,  irritability, 
fast  pulse,  fatigue,  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to  sleep,  swelling  of  the  face  and  ankles, 
decrease  in  mental  and  physical  efficiency,  blurred  vision,  and  irritation  of  the  eyes 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  nostrils,  and  that  it  is  unusually  fast-acting  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  all  of  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Also  charged  misbranded  and  adulterated  in  that  the  product  contains  less  than 
the  declared  amounts  of  ingredients  listed  on  the  label. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  of  condemnation,  August  5,  1963;  article  destroyed, 
Aug.  8,  1963. 

Product:  Geriatric  Vitamin  Tablets 

Shipper:  Lit  Drug  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Charges:  Charged  misbranded  in  that  the  name  “Geriatric  Vitamins”  implies 
that  the  product  has  unusual  value  as  a special  diet  additive  for  the  elderly  because 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  elderly  are  different  from  those  of  adults 
generally,  which  implications  are  false  and  misleading,  since  they  are  contrary 
to  fact.  Also  charged  misbranded  and  adulterated  because  its  label  is  false  and 
misleading  in  its  entirety  for  an  article  which  fails  to  disintegrate,  and  the  declared 
nutrients  cannot  be  adequately  assimilated. 

Disposition:  Order  of  condemnation;  destroyed,  September  4,  1963. 

Product:  Dexaphene  Tablets 

(Label:  Phenyl  Propanolamine  Hydrochloride  25  mg.) 

Shipper:  Reese  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dealer:  Best  Drug  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  in  that  labeling  represented  and  suggested 
the  article  was  adequate  and  effective  for  overcoming  obesity  through  appetite 
control;  for  removing  excess  body  weight,  and  depressing  the  appetite,  resulting 
in  less  food  intake,  loss  of  weight,  and  longer  life,  which  statements  were  false 
and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  August  27,  1963.  Destroyed,  September  6,  1963. 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS  TERMINATED 

Product:  Various  Vitamin  Products  and  Proprietary  Remedies 

Defendants:  Royal  Lee;  Vitamin  Products  Co.;  Lee  Foundation  for  Nutritional 
Research;  Endocardiograph  Co.,  Inc.;  Leeland,  Inc.,  all  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charge:  Misbranding  of  over  115  special  dietary  products  by  false  claims  for 
treating  over  500  diseases  and  conditions. 

Disposition:  Nolo  contendere.  Vitamin  Products  Co.,  fined  $7,000,  Royal  Lee 
placed  on  3 years’  probation  (1  year  imprisonment  suspended),  April  23,  1962.  All 
defendants  enjoined  by  consent  decree  from  interstate  shipment  of  misbranded 
vitamins  and  proprietary  remedies,  and  prohibited  to  claim  that  the  products  are 
of  value  for  cancer,  arteriosclerosis,  or  that  they  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
diet,  January  15,  1962. 
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Product:  Health  Foods 

Defendants:  McCollum  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  Edward 
McCollum  and  Florence  McCollum. 

Charge:  Inadequate  directions  for  treatment  of  serious  disease  for  which  the 
products  were  recommended  in  talks  given  by  Florence  McCollum  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Disposition:  Guilty  plea.  Defendants  fined  a total  of  $500,  February  20,  1962. 
Product:  Various  Health  Foods 

Defendants:  Nature  Food  Centres,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Henry  K. 
Rosenberger,  president  and  treasurer  and  Andrew  G.  Rosenberger. 

Charge:  Inadequate  directions  for  use  in  conditions  ranging  from  thrombosis 
through  diabetes,  impotency  and  skin  blemishes,  for  which  the  products  were 
recommended  in  talks  given  by  Andrew  Rosenberger  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
in  Chicago,  111. 

Disposition:  Not  guilty  plea.  All  defendants  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
as  follows:  $10,000  fine  on  the  corporation;  $5,000  fine  and  6 months  in  jail  on 
Henry  K.  Rosenberger;  $5,000  fine  and  6 months  in  jail  on  Andrew  G.  Rosenberger. 
The  jail  sentences  were  suspended  and  each  individual  was  placed  on  probation 
for  2 years,  June  8,  1962. 

Product:  Calcium  Tablets  and  5 Other  Vitamin,  Mineral  and  Drug  Preparations 

Defendant:  William  L.  Abt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  made  in  oral  statements  by  the  defendant 
during  a series  of  lectures  in  a Detroit  hotel  and  by  accompanying  literature, 
namely  a book  entitled  “The  Key  to  Good  Health  and  Longevity”  written  by 
the  defendant.  The  articles  failed  to  bear  adequate  directions  for  use  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  conditions  as  follows: 

Calcium  from  egg  shells:  Improper  growth  of  bones;  improper  functioning 
of  bone  marrow,  bones,  thyroid,  and  parathyroid  glands;  improper  pH  of 
the  blood;  longevity;  and  lack  of  strength  and  firmness  of  the  arteries. 

Soy-Hi  protein:  Poor  health,  shortened  life,  ulcers,  cancer,  poisons,  and 
infections  of  the  body,  sterility,  improper  growth  and  regeneration  of  hemo- 
globin, and  liver  and  gall  bladder  conditions. 

Vegetable  seasoning:  Hardening  of  the  arteries,  arthritis,  and  poor  eyesight 
and  hearing. 

Herb  laxative  tablets:  Piles,  hemorrhoids,  abnormal  functioning  of  veins, 
bad  breath,  tumors,  gall  bladder  conditions,  pathological  functioning  of 
organs  of  the  body,  aches  and  pains,  improper  eyesight,  and  poor  memory. 

Vitamin  E capsules:  Poor  health,  liver  and  gall  bladder  conditions,  male 
impotency,  heart  failure,  aging  skin,  and  kidney  conditions. 

Vitamin  A capsules:  Cataracts,  hard  of  hearing,  blood  vessels  breaking 
in  the  brain,  ulceration,  constipation,  and  glaucoma. 

Disposition:  Plea  of  not  guilty  March  14,  1962.  Guilty  count  1,  September 
24,  1962.  Sentence  of  1 year  suspended,  placed  on  probation  for  2 years  and 
fined  $1,000  on  December  21,  1962. 

Product:  Supro-Zyme  Tablets 

Defendants:  Universal  Nutritions,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Supro-Zyme,  Inc., 
and  Emmanuel  Fred,  president. 

Charge:  False  and  misleading  claims  and  inadequate  directions  for  use  in 
treatment  and  prevention  of  tired  blood  anemia,  vague  aches  and  pains,  pneu- 
monia, intestinal  infections,  improper  heart  functions,  and  arthritis. 

Disposition:  Guilty  plea.  Universal  Nutritions,  Inc.,  fined  $3,000;  Supro- 
Zyme,  Inc.,  fined  $1,000;  E.  Fred  sentenced  to  a 4-month  suspended  jail  term 
and  placed  on  6-month  probation,  February  5,  1963. 

Product:  Biotta  Juices  ( Lacto-Carrot , -Celery,  and  -Beet) 

Defendant:  Dorwin  B.  Cook,  trading  as  Cook’s  Finer  Food,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charge:  Misbranding  juices  by  false  and  misleading  claims  for  effectiveness 
in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  fatigue,  obstipation,  chronic  disturbances  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract,  unspecific  dermatoses,  nervous  and  overstrained 
conditions,  obesity,  rheumatism,  cardiac  conditions,  and  cancer. 

Disposition:  Nolo  contendere.  Defendant  fined  $300,  May  13,  1963. 
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Product:  Mineralife  Capsules 

Defendants:  Owen  E.  Brosam  and  Wallace  C.  Halsey,  Logan,  Utah. 

Charge:  Misbranding  of  worthless  rock  material  with  false  and  misleading 
claims  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  heart  trouble,  shortness  of  breath,  and  tired- 
ness, and  that  the  capsules  will  restore  youthfulness  and  promote  relaxation 
and  calmness. 

Disposition:  Guilty  plea.  Brosam  placed  on  2-year  probation,  May  21,  1963. 
Halsey  reported  missing  on  an  airplane  flight. 

Product:  Various  Health  Tablets  ( Millrue , Soy  Germ  Oil , Phyl-In  Alfa ) 

Defendant:  Will  H.  Roberts,  trading  as  Roberts  Health  Center,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

Charge:  Misbranding  drugs  with  false  and  misleading  claims  for  effectiveness 
in  the  treatment  of  breast  malignancies,  colitis,  ulcers,  piles,  tumors,  asthma, 
cysts,  arthritis,  and  inoperable  cancer. 

Disposition:  Guilty  plea.  Roberts  sentenced  to  2 years,  suspended,  and  placed 
on  2-year  probation;  fined  $650,  May  27,  1963. 

INJUNCTIONS  FILED 

Product:  “ Formula  B-13 ” Ulcer  Tablets 

Shipper:  Emmett  F.  Stockton,  trading  as  Stockton  Laboratories  & Co.  and 
Wise  Laboratories  & Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Purpose  of  the  injunction:  To  restrain  misbranding  by  false  claims  on  label 
that  the  article  is  effective  in  the  treatment  of  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers. 
Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  permanent  injunction  granted  December  1,  1961. 

Product:  Various  Food  Supplements  and  Proprietary  Remedies 

Shippers:  Royal  Lee,  Vitamin  Products  Co.,  Lee  Foundation  for  Nutritional 
Research  Endocardiograph  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Purpose  of  the  injunction:  See  “Criminal  Prosecutions  Terminated.” 
Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  permanent  injunction  granted  January  15,  1962. 

Product:  “Jenasol”  Royal  Jelly  Capsules 

Shippers:  Marvin  Schere  and  the  Jenasol  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Purpose  of  the  injunction:  To  restrain  misbranding  by  false  claims  in  accom- 
panying labeling  that  the  article  is  an  effective  treatment  for  increasing  sexual 
vitality;  for  irritability,  headaches,  insomnia,  physical  and  spiritual  convulsions, 
depression;  restoring  vitality;  alleviating  ills  of  old  age;  improving  memory; 
stimulating  the  appetite;  normalizing  growth  of  underdeveloped  children;  exten- 
sion of  human  life;  digestive  disturbances;  activating  glands  of  the  body;  phys- 
ical and  mental  symptoms  of  approaching  old  age;  tired  eyes;  and  that  it  is  a 
“natural  supertonic”  which  produces  “a  pleasing  state  of  relaxed  well-being.” 
Disposition:  Court  order  executed  February  21,  1962,  enjoining  the  defendants 
from  misbranding  the  article  by  claims  similar  to  the  above  on  accompanying 
literature.  The  court  declined  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  making  similar 
claims  in  their  advertising. 

Product:  Special  Formula  and  other  Food  Supplements 
Lecturer:  William  L.  Abt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Purpose  of  the  injunction:  To  restrain  defendant  from  future  manufacture  or 
sale  of  food  supplements.  (See  also  “Criminal  Prosecutions  Terminated.”) 
Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  permanent  injunction  granted  September  21, 

1962. 

Product:  Phenylpropanolamine  hydrochloride  ( PPA ) 

Shipper  and  dealer:  Nysco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  and 
Eugene  J.  Yoss. 

Purpose  of  the  injunction:  To  restrain  the  distribution  of  phenylpropanolamine, 
misbranded  by  false  or  misleading  claims  for  effectiveness  in  depressing  appetite 
and  weight  reduction,  as  an  adjunct  in  the  control  of  obesity,  as  a stimulant  to 
increase  physical  and  mental  activity  to  burn  up  unwanted  calories,  and  in  mainte- 
nance of  weight  levels. 

Disposition:  Permanent  injunction  granted  April  1,  1963;  stay  of  injunction 
granted  for  2 weeks  April  17,  1963;  injunction  confirmed  (court  of  appeals)  June  7, 

1963. 
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Recent  enforcement  actions  involving  therapeutic  devices 

PRODUCTS  SEIZED  UNDER  COURT  ORDER 

Product:  Biolectrometer  Electrophysical  Resistance  Instrument 

A diagnostic  device  used  in  locating  “subluxations”  of  the  spinal  column  by 
measuring  electrophysical  resistance  with  attached  electrodes.  Device  is  con- 
tained in  metal  instrument  cabinet  containing  a power  supply  and  circuitry 
which  provides  voltage  between  a probe  and  a hand  electrode.  Current  is 
measured  by  a microammeter  on  cabinet  panel. 

Possession:  Kenneth  C.  Cook,  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce. 
Failed  to  bear  adequate  directions  for  which  it  was  represented  in  labeling  and 
advertising,  namely,  in  diagnosing  and  treating  arthritis,  asthma,  bursitis,  piles, 
headaches,  constipation,  backaches,  gas,  kidney,  heart,  or  stomach  disorders; 
dizziness;  blood  pressure;  leg  pains;  migraine;  frequent  urination;  gall  bladder 
pains;  and  other  painful  conditions. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  January  3,  1963.  Device  released  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  educational  and  exhibit  purposes. 

Product:  Tubin  Ion-O-Matic  Air  Improver 

A small,  open-end  container  enclosing  a high-voltage  power  supply,  corona 
discharge  ionizer,  and  a fan. 

Shipper:  Tubin  Electronics,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims.  Literature  accompanying 
this  device  claimed,  among  other  things,  that  negative  ions  have  a beneficial  effect 
on  sexual  activity,  vision,  and  emotional  stability.  The  literature  also  suggested 
and  represented  that  the  device  is  adequate  and  effective  as  a treatment  for 
relieving  or  overcoming  hay  fever,  asthma,  and  other  respiratory  ailments; 
reducing  high  blood  pressure  caused  by  hypertension  or  nervous  tension;  exhilarat- 
ing the  mentally  depressed;  preventing  mucous  block  in  throat  and  nasal  passages; 
reducing  pain;  and  aiding  in  healing  of  wounds. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  of  condemnation,  January  4,  1963.  Devices  des- 
troyed except  for  samples  released  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
educational  and  display  purposes. 

Product:  Halox  Therapeutic  Generator 

A portable  cabinet  containing  components  capable  of  producing  chlorine  gas 
from  table  salt  by  means  of  electrolysis.  The  front  panel  of  the  Halox  has  two 
dials  and  three  switches.  One  dial  regulates  gas  flow  and  the  other  meters  the 
flow  of  air.  A rubber  tube  extends  from  the  device  providing  an  outlet  for  the 
gas.  Included  in  the  device  are  a fan,  rheostat,  transformer,  salt  water  bottle, 
and  carbon  electrodes.  Electric  current  ionizes  the  salt  solution  forming  chlorine 
gas  which  is  forced  out  through  the  inhalator  tube  by  the  fan.  The  chemical 
action  also  produces  ozone  which  is  inhaled  by  the  patient  along  with  the  chlorine 
gas. 

Shipper:  Anthony  Caporaso,  Summit,  N.J. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims  and  failure  to  bear  adequate 
instructions  for  use.  An  accompanying  booklet,  “The  Miracles  of  Father  Aull” 
described  as  “the  mysterious  hermit  of  the  mountains,”  represented  the  device 
as  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  chronic  sinusitis,  arthritis,  asthma,  rheu- 
matic fever,  cancer,  and  to  prolong  life  and  expel  all  impurities  from  the  human 
body;  and  that  the  device  “is  a system  designed  to  balance  body  chemistry  to 
eliminate  the  painful  symptoms  of  toxic  ills.”  Also  misbranded  because  of  inade- 
quate directions  for  use  in  that  under  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  write  “adequate” 
directions  for  use  if  the  article  is  worthless  or  ineffective  for  its  intended  use. 
Tests  determined  that  the  chlorine  gas  generated  by  the  device  had  a destructive 
effect  on  mucous  membrane  of  animals. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  January  17,  1963.  Device  and  literature  released 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  exhibit  and  educational  purposes. 

Product:  Emerson  Ionator  Air  Purifier  Negative  Ionizer 

A metal  cabinet  with  mesh-metal  front  panel.  The  cabinet  contains  two  fiber- 
glass filters,  an  electrostatic  filter,  a negative  ion  generator,  high  voltage  power 
supply,  circulating  fan,  and  control  knobs  on  the  front  panel. 

Shipper:  Emerson  Radio  & Phonograph  Corp.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Charges:  Misbranded — False  and  misleading  claims  on  display  placard  and 
accompanying  booklet  stated  that  the  device  is  designed  to  control  and  relieve 
asthma,  hay  fever,  dust  and  pollen  allergies ; that  correct  negative  ionization  of  the 
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air  is  of  great  importance  to  personal  health;  that  an  abundance  of  negative  air 
ions  (air  molecules  that  have  extra  electrons)  in  the  air  we  breathe  has  a stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  respiratory  system  that  adds  to  general  well-being  and  comfort 
and  brings  relief  to  allergy  sufferers ; that  negative  ions  speed  the  cleaning  action  of 
the  cilia  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  trachae,  windpipe,  and  nasal  passages,  thus  tend- 
ing to  loosen  mucus,  increasing  its  beneficial  flow,  and  causing  the  relaxation  of 
the  underlying  muscles  of  the  air  ducts;  that  negative  ions  help  counteract  the 
effects  of  positive  ions  which  are  the  cause  of  “washed  out”  feelings;  that  positive 
ions  bring  on  irritability,  tiredness,  even  headaches,  and  that  the  article,  by 
filtering  the  air  and  simultaneously  generating  negative  ions  to  offset  the  positive 
ions,  produces  a cleaner,  healthier,  more  comfortable  atmosphere. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  February  5,  1963.  Devices  relabeled  in  compli- 
ance and  released  to  claimant. 

Product:  Magnetic  Bracelets 

A metal  expansion  bracelet  consisting  of  eight  enclosed  magnets.  Each  magnet 
engraved  with  the  world  “RELAX”  and  the  design  of  playing-card  clubs.  The 
bracelet  is  gold-colored  on  the  outside  and  silver-colored  on  the  inside. 

In  possession  of:  Rimar,  Inc.,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce. 
False  and  misleading  claims  represented  the  device  as  adequate  and  effective 
treatment  for  providing  longer  and  more  active  life,  relieving  arthritis,  and  in- 
hibiting bacterial  growth. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  February  12,  1963.  Merchandise  destroyed. 
Product:  Firmatone  Electronic  Wrinkle  Remover 

Battery-operated  device  with  transistorized  circuit  to  produce  electrical 
impulses  to  be  applied  to  the  body  through  sponge  applicators.  Also  included  in 
package  with  literature  was  a bottle  labeled:  “Firmatone  Contact  Lotion — 
Contains  Allantoin  wonderful  skin  food  and  fabulous  moisturizer.” 

Shipper:  GlamRon,  Inc.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  labeling.  Literature  accom- 
panying the  device  contains  statements  which  represent  and  suggest  that  use  of 
the  article  is  effective  for  rejuvenating  the  face  by  eliminating  poor  skin  texture, 
dry  skin  conditions,  sagging  facial  contours,  skin  wrinkles,  flabby  facial  muscles, 
facial  puffiness  due  to  poor  circulation,  and  in  general  creates  a healthier,  more 
youthful  appearance. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  February  21,  1963.  Device  destroyed. 

Product:  Facialift 

Electronic  facial  exerciser  device.  An  electronic  unit  powered  by  a single 
9-volt  battery  utilizing  a transistorized  circuit  to  produce  evenly  spaced  pulses 
causing  muscular  contraction. 

Shipper:  Facialift  (Division  of  Willoslim,  Inc.),  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  therapeutic  claims.  Literature 
represented  the  device  as  effective  treatment  for  improving  skin  texture,  firming 
flabby  muscles  and  sagging  contours,  improving  circulation  to  flush  out  accumu- 
lated fatty  deposits  and  body  fluids,  and  other  benefits. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  June  12,  1961.  Misbranding  literature  de- 
stroyed, de, vices  relabeled  and  released  to  claimant,  February  27,  1963. 

Product:  Beau-Monde  Vibrators 

Vibrator  device  with  backrest,  footrest,  and  headrest. 

Dealer:  Allied  Liquidators,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
by  false  and  misleading  claims.  Accompanying  literature  represented  the 
device  as  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  relieving  arthritis,  back  discomfort, 
sinus  conditions,  and  poor  circulation. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  March  4,  1963.  Devices  relabeled  in  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Product:  Auto- Electronic  Radioclast  ( Model  20,  Series  800 ) 

A wood  cabinet  containing  a combination  of  electrical  circuits.  The  control 
panel  contains  pilot  lights,  line  switch,  heater  switch,  and  a series  of  three  dials 
intended  for  use  in  determining  the  identity  of  diseased  organs.  Three  other 
dials  purport  to  identify  disease  conditions  present  and  additional  dials  for 
determining  the  intensity  of  these  conditions.  A rheostat  controls  amount  of 
current  to  the  device.  An  attached  detector  plate  is  used  to  locate  the  “maximum 
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reaction”  and  thereby  determine  the  “location”  of  the  disease  in  the  body.  Also 
used  as  an  “aid  to  determine  spinal  pressure.” 

Shipper:  Electronic  Instrument  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Charges:  Misbranded — inadequate  directions  for  use.  (Under  the  law  it  is 
impossible  to  write  “adequate”  directions  for  use  if  the  article  is  worthless  or  in- 
effective for  its  intended  use.) 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  March  21,  1963.  Devices  destroyed. 

Product:  Whirlpool  Geyser  Bath 

A plastic  hose  attachment  to  the  exhaust  end  of  a vacuum  cleaner.  The  hose 
has  an  air  regulator  and  vents  which  causes  water  to  become  turbulent  when 
placed  in  a bathtub.  The  device  is  also  sold  with  a blower  attachment. 

Shipper:  Sholin  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims.  Literature  accompanying 
devices  claimed:  “Ideal  for  relief  of  gout,  arthritis,  cuts  and  breaks,  sprains, 
cerebral  palsy,  overweight,  bruises,  polio,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  nerves, 
multiple  sclerosis,  and  sore  muscles.” 

Disposition:  Default  decree  March  25,  1963,  devices  destroyed  by  the  U.S. 
marshal. 

Product:  Trion  Air  Purifiers 

An  electrostatic  precipitator -type  air  filter  consisting  of  ionizing  wires,  collector 
plates,  a power  supply,  and  a water -wash  spray  system  housed  in  a heavy  steel 
cabinet. 

Shipper:  Trion,  Inc.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims.  Booklet  accompanying 
device  contained  statements  which  suggest  and  represent  that  use  of  the  article 
will  prevent  lung  cancer  and  other  harm  to  the  lungs;  reduce  germ  content  of  the 
air  90  to  94  percent;  that  users  of  the  device  will  lead  more  clean  and  healthful 
lives;  that  victims  of  airborne  allergies  will  be  relieved  because  the  device  extracts 
virtually  all  pollen,  dust,  dirt,  smoke,  and  other  airborne  particles  from  the  air. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  March  26,  1963.  Literature  destroyed.  Device 
relabeled  in  compliance  by  claimant. 

Product:  Relax-A-Matic  Automatic  Massage  Assembly  Unit 

The  unit  consists  of  pulsating  motors  with  attachments  for  mounting  to  bed 
springs,  pillows,  and  a coin-operated  electric  timer. 

Shipper:  Relax-A-Matic,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

In  possession  of:  Eugene  Halpern,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  and  while  in,  and  while  held  for 
sale  after  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  by  false  and  misleading  therapeutic 
claims.  Printed  material  accompanying  the  device  contained  statements  repre- 
senting the  device  as  effective  treatment  for  varicose  veins,  rheumatic  fever,  heart 
disease,  soreness,  stiffness,  back  and  sacroiliac  pain,  nervousness,  and  others  in 
addition  to  keeping  “veins  and  arteries  free  from  deposits.” 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  April  16,  1963.  Misbranding  literature  destroyed, 
devices  relabeled  in  compliance  and  released  to  claimant. 

Product:  Oxy-Gear  Oxygen  Inhalator  Kit 

Device  consists  of  a portable  metal  cylinder  designed  to  hold  145  liters  of  oxygen 
under  1,800  pounds  pressure.  Attachments  include  a mask,  tubing,  and  release 
valve  to  permit  gradual  release  of  oxygen  over  15-minute  period. 

Shipper:  Oxy-Gear,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims.  Literature  accompanying 
device  contains  statements  which  represent  and  suggest  the  device  is  adequate 
and  effective  treatment  for  relieving  sudden  cardiac  and  asthmatic  attacks, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  lung  conditions;  and  for  overcoming  effects  of  shock, 
smoke  inhalation,  migraine  headaches,  exhaustion,  hangover,  and  driving  fatigue. 

Disposition:  Court  decree  of  condemnation  April  16,  1963.  Misbranding 
literature  destroyed,  devices  relabeled  in  compliance,  and  released  to  claimant. 

Product:  Rejuvene 

An  electronic  facial  exercizer  with  transistorized  circuit,  battery-operated, 
electrical  pulse  generator,  and  electrode  applicators  enclosed  in  a plastic  case. 
Also  “Rejuvene  Lotion”  and  literature. 

Shipper:  Rejuvene,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

In  possession  of:  Rejuvene,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  by  false  and  misleading  claims.  Litera- 
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ture  suggests  that  device  is  effective  in  regaining  and  retaining  a youthful  face 
and  throat  by  eliminating  lines  and  wrinkles  and  by  toning  and  firming  facial 
tissue. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  April  22,  1963.  Seized  devices  released  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  educational  and  exhibit  purposes. 

Product:  Filter  Queen  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Vibrator,  De-Mother,  and  Attachments 

Device  is  cannister-type  vacuum  cleaner  with  attachments,  including  a portable 
vibrator  unit  attachment. 

Shipper:  Health-Mor,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dealer:  Filter  Queen,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Charges:  Misbranded  when  introduced  into,  while  in,  and  while  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  by  false  and  misleading  claims.  Carton 
label  for  the  “Filter  Queen  Vibrator”  attachment  contained  statements  which 
represent  and  suggest  that  the  devices  are  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for 
relieving  muscular  pain  and  discomfort  from  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  aiding 
health,  firming  flesh,  and  reducing  unwanted  fat.  Also  misbranded  in  that  label- 
ing fails  to  bear  adequate  directions  for  improving  health,  and  overcoming  asthma, 
hay  fever,  arthritis,  rheumatism,  and  sinus  headache,  the  conditions  and  pur- 
poses for  which  the  devices  were  offered  in  oral  statements  by  a Filter  Queen 
salesman. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  April  25,  1963.  Misbranded  literature  destroyed 
and  newly  labeled  boxes  brought  into  compliance.  Claimant  permanently 
prohibited  and  enjoined  from  making  therapeutic  claims  for  devices. 

Product:  Electro  Hygiene  Home  Cleaning  and  Sanitizing  System,  (< devices  and  drugs ) 

Device  is  a vacuum  cleaner  with  usual  cleaning  attachments.  The  basic 
cleaning  unit  is  equipped  with  a “sanitizer”  which  is  filled  with  a “sanitizing 
crystalline  preparation”  prior  to  each  time  the  cleaner  is  used.  The  drug  is  a 
combination  of  formaldehyde  and  paradichlorobenzene. 

Shipper:  Device  and  some  literature:  P.  A.  Geier  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Some 
literature:  Electro  Hygiene,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Drug:  Thermocor  Products, 
Inc.,  Erlanger,  Ky. 

Charges:  Misbranded — devices  and  drug — false  and  misleading  claims  in 
labeling.  Sanitizing  preparation  misbranded  because  label  fails  to  bear  name  and 
place  of  business  of  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor.  Printed  material  with 
the  product  represented  the  device  as  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  reliev- 
ing asthma,  hay  fever,  sinus,  common  colds,  and  bronchitis;  and  guarding  against 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  polio,  measles,  and  other  diseases. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  May  14,  1963.  Sanitizing  drug  destroyed  and 
device  released  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  educational  and  exhibit 
purposes. 

Product:  Vac-U-Prep 

A prosthetic  device  consisting  of  plastic  tubes  and  suction  cups  which  was  to 
be  used  as  medical  therapy  for  male  impotency. 

Dealer:  Sooner  Prosthetics,  Ada,  Okla. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
by  false  and  misleading  claims  in  that  literature  accompanying  the  product 
contained  statements  which  represent  and  suggest  that  use  of  the  device  is  an 
adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  senile  impotence  of  a psychological  nature, 
premature  senility,  lessened  flow  of  blood  due  to  circulatory  difficulties,  premature 
ejaculation,  and  marital  sexual  incompatibility. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  July  11,  1963.  Devices  and  labeling  destroyed. 

Product:  Aaua-Laxer  Hydro-Massage 

A massage  device  consisting  of  a motor-driven  air  blower,  a flexible  hose,  and 
a perforated  plastic  mat.  The  mat  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a bathtub.  The 
motor  pumps  air  to  the  mat  through  the  tube,  causing  a flow  of  air  bubbles  in 
bath  water. 

Dealer:  Aqua-Laxer  Distributing  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Charges:  Misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
in  that  labeling,  namely,  the  brochure  entitled  “You  Are  As  Young  As  You  Feel,” 
accompanying  the  device,  contained  statements  which  represented  and  suggested 
that  the  article  is  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  poor  circulation,  muscle 
fatigue,  arthritis,  rheumatism,  bursitis,  neuritis,  mental  and  physical  tension, 
varicose  veins,  backache,  nervous  conditions,  and  sinus  conditions;  and  that  use 
of  the  device  will  improve  health  and  vitality,  prevent  discomforts,  tranquilize, 
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cleanse  the  muscle  tissues,  make  you  feel  younger,  is  like  a fountain  of  youth,  and 
for  other  purposes;  which  statements  are  false  and  misleading. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  July  18,  1963.  Misbranding  literature  de- 

stroyed. Devices  relabeled  in  compliance. 

Product : Comforette  Leg  Elevator 

A device  constructed  of  gold-colored  tubular  metal  covered  with  colored  plastic 
material  constructed  in  such  a fashion  that  it  serves  as  a support  for  the  legs, 
elevating  them  approximately  10  inches  when  the  user  is  resting  in  a supine 
position. 

Shipper:  Hill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded — false  and  misleading  claims.  Labeling  accompanying 
article  contained  statements  which  represent  and  suggest  that  the  device  is  an 
adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  heart  conditions  and  nervous  tension,  and 
that  it  restores  energy  and  improves  circulation. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree,  August  2,  1963.  Misbranding  literature  de- 
stroyed for  purpose  of  bringing  devices  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

INJUNCTIONS  ISSUED 

Device : Mercier  Radioactive  Device 

A box-shaped  device  in  which  blood  from  the  patient’s  arm  was  placed  and 
exposed  for  24  hours  to  radiation  from  the  radioactive  materials  in  the  device, 
then  the  plasma  reinjected  into  the  patient. 

Shipper:  A.  F.  Mercier,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Action  and  charge:  Injunction.  Falsely  claimed  to  be  an  adequate  and  effec- 
tive treatment  for  any  physical  or  mental  disease  or  abnormality.  Also  charged 
misbranded  and  adulterated  in  that  its  labeling  failed  to  state  all  of  the  diseases, 
conditions,  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  orally  represented  by  the  defendant; 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  health  when  used  in  the  dosage,  or  with  the  frequency  or 
duration  prescribed  in  its  labeling;  and  that  its  external  surfaces  bore  significant 
radioactive  contamination  and  its  construction  permitted  continued  escape  of 
hazardous  radioactive  substances. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  injunction,  February  28,  1962,  prohibited 
defendant  Andrew  F.  Mercier  and  all  persons  in  active  concert  or  participation 
with  him  from  shipping  the  devices  in  interstate  commerce  in  its  misbranded  or 
adulterated  form. 

Devices:  Radioclast,  Electron-O-Ray , Neurolinometer , and  Quto- Electronic  Instru- 
ment 

Device  varied  in  size  and  shape  but  in  general  consisted  of  panels  of  lights,  rows 
of  switches,  control  knobs,  and  electrodes.  Treatment  was  given  through  a high- 
frequency  electric  current  in  harmony  with  the  allegedly  measured  frequency. 
The  patient  felt  a tingling  sensation  from  the  current. 

Shipper:  Electronic  Instrument,  Inc.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Action  and  charge:  Injunction.  Falsely  claimed  to  be  effective  in  diagnosing 
and  treating  many  different  diseases  by  measuring  alleged  electrical  frequencies 
emanating  from  diseased  areas  of  the  body. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  permanent  injunction,  April  18,  1962,  pro- 
hibited defendants  Electronic  Instrument,  Inc.,  Dale  C.  Mowery,  and  Helen  R. 
Mowery,  from  shipping  the  devices  in  interstate  commerce. 

Device:  Micro- Dynameter 

(Described  under  “Seizure”  tabulation.) 

Shipper:  Ellis  Research  Labs,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Action  and  charge:  Injunction.  False  and  misleading  claims  for  the  diagnosis 
of  most  disease  conditions,  including  cancer,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  nephritis, 
nerve  impingements,  etc.  Further  misbranded  by  failure  of  the  labeling  to  bear 
adequate  directions  for  use. 

Disposition:  Permanent  injunction  issued  on  June  14,  1961,  prohibiting  distri- 
bution of  the  device  in  interstate  commerce.  Defendants  appealed  and  on  March 
22,  1962,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago  affirmed  the  district  court 
decision.  Certiorari  was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  11,  1962,  and  the 
defendants  discontinued  business. 

Devices:  Radioclast  Model  40 

Electronic  Magnetic  Model  G,  Electro  Sine  Galvanic  Model  200,  Auto  Electric 
Radioclast  Model  20  Series  800,  and  Electronic  Analysis  Instrument  Model  F 
(described  under  “Seizure”  tabulation). 
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Shippers:  L.  L.  Roby  Manufacturing  Corp.,  and  the  International  Electronics 
Research  Society,  Inc.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Action  and  charges:  Injunction.  All  these  devices  falsely  claimed  to  be  ade- 
quate and  effective  for  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  body  areas  of  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  irritation;  for  aiding  the  body  to  eliminate  areas  of  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  irritation;  and  for  supplying  stimulating  energy  to  the  body. 

Disposition:  Permanent  consent  decree  of  injunction  issued  May  27,  1963, 
prohibiting  further  distribution  of  these  devices  by  the  firms  and  codefendants 
Lester  L.  Roby  and  Lester  L.  Roby,  Jr. 

Device:  Abunda  Beauty  Massage 

A hydromassage  unit  which  accompanying  literature  described  as  an  aid  in 
developing  the  size  of  the  female  breast.  (Device  described  under  seizure  action.) 
Shipper:  Abunda  Products,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Action  and  charges:  False  and  misleading  claims. 

Disposition:  Defendant  consented  to  decree  of  permanent  injunction  May  17, 
1963,  including  commitment  to  destroy  1,300  unsold  devices. 

DEVICE  CASES  PROSECUTED 

Product:  Oscillotron  {shortwave)  device 

Defendant:  Fred  J.  Hart,  president,  National  Health  Federation  (and  formerly 
also  president  of  Electronic  Medical  Foundation  which  has  been  dissolved),  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Charge : Shipping  an  Oscillotron  device  in  violation  of  an  injunction  prohibiting 
the  distribution  of  electro-magnetic  devices  for  the  treatment  of  serious  diseases. 
Disposition:  Nolo  contendere  plea.  Defendant  fined  $500,  July  27,  1962. 

Product:  Harmonizer  device 

Defendant:  Catherine  E.  Harmon,  Sound  Control  Development  Co.,  Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Charge:  Misbranding  with  false  and  misleading  therapeutic  claims. 
Disposition:  Nolo  contendere  plea.  Fined  $500,  September  17,  1962. 

Product:  Abunda  Beauty  Device 

Defendants:  Abunda  Products  Co.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Joseph  Ruffino. 
Charge:  Misbranding  by  false  and  misleading  therapeutic  claims  for  bust 
development  through  hydrotherapy. 

Disposition:  Nolo  contendere.  Ruffino  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail-type 
institution,  1 year  suspended,  placed  on  5-year  probation,  and  fined  $500;  cor- 
poration fined  $1,  August  5,  1963. 

Enforcement  Actions  Involving  Drugs 

PRODUCTS  SEIZED  UNDER  COURT  ORDER 

Product:  Mavene  Wafers  { antacid ) 

Shipper:  Yorktown  Products  Corp.,  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Charge:  The  vial  label  and  a booklet  entitled  “The  Medical  Facts  About  Ex- 
cess Acidity’’  bore  false  and  misleading  statements  that  the  article  was  adequate 
and  effective  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  stomach  and  duodenal  ulcers. 
Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destroyed  November  9,  1961. 

Product:  Utopia  Home  Mineral  Bath  {bath  salts ) 

Distributor:  Comfort  Research  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charge:  The  product  was  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  its  carton  and  en- 
velope labels  which  represented  that  the  article  was  adequate  aDd  effective,  be- 
cause of  its  mineral  salt  composition,  as  treatment  for  relieving  pain  due  to 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  neuritis,  nervous  tension,  and  miscular  discomforts. 
Disposition:  Consent  decree  entered,  destroyed  December  20,  1961. 

Products  Lix-Pain  Cream  Liniment 

Shipper:  Oglesby  Chemical  Co.,  Kinston,  N.C. 

Charge:  The  liniment  was  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  bottle  label  and 
accompanying  circular  which  represented  that  the  article  was  adequate  and 
effective  as  a treatment  for  swollen  joints,  swollen  glands,  arthritis,  neuritis, 
neuralgia,  sinusitis,  headache,  bruises,  sprains,  minor  burns,  cramps,  tooth- 
ache, calluses,  corns,  and  bunions. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  entered,  destroyed  July  7,  1961. 
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Products:  Biphetamine-T  Capsules  12.5  mg.,  Biphetamine-T  12.5  mg.  Capsules, 
Biphetamine-T  20  mg.  Capsules  { prescription  drugs) 

Shipper:  Strasenburgh  Laboratories,  Division  Wallace  & Tiernan,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Charge:  Violations  also  charged,  under  other  sections  of  the  act.  Misbranded 
by  false  claims  on  the  physicians’  file  cards  (promotional  material),  which 
represented  that  the  drug  reduced  the  insulin  requirement  in  diabetes,  reduced 
nitroglycerin  requirements  in  arteriosclerosis,  and  reduced  the  blood  pressure 
in  hypertension. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destroyed  October  18,  1961. 

Product:  Hy-Jet  Wafers  { effervescent  douche  wafers) 

Repaker:  Medco  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label  and  accompanying  literature 
that  the  article  was  effective  for  the  treatment  of  monilia,  trichomonas,  staphy- 
lococcus, and  streptococcus. 

Disposition:  Default  decree,  destroyed  August  14,  1961. 

Products:  Virilon,  Physician' s Formula  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp,  Virilon  Hair 
Follicle  Cleanser,  Virilon  {High  Potency  Special  Strength),  Physician' s Formula 
for  the  Hair  and  Scalp 

Shipper:  Steroid  Products,  Inc.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  Virilon  Products,  Inc., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  labeling,  streamers,  and  leaflets 
accompanying  the  articles,  that  the  articles  were  adequate  and  effective  as  a 
treatment  for  growing  thick  hair  and  obtaining  a healthy  scalp;  for  overcoming 
male  pattern  baldness;  for  maintaining  healthy  hair  and  scalp;  and  for  providing 
a penetrating  action  for  treatment  of  scalp  conditions. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  product  and  accompanying  literature  destroyed 
August  28,  1962. 

Products:  Mare  Mano  Eternal  Youth , Corrective  Cosmetic  for  Wrinkles  and  Black- 
heads, Mare  Mano  Capillaris  Cream  {Hair  and  dandruff  cream),  Mare  Mano 
Acne  Cream 

Manufacturer:  Mare  Mano,  Inc.,  3601  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charges:  The  articles  were  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  labels  as  follows: 
Eternal  Youth  Corrective  Cosmetic:  That  its  name,  “Eternal  Youth,”  represented 
that  the  article  was  capable  of  causing  its  user  to  acquire  and  keep  an  everlasting 
youthful  appearance;  and  that  statements  on  its  label  represented  the  article  to  be 
capable  of  effectively  reducing  winkles  around  the  eyes  and  that  it  was  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  treatment  for  blackheads. 

Capillaris  Cream:  The  article  was  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label 
which  represented  that  the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for 
falling  hair,  dandruff,  and  for  restoration  of  hair. 

Acne  Cream:  The  article  was  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label  which 
represented  that  the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  acne, 
pimples,  blackheads,  and  monthly  skin  disorders  and  by  its  name  “Acne  Cream.” 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destroyed  July  27,  1961. 

Product:  Utopia  Home  Mineral  Bath  {hath  salts) 

Distributor:  Comfort  Research,  Inc.  2915  1st  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charge:  The  article  was  misbranded  by  false  claims  on  its  carton  and  envelope 
labels  which  represented  that  the  article  was  adequate  and  effective,  because  of 
its  mineral  salt  composition,  as  a treatment  for  relieving  pain  due  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism,  neuritis,  nervous  tension  and  muscular  discomforts. 

Disposition:  Default  decree.  Destroyed  September  25,  1961. 

Product:  Delamer  Minerals  in  solution  of  sea  water 

Shipper:  Del  Monte  Laboratories,  1296  Hilby  Avenue,  Seaside,  Calif. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label  and  accompanying  leaflets 
which  represented  that  foods  were  grown  in  mineral-depleted  soils,  and  that  the 
users’  health  was  jeopardized  by  consumption  of  such  foods,  unless  protected  by 
this  product;  that  the  use  of  this  product  would  drive  out  toxins  from  the  body 
and  that  health  would  follow;  that  the  addition  of  minerals  to  sea  water  im- 
parted unique  properties  to  this  product;  that  it  was  effective  for  the  treatment 
of  many  diseases  caused  by  mineral  deficiencies;  and  that  the  product  was  effective 
in  delaying  the  aging  processes,  and  in  preventing  the  bones  of  the  aged  from 
becoming  brittle  and  easily  broken.  The  product  was  not  effective  as  a treat- 
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ment  for  the  diseases,  conditions  or  purposes  listed,  and  the  minerals  (except 
iron,  calcium  and  iodine)  and  were  not  present  in  amounts  which  would  have 
any  significance  when  the  product  was  taken  as  directed. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  entered  November  3,  1961.  Product  and  labeling 
destroyed. 

Product:  Flucaps 

Repacker:  Briggs  Laboratory  Product  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label  and  display  carton  which 
represented  that  the  product  was  effective  as  a treatment  for  the  relief  of  flu, 
colds,  chills,  rheumatism,  grippe,  and  associated  conditions. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  entered.  Destroyed  November  2,  1961. 

Product:  Fem- A-Line  ( a product  to  stimulate  menstrual  flow ) 

Distributor:  Fem- A-Line  Laboratories,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  on  the  label  and  accompanying  leaflet 
by  representations  that  the  article  is  adequate  and  effective  “to  assist  retarded 
menstruation  caused  by  severe  colds  and  other  unnatural  suppression  of  the 
menses. ” (Also  charged:  Danger  to  health  when  used  as  directed.) 

Disposition:  Decree  entered;  product  and  literature  destroyed  November  2, 
1961. 

Product:  “ Oasis  Home  Mineral  Baths ” 

Shipper,  manufacturer:  Oasis  Co.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  leaflets  and  display  cards  that  the 
article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  relieving  discomfort  and 
pains  of  arthritis  and  rheumatism;  relieving  nervous  tension;  improving  blood 
circulation;  and  that  use  of  the  article  provided  all  the  health  benefits  obtainable 
at  health  resorts. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destroyed  January  9,  1962. 

Product:  “Dr.  Reeves’  Special  Foot  Cream  for  Diabetics” 

Shipper,  manufacturer:  Chemical  Commodities,  Inc.,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  label  that  the  article  was  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  treatment  for  impaired  foot  circulation  and  would  prevent 
corns  and  calluses. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destroyed  December  31,  1962. 

Product:  “Sendol  Tablets” 

Distributor:  Sendol  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  carton  label,  the  bottle  label,  the 
box  label,  and  a leaflet  enclosed  in  the  carton  that  the  article  was  an  adequate 
and  effective  treatment  for  painful  disorders  due  to  simple  headaches,  colds, 
pains  and  aches,  and  minor  aches  and  pains  of  rheumatism,  neutritis,  sciatica, 
bursitis,  and  lumbago. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  entered.  Relabeled  under  supervision  of  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Product:  “ Red  Mountain  Blood  and  Nerve  Tonic ” 

Shipper:  Red  Mountain  Medical  Co.  Gary,  Ind. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  label  that  the  article  was  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  treatment  for  promoting  pep;  vigor  and  energy;  for  run- 
down nerves;  impure  blood;  rehumatism;  anemia;  bladder  weakness;  swelling 
and  stiffness  of  lower  limbs  and  joints;  skin  diseases;  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Disposition:  Decree  entered.  Destroyed  February  28,  1962. 

Product:  “The  Famous  Red  Mountain  Cough  Syrup” 

Shipper:  Red  Mountain  Medical  Co..  Gary,  Ind. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  label  that  the  article  was  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  treatment  for  coughs,  colds,  bronchial  irritations,  tight  stuffy 
chest  due  to  colds  and  exposure,  and  hoarseness. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered.  Destroyed  February  28,  1962. 

Product:  “Red  Mountain  Liver-Kidney  Regulator” 

Shipper:  Red  Mountain  Medical  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  label  that  the  article  was  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  treatment  for  eliminating  wastes  and  poisons  from  the 
system;  relief  of  sluggish  liver  and  kidneys;  backaches;  headaches;  colds;  consti- 
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pation;  indigestion;  gastric  stomach;  dizziness  in  head;  high  blood  pressure;  bad 
breath;  no  pep  due  to  a bilious  system;  and  to  prevent  serious  menstrual  pains. 
Disposition:  Decree  entered.  Destroyed  February  28,  1962. 

Product:  “Husco  Brand  Rectal  Ointment ” 

Distributor:  Hussey  Distributing  Co.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Charge : Misbranded  in  that  its  label  failed  to  bear  a warning  that  in  case  of 
rectal  bleeding  a physician  should  be  consulted  promptly. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  entered.  Destroyed  April  3,  1962* 

Product : “ Turn  Tabs ” 

Distributor:  Hussey  Distributing  Co.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claim  in  the  label  which  represented  and  sug- 
gested that  the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer. 
Disposition:  Default  decree  entered.  Destroyed  April  3,  1962 

Product:  “ Engram’s  S-R  Antacid  Gastric  Sedative ” 

Distributor:  The  Drug  Shop,  doing  business  as  S-R  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 
Charges : Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  label  that  the  article  was  adequate 
and  effective  as  a treatment  for  gas,  inflammation,  acid  disturbances,  nausea, 
ulcerated  stomach  and  intestines. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered.  Destroyed  July  13,  1962. 

Product:  “Reclu" 

Distributor:  Reclu  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  name  (ulcer  spelled  backwards)  bottle 
label  and  leaflet,  that  the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for 
stomach  ulcers. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered.  Destroyed  July  26,  1962. 

Product:  “Squaw  Paw  Brand  Famous  Liniment " 

Manufacturer:  Celtonsa  Medicine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  its  label,  on  carton,  and  in  leaflet  that 
the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  for  sprains,  bruises,  frostbite, 
nonpoisonous  insect  bites,  simple  headache,  neuralgia,  wrenches,  children’s  minor 
injuries,  and  toothache. 

Disposition:  Default  decree  entered.  Destruction  January  2,  1962. 

Product:  “Square  Paw  Brand  Herbs ” 

Dealer:  John  C.  Vogt,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  leaflet  that  the  article  was  adequate 
and  effective  as  a treatment  for  biliousness,  colds,  piles,  pain  in  back,  neck, 
shoulders,  or  hips;  heartburn,  heart  palpitation;  biliousness  or  sick  headache; 
sour  or  sick  stomach;  belching;  bloating;  gas  on  stomach;  rheumatism,  lumbago; 
female  complaints;  bladder  trouble;  kindey  trouble;  asthma;  indigestion;  colitis; 
blood  disease;  various  skin  diseases;  ulcers;  liver  trouble;  and  appendicitis. 
Disposition:  Default  decree  entered.  Destroyed  January  2,  1962. 

Products:  Frye's  Laxative  Syrup , Gentian  Iron  Tonic,  Rheumatine  Compound 
No.  50,  Meditron,  Frye's  Compound  Wine  of  Comfrey 
Dealer:  C.  T.  Frye  trading  as  Frye  Product  Co.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  label  to  bear  adequate 
directions  for  use  in  conditions  for  which  these  products  were  orally  recommended, 
as  follows: 

Frye’s  Laxative  Syrup:  Claims  for  the  treatment  of  conditions  of  the 
liver. 

Frye’s  Gentian  Iron  Tonic:  Represented  for  the  treatment  of  weakened 
rundown  conditions,  and  for  gaining  strength  and  building  up  the  body. 

Frye’s  Rheumatine  Compound  No.  50;  Promoted  for  the  treatment  of 
rhuematism  and  arthritis,  and  for  removing  poisions  from  the  blood. 
Meditron:  Promoted  for  the  treatment  of  arthritis  and  rheumatism. 

Frye’s  Compound  Wine  of  Comfrey:  Represented  for  the  treatment  of 
internal  bleeding  in  women,  for  healing  and  stopping  pains  of  menstruation, 
and  for  irregular  menstruation. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  entered  March  7,  1962.  Drugs  released  to  dis- 
tributor to  be  relabeled  with  adequate  directions  for  use  for  more  restricted 
claims  ( see  also  Criminal  prosecutions  terminated) . 
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Product:  “Stomach  Relief  ” { Antacid ) 

Manufacturer:  F.  A.  Products  Co.,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Charges:  The  label  bore  false  claims  for  stomach  relief  and  upset  stomach. 
Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  March  28,  1962. 

Product:  “Calorie  Control ” {appetite  depressant) 

Manufacturer:  F.  A.  Products,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Charges:  The  label  bore  false  claims  for  calorie  and  weight  control  and  appetite 
appeasement. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  March  28,  1962. 

Product:  “ Alertness ” {Cufjeine- Vitamin  combination) 

Manufacturer:  F.  A.  Products,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Charges:  The  label  bore  false  statements  that  the  product  was  natural  in 
composition  and  was  effective  as  a stimulant  for  vitality  and  alertness. 
Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  March  28,  1962. 

Product:  “Cold- Sinus” 

Manufacturer:  F.  A.  Products,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Charges:  The  label  bore  false  claims  for  the  treatment  of  colds  and  sinus 
congestion. 

Dispostion:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  March  28,  1962. 

Product:  “ Calm  Nerves” 

Manufacturer:  F.  A.  Products  Co.,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Charges : The  label  bore  false  claims  for  the  treatment  of  sleeplessness,  nervous 
tension,  and  irritability. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  March  28,  1962. 

Product:  “Z-50”  and  “X-9”  {Cancer  Treatment) 

Shipper:  George  S.  Zuccala,  179  Allyn  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charges:  The  printed  material  accompanying  these  drugs  bore  false  claims 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Dispostion:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  November  7,  1961. 

Product:  Kool-Foot  and  Ten  Second  Rub 

Shipper:  Devine’s  Remedies,  Inc.,  4930  North  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago 
40,  111. 

Charges:  The  label  of  the  Kool-Foot  bore  false  claims  for  the  treatment  of 
athlete’s  foot.  The  label  of  the  Ten  Second  Rub  and  the  leaflet  entitled  “Feet 
Hurt,  Burn  . . . Tired  . . . Itch  . . . Ache???”  both  bore  false  claims  for  the 
treatment  of  headache,  colds  and  cough. 

Disposition:  Decree  entered,  destruction  on  April  26,  1962. 

Product:  “ Ease  Diuretic  Tablets ” 

Distributor:  Rhodes  Laboratory,  102  West  11th,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Charge:  Radio  scripts  and  testimonial  letters  associated  with  the  product 
contained  false  statements  representing  the  article  as  an  effective  treatment  for 
backache;  leg  pains;  rheumatic  and  arthritic  stiffness;  headaches;  dizziness; 
nervousness;  puffiness  under  the  eyes;  swelling  ankles,  hands,  arms,  and  feet; 
excess  poisonous  matter  in  the  blood;  malfunction  of  the  kidneys;  bloat;  bladder 
urgency;  neuralgia;  cramps;  and  excess  weight. 

Disposition:  A consent  decree  was  entered;  the  seized  articles  were  destroyed 
on  May  25,  1962. 

Product:  “Lusco  Peter's  Remedy ” {laxative) 

Manufacturer:  Luscoe  Products,  Inc.,  806  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Charge:  The  bottle  and  carton  labels  bore  false  statements  that  the  article 
was  an  effective  treatment  for  temporary  relief  of  gastrointestinal  disturbances. 
The  name  “Gastrodex”  under  which  the  product  was  sold  in  Canada  suggested 
use  in  gastrointestinal  disorders  and  the  directions  for  use  on  the  label  suggested 
continued  and  prolonged  use  of  the  article,  while  in  fact  the  article  was  a simple 
laxative  which  should  have  been  offered  for  the  temporary  relief  of  occasional 
constipation. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  was  entered;  the  article  was  destroyed  on  October 
10,  1962. 
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Product:  “Zinsep  Compound ” ( Antacid-Laxative  Combination) 

Manufacturer:  Union  Pharmacal  Co.,  Lake  Quivira,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Charge:  A leaflet  entitled  “Zinsep  * * * America’s  Greatest  Stomach  Rem- 
edy  * * *”  accompanying  this  article  contained  false  statements  that  the  article 
was  effective  for  overcoming  stomach  and  intestinal  pains,  promptly  correcting 
stomach  disorders;  correcting  digestive  disorders;  relieving  chronic  stomach 
disorders;  correcting  conditions  causing  acid  dyspepsia;  nausea,  vomiting,  sour 
stomach,  belching,  flatulence,  bloating  heartburn,  sick  headache,  bad  breath; 
and  for  healing  stomach  ulcers. 

Disposition:  A default  decree  was  entered;  the  article  was  destroyed  April  25, 
1962. 

Product:  “ Merbels  Formula  No.  2”  ( Antacid ) 

Manufacturer:  Merton  Bell,  doing  business  as  Bell  Labs.,  157  East  Highland 
Avenue,  and  doing  business  as  Bell’s  Prescription  Pharmacy,  2 West  11th  Street, 
Tracy,  Calif. 

Charge:  The  bottle  label  and  leaflets  accompanying  this  article  bore  false 
statements  that  the  article  was  an  adequate,  safe,  and  effective  treatment  for 
stomach  distress  due  to  ulcers,  chronic  sick,  gassy,  ulcerous  stomachs;  more  seri- 
ous stomach  ailments;  dizziness;  peptic  ulcers;  colitis;  and  all  ailments  connected 
with  stomach  trouble  except  cancer. 

Disposition:  A decree  was  entered;  the  product  was  relabeled  on  August  17, 
1962. 

PROSECUTION  CASES  FILED 

Product:  “No.  1 Calcium  Fluoride” ; “No.  2 Calcium  Phosphate” ; “No.  6 Potassium 
Phosphate” ; “No.  7 Potassium  Sulphate ” 

Distributor:  Fred  N.  Haas  doing  business  as  Haas  Mineral  Distributing  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Charges: 

“No.  1 Calcium  Fluoride”:  The  labeling  failed  to  bear  adequate  directions 
for  use  for  the  purposes,  conditions,  and  diseases  for  which  the  article  was 
represented  by  Fred  N.  Haas,  namely,  as  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  nerves,  preventing  abortion,  increasing  fertility  by 
balancing  blood,  aiding  child  delivery,  and  eliminating  the  need  for  Caesarean 
section. 

“No.  2 Calcium  Phosphate” : The  labeling  failed  to  bear  adequate  directions 
for  use  for  the  purposes,  conditions,  and  diseases  for  which  the  article  was 
represented  by  Fred  N.  Haas;  namely,  as  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  Bright’s  disease,  eczema,  indigestion,  building  blood 
cells,  aiding  in  child  delivery,  eliminating  the  need  for  a Caesarean  section, 
muscular  tone,  circulation,  nerves,  preventing  abortions,  increasing  fertility 
by  balancing  blood,  building  health,  and  making  heart  and  stomach  healthy. 

“No.  6 Potassium  Phosphate”:  The  labeling  failed  to  bear  adequate  direc- 
tions for  use  for  the  purposes,  conditions,  and  diseases  for  which  the  article 
was  represented  by  Fred  N.  Haas;  namely,  as  an  adequate  and  effective  treat- 
ment for  heart  disease,  cancer,  helping  breathing,  aiding  in  child  delivery, 
eliminating  the  need  for  a Caesarean  section,  building  health,  and  making 
heart  and  stomach  healthy 

“No.  7 Potassium  Sulphate”:  The  labeling  failed  to  bear  adequate  direc- 
tions for  use  for  the  purposes,  conditions,  and  diseases  for  which  the  article 
was  represented  by  Fred  N.  Haas;  namely,  as  an  adequate  and  effective 
treatment  for  cancer,  building  health,  making  heart  and  stomach  healthy, 
carrying  poison  out  through  pores,  aiding  in  child  delivery,  and  eliminating 
the  need  for  Caesarean  section. 

Action:  Criminal  prosecution  of  Fred  N.  Haas:  Plea  of  nolo  contendere  on 
August  2,  1962.  Defendant  placed  on  probation  for  1 year  and  ordered  to  pay 
court  costs. 

Products:  Frye’s  Laxative  Syrup ; Gentian  Iron  Tonic;  Rheumatine  Compound 
No.  50;  Meditron;  Frye’s  Compound  Wine  of  Comfrey;  Frye’s  Diuretic  and 
Alkaline,  for  Kidneys  and  Blood 

Defendant:  C.  T.  Frye,  trading  as  The  Frye  Product  Co.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Charge:  All  of  the  above  products  were  misbranded  because  the  labeling  did 
not  bear  adequate  directions  for  use  in  the  various  diseased  conditions  as  claimed 
by  the  defendant  in  oral  representations.  The  claims  made  for  the  products  were: 

Frye’s  Laxative  Syrup:  Claims  for  the  treatment  of  conditions  of  the  liver. 
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Frye’s  Gentian  Iron  Tonic:  Represented  for  the  treatment  of  rundown 
conditions,  and  for  gaining  strength  and  building  up  the  body. 

Frye’s  Rheumatine  Compound  No.  50:  Promoted  for  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  and  arthritis,  and  for  removing  poisons  from  the  blood. 

Meditron : Promoted  for  treatment  of  arthritis  and  rheumatism. 

Frye’s  Compound  Wine  of  Comfrey:  Represented  for  the  treatment  of 
internal  bleeding  in  women,  for  healing  and  stopping  pains  of  menstruation, 
and  for  irregular  menstruation. 

Frye’s  Diuretic  and  Alkaline  for  Kidneys  and  Blood:  Represented  for  the 
treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  prostate  gland,  bleeding  kidneys 
and  for  removing  pus  from  the  kidneys,  and  poisons  of  the  blood. 

Disposition:  Plea  of  nolo  contendre.  Found  guilty,  and  fined  $200  on  each 
of  5 counts,  total  fine,  $1,000  on  April  10,  1962.  (See  also  “Termination  of 
Seizure  Actions.”) 

Product:  “Formula  B-13 ” 

Manufacturer:  Wise  Laboratories  & Co.  (also  known  as  Stockton  Laboratories 
& Co.),  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Charges:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  accompanying  labeling;  namely,  an 
undated  form  letter  and  dated  letter  that  the  article  was  an  adequate  and  effective 
treatment  for  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers. 

Action:  Criminal  prosecution  of  Emmett  F.  Stockton,  an  individual  trading 
and  doing  business  as  Stockton  Laboratories  & Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Plea 
of  guilty  on  November  17,  1961.  Imposition  of  sentence  suspended  and  placed 
on  probation  for  2 years  on  December  8,  1961. 

INJUNCTIONS  FILED 

Products:  Livesay’s  Laxative  Syrup;  Livesay’s  Formula  No.  10,  Bitter  Tonic  and 
Stomachic;  Livesay’s  S & L Compound  No.  25;  Livesay’s  Antacid  Powder; 
Livesay’s  Diuretic  and  Alkaline;  Livesay’s  Formula  No.  150,  Stomachic; 
Livesay’s  Formula  No.  161,  Analgesic  Vegetable  Compound;  Livesay’s  Alfatea 

Distributor:  W.  B.  Livesay  Products  Co.,  Walter  B.  Livesay,  and  Arthur  L. 
Livesay,  Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Charges:  All  articles  were  misbranded  because  the  labeling  failed  to  bear  ade- 
quate directions  for  use  for  the  conditions,  diseases,  or  purposes  for  which  the 
articles  were  recommended  in  oral  statements  made  by  Walter  B.  Livesay  in 
his  office.  These  products  were  recommended  for — 

Laxative  syrup : The  treatment  of  gall  bladder  troubles. 

Formula  No.  10:  The  treatment  of  hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  infection  of 
the  liver. 

S & L No.  25:  The  treatment  of  liver  troubles  and  gall  stones. 

Antacid  powder:  The  treatment  of  bleeding  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

Diuretic  and  alkaline:  The  treatment  of  bladder  troubles,  pus  in  the 
urine,  and  Bright’s  disease. 

Formula  No.  150:  The  treatment  of  prostate  gland  trouble. 

Formula  No.  161  and  Alfatea:  The  treatment  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. 

Disposition:  Goods  seized,  June  30,  1961.  On  August  10,  1961,  a consent  decree 
and  permanent  injunction  was  entered,  which  provided  for  the  return  of  the 
drugs,  with  a provision  prohibiting  any  further  misbranding  of  these  and  other 
drugs  distributed  by  this  firm. 

Product:  Gericane  Hz  ( Injection  of  Procaine ) 

Manufacturer:  C.  F.  Kirk  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charges:  Product  was  misbranded  by  leaflets,  reference  cards,  and  brochures 
by  false  and  misleading  claims  which  represented  that  the  drug  was  adequate 
and  effective  as  a treatment  for  pathological  aging,  nervous  disorders,  lack  of 
muscular  strength,  lapses  of  memory,  lack  of  pigmented  hair  (achromotrichia) , 
arthritic  joints,  baldness  (alopecia),  trophic  ulcers,  atrophy  and  scaliness  of 
the  skin  of  the  hands,  muscular  atrophy,  facial  blotches,  arthritis,  arteriosclerosis, 
senile  Parkinsonism,  peptic  ulcers,  bronchial  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  lumbago, 
sciatica,  trembling  hands,  mental  trouble,  and  other  diseases,  symptoms,  and 
conditions  of  old  age  (also  charged:  Violation  of  the  “New  Drug”  section  of 
the  act). 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  permanent  injunction  filed  on  April  14,  1961, 
prohibiting  the  firm,  its  officers,  and  agents  from  further  distribution  of  this 
misbranded  product. 

30-012 — 64— pt.  1 16 
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Product:  “Prostall” 

Shipper:  Metabolic  Products  Corp.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charge:  Misbranded  by  false  claims  in  the  labeling  that  it  was  an  adequate 
and  effective  treatment  for  prostatic  hypertrophy  (enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland)  and  for  the  prevention  of  cancer  of  the  prostate. 

Disposition:  After  trial,  the  court  granted  a permanent  injunction  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1962,  prohibiting  Metabolic  Products  Corp.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Y.  Domina, 
president  of  the  firm,  from  making  further  interstate  shipments  of  “Prostall” 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  prostate. 

Product:  Specif  ex  Adrenal  Hormone  Cream 

Distributor:  Specifics  Drug  Co.,  a partnership,  Monte  C.  Etherton,  Frank  L. 
Etherton,  partners,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charges:  Product  was  misbranded  by  labeling  and  promotional  literature  which 
represented  that  the  product  was  effective  for  relieving  or  overcoming  rheumatic 
and  other  arthritic  pains,  pains  of  fibrositis  due  to  sprains,  strains,  fractures,  post- 
operative  adhesions;  arthritis,  chronic  fibrositis,  rheumatism  and  arthritic  afflic- 
tions; lumbago;  relief  of  pain  of  shingles;  skin  blemishes — keratoses  of  the  aged; 
gout;  painful  skin  and  nerve  conditions;  obstinate  and  painful  conditions;  lame- 
ness, migraine  headaches;  trifacial  neuralgia,  rheumatoid  arthritis  or  serositis; 
frozen  nerves;  neuritis,  sciatica,  Charley  horse,  gouty  neuritis;  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  relief  from  pain  and  stiffness;  osteoarthritis;  stiff  and  painful 
fingers,  capsulitis. 

Disposition:  Consent  decree  of  injunction  was  entered  May  18,  1962,  and  be- 
came effective  on  June  1,  1962.  The  injunction  prohibits  the  firm  from  selling 
Specif  ex  Cream,  or  any  other  product,  with  claims  or  implications  that  epineph- 
rine hydrochloride  in  any  form,  applied  topically,  is  of  benefit  in  the  conditions 
mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(Following  is  the  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee :) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$35, 805, 000 
-118, 000 

35, 687, 000 

$39, 500, 000 

Transfer  to  “Operating  expenses,  PBS,  GSA” 

Total 

39, 500, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Field  inspections,  investigations,  and 

laboratory  analyses 

Research  and  methodology . .. 

Compliance,  consultation,  and  education.. 

Medical  evaluation 

Executive  direction 

Total,  obligations 

2, 253 
705 
196 
327 
383 

$20, 157,800 

6. 859.900 
1, 974, 500 

3. 216.900 

3.477.900 

2, 322 
739 
216 
399 
403 

$21, 168, 800 
7, 949, 900 
2,370, 200 
4,425, 500 
3, 585, 600 

+69 

+34 

+20 

+72 

+20 

$1, 011,000 
1,090,000 

395. 700 
1,208, 600 

107. 700 

3,864 

35, 687, 000 

4, 079 

39, 500,000 

+215 

3, 813,000 
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Obligations  by  object 


Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions . 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions... ... ... 

Average  number  of  all  employees . ..  

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions. 

3,864 

24 

3,436 

3, 791 
46 

4, 079 
24 
3,833 

3,986 

55 

+215 

+397 

+195 

+9 

Other..  ...  ... 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$25, 512,  700 
43, 000 
318, 000 

$28,  634, 300 
43, 000 
240, 000 

+$3, 121,  600 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation - ..... 

Total  personnel  compensation ...  ... 

12  Personnel  benefits . . 

-78,  000 

25, 873,  700 
1, 951,  500 
1, 688, 400 
597, 700 
292, 900 
567, 500 
305, 400 
1, 199,  600 
1, 378, 700 
406,  500 
1, 425, 100 

28, 917, 300 
2, 180,  500 
2, 071, 400 
620, 300 
297, 800 
593,  700 
517,  500 
1, 732, 800 
1,  278,  700 
413, 600 
876, 400 

+3, 043,  600 
+229, 000 
+383,  000 
+22,  600 
+4, 900 
+26, 200 
+212, 100 
+533, 200 
-100,000 
+7, 100 
-548, 700 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

Payment  to  interagency  motor  pools 

22  Transportation  of  things  . . — ....  

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

24  Printing  and  reproduction..  ...  ... 

25  Other  services . 

26  Supplies  and  materials ... 

Samples 

31  Equipment.  

Total  obligations  by  object 

35, 687,000 

39, 500, 000 

+3, 813, 000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $35,  805,  000 

Transferred  to  Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration  —118,000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 35,  687,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 39,  500,  000 


Total  change +3,813,000 


Increases: 

Mandatory: 

1.  Increased  pay  costs 674,  000 

2.  Annualization  of  635  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 

for  part  of  year 1,  700,  000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 2,  374,  000 

Program  increases: 

Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962  (50  positions)  _ 469,  000 

Science  information  and  communications  (63  positions) 951,  000 

Improvement  of  consumer  health  programs  involving  foods 

(53  positions) 364,  000 

Improved  field  manpower  utilization  (18  positions) 93,  000 

Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance  (17 

positions) 243,  000 

Administration  and  management  (14  positions) 307,  000 

Equipment  modernization  and  maintenance 349,  000 

Pesticides 390,  000 


Subtotal,  program  increases 3,  166,  000 


Gross  increases.  5,  540,  000 


Decreases: 

Nonrecurring  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  costs  related  to 

new  staff — 1,  646,  500 

1 less  day  of  pay  in  1965  (262  days  in  1964,  261  days  in  1965)  __  —80,  500 


Subtotal,  decreases —1,  727,  000 


Total  net  change  requested 3,  813,  000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Drug  Amendments  and  Regulations  of  1962 

Fifty  positions  and  $469,000  are  requested  to  help  accomplish  workloads  in 
FDA’s  drug  program  that  have  been  created  or  increased  by  the  Kefauver-Harris 
Drug  Amendments  of  1962  and  new  regulations  of  that  same  year  concerning 
investigational  drugs.  Thirty-three  of  the  fifty  would  be  assigned  to  FDA’s 
Bureau  of  Medicine  for  projects  concerned  with  drug  records  and  reports,  evalua- 
tion of  investigational  drugs,  drug  efficacy,  and  improved  management  of  FDA’s 
medical  activities.  Twelve  of  the  fifty  would  perform  research  and  develop 
methods  for  scientific  projects  concerned  with  drugs.  Five  of  the  fifty  would 
work  on  planning  drug  programs,  registering  drug  firms,  and  performing  other 
regulatory  activities  at  headquarters  to  implement  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug 
Amendments  of  1962. 

Science  information  and  communications 

Sixty-three  positions  and  $951,000  are  requested  to  improve  scientific  communi- 
cations and  data  processing  within  FDA  and  to  provide  for  exchange  and  avail- 
ability of  research  and  other  technical  data  outside  the  agency.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  sixty-three  positions  would  be  assigned  to  projects  for  reporting  adverse  drug 
reactions,  developing  medical  liaison,  providing  drug  information  to  physicians, 
reviewing  medical  literature,  and  providing  analytical  staff  to  develop  scientific 
data  systems  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine.  Eithteen  of  the  sixty -three  positions 
would  be  assigned  to  the  field  for  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  an  automated 
data  system.  The  remaining  six  positions  would  strengthen  headquarters  data 
programs.  An  amount  of  $100,000  is  requested  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  science  communications  study  being  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1964  by 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

I mprovement  of  consumer  health  programs  involving  foods 

Fifty-three  positions  and  $364,000  are  requested  to  improve  FDA’s  food  pro- 
grams for  protection  of  consumers’  health.  Twenty  of  the  fifty-three  would  work 
on  research  problems  involving  adulteration,  sanitation,  food  poisoning,  training 
field  bacteriologists,  evaluating  food  manufacturing  practices,  and  continuing 
research  on  food  additives.  The  remaining  33  of  the  53  positions  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  bacteriological  surveillance  program  in  the  field  districts  to  help 
avoid  food  poisoning  problems,  such  as  those  recently  connected  with  tuna  and 
smoked  fish  contaminated  by  botulism  organisms. 

Improved  field  manpower  utilization 

Eighteen  positions  and  $93,000  are  requested  to  continue  a longstanding  effort 
toward  more  efficient  use  of  field  professional  manpower  by  achieving  proper 
ratios  between  the  professional  staff  and  supporting  personnel.  In  1965  the 
increase  would  concentrate  on  inspector  aides  to  relieve  professional  inspectors 
from  routine  manual  labor  connected  with  their  duties  and  would  provide  more 
efficient  staffing  of  FDA’s  resident  inspector  posts. 

Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance 

Seventeen  positions  and  $243,000  are  requested  to  improve  FDA’s  programs  for 
consumer  and  industry  education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  law.  Of  the  17  positions,  8 would  be  assigned  to  consumer  education-infor- 
mation, 8 to  industry  education-information  and  promoting  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  1 to  administrative  support  for  the  consumer  consultant  pro- 
gram. 

Administration  and  management 

Fourteen  positions  and  $307,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  administra- 
tive supporting  services  in  recruitment  and  classification  (5  positions);  training 
(2  positions) ; fiscal  operations  (3  positions) ; and  records  management  (4  positions) . 

Equipment  modernization  and  maintenance 

An  amount  of  $349,000  is  requested  to  permit  FDA  to  continue  the  updating  of 
its  scientific  equipment  so  as  to  reflect  the  latest  advances  in  technology.  Of  the 
amount  requested,  $20,000  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  periodic  servicing,  repair, 
and  maintenance  of  electronic  scientific  equipment  used  in  the  agency’s  18  field 
district  laboratories. 
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Pesticides 

An  amount  of  $390,000  is  requested  to  implement  partially  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  on  Use  of  Pesticides.  Of 
the  amount,  $200,000  would  be  for  outside  research  contracts  on  pesticides, 
$106,000  would  be  for  scientific  equipment  to  strengthen  intramural  pestic  des 
research  at  headquarters,  and  $84,000  would  be  for  equipment  to  permit  FDA  to 
expand  its  market  basket  food  sampling  program  from  three  field  districts  to  five. 


SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  IN  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

1964  Senate  Report 


Information  has  come  to  the  com- 
mittee alleging  lax  management  of  the 
new  programs  and  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  change  in  the  present-day  admin- 
istrative procedures  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  1957  for  which  year  the  appro- 
priation was  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  committee  desires  a report  by 
January  1,  1964,  on  what  steps,  if  any, 
have  been,  or  will  be,  taken  to  improve 
agency  management  and  the  operation 
of  the  district  offices. 


A report  was  prepared  and  recently 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations. 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955-  

$5, 302, 600 
6, 144, 000 
6,  779, 000 
9, 635, 100 
10,  560, 000 

12. 132. 000 

19. 176. 000 
23,  580, 000 
28,  400, 000 

35. 805. 000 
39,  500, 000 

$5, 202, 600 
6, 144, 000 
6,  779, 000 
9,  635, 100 
10,  372, 000 

13. 800. 000 

18. 648. 000 
23,  580, 000 

28. 280. 000 
35, 805, 000 

$5, 202, 600 

6. 144. 000 

6. 779. 000 
9,  635, 100 

10. 950. 000 
13, 800,  000 

19. 176. 000 
22, 000, 000 

28. 280. 000 
35, 805,  000 

$5,  202, 600 
6, 144, 000 
6,  779, 000 
9,  635, 100 

10. 917. 000 

13. 800. 000 

18. 848. 000 
23, 000, 000 
28,  280,  000 
35, 805,  000 

1956 

1957-  

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

I.  Introduction 

A.  MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  to  insure  that — 

1.  Foods  are  safe,  pure,  wholesome. 

2.  Drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  are  safe  and  effective. 

3.  Cosmetics  are  safe. 

4.  All  of  the  above  are  honestly  and  informatively  labeled  and  packaged. 

5.  Certain  hazardous  household  chemical  aids  carry  adequate  warning 
labels. 

Technically,  this  is  done  through  enforcement  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  five  related  laws: 

Federal  Caustic  Poisons  Act. 

Import  Milk  Act. 

Filled  Milk  Act. 

Tea  Importation  Act. 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act. 

Each  of  these  acts  vests  enforcement  authority  with  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  authority  is  delegated  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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B.  ORGANIZATION 


FDA  consists  of  headquarters  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  plus  18  field  district  office-laboratories  in  the  following  cities: 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Minneapolis 


New  York 
New  Orleans 
Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
Seattle 


In  addition,  FDA  maintains  over  40  resident  inspector  posts  throughout  the 
Nation. 


C.  BASIC  OPERATIONS 


To  accomplish  its  mission,  FDA — 

Inspects  factories,  warehouses,  and  distributors. 

Samples  and  examines  shipments  that  move  in  interstate  commerce. 

Clears  new  drugs  for  safety  and  efficacy  before  they  are  marketed. 

Checks  to  see  that  dangerous  drugs  are  sold  only  upon  prescription. 

Tests  every  batch  of  insulin,  color  additives,  and  antibiotics  before  they 
are  sold. 

Sets  safe  levels  or  amounts  (tolerances)  for  all  food  additives,  pesticide 
residues,  and  color  additives  permitted  in  foods. 

Reviews  and  evaluates  the  labeling  of  hazardous  household  chemicals. 

Institutes  seizure  of  harmful,  insanitary,  mislabeled,  or  falsely  represented 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices,  and  hazardous  household 
chemicals. 

Works  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  States  to  prosecute  violators . 

Takes  action  in  court  against  bogus  devices  and  false  “cure”  claims  for 
drugs  and  vitamins. 

FDA  also — 

Conducts  research  to  aid  in  its  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  ingredients  in 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  household  chemicals. 

Develops  methods  and  techniques  of  analysis. 

Works  with  industry  where  appropriate  to  promote  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Works  with  consumers  to  help  them  obtain  maximum  protection  from  the 
law. 

D.  SIZE  OF  THE  JOB 


FDA's  jurisdiction  covers  an  estimated — 

$117  billion  worth  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  household 
chemical  aids  marketed  each  year. 

1 18.000  inspectional  units  dealing  in  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic 
devices. 

2,600  inspectional  units  dealing  in  hazardous  household  chemicals  falling 
under  FDA  jurisdiction. 

375.000  public  eating  places  (oleomargarine  amendment). 

360,000-plus  annual  shipments  of  imported  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  increases  in  staff  and  other  resources  requested  by  FDA  in  fiscal  year  1965 
are  to  improve  the  agency's  operations  and  to  permit  FDA  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities more  adequately,  thus  providing  American  consumers  with  the  degree 
of  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  laws  administered  by  FDA. 

II.  Fiscal  Year  1964  Reprograming  Actions 

Events  occurring  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964  have  required  revisions 
in  the  operating  plans  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  have,  in  turn, 
required  the  reprograming  of  resources. 

Of  primary  significance  in  this  reprograming  was  the  report  issued  on  May  15 
1963,  by  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  on  “Use  of  Pesticides.” 
This  report  outlined  the  dimensions  of  the  pesticides  problem  as  it  relates  to 
humans  and  wildlife  and  recommended  that  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
assume  responsibilities  to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  specifically  named  as  an  agency  having  responsibility  to  carry  out  a num- 
ber of  recommendations. 

After  evaluating  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Committee  and  con- 
sidering other  commitments  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  it  was  de- 
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termined  that  some  immediate  starts  could  be  made  in  1964  by  reprograming 
currently  available  resources  without  a supplemental  appropriation.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  the  President’s  efforts  to  maintain  a frugal  Federal  budget.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  therefore,  has  reprogramed  $430,000  and  29 
positions  to  its  pesticides  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee  report. 

In  addition  to  reprograming  for  pesticides,  events  since  July  1,  1963,  have  re- 
quired budget  adjustments  in  other  program  areas  as  well  in  order  to  meet  es- 
sential needs  that  were  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  1964  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  Following  is  a brief  discussion  of  all  the  reprograming  actions 
taken  thus  far  in  1964. 

REPROGRAMING  TO  IMPLEMENT  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  SCIENCE  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE 

The  program  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  pesticides  area  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Market  basket  survey 

A total  of  15  positions  and  approximately  $220,000  has  been  used  to  expand 
FDA’s  ongoing  market  basket  sampling  studies — so  called,  because  samples 
collected  simulate  a retail  food  shopper’s  market  basket.  Programs  in  three 
field  districts  have  been  initiated.  The  new  program  collects  and  records  infor- 
mation concerning  the  incidence  of  pesticide  residues  in  individual  foods  that  are 
a part  of  the  average  American’s  total  diet.  Foods  are  purchased  at  retail  outlets, 
prepared  as  they  would  be  by  a housewife,  and  then  analyzed.  Thus,  given  the 
components  of  a particular  diet,  FDA  can  provide  data  about  pesticide  levels  in 
that  diet.  A forerunner  to  the  program  consisting  of  analysis  of  a 19-year -old 
boy’s  diet  was  already  in  existence  when  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee's 
report  was  issued.  Under  the  program,  FDA  has  shifted  laboratory  analytical 
work  from  headquarters  to  its  field  districts.  The  breakdown  of  net  cost  increases 
for  this  program  is  as  follows: 


Personnel  compensation  (15  positions) $38,  000 

Operating  costs 53,  000 

Special  electrical  wiring  for  equipment 3,  000 

Special  equipment  (at  $42,000  per  district) 126,  000 


Total 220,  000 


2.  Headquarters  research  program 

A total  of  14  positions  and  $210,000  has  been  reprogramed  for  headquarters 
work  in  pesticides  research.  Two  major  research  projects  are  being  undertaken: 
(1)  a study  of  the  interaction  among  pesticides  and  between  pesticides  and  other 
physiologically  active  compounds,  such  as  drugs  or  food  additives  and  (2)  a 
study  of  the  metabolism,  storage,  and  toxicity  of  pesticides  and  their  plant  and 
animal  metabolites.  The  breakdown  of  reprograming  costs  is  as  follows: 

Personnel  compensation  (14  positions) $35,  000 

Operating  costs 30,  000 

Equipment  and  miscellaneous  costs 145,  000 


Total 210,000 

OTHER  FISCAL  YEAR  1964  REPROGRAMING 

The  other  program  changes  that  have  been  made  since  fiscal  year  1964  began 
are  as  follows: 

1.  M ethoxy chlor  contract , $105,000 

FDA  has  negotiated  a contract  to  determine  the  pharmacological  and  toxi- 
cological effects  of  the  pesticide  methoxychlor  and  other  pesticide  chemicals  on 
primates.  This  follows  up  on  work  done  under  contract  with  Albany  Medical 
College  initiated  last  fiscal  year.  Methoxychlor  is  one  of  the  more  popularly  used 
pesticides  and,  although  its  effects  have  been  studied  rather  extensively  on  small 
animals,  such  as  rats  and  mice,  they  have  not  been  tested  on  primates.  The 
study  contracted  in  1964  will  make  use  of  monkeys  and  prison  volunteers  in  ex- 
tensive tests  to  learn  more  about  this  widely  used  pesticide  and  its  effects  on  man 
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when  it  is  ingested  as  residues  on  foods.  Although  this  work  was  initiated  prior  to 
the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  study,  its  expansion  to  include  humans  was 
undertaken  following  the  report  and  is  consistent  with  its  recommendations  to 
reevaluate  pesticides  approved  in  the  past. 

2.  Relocation  of  field  headquarters  operations  to  Boston,  $55,000 

Because  of  critical  laboratory  space  shortages  at  headquarters,  FDA  has  re- 
located several  of  its  scientific  operations  in  the  recently  vacated  Boston  District 
laboratories.  A sum  of  $55,000  has  been  allocated  to  purchase  needed  items  of 
equipment  to  initiate  operations.  All  equipment  can  be  used  at  headquarters 
when  these  personnel  are  transferred  back  to  Washington,  which  is  expected  when 
FOB-8  is  completed  in  1965-66. 

8.  Training  institute,  $181,000 

FDA  recently  negotiated  a contract  with  Georgetown  University  to  establish  an 
advanced  training  institute  for  chemists.  The  total  training  increase  in  the  1964 
budget  was  $135,000.  An  additional  $131,000,  mostly  for  equipment,  was  needed 
to  help  finance  the  first-year  costs  of  this  new  training  program.  The  original 
budget  plan  contemplated  the  use  of  equipment  to  be  provided  by  Georgetown 
University.  However,  during  contract  negotiations  it  was  determined  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Government  to  provide  funds  in  the  contract 
for  the  equipment.  This  program  is  a part  of  renewed  emphasis  being  given  to 
professional  development. 

If..  Field  data  processing  system , $14-8,000 

In  fiscal  year  1963  a pilot  program  was  initiated  in  two  FDA  districts  to  convert 
data  processing  from  a manual  to  an  automatic  system  employing  the  IBM  870 
document  writer.  This  program  proved  so  effective  that  a decision  was  made  to 
expand  this  system  immediately  to  the  remaining  16  districts.  The  costs  provide 
for  the  part  year  rental  of  basic  equipment  and  for  the  purchase  of  incidental 
equipment. 

The  funds  to  finance  all  of  these  changes  come  largely  from  the  following  sources : 


1.  A cutback  in  salary  rates  and  salary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1964 $171,  000 

2.  Delay  in  recruiting  new  positions  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  1964_  203,  000 

3.  Rental  funds  available  due  to  delays  in  construction  of  field  dis- 

trict offices  and  inability  to  rent  space  at  headquarters 318,  000 

4.  A shift  of  emphasis  away  from  radiological  health  programs  which 

permitted  four  positions  to  be  reprogramed  to  pesticides  work 30,  000 


5.  The  original  budget  approved  by  the  Congress  included  40  positions 
to  provide  central  service  operations  for  the  laboratories  to  be 
located  in  the  new  headquarters  laboratory  facility  (FOB-8). 
Because  of  delays  in  completion  of  this  facility,  the  positions  will 
not  be  required  as  originally  planned.  FDA’s  current  plan  is 
that  25  of  these  40  positions  will  be  reprogramed  to  the  pesticides 
work  that  is  being  planned.  In  addition  to  the  positions,  $147,000 
is  also  available  for  reprograming.  The  15  remaining  positions 
will  be  recruited  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964  for  training  in  prepara- 


tion for  FOB-8  central  service  operations  in  1965 147,  000 

Total  available 869,  000 


The  reprograming  does  not  add  to  the  authorized  staff  level  for  fiscal  year  1964 
or  to  the  funds  made  available  to  FDA  for  obligation.  These  program  changes 
are  also  consistent  with  the  basic  programs  that  have  been  carried  on  by  FDA 
for  the  past  several  years. 

III.  The  FDA  Budget  Base  Going  Into  Fiscal  Year  1965 

As  a background  to  the  1965  budget  program,  additional  review  of  the  budget 
base  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  is  offered. 

RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  BY  REASON  OF  1964  APPROPRIATIONS 

Adjusted  appropriations  available  for  obligations  for  salaries  and  expenses  in 
fiscal  year  1964  total  $35,687,000.  Of  this  amount,  $34,017,000  represents  the 
budget  base  to  be  carried  forward  into  1965,  computed  as  follows: 
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1964  adjusted  appropriations  available  for  obligation $35,  687,  000 


Less  deductions  for  1964  costs  which  do  not  recur  in  1965: 

1.  One  less  day  of  pay  in  1965 80,500 

2.  Nonrecurring  supply  items 248,  300 

3.  Nonrecurring  equipment  items 1,  265,  100 

4.  All  other 76,  100 


Total  deductions 1,  670,  000 


Net  base  to  be  carried  forward  into  1965 34,  017,  000 


The  base  consists  of — 

$26,126,900  (77  percent  of  the  base)  for  personnel  compensation.  Although 
the  1964  budget  authorizes  a total  staffing  level  of  3,864  permanent  positions, 
the  base  will  fund  a year-round  average  of  only  3,534  employees,  91  percent 
of  the  authorized  strength.  At  the  beginning  of  1965  it  is  anticipated  that 
3,791  permanent  employees  will  be  on  the  rolls. 

$1,971,300  (6  percent)  for  employee  benefits;  such  as  retirement,  health 
insurance,  and  group  life  insurance. 

$2,334,200  (7  percent)  for  travel,  of  which  $1,993,200  is  for  field  travel  by 
inspectors. 

$1,536,900  (4  percent)  for  operating  supplies,  including  $406,500  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  inspectional  samples  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

$2,047,700  (6  percent)  for  other  operating  expenses,  such  as  communica- 
tions, printing,  and  other  services. 


The  1964  budget  base  by  activity 


Man-years 
of  em- 
ployment 

Percent 

Amount 
available  in 
1964  base 

Percent 

Field  inspections,  investigations,  and  laboratory  anal- 

yses  ...  . 

2, 074 

59 

$19, 632, 700 

58 

Research  and  methodology 

644 

18 

6, 386.  600 

19 

Compliance,  consultation,  and  education 

176 

5 

1, 942,  500 

6 

Medical  evaluation 

296 

8 

2, 950,  500 

8 

Executive  direction,  including  administrative  services 

and  program  planning 

344 

10 

3, 104,  700 

9 

Total 

3,534 

100 

34, 017, 000 

100 

IV.  Summary  of  Fiscal  Year  1965  Budget  Program 

The  1965  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  proposes  an  overall  net  increase  of 
$3,813,000  and  215  positions  over  the  1964  budget.  This  net  increase  is  made 
up  of  gross  increases  amounting  to  $5,540,000  offset  by  nonrecurring  deductions, 
discussed  in  section  III,  of  $1,727,000. 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  UNDERLYING  THE  1965  ESTIMATE 

The  1965  Food  and  Drug  Administration  budget  has  one  basic  objective:  To 
further  strengthen  and  improve  FDA  resources  and  facilities  to  enable  the  agency 
to  fulfill  more  effectively  its  statutory  responsibilities  to  protect  the  health  and 
interests  of  the  Nation’s  consumers.  The  1965  proposals  take  into  careful  con- 
sideration FDA’s  ability  to  recruit,  house,  and  assimilate  new  staff;  the  budget 
also  reflects  the  President’s  policies  to  achieve  economy  through  better  manage- 
ment and  more  efficient  manpower  utilization. 

In  developing  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget,  close  consideration  was  given  to 
the  findings  of  various  recent  studies  affecting  FDA,  including  the  study  made 
by  the  Second  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and  the  studies  made  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Organizations. 

In  general,  the  1965  proposals  are  designed  to  meet  growing  problems  of  con- 
sumer health  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  Nation’s  economy  and  population 
and  technological  developments  affecting  the  production  and  distribution  of  foods, 
drugs,  therapeutic  devices,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  substances.  The  1965  pro- 
posals also  provide  resources  to  implement  more  effectively  far-reaching  drug 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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With  the  above  concepts  serving  as  guidelines,  FDA  is  requesting  an  increase 
of  215  positions  in  1965  and  $5,540,000  (covering  both  staff  and  nonstaff  costs). 
Of  the  increase,  $2,374,000  is  a mandatory  net  increase  to  finance  the  full-year 
cost  of  new  1964  staff  budgeted  for  only  part  of  the  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
increase,  $3,166,000,  is  for  new  1965  programs  which  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section  V. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  activity  schedules  and  other  tables  contained  in 
this  document  do  not  reflect  the  recent  reorganization  of  FDA.  Final  determi- 
nations concerning  precise  staffing  and  funding  of  the  newly  created  units  could 
not  be  accomplished  prior  to  the  submission  of  this  budget. 

Y.  Discussion  of  1965  Increases 

Following  is  a discussion,  by  program,  of  the  increases  requested  in  1965: 


A.  Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962. 

547 

$5, 142, 000 

597 

$5, 611, 000 

+50 

+$469, 000 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Fifty  positions  and  $469,000  are  requested  to  implement  more  fully  the 
Kefauver-H arris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962  and  the  new  regulations  issued  that 
same  year  affecting  new  drugs  under  investigation.  Of  the  50  positions,  33 
would  be  assigned  to  FDA’s  * Bureau  of  Medicine  to  work  on  projects  con- 
cerned with  drug  records  and  reports,  evaluation  of  investigational  drugs,  drug 
efficacy,  and  improved  management  of  FDA’s  medical  activities.  Twelve  of  the 
fifty  would  perform  research  and  develop  methods  for  scientific  projects  concerned 
with  drugs.  Five  of  the  fifty  would  work  on  planning  drug  programs,  registering 
drug  firms,  and  performing  other  regulatory  activities  at  headquarters  to  imple- 
ment the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962.  Further  discussion  of 
these  increases  follows: 

1.  Medical  review  and  evaluation: 

Positions 33 

Amount $330,  000 

Thirty-three  of  the  fifty  positions  would  be  assigned  to  FDA’s  Bureau  of 
Medicine  to  work  in  such  areas  as  the  following: 

(a)  Records  and  reports. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug 
Amendments  of  1962,  manufacturers  are  required  to  maintain,  for  inspection  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  records  and  reports  about  clinical  investiga- 
tions of  new  drugs  and  antibiotic-containing  drugs  before  these  products  have 
been  approved  or  certified  and  also  records  and  reports  concerning  experience 
with  them  after  they  have  been  approved  or  certified.  FDA  must  inspect  drug 
facilities  to  enforce  these  requirements.  The  evaluation  of  such  records  and  the 
efficient  guidance  of  investigations  related  to  them  require  that  medical  officers 
participate  in  inspections  of  drug  manufacturers  and  in  checking  clinical  investi- 
gators with  respect  to  records  and  reports  on  the  use  of  drugs  in  man.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  1,000  field  trips  of  this  kind  will  be  made  by  FDA 
medical  officers  in  1965.  To  cover  this  workload,  FDA  needs  20  medical  officers. 
The  1964  budget  provides  eight  of  these  positions.  Therefore,  12  additional 
medical  officers  and  4 supporting  personnel  are  proposed  to  help  cope  with  this 
workload  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

( b ) Investigational  drug  evaluation. — Although  the  burden  of  proving  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  a new  drug  is  on  the  new  drug  applicant,  it  [is  sometimes 
necessary  for  FDA  to  undertake  clinical  studies  to  doublecheck  data  submitted 
by  the  manufacturer,  particularly  if  the  integrity  of  the  investigator  producing 
the  clinical  data  is  suspected. 

Adequate  and  meaningful  clinical  studies  of  the  type  necessary  to  assure 
safety  and  effectiveness  can  be  conducted  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $7,500.  In 
fiscal  year  1964,  FDA  will  have  a budget  of  $58,000  for  such  studies.  An  addi- 
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tional  amount  of  $50,000  is  requested  for  such  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1965 
along  with  six  positions  to  provide  technical  direction  for  contracts  and  to  monitor 
the  clinical  investigations. 

(c)  Drug  efficacy. — Under  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962, 
an  application  for  a new  drug  must  substantiate  the  effectiveness  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  the  drug.  Applications  that  became  effective  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  these  amendments  were  not  required  to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug 
for  purposes  claimed  in  the  labeling.  After  the  expiration  of  a 2-year  transitional 
period,  that  is  after  October  10,  1964,  a previous  applicant  may  be  cited  to  a 
new  drug  hearing  under  the  provisions  of  section  505(a)  of  the  amended  act  if  it 
is  found  that  his  application  fails  to  include  substantial  evidence  that  the  drug 
is  effective  for  the  purposes  claimed.  Approval  of  such  application  may  be 
withdrawn  and  the  drug  removed  from  the  market. 

Additional  medical  staff  are  needed  to  review  9,182  new  drug  applications 
which  were  approved  before  the  1962  Drug  Amendments.  Current  labeling 
claims  and  evidence  substantiating  such  claims  will  be  reviewed  to  determine 
which  applications  should  be  proceeded  against  as  indicated  above.  In  ad- 
dition, this  staff  will  be  responsible  for  the  review  cf  new  information,  pertinent 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  drugs,  that  is  submitted  by  applicants 
to  preclude  new  drug  hearings.  The  staff  will  also  provide  medical  support 
for  the  Government’s  position  in  the  conduct  of  hearings  when  they  are  necessary. 
Eight  positions  are  proposed  for  this  workload  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  new 
staff  will  be  able  to  review  between  900  and  1,000  of  the  prior  new  drug  applications 
yearly. 

(d)  Improved  management  of  FDA  medical  programs. — New  legislation  and 
recent  regulations  concerning  investigation  of  new  drugs  have  resulted  in  increases 
in  FDA’s  medical  staff  and  its  responsibilities.  As  this  staff  has  increased,  so 
has  the  need  for  administrative  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Director, 
such  as  processing  and  orienting  new  employees,  developing  budget  materials, 
and  management  improvement  to  insure  the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  exped- 
ient methods  of  operation,  particularly  in  the  clerical  areas.  An  increase  of 
three  positions  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1965  would  help  devote  needed  attention 
to  these  areas  of  importance. 

2.  Research  and  methodology: 

Positions 12 

Amount $94,  000 

Twelve  of  the  fifty  positions  proposed  for  drug  work  related  to  the  new 
drug  law  and  regulations  would  be  assigned  to  the  following  areas: 

(а)  Research  to  find  new  applications  of  the  thin-layer  chromatography 
method  to  the  identification  of  drugs  and  drug  ingredients  to  provide  more 
accurate  and  rapid  analytical  methods  for  both  field  and  headquarters  drug 
programs. 

(б)  Research  investigations  to  find  heretofore  undetermined  impurities  in 
standard  drugs  to  determine  the  need  for  new  or  revised  standards  to  protect 
the  public  health. 

(c)  Evaluation  of  analytical  methods  proposed  for  drugs  listed  in  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary — two  compendia  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  drug  industry  depend  upon  as  representing  official  standards  for 
drugs  and  for  their  regulation.  These  methods  form  bases  for  drug  regulatory 
action  and,  as  such,  must  receive  FDA  evaluation. 

( d ) Pharmacological  studies  on  drugs  affecting  the  central  nervous  system, 
such  as  tranquilizers  and  stimulants,  to  determine  some  of  the  possible  adverse 
health  effects  of  these  widely  used  drugs. 

3.  Enforcement  and  legal  actions: 

Positions 5 

Amount $45,  000 

Five  of  the  fifty  positions  proposed  for  work  related  to  the  Kefauver-Harris 
drug  amendments  of  1962  and  the  new  investigational  drug  regulations  of  that 
same  year  would  be  assigned  to  activities  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Development  of  regulatory  programs  to  investigate  consulting  laboratories 
performing  clinical  tests  on  new  drugs  where  FDA  suspects  that  such  laboratories 
are  furnishing  false  or  misleading  test  data  to  the  sponsoring  drug  manufacturers. 
Such  cases  have  already  been  found  and  there  is  a clear  need  for  a program  to 
define  the  extent  of  this  problem. 
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(6)  Development  of  investigations  and  processing  cases  involving  investiga- 
tional drugs  suspected  of  being  improperly  distributed;  i.e.,  drugs  still  under 
clinical  testing  that  find  their  way  to  individuals  other  than  bona  fide  clinical 
investigators. 

(c)  Development  of  broad  regulatory  programs  to  achieve  optimum  effective- 
ness in  the  use  of  field  manpower  to  implement  the  lawful  responsibilities  concerned 
with  investigational  drugs. 


B.  Science  information  and  communications 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Science  information  and  communications. 

30 

$400,000 

93 

$1,351,000 

+63 

+$951,000 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Sixty-three  positions  and  $951,000  are  requested  for  three  information  and 
communications  programs  in  fiscal  year  1965:  (1)  Medical  and  drug  information 
exchange,  (2)  field  data  automation,  and  (3)  headquarters  data  systems. 

The  medical  and  drug  information  exchange  program  would  provide  informa- 
tional support  to  FDA’s  medical  scientists  engaged  in  drug  programs  and  would 
also  provide  staff  for  developing  and  publishing  drug  information  and  warnings 
for  practicing  physicians.  For  this  program  39  of  the  63  positions  would  be  in 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  concerned  with  reporting  of  adverse  drug  reactions  (7 
positions),  developing  liaison  with  medical  experts  (4  positions),  providing  in- 
formation to  physicians  (12  positions),  reviewing  medical  literature  (11  positions), 
and  providing  an  analytical  staff  to  develop  data  systems  (5  positions).  For 
field  data  automation,  18  positions  are  proposed  to  contribute  to  more  effective 
and  efficient  utilization  of  a system  for  automation  of  inspectional,  analytical, 
and  other  data  obtained  by  the  field  staff. 

The  remaining  six  positions  for  headquarters  data  systems  are  proposed  to 
identify  scientific  problems  susceptible  to  ADP  handling  and  to  develop  broad 
plans  for  FDA  communications  programs,  both  internal  and  external.  Further 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  scientific  communications  and  of  these  increases 
follows: 

THE  PROBLEM 

Many  of  FDA’s  scientific  programs  and  activities  are  dependent  upon  informa- 
tion and  data  developed  elsewhere  in  the  scientific  community.  A modern 
scientific  information  handling  system  that  would  coordinate  and  disseminate 
scientific  information  for  use  within  the  agency  and  that  would  also  receive  data 
from,  and  transmit  data  to,  sources  outside  FDA  is  being  studied,  planned,  and 
implemented  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Among  the  FDA  programs  and  responsibilities  that  depend  on  this  information 
are: 

1.  The  new  drug  approval  process; 

2.  The  evaluation  of  investigational  drug  testing  programs; 

3.  The  establishment  of  safety  tolerances  for  all  food  additives,  pesticide 
residues,  and  colors; 

4.  The  review  and  evaluation  of  labels  proposed  for  hazardous  household 
substances;  and 

5.  The  premarket  testing  of  insulin,  colors,  and  antibiotics. 

In  addition,  technical  information  plays  a significant  part  in  FDA’s  basic 
inspectional  and  laboratory  analytical  work.  FDA  inspectors  working  in  the 
field  need  current  information  concerning  such  things  as  chemicals,  colors,  and 
pesticides.  The  FDA  scientist  working  in  the  laboratory  to  analyze  a food  sample 
or  to  develop  a better  analytical  method  also  needs  current  information.  The 
FDA  scientist  like  his  colleagues  in  industry  and  in  the  academic  community, 
has  carried  the  major  burden  of  providing  himself  with  the  information  needed 
in  his  daily  work.  The  recent  rapid  increase  of  scientific  information  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  scientist  to  rely  upon  the  traditional  techniques  of  “self-informa- 
tion” and  reference  and  library  services  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments. 

FDA  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  developing  new  and  better  ways  of  gathering, 
distributing,  and  utilizing  scientific  information  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
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FDA  also  needs  to  disseminate  information  to  others  outside  FDA  and  to  exchange 
information  with  other  units  of  government  and  the  scientific  community  in 
general. 

These  same  needs  have  also  been  recognized  by  others  such  as  the  President’s 
science  adviser,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as 
being  pointed  out  in  a recent  study  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

FDA  has  taken  positive  steps  toward  improving  its  science  information  and 
communications  programs.  These  have  included : 

1.  The  establishment  in  1960  of  an  adverse  reactions  reporting  program. 

2.  The  establishment  in  1961  of  a separate  organization  and  staff  to  work  on 
improved  information  and  data  systems. 

3.  The  acquisition  in  1962,  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  computer  facilities. 

4.  The  undertaking  during  1961-63  of  special  studies  and  projects  to  develop 
new  and  improved  information  and  data-handling  techniques. 

5.  The  completion,  at  FDA’s  request,  of  a data  automation  feasibility  study  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  during  1962. 

6.  The  appointment  in  October  1962  of  a special  FDA  Committee  on  Scientific 
Data  Handling  headed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Science  to  develop,  in 
broad  terms,  the  agency’s  overall  requirements  for  scientific  information.  The 
recommendations  of  this  group,  coupled  with  the  above  accomplishments,  provide 
a basis  for  the  special  scientific  information  exchange  program  proposed  in  1964 
and  again  in  the  1965  budget. 

7.  The  conduct  of  an  agency  wide  study  under  contract  with  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  study  was  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  its  main 
task  is  to  develop  a system  for  handling  FDA’s  medical  and  scientific  data. 

The  1965  request  would  further  improve  FDA’s  science  information  and  com- 
munications programs,  as  follows: 

1.  Medical  and  drug  information  exchange: 

Positions 39 

Amount $577,  000 

Thirty- nine  positions  and  $577,000  are  requested  to  permit  substantial  strength- 
ening of  FDA  efforts  to  provide  informational  support  for  medical  scientists  en- 
gaged in  drug  programs  and  to  develop  and  publish  drug  information  of  importance 
to  practicing  physicians.  The  1965  request  would  strengthen  FDA’s  medical 
programs  by  providing  staff  for  the  following  medical  and  drug  information 
activities: 

(a)  Reporting  of  adverse  drug  reactions. — '■Under  FDA’s  adverse  reactions  re- 
porting program,  formal  agreements  are  made  with  hospitals  whereby  periodic 
reports  of  adverse  drug  reactions  are  submitted  to  FDA.  These  agreements 
usually  involve  contracts  with  the  participating  institutions  permitting  them  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  services  rendered. 

By  means  of  data  obtained  through  the  program  FDA  can  detect  agency- 
approved -drugs  that,  upon  wide  use,  are  developing  a history  of  heretofore  un- 
determined adverse  reactions;  reactions  that  were  not  apparent  during  the  in- 
dustry-sponsored clinical  tests  that  preceded  FDA’s  approval  of  the  drugs,  or 
reactions  that  were  not  reported  by  the  industry  in  the  data  submitted  with  the 
new  drug  applications.  With  this  information,  FDA  can  require  that  such 
drugs  be  relabeled  so  as  to  warn  physicians  of  undesirable  or  harmful  side  effects, 
or  the  agency  can  withdraw  its  approval  of  the  drugs  and  take  them  off  the 
market. 

Although  the  new  drug  regulations  of  1962  require  all  manufacturers  to  report 
to  FDA  incidences  of  adverse  reactions  that  come  to  their  attention,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  agency’s  own  adverse  drug  reactions  reporting  program.  This  is 
because  industry’s  sources  of  information  consist  essentially  of  voluntary  reports 
by  individual  doctors  who  take  the  time  to  write  or  telephone.  For  FDA  to  rely 
on  such  a reporting  system  is  obviously  unsound,  and  a well-planned  and  executed 
program  for  systematic  reporting  is  necessary. 

After  a period  of  trial,  FDA’s  program  is  now  beginning  to  realize  its  potential. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963  there  were  24  hospitals  participating  under  contract. 
The  program  has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  staff,  with  only  11  positions  as- 
signed to  it  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  1965  request  would  do  much  to  correct  this 
deficiency  by  adding  seven  positions  and  $100,000  in  contract  funds  to  the  existing 
program.  With  these  resources,  it  is  estimated  that  FDA  could  accelerate  its 
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negotiations  with  hospitals  and  expand  the  program  to  as  many  as  80  institutions 
at  an  average  contract  price  of  $1,800  each.  The  value  of  such  a program  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  number  of  reporting  hospitals  it  can  enlist.  Other- 
wise, not  only  do  many  incidences  of  adverse  reactions  go  unreported,  but  even 
when  some  are  reported,  there  are  often  not  enough  of  them  to  provide  a sound 
statistical  basis  so  that  FDA  can  take  actions. 

The  1965  program  is  an  essential  step  if  the  adverse  reactions  reporting  program 
is  to  make  a truly  valuable  contribution  to  FDA’s,  and  the  Nation’s,  knowledge 
about  drugs  and  their  effects. 

( b ) Medical  liaison. — FDA  has  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  developing  and 
maintaining  liaisons  and  cooperative  relationships  with  medical  experts,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  associations.  Such  liaison  work,  indispensable  to  FDA,  is  time 
consuming.  Much  correspondence  is  necessary,  as  is  traveling,  attendance  at 
meetings  and  conferences,  telephone  communications,  being  host  to  visiting  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  etc.  The  agency  must  utilize  the  best  available  expertise 
in  the  medical  community  in  evaluating  questions  relating  to  the  safety,  effective- 
ness, conditions  for  use,  and  labeling  of  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices.  FDA 
must  also  rely  on  the  medical  community  in  its  efforts  to  follow  up  experience  with 
new  drugs  and  antibiotics.  The  testimony  of  medical  experts  is  often  needed  to 
help  FDA  enforce  the  law  against  misbranded  and  adulterated  drugs  and  devices. 
In  addition,  authoritative  medical  opinion  and  support  of  the  medical  community 
is  also  required  in  administrative  and  regulatory  actions  involving  the  other  areas 
of  FDA  responsibilities.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  such  liaisons  are  beneficial 
to  the  people  contacted  by  FDA. 

With  current  medical  staff  already  overtaxed  by  heavy  workloads,  it  has  been 
possible  for  FDA  to  conduct  only  part-time  efforts  to  the  job  of  developing,  main- 
taining, and  expanding  contacts  and  relationships  with  the  medical  community. 
The  1965  program  would  permit  FDA,  for  the  first  time,  to  establish  a corps  (four 
positions)  of  full-time  medical  professionals  to  work  at  this,  as  well  as  to  develop 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  data  obtained  by  FDA  through  these  liaisons  are 
integrated  into  the  agency’s  overall  science  communications  and  data-processing 
programs. 

( c ) Information  to  'physicians. — Closely  related  to  the  above  efforts  is  the  need 
to  develop  an  effective  medium  by  which  to  inform  promptly  and  effectively 
physicians  and  others  engaged  in  the  cure  and/or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
dangers  encountered  in  the  use  of  certain  drugs  and  devices.  With  the  require- 
ment that  industry  report  to  FDA  all  the  cases  of  adverse  drug  reactions  that 
they  receive,  with  the  new  factory  inspection  authority  (prescription  drug 
establishments  only)  that  FDA  now  has  permitting  checks  of  records  and  files, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  agency’s  adverse  reaction  reporting  program,  and  with 
the  development  of  improved  liaisons  with  the  medical  community  and  improved 
science  communications  as  a whole,  FDA  should  come  across  more  and  more 
information  and  leads  about  dangerous  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices.  If  this 
lifesaving  information  is  to  serve  the  public  interest,  it  must  be  relayed  promptly 
and  in  a convenient  and  readable  form  to  physicians,  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
nurse  training  schools,  depositing  libraries,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  handling  and  utilization  of  drugs  and  therapeutic 
devices. 

Probably  the  most  effective  medium  by  which  to  accomplish  this  is  through  a 
drug  and  device  bulletin  issued  periodically,  complemented  by  special  warning 
letters,  as  necessary. 

No  positions  have  been  provided  FDA  to  work  full  time  on  a program  of  this 
kind.  The  fiscal  year  1965  proposal  would  provide  the  staff  (12  positions)  and 
funds  to  launch  such  a drug  warning  program  on  a truly  meaningful  scale.  Not 
only  would  this  staff  write  and  issue  the  bulletin  and  the  special  warning  letters, 
but  also  they  would  maintain  continuous  contacts  with  all  sources  of  information, 
within  and  outside  FDA,  develop  and  keep  up  to  date  a mailing  list  of  physicians, 
hospitals,  schools,  Government  agencies,  etc.,  and  handle  followup  inquiries 
stemming  from  data  sent  out  in  the  bulletin  and  special  warning  letters. 

In  addition  to  staff,  the  fiscal  year  1965  proposal  calls  for  $80,000  to  cover  the 
costs  of  (1)  printing,  binding,  and  mailing  a Drug  and  Device  Bulletin  to  be  issued 
periodically,  probably  quarterly  at  first,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,000  for  each 
issuance  and  (2)  distribution  of  about  six  annual  special  warning  letters  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  each.  In  order  to  reach  the  groups  that  need 
this  information,  about  300,000  copies  of  the  bulletin  and  of  the  warning  letters 
would  have  to  be  issued  each  time.  The  cost  estimates  used  in  this,  budget  are 
based  on  recent  experience  in  printing  and  distributing  various  FDA  information 
publications,  as  well  as  a recent  warning  letter  sent  out  to  physicians. 
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( d ) Review  of  medical  literature. — In  its  efforts  to  protect  consumers  against 
harmful  or  misrepresented  drugs,  FDA  relies  on  data  that  it  develops  itself,  on 
data  submitted  by  industry  in  new  drug  applications  and  investigational  drug 
applications,  on  data  provided  by  liaisons  with  the  medical  community,  on  data 
obtained  through  inspections  of  drug  establishments,  and  on  data  developed  as 
a result  of  the  adverse  reactions  reporting  program  and  other  science  information 
and  exchange  activities.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is  another  extensive 
source  of  drug  data  that  FDA  has  hardly  been  able  to  tap.  This  is  the  wealth 
of  information  contained  in  medical  literature.  There  are  today  hundreds  of 
periodicals  dealing  with  drugs  and  drug  products  published  each  year.  Much 
of  the  information  they  contain  is  highly  authoritative  and  deals  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  subjects,  and  therefore  represent  a most  valuable  source  of  data. 

The  problem  in  obtaining  this  information  is  that  the  job  of  abstracting  and 
indexing  such  data  is  a time-consuming  operation  demanding  a great  deal  of 
manpower.  In  1964  the  agency  will  be  able  to  assign  no  more  than  five  positions 
to  the  job  of  abstracting  and  indexing  medical  literature. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  proposal  would  establish  a corps  of  personnel  (11  new 
positions)  to  devote  full-time  efforts  to  this  job  and  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
various  institutions  and  groups,  both  private  and  public,  to  obtain  additional 
outside  professional  services.  An  amount  of  $100,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  such 
contacts  is  also  requested.  It  is  expected  that  each  contact  would  provide 
FDA  with  approximately  250  abstracts  and  250  cross-references  per  month. 

( e ) Systems  analyst  staff. — The  Bureau  of  Medicine,  under  the  1965  proposals, 
would  play  a greater  role  than  ever  before  in  an  FDA- wide  science  information 
and  communications  program.  The  above  four  programs  are  all  lodged  in  the 
Bureau  and  they  represent  a most  significant  expansion  of  current  FDA  efforts 
in  the  area  of  drug  information.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  the 
Bureau  with  a staff  (five  positions)  to  work  on  the  coordination  of  activities 
in  the  area  of  data  automation,  accumulation,  storage,  and  retrieval.  This  staff 
would  also  be  responsible  for  consulting  and  advising  the  technical  medical- 
scientific  staff  on  the  reduction  of  chemical,  pharmacological,  and  other  scientific 
data  for  processing  into  appropriate  ADP  equipment.  Assistance  would  be 
provided  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  to  assure  full  integra- 
tion and  utilization  of  all  available  data.  This  new  staff  would  also  work  closely 
with  other  FDA  units  responsible  for  science  information  exchange  and  data 
handling. 

2.  Field  data  automation: 

Positions 18 

Amount $202,  000 

A total  of  18  positions  and  $202,000  is  requested  for  a field  data  automation 
system  that  has  successfully  been  started  on  a pilot  basis  in  two  field  district 
offices  for  the  past  year.  The  previous  manual  system  is  being  converted  in  the 
remaining  16  district  offices  in  fiscal  year  1964  largely  through  the  use  of  repro- 
gramed funds  (see  sec.  II  above).  Basically,  the  system  applies  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  to  the  job  of  abstracting,  from  various  inspectional  and 
other  reports,  the  names  and  locations  of  establishments  inspected  by  FDA,  the 
products  they  manufacture,  process,  store,  or  distribute,  the  violations  detected, 
the  names  of  inspectors  who  make  the  investigations,  the  amount  of  time  spent 
making  the  inspections,  the  number  of  samples  collected,  the  results  of  laboratory 
and  other  analyses  of  such  samples,  etc.  This  data  is  basic  to  FDA’s  field  opera- 
tions because  it  is  necessary  for  the  planning  of  inspectional  programs  and  the 
assignment  of  manpower.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  development  of  case  his- 
tories of  violations  for  specific  firms  and  products,  as  well  as  for  broad  categories 
of  producers  and  products.  Such  data  serves  headquarters  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  FDA’s  overall  enforcement  programs,  serves 
those  who  develop  data  to  support  legal  actions  and  provides  statistics  on  man- 
power utilization  and  work  accomplishments  for  budgetary  use. 

At  present,  the  full  capabilities  of  the  automated  system  are  not  being  realized 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  machines  in  operation.  Also,  success  with  auto- 
mation of  the  kinds  of  data  involved  in  the  present  system  has  pointed  up  other 
types  of  data,  such  as  personnel  statistics  and  property  inventory,  that  could 
profitably  be  incorporated  in  the  system.  The  staff  proposed  for  1965  are  largely 
intended  to  realize  the  capabilities  of  the  system  more  fully. 

In  addition  to  the  new  staff,  an  amount  of  $116,000  is  also  requested  in  1965 
to  cover  the  full  year  rental  cost  of  equipment  for  the  16  districts  that  were 
phased  into  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
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3.  Headquarters  data  systems: 

Positions 6 

Amount $172,  000 

Six  positions  and  $172,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  science  in- 
formation and  communications  programs  at  headquarters.  Of  the  new  posi- 
tions requested,  two  would  provide  FDA’s  research  activities  with  personnel 
to  help  identify  scientific  problems  susceptible  to  ADP  handling  and  place  these 
in  an  order  of  priority,  and  four  positions  would  supplement  existing  staff  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration  and  re- 
sponsible for  broad  plans  affecting  communications. 

The  two  positions  requested,  in  addition  to  identifying  scientific  programs 
amenable  to  ADP  and  establishing  priorities,  would  help  coordinate  the  flow 
of  data  among  research  units.  The  1965  request  represents  an  attempt  by  FDA 
to  acquire  a group  of  skilled  personnel  in  the  research  area  to  work  with  the 
agency’s  data  automation  branch  in  identifying  scientific  problems  that  can 
be  more  effectively  handled  with  the  help  of  ADP  systems,  of  setting  up  priorities 
for  these  problems,  and  of  making  sure  that  the  input  data  needed  for  the  ADP 
programs  that  result  is  developed  and  that  the  output  data  is  speedily  provided 
to  the  people  who  need  it. 

The  four  positions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Administration  are  requested  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  currently 
ongoing  data  communication  study  being  undertaken  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
The  study  has  progressed  far  enough  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  outline  some  of 
the  recommendations  that  will  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the  program. 
Among  the  most  probable  recommendations  are  the  following: 

1.  That  the  data  processing  system  currently  existing  in  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  for  use  in  abstracting,  coding,  and  retrieving  drug  data  contained 
in  new  drug  applications  and  investigational  new  drug  applications  be  con- 
verted to  a computer  system. 

2.  That  a computer  system  be  developed  for  the  data  being  accumulated 
and  used  for  veterinary  drug  programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine. 

3.  That  a coding  system  or  systems  be  developed  for  all  FDA  scientific 
data,  whether  pertaining  to  medical  programs  or  scientific  research  efforts. 
This  system  or  systems  would  be  one  that  would  code  the  data  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  it  interpretable  by  all  FDA  units  and  compatible  with  coding 
systems  used  by  other  Government  agencies  and  by  outside  groups,  thus 
assuring  the  possibility  of  data  exchanges  within  and  without  the  agency. 

4.  That  the  current  field  data  processing  system  used  in  abstracting,  coding, 
and  retrieving  inspectional,  sample  collection,  and  sample  analyses  data  be 
computerized. 

Realizing  the  need  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
study  expeditiously  and  effectively,  FDA  is  requesting  staff  (four  positions)  in 
1965  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  job.  The  staff  that  FDA  would  recruit  for  this 
work  would  consist  of  individuals  with  backgrounds  in  systems  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  computer  programing.  These  persons  would  also  have  ex- 
perience in  the  various  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

An  amount  of  $100,000  is  requested  to  procure  equipment  anticipated  to  be 
needed  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  “Science  Communications 
Systems  Study”  being  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1964  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

An  additional  $25,000  is  requested  to  permit  FDA  to  rent  additional  computer 
time  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  to  procure  computer  supplies. 


C.  Improvement  of  consumer  health  programs  involving  foods 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

tions 

tions 

tions 

Improvement  of  consumer  health  pro- 
grams involving  foods 

470 

$4, 480, 000 

523 

$4, 844,  0C0 

+53 

+$364, 000 
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HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Fifty-three  positions  and  $364,000  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  improve 
FDA’s  continuing  food  programs  to  protect  consumers’  health.  Twenty  of  the 
fifty-three  would  work  on  research  problems  involving  adulteration,  sanitation, 
food  poisoning,  training  field  bacteriologists,  evaluating  food  manufacturing 
practices,  and  continuing  research  on  food  additives.  The  remaining  33  of  the 
53  positions  would  be  assigned  to  the  bacteriological  surveillance  program  in  the 
field  districts  to  help  avoid  food  poisoning  problems,  such  as  those  recently 
connected  with  tuna  and  smoked  fish  contaminated  by  botulism  organisms. 
Further  discussion  of  these  increases  follows: 

1.  Food  research: 

Positions 20 

Amount J $171,  000 

Twenty  positions  and  $171,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  food  research 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

As  food  research  by  industry  creates  entirely  new  food  products,  new  prepara- 
tions of  old  products  and  novel  methods  for  distribution,  storage,  and  marketing 
of  foods  so  also  must  FDA  perform  research  to  keep  pace  with  these  new  develop- 
ments in  discharging  its  responsibility  to  guard  the  health  of  the  Nation’s  food 
consumers.  The  additional  positions  would  work  on  research  problems  such  as 
the  following: 

(а)  Development  of  analytical  methods  to  detect  and  identify  specific  kinds  of 
food  adulteration  found  in  samples  collected  by  FDA  inspectors  to  speed  fieldwork 
in  preventing  adulterated  products  from  reaching  the  consumer. 

(б)  Studies  to  obtain  definitive  data  regarding  the  connection  between  industrial 
food  sanitation  practices  and  the  spread  of  foodborne  viral  diseases  to  enforce 
sanitation  standards  for  a cleaner  and  safer  food  supply. 

(c)  Development  of  expertise  to  improve  evaluations  of  food  manufacturing 
plants,  equipment,  procedures,  and  controls. 

(d)  Development  of  improved  methods  to  isolate  and  identify  the  various 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  cause  food  poisoning  and  thereby  help  to  prevent  this 
serious  threat  to  consumers’  health  and  lives. 

(e)  Strengthening  of  the  scientific  staff  responsible  for  training  the  bacteriolo- 
gists engaged  in  FDA’s  field  surveillance  program. 

(/)  Furthering  food  additives  research  with  emphasis  on  projects  such  as  (1) 
determining  whether  advanced  instrumentation,  e.g.,  electrophoresis  equipment, 
can  be  used  to  isolate  and  separate  organic  compounds  and  basic  elements  (arsenic, 
lead,  selenium,  etc.)  in  food  additives  and  (2)  developing  testing  procedures  to 
determine  liver  damage  in  test  animals,  since  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
indicators  of  toxic  substances. 

2.  Bacteriological  surveillance: 

Positions 33 

Amount $193,  000 

Of  the  53  positions  requested  for  FDA’s  food  programs,  33  positions  and 
$193,000  are  requested  to  strengthen  FDA’s  bacteriological  surveillance  program 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Many  new,  as  well  as  old,  food  processing  plants  are  manufacturing  or  packing 
frozen,  convenience  foods  of  the  ready-to-heat  or  ready-to-eat  varieties.  Sanita- 
tion inspections,  including  bacteriological  appraisal  of  food  processing  plants 
and  procedures,  are  needed  to  insure  the  health  aspects  of  such  foods,  because 
undercooking  or  later  infection  of  the  foods  during  processing  can  lead  to  bateri- 
ological  contamination  that  may  result  in  food  poisoning.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  convenience  food  industry  produces  an  ever-present  potential  of 
serious  harm  to  American  consumers  as  evidenced  in  recent  deaths  from  tuna  and 
smoked  fish  contaminated  with  botulism  organizms. 

To  help  prevent  such  happenings,  FDA  has  had  a program  for  several  years 
whereby,  in  cooperation  with  headquarters  scientists,  bacteriologists  in  the 
field  accompany  inspectors  on  food  plant  inspections  to  make  special  studies  of 
sanitation  and  controls.  Sources  of  contamination  are  determined  and  food 
samples  are  collected  for  bacteriological  examination.  These  samples  are  then 
analyzed  by  the  bacteriologists  in  special  laboratories  in  the  district  facility.  The 
inspectional  and  analytical  information  obtained  from  this  kind  of  inspection  pro- 
vides the  field  district  office  with  bases  for  evaluating  a plant’s  operations  and  for 
determining  whether  action  is  necessary  to  correct  unhealthful  food  processing 
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practices.  The  increase  in  staff  requested  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1965 
(15  bacteriologists  and  18  supporting  staff),  when  added  to  FDA  personnel 
already  engaged  in  this  program  (30,  including  21  bacteriologists),  would  provide 
3 bacteriologists  each  for  the  San  Francisco  and  New  York  districts  and  2 each 
for  15  other  districts,  along  with  needed  supporting  personnel. 


D.  Improved  field  manpower  utilization 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Improved  field  manpower  utilization 

345 

$1, 725, 000 

363 

$1, 818, 000 

+18 

+$93. 000 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Eighteen  positions  and  $93,000  are  requested  in  1965  to  continue  a longstanding 
effort  toward  more  efficient  use  of  field  professional  manpower  by  achieving  proper 
ratios  between  supervisory  and  operating  personnel  and  by  providing  sufficient 
nonprofessional  staff  to  alleviate  certain  routine  and  nontechnical  duties  burdening 
the  professional  staff.  In  1965  the  increase  would  concentrate  on  inspector  aides 
to  relieve  professional  inspectors  of  some  of  the  routine  manual  labor  connected 
with  their  duties  and  would  provide  for  more  efficient  staffing  of  some  of  FDA’s 
resident  inspector  posts. 

During  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  FDA  established,  on  a trial  basis,  inspector 
aide  positions  in  several  district  offices  to  furnish  assistance  to  inspectors  by 
relieving  them  of  a number  of  routine  duties  that  take  up  a considerable  part  of 
their  professional  time.  Some  of  these  duties  include:  (a)  preparing  inspectional 
equipment  prior  to  travel;  (6)  loading  it  in  automobiles;  (c)  unloading  it  after 
travel;  (d)  maintaining  it  in  good  condition;  (e)  keeping  it  in  inventory;  (/)  un- 
loading samples  collected  by  inspectors;  ( g ) assuring  that  all  samples  have  identi- 
fication labels;  ( h ) taking  the  samples  to  the  sampleroom  or  laboratory;  etc. 
During  the  trial  of  this  new  program,  it  was  found  that  these  inspector  aides 
performed  a most  worthwhile  function  and  freed  valuable  inspector  time.  FDA 
proposes  to  expand  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1965  by  providing  inspector  aides 
for  all  of  its  district  offices.  New  York  and  Chicago,  because  of  their  size  and 
volume  of  work,  would  have  more  inspector  aids  than  the  other  districtes. 

In  addition  to  inspector  aides,  an  amount  of  $18,000  in  rental  funds  is  proposed 
to  expand  some  of  FDA’s  resident  inspector  posts.  These  posts  are  usually 
located  in  large  urban  centers  where  the  workload  justifies  one  or  more  full-time 
inspectors  to  supplement  the  staff  assigned  to  the  area  FDA  district  offices.  The 
resident  inspectors  receive  their  assignments  from  the  district  offices.  The 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1965  would  not  increase  the  number  of  posts,  just  permit 
increased  staffing  for  some  posts  to  attain  more  efficient  utilization  of  field  man- 
power. 

E.  Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Education,  information,  and  voluntary 
compliance - 

90 

$1, 000,  COO 

107 

$1,  243, 000 

+17 

+$243, 000 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Seventeen  positions  and  $243,000  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  improve 
FDA’s  programs  for  consumer  and  industry  education,  information,  and  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  law.  Of  the  17  positions,  8 would  be  assigned  to  consumer 
education-information,  8 to  industry  education-information  and  promoting 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  law,  and  1 to  provide  administrative  support  for 
the  consumer  consultant  program.  Further  discussion  of  these  increases  follows: 
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BACKGROUND 

Recent  independent  studies  of  the  overall  deficiencies  of  FDA  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  more  consumer  and  industry  information  and  education  activities,  as 
well  as  the  need  to  promote  voluntary  compliance  with  the  law.  Each  inquiry 
received  by  FDA  from  a consumer  or  manufacturer  is  an  educational  opportunity, 
and  a single  inquiry  often  reflects  the  questions  or  views  of  a much  larger  group. 
The  promptness  and  helpfulness  of  replies  to  inquiries  from  consumers  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  FDA’s  regulatory  duties  because  the  best  informed  consumer 
needs  the  least  protection. 

Likewise,  the  purpose  of  providing  informational  services  to  regulated  industries 
is  to  help  them  understand  the  law  and  regulations,  as  well  as  FDA’s  policies, 
and  thereby  stimulate  voluntary  self-policing.  Careful  attention  and  expanded 
efforts  here  make  the  enforcement  dollar  stretch  further  and  can  save  countless 
dollars  by  preventing  violations  that  require  expensive  litigation. 

Increases  in  fieldwork  and  regulatory  actions,  as  well  as  added  responsibilities 
occasioned  by  new  and  complex  legislation,  have  considerably  augmented  FDA’s 
information  and  education  workload.  In  1963  FDA  received  approximately 
21,000  inquiries,  4,000  more  than  in  1962.  In  addition,  FDA  increased  its 
consumer-industry  mailing  lists  by  nearly  13,000,  to  bring  the  total  to  over  40,000. 
At  the  same  time,  over  24,000  telephone  inquires  had  to  be  answered. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  in  order  for  FDA  to  pay  more  than 
lipservice  to  its  statutory  responsibilities  to  keep  the  American  public  and  the 
regulated  industries  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  its  staff  assigned  to  this  mission  would  have  to  increase  at  least 
in  proportion  to  other  program  areas.  Recent  independent  studies  of  FDA  pro- 
grams have  borne  this  out. 

The  16  positions  requested  in  1965  for  the  consumer  and  industry  education- 
information  programs  would  be  applied  as  follows: 

1.  Consumer  education  program: 

Positions 

Amount 

Eight  positions  would  be  assigned  to  such  consumer  programs  as: 

(a)  Expansion  of  information  services  rendered  to  the  press,  to  magazines, 
and  to  freelance  writers,  a job  now  done  almost  entirely  by  the  information 
officer.  It  has  grown  to  the  point  where  full-time  staff  is  necessary  if  the 
service  is  to  be  adequately  performed  and  if  the  information  officer  is  to  have 
the  time  to  devote  to  overall  program  direction. 

( b ) Establishment  of  an  information  center  stocked  with  FDA  publica- 
tions that  are  in  frequent  demand  so  that  they  are  expeditiously  available  to 
fill  the  thousands  of  requests  from  consumers,  students,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, etc. 

(c)  Strengthening  of  FDA’s  on-going  school  information  program  to  be 
better  able  to  answer  correspondence  and  requests  from  students  and  teachers 
and  to  develop  up-to-date  teaching  aids  that  will  help  prepare  buyers  of 
tomorrow  for  their  roles  as  adult  consumers. 

( d ) Strengthening  of  FDA’s  on-going  adult  education  program  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  low-income  population  groups  that  require  special  edu- 
cational approaches  because  they  often  make  up  the  foreign-language-speak- 
ing and  semiliterate  segment  of  the  population.  Yet,  this  group  should  be 
the  best  informed  for  the  wisest  use  of  its  income. 

2.  Industry  education  and  voluntary  compliance : 

Positions 8 

Amount $57,  000 

Eight  positions  would  be  assigned  to  industry  education  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance programs  such  as: 

(а)  Development  of  education  specialists  in  various  subject  matter  areas 
of  great  interest  and  concern  to  industry,  e.g.,  drugs,  pesticides,  food  addi- 
tives, hazardous  substances,  and  food  sanitation.  These  specialists  would 
develop  special  voluntary  compliance  aids  in  these  areas  in  the  forms  of 
movies,  exhibits,  posters,  pamphlets,  etc. 

(б)  Bolstering  FDA’s  regulatory  advisory  staff  to  improve  the  agency’s 
ability  to  answer  technical-legal  inquiries  from  industry  more  promptly,  to 
take  greater  part  in  consultations  with  industry,  and  generally  to  strengthen 
all  activities  aimed  at  promoting  voluntary  compliance  and  improving  FDA- 
industry  working  relationships. 


8 

$58,  000 
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3.  Consumer  consultant  program: 

Positions 1 

Amount $8,  000 

One  position  would  be  assigned  to  FDA’s  consumer  consultant  program  to 
provide  an  administrative  assistant  to  the  head  of  this  program  at  headquarters. 
The  overall  purpose  of  the  consumer  consultant  program  is  to  have  competent 
individuals  in  each  of  the  18  field  districts  to  serve  as  liaison  between  the  agency 
and  the  consumer.  Through  speeches,  interviews,  exhibits,  public  appearances, 
and  attendance  at  consumer-oriented  conferences,  these  people  characterize  and 
explain  the  role  of  FDA  to  the  consumer  and  elicit  from  the  consumer  his  reactions 
and  suggestions  about  the  programs  and  policies  of  FDA.  The  program  was 
broadened  in  fiscal  year  1964  by  the  addition  of  a full-time  consumer  consultant 
in  each  of  FDA’s  18  districts.  (Prior  to  this  time,  each  district  had  a part-time 
consultant  who  worked  a few  hours  each  month.)  Broadening  the  program  in 
this  way  and  increased  demands  on  the  head  of  the  program  require  an  assistant 
to  assure  the  most  effective  administration  of  the  program. 

4.  Nonstaff  requests:  Amount $120,  000 

In  addition  to  the  staff  requested  for  1965,  an  amount  of  $120,000  is  also  re- 
quested to  cover  the  costs  of  various  nonstaff  projects  related  to  the  proposed  1965 
program.  This  amount  consists  of  the  following: 

(а)  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  to  equip  a special  exhibit  area  in  Federal 
Office  Building  No.  8.  The  area  would  essentially  consist  of  a room  25  by 
50  feet  containing  well-designed  educational  and  informational  exhibits  that 
would  play  a major  role  in  a proposed  guided  tour  of  the  new  building. 
Funds  have  already  been  appropriated  to  plan  and  design  the  exhibit  area. 
The  1965  request  is  for  exhibit  cases,  graphic  displays,  special  equipment,  etc. 

(б)  Thirty-six  thousand  dollars  to  produce  a sound  movie  for  a mass 
audience,  including  television  and  motion  picture  theaters,  on  the  subject 
of  quackery,  labeling,  hazardous  household  substances,  or  some  other  con- 
sumer problem. 

(c)  Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  for  portable  exhibits  to  be  used  as 
educational  aids  in  the  consumer  consultant  program,  to  prepare  informa- 
tional materials  to  utilize  public  service  time  on  mass  media,  and  to  prepare 
graphic  materials  for  schools. 

(d)  Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  for  printing  costs  of  new  titles  and  for 
an  updated  inspectors  manual  developed  for  State  and  municipal  food  and 
drug  officials. 

F.  Administration  and  management 


1964  budget 

1965  total 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Administration  and  management 

277 

$3, 000, 000 

291 

$3, 307, 000 

+14 

+$307, 000 

HOW  THE  1965  INCREASES  WILL  BE  APPLIED 

Fourteen  positions  and  $307,000  are  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  strengthen 
administrative  and  management  services  in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and  classi- 
fication (five  positions),  training  (two  positions),  fiscal  operations  (three  positions), 
and  records  management  (four  positions).  Further  discussion  of  these  increases 
follows : 

The  increase  of  14  positions  proposed  for  administrative  and  management 
services  would  be  assigned  to  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Intensified  recruitment  and  classification  efforts,  particularly  for  shortage 
category  positions  and  for  top  level  professional  personnel  in  the  hard-to-find 
groups  of  medical  officers,  physical  and  biological  scientists,  veterinarians,  science- 
oriented  inspectors,  and  pharmacologists. 

In  addition  to  staff  requested  for  intensified  recruitment  efforts,  an  amount  of 
$10,000  is  proposed  to  finance  recruitment  trips  to  colleges  and  universities — 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  sources  of  fresh  professional,  scientific,  and 
technical  personnel  needed  by  FDA — and  for  effective  recruitment  advertising  in 
professional  and  technical  publications. 
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Recruitment  and  classification  staff  increase 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Placement  specialist  _ - -- 

GS-11  

1 

Classification  specialist - 

GS-11 

1 

Clerk-stenographer 

GS-5  

1 

Clerk-typist  _ _ . _ _ 

GS-4 

2 

Total  

5 

( b )  Improved  training  for  FDA  personnel  through  increased  orientation 
programs,  workshops  for  clerical  staff,  management  development,  training  sub- 
professional  personnel  for  routine  analytical  and  inspectional  duties,  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  laboratory  analysts  and  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  staff  proposed  to  improve  FDA’s  training  program,  an  amount 
of  $230,000  is  proposed  to  continue  and  extend  the  FDA  Institute  for  Advanced 
Analytical  Chemistry,  which  was  begun  at  Georgetown  University  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

Training  staff  increases 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Employee  Development  Officer. 

GS-9 

1 

1 

Clerk-typist 

GS-3-  

Total.  ..  

2 

(c)  Improved  fiscal  operations,  particularly  in  bringing  up  to  date  procedures 
for  fiscal  functions  decentralized  to  the  18  field  districts,  keeping  up  with  the  in- 
creased workload  in  allotment  ledger  work,  and  providing  timely  and  accurate 
fiscal  analyses  and  reports  to  management  for  planning,  budget  execution,  and 
locating  organizational  or  program  trouble  spots. 


Fiscal  staff  increase 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Systems  accountant. . . 

GS-9 

1 

Accountant  ...  ....  

GS-7  

1 

Accounting  technician .... 

CS-n 

1 

Total 

3 

(d)  Improved  records  management,  particularly  to  strengthen  supervisory 
functions  and  to  provide  additional  staff  resources  to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting 
records  workload  occasioned  by  provisions  of  the  Kef auver-H arris  drug  amend- 
ments of  1962. 

Records  management  staff  increase 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Assistant  branch  chief  . 

GS-9  . 

1 

Section  chief 

GS-7 

1 

Storekeeper 

GS-3 

1 

Clerk-typist 

GS-3 

1 

Total 

4 

G.  Equipment  modernization  and  maintenance 

An  amount  of  $349,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965  for  items  related  to 
equipment  modernization  and  maintenance  as  follows: 


1.  Field  and  headquarters  equipment  modernization $329,  000 

2.  Equipment  maintenance 20,  000 

Total 349,000 
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1.  Equipment  modernization 

A total  of  $349,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  permit  FDA  to  purchase 
items  of  special  scientific  equipment  that  represent  the  latest  advances  in  tech- 
nology. Of  this  amount,  $200,000  would  be  for  FDA’s  18  field  laboratories, 
$129,000  for  headquarters,  and  $20,000  for  maintenance. 

\ It  is  imperative  that  FDA  have  equipment  available  that  is  at  least  as  up  to 
date  as  the  equipment  used  by  the  industries  FDA  regulates.  In  its  work  to 
determine  whether  pesticide  residues,  food  additives,  and  color  additives  are 
being  used  within  established  safety  tolerances,  FDA  needs  the  most  precise  instru- 
ments available.  In  its  effort  to  analyze  thousands  of  samples  each  year  to 
assure  that  the  Nation’s  supply  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  is  safe,  FDA  must 
have  equipment  that  will  permit  maximum  accuracy  and  speed.  In  evaluating 
new  drug  applications,  investigational  drug  applications,  pesticide,  food  additive, 
and  color  additive  tolerance  petitions,  FDA  must  have  a w or  king,  expert  knowledge 
of  the  equipment  used  by  industry  to  perform  the  tests  that  support  their  applica- 
tions and  petitions.  FDA  must  also  have  this  same  equipment  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  industry  data. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  proposal  would  continue  efforts  begun  several  years  ago  to 
close  the  gap  in  FDA’s  equipment  inventory  and  to  provide  the  agency  with  the 
latest  and  most  effective  instrumentation  needed  to  do  its  job. 


(a)  Field  scientific  equipment  modernization 


Item 

Unit  cost 

Number 

Total  cost 

Gas  chromatograph.  

$5, 000 
26, 000 

18 

$90, 000 
26, 000 
30,000 
20,  000 

Nuclear  magnetic  resonance _ __  

1 

UV  visible  recording  spectrophotometer ■ _ 

10, 000 

3 

IR  spectrophotometer _ 

10, 000 

2 

X-ray  emission _ _ 

Autoanalyzer.  . . 

26,  000 
5,  000 

1 

1 

26,  000 
5,  000 
3,  000 

Books..  

Total 

200, 000 

( b ) Headquarters  scientific  equipment  modernization 


Item 

Number 

Cost 

NMR  spectrometer 

1 

$50, 000 

25. 000 

12. 000 

Spectropolarimeter.  _ 

1 

Emission  spectrograph _. 

1 

Atomic  spectrometer 

1 

10, 000 
8,  500 
6, 000 

Electrophoresis  apparatus ...... 

1 

Centrifuge _ _ _ 

1 

Scintillation  counter ... 

1 

5,  000 
4,  000 
2,  500 
2,  000 
1,100 

Gas  chromatograph. ._  - 

1 

Activity  chamber  system..  _ ... ... _ ...  ... 

Microhydrogenalytic  apparatus 

1 

Farrand  photofluorometer.  

1 

Microscope..  _ 

1 

1, 000 
1,000 
500 

Microtome..  _ 

1 

Grass  stimulator __  _______  . ..... 

1 

EKG  instrument 

1 

400 

Tnta.l„  . 

129,  000 

2.  Equipment  maintenance 

An  amount  of  $20,000  is  requested  to  take  care  of  periodic  service  and  main- 
tenance of  scientific,  electronic  equipment  used  in  FDA’s  18  field  laboratories. 
This  equipment  includes  low  beta  counters,  UY  spectrophotometers,  IR  spectro- 
photometers, gas  chromatographs,  etc.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  compli- 
cated, fragile,  and  expensive  apparatus  used  extensively  in  laboratory  w'ork  on 
drugs  and  pesticides. 

Since  some  of  this  equipment  has  been  in  FDA’s  field  inventory  for  6 or  7 
years,  it  is  beginning  to  demand  more  servicing  in  order  to  maintain  good  operat- 
ing condition.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $2,800  will  be  needed  in  each 
district  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  maintenance.  This  amounts 
to  just  over  $50,000  to  cover  all  18  district  laboratories.  In  fiscal  year  1964, 
FDA  will  have  a budget  of  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  $20,000  in 
additional  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
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H.  Pesticides 

During  fiscal  year  1964  resources  were  reprogramed  in  order  to  initiate  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory 
Committee  on  “Use  of  Pesticides,”  contained  in  a report  issued  on  May  15, 
1963.  The  report  outlined  the  dimensions  of  the  pesticides  problem  as  it  per- 
tains to  humans  and  wildlife,  and  several  of  its  recommendations  made  specific 
mention  of  responsibilities  that  FDA  should  assume  if  adequate  health  protection 
is  to  be  guaranteed  the  American  consumer. 

After  evaluating  the  Committee’s  report,  FDA  concluded  that  a total  of  40 
new  positions  and  $1  million  would  be  needed  as  an  initial  step  in  implementing 
the  recommendations.  (Fuller  implementation  would  require  a grants-in-aid 
program  for  which  FDA  presently  has  no  authority.)  As  the  discussion  in  section 
II  showed,  it  was  possible  to  reprogram  no  more  than  $430,000  and  29  positions 
out  of  available  1964  resources.  [Actually,  FDA  could  have  reprogramed  39 
positions  because  of  a policy  to  deemphasize  gradually  the  agency’s  existing 
radiological  health  program,  but  equipment  funds  for  these  additional  10  positions 
could  not  be  found.  The  main  reasons  for  a gradual  deemphasis  of  FDA’s 
radiological  health  program  are  the  test  ban  treaty  and  the  policy  to  centralize 
more  and  more  of  the  Department’s  radiological  health  program  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.] 

In  1965,  FDA  plans  to  shift  10  positions  from  its  radiological  program  to 
pesticides  work  and  is  requesting  equipment  funds  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
the  agency  is  requesting  funds  for  additional  research  contracts  with  outside 
groups  and  for  expanded  intramural  research  operations  at  headquarters.  In 
summary,  the  new  resources  requested  are  as  follows: 


Equipment  for  10  positions -. $84,  000 

Equipment  for  headquarters  laboratories 106,  000 

Research  contracts 200,  000 


Total 390,  000 


These  resources  would  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  Market  basket  survey 

Ten  reprogramed  positions,  along  with  $84,000  for  equipment,  would  expand 
FDA’s  market  basket  sampling  program  into  two  additional  field  districts.  (The 
program  is  currently  underway  in  three.)  Under  this  program,  FDA  collects 
.and  records  information  concerning  the  incidence  of  pesticide  residues  in  in- 
dividual foods  that  are  a part  of  the  total  diet.  In  this  way,  the  agencjq  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  develop  data  that  will  provide  case  histories  of  pesticide 
Tesidues  occurring  in  the  American  diet  in  terms  of  specific  pesticides  and  in- 
dividual food  products.  The  program  represents  a vital  feature  of  any  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  obtain  a clear  picture  of  the  actual  consumer  health 
threat  posed  by  pesticide  residues  occurring  in  the  average  diet.  The  1965  re- 
quest is  a direct  step  toward  implementing  the  recommendation  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee  that  “The  total  diet  studies  on  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons initiated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  should  be  expanded.” 
[The  10  positions  would  be  reprogramed  from  1964  staff  assigned  to  radiological 
health  activities.  The  $84,000  for  equipment  would  supply  the  two  districts 
designated  for  this  program  with  such  needed  apparatus  as  gas  chromatographs 
and  spectrophotometers  which  are  essential  for  the  analysis  of  food  samples  to 
determine  the  presence  of  pesticide  residues.] 

2.  Intramural  research 

An  amount  of  $106,000  is  requested  to  permit  FDA  to  expand  its  own  pesticides 
research  efforts  at  headquarters.  The  equipment  would  be  used  to  support 
research  on  such  questions  as  the  effect  of  pesticides  on  the  nervous  system,  as  well 
as  their  genetic  and  reproductive  effects. 

2.  Extramural  research 

An  amount  of  $200,000  is  requested  for  FDA  to  enter  into  contractual  agree- 
ments with  outside  experts  for  pesticides  research.  Among  the  studies  that  would 
be  contracted  are  the  following: 

(а)  Feeding  studies  to  determine  transfer  of  low  levels  of  chlorinated  pesticide 
residues  from  animal  feeds  to  milk. 

(б)  Studies  to  determine  how  various  procedures  used  in  the  commercial  pro- 
cessing of  food  crops  affect  pesticide  residue  levels. 
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( c ) Surveys  of  scientific  literature  to  abstract  and  index  data  on  the  organic  and 
analytical  chemistry  of  pesticides,  data  needed  by  FDA  in  its  laboratory  research 
and  petition  review  work  on  pesticides. 

(d)  Studies  of  possible  synergism  of  commonly  used  pesticides  with  commonly 
used  drugs. 

(e)  Studies  of  dialysis  and  the  use  of  resins  as  means  of  separating  pesticide 
residues  from  food  materials,  a cleanup  necessary  prior  to  analysis. 

VI.  Justification  by  Activity 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


A.  Field  inspections , investigations,  and  laboratory  analyses 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

2,253 

$15,612,000 
4, 545, 800 

2,322 

$16,630,400 
4, 538, 400 

+69 

+$1,018,400 

-7,400 

Total 

2,253 

20,157,800 

2,322 

21,168,800 

+69 

+1,011,000 

This  activity  accounts  for  all  operations  in  the  field  through  18  district  offices  and 
over  40  resident  inspection  posts  located  throughout  the  country.  The  district 
offices  consist  of  office  and  laboratory  quarters  and  are  staffed  by  inspectors, 
chemists,  other  scientists,  and  supporting  staff. 


Summary  of  1965  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

Mandatory  increases:  Cost  to  place  1964  staff  on  full-year  basis - 

$664,800 

Program  increases: 

1.  Science  information  and  communications,  field  data  automation 

2.  Improvement  of  consumer  health  programs  involving  foods,  bacterio- 

logical surveillance  _ . 

18 

33 

18 

281,000 

193.000 

93. 000 

220.000 

84.000 

3.  Improved  field  manpower  utilization _ 

4.  Field  equipment  modernization  and  maintenance 

5.  Pesticides 

Subtotal  program  increases 

69 

871,000 

Total  increases,  1965.  

69 

1,535,800 

-524,800 

Less  1964  nonrecurring  costs __  

Net  increase,  1965  __  

69 

l 

1,011,000 

B.  Research  and  methodology 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

705 

$5. 217, 500 
1, 642, 400 

739 

$6, 287, 500 
1, 662, 400 

+34 

+$1, 070,000 
+20,000 

Total 

705 

6, 859, 900 

739 

7, 949, 900 

+34 

+1,090,000 

This  activity  accounts  for  the  major  scientific  endeavor  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  including  the  operation  of  the  Washington  laboratories  by  pro- 
viding scientific  support  for  enforcement  operations,  including  clinical  investiga- 
tions, development  of  analytical  and  testing  methods,  and  toxicological  research. 
The  staff  of  this  activity  are  professional  scientists.  Among  scientific  dis- 
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ciplines  represented  are  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology,  pharmacology, 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  biology,  biochemistry,  radiology,  physics,  and  others. 

The  research  efforts  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  oriented  to  its 
regulatory  program. 

Summary  of  1965  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

A/Tsmdnfnry  in  warm's"  flnst  tn  plane  10R4  staff  nn  full-year  basis 

$885, 100 

Program  increases: 

1.  Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962 

12 

2 

20 

94, 200 
64,300 

171.000 

100. 000 
306, 000 

2.  Science  information  and  communications ____ 

3.  Improvement  of  consumer  health  programs  involving  foods — food 

researnh  and  fond  additives 

4.  Headquarters  equipment  modernization  „ - __ 

A Pestinides 

Subtotal  program  increases 

34 

735,  500 

Total  in  nr  eases,  IQfi.a  _ _ . _ 

34 

1, 620, 600 
-530, 600 

Less  1964  nonrecurring  costs  

Net  increase,  1965 

34 

1,090,000 

C.  Compliance,  consultation,  and  education 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

196 

$1,522,100 
452, 400 

216 

$1,801,400 

568,800 

+20 

+$279,300 

+116,400 

Total 

196 

1,974, 500 

216 

2,370,200 

+20 

+395,700 

Work  in  this  activity  involves  the  processing,  reviewing,  approving,  and  mon- 
itoring of  all  legal  actions  (seizures,  citations,  injunctions,  and  prosecutions),  the 
preparation  of  supporting  data  in  court  actions,  administrative  interpretation  of 
the  law,  conduct  of  hearings,  and  consultations  with  industry  to  promote  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  law. 

It  also  includes  (1)  responsibility  for  developing  and  implementing  a program 
for  promoting  voluntary  compliance  with  the  law  through  educational  and  infor- 
mational programs  for  industry,  (2)  responsibility  for  developing  and  carrying 
on  a continuing  program  of  consumer  education,  and  (3)  the  responsibility  to 
foster  cooperation  and  to  develop  systematic  coordination  of  activities  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  food  and 
drug  laws. 

Summary  of  1965  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

Mandatory  increases:  Cost  to  place  1964  staff  on  a full-year  basis 

$160,900 

30,000 

236,800 

Program  increases: 

1.  Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962  

4 

2.  Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance 

16 

Subtotal  program  increases _ 

20 

266,800 

Total  increases,  1965 __  _ 

20 

427, 700 
-32,000 

Less  1964  nonrecurring  costs 

Net  increase,  1965 

20 

395,700 
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D.  Medical  evaluation 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses  _ 

327 

$2, 715, 500 
501, 400 

399 

$3, 545, 800 
879, 700 

+72 

+$830,300 
+378, 300 

Total 

327 

3,216, 900 

399 

4, 425, 500 

+72 

+1, 208, 600 

The  primary  functions  of  this  activity  are:  (1)  The  responsibility  of  advising 
the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  concerning  medical  and  veterinary  aspects  of  all 
regulatory  actions  related  to  drugs  and  devices;  (2)  operational  responsibility  for 
processing  and  acting  on  new  drug  applications  for  both  human  and  veterinary 
use;  (3)  maintenance  and  fostering  of  contacts  with  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions;  (4)  planning  and  conducting  clinical  studies  to  support  regulatory 
actions  against  quack  drugs  and  devices;  and  (5)  participation  in  other  programs 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  such  as  public  education  and  interagency 
contacts  on  the  professional  level. 

Tremendous  advances  in  medicine  have  occurred  during  the  past  20  years  as 
the  result  of  great  progress  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  the  biological  sciences. 
Today,  the  growth  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  device  industries  is  result- 
ing in  new  investments  in  extremely  complicated  and  costly  scientific  research 
programs.  The  obvious  outcome  of  such  expenditures  will  be  newer  and  more 
potent  drugs  in  greater  numbers  which  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  before  they  can  be  marketed. 


Summary  of  1965  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

Mandatory  increases:  Cost  to  place  1964  staff  on  full-year  basis  

$566, 000 

Program  increases: 

1.  Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962 __ 

33 

39 

332, 600 
576, 400 

2.  Science  information  and  communications — drug  information  

Subtotal  program  increases ' 

72 

909, 000 

Total  increase,  1965 _ : 

72 

1, 475,  000 
-266,400 

Less  1964  nonrecurring  costs  ___ 

Net  increase,  1965  _ - 

72 

1, 208, 600 

E.  Executive  direction 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

1965  increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

383 

$2, 758, 100 
719,800 

403 

$2, 842, 700 
742,  900 

+20 

+$84,600 
+23, 100 

Total 

383 

3,477, 900 

403 

3, 585, 600 

+20 

+107, 700 

This  activity  represents  operations  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration,  and  planning  and  appraisal 
functions  for  the  agency. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner. — The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  is  responsible  for 
the  overall  direction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration. — This  Office  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  overall  supporting  services — personnel  recruitment  and  placement,  pay- 
roll, budget  formulation  and  execution,  procurement,  records  maintenance,  facili- 
ties planning,  training,  etc. — which  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  effective 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

This  activity  also  includes  responsibilities  for  developing  workable  regulatory 
programs  directed  toward  specific  commodities  and  industries.  The  prime  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  is  to  assure  optimum  use  of  FDA’s  manpower  and  other 
resources  and  to  direct  these  available  resources  to  regulatory  activities  which 
will  achieve  the  utmost  in  consumer  protection. 

Summary  of  1965  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

Mandatory  increases:  Cost  to  place  1964  on  full-year  basis.  

$97, 200 

Program  increases: 

1.  Drug  amendments  and  regulations  of  1962 

1 

4 

1 

14 

10, 000 

59. 000 
8, 100 

66, 600 
230, 000 

10. 000 

2.  Science  information  and  communications  

3.  Education,  information,  and  voluntary  compliance  

4.  Administrative  services  __  _ _ _ 

5.  EDA  Institute  for  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  

6.  College  recruitment. 

Subtotal  program  increases  _ _ 

20 

383, 700 

Total  increases,  1966  _ 

20 

480, 900 
-373, 200 

Dess  1964  nonrecurring  costs 

Net  increase,  1965 

20 

107,  700 

New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Field  inspections,  investigations,  and  laboratory  analyses: 
Bacteriologist  (6)  _ 

GS-11 

$50, 544 
63, 270 
104, 454 
25, 332 
63, 330 
58,  350 

Bacteriologist  (9)  

GS-9 

Electric  accounting  machine  project  planners  081 

GS-7 

Clerk  (6)  

GS-4 

Laboratory  aide  IIS').  . ....... 

GS-4 

Inspector  aide  (15) .. 

GS-3 

Subtotal  (69)... 

365, 280 

Research  and  methodology: 

Chemist,  12)  _ _ _ _ ... 

GS-13_„ 

23,462 
11, 731 
12,  896 
9,  984 
39, 936 
9,  984 
16, 848 
26,  958 
9, 547 
8, 986 
14, 060 
7, 509 
22, 527 
7, 030 
5, 803 
4,701 
4,  701 
4, 701 
8,444 
10,  920 
3, 307 

Pathologist, 

OS— 13 

Pharmacologist 

GS-13 

Biochemist  .......  _ _ . 

GS-12 

Chemist  f41 

GS— 19, 

Food  technologist,  .....  _ _ 

GS-12 

Bacteriologist  12)  ...  ...  _ 

GS-11 

Chemist  HU  .......  .... 

GS-11 

Pharmacologist...  ...  _ 

GS-11  . . 

Sanitarv  engineer 

OS-1 1 

Bacteriologist  C2)  _ . _ _ . ... 

GS-9 

Biochemist  . 

GS-9 

Chemist  (31  ...  _ _ _ 

GS-9 

Radiobiologist  . _ ...  _______ 

GS-9  ....  . 

Medical  technician 

GS-7 

Biological  laboratorv  technician  _ _ ... 

GS— 5 . . 

Pafhologv  . . . .. 

GS— 5 

Phvsical  science  technician  _____ 

GS— 5 

Clerk  (2) 

GS-4 

Laboratorv  animal  caretaker  (3) ... 

GS-9 

Laboratory  animal  caretaker __ 

GS— 1 

Subtotal  1341  

264,  035 
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New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 — Continued 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Compliance,  consultation,  and  education: 

Information  specialist __  _ 

GS-14 

13,624 
11,731 
46,924 
19,968 
9,984 
8,424 
8,424 
8,424 
18, 804 
4,701 
4,701 
8, 444 

Do  _ 

GS-13 

Food  and  drug  officer  (4) 

GS-13 

Food  and  drug  officer  (2)  . _ 

GS-12 

Publications  editor  

GS-12 

Food  and  drug  officer.  _ . .... 

GS-11 

GS-11 

GS-11 

Clerk  ^4)  _____________ 

GS-5 

Information  specialist-  ._  _ _ . 

GS-5  .. 

GS-5 

Clerk-typist  (2)  

GS-4 

Subtotal  (20)  ...  .__  ... 

164, 153 

Medical  evaluation: 

GS-15  _ 

16, 182 
13,  624 
508, 130 
13,  624 
23, 462 
11,731 
11,731 
19,968 
9,984 

7.030 
14,060 

7.030 
5,803 
5,  242 
5,242 

37, 608 
33, 776 
15,560 

Food  and  drug  officer.  . ..... 

GS-14  . 

Medical  officer  (35)  _ __  _ _ 

GS-14...  

GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-13 

GS-13  . 

Chemist  (2)  . . _ .. 

GS-12 

GS-12 

Editorial  assistant—  . ....  ._.  _ ._  _. 

GS-9 

Reference  assistant  (2) ___  . ... 

GS-9 

Systems  analyst  _ ...  ... 

GS-9 

Administrative  technician.  _ __  _ _ _ ... 

GS-7_ 

Clerk.. .... 

GS-6 

Secretary ...  ...  _ 

GS-6 

Clerk  (8) . 

GS-5.... 

Do  

GS-4 

Clerk  (4) 

GS-3 

Subtotal  (72) ...  . 

759,787 

Executive  direction: 

Branch  chief 

GS-15 

15, 683 
13,  624 
11,  731 
9,  984 
9,  984 
8.  424 
8,  424 
7. 030 
7.  030 

7,  030 
5,  803 
5,803 
5,242 
4,701 
4,  701 

8,  444 
3,890 
7,780 

Mathematical  statistician  

GS-14 

Food  and  drug  officer 

GS-13 

Administrative  officer.  

GS-12 

Systems  analyst 

GS-12 

Classification  specialist  

GS-11 

Placement  specialist 

GS-11 

Assistant  branch  chief  _ 

GS-9 

Employment  development  officer  

GS-9 

Systems  accountant  __  

GS-9  

Accountant  _ _ _ 

GS-7— — 

Section  chief  _ 

GS-7 

Secretary 

GS-6  .. 

Accounting  technician 

GS-5 — 

Clerk  . 

GS-5 

Clerk  (2)  

GS-4  

Storekeeper  . _ __  

GS-3 

Clerk  (2)  

GS-3 

Subtotal  (20)  _ __  

145,  308 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (215)  

1, 698,  563 

VII.  Statistical  Data 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  1963  ACTUAL  AND  1964-65  ESTIMATED 

Domestic  operations 

WORKLOAD  ON  INVENTORIED  INDUSTRIES 


Number  of  inventoried  inspectional  units  1 2 _ 118, 000 


Food. 88,500 

Drugs 26, 000 

Cosmetics 2,000 

Other — 1,500 


i “Inspectional  unit”  FDA  does  not  necessarily  mean  a physical  facility  but  rather  a commodity  or  group 
of  commodities  of  sufficient  importance  to  FDA’s  overall  responsibilities  to  require  individual  treatment  and 
planning.  For  example,  if  a drug  plant  produces  drugs  for  both  humans  and  animals,  it  would  constitute 

2 “inspectional  units.” 
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INSPECTIONAL  UNITS  (INVENTORIED)  INSPECTED 


Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

(estimate) 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

(estimate) 

Total,  ,,  ,,,  ________________ 

29, 270 

31,100 

32,000 

Food  - - , 

20, 260 
7,  700 
575 
735 

21. 000 
8,  500 
800 
800 

21, 100 
9,300 
800 
800 

Drugs  __  , 

Cosmetics  __  _ _ 

Other..  ___  

INSPECTIONAL  UNIT  (INVENTORIED)  INSPECTIONS 


Total  _ 

32,763 

34, 400 

35, 000 

Food  . _ _ 

23, 298 
7, 971 
589 
905 

23, 800 

9.000 
600 

1.000 

23, 600 
9, 800 
600 
1,000 

Drugs.  

Cosmetics  _ _ 

Other...  . ..  _ . 

NONINVENTORIES  INDUSTRIES  AND  OTHER  TYPES  OF  INSPECTIONS  INCLUDING 
FOOD  AND  COLOR  ADDITIVES 


Total  ....  _ . ...  ...  

34, 040 

12, 800 

13,000 

Food  additives  _ 

14, 695 
8,742 

Color  additives  _ _ _ 

Pesticides  _ _ _ _ _ 

Hazardous  substances 

3,876 
2, 133 
4, 318 
26 

4,  000 
2, 400 
6,  000 

4,370 
2, 400 
5,800 

Oleomargarine  P.E.P 

Radioactivity 

OTC  sale  Rx  drugs.  _ ___  ___________ 

146 



200 

200 

Spielers  and  lecturers  (quackerv)  _ _ 

104 

170 

200 

Other  _ _ 

30  j 

30 

NONINVENTORIES  INDUSTRIES  AND  OTHER  TYPES  OF  INSPECTIONS  EXCLUDING 
FOOD  AND  COLOR  ADDITIVES 


Total. 


10, 603 


12, 800 


13,000 


Pesticides 

Hazardous  substances 

Oleomargarine  P.E.P 

Radioactivity 

OTC  sale  Rx  drugs 

Spielers  and  lecturers  (quackery) 
Other 


3,876 
2, 133 
4,318 
26 
146 
104 


4.000  4,370 

2, 400  2, 400 

6. 000  5, 800 


200 

170 

30 


200 

200 

30 


SAMPLE  COLLECTIONS 


Total 

Foods,  general 

Drugs,  general 

Cosmetics 

Food  additives 

Color  additives 

Pesticides 

Hazardous  substances. 
Oleomargarine  P.E.P, 

Radioactivitv 

OTC  Rx  drugs 

Spielers  (quackery) 

Other ^ 


87,  729 

89,400 

89, 800 

23,058 

25, 000 

25, 000 

22, 193 

24,  000 

25, 000 

415 

500 

500 

4,  511 

4.500 

4, 500 

143 

150 

150 

25,487 

25, 000 

25, 000 

2,455 

2,500  1 

2,  500 

72 

100  ] 

100 

6.  549 

3,500  j 

2, 500 

2,  753 

3,600 

4, 000 

77 

500 

500 

16 

50 

1 

50 
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Import  operations 


Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

(estimated) 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

(estimated) 

Wharf  examinations 

9, 983 
15, 437 
13,  551 
23,  534 

14, 000 

16,000 

32. 000 

30. 000 

46.000 

Sample  collections 

22, 000 

Sample  examinations 

19, 000 

Total  examinations  made 

33, 000 

Workload  is  reflected  in  the  following  summary  data: 


Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

(estimated) 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

(estimated) 

Number  of  inspectional  units  inspected _ 

29, 270 
32, 763 

10, 603 
9,983 
103, 166 

31, 100 
34, 400 

32. 000 

35. 000 

13. 000 

16. 000 

Number  of  inspectional  unit  inspections  _ 

Number  of  other  inspections  made  (pesticides,  hazardous  sub- 

12,800 
14, 000 

110, 000 
102, 000 

114. 000 

106. 000 

Laboratory  analyses  and  other  examinations 

97, 107 

Other  accomplishments  data 

Actual,  fiscal 
year  1962 

Actual,  fiscal 
year  1963 

Sample  violations: 

1.  Percent  violative  

17 

11 

2 Percent,  renuiriner  court  action 

8 

5 

Recalls  of  potentially  dangerous  products: 
1 Poods 

13 

9 

2 Dm p-s  and  devices  . _ . 

67 

81 

2 nnsmeti.es  and  colors 

1 

2 

4 Hazardous  substances 

2 

7 

Total 

83 

99 

Illegal  sale  of  dangerous  drugs: 

1 . Violations  referred  for  nrosecution 

145 

154 

2 fiasfts  terminated 

131 

144 

New  drug  applications  and  related  work: 

1 New  drug  applications  received 

693 

1,149 

449 

2.  New  drug  applications  allowed  to  become  effective,  including  carry- 
over from  prior  years 

263 

3.  Applications  on  hand  at  end  of  year  on  which  action  not  completed 
(excludes  those  determined  not  to  be  a new  drug  and  those  with- 
drawn by  applicant) 

201 

725 

4.  Supplements  to  new  drug  applications  received  _ _ 

3,497 
1, 187 
382 

3,404 

652 

1,602 

1,091 

248 

5.  Supplements  to  new  drug  applications  allowed  to  become  effective 

6,  Snpplp.mp.nts  on  hand  at,  end  of  year,  action  not  completed  

Enforcement,  actions: 

Seizures  made 

1,273 

314 

Criminal  prosecutions  started  ■ 

Injunctions  requested 

25 

31 

Citations  for  violations 

1,699 

1,392 

Food  additive  petitions  and  related  work: 

Food  additive  petitions  received 

346 

300 

Food  additive  petitions  filed  as  regulations  

187 

199 

Regulations  and  amendments  issued  ' 

262 

244 

Food  additive  petitions  under  process  

73 

174 

Petitions  withdrawn  

1 

;3 

6 

I 
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Distribution  of  personnel  by  category 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Increase,  1965 

Departmental: 

50 

50 

50 

346 

477 

501 

24 

95 

126 

163 

37 

101 

132 

141 

9 

130 

170 

195 

25 

455 

548 

591 

43 

105 

150 

158 

8 

Total  

1,282 

1,  653 

1,799 

146 

Field: 

T«p  mnnp.p-p.mpnt 

25 

36 

36 

Scientists 

639 

705 

720 

15 

Inspectors  _ 

830 

' 949 

949 

Food  and  drug  officers __ 

28 

31 

31 

A d ministrativp. 

18 

36 

36 

Clerical  and  other 

304 

342 

381 

39 

T.ajmrp.tnry  wnrlrp.rs  ..  _ _ . _ 

103 

112 

127 

15 

Total  __  

1,947 

2,211 

2,  280 

69 

Total: 

Top  management.  

75 

86 

86 

Scientists 

985 

1, 182 
949 

1,  221 

39 

Tn  sppp.tnrs 

830 

949 

MprHrpl  nffipp.rs  and  vp.tp.rmaria.Tis 

95 

126 

163 

37 

Food  and  drug  officers 

129 

163 

172 

9 

Administrative  

148 

206 

231 

25 

mprip.nl  and  othp.r  . . 

759 

890 

972 

82 

T.qpnrntnry  wnrlrars 

208 

262 

285 

23 

(T-rnn  d tnt.al 

3,  229 

3, 864 

4,079 

215 

Buildings  and  Facilities 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$4, 486, 000 

$11, 025,  000 

Comparative  transfer  from  “Pharmacological  Animal  Laboratory  Building, 
FDA”  

142,448 

Total  

4,  608,  448 

11,  025,  000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Master  planning,  Belts ville  site 

$150, 000 
3, 740, 000 

+$150, 000 
+3, 495, 000 
-80,  000 
+2,  994, 000 
-142,  448 

Additional  headquarters  laboratory  facilities.,. 

Animal  care  building.  _ 

$245, 000 
80, 000 
4, 141, 000 
142, 448 

Distrip.t  fap.ilitias 

7, 135,  000 

Ph nrmn pnl ngi pal -n.n i m n.l  laboratory  huildinv 

Total  obligations 

4,  608, 448 

11,  025, 000 

+6,  416,  552 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

95  Othp.r  sprvipps 

$1, 467, 448 
115,  000 
3, 026,  000 

$1, 184, 000 
1, 310, 000 
8,  531, 000 

-$283,  448 
+1, 195,  000 
+5,  505,  000 

31  Equipment 

32  bands  and  stmp.tnres  . ..  ... 

Total  obligations  by  object  

4,  608, 448 

11,  025, 000 

+6,  416,  552 
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Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $4,  466,  000 

Comparative  transfers 142,  448 

Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 4,  608,  448 

1965  estimated  obligations 11,  025,  000 

Total  change 6,  416,  552 


INCEEASES 


Mandatory:  District  facilities,  equipment 819,  000 


Program  increases: 

Master  planning,  Beltsville  site 150,  000 

Additional  headquarters  laboratory  facilities 3,  740,  000 

District  facilities 6,  316,  000 


Subtotal,  program  increases 10,  206,  000 


Gross  increases 11,  025,  000 


DECEEASES 

District  facilities —4,  141,  000 

Pharmacological-animal  laboratory  building — 142,  448 

Animal  care  building —80,  000 

Additional  headquarters  laboratory  facilities —245,  000 


Gross  decreases —4,  608,  448 


Total  net  change  requested 6,  416,  552 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Master  planning , Beltsville  site 

A total  of  $150,000  is  requested  to  enable  FDA  to  contract  with  a private  firm 
for  the  preparation  of  a master  development  plan  for  its  Beltsville  site.  This 
plan  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  progressive  and  orderly  attainment  of  additional 
headquarters  facilities  at  a central  location  to  meet  the  anticipated  future  growth 
of  FDA’s  staff  and  program  operations. 

Additional  headquarters  laboratory  facilities 

A total  of  $3,740,000  is  requested  to  construct  a headquarters  laboratory  build- 
ing at  Beltsville,  Md.  Planning  funds  for  this  facility  are  included  in  the  1964 
budget.  This  building  will  supplement  laboratory  facilities  that  will  be  available 
for  headquarters  scientific  staff  when  FOB  No.  8 is  fully  occupied  in  November 
1964.  By  that  time,  laboratory  facilities  provided  in  FOB  No.  8 will  be  insufficient 
for  FDA  needs. 

District  facilities 

A total  of  $7,135,000  is  requested  to  continue  FDA’s  program  to  renovate  its 
district  facilities.  These  funds  would  provide  for  planning  for  two  districts,  site 
acquisition  for  four,  construction  of  three  and  equipping  of  six.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  2 districts  in  1965  FDA  will  have  13  of  its  18  districts  housed  in  new 
and  modern  facilities. 

TEANSFEES 

In  1964,  a comparative  transfer  to  “Buildings  and  facilities”  totaling  $142,448 
is  shown  for  the  following  account: 

Comparative  transfer  from  Pharmacological- Animal  Laboratory  Build- 
ing, FDA $142,  448 

This  transfer  is  shown  in  the  budget  schedules  to  provide  comparability  between 
the  1964  and  1965  budgets. 
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Buildings  and  facilities 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1964.  . 

$13, 300, 000 

$4, 347, 000 

$4,670,000 

$4,466,000 

1965 

11, 025, 000 

Buildings  and  Facilities^ — Narrative  Justification  for  Fiscal  Year  1965 

INTRODUCTION 

In  fiscal  year  1964  a separate  appropriation  account  was  established  to  con- 
solidate all  activities  related  to  the  planning,  construction,  and  equipping  of 
buildings  and  facilities  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  programs 
to  be  financed  from  this  account  in  fiscal  year  1965  are  the  following: 

1.  Construction  of  a headquarters  laboratory  facility  at  Belts ville,  Md. 
(planning  funds  for  the  proposed  facility  are  included  in  the  1964  budget). 

2.  Continuation  of  FDA’s  district  office  modernization  program  begun  in 
1958. 

3.  Development  of  a master  space  plan  for  FDA’s  present  land  holdings 
at  Belts  ville,  Md. 

A total  of  $11,025,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  these  projects 
as  discussed  in  detail  in  the  justification  material  that  follows. 

A.  Overall  FDA  space  requirements 

Since  1906,  FDA  has  experienced  serious  deficiencies  in  space  and  facilities. 
These  deficiencies  have  handicapped  FDA’s  program  operations  and  its  ability 
to  recruit  and  keep  personnel  with  scarce  talents,  particularly  scientists  and 
medical  officers.  At  headquarters,  FDA  has  never  had  facilities  planned  and 
designed  for  its  own  particular  needs  and  uses.  In  1961,  however,  appropriations 
were  made  available  to  the  General  Services  Administration  to  construct  a 
headquarters  laboratory-office  building  for  FDA  (Federal  Office  Building  No.  8) 
which  is  now  under  construction  and  scheduled  for  full  occupancy  in  early  fiscal 
year  1965.  In  1962,  FDA  was  provided  funds  to  construct  a Special  Pharma- 
cological Animal  Laboratory  Building  (SPAL)  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  also  under 
construction  and  due  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  mid  fiscal  year  1964.  Until 
funds  were  made  available  to  construct  the  above-mentioned  facilities,  FDA’s 
headquarters  staff  has  always  been  housed  in  “borrowed”  space. 

Nearly  all  of  its  scientific  operations  are  presently  located  in  laboratory  facilities 
in  the  South  Agriculture  Euilding  which  w'as  constructed  in  1935.  Including  the 
South  Agriculture  Building,  FDA’s  overall  headquarters  operations  are  presently 
scattered  in  seven  different  locations,  and  are  housed  in  World  War  I and  World 
War  II  tempos  and  an  abandoned  home  for  nurses. 

In  the  field,  until  1958  when  funds  were  first  made  available  for  a long-range 
district  office  modernization  program  (now  entering  its  final  stages),  FDA’s 
field  scientific,  inspectional,  and  office  staffs  were  housed  in  converted  warehouses, 
customhouse  buildings,  post  offices,  and  similar  unsuitable  facilities. 

B.  Projected  Space  shortages 

In  recent  years,  as  FDA’s  staff  has  been  strengthened  to  improve  the  Nation’s 
consumer  protection  programs,  the  agency  has  been  faced  not  only  by  the  problem 
of  antiquated  and  inadequate  facilities,  but  also  by  the  problem  resulting  from 
serious  shortages  of  space.  Upon  completion  of  Federal  Office  Building  No.  8 
(FOB  No.  8),  the  Pharmacological  Animal  Laboratory,  and  the  district  office 
modernization  program,  FDA  will  have  progressed  a long  way  toward  solving  the 
first  of  these  two  major  space  problems — i.e.,  the  problem  of  operating  in  obsolete 
and  antiquated  facilities.  However,  it  will  have  far  from  solved  the  problem  of 
insufficient  space.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  FOB  No.  8,  SPAL,  and  the 
district  office  modernization  program  were  planned  to  meet  staffing  levels  that  have 
since  been  exceeded  as  a result  of  new  responsibilities,  new  laws,  and  a growing 
awareness  that  FDA  programs  have  been  suffering  for  most  of  their  history  because 
of  insufficient  staff  and  other  resources. 

Under  the  budget  proposed  for  1965,  FDA  will  have  a total  staff  of  4,388.  Of 
this  number,  4,079  are  under  the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  account,  266  are  under 
the  “Certification  and  other  services”  account,  20  are  under  “Advances  and  reim- 
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bursements,”  and  23  are  under  “Emergency  preparedness  functions.”  Of  the 
total  of  4,388  positions,  2,077  will  be  at  headquarters,  and  2,311  in  the  field. 
This  staff  is  divided  between  nonscientific  and  scientific  and  related  staff,  as 
follows: 


Scientific 
and  related 

Non- 

scientific 

Total 

Headquarters ' 

824 

1, 253 
1,454 

2, 077 
2,  311 

Field 

857 

Total 

1,  681 

2,707 

4,  388 

The  budget  proposed  for  1985  for  “Buildings  and  facilities”  is  designed  to — 

1.  Provide  funds  to  construct  a new  laboratory  facility  which,  together 
with  existing  facilities,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  headquarters 
laboratory  operations  budgeted  through  1964  and  probably  for  several  years 
thereafter. 

2.  Provide  another  step  in  the  plan  begun  in  1958  to  modernize  and 
enlarge  all  18  FDA  districts.  The  1965  program  would  increase  to  13  the 
number  of  districts  with  modern  quarters. 

3.  Provide  funds  for  a contract  to  develop  a master  land  use  plan  at 
FDA’s  Beltsville  site.  This  plan  will  serve  as  a guide  for  the  attainment 
of  additional  facilities  to  house  FDA’s  future  headquarters  operations. 

Justification  by  Activity 


Master  'planning  of  Beltsville  site 


1964 

1965 

Increase  or 

estimate 

estimate 

decrease 

Other  expenses 

$150, 000 

+$150, 000 

A.  Background 

Since  1955  FDA  has  experienced  a very  rapid  growth  in  program  activities 
as  a result  of  expanded  operations  and  added  responsibilities  resulting  from 
enactment  of  new  legislation.  This,  in  turn,  has  generated  a critical  need  for  ade- 
quate facilities  in  which  to  house  these  expanded  operations,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  anticipated  future  growth. 

In  1958,  a new  headquarters  laboratory-office  building  (Federal  Office  Building 
No.  8)  was  authorized.  At  that  time,  it  was  anticipated  that  FOB  No.  8 (then 
planned  for  occupancy  in  1980)  would  provide  sufficient  space  to  house  the  en- 
tire FDA  headquarters  staff  for  the  next  3 to  5 years.  When  converted  and 
operated  exclusively  as  a laboratory  facility,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  hadquarters  laboratory  operations  at  least  until  the  late  1960’s.  How- 
ever, by  1960  occupancy  of  FOB  No.  8 had  been  postponed  for  at  least  3 years; 
FDA  growth  estimates  had  increased;  the  need  for  laboratory  facilities  in  addition 
to  those  provided  in  FOB  No.  8 was  evident;  the  need  for  separate  aminal  housing 
facilities  was  also  evident;  and  the  present  antiquated  laboratory  housed  in 
South  Agriculture  Building  nearly  30  years  ago  was  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  inadequate  through  overcrowding  and  deterioration  of  furnishings  and 
utilities. 

In  1960,  the  General  Services  Administration  was  requested  to  locate  a site  to 
accommodate  separate  animal  housing  and  experimental  facilities.  At  about 
the  same  time  FDA  renewed  its  request  with  GSA  to  provide  additional  critically 
needed  laboratory  facilities.  These  requests  included  the  recommendation  that 
a single  site  be  selected  with  sufficient  attributes  for  the  accomodation  of  the  ad- 
ditional laboratory  facilities,  the  separate  animal  housing  facilities,  and  the  ex- 
panded activities  concerned  with  the  retention  of  farm  animals  for  veterinary 
medical  research. 

Accordingly,  in  1961,  after  considerable  investigation,  a federally  owned 
site  of  approximately  200  acres  was  allocated  to  FDA  for  use  toward  the  afore- 
mentioned purposes  at  the  Agriculture  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  At 
the  present  time  a Special  Pharmacological  Animal  Laboratory  Building  isjnearing 
•completion  on  this  site.  In  addition,  the  FDA  fiscal  year  1964  appropriation 
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includes  funds  for  planning  an  additional  headquarters  laboratory  building  to 
■complement  FOB  No.  8. 

However,  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  future  FDA  growth  to  meet  in- 
creasing consumer  protection  needs  indicate  the  need  for  further  expansion  of 
FDA’s  physical  facilities,  including  both  laboratory  and  administrative  facilities. 
The  obvious  advantages  of  efficiency  and  economy  dictate  that  any  future 
facilities  expansion  should  be  confined  to  such  a central  location  as  the  presently 
inhabited  site,  if  possible.  This  is  made  even  more  desirable  and  practical  when 
considered  in  fight  of  the  already  substantial  investment  in  the  present  site. 

B.  1965  program 

Therefore,  FDA  proposes  to  develop  a plan  for  the  orderly,  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  presently  inhabited  site  to  house  such  future  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  its  planned  program  objectives  over  the  next  10- 
to  15-year  period.  To  accomplish  this  an  amount  of  $150,000  is  requested  in 
1965  to  permit  FDA  to  contract  with  a private  firm  for  the  development  of  a 
master  land  use  plan  for  the  present  Belts ville  site.  As  envisioned,  the  following 
factors  would  be  considered  in  the  development  of  such  a plan. 

1.  A thorough  study  of  existing  FDA  programs,  organization,  and  physical 
facilities. 

2.  A review  of  FDA’s  long-range  programs,  objectives,  and  staffing  pro- 
jections to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  agency’s  facilities  requirements. 

Upon  completion  of  the  above,  a report  would  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs.  The  report  would  consist  of:  (1)  A master  plot  use 
plan  for  the  existing  Beltsville  site  or  for  use  of  adjacent  areas,  if  needed.  This 
plan  would  show  where  needed  facilities  should  be  located  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  existing  terrain  features.  It  would  take  engineering  requirements 
into  full  account,  as  well  as  the  need  for  developing  an  attractive  center  for  re- 
search and  administration  and  (2)  a narrative  description  of  the  basic  features 
and  recommendations  included  in  the  plan  with  suitable  information  on  the  criteria 
or  rationale  on  which  the  recommendations  are  made,  covering  such  topics  as 
utilities,  road  network,  traffic  flow,  relationship  with  surrounding  communities, 
etc. 

Following  is  a breakdown  of  the  funds  requested  in  1965  for  development  of  the 
proposed  master  plan: 


1.  Professional  consultation  services  (outside  group  of  3 consultants  to 
develop  master  use  plan) : 

3 consultants,  at  $75  per  day  for  80  days  each $18,  000 

Travel 2,  000 


Subtotal : 20,  000 


2.  Other  supporting  professional  services  for  special  studies  and  surveys 
(such  surveys  to  be  made  under  contract) : 

(a)  Manpower  for  surveys  of  traffic,  utility,  soil  and  topographic, 

and  employee  service  requirements 120,  000 

( b ) Aerial  surveys 5,  000 

(c)  Printing  of  drawings,  reports,  and  brochures 5,  000 


Subtotal 130,  000 


Total 150,  000 


Construction  of  headquarters  laboratory  facility 


1964 

1965 

Increase  (+) 

estimate 

estimate 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  expenses  - -. — 

$245,000 

$3, 740, 000 

+$3,495, 000 
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A.  The  problem 

At  the  end  of  1964  or  early  in  1965,  there  will  be  three  permanent  facilities 
available  to  house  FDA’s  Washington  staff.  These  facilities  will  be  Federal 
Office  Building  No.  8,  the  Special  Pharmacological  Animal  Laboratory  Building, 
and  the  large  animal  facility  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Site,  Beltsville.  Together 
they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  following  staff: 


Scientific 
and  related 

Non- 

scientific 

Total 

FOB  No.  8 

SPAL 

815 

39 

1355 

i 1, 170 
39 

Veterinary  Medical  Site  in  Beltsville  i 

16 

16 

Total 

870 

355 

1,225 

1 Capacity  in  1964  when  the  building  will  house  some  office  operations  as  well  as  laboratories.  By  con- 
verting to  full  laboratory  use  (planned  for  the  future),  the  building  will  be  able  to  house  1,035  laboratory  and 
related  employees  but  no  nonscientific  staff. 


The  available  space,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  will  accommodate  FDA’s 
1965  headquarters  staff  (assuming  enactment  of  the  proposed  1965  budget)  as 
follows: 


Required 

space 

Available 

space 

Difference 

Scientific  and  related.  

1,022 

1,224 

870 

355 

-152 

-869 

Nonscientific 

Total  

2, 246 

1,225 

-1,021 

When  Federal  Office  Building  No.  8 was  authorized  in  1958  it  was  assumed  that, 
operated  exclusively  as  a laboratory  building,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  headquarters  laboratory  operations  at  least  until  the  late  1960’s.  The 
original  plan  contemplated  that  FDA’s  headquarters  nonscientific  operations 
would  be  housed  in  Federal  Office  Building  No.  1,  the  FBI  Identification  Building. 
This  particular  building  is  scheduled  to  be  vacated  by  the  FBI  some  time  in  the 
future  when  a new  building  proposed  for  them  is  completed.  The  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Building  is  located  immediately  across  the  street  from  FOB  No.  8 (the  FDA 
building)  and  the  two  buildings  are  joined  by  a tunnel.  Although  the  FBI 
building  is  not  yet  available  for  FDA  use,  it  is,  nevertheless,  assumed  that  this 
building,  or  some  other  building,  will  be  made  available  to  FDA  to  provide  the 
necessary  permanent  consolidated  office  facility.  FDA’s  1965  budget  proposal 
follows  this  assumption  and  does  not  include  funds  for  construction  of  any  office 
space  at  the  present  time.  The  current  deficiency  in  office  space  (see  above  table) 
will  hopefully  be  met  by  interim  measures. 

Although  it  was  originally  assumed  that  FOB  No.  8 would  meet  all  of  FDA’s 
headquarters  requirements  for  laboratory  space,  during  the  more  than  5 years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  building  was  first  approved,  FDA’s  laboratory  staff 
has  grown  as  the  result  of  new  legislation  and  other  factors  to  a point  where  it 
will  exceed  the  capacity  of  FOB  No.  8 by  the  time  the  building  is  ready  for  full 
occupancy — some  time  during  fiscal  year  1965.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  above 
tables. 

B.  Request  to  construct  new  laboratory  building 

To  remedy  the  laboratory  space  deficiencies  that  will  face  FDA  shortly  after 
FOB  No.  8 becomes  available  for  full  occupancy,  authority  was  granted  in  1964 
to  plan  a new  headquarters  laboratory  facility  at  Beltsville,  Md.  This  budget 
includes  funds  to  start  construction  of  a laboratory  building  at  Beltsville.  When 
completed,  some  time  in  1966,  the  facility  will  house  about  250  laboratory  and 
related  employees,  and  will  provide  about  80,900  gross  square  feet  of  space,  and 
about  56,000  square  feet  of  net  usable  space.  Since  the  facility  will  be  constructed 
on  Government-owned  land,  no  funds  will  be  required  for  purchase  of  a site. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,740,000  is  requested  for  1965  to  prepare  a site  and  con- 
struct the  building.  This  amount  also  includes  $13,000  for  a 300-man  fallout 
shelter.  The  estimate  for  this  facility  is  based  on  cost  data  developed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
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C.  Basic  concept — Site  selection 

In  all  of  its  plans  for  headquarters  facilities  construction  and  improvement, 
FDA  has  been  guided  by  the  principle  that,  wherever  possible,  its  operations, 
especially  scientific  operations,  should  be  consolidated  in  a minimum  of  facilities 
and  locations.  Federal  Office  Building  No  8 was  planned  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  ideally,  FDA  would  prefer  that  all  of  its  headquarters  operations  be 
located  in  downtown  Washington,  adjacent  to  Federal  Office  Building  No.  8. 
This  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  physically  impossible  because  of  site  limitations. 
Since  some  of  FDA’s  research  activities  call  for  specialized  facilities  requiring 
large  land  areas  (animal  barns,  dog  runs  and  kennels,  breeding  pens,  grazing 
areas,  etc.;,  it  is  obvious  that  downtown  Washington  could  never  be  a central 
location  for  all  of  FDA’s  scientific  operations.  Therefore,  for  many  years  FDA 
has  planned  its  facilities  program  with  the  concept  that  some  of  its  scientific 
operations  would  necessarily  have  to  be  located  in  outlying  areas. 

The  proposed  site  is  adjacent  to  the  FDA  Special  Pharmacological  Animal 
Laboratory  Building.  The  proposed  laboratory  building  would  house  two  of 
FDA’s  scientific  divisions.  These  are  the  Division  of  Pharmacology  and  the 
Division  of  Color  and  Cosmetics  both  of  which  make  great  use  of  large  animals, 
especially  dogs,  in  their  day-to-day  operations.  For  this  reason,  Beltsville  was 
chosen  as  the  most  logical  location  for  this  facility  because  of  present  FDA  hold- 
ings there  and  the  accessibility  of  the  area  to  downtown  Washington. 

D.  Cost  breakdown 

The  elements  of  cost  in  the  estimate  are  as  follows: 

Construction : 

(a)  Basic  construction  (including  site  development,  utilities,  and 
fixed  laboratory  equipment — at  average  cost  of  $45  per 


square  foot) $3,  645,  000 

( b ) Other  costs  related  to  construction: 

(1)  Field  supervision 65,  000 

(2)  GSA  office  expenses 6,  000 

(3)  Printing  and  reproduction 7,000 

Subtotal 78,  000 

Contingencies  at  5 percent 4,  000 

Total 82,  000 

Total  project  costs  (excluding  fallout  shelter) 3,  727,  000 

Cost  of  300-man  fallout  shelter  (including  design  costs) 13,  000 

Total,  estimate 3,  740,  000 


Construction  of  animal  care  building 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  expenses 

$80,000 

-$80,000 

When  completed  and  fully  operational,  the  Special  Pharmacological  Animal 
Laboratory  (SPAL)  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  can  accommodate  500  experimental  dogs 
at  one  time.  FDA’s  breeding  and  whelping  facilities,  presently  available  at 
Beltsville,  cannot  provide  beagle  colonies  of  this  size.  Additional  facilities  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  SPAL  and  the  needs  of  other  FDA  units  for 
experimental  animals.  To  meet  these  needs,  construction  of  an  animal  care 
building,  69  by  40  feet,  was  authorized  in  1964  to  breed,  whelp,  and  care  for  young 
animals  until  they  are  ready  for  transfer  to  SPAL.  The  structure  will  accommo- 
date about  50  pups  and  breeding  stock  at  any  one  time.  It  will  include  22  pens, 
a surgery  room,  a feed  room,  a storage  room,  and  two  69-foot  dog  runs.  The 
building  will  be  a rectangular  structure  of  either  frame  or  cinder  block  composi- 
tion and  will  be  constructed  on  land  presently  occupied  by  FDA. 

Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964  and 
the  facility  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  early  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 
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Construction  of  district  facilities 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  expenses 

$4,141,000 

$7, 135, 000 

+$2,994,000 

A.  Background 

In  1958  FDA  embarked  on  a long-range  field  facilities  improvement  program 
which  called  for  replacement  of  existing  facilities  at  all  18  FDA  districts  with 
newly  constructed  special  purpose  lab-office  buildings  or  completely  renovated 
space  in  existing  Government-owned  buildings  (only  one  district,  New  York 
City,  falls  in  the  latter  category).  Under  the  program,  which  has  been  a feature 
of  the  FDA  budget  since  1958,  FDA  has  financed  the  purchase  of  fixed  and 
portable  laboratory/office  equipment.  GSA  has  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  space  itself.  Equipment  funds  have  been  budgeted  on  a 2-year 
phasing  for  each  district.  In  the  first  year,  funds  have  been  budgeted  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  fixed,  “built-in”  equipment.  Second-year  funds 
have  financed  all  administrative  and  portable  scientific  equipment. 

From  fiscal  year  1958  through  fiscal  year  1963  modernized  facilities  for  the  field 
were  obtained  through  GSA  by  leasing  buildings  constructed  by  private  entre- 
preneurs with  FDA  budgeting  first-year  rental  costs  and  GSA  financing  rental 
and  maintenance  thereafter.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964,  all  of  FDA’s  facilities 
modernization  and  construction  activities  have  been  consolidated  into  one  build- 
ing and  facilities  appropriation  account  and  the  method  of  providing  modernized 
facilities  for  those  districts  that  still  require  modernization  has  been  changed 
from  leasing  privately  constructed  facilities  to  direct  Federal  construction  of  the 
facilities. 

Under  the  modernization  plan  begun  in  1958,  funds  have  been  appropriated 
through  fiscal  year  1964  for  all  phases  of  modernization  for  the  following  19 
districts : 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

B.  Staffing  and  capacities  of  district  offices 

By  1965  FDA  will  have  a field  staff  of  2,311  of  which  857  will  be  scientific 
personnel  requiring  special  laboratory  facilities  and  1,454  will  be  nonscientifie 
staff.  At  that  time,  exclusive  of  proposals  made  in  this  budget,  the  18  district 
offices  will  be  able  to  accommodate  that  staff,  as  follows: 


Dallas,  Tex. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Facility 

Scientific 

Nonscien- 

tific 

Total 

Atlanta 

36 

64 

100 

Baltimore 

50 

100 

150 

Boston.  ....  

36 

64 

100 

Buffalo 

36 

64 

100 

Chicago1  

20 

80 

100 

Cincinnati 

50 

100 

150 

Dallas  

36 

64 

100 

Denver  1 ._ _ ... 

13 

67 

80 

Detroit  

52 

98 

150 

Kansas  City __ 

50 

100 

150 

Los  Angeles— — _ 

50 

100 

150 

Minneapolis ...  ......  _ . .. . 

50 

100 

150 

New  Orleans  1 

16 

74 

90 

New  York ; 

110 

190 

300 

Philadelphia  1 ____ 

19 

71 

90 

St.  Louis1  ... .' 

14 

71 

: 85 

San  FranciscO  L 

20 

80 

100 

Seattle 1 ________ 

15 

70 

85 

Subtotal. ... 

673 

1,557 

2,230 

Resident  inspection  posts 

100 

100 

Total 

673 

1,657 

2,330 

i Denotes  the  district  offices  not  yet  renovated  under  the  1958  program. 
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A summary  of  the  capacity  of  the  facilities  shown  above,  by  type  of  staff,  is  as 
follows: 


Scientific 

Nonscientific. 

Total.. 


Required 

Available 

Difference 

space 

space 

799 

673 

-126 

1, 708 

1,657 

-51 

2, 507 

2,330 

-177' 

C.  Funds  for  site  acquisition,  construction,  and  equipment 


1965  estimate 

Planning  for  2 districts $204,  000 

Site  acquisition  for  4 districts 830,  000 

Construction  of  3 districts 4,  791,  000 

Equipping  of  6 districts 1,  310,  000 


Total 7,  135,  000 

A total  of  $7,135,000  is  requested  in  1965  to  finance  planning,  site  acquisition, 
construction,  and  equipping  of  district  office  facilities.  These  funds  include 
$4,791,000  for  construction  of  three  field  facilities  in: 

Chicago,  111. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Construction  of  these  three  buildings  is  estimated  to  take  from  12  to  15  months 
each  and  should  begin  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  addition,  an  amount  of  $1,310,000  is  requested  in  1965  to  finance  laboratory 
and  other  equipment  for  the  three  districts  to  be  constructed  in  1965,  plus  $300,000 
for  equipment  to  permit  enlargement  of  the  New  York  office  and  $446,000  for 
portable  equipment  for  New  Orleans  and  Seattle.  Construction  of  these  two 
districts  was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

An  amount  of  $830,000  will  provide  for  sites  for  four  of  the  districts  to  be  con- 
structed in  1965;  the  one  remaining,  San  Francisco,  is  to  be  constructed  on  Fed- 
eral land  so  that  no  funds  are  needed  for  purchase  of  the  site.  Planning  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $204,000  are  requested  for  two  districts  (St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco) in  addition  to  funds  for  site  acquisition. 

Construction  costs  noted  above  and  in  the  table  under  section  D below  are  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  GSA  data  representing  average  construction  costs  in  each 
locale  where  FDA’s  district  offices  will  be  expanded.  The  estimates  also  take 
into  account  actual  experience  with  those  districts  already  constructed. 

Equipment  costs  are  based  on  FDA’s  own  past  experience  since  1958  in  pur- 
chasing fixed  and  portable  equipment  for  its  laboratory  facilities. 

Total  costs  of  $830,000  for  four  district  office  sites  are  based  on  GSA  options 
and  negotiations  with  property  owners  for  the  sites  needed. 

D.  1965  district  modernization  budget 

In  summary,  seven  districts  remain  that  require  funds  for  one  phase  or  another 
in  FDA’s  modernization  program  and  one  district  (New  York)  requires  funds  for 
expansion  beyond  what  was  planned  under  the  modernization  program  begun  in 
1958.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  funds  requested  for  1965  would  be 
applied  toward  modernization  of  these  eight  remaining  districts. 


District 

Planning 

Site  acqui- 

Construc- 

Equipment 

Total 

sition 

tion 

Fixed 

Portable 

Chicago 

$270 

175 

$2, 360 
958 

$73 

224 

$2, 703 
1,357 
223 

Denver. 

New  Orleans 

$223 

Philadelphia 

260 

1,473 

267 

2,000 

225 

St.  Louis 

$100 

104 

125 

San  Francisco 

Free 

104 

Seattle _ . ._ 

223 

223 

New  York 

300 

300 

Total 

204 

830 

4,791 

564 

746 

7, 135 
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Monday,  February  17,  1964. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

FRANCIS  KEPPEL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

JOHN  F.  HUGHES,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

JOHN  J.  PATEROS,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  O.  DANE,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

DR.  ARTHUR  L.  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

DR.  JOHN  D.  MILLETT,  CONSULTANT,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILI- 
TIES ACT 

DR.  KENNETH  MILDENBERGER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  COLLEGE 
AND  UNIVERSITY  ASSISTANCE 

JOHN  G.  LORENZ,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

B.  ALDEN  LILLYWHITE,  DIRECTOR,  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 
BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED  AREAS 

RALPH  J.  BECKER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  STATE  GRANTS 

RALPH  C.  M.  FLYNT,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

DR.  SAMUEL  KIRK,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH 

DR.  FRANCIS  A.  J.  IANNI,  DIRECTOR,  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 
BRANCH 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Vocational  Education 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  to  States  and  possessions  under  George-Barden 

and  supplementary  acts..  - — - 

2.  Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963  

34,691 

34, 756 

34, 796 

106, 650 
11,850 
5,000 
25, 000 

3.  Research  and  special  project  activities  

4.  Work-study  programs  _ 

5 Residential  vocational  schools 

Total  program  costs,  funded  obligations  (object 
class  41).  — ...  

34, 691 
25 

34, 756 

183,296 

Financing-  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

34,716 

34, 756 

183,296 
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Proposed  for  separate  transmittal : 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963 

54, 000 
6,000 

2.  Research  and  special  project  activities 

Total  program  costs,  funded — obligations...  - 

60, 000 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation)  . ....... 

60, 000 

Note. — The  above  has  now  been  submitted  and  is  contained  in  H.  Doc.  No.  203. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  now  before  ns  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Keppel,  do  you  have  an  overall  statement  ? How  do  you  intend 
to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  summary  statements  with  regard  to  the  major 
categories,  as  well  as  somewhat  longer  ones  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  want  to  start  with,  vocational  education  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  If  satisfactory  to  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Keppel.  Our  budget  proposals  for  vocational  education  for 
fiscal  year  1965  contemplate  the  appropriation  of  $183,296,000  for  the 
expanded  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-210.  This  compares 
with  an  estimate  of  $94,756,000  in  fiscal  year  1964,  which  includes  the 
pending  request  of  $60  million  for  supplemental  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  1964. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  recognized  a. 
national  need  for  strengthening  vocational  education  to  provide  occu- 
pational training  for  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities.  The  act 
emphasizes  the  need  for  making  available  high-quality  training  suit- 
able to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  students  and  realistic  in 
terms  of  employment  opportunities.  The  vocational  training  pro- 
grams are  to  be  provided  for  any  occupation  that  does  not  require  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  act  intends  that  every  American  citizen 
should  have  equal  opportunity  at  any  point  in  his  formative  and  pro- 
ductive life,  to  obtain  whatever  occupational  training  he  may  need  to 
help  insure  him  against  the  threat  of  job  obsolescence  and 
unemployment. 

The  act  authorizes  for  the  first  time  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools,  an  experimental  program  of  residential  schools,  work-study 
programs  for  those  who  need  employment  to  stay  in  school,  education 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, and  demonstration  and  experimental  programs.  Changes 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  will  give  needed  flex- 
ibility to  use  vocational  education  funds  in  accordance  with  need 
within  each  State. 
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Under  the  new  programs  high  school  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  stay  in  school  and  those  who  have  left  school  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  training.  Dropout  tendencies  among  high 
school  students  will  be  attacked  by  providing  work-study  arrange- 
ments for  needy  students.  Moreover,  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  sociological  problems  of  urban  youths  will  be  faced  by  adapting 
programs  to  their  particular  requirements. 

NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Probably  the  most  critical  problem  that  now  faces  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  throughout  the  country  is  training  for  employment 
young  men  and  women  who  have  left  school  and  entered  the  labor 
market.  To  cite  just  one  statistic,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  965,000 
in  the  number  of  18-year-olds  in  July  of  1965  as  compared  with  July 
of  1964. . 

This  is  an  increase  which  represents  the  major  increase  of  our 
population  after  World  War  II.  Right  now  the  annual  number  is 
running  at  2.8  or  2.9  million  coming  to  age  18.  In  the  spring  of 
1965,  it  will  be,  as  you  can  see,  965,000  more.  It  is  an  increase  of  35 
percent  in  this  particular  age  group,  the  age  group  that  will  be  going 
on  to  college,  the  age  group  that  would  be  seeking  jobs. 

Since  most  of  this  group  will  enter  the  labor  market,  probably  65 
to  66  percent  of  them,  without  going  on  to  college  the  figures  illustrate 
the  increased  demands  on  the  vocational  education  programs  that 
are  immediately  upon  us.  Other  information  shows  that  a startling 
number  of  young  persons  aged  16  to  21 — at  least  100,000  of  them — 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  In  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  young  persons  in  this  age  bracket  amounts  to  11.4  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  unemployment  rate  for  adults  aged  25  to  34  of 
about  5 percent — 11.4  percent  to  5 percent  in  a group  just  a little 
older. 

In  addition  to  the  young  persons  who  are  graduating  or  leaving  high 
school,  a large  number  of  adults  will  be  in  need  of  upgrading  and 
training  in  post-high-school  programs  during  the  current  decade. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  20  million  adults  should  be 
enrolled  in  these  programs  within  this  decade.  This  number  added 
to  the  26  million  young  persons  who  will  enter  the  labor  market  dur- 
ing the  1960’s  without  college  degrees  adds  up  to  46  million  people 
who  should  receive  vocational  training  while  in  school  and/or  out  of 
school  during  the  1960’s.  Only  a fraction  of  this  number  is  now 
being  trained  in  regular  vocational  programs. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  AND  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

Our  budget  proposals  contemplate  the  apporpriation  of  the  full 
amount  of  $30  million  authorized  for  work-study  programs  in  the 
States  and  special  residential  vocational  schools.  Of  this  amount  $5 
million  is  estimated  to  be  required  for  initiation  of  work-study  pro- 
grams and  $25  million  is  estimated  for  residential  schools  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

The  work-study  programs  will  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  help  counteract  dropout  tendencies  in  the  schools  among 
needy  vocational  students.  Federal  funds  which  are  allotted  to  the 
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States  will  meet  tlie  full  costs  of  the  program  in  1965.  We  antici- 
pate further  expansion  of  this  program  in  subsequent  years.  Re- 
quired State  matching  does  not  occur  under  the  statute  until  fiscal  year 
1967.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  some  25, ,000 
students  may  participate  in  the  program  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
aspect  of  the  program,  after  the  first  year  of  development,  will  expand 
in  size. 

It  is  proposed  that  some  five  residential  vocational  schools  will 
be  approved  during  fiscal  year  1965  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  large  urban  areas.  These  schools,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  14  of  the  act,  will  be  directed  at  the  special  problem 
of  training  youngsters  who  are  deprived  of  adequate  opportunity  by 
their  poor  home  environment.  Our  estimate  is  that  a completely  new 
school  facility  to  accommodate  1,000  students  will  average  about  $5 
million  including  laboratories,  shops,  classrooms,  residential  facilities, 
and  site. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Finally,  sir,  section  4(c)  of  the  act  provides  that  10  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2 shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  research  and  experimental 
training  programs.  These  special  programs  are  designed  to  meet 
the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  in 
distressed  areas  and  those  suffering  from  socioeconomic  handicaps, 
who  are  unable  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  programs  because 
of  these  handicaps.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1965,  the  sum  of  $11.85  mil- 
lion would  be  available  for  this  purpose ; the  sum  of  $6  million  would 
be  available  for  this  same  purpose  from  the  fiscal  year  1964  supple- 
mental. These  funds  will  be  extremely  valuable  in  devising  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  changing  needs  for  vocational  education  in  the 
years  ahead. 

That  was  just  to  summarize  with  regard  to  vocational  education. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  did  this  new  legislation  pass  Congress? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Late  December,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Late  December  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mid-December. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  By  what  vote  ? Do  you  remember  by  what  it  passed 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  A very  high  vote,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  there  anybody  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  A few.  The  actual  vote  was  300  to  65. 

SCHOOL  DROPOUT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
you  working  with  this  dropout  problem  and  unemployed  problem  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  primarily  under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act,  of  course,  with  the  OMAT  office,  which  is  the  principal 
point  of  connection. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  they  also  told  us  they 
are  working  with  you  on  this  dropout  problem. 
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Mr.  Keppel.  On  the  dropout,  I am  sorry,  sir,  yes.  I was  thinking 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Two  or  three  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  concerned  about  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  have  had  conferences  with  them  in  the  late  or 
middle  summer,  perhaps,  of  1963,  with  regard  to  the  dropout,  which 
included  OMAT,  the  representative  of  the  Under  Secretary’s  office, 
and  of  course,  naturally,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  one  I could  not  remember. 

PRESCHOOL  TRAINING 

This  vocational  education  program  is  not  the  answer,  is  it,  to  this 
problem  in  education  ? 

The  work  actually  has  to  start  right  in  the  preschool  and  early 
school  ages,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I would  feel  very  strongly  on  early  identification  and 
assistance.  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  vocational  program  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  is  not  important. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  a very  important  part  of  the  whole  spectrum. 

Mr.  Keppel.  From  the  point  of  view  of  providing  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  many  of  the  fields,  particularly  languages,  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  which  are  necessary  for  a man  to  adjust  to  new  kinds 
of  jobs,  it  is  not  the  only  vocational  program  that  does  it,  it  is  the 
whole  program  from  the  1st  grade  through  12th.  And  in  the  areas 
where  we  are  very  troubled  today,  you  know,  badly  hit  by  poverty, 
I feel  particularly  strongly  about  the  preschool  program.  If  the 
children  are  better  prepared  before  they  get  into  the  formality  of  the 
first  grade,  they  do  much  better. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  told  many  of  them  do  not  have  a chance 
when  they  get  started  because  of  the  home  environment. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Figures  support  you,  sir. 

In  the  Manhattan  area  of  New  York,  a study  shows  by  the  time 
children  are  eight  or  nine,  that  would  be,  say,  the  third  or  fourth  grade, 
they  are  already  a year  and  a half  behind  the  average  of  the  city  in 
reading,  which  means,  in  effect,  they  never  really  got  a chance.  If 
they  go  into  preschool,  I think  the  evidence  is  very  promising  that 
they  could  have  done  better. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  nothing  concrete  along  those  lines.  I heard 
some  people  suggest  why  can  we  not  go  into  a slum  area  somewhere 
and  take  50  of  these  children  and  give  them  everything  that  you  can 
give  them  in  preschool  education,  and  compare  them  with  50  that  did 
not  receive  the  same  help,  and  follow  them  through  for  4 or  5 years. 
Then  you  would  have  some  real  basis  for  going  to  the  people  and  say- 
ing, “This  is  what  happens  by  investment  of  Federal  funds  or  Federal- 
local  funds,  and  this  is  whait  we  can  do  to  help  these  children.” 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  have  in  my  head  the  kind  of  data  you  are 
speaking  to.  I think  there  are  preliminary  circumstances,  but  not 
hard  data. 

I am  prepared,  as  an  educator,  to  argue  that  the  expansion  of  the 
day-care  preschool  idea  is  worth  the  public  investment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem,  either, 
unless  you  get  rid  of  the  slums  in  the  country,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  Obviously,  sir.  And  obviously  the  schools  cannot  do 
that  alone. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  apparently  one  of  the 
worst  situations.  I was  watching  the  news  on  television  last  night,  and 
there  was  some  fellow  in  the  news  program  who  made  a statement 
about  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  District.  They  are  about  as 
bad  as  any  in  any  city  in  the  country,  from  what  I saw  and  heard  last 
night. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a good  investment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  District  as  a demonstration  project,  go  in  and  tear 
down  all  these  old  schools,  build  new  ones,  and  go  out  and  recruit 
sufficient  teachers  at  lower  levels  to  start  this  preschool  demonstration 
project  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I would  be  sympathetic  to  doing  it  in  the  District, 
sir ; but  I would  feel  we  ought  to  carry  the  argument  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  just  a demonstration,  a pilot  project  I am 
speaking  of  now. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes.  We  have  had  the  evidence  about  the  need  for 
such  total  replacement  of  plants,  based  on  age,  condition,  fire  hazards, 
and  the  like,  across  the  country,  and  I think  the  evidence  is  pretty 
clear  there. 

I see  your  point  about  making  the  District  a demonstration  area, 
but  I would  hope,  sir,  it  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  a general  pro- 
gram of  support  on  the  building  side,  which  is  before  the  Congress 
now. 

LACK  OF  EDUCATION  RELATED  TO  POVERTY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  I know.  Well,  education  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
of  this — or  lack  of  education  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  amount 
of  poverty  we  have  in  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  order  to  take  care  of  this  poverty  program,  it  is 
going  to  cost  several  billion  dollars,  not  millions. 

Mr.  Keppel.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  I suppose  it  will. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  ever  think  we  will  get  this  under  control  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  If  I did  not  think  so,  I am  not  sure  I would  be  here. 

The  problem  of  education  for  the  children  of  families  in  poverty 
areas  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level  clearly  is  the  most 
important  one  we  have  got.  I am  an  optimist.  It  is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  what  the  social  costs  in  neglect  at  that  age  will  be.  You 
have  mentioned  many  factors  yourself.  I think  it  has  become  clear 
to  everybody  that  neglect  here  involves  costs  in  welfare,  involves  costs 
in  health,  involves  cost  in  almost  every  area  of  our  economic  and  social 
life. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  for  starting  right  at  the  bottom  and  going  all 
the  way  through,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Keppel.  So  am  I. 
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EXTENDED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  RELATED  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  on  the  employment  side,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  this  year  something  along  the  line  of  the  figures  you  gave 
here  today.  He  suggested  that  many  of  those  who  had  not  received 
a college  education  might  be  convinced  to  go  on  to  college  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  them  to  live  on 
and  go  to  school,  and  then  repay  it  in  long-term  payment  provisions 
in  20  or  25  years.  It  would  help  the  employment  problem,  and  would 
also  help  these  people  to  get  good  employment  after  they  graduate. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  there  are  two  points  I think  have  to  be  made. 
The  first  one  is  connected  with  that  very  large  increase  in  the  num- 
bers I mentioned  earlier,  the  960,000  increase  in  the  18-year-old  group. 

The  first  point  is  the  institutions  of  higher  education  will  have  to 
expand  their  facilities,  and  later  today  we  will  be  presenting  you 
with  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  new  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act.  That  is  to  take  a substantial  number  now  and  add  to  the 
stream  in  the  colleges  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  unless  the 
colleges  themselves  expand.  That  is  point  1. 

Point  2,  with  regard  to  the  self-financing  investment  of  the  individ- 
ual who  borrows  against  his  future  income,  we  will  also  be  coming 
before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  a report  on  the  increase  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  funds,  which  has  gone  from 
$90  to  $121  million  in  1964,  and  then  on  up  to  $135  million  in 
1965.  However,  I would  agree  with  the  Secretary,  if  he  implied 
this  is  not  enough  in  regard  to  the  aid  to  those  students ; it  is  not.  We 
are  below  what  we  applied  for  in  the  colleges.  And  we  are  urging 
upon  the  Congress  the  consideration  of  work-study  arrangements  so 
that  the  students  can  earn  some  money  while  in  college. 

I see  his  argument,  sir,  but  I think  these  points  would  have  to  be 
related  to  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  he  was  trying  to  think  of  something  you 
might  do  right  away,  and  he  was  also  concerned,  of  course,  about  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Keppel.  So,  of  course,  are  we  in  the  vocational  field. 

budget  summary 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $34,756,000  and  there 
is  a supplemental  request  for  $60  million.  The  request  for  1965  is 
$183,296,000. 

CHANGES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

The  recent  legislation  changes  this  program  so  much  that  I believe 
you  should  first  tell  us  about  some  of  the  major  changes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes.  The  first  major  change  is  that  the  legislation 
requires  that  the  State  plans  on  which  the  expenditures  are  based  shall 
take  into  account  the  consultation  with  other  agencies  of  Government, 
including  the  employment  services  and  other  aspects  of  State  and  local 
governments,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  vocational  program 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  probable  job  developments  of  the  future. 
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This  has  involved  change  in  the  former  acts  which  is  quite  funda- 
mental ; that  is,  that  the  amount  per  occupational  category  is  not  fixed 
in  ratio  for  all  the  States,  but,  rather,  adjustable  by  each  State  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  plans.  I think  this  is  quite  fundamental,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  means,  if  I can  oversimplify,  that  the  State  plans  will 
shoot  ahead  of  the  moving  target,  in  trying  to  adjust  to  the  probable 
future  job  market  demand,  rather  than  be  fixed  on  a particular  sight, 
with  a fixed  percentage  of  the  fimds  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry, 
and  the  like.  I think  this  is  point  No.  1,  and  perhaps  most  funda- 
mental. 

The  second  in  order  I would  list  is  the  change  in  the  definition  of 
occupational  categories,  making  them  more  flexible. 

The  third  I would  list  is  the  10-percent  set-aside  for  research  and 
development  experimental  programs  to  change  and  bring  up  to  date 
the  kind  of  vocational  education  that  is  needed. 

The  fourth  is  the  establishment  of  work-study  programs  so  that  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  can  earn  while  going  to  school,  and  the 
establishment  for  those  young  people  in  big  city  slums  who  are  in  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  who  really  have  to  have  a vocational  resi- 
dential school. 

Finally,  the  act  authorizes  much  larger  expenditures  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  entering  a period  for  the  reasons  I suggested  earlier  in 
which  simply  more  vocational  education  will  be  required  for  larger 
numbers. 

I think,  sir,  that  those  were  the  major  adjustments.  And  in  my 
personal  judgment,  this  is  a very  fine  act,  because  it  gets  at  what  seems 
to  be  the  central  problem. 

Funds  for  1964  Supplemental 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Now,  can  you  give  us  some  detail  on  what 
would  be  done  with  this  $60  million  ? Just  what  new  activities  would 
be  started?  Does  this  involve  the  recruitment  of  much  additional 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  In  the  States,  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Keppel.  To  begin  with,  the  additional  $60  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year,  the  supplemental  would  be  probably  most 
rapidly  called  for;  that  is,  the  funds  would  seek  the  most  immediate 
demand,  I think,  in  the  construction  area.  Evidence  we  have  is  that 
the  States  are  really  ready  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  buildings  and  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir;  buildings  and  equipment  in  these  area  voca- 
tional schools. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  had  several  Members  of  Congress  ask  about 
this  supplemental  appropriation,  and  they  say  it  could  be  used  between 
now  and  the  end  of  J une,  because  it  is  mostly  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  could. 

effect  of  delay  in  appropriation 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  now  you  have  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
say,  well,  if  you  wait  2 or  3 months  they  will  not  be  able  to  spend  that 
$60  million. 
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Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  ability 
to  spend  the  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  that  to  contend  with  in  Congress,  talking 
about  the  practical  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  practically  speaking,  sir,  first  the  States  are  not 
only  ready  to  go,  they  are  just  prepared  to  go  fast  on  these  area  voca- 
tional schools,  which  involves  both  building  and  equipment. 

With  regard  to  the  equipment,  I remember  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Arnold,  pointing  out  he  recently  visited  a school  where  the  equipment 
he  saw  in  one  of  the  buildings  for  training  in  one  of  the  trades,  had 
the  date  stamped  on  it,  you  know  as  one  does  on  this  kind  of  equipment, 
1907.  The  amount  of  equipment  needed  for  modern  vocational  and 
technical  training  is  very  substantial  and  quite  costly. 

My  first  answer,  sir,  would  be  that  the  States  are  prepared  to  go. 
I should  also  point  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1964,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act,  no  State  matching  is  required.  This  means  that  the  States  can 
move  with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  if  this  $60  million  is  not  made  available  in  April 
or  May,  it  could  still  be  used  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  I think  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A delay  would  not  affect  the  $60  million  request, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I believe  we  can  make  real  progress  because  of  the 
need  for  equipment  and  the  initiation  of  area  school  construction,  with 
some  addition  to  planning  staff. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  something  happened,  and  you  did  not  get 
any  supplemental  in  1964,  how  would  this  affect  you  in  the  1965 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  would  be  just  behind,  sir,  that  is  all  I can  say. 

Mr.  Hughes  may  want  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  could  not  change  our  1965  requirements  in  any 
sense,  sir,  for  failure  to  get  the  supplemental  in  1964.  The  require- 
ments would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  have  nearly  1 million  more  18- 
year-olds  coming  along — next  spring,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  During  the  full  year  beginning  July  1,  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  Congress  would 
want  to  act,  and  act  soon,  I would  think. 

I did  not  realize,  that  is  about  34  percent 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  is  a 35-percent  increase.  To  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  statistics.  If  we  do  not  get  going 
fast  with  regard  to  these  buildings,  this  equipment  and  these  programs, 
both  in  the  vocational  area  and  in  the  higher  educational  area,  the 
squeeze  is  going  to  be  very  tight.  Because,  as  you  know,  it  takes  a 
while  to  get  those  buildings  and  that  equipment  in  place. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I have  had  several  Members  of  Congress  inquire. 
There  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  interest,  but  many  times  we  pass 
legislation  and  when  it  comes  to  appropriating  funds,  especially  in 
the  field  of  education,  some  people  are  found  not  to  be  so  enthusiastic. 

I happen  to  be  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  full  amount.  I can 
understand  the  feelings  of  other  Members  of  Congress,  too. 
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Budget  for  1965 

The  request  for  1965  is  $183,296,000.  What  parts  of  the  program 
would  be  at  the  maximum  authorization  under  this  budget? 

Mr.  Keppel.  All  parts,  except  for  fishery  occupations. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATES  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  this  budget,  the  grants  for  the  basic  program 
would  go  from  $34,756,000  that  is  currently  available  under  the  George- 
Barden  program,  to  over  $141  million.  What  assurances  do  you  have 
that  the  States  and  communities  can  get  the  facilities,  equipment,  and 
qualified  personnel  to  use  this  much  of  an  increase  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  First,  sir,  we  have  of  course  been  in  touch  with  the 
States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  all  50  States  interested  in  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  all  interested. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Have  they  all  indicated  that  they  will  participate  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Certain  States  have  particular  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  that  we  have  been  contacted  by  Texas  about 
their  State  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  reason  I asked  about  Louisiana  is  because  we 
were  told  the  other  day  they  were  not  taking  part  in  the  manpower 
training  program.  If  they  needed  some  help,  if  any  States  need  help 
in  education,  I think  Louisiana  would  be  among  them.  That  is  my  own 
personal  feeling,  of  course. 

Mr.  Keppel.  This  is  not  the  one  I was  concerned  about.  There  is  a 
special  problem  in  Texas  because  of  the  nature  of  the  State  law.  I 
would  want  to  check  with  Mr.  Harris,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
the  State,  under  State  appropriations,  provides  most  of  the  funds  for 
vocational  education. 

Dr.  Harris.  That  is  correct,  the  State  provides  the  matching  funds 
for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  problem  is  their  matching  funds  are  based  on  the 
former  formula,  until  that  can  be  changed.  We  are  also  concerned 
with  Wyoming.  The  problem  in  Wyoming  is  the  matching  of  new 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  finally  took  advantage  of  the  Rural  Library 
Act ; did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right ; they  did. 

Mr.  Keppel.  They  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton  has  had  that  experience  in  Indiana.  They 
are  about  25  years  behind  the  times,  because  they  had  a Governor  out 
there  that  would  not  take  Federal  funds  for  much  of  anything. 

Is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  I just  looked;  we  are  way  up  on  top  in  this  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  pretty  sure  that  the  States  will  have  match- 
ing funds  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir ; we  are,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  I mentioned 
the  particular  problem  in  Texas,  simply  because  I think  it  presents 
rather  an  unusual  one.  But,  in  general,  sir,  as  you  recall,  the  States 
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have  been  overmatching  very  considerably,  both  local  and  State  funds, 
in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  State  matching  has  been  running  far  ahead  of  re- 
quirements under  the  George-Barden  Act. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right.  It  generally  has  been  running  5 to  lr 
State  matching  to  Federal  matching. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  budget  includes  $11,850,000  for  research  and 
special  project  activities.  Just  what  kind  of  projects  would  these  be? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  we  will  give  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  ideas 
that  had  been  brought  in  up  to  now,  necessarily  on  ah  informal  basis. 
Three  universities  have  come  in  and  some  formal  conversations  have 
taken  place  with  the  States.  As  it  happens,  the  universities  that  have 
had  preliminary  talks  are  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  Oregon,  I think. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  research  authority  under  this  program 
that  you  do  not  have  under  the  cooperative  research  program  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  we  do.  I think  the  terms  of  reference  are  some- 
what broader,  point  1,  and  we  can  deal  with  the  training  of  teachers 
for  example,  which  I do  not  believe  is  a possibility  in  cooperative 
research. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  work-study  programs,  for  which  you  are  re- 
questing $5  million,  would  be  entirely  new  in  1965,  even  if  you  get 
the  1964  supplemental.  Just  what  type  of  programs  do  you  hope  to 
set  up  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  This  would  be  to  provide  work  educational  settings 
for  vocational  education  students,  but  the  particular  students  I want 
to  ask  Mr.  Harris  to  speak  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sure,  anyone  can  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  law  simply  requires  that  useful  work  be  performed 
for  the  school  or  for  a public  agency.  It  would  be  hoped  that  such 
work  would  be  related  to  the  vocational  training  program  that  the 
individual  was  engaged  in.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  give  us  an  example  of  what  you  consider 
a work-study  program  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Well,  first  of  all,  this  is  intended  only  for  those  stu- 
dents who  would  have  to  drop  out  of  school  because  of  lack  of  income 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  return  to  a full-time  education  pro- 
gram, or  for  students  who  would  have  to  drop  out  of  school  if  they 
did  not  receive  work  assistance. 

Some  examples  would  be  work  which  would  not  otherwise  be  per- 
formed in  the  school.  We  must  be  careful  such  work  does  not  replace 
employed  persons.  We  would  be  in  difficulty  in  many  quarters  if  that 
were  the  case.  But  in  an  area  vocational  school  laboratory  assistance 
would  be  an  example,  for  instance,  of  work  performed  which  would 
free  a teacher  for  more  individual  time  with  students.  Very  few  if 
any  schools  are  provided  with  such  assistance  as  regular  staff  support. 
The  same  type  of  assistance  could  be  performed  for  the  local  welfare 
agencies. 
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I expect  in  hospitals  that  the  demands  for  such  services  will  far 
exceed  the  supply,  and  there  will  be  a question  of  determining  which 
work  can  be  taken  advantage  of  and  which  would  be  related  to  the 
training,  and  which  work  will  not  replace  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a position  for  employment. 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fooarty.  The  residential  vocational  schools  for  which  you  have 
$25  million  budgeted  would  also  be  new?  Would  you  give  us  some 
detail  of  what  is  involved  here  ? 

Is  there  any  matching  for  construction  costs  or  costs  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  There  is  no  matching  involved  here.  The  language  of 
the  act  describes  these  as  demonstration  schools,  to  see  whether  they 
can  help  in  the  problem  of  bringing  back  into  society  those  particular 
young  people  who  are  in  very  bad  trouble. 

We  have  estimated  the  cost  here  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  build  dormitories,  laboratories,  et  cetera,  for  their  train- 
ing. It  may  be  possible  for  us  in  the  areas  where  the  advisory  com- 
mittee concludes  they  should  be  placed,  to  obtain  surplus  property  and 
the  like,  which  would  cut  the  capital  costs  down. 

We  took  an  enrollment  figure  of  1,000  in  the  belief  that  this  would 
provide  enough  size  to  justify  different  kinds  of  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  about,  the  operation  and  maintenance? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  estimated  these  costs  would  be  something  on 
the  order  of  $2,000  per  student  per  year. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  TO  ESTABLISH  FIVE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  14,  you  say  that  establishing  five  of  these 
schools  in  1965  ‘‘conforms  to  congressional  intent  as  developed  in  testi- 
mony in  the  Senate.” 

Is  there  some  doubt  as  to  congressional  intent  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt,  sir.  I think  the 
problem  was  a question  of  being  able  to  be  sure  that  one  of  them  would 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  were  the  circumstances,  and  whose  testimony 
was  it  that  established  “congressional  intent”? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  word  “testimony”  there,  sir,  was  not  the 
best  choice. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  When  the  Senate  was  considering  this  program,  they 
were  considering  the  number  of  such  schools,  and  the  size  of  the  pro- 

fram.  The  original  administration  proposal  as  approved  by  the 
enate  contemplated  as  many  as  15  of  these  schools  being  started  in 
the  first  year,  and  the  revision  of  the  program  came  about  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  where  there  was  an  understanding  of  reducing 
the  number  to  5.  So  there  is  no  formal  record  of  an  agreement  to 
have  five,  but  there  was  a discussion  of  five  as  the  basis  for^ the  revised 
authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  this  in  some  hearing  or  on  the  Senate  floor  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  was  in  the  conference,  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee  chairman  on  December  12. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  basic  authority  to  make  100  percent  grants  for 
construction  clear  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I heard  no  question  raised.  None  has  been  raised. 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  11,  you  indicate  that  a concentrated  effort 
to  counsel  school  dropouts  will  be  begun  in  1964.  How  are  you  going 
to  set  this  program  up  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  You  may  recall  a special  effort  was  made  last  summer, 
which  was  the  starter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  “special  funds  for  a crash  program”  in  1963, 
that  you  mention  in  the  justifications. 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right ; the  President  provided  $250,000  of  these 
emergency  funds,  which  were  distributed  primarily  to  big  cities  and 
some  other  areas  that  asked  for  it,  to  see,  for  the  potential  dropouts 
who  were  on  the  school  lists,  whether  during  the  summer  months  one 
could  send  counselors  as  well  as  social  workers  and  others  to  bring 
them  back  to  school.  This  was  done  in  collaboration  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare  in  HEW,  Dr.  Winston,  to  see  whether  some  of 
them  could  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to  school  rather  than  drop  out, 
knowing  the  probability  of  their  not  being  able  to  get  a job. 

This  worked  surprisingly  well.  There  were  about  60,000  who  were 
contacted,  about  28,000  I think  were  in  school  as  of  November  1,  and  I 
must  say  this  figure  surprised  me — almost  50  percent  of  them  were 
still  in  school. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  They  were  not  all  welfare  cases  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  By  no  means  all  of  them,  sir,  but  a good  many  of  them 
were.  In  order  to  locate  them  and  persuade  their  families,  Commis- 
sioner Winston  undertook  a special  program.  This  has  persuaded 
us  this  is  possible  without  very  high  expenditure  to  do  this. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  Vocational  Educational  Act,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  would  be  possible  for  funds  to  be  expended  in  this 
area  for  the  comparable  purpose  of  the  $250,000  emergency  grant 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  in  1965  as  you 
did  in  that  crash  program  in  1963  ? Is  that  how  you  are  going  to  set 
this  up? 

Mr.  Keppel.  May  I ask  Dr.  Harris  to  speak  as  to  how^,  within  the 
act,  this  would  be  done?  We  would  be  dealing  with  the  States. 

Dr.  Harris.  It  could  be  done  with  the  10-percent  set-aside  funds, 
and  it  could  be  extended  over  a longer  period  in  the  summer.  The 
crash  program  actually  would  make  available  the  services  of  coun- 
selors only  about  2 or  3 weeks ; if  this  was  extended  over  the  summer, 
counselors  could  contact  many  more  families,  many  more  individuals, 
and,  hopefully,  be  much  more  effective  than  it  has  been. 

RESULTS  OF  1963  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  results  of  that  1963  program? 

Mr.  Keppel.  As  it  happens,  sir,  this  is  just  luck;  the  report  was 
typed  Friday.  I will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record,  sir.  It  is  a bit 
long,  but  may  I submit  it  to  you  tomorrow,  sir  ? It  is  just  finished. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  we  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

,[OE— 20060  Bulletin  1964,  No.  26] 

The  1963  Dropout  Campaign 

SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS,  FINANCED  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT’S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary ; Office  of  Education,  Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner 

FOREWORD 

The  results  of  last  summer’s  dropout  campaign  should  bring  a new  spirit  of 
hope  to  everyone  interested  in  the  education  of  all  young  Americans,  including 
those  who  need  special  guidance  and  encouragement.  School  representatives  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  have  developed  a variety  of  thoughtful,  provocative 
approaches  to  the  problem,  and  their  efforts  deserve  our  gratitude. 

But  the  end  of  this  campaign  is  only  the  start  of  our  real  task. 

The  job  of  providing  an  education  that  is  both  attractive  and  valuable  to  all 
our  youth  is  never  ending.  It  deserves  our  urgent  attention  and  our  full  and 
constant  support. 

Francis  Keppel, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

INTRODUCTION 

Background  of  the  campaign 

The  national  summer  dropout  campaign  of  1963  was  initiated  by  President 
Kennedy.  In  company  with  many  educators  and  other  Americans,  he  had  long 
been  concerned  with  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  youngsters  who  leave  school 
before  finishing  their  secondary  education. 

On  June  19,  at  a meeting  of  over  250  leading  educators  called  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  civil  rights,  the  President  emphasized  the  close  relationship 
between  civil  rights  and  educational  opportunity,  and  he  made  a special  plea  to 
the  group  to  make  a strong  effort  that  very  summer  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  returning  to  school  in  the  fall  to  finish  their  studies. 

The  educators  present  voiced  enthusiastic  support  of  the  proposal.  One 
school  superintendent  asked  the  President  if  he  would  lend  his  assistance  to  the 
effort  by  writing  personally  to  the  chairmen  of  school  boards  and  college  boards 
of  trustees  across  the  country  to  convey  to  them  his  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
problem.  The  President  agreed,  and  early  in  July  he  sent  more  than  7.000 
letters  asking  the  board  chairmen’s  assistance  in  civil  rights  and  in  supporting 
a nationwide  effort  “to  persuade  our  young  people  to  return  to  school  in 
September.” 

At  the  same  time,  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel  and  several  of 
the  school  superintendents  who  were  present  at  the  White  House  meeting  at- 
tempted to  work  out  specifically  what  might  be  done  that  summer  to  respond  to 
the  President’s  appeal  to  reduce  dropouts.  A group  of  28  school  superintendents 
from  large  cities,  their  board  presidents,  several  public  welfare  directors,  and 
juvenile  court  judges  were  invited  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  13  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze ; Commis- 
sioner Keppel ; and  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Ellen  Winston  ; and  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  National  Education  Association.  Together  they  discussed  possible  ac- 
tions that  might  be  undertaken  on  such  short  notice.  The  Federal  agencies 
pledged  their  support. 

Of  the  several  ideas  presented,  two  seemed  most  practical  under  the  circum- 
stances: (1)  The  mounting  of  a nationwide  publicity  campaign,  and  (2)  the 
use  of  school  counselors  and  other  personnel  to  identify  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  and  persuade  them  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  time  for  preparations  it  was  agreed  to  focus  effort  on  the  largest  cities  of  the 
Nation,  where  the  largest  number  of  dropouts  are  concentrated. 

The  national  publicity  campaign  was  generously  supported  by  the  mass  media 
across  the  country.  Local  radio  and  television  stations  and  newspapers  pre- 
pared news  and  publicity  in  cooperation  with  local  schools,  and  the  Advertising 
Council  arranged  for  coast-to-coast  distribution  of  special  1-  and  5-minute  radio 
and  television  appeals  by  the  President. 
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To  help  implement  local  dropout  campaigns  using  school  counselors  or  other 
personnel,  Commissioner  Keppel,  on  July  10,  distributed  to  the  superintendents 
attending  the  July  13  meeting  guidelines  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  potential 
dropouts  and  suggestions  from  several  Federal  agencies  as  to  how  Federal  pro- 
grams might  contribute  to  the  support  of  local  programs. 

To  help  finance  the  programs  stimulated  across  the  country,  President  Kennedy 
on  August  1 announced  he  was  making  $250,000  available  from  his  emergency 
funds.  Within  a few  days  most  of  the  funds  were  allocated  by  telephone  to  the 
cities  represented  at  the  July  13  meeting  whose  spokesmen  stated  they  needed  and 
would  use  their  allocation  to  pay  school  counselors  to  work  on  the  program. 
Additional  allocations  were  made  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis,  and  by  mid- 
August  the  entire  $250,000  had  been  allocated  to  63  communities  in  23  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  supported  from  the  President’s  emergency  fund, 
other  agencies  and  organizations — National,  State,  and  local — contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  total  summer  campaign.  For  example,  the  National  Education 
Association,  which  for  several  years  has  conducted  a special  “Project  School 
Dropouts,”  stepped  up  its  efforts  and  mounted  an  “Each  One  Reach  One”  project 
in  which  teachers  were  encouraged  to  contact  known  and  potential  dropouts  and 
urge  their  return  to  school. 

Chief  among  the  Federal  agencies  which  sponsored  special  summer  dropout 
activities  were  components  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  as  follows : 

The  Welfare  Administration  assisted  public  welfare  departments  through- 
out the  United  States  in  making  special  efforts  to  assure  that  the  children 
with  whom  they  had  contact  returned  to  school  in  the  fall.  Complete  data 
on  the  number  of  children  contacted  are  not  available,  but  in  the  24  States 
reporting  figures  some  195,000  children  had  been  visited.  In  addition, 
demonstration  funds  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  paid  the 
expenses  of  project  staffs  in  eight  selected  local  welfare  agencies  of  five 
States.  Under  this  program,  2,384  teenagers  and  their  parents  were 
interviewed  and  counseled  on  how  the  public  welfare  agency  might  assist 
them  in  continuing  their  educational  or  vocational  preparation. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  allocated  funds  for  a demonstra- 
tion project  in  Philadelphia  to  illustrate  techniques  and  procedures  useful 
in  dropout  prevention  and  reclamation.  During  August,  24  counselors 
representing  all  but  two  of  the  city’s  senior  and  technical  high  schools 
made  1,567  home  visits,  talked  with  2,229  persons,  and  explored  problems 
and  plans  of  1,433  youths. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  as  part  of  the  President’s 
summer  crash  program  approved  eight  special  planning  grants  to  help 
State  and  local  public  education  and  rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  plan  action  programs  for  school  age  youths  at 
or  near  the  working  age.  These  special  grants  were  over  and  above  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  pro- 
vide services  to  physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally  disabled  youth  of 
school  age  which  are  also  preventive  in  terms  of  dropouts. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  gave  priority  attention  to  expansion  or 
initiation  of  youth  programs  under  the  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program.  (Three  communities  reported  herein,  for  example,  received 
substantial  grants  for  dropout  programs  conducted  simultaneously  with 
those  receiving  allocations  from  the  President’s  emergency  fund.)  In 
addition,  the  Department  distributed  films  and  pamphlets  and,  through 
the  services  of  local  employment  counselors,  cooperated  actively  in  the 
conduct  of  numerous  specific  dropout  projects. 

The  summary  and  analysis  which  follows  relates  only  to  dropout  programs 
launched  with  grants  from  the  President’s  emergency  fund  and  conducted 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I.  CAMPAIGN  SUMMARY 

Statistically,  the  results  of  the  Office  of  Education  dropout  program  of  summer 
1963  can  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1,375  counselors  and  other  professional  workers  whose  salaries  were  paid 
from  the  special  fund  participated  in  the  campaign. 

59,301  young  people  identified  by  these  workers  as  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  were  contacted  during  the  campaign. 
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30,361,  or  51.5  percent  of  the  total,  returned  to  school  in  September. 

28,078,  or  92.4  percent  of  the  youths  who  returned  to  school  as  a result 
of  the  summer  campaign,  were  still  enrolled  as  of  November  1. 

But  statistics  do  not  tell  the  complete  story.  The  benefits  of  this  brief  period 
of  concerted  activity  go  beyond  the  number  of  students  who  returned  to  school. 

“The  sense  of  unity  achieved  as  the  community  joined  with  the  schools  to 
help  the  youth  of  the  city  was  profoundly  impressive  and  no  less  beneficial  to 
the  adult  participants  than  to  the  youth  who  were  helped,”  one  superintendent 
noted.  Summary  after  summary  stressed  the  “public  relations”  value  of  the 
■campaign — the  heightened  spirit  of  school-community  cooperation — as  being  of 
incalculable  value.  For  the  first  time,  many  reports  said,  there  was  community- 
wide recognition  of  the  dimensions  and  seriousness  of  the  dropout  problem — 
a necessary  preliminary  to  effective  community  action. 

Equally  important,  reports  frequently  stated,  school  officials  were  spurred 
to  take  a fresh  look  at  customary  ways  of  doing  things  and  to  weigh  the  need 
for  change. 

As  a result  of  the  program,  many  schools  are  now  placing  special  emphasis 
on  helping  youngsters  who  responded  to  the  appeal  that  they  return  to  the 
classroom.  This  activity  includes  : 

Improved  personal  counseling  to  help  students  set  and  achieve  realistic 
goals,  to  select  appropriate  courses  of  study,  and  to  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  their  personal  problems. 

Establishment  of  special  classes,  after-school  study  programs,  tutorial 
help,  and  other  means  of  giving  students  the  individual  attention  they  need. 

Release  of  certain  students  from  fixed  regulations  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  courses  they  want  and  can  benefit  from  or  to  study  part  time  while  they 
hold  part-time  jobs,  or  to  make  up  the  course  credit  or  two  they  need  to 
meet  graduation  requirements.  In  one  school,  for  example,  a returned  stu- 
dent was  allowed  to  give  full  time  to  remedial  reading  and  another  concen- 
trated entirely  on  mathematics  courses. 

Development  of  improved  course  offerings  and  school  activities  to  make 
the  school  more  interesting  and  meaningful  to  individual  students. 

Greater  involvement  of  the  school  with  the  community  and  with  welfare 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  meet  social  and  economic  needs 
that  have  a bearing  on  the  student’s  attendance  and  success  in  school. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  matters  such  as  these  may  be  expected  to  have 
a profound  impact  on  educational  programs  of  the  future  and  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  methods  of  retaining  young  people  in  school. 

n.  CONDUCT  OF  SUMMEE  CAMPAIGN 

The  campaign  began  and  ended  within  a span  of  only  2 months — August  1 
to  September  30.  Some  communities  conducted  activities  of  various  sorts 
throughout  that  period.  Others  limited  their  actual  work  with  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts  to  a week  or  two. 

The  “crash”  nature  of  the  program  inevitably  produced  certain  flaws.  Par- 
ticipants had  to  make  hasty  plans ; they  could  not  develop  well-rounded  orienta- 
tion programs  for  school  and  community  workers.  Lacking  a history  of 
similar  projects  to  use  as  models,  organizers  of  individual  projects  had  to 
rely  for  the  most  part  on  trial  and  error  methods.  Some  school  officials  reported 
that  they  did  not  have  the  facilities  or  personnel  to  develop  new  curriculums 
or  programs  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  returnees.  Further,  the  diversity 
of  approaches  to  the  campaign  and  the  lack  of  systematic  reporting  procedures 
made  evaluation  difficult. 

In  spite  of  these  flaws,  however,  all  of  the  cities  which  participated  felt 
the  program  had  been  a remarkable  success — in  many  cases,  far  beyond  original 
expectations.  Furthermore,  the  “crash”  nature  of  the  campaign  also  had 
positive  effects.  Among  other  things,  local  initiative  and  ingenuity  were  at  a 
premium,  and  the  need  for  quick  decisions  focused  attention  on  the  necessity  of 
establishing  appropriate  priorities. 

Types  of  programs 

Principal  activities  of  the  dropout  campaigns  might  be  classified  as  promo- 
tional, counseling,  exploratory,  remedial,  preventive,  and  experimental. 

Promotional  activities  consisted  of  newspaper  coverage,  radio  and  television 
programs  and  “spot”  announcements,  public  meetings  and  conferences,  and  the 
preparation  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  distributed  to  parents  and  students  or 
displayed  prominently  throughout  the  community. 
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Primarily  directed  toward  individual  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  and 
their  families,  the  publicity  was  both  national  and  local — originated  and 
prepared  by  the  schools,  mates  media,  and  community  organizations.  News 
releases  concentrated  on  the  value  of  education  in  general  as  well  as  on  publiciz- 
ing details  of  the  current  campaign  locally. 

Almost  all  participating  communities  reported  a heavy  emphasis  on  pro- 
motional projects.  One  community,  for  example,  estimated  that  $50,000  of  air 
time,  newspaper  space,  and  other  promotional  devices  were  volunteered  for  the 
dropout  campaign. 

While  most  campaign  directors  attributed  much  of  the  overall  success  of 
their  programs  to  the  widespread  publicity,  they  were  less  specific  in  its 
effects  on  individual  dropouts.  Analysis  of  the  reports  suggests,  however,  that 
a major  benefit  was  to  get  dropouts,  potential  dropouts,  and  their  families 
into  face-to-face  contact  with  counselors.  A report  from  one  community  rea- 
soned that  the  large  number  of  self-referrals  at  its  guidance  clinics  was  a result 
of  the  “propaganda  broadside”  which  had  “apparently  encouraged  youngsters 
to  take  a second  look  at  their  decision  to  quit  school.” 

Counseling  activities  were  generally  identified  as  the  heart  of  the  dropout 
campaign.  Most  reports  pointed  out  that  student-counselor  contacts  were  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  persuading  youths  to  return  to  school  in  the 
fall.  During  the  counseling  sessions,  students  and  counselors  together  worked 
out  suitable  program  schedules  for  the  returnees  and,  when  necessary,  discussed 
possible  sources  of  outside  help  for  pressing  economic,  social,  and  welfare 
needs. 

Counselors  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  work  with  individual  students  with- 
out the  normal  diversions  of  teaching  and  administrative  duties.  Many  coun- 
selors noted  that  this  freedom  to  concentrate  their  efforts  significantly  improved 
their  ability  to  help  young  people  develop  worthwhile  goals  and  comprehend  the 
importance  of  education  for  success  in  their  future  plans. 

Further,  campaign  directors  almost  unanimously  declared  that  the  person-to- 
person  counseling  contacts  constituted  an  invaluable  public  relations  benefit. 

Exploratory  surveys  of  three  basic  types  carried  out  during  the  course  of  the 
summer  campaign  were  reported  by  various  communities  : (a)  Localized  studies 
focused  on  the  dimensions  of  the  dropout  problem,  age  and  grade  groupings  of 
dropouts,  the  segment  of  school  term  during  which  the  dropout  occurred,  and 
characteristics  of  the  typical  dropout  as  noted  from  cumulative  records.  (&) 
Detailed  information  from  records  and  followup  studies  about  why  students 
drop  out  of  school.  ,(c)  Preregistration  information  as  to  whether  students  who 
had  been  enrolled  during  the  previous  June  were  planning  to  return  for  the 
fall  term. 

The  first  two  of  these  types  of  surveys  were  considered  essential  in  any  long- 
range  planning  for  effective  dropout  programs.  The  third  focused  on  identifica- 
tion of  individual  students  wTho  needed  immediate  attention  during  the  summer 
campaign  so  that  there  would  be  no  break  in  their  school  career. 

One  important  overall  finding  from  these  surveys  was  the  frequent  inadequacy 
of  school  records  and  reporting  procedures.  Many  schools  had  no  record  of 
reasons  for  students  having  dropped  out.  Others  had  been  classifying  all  school 
leavers — including  transfers  to  other  schools — as  dropouts.  This  not  only  dis- 
torted the  dropout  picture  but  made  followup  extremely  difficult  and  hampered 
the  school  in  estimating  needs  for  suitable  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Remedial  action. — The  problem  of  reclaiming  dropouts  after  they  returned  to 
class  was  approached  in  a number  of  ways.  Some  schools  tried  to  fit  returnees 
into  the  same  old  situation.  Others  took  care  to  find  appropriate  places  in  exist- 
ing programs,  evening  classes,  or  out-of -school  training  programs.  Many  helped 
individual  students  find  part-time  jobs  and  adapted  school  schedules  appro- 
priately. 

Still  others — and  this  includes  the  majority  of  participating  schools — modified 
their  curriculums  or  programing.  A number  of  these  adaptations  are  identified 
in  a separate  section  of  this  report. 

Many  schools  noted  that  time  limitations  of  the  summer  crash  campaign  were 
such  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  through  on  remedial  plans  to  the  extent 
they  would  have  desired.  By  and  large,  needs  identified  during  the  summer 
campaign  served  as  a distinct  eye  opener  for  most  schools.* 

Preventive  activities  stressed  early  identification  of  potential  dropouts  and 
prompt  attention  to  their  individual  needs.  Many  schools  drew  up  criteria  for 
the  identification  of  potential  dropouts,  sometimes  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ploratory surveys  made  during  the  summer  and  sometimes  from  statewide  and 
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national  studies  conducted  during  recent  years.  Most  school  reports  recom- 
mended the  strengthening  of  guidance  services  and  outlined  ways  school  pro- 
grams, activities  of  social  and  welfare  agencies,  and  cooperation  of  community 
leaders  might  be  harnessed  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem. 

Some  schools  adopted  experimental  projects  to  combat  a single  phase  of  the 
dropout  problem  or  to  concentrate  on  a special  type  of  dropout  reclamation  or 
prevention  activity. 

Los  Angeles,  for  example,  instituted  a program  to  work  with  100  “hard  core” 
dropouts.  The  entire  community — school,  welfare  agencies,  employers,  parents — 
has  been  mobilized  to  deal  with  the  multiple  needs  of  the  participating  youths. 
The  program  focuses  on  making  the  youths  independent  and  self-sustaining  and 
is  continuing  throughout  the  school  year  with  local  funds. 

Numerous  communities  conducted  prevention  programs  involving  work-study 
activities.  Set  up  as  pilot  projects,  these  had  the  purpose  of  providing  inten- 
sive help  to  limited  numbers  of  well-screened  youth  who  had  previously  re- 
jected or  been  turned  out  of  the  “normal”  academic  situation. 

Experimental  programs  are  not  yet  widespread,  primarily  due  to  the  fiscal 
limitations  of  most  schools.  However,  many  reports  of  the  summer  campaign 
identified  projects  which  should  be  of  value  on  a long-term  basis  in  resolving 
separate  facets  of  the  dropout  problem. 

Techniques  of  organizing 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  complexity  of  the  dropout  problem  de- 
mands a well-coordinated  attack  on  many  fronts.  Schools  alone  cannot  do  the 
job.  Help  must  be  enlisted  from  all  appropriate  sectors — welfare  organizations, 
press,  employment  services,  labor,  civic,  business,  and  other  community  groups — - 
to  cope  with  the  many  factors  that  bear  on  ability  and  desire  to  attend  school. 

On  the  national  front,  for  example,  'the  Welfare  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Family  Services,  Children’s  Bureau,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  Office  of  Education  (all  components  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa/tion,  and  Welfare),  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  collectively  played  an  important  part  in  making  the  overall  pro- 
gram successful  beyond  original  expectations. 

Communities  reporting  the  most  dramatic  results  were  those  in  which  school 
officials  already  knew  the  scope  of  <their  dropout  problem  and  were  ready  to  work 
with  other  agencies  and  groups  toward  effective  solutions. 

Typically,  superintendents  of  schools  invited  community  leaders  to  join  in  plan- 
ning an  integrated,  complementary  attack  on  the  local  dropout  problem.  In  one 
community,  for  instance,  cooperating  units  consisted  of  13  radio  stations,  5 tele- 
vision stations,  10  neighborhood  newspapers,  5 groups  of  labor  representatives, 
and  22  other  agencies,  social  and  welfare  organizations,  employment  services,  and 
other  major  community  groups. 

Then,  during  and  after  a series  of  conferences,  participants  mounted  their  own 
subcampaigns.  Characteristically : 

Mass  media  representatives  were  responsible  for  publicity  and  continuing 
coverage  of  events. 

School  administrators  were  responsible  for  adapting  curriculums  and 
scheduling  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  returnees  and  for  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  school  staff  to  insure  a suitable  climate  for  learning. 

Counselors  were  responsible  for  identifying  dropouts  and  potential  drop- 
outs, contacting  them,  and  giving  them  special  guidance  in  face-to-face 
meetings  in  the  student’s  home  or  at  school.  In  some  cases  referrals  were 
made  to  such  additional  sources  of  training  and  guidance  as  State  employ- 
ment agencies  or  manpower  development  officials,  private  trade  and  technical 
schools,  vocational  postgraduate  schools,  colleges,  probation  officers,  welfare 
agencies,  rehabilitation  services,  and  the  like. 

Employment  services  and  employers  cooperated  in  placing  students  in 
appropriate  full-time  or  part-time  nobs. 

Community  groups  participated  in  a variety  of  ways  to  encourage  young 
people  to  return  to  school  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Some  groups  pro- 
vided volunteer  tutoring  services  while  others  sponsored  scholarship  pro- 
grams or  contributed  in  other  tangible  ways,  as  well  as  giving  enthusiastic 
moral  support  to  the  program. 

Public  welfare  agencies,  which  conducted  their  own  national  campaign 
with  Federal  grants  available  through  the  Welfare  Administration,  were 
especially  well  organized  to  cooperate  in  local  back-to-school  drives. 
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Project  directors  set  up  channels  for  close  working  relationships.  Evalua- 
tion meetings  were  held  to  gage  the  efficacy  of  programs  and  to  suggest  ways 
of  shoring  up.  Special  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  community  fully  informed 
of  all  activities. 

As  a result  of  the  summer  campaign,  most  of  the  participating  communities 
now  have  a firm  basis  for  cooperating  more  efficiently  in  the  future.  The  expe- 
rience has  stimulated  a better  understanding  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
schools  and  communities  can  work  together  on  behalf  of  youth — more  particu- 
larly, disadvantaged  youth. 

Many  communities  reported  that  the  public  relations  value  of  the  campaign 
was  itself  well  worth  the  total  time,  effort,  and  expense  involved — an  extra 
bonus  to  the  restoration  of  thousands  of  youth  to  the  classroom. 

Methods  of  identifying  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 

Of  the  actual  dropouts  contacted  during  the  campaign,  most  were  attritions 
of  the  1962-63  academic  year  or  summer  1963  dropouts.  A few  schools,  pri- 
marily those  with  well-developed  evening  or  adult  programs  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive day  school  facilities,  delved  into  records  of  the  past  5 years  for  names  of 
dropouts. 

Principal  sources  of  information  were  school  attendance  records  and  with- 
drawal cards,  classroom  teachers’  first-day  records,  employment  permit  requests, 
and  such  individual  sources  as  teachers,  counselors,  parents,  employers,  welfare 
workers,  probation  officers,  and  dropouts  themselves. 

Characteristics  of  dropouts  as  reported  in  certain  previous  studies  of  the 
problem  gave  some  schools  fairly  reliable  clues  to  follow  in  identifying  potential 
dropouts.  Other  schools  developed  their  own  criteria.  And  still  others  used 
the  following  summary  provided  by  the  Office  of  Education  : 

Primary  factors : Consistent  failure  to  achieve  in  regular  schoolwork. 
Age  16  years  or  older  (35  percent  dropout  at  age  16,  27  percent  at  age  17). 
Low  reading  ability.  Grade  level  placement  2 or  more  years  below  average 
for  age.  Retained  in  grade  at  least  once  in  the  elementary  school.  Irregu- 
lar attendance  and  frequent  tardiness.  Frequent  changes  of  schools.  Re- 
fusal to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  Performance  consistently 
below  potential.  Parents  usually  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion, are  in  low-income  groups — usually  in  a trade  or  labor  occupation.  Boys 
are  more  likely  than  girls  to  become  dropouts. 

Related  factors : Active  antagonism  to  teachers  and  principals.  Marked 
disinterest  in  school  and  a feeling  of  “not  belonging.”  Not  accepted  by  the 
school  staff.  Unhappy  family  situation.  Marked  differences  from  school- 
mates, such  as  in  interests,  social  level,  physique,  national  origin,  dress, 
or  personality  development.  Inability  to  afford  the  normal  expenditures  of 
schoolmates.  Inability  to  compete  with  brothers  and  sister.  Serious  physi- 
cal or  emotional  handicaps.  Discipline  cases.  Record  of  delinquency,  Ac- 
tivities centered  outside  school.  Male  car  owners.  Often  in  difficulty  with 
community  agencies  and  the  law.  An  air  of  purposelessness  and  no  personal 
goals  for  achievement.  Negative  attitude  of  parents  toward  graduation. 

The  usual  method  of  identifying  potential  dropouts  consisted  of  reviewing 
cumulative  and  anecdotal  records  and  applying  criteria  such  as  those  listed 
above.  In  some  cases,  classroom  teachers  were  asked  to  identify  students  known 
to  them  to  be  potential  dropouts. 

Some  schools  worked  with  all  dropouts  and  with  all  students  identified  as 
potential  dropouts.  Others  limited  their  efforts  to  the  more  “desirable”  students 
or  those  whom  they  believed  to  have  the  best  chance  of  profiting  scholastically 
in  the  local  public  day  school  with  appropriate  individual  attention. 

It  was  typical  of  this  latter  approach  that  considerable  research  went  into 
the  screening  process.  Each  student — dropout  and  potential  dropout — was 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  information  from  test  scores  of  his  mental  ability, 
academic  achievement,  interests  and  aptitudes,  attendance  record,  discipline 
record,  age,  number  of  credits  earned  at  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  level 
and,  if  a dropout,  his  reasons  for  having  left  school.  In  addition,  conferences 
were  held  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals,  deans,  and  guidance 
directors  to  estimate  the  advisability  of  the  individual’s  return  and  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  he  might  do  so. 

Methods  of  contacting  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 

Methods  of  establishing  contact  with  students  and  their  parents  or  guardians 
included  telephone  conferences,  letters  encouraging  students  to  return,  mass 
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media  announcements,  home  visits  and  conferences,  and  interviews  in  the 
counselor’s  office. 

Typical  reports  stressed  the  importance  of  individual  counseling  conferences. 
Most  counselors  felt  these  interviews  were  more  successful  when  conducted  in 
the  student’s  home,  where  the  whole  family  could  participate  freely,  rather 
than  in  an  office. 

The  following  materials  were  among  those  most  often  provided  to  counselors : 
A list  of  students  to  contact,  an  information  form  for  dropout  contacts,  a card 
with  which  dropouts  returning  to  school  could  make  an  appointment  with  the 
school’s  counseling  coordinator,  an  interviewing  form,  and  booklets  and  mate- 
rials that  would  encourage  dropouts  to  continue  their  educational  experiences. 
Interviewers  also  studied  the  school  records  of  dropouts  prior  to  personal  visits. 

Methods  of  encouraging  students  to  return 

Reports  of  the  program  repeatedly  made  the  point  that  each  dropout  is 
unique.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  his  decision  to  leave  school  or  to  return  is 
not  a result  of  an  idle  whim.  Typically,  he  has  been  overcome  by  an  array  of 
pressing  problems— personal,  economic,  or  social,  as  well  as  scholastic — which 
must  be  remedied  before  he  reenrolls  in  school. 

Alleviation  of  specific  conditions  and  encouragement  to  return  therefore 
had  to  come  from  a number  of  sources. 

Most  communities  which  participated  in  the  summer  campaign  found  that 
personal  economics  comprised  a major  factor  in  the  dropout  problem.  Students 
either  needed  to  work,  felt  they  needed  to  work,  or  had  little  confidence  in  what 
the  school  was  doing  to  prepare  them  vocationally. 

Frequently  in  these  cases  school-community  cooperation  through  work-experi- 
ence programs,  part-time  jobs,  and  the  establishment  of  special  classroom  sched- 
ules to  permit  outside  employment  became  the  decisive  factor  in  the  return  of 
a dropout. 

Special  classes  for  remedial  work,  particularly  in  reading  and  mathematics, 
helped  many  young  people  regain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  complete  regular 
graduation  requirements.  In  one  community,  the  assistance  of  volunteer  tutors 
(all  college  graduates)  provided  not  only  remedial  help — leading  to  better  school 
performance  of  several  dozen  academically  retarded  students — but  also  acted 
as  a powerful  morale  booster. 

The  feeling  that  somebody  “cares”  was  found  to  be  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance for  most  of  the  young  people  involved  in  the  summer  campaign. 

In  some  cases,  introduction  to  the  activities  of  such  organizations  as  the 
YMCA,  YWCA,  or  Scouts  was  found  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  a student’s  immedi- 
ate social  needs.  Youth  centers  and  expanded  activities  in  the  schools  provided 
the  answer  for  many  others. 

The  ability  of  schools  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  students  was  found, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  be  the  chief  determinant  in  whether  most  dropouts  will 
return  to  school  and  remain  there  until  graduation.  (Some  promising  adap- 
tions and  innovations  made  or  suggested  as  a result  of  the  summer  campaign 
are  identified  in  a separate  part  of  this  report. ) 

Selected  case  studies 

The  four  cases  described  below  illustrate  approaches  to  solving  the  problems 
of  individual  dropouts.  Although  not  typical  of  the  American  school  popula- 
tion in  general,  they  are  nonetheless  representative  of  a sizable  segment  of  the 
local  dropout  picture  in  many  communities. 

Case  1. — Charles  C.  left  school  immediately  after  reaching  the  age  limit  for 
compulsory  attendance.  He  conceded  that  he  was  penalizing  himself  by  drop- 
ping out  but  said  he  felt  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  several  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  who  were  periodically  abandoned  by 
his  stepfather.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  school  in  his  district  was  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  college  preparatory  programs  and  offered,  no  courses  that  would 
train  him  to  hold  a job. 

After  consultation  with  the  boy,  a school  counselor  in  cooperation  with  an 
all-community  dropout  committee  considered  his  problems  and  set  out  to  deal 
with  them  one  at  a time. 

A suitable  program  consisting  of  both  job-oriented  courses  and  English 
and  mathematics  classes  were  established  at  a school  in  a nearby  neighbor- 
hood, and  transfer  arrangements  were  made.  A job  for  evenings  and  week- 
ends was  found  so  that  Charles  might  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
Funds  made  available  by  a local  businessman  provided  a small  loan  to  take  care 
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of  his  immediate  financial  needs  for  lunch  and  busfare  until  his  first  paycheck 
was  due.  The  Mutual  Help  Agency  supplied  him  with  needed  clothing.  The 
school  counselor  provided  him  with  books. 

Case  2. — Marvin  B.  was  another  youngster  who  said  he  felt  compelled  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  take  a job,  in  this  case  because  his  parents  were  in  financial 
straits.  One  day  late  in  the  summer  his  foreman,  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  the  boy,  got  into  a discussion  with  him  about  the  advantages  of  continuing 
his  education.  By  chance,  when  Marvin  got  home  that  evening  he  learned 
that  a high  school  counselor  had  telephoned  to  set  up  a meeting  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  his  return  to  school.  Stirred  by  this  show  of  interest,  Marvin 
talked  with  the  pastor  of  his  church  and  received  similar  advice.  On  the  basis 
of  conversations  with  these  three  persons  and  the  encouragement  of  his  parents, 
Marvin  decided  that  he  could  “afford”  to  return  to  school  after  all. 

Case  3. — Helen  R.,  a girl  in  a large  city,  said  she  had  dropped  out  of  school 
because  she  could  not  take  the  school  courses  she  wanted  and  did  not  get  along 
with  the  teachers  to  whom  she  was  assigned.  What  was  more  important,  she 
felt  socially  rejected  because  she  had  a harelip  and  several  facial  scars.  Her 
health  was  bad ; the  effort  of  climbing  the  stairs  of  the  school  building  made  her 
legs  and  neck  swell. 

The  school  alone  could  not  take  care  of  all  these  problems.  But  as  a result  of 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  a counselor  working  in  the  summer  dropout  cam- 
paign, sufficient  solutions  were  found  to  reclaim  her  for  the  school. 

A community  agency  helped  to  obtain  plastic  surgery  for  her  face  and  to  pro- 
vide other  medical  care.  The  attention  she  received  diminished  her  fears  of 
social  rejection.  For  her  school  problems,  a transfer  to  a vocational  institute 
located  in  an  elevator-equipped  building  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  offering 
the  career  training  she  wanted  and  eliminating  the  necessity  of  climbing  stairs. 
At  last  report,  she  was  doing  fine  in  her  new  situation. 

Case  4- — Harry  .T.,  an  engaging  Indian  lad  in  his  middle  teens,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  His  curiosity  aroused  by  the  campaign  publicity,  Harry  asked 
his  mother  to  approach  school  authorities,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  junior  high  schools.  He  dropped  out  almost  immediately, 
however,  subsequently  explaining  that  he  could  not  endure  school  regulations 
requiring  him  to  wear  short  pants  during  physical  education  class  and  take  com- 
munity showers. 

A school  counselor  following  up  his  case  suggested  that  the  youngster  enroll 
in  the  adult  education  program.  Harry  was  willing  but  said  he  could  not  afford 
the  $2  enrollment  fee  and  the  additional  $4  necessary  for  books  and  supplies. 
The  counselor  had  no  trouble  arranging  for  one  of  the  local  civic  clubs  to  meet 
these  costs,  and  Harry  was  soon  enrolled  in  remedial  English  classes. 

III.  FINDINGS  FROM  CAMPAIGN 

As  anticipated  from  previous  studies  of  school  dropouts,  communities  partici- 
pating in  the  summer  1963  campaign  generally  found  that  dropouts  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  10th  and  11th  grades,  when  youths  are  16  and  17  years  old. 
The  highest  attrition  period  is  the  summer  closest  to  the  time  the  student  has 
reached  the  age  limit  his  State  requires  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Reasons  for  dropping  out 

Major  reasons  students  dropped  out  of  school,  according  to  school  officials  and 
individual  dropouts,  were  as  follows  (composite  report)  : 

Disinterest  in  school,  compounded  from  such  matters  as  discouragement 
because  of  failing  grades ; other  adverse  school  experience,  including  rejec- 
tion by  fellow  students  or  the  school  staff ; and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
school  program,  particularly  because  of  the  absence  of  specific  vocational 
training  desired  by  the  student. 

Home  responsibilities,  including  a real  need  to  work  to  help  support  the 
family  or  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters  or  ailing 
parents.  In  a low  economic  area  in  one  community,  for  example,  a drop- 
out peak  was  reached  in  the  age  group  too  old  to  qualify  for  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

Unfavorable  parental  attitude,  including  lack  of  feeling  for  the  importance 
of  school,  general  lack  of  concern  for  the  child,  inability  to  cope  with  or 
influence  the  child’s  behavior,  desire  for  financial  assistance  from  the  child 
or  to  train  child  in  father’s  business,  and  support  of  child’s  desire  to  leave 
school  and  be  “independent.”  As  anticipated  from  previous  studies,  parents 
of  most  dropouts  were  dropouts  themselves. 
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Peer  influence,  sometimes  translated  by  the  student  as  economic  pressure — - 
the  compulsion  to  earn  money  in  order  to  afford  to  dress  as  well  as  class- 
mates, have  equivalent  spending  money,  and  the  like.  Teenage  boys,  espe- 
cially, were  found  to  have  dropped  out  of  school  to  buy  or  maintain  a car.  In 
some  cases,  peer  influence  had  resulted  in  general  delinquent  behavior  and 
trouble  with  school  authorities. 

Unhappy  home  situations  coupled  with  the  desire  to  be  independent  of 
parental  ties  led  many  youngsters  to  take  jobs,  enter  the  military  service,  or 
get  married  rather  than  continue  to  live  at  home  and  attend  school. 

Reasons  for  returning 

A new  feeling  for  the  value  of  education  was  identified  as  an  underlying  factor 
in  the  decision  of  most  returnees  to  go  back  to  the  classroom.  Many  young  peo- 
ple said  they  had  found  that  “You  really  need  an  education.”  Some  had  come 
to  think  of  high  school  education  as  “insurance  for  the  future.” 

Reports  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  personal  interest  shown  them  by  school 
staff  members  and  the  community  during  the  summer  influenced  the  return  of 
many  dropouts  and  deterred  many  potential  dropouts  from  their  plans  to  leave 
school.  The  students  themselves  frequently  acknowledged  this  fact  in  such 
comments  as,  “I  didn’t  know  anybody  cared  about  me.” 

Counselors  noted  that  many  young  people  interviewed  “seemed  anxious  to 
return  to  school  but  had  been  fearful  or  reluctant  to  take  the  first  step  on  their 
own.”  Many  dropouts  said  they  had  been  waiting  for  a counselor  to  call. 

Typically,  when  students  decided  that  someone  had  genuine  interest  in  them 
and  that  the  attention  they  were  receiving  was  directed  at  their  personal,  in- 
dividual needs,  they  forgot  their  resentment  over  past  school  experiences  and 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  education. 

Their  experience  as  dropouts  influenced  many  young  people  to  ask  for  another 
chance.  Predictably,  many  who  had  left  school  to  work  had  been  unable  to  find 
jobs  and  now  were  “tired  of  sitting  around.”  One  16-year-old  girl  phrased 
her  experience  this  way:  “I’ve  been  trying  to  find  a job  for  the  last  4 months — 
babysitting,  clerking,  anything.  I know  now  that  you  really  need  that  piece  of 
paper — the  diploma.” 

A mother  in  another  participating  community  wrote  the  following  about  her 
son : “He  wishes  to  return  to  high  school  and  graduate  because  he  has  learned 
that  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  without  an  education.  He  has  tried  to  get  a 
job  and  failed.  He  has  tried  to  enlist  in  the  service,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the 
test.  He  has  learned  now  that  the  school  doesn’t  need  him,  but  that  he  needs  the 
school  and  what  it  has  to  offer.” 

Also  predictably,  most  of  the  dropouts  who  had  found  employment  were  work- 
ing at  jobs  which  brought  in  an  unsatisfactory  income  and  held  no  promise  for 
the  future.  When  they  found,  as  they  said,  that  “You  can’t  get  anywhere  with- 
out a high  school  diploma,”  they  returned  to  school. 

Parental  pressure  was  instrumental  in  returning  other  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  to  school.  Reports  from  many  participating  schools  said  that  the 
campaign  publicity  influenced  at  least  some  parents  to  encourage  their  children 
to  return  to  the  classroom. 

Alleviation  of  pressing  needs  through  the  services  of  community  agencies 
helped  many  students  who  had  left  school  because  of  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  Typical  of  this  assistance  was  welfare  aid  for  the  destitute,  part-time 
employment,  and  provision  of  babysitting  services  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
school-age  youths  to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Medical  care  helped  a number  of  youths.  Scholarships  provided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  assisted  several  young  people  in  one  city  to  return  to  full-time  aca- 
demic schedules. 

School  adaptations  made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  individual  students  re- 
turned many  young  people  to  the  classroom.  Representative  examples  are 
given  in  a separate  part  of  this  report. 

Reactions  to  summer  campaign 

In  the  majority  of  the  areas  in  which  dropout  campaigns  were  conducted  last 
summer,  there  was  “vast,  eager,  spontaneous  participation,”  to  use  the  termi- 
nology of  one  school  superintendent.  Several  participants  who  had  begun  the 
program  with  only  lukewarm  feelings  experienced  a change  of  heart  and  ex- 
pressed strong  hopes  for  the  future  as  a result  of  these  activities. 

Parental  reactions. — All  participating  communities  found  parental  reaction 
predominantly  favorable.  Most  parents  appreciated  the  special  interest  shown 
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their  children  and  expressed  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of  person-to-person 
contact  with  counselors  and  other  school  personnel.  “It’s  wonderful  that  the 
schools  would  actually  send  somebody  out  to  talk  to  my  boy,”  was  a typical 
comment. 

Only  a few  contacts  revealed  lack  of  parental  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
dropout.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  common  assumption  that 
dropouts  usually  come  from  homes  where  education  is  not  valued. 

“Contrary  to  popular  belief,  many  parents  of  the  dropouts  and  the  potential 
dropouts  are  in  favor  of  their  children  returning  to  school,”  a typical  report  read. 
Another  report  stated  that  “parents  seemed  pleased  that  the  school  was  inter- 
ested” and  that  they  had  “someone  to  back  them  up”  in  trying  to  get  the  student 
back  to  class. 

A parent  in  a culturally  deprived  area  said  this  of  a special  evening  guidance 
clinic : “It’s  good  to  see  the  lights  in  your  school.  The  kids  and  we  parents  need 
help  all  of  the  time.” 

Counselor  reactions. — “Our  counselors  are  different  people  now,”  one  super- 
intendent said.  The  following  statements  from  campaign  summaries  reveal  what 
counselors  gained  as  a result  of  their  summer  experience  with  dropouts: 

“Initially  the  counselors  assigned  to  the  dropout  project  merely  exhibited 
a willingness  to  be  involved  in  the  arduous  task  of  counseling  dropouts  to 
return  to  school.  As  the  program  progressed  there  was  a steady  mounting 
enthusiasm  for  their  work.  Many  expressed  personal  satisfaction  in  help^- 
ing  an  individual  youngster  decide  to  reenroll  in  September.  Great  satis- 
faction was  derived  in  having  the  opportunity  to  do  real  counseling  with 
students  and  parents.  * * * Many  of  the  participants  expressed  surprise 
at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  greeted  by  both  students  and 
parents.” 

“Our  field  counselors  gained  new  insight  in  working  intensively  with  these 
young  people.  Going  into  the  community  and  discovering  the  ‘hidden  poverty’ 
had  impact  on  even  the  veteran  teacher  and  counselor  of  the  school.  A new 
awareness  and  unique  sensitivity  to  the  problems  these  young  people  face 
is  having  its  effect  on  the  majority  of  the  school  staff  as  they  follow  the 
progress  of  this  program.” 

“The  entire  program  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  some  good 
counseling.  How  much  more  effective  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  do  this  before 
the  student  drops  out.” 

“Our  counselors  were  unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  it  provided  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  do  an  intensified  type  of  individual  counseling  which 
is  not  possible  during  the  regular  school  year.” 

“This  is  the  most  rewarding  experience  in  education  that  I have  had  in 
the  14  years  I’ve  been  in  the  business.” 

“Home  visits  served  as  good  counselor  training.  All  agreed  they  felt  the 
home  contacts  and  the  experience  will  make  them  more  understanding  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  homes  of  the  dropouts.  We  also  felt  that  it 
was  good  public  relations  for  the  guidance  department  and  the  school.” 

Teacher  and  administrator  reactions. — Administrators  were  grateful  for  the 
unexpected  funds  especially  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  “We  couldn’t  have 
financed  the  project  from  local  sources,”  one  said.  Another  commented,  “There 
is  so  much  we  would  like  to  do  for  the  young  people  that  we  cannot  because  of 
budgetary  limitations  and  crowded  school  buildings.” 

The  demonstrated  national  interest  “and  a profound  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  total  community  for  the  welfare  of  its  youth  have  created  a climate  for 
change  that  has  already  paid  great  dividends,”  still  another  administrator 
commented. 

There  were,  however,  isolated  examples  of  negative  reactions  of  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel.  A report  from  a large  city  declared  that  many  of  the 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  “are  not  very  desirable  as  students,  are  not 
sincere,  do  not  make  a good  impression  as  students,  and  are  generally  indecisive.” 

The  same  report  went  on  to  add  that,  “We  must  at  least  try  because  they  will 
be  even  less  desirable  as  citizens  if  something  is  not  done  to  improve  them.” 

IV.  PROMISING  TRENDS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

“Dropouts  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  school,”  wrote  the  superintendent 
of  schools  from  one  large  city  in  his  campaign  summary.  “The  converse  seems 
true,  too,”  he  continued,  “that  school  is  not  sufficient  for  all  youth.” 
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Or,  in  the  words  of  another  campaign  participant,  “Doors  were  opened,  and 
our  concern  now  is  to  provide  a school  program  which  will  keep  in  school  those 

who  did  return.” 

School  adaptations  made 

In  planning  the  summer  program  it  was  recognized  from  the  start  that  most 
dropouts  leave  school,  among  other  things,  because  the  school  program  does  not 
seem  to  meet  their  needs.  A number  of  superintendents  commented  that  the 
summer  program  would  be  of  relatively  little  value  unless  it  served  to  awaken 
the  community  to  the  need  to  make  changes  in  school  programs  so  that  students 
would  see  their  way  to  continuing  their  education  until  graduation. 

Although  the  main  hope  was  for  long-term  changes  in  educational  programs, 
many  communities  were  able  to  make  adjustments  immediately  in  order  to  take 
care  of  many  students  returning  to  school  as  a result  of  the  campaign.  Typical 
of  the  adjustments  were : 

Adjustments  in  educational  offerings:  A high  percentage  of  schools  re- 
ported a need  for  greater  strength  and  diversification  in  vocational  courses  of 
their  curriculums.  Specifically  mentioned  most  frequently  were  distributive 
education,  office  occupations,  and  shop  courses.  Correspondingly,  students 
themselves  said  they  wanted  technical  and  skill  courses  in  fields  such  as 
electronics  and  auto  mechanics  designed  to  lead  to  immediate  job  placement. 
Many  schools  found  work-study  programs  outstandingly  successful  in  moti- 
vating students  who  said  they  would  otherwise  be  dropouts. 

Increased  remedial  help : Since  most  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 
are  academically  retarded  in  reading  or  other  “solid”  subject  matter  fields, 
many  schools  scheduled  remedial  classes  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Others 
provided  afterhours,  Saturday,  and  summer  tutorial  or  study-help  sessions. 
Aimed  at  improving  the  academic  skills  of  individual  students,  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  programs  were  staffed  by  volunteer  college  gradu- 
ates from  the  community,  local  college  students,  and  talented  upper-level 
high  school  students,  as  well  as  by  teachers  and  other  qualified  school 
personnel. 

Adjustments  in  time  schedules:  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  school 
adaptations  involved  provision  for  part-time  scheduling  to  permit  outside 
employment.  Similar  arrangements  for  abbreviated  schedules  encouraged 
a number  of  young  mothers  as  well  as  employed  youths  to  return  to  school 
part-time  to  follow  diploma  programs. 

Waiving  of  requirements : Some  schools  adopted  ungraded  programs  at 
the  high  school  level  so  that  potential  dropouts  might  elect  only  the  courses 
they  wanted  rather  than  the  full  course  leading  to  graduation.  For  ex- 
ample, some  students  were  permitted  to  carry  only  shop  programs  or  to 
concentrate  specifically  on  remedial  English  and  mathematics  while  pur- 
suing a work-study  program.  Other  schools  experimented  with  trial 
promotions  of  students  who  lacked  a single  course  or  two  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  with  other  students  of  their  own  age,  size,  or  maturity  level. 
Still  others  reviewed  their  policy  of  accepting  transfer  credits,  taking  a 
more  lenient  attitude  toward  study  completed  in  evening  or  other  classes 
conducted  outside  the  public  school  system  or  training  programs  not  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  school. 

Improved  counseling  services : Most  campaign  participants  stressed  that 
improved  guidance  procedures  in  the  schools  could  be  of  profound  benefit  to 
the  students — especially  to  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts.  Counselors 
were  urged  to  pay  more  attention  to  individual  needs  of  students  in  helping 
with  subject  selection  and  in  making  assignments  to  the  most  competent  and 
sympathetic  teachers.  Further,  the  strengthening  of  counseling  services 
to  permit  early  identification  of  potential  dropouts  was  frequently  recom- 
mended as  necessary  for  instituting  prompt  and  effective  preventive  and 
remedial  measures. 

Although  the  overwhelming  majority  of  schools  reported  at  least  some  of  the 
foregoing  adaptations  as  already  made  or  presently  contemplated,  a certain 
number  of  reports  questioned  the  value  of  reinstating  dropouts.  The  reasoning 
was  that  the  “welfare  of  the  school  as  an  institution  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  students  who  are  achieving  well  in  school”  might  be  harmed  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  special  programs  benefiting  youngsters  who  did  not  appear  truly  inter- 
ested in  school. 
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However,  even  those  who  appeared  most  doubtful  about  reenrolling  actual 
dropouts  typically  saw  value  in  extending  school  counseling  services  to  help 
youths  select  meaningful  educational  programs  outside  of  regular  school 
hours  in  summer  school,  evening  school,  adult  day  high  school,  and  Saturday 
morning  classes.  Several  reports  recommended  that  youths  be  helped  in  pro- 
grams leading  toward  high  school  equivalency  certificates  rather  than  gradua- 
tion diplomas  or  be  placed  in  appropriate  training  situations  other  than  those 
of  the  local  public  school. 

Suggested  future  activities 

Time  and  again  the  reports  of  the  campaign  stressed  the  need  for  early  identi- 
fication of  potential  dropouts  and  for  year-round  preventive  measures.  As  one 
campaign  director  noted,  “It  is  important  to  accept  the  fact  that  dropouts, 
underachievers,  and  others  who  have  frustrating  experiences  in  school  did 
not  get  that  way  overnight  and  are  not  likely  to  become  markedly  different 
overnight.” 

Activities  suggested  for  the  future  therefore  emphasized  two  major  areas  of 
effort — conduct  of  an  annual  summer  campaign  and  continuing  emphasis  on 
preventive  measures. 

All  reports  urged  the  repetition  of  special  dropout  programs  each  summer. 
Most  pleaded  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

A majority  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  campaign  suggested  that  procedure 
improvements  be  made  in  future  years.  They  foresaw  the  possibility  of  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  the  campaign  and  predicted  results  even  more  dramatic  than 
those  of  the  1963  “crash”  program. 

Communities  which  had  limited  their  work  with  dropouts  to  a period  of 
1 or  2 weeks  in  August  almost  without  exception  stressed  the  need  for  more  time 
in  the  conduct  of  the  dropout  program.  One  report,  for  example,  stated  that 
counselors  should  be  available  for  5 weeks  before  the  start  of  school.  A period 
of  this  length,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  allow  time  to  get  cumulative  records 
transferred  to  the  guidance  center,  to  schedule  testing  sessions  when  necessary, 
and  to  permit  unhurried  counseling  of  students  before  setting  up  appropriate 
individualizd  school  programs. 

Some  reports  mentioned  the  need  for  better  communications.  It  was  par- 
ticularly important,  they  said,  that  individual  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 
be  notified  of  the  name,  telephone  number,  and  appointment  hours  of  a school 
counselor  who  might  be  called  upon  during  the  summer  for  educational  and 
other  guidance. 

Other  reports  recommended  unified,  districtwide  policy  decisions  for  identi- 
fying and  screening  potential  dropouts.  Most  reports  proposed  ways  in  which 
preventive  help  might  be  provided  as  soon  as  evidence  of  a potential  dropout 
problem  became  noticeable,  preferably  in  the  elementary  school.  School  ad- 
ministrators in  some  communities  cited  plans  to  establish  closer  working 
relationships  between  counselors  at  the  various  grade  levels  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  more  effective  remedial  programs.  Some  suggested  that  all 
junior  and  senior  high  school  counselors  be  responsible  for  drawing  up  lists 
of  potential  dropouts  for  referral  to  summer  programs. 

Many  school  officials  said  they  plan  pilot  projects,  generally  of  a work-study 
nature,  to  encourage  the  retention  or  return  of  vocationally  oriented  youngsters. 
Others  outlined  plans  to  work  with  the  community  on  economic  and  welfare 
projects,  such  as  part-time  jobs,  scholarship  help,  and  provision  of  lunches  and 
clothing  where  necessary.  In  line  with  local  findings  as  to  the  need  for  improving 
the  community’s  awareness  of  its  obligations  for  the  education  of  its  youth, 
some  schools  plan  to  stress  closer  involvement  of  parents,  businessmen,  employ- 
ment and  welfare  agencies,  and  other  community  groups  with  activities  of  the 
school. 

Many  participating  schools  reported  that  they  had  been  handicapped  in  the 
1963  summer  program  by  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  local  dropout  situation. 
They  recommended  further  study  to  determine  the  causes  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  careful  followup  of  all  returned  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 

Typically,  reports  told  of  plans  to  study  curriculums  in  terms  of  student  needs. 
Most  campaign  participants  foresaw  a sizable  expansion  in  vocational  and  skill 
courses,  and  especially  in  work-study  programs.  Some  predicted  that  sweeping 
changes  will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  suitable  opportunities  are  in  fact 
provided  for  all  youth. 

“A  large  part  of  the  answer  to  the  dropout  problem,”  observed  the  report  from 
one  community,  “is  100  percent  dedication  by  schools  to  make  school  experiences 
meaningful  to  the  individual  child.” 
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Appendix 

City-by-City  Campaign  Activity  Summary 

(Note. — The  following  highlights  of  campaign  activities  in  the  63  participat- 
ing communities  are  not  comparable  in  all  respects  due  to  diversity  in  approaches 
and  reporting  procedures. ) 

Akron,  Ohio  : Emphasis  on  guidance.  Extensive  promotions.  Plans  work-study 
project  for  dropout  prevention.  Contacted  611  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts, 
registered  537  for  classes. 

Annapolis,  Md. : Emphasis  on  promotions  and  preregistration  survey.  Con- 
tacted 334  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts ; reenrolled  185  of  the  most  academi- 
cally promising  youths. 

Atlanta,  Ga. : One  school  system  had  comprehensive  program  to  reclaim  drop- 
outs : included  numerous  school  adjustments  and  wide  community  support. 
Contacted  1,733  youths,  registered  401  for  regular  day  school.  Other  school 
system  conducted  survey  of  dropout  scope  as  preliminary  to  comprehensive  attack 
on  problem. 

Baldwin,  N.Y. : Preregistration  survey ; emphasis  on  individual  counseling ; 
numerous  school  adaptions.  Contacted  315  youths,  registered  305  in  classes. 

Baltimore,  Md. : Comprehensive  school-community  program : counseling 

emphasis  ; extensive  school  adaptations.  Contacted  3,080  youths,  registered  1,396 
in  day  school  programs. 

Belleville,  N. J. : Emphasis  on  counseling : several  community  surveys  initiated 
for  dropout  preventive  use.  Contacted  105  youths,  registered  43  in  classes. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Establishment  of  guidance  clinics:  cooperation  with  employ- 
ment agencies.  Remedial  and  tutorial  programs  developed  and  study  under- 
way for  wider  curriculum  changes.  Contacted  598  youths,  registered  403  in 
classes. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. : Survey  showed  no  summer  dropouts,  so  no  campaign 
made.  Contacted  13  potential  dropouts,  registered  all  13  in  regular  day  school 
classes. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. : No  details  of  campaign.  Contacted  66  youths,  registered 
12  in  classes. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. : Campaign  conducted  as  supplement  to  many  continuing  pro- 
grams for  dropout  prevention  and  reclamation.  Extensive  counseling ; refining 
of  followup  procedures.  Contacted  437  youths,  registered  382  in  classes. 

Champaign,  111. : No  details  of  campaign.  Contacted  75  youths,  registered  37 
in  classes. 

Chenango,  N.Y. : Survey  of  dropout  situation ; contact  of  last  3 years'  drop- 
outs to  encourage  return  to  school.  Contacted  35  youths,  registered  28  in 
classes. 

Chicago,  111. : Campaign  conducted  as  continuation  of  summer  guidance  clinics 
inaugurated  in  1962 : involved  personal  counseling,  preregistration  survey  and 
school  orientation.  Contacted  8,884  youths,  registered  1.929  in  classes. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Promotional  emphasis.  Survey  of  dropouts  among  school 
leavers.  Experimental  programs  for  counseling  and  financial  aid.  Contacted 
1,164  youths,  registered  423  in  classes. 

Cleveland,  Ohio : Extensive  promotions  program.  School  emphasis  on  guid- 
ance to  reclaim  and  prevent  dropouts.  Area  has  comprehensive  school  system 
capable  of  meeting  wide  range  of  needs  as  supplement  to  public  school  pro- 
grams. Contacted  1,600  youths,  registered  655  in  classes. 

Danville,  111. : Dropout  study  preregistration  survey  and  screening  of  drop- 
outs and  potential  dropouts  to  reclaim  or  retain  most  able.  Contacted  397 
youths,  registered  318  in  classes. 

Dayton,  Ohio : Four  schools  participated  each  using  different  approaches,  to 
reclaim  dropouts  of  last  academic  year.  Best  success  reported  in  school  which 
had  comprehensive,  school-community  approach.  Many  community  activities 
begun  as  result  of  campaign.  Contacted  161  dropouts,  registered  114  in  classes. 

Denver,  Colo. : Survey  of  dropout  situation,  contact  with  actual  and  potential 
dropouts.  Counseling  services  will  be  expanded.  Contacted  1,802  youths,  regis- 
tered 394  in  regular  day  classes. 

Detroit,  Mich. : Extensive  promotions  campaign.  Counselors  screened  drop- 
outs of  summer  and  previous  academic  year  and  encouraged  most  able  to  return ; 
provided  personal  and  employment  guidance  to  others.  Contacted  1,888  youths, 
registered  534  in  school  classes. 
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Dover,  N.  J. : Identification  of  actual  and  potential  dropouts,  extensive  counsel- 
ing efforts  to  encourage  return  of  all  youths.  Appropriate  curricular  and  sched- 
uling adaptations  to  meet  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  students. 
Contacted  90  youths,  registered  86  in  classes. 

Elizabeth,  N. J. : Efforts  at  senior  high  school  level  were  to  reclaim  actual 
dropouts,  at  junior  high  school  level  to  prevent  dropouts.  School  adaptations 
to  benefit  returnees.  Contacted  220  youths,  registered  44  returnees. 

Flemington,  N.  J. : Survey  of  dropout  situation  of  5 years,  including  reasons 
for  leaving,  as  guide  in  adapting  school  programs  to  meet  student  needs.  Coun- 
seling of  actual  dropouts  to  encourage  return.  Plans  increased  guidance  services. 
Contacted  104  youths,  registered  56  in  classes. 

Flint,  Mich. : Study  of  dropout  situation  in  last  year’s  enrollment.  Extensive 
school  adaptations  in  recent  years  to  meet  needs  of  students  has  resulted  in 
extremely  high  holding  power  of  school.  Excellent  out-of-school  educational 
program  meets  special  needs ; credits  transferrable  for  meeting  high  school 
graduation  requirements.  Contacted  216  youths,  registered  189  in  classes. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. : Survey  of  school  leavers  of  past  3 years  to  determine 
scope  of  dropout  problem.  Counseling  of  dropouts  to  encourage  return ; arrange- 
ments for  loans  for  needy  returnees.  Contacted  440  youths,  registered  138  in 
classes. 

Garden  City,  Mich. : Extensive  promotions  aimed  at  getting  dropouts  to  come 
to  school  for  counseling.  Student  attitude  and  readiness  for  school  were 
stressed  at  conferences.  School  was  selective  in  accepting  returnees.  Con- 
tacted 124  youths,  registered  38  in  school  classes. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. : Extensive  promotional  activities.  Home-school  coordi- 
nators contacted  known  dropouts  and  encouraged  their  visit  to  school  for  coun- 
seling. Suggestions  made  for  curriculum  and  scheduling  adaptations  to  benefit 
veturnees  and  prevent  future  dropouts.  Attention  paid  to  school  “misfits”  and 
the  relation  of  this  problem  to  the  common  good.  Contacted  3,302  youths,  regis- 
tered 519  in  classes. 

LaGrange,  Ga. : Study  of  actual  dropout  situation,  identification  of  potential 
dropouts ; contacts  to  encourage  return.  Schools  added  special  education  courses 
und  improved  vocational  offerings  and  guidance  procedures.  Four  elementary 
schools  are  conducting  a comprehensive  school-community  pilot  project  for  drop- 
out prevention  and  followup  study.  Contacted  383  youths,  registered  137  for 
classes. 

Langhorne,  Pa. : Study  of  dropout  situation ; contact  with  actual  and  potential 
dropouts  to  encourage  return.  Guidance  activities  to  improve  placement  of 
returnees.  School  plans  several  curriculum  revisions,  possible  change  in  grad- 
uation requirements.  Contacted  37  youths,  registered  10  in  classes. 

Lansing,  Mich. : Counseling  emphasis  on  recent  dropouts  and  potential  drop- 
outs. Study  of  possible  school  adaptations  for  dropout  prevention  includes  many 
promising  programs.  Contacted  178  youths,  registered  99  for  classes. 

Laramie,  Wyo. : Contact  of  actual  and  potential  dropouts ; emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual programing  for  returnees.  School  plans  curriculum  adaptations  and 
closer  work  with  community  agencies.  Contacted  106  youths,  registered  72  in 
classes. 

Lima,  Ohio : Extensive  promotions  campaign ; tutoring  program  for  potential 
dropouts  ; study  of  dropout  causes ; close  community  cooperation.  Contacted  49 
youths,  registered  48  in  classes. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. : Pilot  project  to  reclaim  100  “hard  core”  dropouts ; involves 
comprehensive  school  adaptations,  close  school-community  cooperation. 

Madison,  N. J. : Study  of  dropout  situation,  followup  of  dropouts  of  past  4 
years.  Contact  with  dropouts  to  encourage  return.  Recommendations  for  in- 
creasing guidance  services  and  establishment  of  vocational  school.  Contacted  26 
youths,  registered  10  in  classes. 

Memphis,  Tenn. : Contact  with  dropouts  to  encourage  return  to  some  formal 
school  activity.  Results  reported  include  reclaiming  several  dropouts  to  public 
day  schools  and  a sharp  increase  in  night  school  enrollments.  Contacted  892 
youths,  registered  492  in  classes. 

Miami.  Fla. : Campaign  conducted  as  part  of  a larger  project  to  identify,  con- 
tact, and  counsel  potential  and  recent  dropouts.  Extensive  promotions.  Com- 
prehensive guidance  and  followup.  Plans  to  evaluate  and  improve  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  guidance  services.  Emphasis  on  better  utilization  of  community 
resources.  A number  of  experimental  groupings  and  kinds  of  course  offerings  are 
being  initiated  in  participating  schools.  Contacted  6,183  youths,  registered  4,451 
in  classes. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis. : No  details  of  campaign.  Contacted  277  youths,  registered  95 
in  classes. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. : Comprehensive  school-community  program,  with  well-de- 
veloped promotions  activities.  Study  to  identify  scope  of  dropout  problem. 
Counselors  contacted  some  dropouts  and  other  dropouts  on  own  initiative  came  to 
school  for  counseling;  emphasis  placed  on  appropriate  programing  rather  than 
on  actual  counseling.  Schools  reportedly  have  budget  problems,  so  were  not 
able  to  make  special  provisions  for  returnees  other  than  placing  them  in  mean- 
ingful course  and  study  opportunities.  Much  consideration  as  to  whether  schools 
could  and  should  accept  all  returnees  in  light  of  needs  of  successful  student 
population.  Contacted  938  youths,  registered  508  in  classes. 

Newark,  N.J. : Counselors  identified  dropouts,  interviewed  and  provided  guid- 
ance as  necessary  to  dropouts  and  their  families — including  referrals  to  welfare 
and  employment  agencies;  followup  on  dropout  contacts.  School  adaptations 
to  accommodate  needs  of  returnees.  Inschool  promotions  elicited  full  support  and 
enthusiasm  of  staff.  Closer  school-community  activity  initiated,  plans  speeded 
on  work-study  program,  guidance  efforts  strengthened.  Contacted  725  youths, 
registered  492  in  classes. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. : Summary  of  dropout  situation,  contact  to  encourage 
return  of  dropouts  ; followup  planned.  Suggestions  for  pilot  projects  for  remedial 
reading  course  in  summer  for  potential  dropouts  and  for  psychiatric  assistance 
for  special  cases.  Contacted  170  youths,  enrolled  102  in  classes. 

New  Orleans,  La. : Counseling  emphasis  in  contacts  with  recent  and  summer 
dropouts  as  identified  locally  in  statewide  study;  study  of  dropout  reasons. 
Plans  for  closer  work  with  community  groups  and  agencies  and  for  in-depth  study 
of  dropout  problem  with  emphasis  on  identification,  prevention,  and  reclama- 
tion of  dropouts.  Curricular  changes  likely  after  further  study.  Contacted 
1,077  youths,  reenrolled  436  in  classes. 

New  York,  N.Y. : September  evening  guidance  and  testing  centers  provided 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  for  dropouts  up  to  age  20  as  supple- 
ment to  August  counseling  program  partially  financed  from  other  sources.  Sug- 
gestion for  pilot  project  of  dropout  followup.  Total  of  3,524  youths  contacted 
during  2-month  program,  2,423  registered  for  classes. 

Norwalk,  Conn. : Counseling  for  extensive  list  of  recent  and  potential  summer 
dropouts.  Need  found  for  curricular  changes  and  other  fundamentals  of  dropout 
prevention.  Contacted  73  youths,  registered  55  in  classes. 

Orange,  N.J. : Identification  of  potential  dropouts,  study  of  dropout  reasons. 
Counseling  of  youths;  class  scheduling  adaptations.  Number  of  curriculum 
changes  planned.  Strong  guidance  department  plans  continued  efforts  for  early 
identification  and  assistance  of  potential  dropouts  with  community  support. 
Contacted  108  youths,  registered  69  in  classes. 

Parsippany,  N.J. : Encouragement  of  recent  and  former  dropouts  to  return  to 
school.  Contacted  31  youths,  registered  11  in  classes. 

Pawtucket,  R.I. : Study  of  dropout  situation  ; counseling  of  actual  and  potential 
dropouts.  Curriculum  adjustments.  Contacted  154  youths,  registered  42  in 
classes. 

Pennsville,  N.J. ; Study  of  dropout  situation ; contact  with  recent  dropouts  to 
encourage  return  to  school.  Contacted  197  youths,  registered  10  in  classes. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. : Extensive  promotions  program.  Identification  and  inten- 
sive counseling  of  potential  dropouts ; study  of  reasons  for  dropout.  Scheduling 
changes,  work-study  programs,  and  a number  of  individual  adjustments  made 
for  the  benefit  of  returnees.  Contacted  1,368  youths,  registered  1,188  in  classes. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. : Using  1961-62  study  of  dropouts,  a large  staff  of  counselors 
identified  and  studied  methods  of  attacking  local  dropout  problem.  Contacted 
and  counseled  individual  youths,  utilized  community  resources.  Extensive  pro- 
motions campaign.  Contacted  1,825  youths,  registered  794  in  classes. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.J. : Compilation  of  list  of  actual  dropouts ; contact  and 
counseling.  Placement  of  some  youths  in  new  vocational  school.  Plans  to  con- 
tinue special  guidance  services,  open  remedial  reading  classes,  and  start  work- 
experience  program.  Contacted  33  youths,  registered  20  in  classes. 

Providence,  R.I. : Counselors  studied  cumulative  records  to  identify  potential 
dropouts ; from  select  list  of  most-likely-to-drop-out  students,  contacts  were  made 
to  encourage  remaining  in  school.  Program  and  scheduling  changes  made,  finan- 
cial help  referrals  made.  Needs  revealed  for  thorough  curriculum  study. 
Contacted  252  youths,  registered  235  in  classes. 

Richmond,  Ya. : Contact  with  and  counseling  of  dropouts  of  1962-63  as  iden- 
tified in  list  prepared  for  recent  statewide  study.  Program  and  scheduling 
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changes  made,  tutorial  help  provided.  Strengthening  extracurricular  activities, 
improving  guidance  procedures.  Plans  to  identify  and  work  with  potential 
dropouts  and  to  thoroughly  evaluate  curriculum.  Contacted  493  youths,  regis- 
tered 158  in  classes. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. : Thorough  review  of  records  to  identify  potential  dropouts. 
Counselor  contact  with  actual  and  potential  dropouts,  individualized  attention 
given  to  student  needs.  Followups  planned  and  further  study  of  adaptations 
schools  can  make  to  improve  holding  power.  Close  cooperation  with  community 
agencies.  Contacted  4,859  youths,  registered  4,095  in  classes. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. : Contact  of  actual  and  potential  dropouts.  Some  special 
scheduling  arrangements,  hut  no  curricular  changes  due  to  lack  of  planning 
time.  Support  of  community  agencies.  Contacted  796  youths,  registered  182 
in  classes. 

San  Diego,  Calif. : Study  of  school  leavers  to  determine  extent  of  dropout 
problem : early  accounting  of  summer  dropouts.  Counseling  emphasis  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  students ; study  made  of  dropout  reasons.  Cooperation  with 
community  agencies.  Contacted  1,692  youths,  registered  1,426  in  classes. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. : Extensive  publicity  campaign.  Contact  with  recent 
dropout  at  home,  counseling  emphasis ; early  accounting  of  summer  dropouts. 
(Note. — Report  noted  that  this  school  system  had  in  effect  procedures  for 
identification  of  potential  dropouts;  curriculum  studies  underway  and  plans 
for  curriculum  revisions ; work-experience  programs,  adult  classes ; experience 
in  cooperation  with  community  agencies.  Many  school-community  projects  are 
underway  for  improving  conditions  which  contribute  to  school  dropout,  in- 
cluding projects  supported  by  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  chamber  of  commerce,  mayor’s  committee  on  youth,  youth 
opportunity  centers.)  Contacted  969  youths,  registered  657  for  classes. 

Seattle,  Wash. : Identification  and  contact  of  recent  and  potential  dropouts. 
Counselors  invited  youths  to  school  for  guidance  interviews.  Schools  made 
scheduling  adjustments,  launched  new  prevocational  classes.  Plans  include 
followup  and  evaluation  of  crash  campaign,  pilot  study  with  Washington  State 
Employment  Security  Department  in  counseling  and  testing  dropouts  and  poten- 
tial dropouts,  evaluation  of  experimental  programs  in  food  services  and  data 
processing,  operation  and  expansion  of  new  occupational  guidance  centers  of 
district,  and  continuation  of  work-experience  programs.  Contacted  1,372  youths, 
registered  1,271  in  classes. 

Sidney,  Ohio. : Preregistration  survey  to  account  for  summer  dropouts,  contact 
to  return  to  school.  Needs  found  for  wTork-study  program  for  potential  drop- 
outs. Contacted  27  youths,  registered  6 in  classes. 

Sussex,  N.  J. : Study  of  pupil  mobility  to  determine  range  of  dropout  problem 
locally.  Followup  contacts  with  dropouts.  Need  shown  for  vocational  school 
in  area.  Contacted  35  youths,  registered  15  in  classes. 

Trenton,  N.  J. : Activity  undertaken  as  part  of  planned  study  to  determine 
nature  and  scope  of  local  dropout  problem.  Extensive  publicity.  Conference 
arranged  with  dropouts ; some  followup  planned.  School  examined  curruiculum 
and  made  some  revision  in  offerings  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  nonacademic 
minded  students.  Report  noted  that  area  has  cultural  enrichment  programs. 
Contacted  214  youths,  registered  92  in  classes. 

Urbana,  111. : Extensive  publicity.  Contact  by  couselors  with  recent  dropouts 
and  probable  summer  dropouts  ; reasons  found  for  dropout.  School  made  schedul- 
ing changes  and  improved  counseling  efforts.  Plans  to  make  thorough  study  of 
dropout  problem  and  curriculum  adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  stu- 
dents. School  had  underway  various  dropout  preventive  measures.  Contacted 
41  youths,  registered  21  in  classes. 

Washington,  D.C. : Study  of  dropout  situation.  Provision  of  counseling  serv- 
ices for  actual  and  potential  dropouts  with  aim  of  returning  as  many  as  possible 
to  school : identifying  problems  faced  by  early  school  leavers,  and  discovered 
characteristics  common  to  these  students.  Plans  to  continue  survey.  Contacted 
1,512  youths,  registered  1,077  in  classes. 

Yonkers,  N.Y. : Intensive  study  of  current  dropout  situation,  emphasis  on 
reasons  for  leaving.  Complete  counseling  services  for  dropouts  during  period 
of  campaign.  Needs  uncovered  for  evening  programs,  so  immediate  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  implement  through  expansion  of  adult  program.  Special 
scheduling  arrangements  made  for  many  returnees ; attempts  made  to  care  for 
employment  and  welfare  needs.  Contacted  329  youths,  registered  192  in  classes. 

Youngstown,  Ohio : Identification  of  potential  dropouts  from  school  records ; 
criteria  from  recent  local  dropout  study.  Followup  of  students  whose 
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prospects  appeared  best  for  satisfactory  school  achievement ; guidance  procedures 
coordinated  with  activities  of  community  agencies.  Compiled  list  of  dropout 
reasons.  School  plans  intensive  curriculum  study  to  determine  how  to  best  meet 
needs  of  potential  dropouts.  Extensive  publicity.  Contacted  102  youths,  regis- 
tered 91  in  classes. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  yon  consult  with  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
fore writing  the  sentence  on  page  10 : 

Expanded  and  improved  vocational  training  which  will  be  made  possible  by 
the  new  legislation  should  eventually  obviate  the  necessity  for  such  emergency 
training  activities  as  are  currently  required  to  be  performed  under  both,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  and  Area  Redevelopment  Acts. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I did  not,  sir  . 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  the  words  “emergency  training  activities” 
might  be  the  key  term  there,  sir,  in  terms  of  need  to  launch  certain 
crash  experimental  programs  in  training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  the  Department  of  Labor  agree  with  this  lan- 
guage ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  statement  as  such  was  not  cleared  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I take  it  what  Mr.  Hughes  is  saying,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  emergency,  in  the  sense  of  a program  requiring  basic  literacy, 
both  verbal  and  arithmetical,  would  presumably  be  no  longer  needed 
if  we  get  this  strengthened. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  AMONG  YOUTH 

Mr.  Denton.  You  gave  some  figures  that  the  school  dropout  was 
700,000  and  that  11.4  percent  of  the  teenagers  were  unemployed  as 
compared  with  about  5-some  percent  of  the  adults. 

Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  7 00,000  figure,  sir,  is  the  number  of  pupils  within 
an  age  group,  both  out  of  work  and  out  of  school.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  put  in  a different  way. 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  get  the  figures  on  the  unemployment  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  when  they  were  in  here,  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  how  accurate  their  figures  were  when  they  got  down  to 
special  categories.  They  felt  there  should  be  a better  check  on  them. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  your  problem,  but  I would  like  to  have  an  ac- 
curate figure  on  that  myself. 

Mr.  Keppel.  They  are  obviously  very  important,  I agree. 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  study,  Mr.  Denton,  I might  say,  is  a special  study 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  did  on  a sample  basis. 

Mr.  Denton.  Special  study  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right.  We  are  quoting,  I think,  the  same 
data,  and  the  figures  are  in  the  magnitude  of  7 00,000  to  800,000  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at,  these  figures  are  accurate, 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  further  check  they  wanted  to  make  on  their 
unemployment  figures  so  that  they  could  improve  them  with  regard  to 
special  categories  ? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  No. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  one  thing  may  be  true  of  the  data,  they  are  2 
years  old.  It  may  be  the  Department  of  Labor  is  projecting  the  figures 
to  make  them  more  current.  But  at  the  time  of  the  study,  it  was  our 
information  that  700,000  students  were  deemed  to  be  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work. 

education  as  an  industry 

Mr.  Denton.  Secretary  Wirtz  went  out  to  my  district  week  before 
last,  and  we  went  to  a place  where  the  Manpower  Training  Act  had 
their  school.  I personally  was  very  pleased  to  see  how  the  vocational 
education,  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  and  apprenticeship  training 
all  worked  together.  The  teachers  there  were  from  the  high  school 
with  vocational  education.  The  apprenticeship  training  man  was 
there,  and,  for  instance,  the  men  learned  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Act  to  be  machine  operators.  They  were  taken  from  there 
to  apprenticeship  training  as  toolmakers  and  machinists  in  factories, 
and  it  worked  out  very  well.  I was  very  pleased  with  that. 

One  thing  Secretary  Wirtz  said  was  that  whenever  we  had  complete 
employment,  there  was  either  war  or  some  new  industry  was  discov- 
ered. We  were  not  going  to  have  a war,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
new  industry  on  the  horizon,  but  he  thought  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  education. 

I think  Congress  did  a pretty  good  job  in  passing  the  educational 
legislation.  It  put  a big  burden  on  your  shoulders. 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  has,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  think  about  stepping  up  education  in 
that  way,  and  how  much  of  a burden  is  it  on  your  Department  to  have 
all  of  this  program  given  to  you  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  is  a burden,  sir ; but  I would  heartily  agree  with  your 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  that  the  correlation  between  unemployment 
and  lack  of  education  is  so  consistent  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  we  have 
to  provide  the  education  for  the  sake  of  the  society  as  a whole,  and  never 
mind  the  burden  on  the  Office  of  Education. 

One  other  point  I think  that  perhaps  the  Secretary  made  was  that 
the  areas  of  growth  in  the  employment  market  are  in  the  service 
occupations  as  well  as  in  new  types  of  industry,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  is  very  clearly  aimed  at  the  service  types  of  occupations. 
But  as  a citizen  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  a duty  that  we  take  on  very  gladly. 

EDUCATION  OF  INDIANS  AND  NATIVES  IN  MANDATED  ISLANDS 

. Mr.  Denton.  What  information  do  you  have  concerning  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  and  education  of  the  natives  in  mandated  islands  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I recently  had  a conference  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Nash. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Nash.  Philo  Nash  happened  to  come  with  several 
of  his  colleagues.  I had  a conversation  with  Mr.  N ash  on  several  topics 
of  mutual  interest. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  have  you  done  with  the  mandated  islands  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I doubt  if  we  have  consulted  with  educational  repre- 
sentatives there,  and  with  their  government.  I am  not  quite  sure  what 

you  have  in  mind. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Have  you  consulted  with  them  on  their  problems  and 
given  them  any  advice  on  education  of  the  people  in  the  mandated 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  Governor  of  Guam  was  in  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Denton.  He  will  be  in  this  week.  But  I was  not  talking  about 
Guam ; I was  talking  about  the  mandated  islands. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I beg  your  pardon.  I think  they  have  consulted 
some  of  my  colleagues  more  than  with  me. 

Let  me  ask.  Dr.  Harris  ? 

Dr.  Harris.  A number  of  them  have  been  in.  They  have  consulted 
with  our  vocational  education  people,  with  our  reading  specialists, 
with  research  and  development  people  in  the  other  bureau. 

Mr.  Denton.  I was  hoping  they  had  consulted  you,  because  they  do 
have  a problem  out  there. 

We  are  building  schools  in  every  place  you  go,  and,  when  I think 
of  those  islands,  I can  just  see  those  children  going  to  school.  Some 
schools  are  looking  very  good ; others,  not  so  good. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel. 

FUTURE  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel.  Doctor,  you  notice  the  change  in  the  language  from 
promotion  and  further  development  to  expansion  and  improvement  of 
vocational  education.  I am  just  wondering  if  that  change  in  termi- 
nology is  designed  only  for  this  year’s  budget,  or  would  it  also  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  years  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  under  the  act,  Mr.  Michel,  the  authorization  is 
to  go  up  from  fiscal  1964  in  supplemental  funds  of  $60  million  to  the 
fiscal  1965  of  $118  million,  and  then  in  fiscal  1966  to  $187  million,  and 
in  fiscal  1967  to  $225  million.  I think  the  word  “expansion”  is  fully 
correct. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  you  are  intending  to  fulfill  those  guidelines  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  up  to  that  date,  or  is  the  act  already  outmoded  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  we  have  a lot  of  work  to  do,  Mr.  Michel. 

THE  1964  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Michel.  I suspect  on  this  supplemental  of  $60  million,  we  have 
already  treated  that  subject  adequately ; but  if  the  Congress  would  fail 
to  act  for  a while  and  you  did  not  have  the  $60  million  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year,  would  we  just  be  saying  in  effect  that  we  are  falling 
behind  that  much  ? Or  could  it  be  beefed  up  by  that  amount  in  1965  ? 
Or  would  that  be  impracticable  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Of  course  the  authorization  limits  us,  Mr.  Michel,  as 
to  how  much  we  can  ask  for. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  right,  too. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  $60  million  is  unmatched  money,  so  it  will  not 
produce,  in  itself,  any  new  State  money.  And  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment is  there  is  sufficient  State  and  local  money  to  fully  match  the 
fiscal  year  1965  requests,  so  that  we  anticipate  no  problem  in  making 
the  full  use  of  1965  funds. 

Mr.  Michel,  In  1965  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right. 
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Dr.  Harris.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Congressman,  I might  point 
out  that  at  the  present  time,  16  States  have  plans  and  funds  ready  to 
build  41  area  vocational  schools.  These  41  will  cost  about  $140  million. 

In  order  to  use  their  State  and  local  funds  which  are  available,  they 
will  have  to  go  ahead  and  put  in  such  construction  as  they  can  finance 
this  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Federal  matching  funds  are  not  available,  then  the  total  cost 
will  have  to  be  financed  out  of  the  State  and  local  funds,  which  means 
that  for  every  two  area  vocational  schools  that  might  have  been  built, 
only  one  will  be  built.  And  the  50  percent  matching  will  not  be 
available  in  those  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  we  have  those  States  listed  in  the  justifications? 

Dr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  on  page  16. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  will  be  made  part  of  the  record,  then. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  hope  that  question  is  related  to  an  unlikely  con- 
tingency. We  are  very  much  in  hopes  we  can  initiate  these  new  legis- 
lative programs  during  this  fiscal  year. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel.  Does  not  the  new  law  require  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  on  vocational  education  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  that  been  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  has  not  been  appointed,  sir. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  do  you  suspect  you  will  be  getting  around  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  As  to  membership  and  the  like,  that  is  a question  which 
has  at  least  been  raised.  Another  is  whether  the  committee  can  take 
action  until  appropriations  are  available  under  the  new  act.  But  the 
committee  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  I have 
submitted  names  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Michel.  I see. 

Mr.  Keppel.  All  the  prior  steps  have  been  taken  here,  so  we  are 
just  awaiting  the  action. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  I think  you  stated,  then,  that  the  $106  million 
would  be  matched  by  the  year  1965,  since  it  is  on  a 50-50  basis? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  correct. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECT  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  Michel.  Xow,  on  this  item  of  research  and  special  project 
activity,  aren’t  some  of  the  same  categories  listed  here  ? For  example, 
special  urban  problems  and  dropouts  are  also  included  in  the  research 
being  financed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  cooperative  research  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  same  purposes  could  be  served,  I agree. 

Mr.  Pateros.  There  is  a limitation  on  cooperative  research,  on  a 
contractual  basis;  the  vocational  program  permits  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities,  as  well  as  to  public  or  nonprofit,  private  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  to  local  educational  agencies.  So  we  have  a much 
broader  base  in  order  to  solicit  proposals  and  have  people  work  on 
the  projects.  It  also  provides  us,  really  the  only  opportunity  to  tie 
in  higher  education,  special  education,  States  departments  of  educa- 
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tion,  local  school  districts — all  in  the  same  type  of  demonstration  and 
pilot  project  from  the  same  source  of  funds. 

Mr.  Michel.  With  this  increasing  amount  under  vocational  train- 
ing, will  you  need  ever-increasing  amounts,  then,  in  the  cooperative 
research  program  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  amount  we  are  proposing  for  your  consideration 
this  year  in  cooperative  research  involves  an  increase  from  $11.5  mil- 
lion to  $17  million  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Were  not  this  vocational 
program  underway  with  this  area  being  taken  care  of,  and  had  not 
the  Congress  passed  authorization  and  appropriations  with  regard  to 
handicapped  children  of  $2  million,  the  amount  I personally  would 
have  recommended  for  cooperative  research  would  have  been  very 
much  larger,  sir.  That  is,  this  combination  of  research  programs  for 
mentally  retarded,  handicapped,  for  vocational  education  and  coop- 
erative research  is  the  reason  for  the  limited  request;  otherwise  the 
present  cooperative  research  request  would  simply  not  have  been  ade- 
quate, sir. 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Michel.  And  this  $30  million  for  the  construction  cost  of  five 
residential  vocational  schools  in  the  fiscal  year  1965,  how  will  you 
determine  the  communities  where  these  schools  will  be  located  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  act  itself  gives  certain  guidelines ; that  is,  the  serv- 
ice is  to  be  provided  for  youths  in  primarily  urban  areas,  where  these 
family  and  other  problems  are.  That  does  not,  I think,  restrict  it 
narrowly  geographically. 

Second,  the  intent  of  trying  to  help  the  problems  of  unemployment, 
which  are  associated  with  this,  would  again  narrow  the  range.  It  is 
our  intention,  of  course,  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  various  criteria  involved.  We  also  seek  their  advice  on  employ- 
ment needs. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  suspect  they  would  be  distributed  geo- 
graphically across  the  country? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Michel,  to  begin  with,  the  law  says 
they  should  have  geographical  spread,  but  if  one  takes  the  criteria  of 
all  that  is  laid  down  that  they  are  intended  to  meet,  there  would  have 
to  be  geographical  spread.  Obviously,  we  have  the  problem  in  every 
major  city  of  the  country.  The  purpose  might  not  meet  the  needs ; but 
it  might  demonstrate  the  possibilities  and  it  would  not  be  limited.  In 
larger  areas,  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  problems  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  these  schools  be  operated  by  the  State  board  or 
the  local  public  school  system  or  F ederal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I can  answer  one  question  negatively,  sir.  They  will 
not  be  operated  by  the  F ederal  Government.  These  would  come  under 
a proposal  that  would  or  would  not  be  approved.  The  proposal  could 
come  either  from  a local  board  of  education  or  from  a nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  college  or  university  or  some  equally  responsible  body.  I 
think  in  some  cases  it  may  well  be  they  would  not  be  operated  directly 
by  a local  board  of  education.  I think  that  is  quite  possible,  sir.  I do 
not  quite  see  them  being  operated  directly  by  a State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  though  I would  imagine  the  proposal  would  often 
come  with  its  support. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  HIRING  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  there  ever  be  any  case  where  any  of  the  teach- 
ers’ salaries  would  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Ivefpel.  Oh,  I think  the  proposal  would  cover  salaries,  and 
then  a grant  made  for  that  purpose.  That  grant  would  include 
salaries. 

Mr.  Michel.  Under  those  conditions,  then,  would  it  be  possible  for 
teachers  in  that  program  to  strike? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  not  put  my  mind  to  that  one,  Mr.  Michel.  I 
should  have  thought  that  if  the  school — I am  answering  off  the  top 
of  my  head — if  the  school  were  managed  by  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion, it  would  come  under  the  usual  local  regulations.  If  it  were  to 
be  handled  by,  let  us  say,  a university,  they  would  have  to  strike 
against  the  university  or  against  the  local  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  funds  now  put  up  for  vocational  education,  Mr. 
Michel,  which  go  to  the  localities,  of  course,  support  the  payment  of 
teachers’  salaries,  and  this  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  basic 
concept ; it  is  not  development  of  a new  concept  of  supporting  teachers 
to  a degree  they  have  not  been  supported  in  this  area.  They  would 
still  be  employees  of  the  local  school  district  or  whatever  the  organi- 
zation is  that  runs  the  particular  school. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Much  like  the  cooperative  research  programs.  I think 
that  is  a closer  analogy  here. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NEED  FOR  1964  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  we  leave  vocational  education,  Commissioner, 
will  you  just  tell  us  again  the  need  for  this  supplemental  $60  million 
and  what  would  be  some  of  the  consequences  if  you  do  not  get  it  in 
1964? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  consequences  are  serious. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  in  favor  of  it;  I think  something  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Keppel.  To  me,  sir,  the  consequences  are  serious.  I will  repeat, 
if  I may,  this  very  serious  problem  of  that  great  increase  in  the  age 
group  of  those  who  become  18  in  the  fiscal  year,  to  use  that  conven- 
ient designation,  fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal  year  1965.  Buildings  take 
a while  to  build.  Equipment  takes  a while  to  get  into  place,  as  well  as 
programs ; and  we  believe  that  with  the  supplemental  proposal  of  $60 
million  we  can  actually  get  to  work  and  fast,  to  complete  what  simply 
has  to  be  in  place,  in  our  judgment,  during  the  coming  year.  I think 
this  is  the  basic  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I had  one  more  question  on  one  area. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Take  all  the  time  you  want. 

NATIVE  ALASKANS 

Mr.  Michel.  It  was  prompted  by  my  having  just  returned  from 
the  49th  State,  Alaska.  In  an  off-the-hand  conversation  with  several 
of  the  university  officials  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  they  inquired 
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•as  to  whether  we  are  giving  any  special  atttention  or  training  to  some 
.20,000  native  Alaskans  who  are  not  being  utilized  today  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  any  means.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  advised  they  are  a 
real  drag  on  the  economy  by  continuing  to  clutter  up  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Is  any  special  consideration  going  to  be  given  in  that 
area?  they  asked;  and  I said,  “Well,  we  are  going  to  have  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  here  before  our  subcommittee,  and  I will 
raise  that  question.” 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  my  perhaps  unexpectedly  dramatic  answer  is 
that  the  reason  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocation  Education, 
Mr.  Arnold,  is  not  here  today  is  because  he  is  in  iUaska. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  had  that  before  our  committee  today,  and  the 
program  is  being  inaugurated  in  all  the  Indian  educational  institu- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  this  program.  They  are  working  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  problem,  but  this 
again  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  Michel.  Good.  I think  that  is  sufficient  for  the  record. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  for  vocational  education  follows:) 

Supplemental  Request  for  1964 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Vocational  Education 


Appropriation  fiscal  year  1964 0 

Request- $60,  000,  000 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

To  carry  out  the  activities  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Public  Law  88-210,  which  provides  for  a major  expansion  and  improvement  of 
existing  Federal-State  vocational  education  programs. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LANGUAGE 

The  proposed  language  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  implement 
those  provisions  of  the  act  which  are  effective  in  fiscal  year  1964.  In  accordance 
with  provisions  in  the  law,  10  percent  of  the  $60  million  requested,  or  $6  million, 
would  be  used  for  research  and  special  project  activities. 

Appropriation  Estimate 

“expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 

“For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
$60,000,000,  of  which  $5^,000,000  shall  he  for  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education,  construction  of  facilities,  and  other  services  and  activities  as  au- 
thorized hy  paragraphs  ( 1 ),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  4{a)  and 
$6,000,000  for  grants  for  the  purposes  of  section  4 (c) .” 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1964 

presently 

revised 

Increase 

available 

estimate 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$60, 000, 000 

+$60, 000, 000 
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Obligations  by  activities 


1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

1.  Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  . 

2.  Research  and  special  project  activities 

$54. 000, 000 
6,  000, 000 

+$54, 000,  000 
+6,  000,  COO 

Total  obligations 

60, 0CC,  000 

+60,  000,000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

1964 

Object  classification 

presently 

available 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$60, 000, 000 

+$60, 000,  000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  presently  available 

1964  revised  estimate $60,  000,  000 


Total  change 60, 000,  000 

INCREASES 

Program  increases : 

(a)  Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963_  54,000,000 

(b)  Research  and  special  project  activities 6,000,000 


Total 60,  000,  000 


Total 60,  000,  000 


Presently 

Revised 

Increase 

available 

estimate 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$60, 000,  000 

+$60,  000, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMxVTE 

Evidence  of  need 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand  and  improve  vocational  education  in  order 
for  the  Nation  to  progress  toward  goals  of  prosperity  and  full  employment. 

Twenty-six  million  persons  without  college  degrees  will  enter  the  labor  market 
during  the  1960’s ; it  is  estimated  at  the  present  rate  that  only  about  10  percent 
of  these  are  now  receiving  adequate  preparation  in  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  numbers  of  students  who  complete  the  fifth  grade  but  who  fail  to  complete 
high  school  have  been  estimated  at  40  percent  and  an  alarming  number  of  such 
young  people  between  the  (ages  of  16  to  21  are  classified  as  unemployed  and  out 
of  school. 

An  increasing  number  of  adults  are  being  enrolled  in  post-high-school  educa- 
tion for  upgrading  and  retraining  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
1960’s  approximately  20  million  adults  will  seek  this  kind  of  vocational  training. 

In  total,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  46  million  people  will  require 
inschool  and  out  of  school  vocational  education  during  the  1960’s  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Further,  the  number  of  young  people  who  require  special  services  in  terms  of 
educational  programs  has  become  a source  of  national  attention.  The  increas- 
ing evidence  of  large  pockets  of  poverty  and  ignorance  add  to  the  complexity  and 
urgency  of  educational  programs  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
depressed  areas  and  underprivileged  groups  in  our  society. 
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Public  Law  88-210  provides  for  a major  expansion  and  improvement  of  exist- 
ing Federal- State  vocational  education  programs  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in 
all  communities  “will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs, 
interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.”  Specifically,  the  act : 

(1)  Authorizes  additional  appropriations  beginning  with  $60  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  increasing  to  $225  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  there- 
after, to  assist  the  States  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  and  to  develop  new  programs. 

(2)  Amends  the  existing  George-Barden  and  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Acts  to  permit  the  transfer  of  appropriated  funds  within  the 
various  categories  of  vocational  education  in  the  States. 

(3)  Makes  permanent  the  existing  temporary  programs  for  practical- 
nurse  training  and  area  vocational  education  (title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act). 

(4)  Provides  a temporary  program  for  work-study  and  residential  voca- 
tional education  schools  for  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968. 

(5)  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  advisory  committees  on  vocational 
education  and  for  the  periodic  review  of  the  vocational  programs  and  laws. 

The  act  further  provides  that  90  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  be  allotted 
to  the  States  to  serve  the  following  populations  or  needs  : 

(a)  vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 

(6)  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for 
employment. 

(c)  vocational  education  for  persons  w'ho  have  entered  the  labor  market 
and  who  need  training  or  retraining  for  employment  purposes  (excluding 
persons  aided  by  other  Federal  programs). 

( d ) vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic, 
or  other  handicaps. 

( e ) construction  of  area  vocational  education  facilities  to  serve  regional 
needs,  and 

(/)  ancillary  services  or  activities  to  insure  quality  in  all  vocational 
education  programs,  such  as  training  and  supervision. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  a State  must  submit,  through  its  State  board  for 
vocational  education,  a plan  which  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  allocating  funds  among  the  purposes  outlined  above.  Such  programs 
must  be  related  to  current  and  projected  manpower  needs,  job  opportunities 
for  all  groups  in  the  State,  and  increased  State  resources  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  plans  also  must  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with  public 
employment  offices  for  information  on  reasonable  prospects  of  employment,  and 
for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  to  students  in  determining  occupations 
for  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 

Upon  approval  of  the  State  plan  the  Commissioner  will  make  allotments  to  the 
States  based  on  the  numbers  of  persons  in  such  groups  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  respective  States.  No  State  matching  is  required  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  although  in  subsequent  years,  Federal  payments  cannot  exceed  one-half 
of  a State’s  expenditures  under  an  approved  plan.  Furthermore,  any  State 
receiving  such  payments  must  spend  during  fiscal  year  1964  an  amount  which 
at  least  equals  the  amount  expended  for  federally  aided  vocational  education 
from  State  or  local  sources  during  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  act  also  provides  that  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  and  State  and 
local  agencies  for  research  and  leadership  training  programs,  and  experimental 
or  pilot  programs.  These  projects  would  concentrate  on  the  special  vocational 
education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  in  economically  depressed  com- 
munities having  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  which  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

A supplemental  estimate  of  $60  million,  the  maximum  authorization,  is  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1964 — -$54  million  for  grants  to  States  and  $6  million 
for  research  and  experimental  activities.  (Appropriations  currently  available 
in  fiscal  year  1964  are  $7,161,455  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  $34,756,000 
under  the  George-Barden  Act,  and  $15  million  under  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.) 
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It  is  anticipated  that  State  and  local  vocational  agencies  will  make  effective* 
use  of  these  additional  funds  to  recruit  staff,  plan  new  programs,  equip  facili- 
ties, and  initiate  construction  of  new  facilities,  looking  toward  the  major  ex- 
pansion of  programs  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Some  extension  of  pro- 
grams in  the  evenings  and  during  the  summer  months,  and  additions  to  present 
special  classes  for  hard-core  handicapped  persons  can  also  be  accomplished- 
Distribution  of  funds  by  State  is  shown  in  the  attached  table. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  amount  for  research  and  development  grants  can 
be  effectively  used  during  1964.  Projects  would  be  approved  and  obligated  by 
June  30, 1964,  and  completed  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

Estimated  distribution  of  $60,000,000  1 for  vocational  education  by  population 
groups  and  per  capita  income  ( limits  40  and  60  percent),  fiscal  year  1964 


Proposed 

State  State  amounts  2 


United  States  and 

outlying  parts $54,  000,  000 

50  States  and  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ___ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland — _ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota- 

Mississippi . : 

Missouri 

Montana 


52,  906,  612 
1,  268,  414 
63, 180 
438,  040 
669,  939 
3,  654,  428 
505,  768 
558,  543 
100,  897 
1,  556,  079 

1,  546,  666 
212,  849 
247,  058 

2,  312,  227 
1,  407,  891 

857,  805 
677,  784 
1, 163,  400 
1,  214, 104 
342,  715 
849,  073 
1,  270,  573 
2, 184,  647 
1,  051,  318 
860,  873 
1,  248,  904 
218,  496 


Proposed 


State  State  amounts  2 

Nebraska 424,  284 

Nevada 66,  284 

New  Hampshire 187,  582 

New  Jersey I,  321, 132 

New  Mexico— 347,  590 

New  York ! 3,  691,  084 

North  Carolina I,  863,  731 

North  Dakota 235,  587 

Ohio 2,  633,  317 

Oklahoma 843,  440 

Oregon — 505,  574 

Pennsylvania 3, 180,  644 

Rhode  Island 260,  056 

South  Carolina 1, 010,  796 

South  Dakota 240,  650 

Tennessee : 1,  374,  089 

Texas 3,  327,  550 

Utah 327,  990 

Vermont 138,  908 

Virginia 1,  508,  984 

Washington 801,  227 

West  Virginia 700,  045 

Wisconsin 1 1, 155, 150 

Wyoming 95,  294 

District  of  Columbia- 183,947 

American  Samoa 10,  000 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 27, 119 

Puerto  Rico — 1, 043,  256 

Virgin  Islands 13,  013 


1 10  percent  ($6, 000/, 000)  for  grants  by  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2 State  distribution  is  based  on  product  of  ( 1 ) the  Federal  allotment  percentages  with 
limits  of  40  and  60  percent,  based  on  average  per  capita  income  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
and  (2)  the  State  population  (a)  aged  15  to  19,  (b)  aged  20  to  24,  and  (c)  aged  25  to  64, 
plus  a distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  total  amount  received  by  the  State  under  (a),  (&),. 
and  (c),  above,  with  a minimum  of  $10,000. 


Request  for  1965 


Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Vocational  Education 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$34,  756,  000 
60,  000,  000 

94,  756,  000 

$183,  296,  000’ 

Proposed  supplemental  

Total 

183, 296,  000 
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Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

+$40, 000 
+52, 650, 000 
+5, 850, 000 
+5,  000,  000 
+25,  000,  000 

Grants  to  States  and.  possessions  under  George-Barden  and 
supplemental  acts . 

$34.  756, 000 
54,  000, 000 
6,  000, 000 

$34, 796,  000 
106,  650,  000 
11,850,000 
5,  000, 000 
25, 000,  000 

Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Research  and  special  project  activities 

Work-study  programs. . ..  

Residential  vocational  schools 

Total  obligations 

94,  756, 000 

183, 296,  000 

+88,  540, 000 

Obligations  by  objects 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions,  total 

$94, 756, 000 

$183, 296, 000 

+$88,  540,  000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation 0 

1964  proposed  supplemental $60,  000,  000 

Comparative  transfer  from  “Promotion  and  further  development  of 
vocational  education” 34,  756,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 94,  756,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 183,  296,  000 


Total  change +88,  540,  000 

INCREASES 

Program  increases : 

1.  To  increase  the  allotment  to  American  Samoa  to  the  full  au- 

thorization under  the  George-Barden  Act,  as  modified 40,  000 

2.  To  increase  the  allotment  to  the  States  under  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1963  to  the  full  authorization  for  1965 52,  650,  000 

3.  To  increase  the  amount  available  for  grants  and  special  proj- 

ect activities  to  the  full  authorization  for  1965 5,  850,  000 

4.  To  initiate  a work-study  program  authorized  in  1965 5,  000,  000 

5.  To  initiate  the  program  of  residential  schools  authorized  in 

1965.  The  combined  amounts  for  work-study  and  residen- 
tial school  represent  the  full  authorization  of  $30,000,000_  25,  000,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

1.  Public  Law  87-688  authorized  $80,000  to  be  allotted  to  American  Samoa  for 
participation  in  the  vocational  programs  under  the  George-Barden  Act ; $40,000 
was  appropriated  in  1964;  the  increase  will  permit  allotment  of  the  full 
authorization. 

2.  Public  Law  88-210,  approved  December  18,  1963,  authorizes  $106,650,000 
to  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  participation  in  the  expanded  vocational  educa- 
tion program ; $54  million  is  requested  in  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1964  ; 
the  increase  will  permit  allotment  of  the  full  authorization. 

3.  The  1964  supplemental  appropriation  includes  $6  million  for  grants  and 
special  project  activities  to  meet  the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youths. 
The  increase  of  $5,850,000  provides  a total  of  $11,850,000  for  this  purpose  in  1965. 

4.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968  authorizes  a work-study  program, 
new  in  1965,  to  provide  part-time  employment  to  students  in  attendance  in  voca- 
tional education  courses. 

5.  Grants  will  be  made  for  the  construction  of  five  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation schools  to  provide  for  certain  youths  needing  full-time  study  on  a resi- 
dential basis. 
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Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

$18, 673, 261 
23,  673,  261 
28.  500,  000 
33,  750, 081 

33,  750,  081 
32, 602,  081 
31,  702, 081 

33. 672,  081 

34. 672,  000 

34,  756.  000 
60,  000, 000 

183,296,000 

$23, 673, 261 
23, 673, 261 
i 29, 267, 081 

33. 442. 081 

33. 750. 081 

33. 702. 081 
33, 702,  081 

33,  672, 000 
34, 672,  000 

34,  756,  000 

$23,  673, 261 
26, 500, 000 
31, 442,  081 
33,  750,  081 
33,  750,  081 

33,  702,  081 
33, 702, 081 
33, 672,  000 
34, 716,  000 

34,  756, 000 

$23, 673,  261 
26,  500, 000 
31,  442, 081 
33,  750, 081 
33,  750, 081 
33,  702, 081 

33,  702,  081 
33, 672,  000 

34,  716, 000 
34, 756, 000 

1956  

1957  

1958  . . 

1959 

I960  --  

1961  

1962 

1963  - 

1964  - --  . ..... 

Supplemental  _ 

1965 - 

1 Supplemental  estimate  of  $2,000,000  not  considered  by  House. 

Note. — Amounts  include  the  appropriation  “Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion’’ for  fiscal  years  1955-64. 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Grants  to  States  and  possessions  under  the  George-Barden 
and  supplemental  acts  (object  class  41) 

$34, 756,000 

$34, 796, 000 

+$40, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

An  amount  of  $34,796,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  for  grants  to  the 
States  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  programs.  Of  this  amount,  $29,311,000 
is  for  allotment  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  title  I of  the  George-Barden 
Act ; $5  million  for  practical  nurse  training ; $180,000  for  the  fishery  trades ; 
$80,000  for  Guam ; $80,000  for  American  Samoa,  an  increase  of  $40,000  over  the 
1964  level ; and  $145,000  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  amounts 
requested  represent  the  full  authorization  except  for  the  fishery  trades. 

Negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Governor  of  American  Samoa  for  the  development  of  a vocational  education 
program  in  1964.  Past  experience  with  the  initiation  of  programs  in  other  pos- 
sessions has  been  that  once  the  program  was  underway  the  level  of  the  authori- 
zation has  been  utilized. 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  formulas  for  the  six 
basic  areas  of  instruction  covered  by  the  act,  as  amended.  Based  upon  State  re- 
quest and  approval  by  the  Commissioner,  any  portion  of  an  allotment  for  any 
purpose  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  eligible  purpose  within  a State’s  total 
allotment. 

The  ongoing  George-Barden  programs  continue  to  serve  the  demands  for  train- 
ing in  the  areas  shown  below  with  their  estimated  1964  and  1965  enrollments  and 
estimated  increases  above  the  1962  actual. 


Instructional  area 

Estimated  enrollments 

Estimated 
increase, 
1965  estimate 
over  1962 
actual 

1964 

1965 

Agriculture  - - - - - 

855. 000 

330. 000 
1,  900,  0G0 
1,  090, 000 

3, 000 
72,  000 

860,000 
335,  000 
1,  955,  000 
1, 150,  000 
4, 000 
80,  000 

38, 000 
14,  000 

229. 000 

145. 000 
2, 000 

31,  000 

Distributive  occupations 

Home  economics 

Trades  and  industry. 

Fishery  occupations  . 

Practical  nursing  

Total  

4,  250, 000 

4,  384,  000 

459, 000 

1964 

proposed 

supplemental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

$60,  COO,  000 

$148, 500, 000 

+$88, 500, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  part  A of  Public  Law  88-210,  expands 
and  broadens  the  scope  of  vocational  education  to  fit  individuals  of  all  employ- 
able ages  for  gainful  employment  in  all  occupations.  The  act  contains  the  follow- 
ing major  provisions : 

(1)  Authorizes  appropriations  ranging  from  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
to  $260  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year.  These 
amounts  are  in  addition  to  continuing  authorizations  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Barden  Vocational  Education  Acts  and  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act ; 

(2)  Authorizes  and  encourages  the  expansion  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
by  providing  for  (a)  the  fullest  use  of  resources  to  meet  the  changing  training 
needs  of  both  youth  and  adults ; ( 6 ) the  development,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  flexible  and  imaginative  training  methods  and  school  holding  techniques 
for  the  prevention  of  school  dropouts  and  the  flooding  of  the  labor  market  with 
untrained  or  unproductive  persons  ; (c)  the  inclusion  of  all  existing  and  emerging 
occupational  areas;  (d)  the  construction  and  operation  of  residential  schools  for 
those  15-  to-21-year-olds  whose  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  environmental 
experiences  indicate  that  they  will  particularly  benefit  from  a more  controlled 
learning-living  experience;  and  (e)  a work-study  program  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  those  in  the  15-  to-20-year  age  group  who  attend  vocational  courses 
on  a full-time  basis  but  who  might  otherwise  discontinue  their  education  for 
economic  reasons ; 

(3)  Makes  permanent  the  programs  for  practical  nurse  training  and  area 
vocational  education  (title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act)  and 
places  special  emphasis  upon  the  construction  of  area  vocational  schools  through 
the  use  of  Federal  matching  grants  ; and 

(4)  Authorizes  advisory  committees  for  the  periodic  review  of  vocational 
programs  and  legislation. 


1964 

proposed 

supplemental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Grants  to  States  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

■Research  and  special  project  activities 

$54, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 

$106, 650, 000 
11, 850, 000 

+$52, 650, 000 
+5, 850, 000 

Total,  object  class  41 

60, 000, 000 

118, 500, 000 

+58,  500, 000 

An  amount  of  $118,500,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965,  an  increase  of 
$58,500,000  over  the  1964  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of  $60  million  to 
support:  (a)  Vocational  education  of  persons  in  various  age  groups;  (6)  con- 
struction of  area  vocational  schools;  (c)  special  ancillary  programs  to  assure 
quality  in  vocational  education;  and  ( d ) grants  for  research,  experimentation, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects.  Ninety  percent  of  the  funds  so  appropriated 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  based  upon  a formula  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  three  age  ranges  and  the  per  capita  income 
in  the  respective  States.  At  least  one-third  of  each  State’s  allotment  must  be 
applied  primarily  to  the  high  school  dropouts  or  young  unemployed  high  school 
graduates  in  need  of  vocational  training  and  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools.  At  least  3 percent  shall  be  used  for  ancillary  services  to  assure  quality 
programs.  Unneeded  or  unused  funds  in  one  or  more  States  may  be  reallotted. 
The  10  percent  not  allotted  to  the  States  is  to  be  used  in  making  grants  for  re- 
search and  special  project  activities. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 26  million  persons  without  college  degrees  will  enter  the  labor  market 
during  the  1960’s.  Only  about  10  percent  of  this  number  are  now  receiving 
adequate  preparation  through  vocational  education  programs. 

Based  upon  labor  market  surveys,  it  is  expected  that  about  20  million  em- 
ployed persons  will  require  retraining  during  this  decade.  Only  10  million  were 
similarly  accommodated  during  the  last  decade. 

The  dropout  rate  in  our  schools  is  about  40  percent.  The  President’s  Commit- 
tee on  Youth  Employment  found  that  a 1962  monthly  average  of  700,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  listed  as  out-of-school  and  unem- 
ployed. Many  dropouts  give  financial  problems  as  their  reason  for  discontinuing 
30-012—  64^— pt.  1 21 
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their  education.  A 1961  survey  in  Maryland  revealed  that  11  percent  of  the  high 
school  dropouts  left  school  for  this  reason.  A well-planned  work-study  program 
will  help  keep  these  youths  in  school,  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  will  avoid 
the  need  of  supporting  them  and  their  families  at  public  expense,  as  might 
happen  if  they  remain  untrained. 

At  least  46  million  persons  will  require  in-school  and  out-of-school  vocational 
education  during  this  decade  to  meet  the  Nation’s  manpower  needs  and  to  pre- 
pare workers  for  transition  to  new  technologies  and  away  from  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations.  The  prevention  of  school  dropouts,  rather  than  their 
rehabilitation,  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  vocational  education  under  the 
broadened  authority  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Expanded  and 
improved  vocational  training  which  will  be  made  possible  by  the  new  legislation 
should  eventually  obviate  the  necessity  for  such  emergency  training  activities 
as  are  currently  required  to  be  performed  under  both  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  and  Area  Redevelopment  Acts. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  expanded  training  programs,  increased  numbers, 
and  constant  variation  of  occupational  requirements  demand  a greatly  expanded 
Federal  assistance  program  if  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are  to  meet 
the  need.  Even  under  the  more  limited  and  narrower  federally  reimbursed 
programs,  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  States 
and  local  communities  were  already  matching  Federal  dollars  on  a 5-to-l  ratio. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  UNDER  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

Work  program,  1964  and  1965 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. — Major  revisions 
of  class  schedules  should  not  be  expected  to  become  effective  during  1964  for 
in-school  training  because  the  last  term  of  the  year  will  already  be  well  underway 
by  the  time  supplemental  funds  are  available.  However,  State  and  local  plan- 
ning, instructional  staff  recruiting,  in-service  training,  and  acquisition  and 
installation  of  both  additional  and  replacement  equipment  can  be  done  in  prep- 
aration for  1965. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  an  additional  1,750,000  new  students  will  be  in- 
cluded in  federally  reimbursed  in-school  vocational  education  programs  in  1965. 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  these  will  be  studying  office  occupations  courses. 
The  following  Department  of  Labor  statistics  indicate  the  importance  of  office 
occupations  to  the  Nation’s  work  force:  (a)  15  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed in  office  occupations  and  (&)  36  percent  of  the  employed  high  school 
graduates  of  June  1962  entered  employment  through  office  occupations.  This 
field  of  instruction  was  not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  prior  legislation. 

Other  areas  of  instruction  and  training  which  will  experience  significant  in- 
creased emphasis  are : distributive  education,  women’s  occupations,  and  trades 
and  industry  (particularly  the  newer  techniques  and  the  new  and  emerging 
occupations). 

(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  left  high  school. — A concen- 
trated effort  to  seek  out  and  counsel  thousands  of  school  dropouts  will  be  started 
in  1964.  The  crash  program  conducted  with  special  funds  during  a few  weeks 
of  the  summer  of  1963  resulted  in  the  return  of  some  30,000  youth  to  the  class- 
room. This  effort  can  now  be  set  up  on  a continuing  basis.  Also  some  short 
courses  will  be  set  up  for  such  returnees  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  many  such  courses  will  be  continued  into  the  summer  months. 

Efforts  begun  during  1964  to  return  dropouts  to  the  classroom  will  be  inten- 
sified and  should  result  in  the  return  of  at  least  50,000  during  1965.  Special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  interesting  and  challenging  instruction  for  them. 
An  additional  10,000  graduates  are  expected  to  return  for  special  vocational 
training  in  selected  occupational  areas. 

(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market. — The  skills  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  group  are  obsolete  or  are 
being  superseded.  Many  can  benefit  from  part-time  courses  of  10  or  more  weeks 
duration.  Some  of  these  courses  can  be  staffed  and  equipped  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  1964  fiscal  year  with  many  of  the  courses  continuing  into  the 
summer. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  presently  employed  persons  will  require  additional 
training  if  they  are  to  remain  gainfully  employed  until  normal  retirement  age. 
These  persons  can  be  trained,  on  a part-time  basis,  to  change  or  update  their 
skills  to  meet  the  requirements  of  automation  and  new  technology.  Because  of 
difficulties  in  financing  the  regular  in-school  programs,  many  school  systems  find 
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it  almost  impossible  to  finance  their  adult  training  programs.  Therefore,  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  88-210  and  an  increasing  acceptance 
by  employed  persons  of  the  need  for  updating  their  training  could  result  in 
an  additional  enrollment  of  200,000  persons  in  these  programs  during  1965. 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  the  academically  and  socioeconomically  handi- 
capped.— This  potential  group  of  dropouts  requires  special  courses  and  instruc- 
tion to  help  meet  their  specific  deficiencies.  This  is  primarily  a big  city  problem. 
In  1964  at  least  25  cities  with  hard  core  problems  in  this  area  can  begin  the  ex- 
pansion of  special  classes  by  acquiring  needed  equipment  and  by  providing  addi- 
tional supervisory  and  instructional  staff  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year.. 
The  cost  of  adequate  equipment  and  specially  trained  staff  has  been  a constant 
deterrent  to  the  expansion  of  training  programs.  Based  upon  a range  of  programs 
already  being  conducted  on  a modest  scale  in  some  cities  and  the  expansion  which 
will  begin  during  the  latter  part  of  1964,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  an  increased 
enrollment  of  20,000  such  students  will  occur  during  1965. 

(5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  schools. — At  least  16  States  have  some 
State  and/or  local  funds  appropriated  and  available  for  this  purpose  in  1964 
and  can,  therefore,  use  those  funds  to  match  Federal  funds.  The  number  of  such 
contracts  and  the  amount  of  funds  so  committed  by  June  30,  1964,  will  depend  in 
large  part,  upon  the  availability  date  of  supplemental  funds. 

Of  the  32  States  with  plans  for  construction  of  area  vocational  schools  (see 
table  I),  11  of  their  legislatures  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  calendar  year  1964. 
Sixty-seven  area  schools  are  planned  by  these  States. 

(6)  Ancillary  services. — The  minimum  of  3 percent  of  the  allotments  to  States 
under  Public  Law  88-210  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  to  strengthen  State 
supervisory  and  administrative  staffs,  develop  new  instructional  materials,  and 
conduct  in-service  and  other  training. 

The  expanded  vocational  program  will  require  increased  professional  and 
clerical  staffing  at  the  State  level  for  both  supervision  and  administration.  It  is 
expected  that  Federal  funds  will  finance  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  an 
average  of  six  additional  positions  for  each  State. 

Extensive  in-service  and  other  teacher  training  programs  will  be  needed  in  most 
States  to  improve  quality  and  to  indoctrinate  teachers  in  both  new  methods  and 
materials  and  in  new  technologies  and  occupations. 

Local  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  will  help  school  systems  adapt  to  the 
new  and  different  programs  which  will,  more  and  more,  be  tailored  to  the  variety 
of  individual  needs. 

Extensive  materials  development  activities  will  be  needed  during  1965  in  many 
of  the  States  to  provide  curriculum  materials  and  study  guides  for  teachers  and 
students. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

The  more  complex  our  society  becomes — particularly  in  its  social  and  tech- 
nological aspects — the  less  equipped  and  fit  are  the  members  of  certain  disad- 
vantaged groups  to  take  their  place  as  productive  individuals  in  their  commu- 
nities. They  are  actually  overwhelmed  by  the  enormity  of  the  problem  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  their  present  low  levels  of  training  (and  frequently  low 
aptitudes)  and  that  required  by  a rapidly  changing  technology.  Research  and 
experimentation  into  methods  of  “reaching”  and  teaching  individual  members  of 
these  groups  will  be  of  top  priority  during  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  10  percent  of  the  funds  requested  to  be  appropriated  in  1964,  or  $6  million, 
which  is  for  the  Commissioner’s  use  in  making  grants  will  be  concentrated  on 
research  and  demonstration  in  those  problem  areas  which  are  related  to : special 
urban  problems,  depressed  areas,  the  socioeconomically  handicapped,  and  the 
dropouts.  Also  training  institutes  for  State  supervisory  personnel  will  be  con- 
ducted and  will  concentrate  upon  the  expanded  program  areas  and  also  upon 
instructional  methods  and  materials. 

Of  the  $11,850,000  for  1965,  approximately  $4,500,000  is  contemplated  for  re- 
search into  learning,  teaching,  methods,  and  materials  in  an  effort  to  develop 
more  effective  ways  of  meeting  the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youth 
with  the  particular  goal  of  eventually  developing  programs  to  meet  all  voca- 
tional training  needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

Grants  will  be  made  for  curriculum  development  centers  to  produce  materials 
which  take  advantage  of  research  findings  and  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
ever-changing  training  requirements. 

It  is  expected  that  almost  half  of  the  available  total  will  be  used  for  demon- 
stration centers  to  test  and  modify  new  methods  and  materials  in  a variety  of 
both  large  and  small  community  settings. 
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Finally,  approximately  twenty-four  7-week  institutes  of  30  persons  each  will  be 
conducted  for  State  supervisors  to  provide  both  orientation  in  new  methods  and 
materials  and  rapid  transition  to  new  occupations  and  their  training 
requirements. 


1964 

proposed 

supplemental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Work  study  programs  and  residential  vocational  schools  (ob- 
ject class  41) 

$30, 000, 000 

+$30, 000, 000 

An  amount  of  $30  million,  the  maximum  authorized,  is  requested  to  be 
appropriated  for  work-study  programs  and  residential  vocational  schools.  The 
Commissioner  determines  the  portion  to  be  used  for  each  purpose  and  the  amount 
so  designated  for  work-study  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  populations  in  the  15  to  20  year  age  group. 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  large  urban  communities  have  thousands  of  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  21  years  who  are  living  under  such  crowded  and  slum  conditions 
that  they  almost  literally  live  on  the  streets  and  have  no  solid  family  or  home 
environment.  This  condition  often  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a 
normal  education.  They  constitute  a great  educational  challenge  because  of 
their  economic  and  social  problems.  These  youths  are  in  need  of  full-time 
study  on  a residential  basis  in  order  to  benefit  from  vocational  training. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a residential  school  program,  it 
is  proposed  to  make  grants  for  100  percent  of  the  construction  cost  of  five 
residential  schools  during  fiscal  year  1965.  This  is  the  number  of  schools 
which  conforms  to  congressional  intent  as  developed  in  testimony  in  the 
Senate.  Proposals  will  be  sought  from  State  boards,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  educational  agencies  desirous  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  schools. 

In  order  that  a flexible  and  complete  curriculum  may  be  offered,  each  school 
should  provide  for  at  least  1,000  students.  The  cost  of  such  a facility  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $5  million  and  will  provide  20  shops  or  laboratories,  20  classrooms, 
equipment,  dormitories,  health,  dining,  and  recreation  facilities.  The  per-student 
cost  for  room,  board,  instruction,  and  related  services  is  estimated  to  be  $2,000 
per  year.  . . 

In  making  grants  for  the  construction  of  residential  schools  the  Commissioner 
will  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  large  urban  areas  with  large 
numbers  of  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed  and  he 
will  seek  to  attain  equitable  geographic  distribution  of  such  schools. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Since  many  school  dropouts  give  financial  reasons  for  discontinuing  their 
education,  work  assistance  will  encourage  full-time  school  attendance  by  both 
potential  and  existing  dropouts  having  proven  financial  need.  During  fiscal 
year  1965  it  is  planned  that  jobs  in  public  schools  and  other  public  agencies  will 
be  found  for  more  than  25,000  full-time  vocational  education  students.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  students  will  be  employed  9 
months  at  an  average  compensation  of  $20  per  month.  An  amount  of  $500,000 
is  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  development  of  the  supplementary  State 
plan  and  the  administration  of  the  program.  This  will  encourage  certain 
unemployed  dropouts  to  return  and  will  provide  the  needed  incentive  for  other 
students  to  continue  their  vocational  training  until  they  can  become  fully 

self-sufficient.  , , 

Payments  to  the  States  will  be  made  in  advance  and  at  such  times  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  for  expenditure  by  the  States.  Allotments  to  the  States 
are  shown  on  table  II,  attached. 
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Table  I. — State  information  relating  to  area:  vocational  schools 


State  or  possession 

1964, 
number 
of  existing 
post-high 
school-type 
area 

vocational- 
technical 
schools  i 

1964, 
number 
of  similar 
schools 
under  con- 
struction 

1964-65, 
number 
of  similar 
schools  for 
which  State 
and  local 
funds  are 
already 
available 

1964-65, 
number 
of  similar 
schools  an- 
ticipated or 
projected 1  2 

487 

43 

41 

156 

11 

22 

6 

2 

3 i 

2 

33 

2 

71 

4 

13 

16 

2 

i 

2 

2 

1 

3 1 

21 

18 

8 

6 

7 

3 10 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

9 

1 

11 

TTanssass  . ... 

6 

6 

38 

TCentncky  _ 

14 

9 

Louisiana  __  _ 

27 

1 

1 

Maine 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Maryland 

7 

Massachusetts 

7 

2 

s 14 

Michigan 

22 

Minnesota  

14 

3 

1 

Mississippi  

7 

33 

Missouri 

1 

2 

1 

Montana 

N'e.hraska. 

1 

4 

Nevada 

2 

N ew  H ampshire  

2 

1 

2 

3 

New  Jersey 

14 

3 5 

New  Mexico  - _ _ 

2 

3 

New  York 

3 

4 

North  Carolina 

16 

4 

North  Dakota 

1 

Ohio 

10 

1 

Oklahoma _ 

13 

1 

2 

2 

Oregon 

9 

1 

5 

Pennsylvania __  _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

s 15 

Rhode  Island _ - - 

1 

1 

3 4 

South  Carolina  _ ______ 

9 

4 

2 

3 2 

South  Dakota 

3 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

2 

Texas  - 

34 

3 

Utah 

3 

1 

Vermont  

4 

8 

Virginia. 

9 

Washington _ __ 

20 

6 

West  Virginia : 

6 

Wisconsin  _ 

25 

1 

Wyoming  _ _ 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Guam  _ 

Puerto  Rico  

2 

Virgin  Islands  __  

1 Included  are  71  area  vocational-technical  schools  that  were  opened  and  put  into  operation  in  1963. 

2 This  number  indicates  firm  plans  for  construction,  and  in  each  of  these  States  there  exists  enabling 
legislation  that  makes  further  planning  possible.  It  is  anticipated  that  State  legislatures  which  meet  in 
January  will  be  appropriating  funds  for  construction  purposes. 

2 State  legislatures  are  scheduled  to  meet  during  calendar  year  1964. 
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Table  II. — Allotment  of  funds  to  States  and  possessions,  George-Barden  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  ( Public  Law  88-210 ),  fiscal  year  1965 


State  or  possession 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia, 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi — 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

American  Samoa 

Guam. 

Puerto  Rico. 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 


$141, 445,  823 


3, 299, 445 
301, 430 
1,  058,  794 
1, 878,  749 
9,  000, 788 
1, 300,  698 

1,  424, 365 
362, 225 

3,  738,  561 
3,  951,  533 
579,  696 
720,  527 
6,  052, 189 
3,  783,  964 

2,  620, 107 
1, 884, 485 
3, 220, 644 
3, 026,  833 

885,681 
2, 116, 204 
3, 086,  111 
5,  568,  981 
2,  991, 014 

2,  506, 172 

3,  435,  499 
639, 441 

1,285,  066 
288,  710 
528,  277 
3,215,  901 
876, 354 
9, 167, 155 

5,  099, 154 
766,  824 

6,  734,  754 
2, 177,  556 

1,  348,  510 

7,  913,  808 
674, 729 

2,  674, 965 
778, 490 

3,  708,  232 
8, 206,  499 

806, 156 
432, 145 
3,  879,  650 
2,079, 013 
1, 803, 215 
3, 232, 911 
346, 006 
521,  099 
97, 685 
147, 071 
3, 149, 297 
72, 455 


Public  Law 
88-210 


$106,  650,  000 


2,  505, 166 
124,  783 
865, 145 

1,323,155 
7, 217,  634 
998,  910 
1, 103, 143 
199, 275 

3,  073,  316 

3,  054,  725 
420, 385 
487,  949 

4,  566, 737 
2,  780,  639 

1,  694, 197 
1, 338, 650 
2, 297,  760 
2, 397,  903 

676,  875 
1, 657, 201 

2,  509,  430 
4,  314,  761 
2, 076, 394 
1, 700, 256 
2,  466, 633 

431,  538 
837, 977 
130,  914 
370,481 
2,  609, 286 
706, 255 
7, 290, 030 
3, 680, 939 
465, 294 
5, 200,  902 

1,  665, 826 
998,  528 

6. 281,  893 
513,  621 

1, 996, 362 
475, 293 

2,  713, 879 
6,  572, 039 

647,  805 
274, 349 
2,  980,  301 
1,  582, 454 
1, 382,  616 

2. 281,  465 
188, 210 
363, 303 

17,  685 
53,  562 
2, 060,  470 
25,  701 


George- 

Barden 


$34, 795, 823 


794, 279 
176,  647 
193,  649 
555,  594 
1,  783, 154 
301,  788 
321, 222 
162, 950 
665,  245 
896,  808 
159, 311 
232,  578 
1, 485,  452 
1,  003, 325 
925,  910 
545,  835 
922, 884 
628,  930 
208,  806 
459, 003 
576, 681 
1, 254, 220 
914,  620 
805,  916 
968,  866 
207,  903 
447, 089 
157, 796 
157,  796 
606,  615 
170, 099 
1, 877, 125 
1, 418, 215 
301,  530 
1, 533,  852 
511,  730 
349, 982 
1, 631, 915 
161, 108 
678, 603 
303, 197 
994, 353 
1,  634,  460 
158, 351 
157,  796 
899,  349 
496,  559 
420,  599 
951,  446 
157,  796 
157,  796 
80, 000 
93,  509 
1,088,827 
46,  754 


Actual  obligations  of  grant  funds  for  vocational  education  State  by  State  under  the  Qeorge-Barden  and  supplemental  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1963  i 
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Title  II,  prac- 

final  nnrco 

training 

(9) 

| 

$5, 000, 000. 00 

100, 000.00 
0 

27.975. 00 
80,  263. 00 

318,  202.34 
53,  074. 80 

46. 405. 00 
24, 957. 77 

115, 974.  74 
129,  556. 00 
25, 378.85 
37, 049. 91 
234,  694.00 

94,  944.00 

95,  760.00 

53. 853. 00 
123,  323.  00 
100, 188.  82 

37,  261.  39 
31, 309.  00 
83,  309.  00 
215,  204.  50 
137, 355.  00 
110, 425.  00 
139,  966.  00 
25.  034.  CO 
49,  588.  00 
25,137.  36 
27,637.36 
108,  250. 15 
27,096.  87 
321, 176.  00 

States  for  fiscal 

11 
&!  ® 

11 

j 

$155, 105. 20 

3. 228. 00 
8, 245. 20 

0 

868. 00 
14,  724. 00 
0 
0 

4. 410.00 
10,  910. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 188.00 
0 
0 

41, 934.  00 
11,412. 00 

C 

9, 000. 00 
0 
0 

3, 456.  00 
C 
0 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9,282.  00 
expenditure  by 

Trades  and 
industry 

(7) 

j 

$8,215,703.00 

136. 819. 00 

40. 000. 00 

59. 848. 00 
69,  493. 00 

734. 905. 00 
77,  699. 00 

119,  947.00 

40. 000.  00 
231,  520. 00 
168,  921.00 

40,  000.  00 
40,  000. 00 
454,  728.00 
199,  553. 00 

100. 101.00 
88,  769.  00 

118,  973.  00 
144,  463.  00 
44,  COS.  00 
142, 870.  00 
244,  251.  CO 
352, 680.  00 
135, 024.  00 
78, 125.  00 
180,  539.  0C 
40,000.  0C 
52,674.  00 
40,  000.  CO 
40,  000.  00 
287,  381.  00 

42.661.00 
786, 244. 00 

nts  available  for 

»— 1 

Home 

economics 

(6) 

| 

$8, 182,825.00 

213. 135. 00 
40, 000. 00 
47, 907. 00 

147,  526. 00 
309,  808.00 
66,  636. 00 
79,  425. 00 
40, 000.00 

186. 426. 00 
254,  730.00 

40,  000. 00 
60,  587. 00 
280,  445. 00 

253. 208. 00 

187. 127. 00 
122,  803.  00 
243,  468.  00 
172, 878.  00 

68,  224.  00 
122,  368.  00 
122,  251.  00 
301, 140.  00 
186,  588. 00 

196. 130. 00 
2C8,  545.  00 

48,  596.  00 
93,  240.  00 
40,  000. 00 
40,  000.  00 
100,  051.  00 
46, 895.  00 
354,  071. 00 

the  actual  amou 

Distributive 

occupations 

(5) 

j 

j 

$2,602, 298.00 

45, 557. 80 
15, 201.47 
18, 159. 68 
24, 911.16 
219,190.03 
24,  460. 18 
35, 355. 58 
15,  201.47 
69, 053. 19 
54,  989. 80 
15,  201.47 
15,  201.47 
140,  590.31 
65,  022. 78 
38,  456. 68 

29,  980.  00 
42,  369.  54 
45,  422.  00 

7.  000.  00 
42,  669.  00 
70,  850.  00 
109, 100.  97 
47. 608.  98 

30,  375.  58 
60,  243. 43 
15,  COO.  00 
19,  681.  85 
15,  000. 00 

6,  000.  00 
84, 606.  32 
15, 201.  47 
230,941.00 

t for  1963  and  are 

Agriculture 

(4) 

j 

i 

j 

$10,  309,  997. 00 

288, 826. 92 
10,  000.00 
40,  773. 31 
237,  772. 62 
239,  652. 26 
91,  454.  53 
40,  773. 31 
40,  773.31 
75,  580. 47 
291, 998. 05 
40,  773. 31 
95, 197.52 
403,  531.41 
348,  060.34 
474,  791.94 
225,  430.  00 
392,  761. 14 
167. 148. 15 
40,  773,  31 
77,479.00 
40,  000.  00 
316, 129.  75 
421,  242.  32 
389,188.38 
387,  724. 62 
75,  708.  90 
221, 166.  00 
40, 000. 00 
40,  773.  31 
40,  773.  31 
41,772.  26 
232,826.  81 

appropriation  ac 

Total 

(3) 

i 

; 

$29,  465, 928.20 

687,  566. 72 
113,  446.67 
166,  687.99 
480,  570. 78 

1,  518,  279. 29 
260,  249.  71 
275,  500. 89 
140, 384. 78 
573,  489. 66 
770,  638. 85 
135,  974. 78 
200,  985. 99 

1, 279,  294.  72 
865, 844. 12 
801,  664.  62 
466,  982.  00 
797,  571.  68 
571,  845. 15 
171,414.31 

385,  386.  00 
486, 352.  00 

1,  079,  050.  72 
790,463.  30 
697,  274.  96 
837, 052.  05 
179, 304.  90 

386,  761.  85 
135, 000.  00 
126,  773.  31 
512,  811.63 
146,519.  73 

1, 613, 364.  81 

t provision  of  the 

Grand  total 
(2) 

$34,690,  928.20 

34,465,  928.20 

787,  566. 72 

113. 446. 67 
194,  662. 99 
560,  833.78 

1,836,  481.63 
313, 324.  51 
321,  905. 89 
165, 342. 55 
689,  464. 40 
900, 194. 85 
161,  353.  63 
238,  035. 90 

1, 513,  888. 72 
960,  788. 12 
897, 424. 62 
520,  835.  00 
920,  894.  68 
672,  033.  97 
208, 675.  70 
416, 695.00 
569,661.  00 

1,  294,  255.  22 
927, 818.  3C 
813,  699.  £6 
977, 018.  05 
2C4, 338.  90 
436,  349.  85 
160, 137.  36 

154.410.67 
621,C61.78 
173, 616.  60 

1,934,540. 81 

of  the  reallotmen 

S 

1 

02 

< 3 

Grand  total,  including  supplemental  acts. 
Total 

Alabama, 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii... _. 

Idaho 

Illinois..... 

Indiana  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

iNew  i oric i 

1 These  allotments  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  < 
year  1963. 

its  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  reallotment  provision  of  the  appropriation  act  for  1963  and  are  the  actual  amounts  available  for  expenditure  by  States  for  fiscal 


Actual  obligations  of  grant  funds  for  vocational  education  State  by  State  under  the  George-Barden  and  supplemental  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30.  1963  1 — Continued 
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1? 

Hi 

I1 

training 

(9) 

$204, 880.  00 
46, 660.  00 
244, 344.  84 
69, 926.  00 
66,  752.  97 
291,213.  30 
23, 274.  00 
68,  033.  00 
46, 301.  00 
143,  648.  00 
251,120.  00 
25,225.  57 
22,  796.  00 
129,923.  00 
88,  610.  86 
50,  761.  00 
151,566.  24 
12,  796.  00 
25, 137.  36 
0 

is  : 
sS  i 

jT®  j 
1 

I 

i i i 

Fishery  trades 
and  industry 

(8) 

$15, 120.  00 
0 
0 
0 

3, 312.  00 
0 
0 
0 
0 

576.  00 

7, 902.  00 
0 
0 

3,332.  00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 : i 

ii  ! 

o : i 

i i 
i i 

i i 
i i 
i i 

Ii! 
| ! ! 

Trades  and 
industry 

(7) 

ooooooooooooooooooo  jc 

!s 

g § § § & § ^ g g s 1* 

1 : i 

|!  i 

O i *■ 
- : : 

i i 

j j 
1 j 

& _ 

Home 

economics 

(6) 

$397,977.  00 
59,  206.  00 
373, 268.  00 
124,  772.  00 
96. 605.  00 
464,  891.  00 
40, 000.  00 
202,  470.  00 
59,  725.  00 
245, 971.  00 
345,  666.  00 
40, 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 
254,  608.  00 
131, 487.  00 
166,  073.  00 
206, 572.  00 
40, 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 

1 : i 

ti  ; 

5 i i 
: ! 
; ; 

1 

P 

Distributive 

occupations 

(5) 

$63, 539. 11 
15,  000.  00 
135,  364.  04 
32, 470.  34 
24, 339.  00 
155,  766.  00 
7, 500.  00 
33, 227.  38 
15,201.47 
49,  087.  00 
133, 596.  62 
15, 201.  47 
15,  000.  00 
54, 589.  00 
39,  790.  36 
25, 944.  86 
55, 110.  40 
15,  000.  00 
15, 201.  47 

i i 

i i 

^ i * 

§ S i 

3 1 i 

i i 

i i 

■ i 

i i 

i i 

i i 
; ; 

i i 

Agriculture 

(4) 

$579,567. 13 
146, 543.  35 
370,  400.  00 
185, 653.11 
97, 276.  00 
255,  429.  50 
35,  000.  00 
251,  759.  90 
147,  467.  89 
420,  666.  39 
497,  908.  37 
40,  773.  31 
40,  000.  00 
279,  355.  00 
117,  036.73 
86,  706.  48 
397.  092.  28 
40, 000.  00 
0 

1 1 i 
l;  ! 
i\  \ 
i 1 

; | 

i i 

i i 
: ; 

Total 

(3) 

$1, 235, 249.  24 
260,  749.  35 
1,317, 926.  04 
441,755.  45 
299, 422.  00 
1,399,837.50 
123, 372.  00 
584, 507.  28 
262, 394.  36 
858, 683.  39 
1,409,553.  99 
136, 449.  78 
135,  000.  00 
762, 426.  00 

416. 825.  09 

361. 826.  34 
821,106.  68 
135,000.  00 

95, 201.  47 

i i 

^ i i 

N • I 

t \ ; 

£ I ; 

— i i 

i i 

| ! 
i j 

Grand  total 
(2) 

$1, 440, 129. 24 
307,309.  35 
1,562,270.  88 
511,681.45 
355, 174.  97 
1,691.050. 80 

146,  646.  00 
642, 540.  28 
308, 695.  36 

1,002,331.39 
1,660,673.99 
161,  675.  35 
157,  796.  00 
892, 349.  00 
505, 435.  95 
412, 587.  34 
972,  672.  92 

147,  796.  00 
120, 338. 83 

0 

vyy,  zoi. 

6, 754.  00 

225. 000.  00 
80, 000. 00 

105. 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 

5 

i s 

5 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

vuerto  kico -V- 

Virginia  Islands 

Total,  supplemental  acts. 

Puerto  Rico 

i 

: 

i 

i 

i 

: 

j 
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Practical  Nurse  Training 

Original  allotment,  amounts  released,  and  additional  amounts  allotted  under 
the  reallotment  provision  applicable  to  Georg  e-Barden  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1963 


State  or  possession 


Original 

allotment 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 


$5,000,000 


114, 744 
25, 519 
27,  975 
80, 263 
257,  601 
43,  597 
46,  405 

23,  540 
96, 104 

129,  556 
23, 015 
33, 599 
214, 594 
144,944 
133, 760 
78, 853 
133, 323 
90,  857 
30, 165 

66. 309 

83. 309 
181, 189 
132, 129 
116, 425 
139,  966 

30,  034 
64,588 
22,  796 
22,  796 
87,  634 

24,  573 
271, 176 
204,  880 

43,  560 
221,  586 
73,  926 
50,  560 
235,  752 
23, 274 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


98,033 
43, 801 
143,648 
236, 120 
22, 876 
22, 796 
129,  923 
71,  735 
60,  761 
137, 449 
22,  796 
22, 796 
13,  509 
142, 127 
6,754 


Amounts 
released 
by  States 


Amounts 
picked  up  by 
other  States 


$392, 772 


$392,772.00 


14,744 
25,  519 


60,  601. 34 
9,  477.  80 


1, 417. 77 
19, 870. 74 


2. 363. 85 


50.000 
38,  000 

25. 000 

10,  000 


35, 000 


3, 450. 91 

20,000.00 


9, 331.82 
7, 096.  39 


34, 015. 50 
5, 226.00 


5,000 

15,000 


2,341.36 
4,  841.36 
20,  616. 15 
2,  523. 87 
50,  000.  00 


4,000 


3,  000.00 
22, 758.  84 


5, 192. 97 
55,  461.30 


40,000 


2,  500.  00 


15,  000.  00 
2, 349.  57 


10,  000 

"I6,”666‘ 


13,  509 
97,000 


16,875.1 

"14,117.24 

”2,341.35 


Adjusted 

allotment 


$5,000,000.00 


100,000.00 

0.00 

27.975.00 

80. 263.00 
318,  202. 34 

53, 074.80 

46. 405. 00 
24, 957.  77 

115, 974. 74 

129. 556.00 
25, 378. 85 
37,049.  91 

234,  594.00 

94. 944. 00 
95,  760.  00 

53. 853. 00 

123. 323.00 
100, 188. 82 

37,261.39 

31.309.00 

83.309. 00 
215, 204. 50 

137.355.00 

116. 425.00 
139,  966.00 

25,  034. 00 

49,  588. 00 
25, 137.36 
27,  637.36 

108, 250. 15 
27,  096. 87 
321, 176.  00 
204, 880.  00 
46,  560.  00 
244, 344.  84 

69. 926. 00 
55,  752.  97 

291, 213.30 
23, 274.  00 
58,  033.  00 
46, 301.  00 
143,  648.  00 
251, 120.  00 
25, 225.  57 
22,  796.  00 
129, 923.  00 
88,  610.  86 

50,  761.  00 
151,  566. 24 

12,  796. 00 
25, 137.36 
0.00 
45, 127.  00 
6,  754.  00 


Allotment  of  funds  to  States  and  possessions , George-Barden  and  supplemental  acts  1 

FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
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Title  II,  prac- 
tical nurse 
training 

(9) 

$5, 000, 000 

ssslISIlsSllIllllssllsSslIsSSSsSI 

i 

Title  I 

Fishery  trades 
and  industry 

(8) 

| 

$180, 000 

1,278 
16, 128 

468 
29,  448 

558 
4, 410 
8,  910 
2, 880 
1,296 

1,080 

1, 188 

11, 934 
11,412 
7,  308 
16, 020 
1,422 
648 
3, 456 

8, 064 

6,282 
5, 040 

Trades  and 
industry 

(7) 

$8,  215,  703 

§lllllsllillSSIIslllll§SllSllgSii 

Home 

economics 

(6) 

$8, 182, 825 

SllslllllllgllSllgSlsSllSlIlisisg 

Distributive 

occupations 

(5) 

1 

i 

& 

Iissls8issiiSsS!!li!!!sIslg!illsl 

?5 

$10,  309,  997 

l!!l§§!iSlillSg|siiS!sllslII!!!3B 

Total 

(3) 

$29,  490, 823 

iSSSS§g§SS8SI83831SSS8iS§8S§§8S18 

rH  rH  f-T  f-T 

Grand  total 
(2) 

t 

i 

34, 490,  823 

sslIalllilsBllIISIllIllslllsSslss 

f-t  rtV  r-r  hh 
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Allotment  of  funds  to  States  and  possessions , George-Barden  and  supplemental  acts  1 — Continued 

FISCAL  YEAR  1965— Continued 
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"Enrollment  in  vocational  classes  by  type  of  program  and  year , 1918-62 


Type  of  program 


Year 


Total 


(1) 

(2) 

Agricul- 

ture 

(3) 

1962  3 

4, 072,677 

822, 664 

1961 

3, 855, 564 

805,322 

1960 

3,  768, 149 

796, 237 

1959- 

3, 701, 121 

757, 223 

1958 

3,  629, 339 

775. 892 

1957 

3, 521, 555 

774, 850 

1956- 

3, 413, 159 

785. 599 

1955. 

3, 314, 255 

776, 138 

1964- 

3. 164, 851 

737,502 

1953 

3, 100, 139 

755, 293 

1952. 

3,165,988 

746, 402 

1951 

3, 363, 412 

771, 028 

1950 

3,364, 613 

764, 975 

1949 

3, 095, 513 

651, 604 

1948 

2,  836, 121 

640, 791 

1947-,, 

2,508,618 

584, 533 

1946, 

2, 227,663 

510,331 

1945 

2,012,931 

446, 953 

1944. 

2,001,153 

469,959 

1943 

2, 281, 743 

491,967 

1942 

2, 624, 786 

605, 099 

1941 

2, 429, 054 

596, 033 

1940 

2,290, 741 

584, 133 

1939 

2, 083, 757 

538, 586 

1938 

1,810,082 

460, 876 

1937 

1,344,728 

386,302 

1936 

1,255,861 

343,809 

1935 

1,178,896 

325,685 

1934 

1,051,000 

286, 150 

1933 

1,034, 110 

264, 131 

1932 

1,077,844 

252, 199 

1931 

1,047,676 

235, 153 

1930 

981, 882 

188,311 

1929 

886,849 

168, 444 

1928 

858, 456 

144,901 

1927 

784, 986 

124,937 

1926 

753,418 

109, 528 

1925 

676, 687 

93, 125 

1924 

652, 594 

85, 984 

1923 

536, 528 

71,298 

1922 

475, 828 

60, 236 

1921 

324, 247 

43,352 

1920 

265, 058 

31,301 

1919 

194, 895 

19,933 

1918 

164, 186 

15,  453 

Distribu- 

tive 

occupa- 

tions 

(4) 


321, 065 
306, 083 
303, 784 
310, 591 
282,  558 
279, 903 
257, 025 
235, 355 
220, 619 
209, 012 
234, 984 
341,440 
364, 670 
313, 475 
292, 936 
235, 141 
174, 672 
152, 781 
181, 509 
297, 534 
215, 049 
156, 615 
129,433 
88, 429 
36, 008 


Home 

economics 


(5) 


1, 725, 660 
1,610,334 
1, 588, 109 
1,  585, 860 
1,  559, 822 
1,  507, 940 
1,486, 816 
1, 431, 308 
1, 380, 147 
1,327, 285 
1, 391, 389 
1,458,  605 
1,430,366 
1, 328,  521 
1, 139,  766 
968,846 
911,816 
890, 464 
806, 605 
873, 771 
954, 041 
871,891 

818.766 
741,  503 
627,394 
377, 436 
374, 901 
349,346 
297,851 
280,079 
265, 495 
220,248 
174,967 
154, 890 
175, 944 
164, 420 
177,205 
154, 491 

156. 767 
139,341 
118, 708 

63,395 
48,938 
39, 414 
30, 799 


Trades 

and 

industry  * 


(6) 


1,005,383 
963, 609 
938, 490 
968, 114 
983,644 
951, 761 
883, 719 
870, 954 
826, 583 
880,  549 
793,  213 


Area 

Practical 

pro- 

nursing 2 

grams 

(7) 

(8) 

48, 985 

148,920 

47, 264 

122, 952 

40, 250 

101, 279 

30,  769 

48, 564 

27,423 

7, 101 

792, 339 
804, 602 
801, 913 
762, 628 


720,098 
630,844 
522, 733 
543, 080 
618, 471 
850,  597 
804, 515 
758, 409 
715, 239 


685,804 
580, 990 
537, 151 
503,865 
466,999 
489,900 
560, 150 
592,275 
618, 604 
563, 515 
537, 611 
495, 629 
466,685 
429, 071 
409,843 
325,889 
296,884 
217,  500 
184,819 
135, 548 
117,934 


1 Includes  2,001  enrolled  in  fishery  occupations  in  the  trades  and  industry  program  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

2 Practical  nursing  program  under  title  II  of  the  George-Barden  Act. 

3 Provisional  figures,  subject  to  final  review  of  State  reports. 


Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction 


Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

25  Other  services 

1,750 
169,  250 
406, 000 

33  Investments  and  loans  ._  

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total  obligations.  _ 

577,  000 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes 

70,400 
249, 600 
83, 000 
169, 250 
3,  000 
1,750 

(6)  Other  higher  education  facilities  - 

? Grants  for  construction  nf  graduate  facilities  

3.  Construction  loans _ 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

5.  Technical  services - 

Tn-fG  program  funded — obligations 

577,  000 

-243, 000 
130, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  from  proposed  for  sepa- 
rate transmittal  “Higher  Education  Facilities  Con- 
struction”   - - - 

Unobligated  'halfl.Tifi.fi  carried  forward 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation). 

464,  000 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitntfis  

2,200 
7, 800 
2,000 
10, 000 
1.  500 
250 

(h)  Other  higher  education  fertilities 

2,  Grants  fnr  prmstmp.tirm  nf  graduate  facilities 

3,  Construction  loans  . ... 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative,  expenses.  

5.  Technical  services. 

Tnta  program  costs,  funded — obligations 

23,  750 

Financing: 

TTn obligated  balance  brought  forward 

-243,000 
243, 000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  “Higher  education 
facilities  construction” __ 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward. 

243,  000 

New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supplemental 
appropriation) _ 

266, 750 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  1964  and  1965  requests  for 
higher  education  facilities. 


General  Statement 

Please  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Keppel. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities during  fiscal  year  1964  through  1966.  When  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  88-204,  he  stressed  the  urgent  need  to  help  higher 
education  institutions  nearly  double  their  physical  capacity  in  this 
decade.  We  have  submitted  a supplemental  estimate  of  $266,750,000 
to  implement  the  act  in  1964,  and  are  requesting  $464  million  for 
1965  to  continue  to  carry  out  this  most  important  program. 
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TITLE  I GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

During  the  current  decade  our  colleges  and  universities  will  experi- 
ence almost  a doubling  of  enrollments,  and  will  require  approximately 
$1.6  billion  annually  for  academic  facilities  during  the  next  5 years,  of 
which  only  one-third  will  be  available  from  institutional  sources,  ac- 
cording to  our  data. 

For  1965  we  are  again  requesting  the  maximum  authorization  of 
$230  million  under  title  I.  Title  I,  sir,  has  to  do  with  grants  in  support 
of  certain  types  of  facilities.  Under  the  act,  $50,600,000  would  be 
reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  and 
$179,400,000  would  be  used  for  other  facilities  designed  for  research 
or  instruction  in — and  these  are  the  categories — the  natural  or  physical 
sciences,  engineering,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and  for 
libraries,  which  I believe  deserves  your  particular  attention,  sir. 
Appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  will  permit  States  to  develop 
their  programs  with  sound  scheduling  and  effectiveness.  Funds  under 
this  title  remain  available  for  obligation  for  2 years. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GRADUATE  FACILITIES 

Title  II  deals  with  grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities. 
The  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  as  you  may  recall,  sir, 
has  reported  that  our  national  needs  for  engineers,  mathematicians, 
and  physical  scientists  call  for  a doubling  of  the  number  of  graduate 
degrees  awarded  annually  in  these  fields  by  1970.  We  must  also 
achieve  a much  greater  geographic  dispersion  of  our  graduate 
facilities. 

Our  1965  estimate  of  $60  million  which  is  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion, will  permit  approval  of  new  construction  projects  as  well  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures. 

CONSTRUCTION  LOANS 

Title  III,  you  will  recall,  sir,  is  construction  loans.  We  anticipate 
that  the  construction  loans  authorized  by  title  III  will  be  effective 
instruments  particularly  for  the  construction  of  undergraduate  facili- 
ties not  eligible  for  grants  under  title  I and  for  combination  loan-grant 
financing  of  projects  that  may  be  awarded  grants  under  titles  I or  II. 
We  are  requesting  $169,250,000  for  1965  which  includes  $110  million, 
the  balance  of  the  1964  authorization  available  for  appropriation  in 
1965,  and  $59,250,000  of  the  1965  authorization. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

The  act  provides  that  each  State  establish  a commission,  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  higher  education  institutions,  to 
administer  its  program  under  title  I.  Our  request  of  $3  million,  the 
maximum  authorization  for  1965,  will  provide  payments  to  States 
ranging  from  $30,000  to  $120,000  for  the  operation  of  these  commis- 
sions which  are,  sir,  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Included  in  our  estimate  is  an  amount  of  $1,750,000  for  technical 
architectural  and  engineering  services  to  be  performed  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  My  colleagues  are  here  in  that  regard, 
sir. 
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1964  Supplemental 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a request  for  a supplemental  appropriation 
of  $266,750,000  for  the  newly  authorized  higher  education  facilities 
construction  program,  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $464  million.  How 
will  this  program  be  affected,  if  you  do  not  get  the  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  To  begin  with,  sir,  in  the  terms  of  the  act,  under  title  I, 
the  allotment  to  the  States  is  based  on  a formula  pattern,  which  pro- 
vides a fixed  amount  to  the  States.  Some  States  are  clearly  further 
ahead  than  others  in  their  ability  to  move  rapidly  in  working  toward 
a program.  Any  reduction  in  the  appropriation  would  obviously 
reduce  the  amount  available  to  each  State. 

The  second  problem  is  the  $25  million  title  II  authorization  for 
fiscal  1964.  This  would  not  be  available  in  fiscal  1965,  unless  it  is  ap- 
propriated as  a supplemental  in  fiscal  1964.  The  loan  situation  is 
somewhat  easier  on  this. 

This  may  seem  minor,  sir,  but  the  whole  program  would  suffer,  very 
seriously  suffer  unless  the  State  commissions  responsible  for  setting 
priorities  as  to  which  institution  gets  which  amount  for  what  purposes 
under  title  I are  off  and  running  in  the  field.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  is  the  request  we  have  before  you  for  $3  million  in  fiscal 
1965,  but  perhaps  even  more  important,  if  possible,  $1,500,000  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  these  State  commissions  are  really  to 
get  underway,  it  is  our  judgment,  based  on  very  considerable  discus- 
sion with  them  already,  in  the  last  month  or  so,  that  they  need  help. 
This  is  going  to  be  a very  difficult  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  I should  like  to  introduce  to  the  committee, 
Dr.  John  D.  Millett,  president  of  Miami  University  in  Ohio  and  con- 
sultant for  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  sitting  here  on  my 
right.  He  is  a consultant  in  my  office  on  these  matters  who  has  had 
discussions  with  the  Governors  and  others  who  are  setting  up  these 
commissions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  care  to  say  something  ? 

STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Dr.  Millett.  I would  like  to  just  underline  what  the  Commissioner 
said  about  getting  these  State  commissions  started.  They  must  have 
some  administrative  money  before  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  any 
work  effectively.  This  supplemental  appropriation  for  their  adminis- 
trative expenses  is  the  most  urgent  part.  Because  it  is  so  small,  I am 
afraid  it  might  be  overlooked. 

Also,  if  we  do  not  get  that  $25  million  for  graduate  facilities,  as  the 
Commissioner  said,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  libraries  under  title  II  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Title  I,  sir.  Specifically  mentioned  under  title  I, 
though  there  would  be  no  bar  to  funds  being  made  available  under 
title  II. 

Dr.  Millett.  Yes,  you  could  have  a graduate  library  under  title  II. 

Mr.  Michel.  Doctor,  if  this  million  and  a half  is  so  important, 
what  is  the  most  any  one  State  would  get  out  of  that? 

Dr.  Millett.  $120,000,  Mr.  Michel,  based  on  an  appropriation  of 
$3  million.  One-half  that  figure  based  on  an  appropriation  of 
1,500,000. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  a State 
would  have  so  much  problem  coming  up  with  that  kind  of  money  for 
the  purpose  that  we  are  talking  about  here.  This  is  the  thing  that  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  Keppel.  You  catch  them,  of  course,  sir  at  a point  where  their 
fiscal  commitments  have  been  made.  I think  that  is  the  basic  answer, 
in  the  States.  They  are  faced  with  a problem,  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  administrative  machinery  to  process  and  review 
project  applications  from  all  institutions  in  the  State.  If  we  were 
catching  the  States  with  a different  rhythm,  I think  I would  agree 
with  you  that  they  could  adjust  their  funds;  but  we  are  faced  with 
very  heavy  problems  put  on  the  State  commissions. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Governor  in  many 
cases  to  decide  what  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  State  commission.  In  some  cases  the  Governors  are 
designating  existing  bodies,  which  would  seem  to  represent  both 
public  and  private  institutions.  In  others,  they  have  to  create  new 
ones.  In  others,  they  adapt  existing  ones. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Another  matter  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  Con- 
gress has  now  enacted  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  it  is  merely  an 
authorization  until  something  is  done  to  fund  it.  Action  by  the 
Congress  to  put  up  the  funds  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  to 
finance  these  commissions  to  establish  the  priorities  and  to  submit 
applications  for  projects  would  constitute  a commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  funds  and  implement  this  program,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  done. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  think  a million  and  a half  dollars  underscores 
the  good  faith  of  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  appro- 
priation process  in  the  Congress  intends  to  follow  through  and  make 
a reality  out  of  this  program,  which  has  now  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Keppel.  You  can  also  see,  sir,  that  President  Millett  and  I are 
very  strong  on  the  title  II  development  for  a reason  that  will  come 
out,  I think,  a bit  later  in  the  testimony  before  you.  First,  I have 
already  emphasized  but  I cannot  emphasize  enough  this  problem  of 
the  present  generation  increasing  and  how  much  we  have  to  get  at 
building  in  a hurry.  If  we  are  going  to  staff  our  new  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  we  had  better  develop  the  graduate  schools  to  provide 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  President  spoken  out  on  this  higher  education 
facilities  program  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  President  spoke  very  firmly  at  the  time  he  signed 
this  act,  but  I believe  he  probably  will  again  this  week. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  has  another  message  coming  up  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  No,  this  happens  to  be  an  address  he  is  giving  later 
this  week,  I think,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  could  appreciate,  Mr.  Michel,  that  these  State 
commissions  could  be  very  effective  in  making  use  not  only  of  the  1964 
supplemental,  but  in  planning  the  major  program  for  fiscal  year  1965 
and  the  headway  to  be  gained  in  having  those  in  operation  for  several 
months  this  year,  in  advance  of  the  1965  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pateros.  A number  of  States  cannot  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  new  functions  without  specific  legislation.  Most  of  the  States 
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are  acting  without  new  legislation.  Designation  by  Executive  order 
has  been  most  common. 

EFFECT  OF  LACK  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ON  196  5 APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Foogarty.  Two  or  three  private  institutions  in  Rhode  Island 
have  written  to  me  about  this  act  and  about  a supplemental  appropri- 
ation. I have  heard  from  several  Members  of  Congress.  Now,  if  you 
did  not  get  any  supplemental,  how  would  it  affect  your  1965  budget  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  This  is  a question  to  be  worked  out,  so  may  I ask  Mr. 
Hughes  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Because  of  the  loss  in  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
occur  by  failure  to  get  the  supplemental  funds  and  the  delay  in  im- 
plementing the  program,  we  feel  some  of  the  estimates  that  we  have 
presented  for  fiscal  1965  would  be  revised  and  principally  the  item 
that  has  been  proposed  for  construction  loans  under  title  III  of  the 
program  which  picks  up  part  of  the  authorization  that  was  left  over 
from  fiscal  1964  would  not  be  requested.  We  would  in  effect  ask  for 
$120  million  for  the  title  III  loans  in  lieu  of  the  present  figure  of 
$169,250,000.  Also  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  program  for  both 
titles  I and  II  would  cause  us  to  reduce  the  need  for  technical  services 
in  fiscal  1965,  to  $850,000  with  the  result  our  total  need  for  fiscal  1965 
would  be  $413,850,000  in  lieu  of  the  $464  million  that  has  been 
presented. 

I might  point  out  the  2-year  authorization  availability  of  funds 
for  title  I makes  it  possible  to  make  effective  use  of  these  funds 
and  therefore  makes  the  retention  of  the  full  request  in  both  titles  I 
and  II  very  realistic. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  budget  provides  for  four  grant  programs  or 
subprograms.  What  are  the  matching  requirements  under  each? 

Dr.  Millett.  May  I answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Millett.  Under  title  I,  the  grant  may  be  up  to  33%  percent  of 
the  total  development  cost  for  all  institutions  except  in  the  case 
of  a 2-year  public  community  college  and  2-year  public  technical  in- 
stitute, where  the  Federal  grant  is  fixed  at  40  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment cost.  Am  I clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  title  I ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Millett.  Under  title  II,  which  provides  grants  for  aca- 
demic facilities  in  graduate  centers  or  graduate  schools,  the  Federal 
share  is  up  to  33%  percent  with  the  institution  providing  the 
remainder. 

In  the  title  III  program,  no  grants  at  all  are  involved  but  only  loans. 
These  loans  may  be  up  to  a total  of  75  percent  of  the  development 
cost  of  a project.  At  least  25  percent  must  come  from  non-Federal 
financing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  information  to  indicate  that  matching 
funds  would  be  available  to  match  all  the  Federal  funds  you  are 
requesting  ? 
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Dr.  Millett.  Our  belief  is  there  will  be  more  than  enough  to 
match. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  something  State  by  State  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  We  do  not  have  the  information  State  by  State  yet, 
but  the  requests  that  have  come  to  us  from  States  indicate  they  are 
going  to  have  a real  problem  in  being  able  to  keep  within  the  amounts 
allotted  to  them.  When  you  divide  up  the  funds  among  the  States, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  money  is  not  very  large  per  State. 

ALLOTMENT  FORMULA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No;  I know  that.  What  is  the  allotment  formula 
under  each  part  of  the  program  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  There  are  two  allotment  formulas  by  which  the 
amount  of  money  is  determined.  One  is  based  upon  college  and  uni- 
versity enrollment  and  high  school  enrollment.  There  is  a different 
formula  for  community  colleges  based  on  high  school  graduates  and 
per  capita  income  factors.  Am  I not  correct  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Millett.  It  is  here  in  the  statute.  I could  read  it  to  you  if  you 
want  me  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  PUBLIC  TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  funds  to  be  allotted  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in 
providing  academic  facilities  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
person  and  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  respective  States.  Such 
allotments  shall  be  made  as  follows : The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  funds 
being  allotted  as  the  product  of — 

( 1 ) the  number  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined  under  subsection  (d) ) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a State  under  this  section  shall  be 
available,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  payment  of  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sections  108(b)(3)  and  401(d))  of  the 
development  cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities within  such  State  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes.  Sums  allotted  to  a State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
shall  remain  available  for  reservation  as  provided  in  section  109  until  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for 
such  next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 109  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be 
reallotted  by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines 
to  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  a's  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for 
providing  academic  facilities  for  public  community  colleges  or  public  technical 
institutes.  Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for 
reservation  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  originally  allotted. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  he  1.00  less  the  product  of 
(A)  .50  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  person 
for  the  State  by  the  income  per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  including 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
(i)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  .33*4  or  more  than  66%, 
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(ii)  the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be  .66%,  and  (iii)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any  State 
shall  be  .50  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  cost  of 
school  construction  in  such  State  exceeds  twice  the  median  of  such  costs 
in  all  the  States  as  determined  by  him  on  the  basis  of  an  index  of  the 
average  per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the 
States  as  determined  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  15(6)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23, 1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  645),  or,  in  the  Commissioner’s 
discretion,  on  the  basis  of  such  index  and  such  other  statistics  and  data  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  deem  adequate  and  appropriate ; and 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as 
soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  person  of  the  States  and  of  all  the 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  “high  school  graduate”  means  a person  who  has  received 
formal  recognition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  similar  means)  from  an 
approved  school  for  successful  completion  of  four  years  of  education  beyond 
the  first  eight  years  of  schoolwork,  or  for  demonstration  of  equivalent 
achievement.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  shall  be  limited  to  the  number  who  graduated  in  the  most  recent 
school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  interpretation  of  the  definition 
of  “high  school  graduate”  shall  fall  within  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  FOE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  PUBLIC  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Of  the  funds  to  be  allotted  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in  providing 
academic  facilities  for  institutions  of  higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  institutes  (1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under 
this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-half  as  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  such  institutions  in  all  the 
States  ; and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
grades  nine  to  twelve  (both  inclusive)  of  schools  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  students  in  such  grades  in  schools  in  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  (A)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the  number  of  full-time 
students  and  (ii)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  students 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regulations ; and  ( B ) 
determinations  as  to  enrollment  under  either  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such  enrollment  are 
available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a State  under  this  section  shall  be 
available,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  payment  of  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sections  108(b)(3)  and  401(d))  of  the 
development  cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
within  such  State  for  institutions  of  higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  institutes.  Sums  allotted  to  a State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  shall  remain  available  for  reservation  as  pro- 
vided in  section  109  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  in  section 
109  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable 
and  reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  providing  academic 
facilities  for  institutions  of  higher  education  other  than  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes.  Amounts  reallotted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  reservation  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally  allotted. 
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CONSTRU CTION  LOAN  AND  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  construction  grant 
and  construction  loan  part  of  the  program  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  The  difference,  essentially,  is  this:  The  grant  pro- 
gram has  special  provisions  for  particular  types  of  institutions ; that 
is,  for  tne  public  community  colleges  or  public  technical  institutes.  It 
is  also  restricted  to  particular  kinds  of  facilities  mentioned  by  the  law. 
We  may  make  a grant  to  a private  college  or  university  other  than  a 
public  community  college  or  public  technical  institute  under  title  I 
only  for  a building  specially  designed  for — the  law  says — natural  and 
physical  sciences,  mathematics,  engineering,  modern  foreign  languages^ 
and  a library. 

We  may  make  a loan  for  any  academic  facility.  The  act  specifically 
excludes  residence  halls,  which  are  included  in  another  program,  uni- 
versity center  buildings,  student  union  buildings — that  sort  of  thing. 
Also  excluded  are  any  academic  facilities  that  would  be  used  where 
the  institution  charges  admission,  or  athletic  facilities  or  those  facili- 
ties for  sectarian  instruction  or  for  a school  of  divinity,  or  those 
facilities  for  medical  studies  wThich  may  receive  funds  under  Public 
Law  88-129. 

functions  of  the  state  commissions 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  what  would  the  State  commissions  do? 

Dr.  Millett.  They  have  two  functions  to  perform  under  this 
statute  under  title  I.  They  must  assign  priorities  among  the  projects 
that  come  in  to  them,  and  they  must  determine  or  recommend  tht> 
Federal  share.  Those  are  the  two  functions  they  perform.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  cannot  perform  those  functions.  The  State  commis- 
sions will  get  in  their  requests  from  all  the  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  State  wanting  assistance  under  this  program — grants — then 
they  will  determine  the  priorities  of  these  projects.  In  their  judgment 
they  express  what  are  the  most  important  projects.  They  might  de- 
cide, for  example,  to  spend  all  the  first  year  funds  on  libraries  or  they 
might  say  the  priorities  shall  go  to  projects  that  can  be  completed  in 
1966,  but  they  establish  the  priorities  on  these  projects  and  the  Com- 
missioner cannot  overrule  that  decision  of  the  State  commission. 

The  second  thing  they  do  is  for  all  institutions  other  than  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes,  they  determine  the 
Federal  share.  For  example,  they  may  decide  there  are  so  many 
grants  they  will  not  be  able  to  give  them  33%  percent  and  may  make  a 
flat  reduction  down  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  There  is  a great  deal  of  similarity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  how  many  State  personnel  will  the  funds  you 
are  requesting  support? 

Dr.  Millett.  We  are  setting  up  a table — the  arrangement  would  be 
about  four  people  for  one  of  these  State  commissions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton? 

definition  of  public  community  college  and  technical  institute 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  your  definition  of  a public  community  college 
and  technical  institute  as  used  in  title  I of  the  act  ? 
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Dr.  Mjllett.  Well,  it  is  defined  here  in  the  definitions  of  title  IV 
of  the  statute,  Mr.  Denton.  They  must  of  course,  be  recognized  by 
accrediting  agencies  or  if  not  by  an  existing  accrediting  agency,  by 
an  advisory  commission. 

(The  material  requested  follows:) 

(g)  The  term  “public  community  college  and  public  technical  institute”  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  which  is  under  public  supervision  and  control 
and  is  organized  and  administered  principally  to  provide  a two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a bachelor’s  degree  or  a two-year  pro- 
gram in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a technician  and  at  a semiprofessional 
level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which  require  the 
understanding  and  application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge,  and,  if  a branch  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
offering  four  or  more  years  of  higher  education,  is  located  in  a community  different 
from  that  in  which  its  parent  institution  is  located. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yon  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  grants  for  con- 
struction of  medical  facilities  ? 

Dr.MiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  handled  by  Public  Health  ? 

Dr.MiLLETT.  Yes, sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  two  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  No,  sir;  we  have  met  with  them.  I talked  with  them 
at  some  length  just  last  week,  Mr.  Hughes  and  I did,  and  we  will  make 
sure  there  is  no  conflict. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  any  law  make  any  provision  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  teaching  in  the  humanities  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Modern  foreign  languages,  sir.  I think  they  would 
be  described  as  part  of  the  humanities,  and  I think  most  academic 
people  would  say  that  the  provision  for  library  buildings  provides 
the  basic  instrument  for  teaching  in  the  humanities.  Those  two  are 
under  the  grants  section.  The  loans  may  be  used  for  all  humanities. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Michel  ? 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ACT 

Mr.  Michel.  Commissioner  Keppel,  is  there  any  special  adminis- 
trative  machinery  set  up  to  administer  this  act,  as  compared  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Michel,  I have  recommended  to  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  has  approved,  upon  the  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
establishment  of  a new  bureau  within  the  Office  of  Education,  a bureau 
whose  first  responsibilities — may  I qualify  that  just  a moment  later — 
whose  first  responsibilities  will  exclusively  be  the  administration  of 
this  act.  At  a later  time,  when  this  act  is  well  on  the  road,  the  regula- 
tions and  the  provisions  and  the  like  are  going,  we  will  then  wish  to 
consider  whether  other  activities  which  deal  with  higher  education 
may  be  combined  with  it.  I would  like  to  make  it  explicit  the  Secre- 
tary’s approval  has  been  for  a new  bureau  for  the  administration  of 
this  act  alone,  to  be  established  as  soon  as  the  Congress  acts  upon  the 
appropriations. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Now  will  these  people  in  this  new  bureau  be  drawn 
from  a reservoir  of  people  you  already  have  in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  When  we  get  to  the  question  of  numbers  of  personnel, 
sir,  I could  go  a little  more  into  detail,  but  in  general  I would  have  to 
say  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  there  be  an  opportunity  for  an  infusion,  an 
injection  of  new  blood  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Let  me  say,  sir,  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  Michel.  I am  reminded  of  the  General  Accounting  Office’s  re- 
cent report  of  inadequacies  in  administration  of  Federal  grants  under 
title  III  of  NDEA,  which  prompted  this  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Keppel.  May  I add  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Michel’s 
question  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

What  was  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Michel.  The  GAO  report  talks  about  weak  administration,  but 
it  is  entitled  “Inadequacies  in  Administration  of  Federal  Grants  Un- 
der Title  III  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

Mr.  Keppel.  One  thing  might  interest  you,  Mr.  Michel,  I received 
word  just  the  other  day  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
approval  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  take  advantage  of  an  arrange- 
ment under  the  civil  service  in  which  term  appointments  may  be  made. 
This  means — and  I should  really  turn  this  over  to  President  Millett — 
it  makes  it  possible  to  bring  men  in  to  do  a job  which  is  not  a continu- 
ing job,  but  involves  setting  up  a procedure  and  then  for  them  to 
return  to  their  academic  institution.  This  approval,  this  grant  of 
authority  extends  beyond  the  higher  education  facilities  program 
which  is,  of  course,  an  important  part,  to  include  vocational  educa- 
tion, cooperative  research,  and  other  purposes.  I might  say  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  on  the  technical  personnel  side  that  has 
come  out  the  past  year.  This  approval,  I think,  will  be  very  im- 
portant. 

What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Michel.  President  Millett,  under  what  conditions  are  you  serv- 
ing with  the  Department  ? Are  you  on  loan  ? 

Dr.  Millet.  I am  supposed  to  be  here  3 y2  days  a week,  but  it  is 
not  very  often  I get  even  that  much  time  in,  and  I am  supposed  to  be 
doing  my  regular  job  the  other  Sy2  days  a week. 

Mr.  Michel.  Supposed  to? 

Dr.  Millett.  Supposed  to  be.  As  soon  as  they  make  an  8-day  week, 
I will  be  better  off. 

REPRESENTATION"  ON  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  Michel.  Getting  back,  for  a moment,  to  the  State  commissions, 
I suspect  they  are  all  constituted  differently  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  We  have  21  States  so  far,  Mr.  Michel,  which  have 
designated  their  commissions.  Now,  they  are  using  a wide  variety  of 
agencies.  This  is  a year,  as  you  are  aware,  when  most  State  legislatures 
are  not  in  session,  and  so  it  has  been  necessary,  if  they  were  not  going 
to  have  a special  session,  to  designate  some  existing  agency  or  if  the 
Governor  had  inherent  executive  authority,  for  the  Governor  to  desig- 
nate a new  body.  One  reason  why  the  money  for  the  staff  is  so  im- 
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portant  is  in  some  instances,  some  Governors  have  set  up  a whole  new 
body  but  of  course  they  will  not  have  an  appropriation  under  existing 
State  appropriations  for  a staff. 

PRIORITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Michel.  Now,  it  has  been  said  this  system  of  priorities  was 
somewhat  patterned  after  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Well,  of  course  we 
do  have  State  hospitals,  but  this  is  set  apart  from  the  regular  Hill- 
Burton  program.  I am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
indication  that  in  the  State  commissions,  that  they  would  be  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  State  universities,  instead  of  allowing  the  pri- 
vately endowed  universities  to  come  in  for  their  fair  share?  Is  there 
any  indication  that  this  kind  of  thing  would  come  about  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  As  a State  university  president  for  those  other  3% 
days  a week,  you  understand,  Mr.  Michel,  I will  say  in  my  State  my 
worries  are  exactly  the  reverse,  and  I believe  this  will  be  the  same 
in  some  other  States.  The  Ohio  commission  is  indicating  it  wants  to 
give  preference  to  the  private  institutions  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  think  all  of  them  would. 

Dr.  Millett.  Well,  we  might  argue  a little  bit  about  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Denton  on  that.  I 
know  that  in  my  State,  when  we  have  a referendmn  for  the  State  uni- 
versity— well,  they  have  not  lost  one  in  50  years,  so  if  Rhode  Island 
can  do  it 

Dr.  Millett.  I am  very  much  in  favor  of  this,  too,  I want  to  make 
clear.  The  private  institutions  must  have  help,  and  this  statute  will 
be  a very  great  help. 

Mr.  Michel.  I think  you  can  gather  from  my  line  of  questioning 
that  I also  feel  private  institutions  must  have  help.  In  my  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  last  number  of  years,  we  have  gone  completely  over- 
board for  our  State  universities.  I think  there  is  a vacuum  here  for 
the  other  institutions,  which  fill  an  important  need  and  could  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  program. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Michel,  the  act  is  perfectly 
clear  on  this,  that  the  commission  shall  represent  the  range  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Michel.  I think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

SUMMARY  OF  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  now,  Mr.  Mil- 
lett, or  Mr.  Keppel,  on  the  higher  education  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram ? This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  your  overall  pro- 
gram, I think.  This  is  a big  amount,  too. 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  is  a very  large  amount,  sir.  I think  I should  under- 
score what  Mr.  Millett  said.  The  amount  is  immense  from  my  point 
of  view  as  a former  university  administrator,  but  as  you  break  it  out 
among  the  States,  State  by  State,  it  becomes  what  it  should  be,  a 
stimulating  force  to  the  expansion  of  higher  education.  That  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  what  it  can  be  and  I think  will  be.  I have 
this  sense  of  urgency  which  I hope  I have  been  able  to  transmit  to  the 
committee,  that  we  better  get  going. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say,  Mr.  Millett  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  This  is  tremendously  important,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
started  right  away,  there  will  be  a real  gap  in  the  ability  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  this  country  to  meet  the  load  they  have  ahead 
of  them. 

Mr.  Denton.  Miami  was  a privately  endowed  college  for  a good 
many  years  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  It  was  a land-grant  institution  under  the  Northwest 
Ordinance.  We  never  had  State  appropriations  until  1897.  I am  a 
graduate  of  De  Pauw,  1933. 

Mr.  Denton.  I graduated  from  that  school,  too — but  a number  of 
years  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Brown  University  in  my  State,  of  course,  is  much 
older  than  the  one  you  speak  of  and  it  was  a land-grant  institution. 

Dr.  Millett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  De  Pauw  does  not  want  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  Brown  will  take  it. 

Dr.  Millett.  De  Pauw  is  peculiar  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Brown  is  a Baptist  institution.  I did  not  find  out 
until  last  March,  and  this  was  a story  written  by  the  librarian,  that 
200  years  ago  they  sent  a person  over  to  England  and  Ireland  looking 
for  contributions  and,  next  to  London,  the  people  in  Dublin  gave 
more  to  help  establish  a fund  for  Brown  University  than  any  other 
city  in  England  or  Ireland. 

(The  justification  material  for  1964-65  follows:) 

Requested  Supplemental  for  1964 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction 


Appropriation  fiscal  year  1964 0 

Request $266,  750,  000 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

To  carry  out  the  activities  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  Public  Law  88-204,  which  will  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
Nation’s  higher  education  institutions  for  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  academic 
facilities. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LANGUAGE 

The  proposed  language  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  implement  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  provides  amounts  for  administration 
of  State  plans  by  State  commissions  and  technical  services  to  be  performed  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Appropriation  Estimate 

“HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

“For  grants,  loans,  and  payments  under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963,  $266,750,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities  under  title  I ; $25,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  graduate  academic  facilities  under  title  II;  and  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  loans  for  construction  of  academic  facilities  under  title  III.” 
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Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964  presently 
available 

1964  revised 
estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Appropriation  _____ 

$266, 750, 000 
-243, 000, 000 

+$266,  750, 000 
-243,000, 000 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Total  obligations  __  

23,750,000 

+23,750,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

presently 

available 


1964 

revised 

estimate 


Increase 


1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 
(f>)  Other  higher  education  facilities 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

-3.  Construction  loans 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

-5.  Technical  services 

Total  obligations.. 


$2, 200,000 
7,  800,  000 
2,000,000 
10,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 
250,000 


23,  750, 000 


+$2,  200,  000 
+7,  800,  000 
+2,  000,  000 
+10,  000,  000 
+1,  500,  000 
+250,000 


+23,  750,  000 


Obligations  by  object 


1964 

1964 

Object  classification 

presently 

revised 

Increase 

available 

estimate 

25 

Other  services 

$250,000 
10, 000,  000 
13, 500, 000 

+$250, 000 
+10, 000, 000 
+13, 500,  000 

-33 

Investments  and  loans 

41 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

• Total  obligations.. 

23,750,000 

+23, 750,  000 

Summary  of  changes 

Presently  available,  1964 

-Revised  estimate,  1964 $266,  750,  000 


-Revised  estimate,  1964 $266,  750,  000 

Total  change +266,  750,  000 


INCREASES 


Program  increases : 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities  : 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes  

(5)  Other  higher  education  facilities 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

3.  Construction  loans 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

5.  Technical  services 


$50,  600,  000 
179,  400,  000 
25,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 
250,  000 


Total. 


266,  750,  000 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities 

An  estimated  $1.6  billion  will  be  required  annually  by  higher  education  insti- 
tutions for  academic  facilities  over  the  next  5 years  with  only  one-third  of  the 
amount  available  from  institutional  sources.  Enrollments  are  expected  nearly 
to  double  between  1960  and  1970.  Not  only  will  there  be  more  students  in  the 
18  to  24  age  group  (11,784,000  in  July  1960;  17,806,000  by  1970),  but  also  they 
are  expected  to  stay  in  school  longer  to  secure  the  more  extensive  education 
required  at  this  time.  In  addition,  the  need  for  public  community  colleges  is 
paramount  to  provide  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  close  to  the  student’s 
home,  at  a reasonably  low  cost.  The  need  for  technical  institutes  is  illustrated 
by  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  show  a projected  increase  in 
need  between  1960  and  1970  of  over  75  percent  for  those  technician-type  occupa- 
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tions  which  support  engineering  and  science  and  about  20  percent  which  support 
other  professions.  Altogether  this  identifies  -a  need  for  over  1,450,000  of  these 
workers  by  1970,  an  increase  of  over  600,000  more  than  employed  in  1960  without 
considering  turnover. 

Title  ! of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  authorizes  matching 
grants  of  $230  million  for  each  of  3 fiscal  years  (1964-66)  for  needed  facilities 
with  22  percent  of  the  funds  reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  techni- 
cal institutes.  Funds  for  facilities,  except  those  in  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes,  may  be  used  only  for  construction  of  academic  facilities 
designed  for  research  and  instruction  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and  for  libraries. 

Funds  authorized  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  are 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  relative  numbers  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  per  capita  income.  The  remainder  of  the  $230  million  is  allotted  as 
follows : One-half  based  on  the  State’s  relative  high  school  enrollment,  and  one- 
half  on  its  relative  college  and  university  enrollment. 

Only  projects  which,  alone  or  with  other  projects,  substantially  expand  an 
institution’s  student  enrollment  capacity  would  be  eligible  for  grants.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  each  project  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  cost,  except  in 
the  case  of  a public  community  college  or  technical  institute  where  the  Federal 
share  is  established  at  40  percent. 

By  financing  public  community  college  expansion,  this  program  (1)  recog- 
nizes the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  junior  college  in  our  educational 
system  (in  1962  junior  colleges  increased  13.7  percent  while  4-year  institutions 
increased  7.2  percent) , (2)  helps  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  existing  4-year  institu- 
tions especially  during  the  critical  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  (3)  minimizes 
dormitory  needs,  thereby  reducing  expenses  to  colleges  and  to  the  students,  (4) 
recognizes  the  need  for  community  institutions  (it  is  estimated  that  a high 
school  graduate  who  lives  within  20  to  25  miles  of  a college  has  a 50-percent 
greater  likelihood  of  going  to  college  than  the  student  who  lives  beyond  commuting 
distance) , and  (5)  promotes  career  preparation  at  a low  cost. 

An  amount  of  $230  million  is  requested  for  matching  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1964  for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  supporting 
academic  facilities  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Of  this  amount  $50,600,000  would 
be  reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  and  $179,400,- 
000  would  be  used  for  other  facilities. 

Appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  is  needed  so  that  (1)  maximum  allot- 
ments will  be  available  to  permit  rapid  implementation  within  States  which  are 
in  advanced  stages  of  planning,  and  (2)  effective  reallotments  of  unused 
amounts  can  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  to  States  with  a backlog 
of  approvable  projects.  This  will  permit  sound  planning  and  effective  scheduling 
on  the  part  of  the  institutions  and  will  permit  the  States  to  develop  the  program 
with  maximum  effectiveness.  The  distribution  of  allotments  by  State  is  shown  in 
an  attachment. 

It  is  expected  that  States  will  move  quickly  to  establish  State  commissions 
and  develop  State  plans  so  that  about  125  applications  requesting  approximately 
$45  million  will  be  received  mostly  during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964. 
Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  28  of  these  applications  during  fiscal  year 
1964  (6  from  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  and  22  from 
other  institutions) , with  most  of  the  remainder  to  be  approved  early  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  The  average  grant  will  be  about  $360,000,  representing  a total  obligation  of 
approximately  $10  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

To  meet  the  Nation’s  needs  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences  alone  will  require  more  than  a twofold  increase  by  1970  in  the 
number  of  masters’  and  doctors’  degrees  awarded  annually  in  these  subjects, 
according  to  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee.  A better  geographic 
distribution  of  graduate  facilities  is  also  needed.  Presently,  about  three-fourths 
of  all  doctoral  degrees  are  granted  by  universities  located  in  12  States,  while 
the  remaining  States,  containing  about  half  of  the  Nation’s  population,  produce 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  doctorates. 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  provides  matching  construc- 
tion grants  for  the  establishment  or  improvement  of  graduate  schools  or  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers  created  by  two  or  more  higher  education  institutions. 
Appropriations  of  $25  million  are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $60 
million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  2 years. 
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Grants  will  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  cooperative  graduate  center 
boards.  The  act  establishes  an  11-member  committee  to  advise  the  Commissioner 
concerning  the  operation  of  this  program.  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  for  grants,  the  Commissioner  must  seek  the  advice  of  this  com- 
mittee and  must  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  project  would  promote  a wuder 
distribution  of  graduate  facilities.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each  project 
is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  and  not  more  than  12 % percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  any  one  year  may  be  used  for  grants  to  institutions  in  any 
one  State. 

An  amount  of  $25  million  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Due  to  the  high 
rate  of  obsolescence  in  graduate  center  facilities  and  the  increasing  need  for 
individuals  with  graduate  training  in  our  economy  it  is  expected  that  during  the 
3-year  authorization  period  more  applications  will  be  received  than  can  be 
approved.  Projects  will  vary  from  rehabilitation  projects  costing  $100,000  or  less 
to  major  building  or  modernization  programs  and  more  complete  graduate 
facilities. 

The  full  authorization  is  needed  so  that  projects  can  be  approved  without 
delay  for  institutions  that  are  in  advanced  stages  of  planning.  This  will  permit 
sound  planning  and  effective  scheduling  on  the  part  of  institutions  and  building 
authorities.  The  authority  to  appropriate  these  funds  expires  on  June  30,  1964, 
but  the  authority  to  obligate  appropriated  funds  extends  to  June  30,  1965. 

It  is  expected  that  graduate  institutions  will  move  quickly  to  submit  projects — 
about  50  applications  requesting  approximately  $8  million  of  grant  funds  are 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  12  of  these 
applications  during  fiscal  year  1964  with  most  of  the  remainder  to  be  approved 
early  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  average  grant  will  be  about  $167,000,  representing 
an  obligation  of  approximately  $2  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

3.  Construction  loans 

Title  III  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  for  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities,  with  $120 
million  annually  authorized  for  3 years.  Not  more  than  12%  percent  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  for  loans  to  institutions  in  any  one  State.  A Federal  loan 
may  be  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of  a project’s  total  development  costs,  and  must 
be  repaid  within  50  years.  The  interest  rate,  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 percent  above  the  average  annual  interest 
rate  on  all  Government  obligations.  Currently  this  rate  is  3%  percent.  An 
institution  applying  for  a loan  would  need  to  show  that  not  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  project’s  costs  would  be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources  and  that  it 
could  not  borrow  from  other  sources  on  equally  favorable  terms. 

An  amount  of  $10  million  is  requested  for  loans  to  assist  in  financing  academic 
and  related  facilities  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  expected  that  institutions  will  submit  about  90  applications  during  fiscal 
year  1964.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  25  of  these  during  1964  with 
most  of  the  remainder  to  be  approved  early  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  average 
loan  will  be  about  $400,000,  representing  obligations  of  approximately  $10  million 
during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  law  provides  that  the  balance  of  the  1964  authorization  may  be  appropri- 
ated in  1965. 

J.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

The  act  authorizes  $3  million  during  each  of  the  first  2 fiscal  years  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  State  commissions  which  would  administer 
title  I,  “Grants  for  construction  of  facilities,”  in  their  respective  States.  These 
commissions,  broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  higher  education  institu- 
tions, would  develop  a State  plan  for  the  Commissioner’s  approval,  determine 
priorities  for.  the  construction  projects,  and  administer  the  grant  program.  The 
State  plan  must  provide  for  adequate  fiscal  control  procedures  and  reports. 

Allowable  costs  will  include  travel  expenses  of  Commission  members,  the 
salaries  of  an  executive  director  and  supporting  staff  (average  of  five  per  State) , 
travel  expenses,  supplies,  office  space,  telephone,  etc.,  and  the  consultative  and 
specialist  services  required.  During  fiscal  year  1964  States  will  be  encouraged  to 
begin  at  once  to  plan  their  construction  programs.  Conferences  of  State,  institu- 
tional, and  community  leaders  will  be  held  in  individual  States,  and  appointments 
to  the  commissions  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  To  support  this  immediate 
implementation,  $1,500,000,  or  one-half  of  the  $3  million  authorization,  will  be 
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required.  The  range  per  State  is  estimated  to  be  from  $5,000  for  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  about  $138,000  for  New  York  and  California. 

5.  Technical  services 

An  amount  of  $250,000  is  requested  for  technical  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  to  be  performed  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
under  this  act. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction 


Distribution  of  legislative  authorizations  for  grants  by  States  for  construction  of 
undergraduate  academic  facilities  ( title  /),  fiscal  year  1964 


State 

Total 

For  public 
community 
college  and 
public  techni- 
cal institutes 1 

For  undergrad- 
uate institutions 
other  than  public 
community 
colleges  and 
public  technical 
institutes 2 

United  States  and  outlying  parts 

$230,000, 000 

$50, 600, 000 

$179, 400, 000 

50  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

227,  781,  567 

49, 964, 140 

177, 817, 427 

Alabama 

3, 799, 198 

1, 155,  837 

2, 643, 361 

Alaska. 

169,  796 

34, 250 

135,  546 

Arizona. 

2, 039,  680 

437,366 

1,602  314 

Arkansas 

2,  255, 144 

675, 054 

1, 580, 090 

California 

23,  526,  503 

3,  728,  316 

19, 800, 187 

Colorado 

2, 571,  544 

487, 685 

2, 083,  859 

Connecticut 

2, 902,  416 

505, 248 

2, 397, 168 

Delaware 

500, 816 

83,  281 

417, 535 

Florida.. 

5,  635, 182 

1,350,056 

4, 285, 126 

Georgia.. 

4,  509,395 

1,  231, 290 

3, 278, 105 

Hawaii . 

899,  468 

234,  752 

664,  716 

Idaho  ....  . ..  

984,  840 

274, 101 

710,  739 

Illinois ...  ...  ... 

11, 297,  614 

2, 090, 262 

9, 207, 352 

Indiana 

5,  975, 860 

1, 329, 095 

4, 646, 765 

Iowa 

3, 831,  406 

931,  592 

2,  899, 814 

Kansas 

3, 079,  469 

753, 906 

2, 325,  563 

Kentucky ... 

3.  513,  723 

919,  798 

2,  593, 925 

Louisiana...  . ..  ..  ... . . _.  ..  

4, 175, 243 

1, 097,  948 

3, 077,  295 

Maine..  ...  

1, 171,  567 

329, 261 

842, 306 

Maryland ...  

3, 624, 130 

752, 669 

2,  871, 461 

Massachusetts 

7, 210, 128 

1, 296,  905 

5,  913, 223 

Michigan. . ... 

10,  234, 803 

2, 266,  764 

7,  968, 039 

Minnesota... 

5, 014,  430 

1, 170, 876 

3,  843,  554 

Mississippi . . ... 

2,  727, 345 

742,  420 

1,  984,  925 

Missouri 

5,  321, 233 

1, 201,  727 

4, 119,  506 

Montana. 

961, 224 

235, 679 

725,  545 

Nebraska  

1,944,680 

452, 199 

1, 492, 481 

Nevada 1 

307, 199 

53, 460 

253,  739 

New  Hampshire 

808, 359 

180, 313 

628, 046 

New  Jersey  

6,048, 385 

1, 321, 112 

4, 727, 273 

New  Mexico 

1, 248, 015 

295, 578 

952,437 

New  York 

19, 470,  568 

3,336,848 

16, 133,  720 

North  Carolina... 

5, 985,  548 

1, 624, 672 

4, 360, 876 

North  Dakota 

1,002, 227 

275, 852 

726,375 

Ohio 

11,604,625 

2, 565, 844 

9, 038, 781 

Oklahoma 

3,424,468 

821,  735 

2,602,733 

Oregon 

2,  723, 857 

579, 361 

2, 144, 496 

Pennsylvania 

13, 590, 426 

3, 239, 816 

10, 350, 610 

Rhode  Island 

1, 083, 955 

222, 134 

861, 821 

South  Carolina.. 

2,830,114 

859, 487 

1,970,627 

South  Dakota 

968, 409 

253, 087 

715, 322 

Tennessee 

4,  523,  952 

1,216,405 

3, 307,  547 

Texas. 

11, 654, 882 

2,  702, 739 

8, 952, 143 

Utah  

1, 826, 626 

353,828 

1, 472,  798 

Vermont.  

618, 569 

141,  789 

476,  780 

Virginia. 

4, 359,  966 

1, 102,  635 

3, 257, 331 

Washington 

4, 214,  652 

872, 466 

3, 342, 186 

West  Virginia •_ 

2,  340,  941 

649,  714 

1,  691,  227 

Wisconsin 

5,  502, 074 

1, 336, 254 

4, 165,  820 

Wyoming—  _ _ 

448,  283 

101,  410 

346,  873 

District  of  Columbia 

1, 318,  630 

91,  264 

1,  227,  366 

American  Samoa 

14, 171 

3,  657 

10,  514 

Guam 

67,  945 

19,  520 

48,  425 

Puerto  Rico ..  

2, 114,  530 

604,  082 

1,  510,  448 

Virgin  Islands _ . . . 

21,  787 

8,601 

13, 186 

1 Distributed  according  to  the  State  products  of  (1)  1962-63  high  school  graduates  and  (2)  allotment  ratios 
with  limits  of  0.3333  and  0.6667. 

2 One-half  is  distributed  according  to  fall  1962  enrollment  in  grades  9 to  12,  and  XA  is  distributed  according 
to  fall  1963  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Note.— Data  on  enrollments  and  high  school  graduates  are  partially  estimated. 
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Request  for  1965 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964  supple- 
mental 

1965 

Appropriation  - - - . . 

$266, 750, 000 

$464,  000, 000 
243,  000,  000 
-130, 000, 000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward ..  - - 

-243, 000, 000 

Total  ._  --  - - - 

23,750,000 

577, 000, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  supple- 
mental 
estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

(b)  Other  higher  education  facilities..  . 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

3.  Construction  loans.  . . 

$2, 200, 000 
7, 800, 000 
2, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
1,  500, 000 
250, 000 

$70, 400, 000 
249,  600,  000 
83, 000, 000 
169,  250, 000 
3, 000, 000 
1, 750, 000 

+$68, 200, 000 
+241, 800, 000 
+81,000,000 
+159,  250, 000 
+1,500, 000 
+1,500, 000 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses.  

5.  Technical  services.. _ _ 

Total  obligations ....  

23, 750, 000 

577,000,000 

+553,  250,  000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  supple- 
mental 
estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

25  Other  contractual  services  

$250,000 
10, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 

$1,750,000 
169, 250, 000 
406, 000, 000 

+$1,500,000 
+159, 250, 000 
+392,  500, 000 

33  Tnvp.stmp.nts  and  loans  _ 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  

Total  obligations  by  object 

23, 750, 000 

577, 000, 000 

+553, 250,000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  estimated  supplemental  appropriation $266,  750,  000 

1965  estimate 464,  000,  000 


1964  estimated  supplemental  appropriation $266,  750,  000 

1965  estimate 464,  000,  000 

Total  change +197,  250,  000 


INCREASES 

Program  increases: 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 35,  000,  000 

2.  Construction  loans 159,  250,  000 

3.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 1,  500,  000 

4.  Technical  services 1,  500,  000 


Total  change  requested 197,  250,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGE 

1.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963  authorizes  $60 
million  for  the  construction  of  graduate  facilities ; $25  million  is  included  in  a 
proposed  supplemental  for  1964 ; the  increase  of  $35  million  will  make  available 
the  total  amount  authorized  in  1965. 

2.  $10  million  is  included  in  a proposed  supplemental  for  1964  for  construction 
loans ; the  increase  of  $159,250,000  includes  $110  million,  the  balance  of  the  1964 
authorization  available  for  appropriation  in  1965,  and  $49,250,000  of  the  $120 
million  authorization  for  1965. 
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3.  The  increase  of  $1,500,000  for  State  administrative  expenses  will  provide 
the  maximum  authorization  of  $3  million  for  payment  to  the  States  for  the 
administration  of  State  plans  for  the  construction  grant  program. 

4.  The  increase  of  $1,500,000  will  provide  the  necessary  technical  engineering 
and  architectural  services  performed  hy  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
based  on  the  increased  grant  and  loan  programs  in  1965. 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1964  proposed  supplemental 

$266,750,000 

464,000,000 

1965  

1964  supple- 
mental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

(b)  Other  hieher  education  facilities _ 

$50, 600, 000 
179, 400, 000 
25, 000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
1,  500.  000 
250, 000 

$50, 600, 000 
179, 400, 000 
60,000,  000 
169, 250.  000 
3,  000, 000 
1,  750, 000 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

3.  Construction  loans  

+$35, 000, 000 
+159,250, 000 
+1, 500, 000 
+1,  500,  000 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

5.  Technical  services 

Total 

266,750,000 

464, 000, 000 

+197, 250, 000 

Justification  of  estimate 


1964  supple- 
mental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

(b)  Other  higher  education  facilities 

$50, 600, 000 
179, 400. 000 

$50, 600, 000 
179, 400. 000 

Total 

230, 000, 000 

230, 000, 000 

An  estimated  $1.6  billion  will  be  required  annually  by  higher  education  insti- 
tutions for  academic  facilities  over  the  next  5 years  with  only  one-third  of  the 
amount  available  from  institutional  sources.  Enrollments  are  expected  nearly 
to  double  between  1960  and  1970.  Not  only  will  there  be  more  students  in  the 
18  to  24  age  group  (11J84,000  in  July  1960;  17,806,000  by  1970),  but  also  they 
are  expected  to  stay  in  school  longer  to  secure  the  more  extensive  education 
required  at  this  time.  In  addition,  the  need  for  public  community  colleges  is 
paramount  to  provide  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  close  to  the  student’s 
home,  at  a reasonably  low  cost.  The  need  for  technical  institutes  is  illustrated 
by  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  show  a projected  increase 
in  need  between  1960  and  1970  of  over  75  percent  for  those  technician-type 
occupations  which  support  engineering  and  science  and  about  20  percent  which 
support  other  professions.  Altogether  this  identified  a need  for  over  1,450,000 
of  these  workers  by  1970,  an  increase  of  over  600,000  more  than  employed  in 
1960  without  considering  turnover. 

Title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  authorizes  matching 
grants  of  $230  million  for  each  of  3 fiscal  years  (1964-66)  for  needed  facilities 
with  22  percent  of  the  funds  reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes.  Funds  for  facilities,  except  those  in  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes,  may  be  used  only  for  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties designed  for  research  and  instruction  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
engineering,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and  for  libraries. 

Funds  authorized  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  are 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  relative  numbers  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  per  capita  income.  The  remainder  of  the  $230  million  is  alloted  as 
follows : One-half  based  on  the  State’s  relative  high  school  enrollment,  and  one- 
half  on  its  relative  college  and  university  enrollment. 
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Only  projects  which,  alone  or  with  other  projects,  substantially  expand  an 
institution’s  student  enrollment  capacity  would  be  eligible  for  grants.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each  project  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  cost, 
except  in  the  case  of  a public  community  college  or  technical  institute  where 
the  Federal  share  is  established  at  40  percent. 

By  financing  public  commuity  college  expansion,  this  program  : ( 1 ) recognizes 
the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  junior  college  in  our  educational  system 
(in  1962  junior  colleges  increased  13.7  percent  while  4-year  institutions  in- 
creased 7.2  percent),  (2)  helps  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  existing  4-year  institu- 
tions especially  during  the  critical  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  (3)  minimizes 
dormitory  needs,  thereby  reducing  expenses  to  colleges  and  to  the  students,  (4) 
recognizes  the  need  for  community  institutions  (it  is  estimated  that  a high 
school  graduate  who  lives  within  20  to  25  miles  of  a college  has  a 50-percent 
greater  likelihood  of  going  to  college  than  the  student  who  lives  beyond  com- 
muting distance) , and  (5)  promotes  career  preparation  at  a low  cost. 

Work  program,  fiscal  years  1964  an(l  1965 

The  proposed  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  $230  million,  the  full  author- 
ization, will  provide  for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  supporting  academic  facilities  in  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Of  this  amount, 
$50,600,000  would  be  reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  $179,400,000  would  be  used  for  other  facilities.  These  funds  remain 
available  for  a 2-year  period. 

Appropriation  of  the  full  authorization,  $230  million,  is  again  requested  for 
1965.  The  appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  is  needed  so  that  maximum 
allotments  will  be  available  to  the  States  to  permit  sound  and  effective  scheduling 
on  the  part  of  the  institutions  and  will  permit  the  States  to  develop  their  pro- 
grams with  the  maximum  effectiveness. 

It  is  expected  that  the  States  will  move  quickly  to  establish  State  commissions 
and  develop  State  plans  so  that  about  125  applications  requesting  approximately 
$45  million  of  grant  funds  will  be  received,  mostly  during  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1964.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  28  of  these  applications 
during  fiscal  year  1964  (6  from  public  community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  22  from  other  institutions).  The  average  grant  will  be  about 
$360,000,  representing  a total  obligation  of  approximately  $10  million  during  fiscal 
year  1964. 

It  is  expected  that  1,095  applications  requesting  over  $350  million  of  grant 
funds  will  be  processed  during  fiscal  year  1965.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for 
about  890  of  these  applications,  with  most  of  the  remainder  carried  over  to  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  average  grant  will  be  about  $360,000,  representing  an  obligation 
in  fiscal  year  1965  of  approximately  $320  million. 


1964  supple- 

1965 

Increase 

mental 

estimate 

2.  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities.. 

$25,000,000 

$60,000,000 

+$35,000,000 

To  meet  the  Nation’s  needs  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences  alone  will  require  more  than  a twofold  increase  by  1970  in  the 
number  of  masters’  and  doctors’  degrees  awarded  annually  in  these  subjects, 
according  to  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee.  A better  geographic 
distribution  of  graduate  facilities  is  also  needed.  Presently  about  three-fourths 
of  all  doctoral  degrees  are  granted  by  universities  located  in  12  States,  while 
the  remaining  States,  containing  about  half  of  the  Nation’s  population,  produce 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  doctorates. 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  provides  matching  construction 
grants  for  the  establishment  or  improvement  of  graduate  schools  or  cooperative 
graduate  centers  created  by  two  or  more  higher  education  institutions.  Appro- 
priations of  $25  million  are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $60  million  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  2 years. 

Grants  will  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  cooperative  graduate  center 
boards.  The  act  establishes  an  11-member  committee  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner concerning  the  operation  of  this  program.  In  determining  whether  to 
30-012— 64— pt.  1 23 
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approve  applications  for  grants,  the  Commissioner  must  seek  the  advice  of  this 
committee  and  must  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  project  would  promote  a 
wider  distribution  of  graduate  facilities.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each 
project  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  and  not  more  than  12 y2  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any  1 year  may  be  used  for  grants  to  institutions 
in  any  one  State. 

Work  program,  fiscal  years  1964  an & 1965 

The  proposed  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  $25  million,  the  full  authori- 
zation, will  make  available  the  maximum  allotments  to  the  States  with  institu- 
tions that  are  in  advanced  stages  of  planning  and  will  permit  sound  planning 
and  effective  scheduling  on  the  part  of  institutions  and  building  authorities. 
The  funds  remain  available  for  a 2-year  period.  It  is  expected  that  graduate 
institutions  will  move  quickly  to  submit  projects — about  50  applications  request- 
ing approximately  $8  million  of  grant  funds  are  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  12  of  these  applications  during  fiscal  year 
1964  with  most  of  the  remainder  to  be  approved  early  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
average  grant  will  be  about  $167,000,  representing  an  obligation  of  approxi- 
mately $2  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

It  is  expected  that  595  applications  requesting  about  $100  million  of  grant 
funds  will  be  in  process  during  fiscal  year  1965.  Projects  will  vary  from  re- 
habilitation projects  costing  $100,000  or  less  to  major  building  or  modernization 
programs  and  more  complete  graduate  facilities.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for 
495  projects  which  will  utilize  the  balance  of  $23  million  available  from  1964  and 
the  request  for  1965,  $60  million,  the  full  authorization. 


1964  supple- 

1965 

Increase 

mental 

estimate 

3.  Construction  loans - 

$10,000,000 

$169, 250, 000 

+$159,250,000 

Title  III  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  for  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities,  with  $120 
million  annually  authorized  for  3 years.  Not  more  than  12 y2  percent  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  for  loans  to  institutions  in  any  one  State.  A Federal  loan 
may  be  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of  a project’s  total  development  costs,  and 
must  be  repaid  within  50  years.  The  interest  rate,  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 percent  above  the  average  annual 
interest  rate  on  all  Government  obligations.  Currently  this  rate  is  3%  per- 
cent. An  institution  applying  for  a loan  would  need  to  show  that  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  project’s  costs  would  be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources 
and  that  it  could  not  borrow  from  other  sources  on  equally  favorable  terms. 

Work  program,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
The  proposed  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  $10  million  will  assist  in 
financing  academic  and  related  facilities  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  expected  that  institutions  will  submit  about  90  applications  during  fiscal 
year  1964.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about  25  of  these,  with  most  of  the 
remainder  to  be  approved  early  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  average  loan  will  be 
about  $400,000,  representing  obligations  of  $10  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  request  of  $169,250,000  includes  $110  million,  the  balance  of  the  1964  au- 
thorization of  $120  million  which  is  available  for  appropriation  in  1965,  and 
$59,250,000  of  the  1965  authorization  of  $120  million. 

It  is  expected  that  580  applications  requesting  about  $230  million  in  loan 
funds  will  be  in  process  during  the  year.  Approvals  may  be  expected  for  about 
423  of  these  applications,  with  most  of  the  remainder  to  be  approved  early  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  At  an  average  loan  of  about  $400,000,  approximately  $169,- 
250,000  will  be  obligated. 


1964  supple- 
mental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

4.  Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses  •' 

$1,500,000 

$3,000,000 

+$1,500,000 
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The  act  authorizes  $3  million  during  each  of  the  first  2 fiscal  years  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  State  commissions  which  would  administer 
title  I,  grants  for  construction  of  facilities,  in  their  respective  States.  These 
commissions,  broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  higher  education  insti- 
tutions, would  develop  a State  plan  for  the  commissioner’s  approvel,  determine 
priorities  for  the  construction  projects,  and  administer  the  grant  program.  The 
State  plan  must  provide  for  adequate  fiscal  control  procedures  and  reports. 

Allowable  costs  will  include  travel  expenses  of  commission  members,  the  sal- 
aries of  an  executive  director  and  supporting  staff,  travel  expenses,  supplies, 
office  space,  telephone,  etc.,  and  the  consultative  and  specialist  services  required. 
During  fiscal  year  1964  States  will  be  encouraged  to  begin  at  once  to  plan  their 
construction  programs.  Conferences  of  State,  institutional,  and  community 
leaders  will  be  held  in  individual  States,  and  appointments  to  the  commissions 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  To  support  this  immediate  implementation, 
$1,500,000  is  requested  as  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1964. 

An  amount  of  $3  million,  the  full  authorization,  is  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  1965  State  commissions  will  have  been  established 
in  all  jurisdictions  eligible  to  participate  in  the  title  I program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  minimum  cost  on  an  annual  basis  for  any  State  would  be  about  $30,000 
and  the  maximum  about  $120,000.  Amounts  for  the  possessions  would  be  less 
than  $30,000. 

5.  Technical  services. — Technical  architectural  and  engineering  services  will 
be  performed  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Their  statement  of 
justification  follows : 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  BE  RENDERED  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES 

It  is  proposed  that  certain  phases  of  the  higher  educational  facilities  construc- 
tion program  be  handled  by  the  Community  Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  A working  agreement  will  be  entered  into 
between  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  HHFA  Administrator  pursuant 
to  section  402(b)  of  the  act.  Consistent  with  nomenclature  in  other  programs 
(such  as  the  school  construction  program  under  Public  Law  815),  these  functions 
are  called  technical  services  rendered  by  other  agencies. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  maintains  a staff  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals in  Washington  and  in  field  locations  throughout  the  Nation  well  versed 
in  the  technical  aspects  of  large-scale  construction.  The  availability  of  skilled 
staff  geographically  dispersed  assures  the  provision  of  technical  services  neces- 
sary to  sound  operation  of  the  program  at  minimum  cost.  The  Agency,  through 
technical  services,  aims  to  provide  more  facilities  per  Federal  dollar  expended 
while  also  providing  structures  that  are  carefully  planned  architecturally  and 
structurally  for  longer  life,  low  maintenance  costs,  greater  utility,  and  maximum 
safety. 

Technical  services  rendered  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in  con- 
nection with  this  program  are  estimated  to  require  $250,000  in  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$1,750,000  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Services  to  he  performed  hy  HHFA 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  services  to  be  performed  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  under  the  higher  eduactional  facilities  con- 
struction program  will  be  basically  the  same  as  those  rendered  under  the  Public 
Law  815  school  construction  program.  These  functions  may  include  : 

1.  As  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  examining  selected  ap- 
plications for  loan  and  grant  assistance  from  qualified  institutions  which  require 
special  review  and  submitting  requested  technical  reports  to  the  Commissioner 
on  the  engineering,  legal,  and  financial  features  of  the  application.  The  Agency 
may  also  examine  requests  for  revisions  of  the  applications  and  prepare  revised 
reports. 

2.  Reviewing  and  approving  ( on  the  basis  of  specific  project  approvals  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education)  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  the  project, 
project  revisions,  and  contract  documents  for  facilities  to  be  built  and  equipped 
by  institutions  with  Federal  assistance. 

3.  Providing  periodic  engineering  supervision  and  inspection  at  the  site  of 
higher  educaitonal  facilities  construction  projects,  and  making  final  inspectons 
and  reports  to  ascertain  that  the  terms  of  the  project  approval  and  of  the  ap- 
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proved  plans,  specifications,  and  contract  documents  have  been  complied  with. 
Inspections  during  the  course  of  construction  also  provide  the  basis  for  recom- 
mending action  on  necessary  change  orders  as  well  as  for  certification  of  progress 
and  final  payments. 

The  working  agreement  for  technical  services  would  also  cover  many  more 
detailed  requirements,  including:  obtaining  schedules  of  prevailing  wage  rate 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  providing  services  as  required  under 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  Government-wide  policies  in  construction  em- 
ployment ; checking  construction  accounts  periodically ; inspecting  and  verifying 
the  receipt  and  installation  of  equipment ; and  reporting  on  the  actual  cost  of 
each  construction  project  under  the  prorgam,  as  well  as  periodic  reports  on  opera- 
tions and  administration  of  technical  services. 

Workload  assumptions 

The  budget  request  assumes  the  following  general  workload  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965 : 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Applications  received 

265 

2, 270 

Project  approvals: 

Title  I grant  projects: 

Comm  unity  colleges  - _ 

6 

196 

Other  title  I grants 

22 

694 

Title  II  grants  (graduate) 

12 

495 

Title  III  loan  projects  

25 

423 

Total  project  approvals 

Projects  in  progress,  end  of  year  

65 

1,808 

1,000 

Technical  services  requirements 

Estimated  requirements  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  respectively,  are 
$250,000  and  $1,750,000.  These  estimated  costs  are  based  generally  upon  the 
costs  for  equivalent  services  provided  in  connection  with  the  Public  Law  815 
school  construction  program,  insofar  as  possible  and  appropriate,  with  allow- 
ance for  the  extraordinary  nonrecurring  costs  of  developing  and  initiating  a 
new  program,  including  preparation  and  publication  of  guidelines,  standards, 
and  procedures ; working  out  common  problems  between  the  two  agencies ; and 
contacts  with  institutions  heretofore  unfamiliar  with  construction  programs 
assisted  by  Federal  loan  and  grant  funds. 
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Table  I. — Higher  education  facilities  construction — Distribution  of  legislative 
authorizations  for  grants  by  States  for  construction  of  undergraduate  academic 
facilities  (i title  I),  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


State 


United  States  and  outlying  parts 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

Guam J 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 


$230, 000, 000 


227,  781,  567 


3, 799, 198 
169,  796 
2,  039, 680 
2,  255. 144 
23.  526,  503 

2,  571,  544 
2, 902. 416 

500, 816 
5.  635, 182 

4,  509, 395 
899,  468 
984,840 

11,  297,  614 

5,  975,  860 
3, 831, 406 
3, 079,  469 

3,  513,  723 
4, 175,  243 
1, 171,  567 

3,  624, 130 
7,  210, 128 

10,  234,  803 
5, 014,  430 
2,  727,  345 
5,  321,  233 

961,224 
1,944,680 
307, 199 
808, 359 
6,048,385 
1,248,015 
19,470,568 
5, 985, 548 
1,002,227 
11,604, 625 
3,424,468 
2,723,857 
13, 590, 426 
1,083,955 
2, 830, 114 
968.  409 

4,  523.  952 

11,  654,  882 
1,  826,  626 

618,  569 
4.  359,  966 

4,  214,  652 
2, 340,  941 

5,  502,  074 
448.  283 

1,  318,  630 
14, 171 
67, 945 
2, 114.  530 
21,  787 


For  public 
community 
college  and 
public 
technical 
institutes  i 


$50, 600, 000 


49. 964, 140 


1,155, 837 
34,  250 
437, 366 
675,  054 
3,  726, 316 
487. 685 
505,  248 
83. 281 
1, 350, 056 
1. 231. 290 
234,  752 
274, 101 
2, 090,  262 
1,329,095 
931,  592 
753,  906 
919,  798 
1,  097,  948 
329,  261 
752,  669 

1,  296,  905 

2,  266,  764 
1, 170, 876 

742,  420 
1,  201,  727 
235, 679 
452, 199 
53, 460 
180, 313 
1.321,112 
295, 578 
3.336,848 
1,624,672 
275,852 
2, 565, 844 
821,735 
579,361 
3, 239, 816 
222. 134 
859. 487 
253,  087 

1,  216,  405 

2,  702,  739 
353,  828 
141,  789 

1. 102,  635 
872,  466 
649,  714 
1,  336, 254 
101,  410 
91, 264 
3, 657 
19,  520 
604.  082 
8,  601 


For  under- 
graduate 
institutions 
other  than 
public 
community 
colleges  and 
public 
technical 
institutes  2 


$179, 400. 000 


177, 817, 427 


2, 643, 361 
135,  546 

1. 602,  314 

1.  580, 090 
19.  800, 187 

2, 083, 859 
2, 397. 168 
417,  535 
4, 285, 126 
3, 278. 105 
664,  716 
710,  739 
9,  207, 352 

4,  646,  765 

2,  899,  814 
2,  325,  563 
2,  593, 925 
3, 077,  295 

842,  306 

2,  871, 461 

5.  913,  223 

7,  968, 039 
3, 843,  554 
1,  984,  925 
4, 119,  506 

725, 545 
1,492.481 
253, 739 
628, 046 
4. 727, 273 
952, 437 
16, 133, 720 
4.360,876 
726, 375 
9. 038, 781 

2. 602,  733 
2, 144. 496 

10.350,610 
861,821 
1,970,627 
715,  322 

3.  307,  547 

8,  952, 143 
1,  472,  798 

476,  780 
3, 257,  331 
3,  342, 186 
1,  691,  227 
4, 165,  820 
346,  873 
1,  227,  366 
10,  514 
48,  425 
1.  510, 448 
13. 186 


1 Distributed  according  to  the  State  products  of  (1)  1962-63  high  school  graduates  and  (2)  allotment  ratios 
with  limits  of  0.3333  and  0.6667. 

2 One-half  is  distributed  according  to  fall  1962  enrollment  in  grades  9 to  12,  and  one-half  is  distributed 
according  to  fall  1963  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Note. — Data  on  enrollments  and  high  school  graduates  are  partially  estimated. 
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Table  II. — Higher  education  facilities  construction 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Authoriza- 

Appropria- 

Obligations 

tion 

tion 

1964 

1965 

Grants  for  construction  of  facilities  

f 1964 

$230, 000 

$230,000 

$10, 000 

$220, 000 

\ 1965 

$230, 000 

$230, 000 

$100,000 

Total _ _ _ 

$10, 000 
28 

$320, 000 
890 

Number  of  approved  projects  at  average 
cost  of  $360,000.--  _ 

Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facili- 
ties  _ 

/ 1964 

l 1965 

$25,  000 

$25,000 

$2,  000 

$23,  000 

$60,  000 

$60,000 

$60, 000 

Total 

$2,  000 
12 

$83,  000 
495 

Number  of  approved  projects  at  average 
cost  of  $167,000 

[ 1964 

$120, 000 

$10, 000 
$110, 000 
$59,  250 

$10,  000 

Construction  loans _ ..  __ 

1 1965 

$110, 000 
$59,  250 

l 1965 

$120,  000 

Total 

$10, 000 
25 

$169,  250 
423 

Number  of  approved  projects  at  average 
cost  of  $400,000  — . 

Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses.  _ 

f 1964 

$3,  000 
$3, 000 

$1,  500 
$3,  000 

$1,  500 

1 1965 

$3,  000 

Total . __ 

$1,  500 

$3,  000 

Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 

Mechanic  Arts 


Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  (costs— obligations) 
(object  class  41) 

11, 950 
11, 950 

11,-950 

11,950 

11, 950 

Finanrvmff:  Npiw  nhlip-atinnal  a/nthnrity  (apprnprmtirm'l 

11, 950 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  “Further  endowment  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Office  of  Education.”  There  is  no 
change  in  this  program,  Mr.  Keppel.  We  will  put  your  statement  in 
the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  KEPPEL 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Education  on  “Further  Endowment  of  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Office  of  Education” 

In  1862  tile  Congress  laid  the  foundation  for  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
with  the  first  Morrill  Act  which  granted  to  each  State  public  land  (or  the  equiva- 
lent in  scrip) . The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land  were  to  be  used  to  endow, 
support,  and  maintain  colleges  primarily  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  In  1890,  the  second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  permanent  annual 
appropriations.  By  subsequent  supplemental  legislation  this  permanent  appro- 
priation now  amounts  to  $2,550,000  and  assures  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000  to 
each  State  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935  to  authorize  an  annual 
appropriation  of  additional  funds.  The  most  recent  amendment,  passed  in  1960, 
increased  support  to  assist  in  meeting  the  constant  rise  in  student  enrollment 
and  institutional  costs.  The  total  annual  appropriation  is  now  $11,950,000  com- 
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prising  the  following  amounts:  (1)  $7,650,000  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  (2)  $4,300,000  to  be  proportioned  among  them  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  which  presently  number  68,  currently 
enroll  about  20  percent  of  all  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  award  approximately  40  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.’s 
earned  in  all  fields  of  study.  As  a result  of  the  research  and  experimentation 
performed  in  these  institutions,  truly  remarkable  contributions  have  been  made 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  We  therefore  recommend  con- 
tinued financial  support  for  these  land-grant  institutions  which  have  done  so 
much  to  expand  the  availability  of  higher  education. 

Grants  for  Library  Services 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963,  actual 

1964,  estimate 

1965,  estimate 

-Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  and  possessions 
(costs — obligations)  (object  class  41) 

7,406 

94 

7,500 

7,500 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation)  

7,500 

7,500 

7, 500 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  ISText  is  “Grants  for  library  services.” 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right,  sir.  There  is  a change,  as  yon  know,  sir, 
as  a result  of  Public  Law  88-269,  approved  February  11,  1964,  virtu- 
ally just  the  other  day  extending  that  act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  I know,  and  I think  we  should  find  out  why  you 
don’t  have  a budget  estimate  for  the  new  legislation;  but  first  we  will 
place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Federal  role  in  assisting  States  and  local  communities  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  public  library  service  was  recognized  in  1956  with  the  passage 
of  the  Library  Services  Act.  The  act  authorized  $7.5  million  annually  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  extension  of  public  library  services  to  rural  areas.  The  88th 
Congress  amended  this  act  and  renamed  it  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964.  The  amendments  remove  the  rural  limitation  for  the  improvement 
and  development  of  public  library  services  in  1965  and  increase  the  authorization 
to  $25  million  for  1964  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine  for  1965  and 
1966  under  title  I,  and  add  a provision  for  public  library  construction  under  title 
II  wiith  an  authorization  of  $20  million  for  1964  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
determine  for  1965  and  1966.  The  budget  estimate  of  $7,500,000  was  submitted 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  legislation. 

Under  Public  Law  88-269,  funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population  and  matched  by  ithe  States  on  the  basis  of  their  per  capita  income. 
Under  State  plans  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  public  library  serv- 
ices, funds  may  be  used  for  salaries,  books,  and  other  library  materials,  library 
equipment,  and  other  operating  expenses.  Under  State  plans  for  public  library 
construction,  funds  may  be  used  for  new  buildings  and  expansion,  remodeling  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings,  initial  equipment,  architects’  fees,  and  acquisition 
of  land.  The  Federal  share  is  limited  to  not  more  than  66  percent  nor  less  than 
33  percent  of  the  total  costs  within  the  limitations  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
this  purpose. 

PEOGEESS  OF  STATES 

Much  progress  was  made  in  improving  and  developing  public  library  services 
in  rural  areas  under  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956.  Approximately  40  million 
rural  people  had  new  or  improved  public  library  services  made  available  to  them 
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from  1957  to  1983.  However,  there  are  over  120  million  people  still  without  ade- 
quate or  any  public  library  service  and  approximately  half  of  these  are  in  urban 
areas. 

The  stimulative  effort  of  the  Federal  grant  program  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  between  1957  and  1963,  State  appropriations  for  rural  public  library  services 
increased  113  percent  and  local  appropriations  increased  92  percent. 

NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  Nation’s  investment  in  public  libraries  is  a most  direct  and  effective  invest- 
ment in  our  vital  intellectual  resources.  Historically,  the  public  library  has 
served  as  both  school  and  college  for  millions  of  Americans.  Increasingly,  the 
well-stocked  library  is  a source  of  books  and  material  required  to  keep  abreast  of 
technological  and  professional  advances  in  a wide  range  of  essential  occupations. 
Good  modern  public  libraries  play  an  important  role  in  the  whole  spectrum  of 
education,  including  adult  and  continuing  education,  with  tangible  benefits  to 
business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 

The  results  to  date  under  Federal  library  legislation  indicate  that  the  States 
through  their  State  plans  and  programs  have  created  a firm  basis  for  the  further 
extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services  and  have  taken  a major  step 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  good  public  library  service  for  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  the  appropriations  for  1964  are  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  And  the  request  is  for  the  same. 

BUDGET  AMENDMENT  TO  COVER  NEW  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr- 
Chairman,  request  for  amendment  to  the  1965  budget  because  of  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation.  The  President’s  budget  does  reflect  a 
proposal  for  later  transmission  should  the  legislation  be  enacted.  It 
has  now  been  enacted  and  there  is  pending  consideration  of  an 
amended  submission. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  cleared  Congress  on  January  29  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  as  you  know.  For  a program  as  popular  and  im- 
portant as  this,  I would  think  there  would  be  an  amendment  up  here 
in  a few  days.  I thought  it  should  have  been  up  here  days  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  sorry. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  did  you  submit  a request  for  a budget  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  was  the  first  week  of  February,  but  I do  not 
remember  the  date.  I would  have  to  get  it.  It  was  as  soon  as  it  was 
enacted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  do  not  have  anything  before  us  on  this  new  leg- 
islation. I do  not  know  who  is  to  blame,  if  it  is  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  President.  But  it  is  a little  hard  to  hold  a hearing  on 
a budget  that  we  haven’t  received.  I hope  the  budget  amendment  is 
sent  to  Congress  before  we  finish  these  hearings  so  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  act  on  it. 

EXPLANATION  OF  NEW  LEGISLATION 

Now  would  you  explain  briefly  the  new  legislation  and  the  changes 
it  makes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  In  brief,  sir,  the  changes  are  to  extend  the  services  of 
the  old  act  from  the  rural  area,  which  is  10,000  or  less  by  definition,  to 
the  urban.  That  is  the  first  change. 
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The  second  change  is  to  provide  funds  in  support  of  library  con- 
struction in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  That  is  the  change,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  surprised  you  do  not  have  a budget  estimate  up 
here  at  this  time,  because  I think  it  is  important  that  we  consider  it  in 
this  session  of  Congress  and  get  some  funds  appropriated. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I profoundly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so. 

BUDGET  RECOMMENDED  BY  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  what  did  you  propose  in  the  way  of  a budget 
amount  ? How  much  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  amendment  of  the  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
ask  for  the  full  amount  for  fiscal  year  1965  that  is  now  presented  in 
the  President’s  budget  in  terms  of  new  obligational  authority  or  $45 
million,  of  which  $7%  million  is  already  requested,  making  an  increase 
of  $37.5  million  in  the  requested  amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  do  not  have  any  idea  if  and  when  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  when  it  is  going 
to  get  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I guess  I could  make  a commitment,  but  I have  no  doubt 
the  1965  budget  will  be  amended  along  these  lines.  The  legislation  is 
in  accord  with  the  administration’s  request,  and  the  President  endorsed 
it  heartily  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  so  it  is  just  a question  of  time 
in  getting  it  up  here ; and  I would  think  it  would  be  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Of  the  $45  million,  $25  million  would  be  for  construc- 
tion and  $20  million  for  expansion  of  services. 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I am  sorry.  It  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  $20  million  for 
building  and  $25  million  for  services. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  This  is,  in  my  State,  one  of  the  most  popular  programs 
that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.  Our  State  legislature  happens  to 
be  in  session  right  now,  and  they  are  considering  the  matching  funds. 
We  hope  that  the  State  legislature  will  go  ahead  and  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Denton.  Whenever  I see  this,  I think  Indiana  has  joined  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Lorenz  ? You  have  worked  on  this  legislation  for  a long,  long  time, 
the  original  act  and  ever  since. 

Mr.  Lorenz.  Again  we  would  like  to  get  started  under  this  program 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  because  there  is  a tremendous  backlog  of  con- 
struction needs  for  public  library  buildings  throughout  the  country. 
These  are  the  institutions  that  serve  all  of  the  people  that  are  out  of 
school,  as  well  as  in  school.  So  we  are  considering  the  educational 
needs  of  the  total  population,  really,  for  information  and  educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  the  age  of 
library  buildings  as  compared  to  other  public  buildings. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  This  is  all  for  1965,  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lorenz.  This  is  wThat  we  have  been  discussing  so  far,  the  1965 
requests. 
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19  64  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  also  under  consideration  the  request  for  a sup- 
plemental for  1964,  and  while  I feel  quite  certain  with  respect  to  1965, 
with  respect  to  1964  a decision  has  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  a supplemental  will  be  requested.  It  relates  primarily  to  the  timing 
problem,  not  to  the  problem  of  support  of  the  program.  But  we  have 
pending  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a request  for  $23,205,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
request  for  $23,205,000  as  a 1964  supplemental.  Of  that,  $20  million 
would  be  for  construction  and  $3,205,000  would  be  grants  to  the  States 
for  services,  but  the  primary  emphasis  of  that  $3,205,000  would  be  to 
enable  the  States  and  communities  to  plan  the  $20  million  worth  of 
construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  think  that  would  be  a very  necessary  appro- 
priation, then,  in  1964. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  feel  so,  too.  The  problem  relates  to  what  we  were 
discussing,  both  educational  and  higher  educational  facilities,  the  tim- 
ing of  a supplemental  bill,  how  you  get  this  into  being. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  not  the  President  just  as  enthusiastic  about  1964 
as  he  was  about  1965  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  not  know  as  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I listened  to  remarks  that  he  made,  and  I thought  it 
could  apply  to  1964  as  well  as  1965.  We  find  ourselves  in  a position 
of  not  being  able  to  do  much  with  no  budget  request  before  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Lorenz.  Again  we  have  received  many  inquiries  from  most  of 
the  States  as  to  when  these  funds  would  become  available  and  how 
much  of  the  amount  would  be  available,  which  represents,  really,  a 
tremendous  interest  throughout  the  country  in  moving  ahead  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind,  then,  that  the 
States  are  ready  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Lorenz.  No  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  I hope  you  get  your  money  for  1964. 

Mr.  Lorenz.  So  do  I. 
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Payments  to  School  Districts 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


! 1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

274, 131 

104, 305 

359, 281 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 
11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions.  ...  

57 

70 

72 

Positions  other  than  permanent  ..  __  

13 

19 

19 

Other  personnel  compensation...  _ _ _ _ 

16 

16 

17 

Total  personnel  compensation  __  __ 

86 

105 

108 

1 9 Pftrsnnnp.l  hpnpfit.s 

4 

5 

5 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . _ 

3 

4 

4 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities..  

1 

1 

1 

25  Other  services  . ... 

26 

30 

32 

96  Supplies  and  materials  _ 

9 

8 

8 

31  Equipment  

2 

1 

3 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . 

13 

14 

15 

Subtotal . _ _ _ 

144 

168 

176 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges..  _ _ 

5 

7 

7 

Total  allocation  accounts 

139 

161 

169 

Total  obligations 

274, 270 

104, 466 

359, 450 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  ... 

274, 131 

104, 305 

359, 281 

Federal  Aviation  Agency..  . 

106 

126 

130 

Interior,  National  Park  Service..  __  ...  ... 

20 

21 

24 

Veterans’  Administration.  _ _ _ 

13 

14 

15 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ...  

10 

11 

11 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions..  _ 

4 

5 

5 

Average  number  of  all  employees __  

12 

15 

15 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year . . . 

9 

10 

10 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year. 

5 

5 

5 

Average  GS  grade  ....  

9 

9 

9 

Average  GS  salary.  _.  _ 

$7,007 

$7, 184 

$7. 307 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 

2.  Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies 

Total  program  costs  funded— obligations.  . 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

P ecovery  of  prior  year  obligations  

260, 477 
13,  793 

86, 966 
17,  500 

339, 950 
19,  500 

274,  270 

-367 
-7,  749 
217 
16,  951 

104,  466 
-217 

359,  450 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing.  _ . . 

217 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

282, 322 

104,  466 

359,  450 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Payments  to  School  Districts 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
(costs — obligations) 

216, 204 
216, 204 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Next  is  “Payments  to  school  districts.”  Dr.  Keppel, 
we  shall  put  your  statement  and  the  justifications  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Education  on  “Payments  to  School  Districts, 

Office  of  Education” 

Public  Law  874  authorizes  funds  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Through 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-210,  which  extended  the  temporary  provisions  of 
the  law  through  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Congress  has  again  recognized  the  con- 
tinued burden  placed  on  school  districts  by  the  location  of  large  tax-exempt 
Federal  installations. 

Payments  are  usually  made  to  local  school  districts ; however,  when  such 
districts  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  educating  these  additional  numbers  of 
students,  payments  are  made  to  other  Federal  agencies  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  arrange  for  the  education  of  children  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  who  do  not  reside  on  Federal  property. 

We  are  requesting  $359,450,000  for  fiscal  year  1965  which  will  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  entitlements  in  full  to  about  4,300  school  districts  and  Federal  agencies 
educating  approximately  2.1  million  federally  connected  students.  This  compares 
to  $320,670,000  available  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  increase  of  $38,780,000  is  due 
to  a greater  number  of  eligible  children  and  higher  per  pupil  costs. 
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JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Payments  to  School  Districts 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation  - - 

$104, 466,  000 
216,  204, 000 

320, 670, 000 

$359, 450, 000 

Proposed  supplemental  - _ __  _ - - - 

Total  --  - - - - - 

359, 450, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (-{-) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 

$303, 170, 000 
17,  500, 000 

$339,  950,  000 
19, 500, 000 

+$36, 780, 000 
+2, 000, 000 

Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies... . .. 

Total  obligations ... 

320, 670, 000 

359, 450, 000 

+38,  780,  0C0 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions— total  obligations  by 
object 

$320, 670, 000 

$359, 450, 000 

+$38,  780,  COO 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $104,  466,  000 

1964  proposed  supplemental 216,  204,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 320,  670,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 359,  450,  000 


Total  change +38,  780,  000 

Increases : 

For  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  maintenance 

and  operation  of  schools 36,  780,  000 

For  payments  to  other  Federal  agencies  to  maintain  schools  on 
Federal  property 2,  000,  000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

The  increase  in  payments  to  local  educational  agencies  is  due  to  a greater  num- 
ber of  eligible  children  and  a higher  per  pupil  cost. 

Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies  will  also  increase  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  eligible  children  and  a higher  per  pupil  cost. 


P ay  merits  to  school  districts,  Office  of  Education 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1965 

$78, 500, 000 
90, 000, 000 
79,  000, 000 

127. 000.  000 
2 149,  700,  000 

142,  300,  000 
126,  695, 000 

215. 000.  000 
232, 293,  000 
104,  466, 000 
216, 204, 000 
359,  450, 000 

$75, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 
i 79, 000, 000 
127, 000, 000 
3 20, 000, 000 

172. 287. 000 
217,  300, 000 
4 85,  700,000 

282. 322. 000 

104. 466. 000 

$78, 500, 000 
90, 000, 000 

113. 050. 000 
127, 000, 000 

177. 062. 000 

172. 287. 000 
217,  300, 000 
250, 046,  000 

282. 322. 000 

104. 466. 000 

$75, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 

113. 050. 000 

127.000. 000 

157. 362. 000 

186. 300. 000 
217,  300,000 

247. 000.  000 
282, 322,  000 
104,  466, 000 

1956 

1957 

1958  _ . 

1959  __ 

1960  

1961  

1962  

tmd 

1964 

Supplemental  __  ___  

1965 _ 

1 Supplemental  of  $34,050,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 

2 No  budget  estimate  submitted  for  supplemental  appropriations  of  $20,000,000  and  $7,362,000. 

3 Supplemental  estimates  of  $149,700,000  and  $7,362,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 

4 Supplemental  estimate  of  $129,300,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 


1964 

estimate 

1964 

proposed 

supplemental 

1955 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions _ _ 

$104, 466, 000 

$216, 204, 000 

$359, 450, 000 

+$38, 780, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Program  and  requirements , fiscal  year  1965 

Public  Law  874,  as  amended,  authorizes  payments  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  The  estimate  of  $359,450,000  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  expected  to  provide 
100  percent  of  entitlements  to  about  4,300  eligible  school  districts  and  Federal 
agencies  on  account  of  the  school  attendance  of  approximately  2.1  million 
federally  connected  children.  This  compares  to  fiscal  year  1964  requirements  of 
$320,670,000  (including  the  supplemental  request  of  $216,204,000)  for  about 
4,200  school  districts  and  Federal  agencies  on  behalf  of  an  estimated  2 million 
children. 

Specifically,  the  request  will  support  the  following  activities  : 

(1)  For  payments  to  local  school  districts  which  provide  free  public  educa- 
tion for  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property  ( sec.  3(a)),  $102,756,138  will  be  required  on  behalf  of  about 
348,787  children.  Past  experience  in  administering  the  law  indicates  that  the 
number  of  children  and  the  average  rate  of  payment  per  child  will  increase  in 
1965  by  an  estimated  10  percent  and  5 percent  respectively  from  anticipated 
1964  levels. 

(2)  For  payments  to  local  school  districts  which  provide  free  public  educa- 
tion for  children  who  either  live  on  Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  oft 
Federal  property,  or  live  off  Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  (sec.  3(b) ),  $236,596,458  will  be  required  on  behalf  of  about  1,719,451 
children.  Past  expereince  points  to  respective  increases  in  the  number  of 
children  and  in  the  rate  of  payment  per  child  of  about  6 percent  and  5 percent 
in  1965  over  1964  levels. 
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(3)  For  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
providing,  at  full  Federal  expense,  free  public  education  for  children  who  live 
on  Federal  property  (e.g.,  military  installations)  when  no  State  or  local  tax 
revenues  may  be  used  for  their  education,  or  when  no  local  educational  agency 
is  able,  under  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
free  public  education  (sec.  6),  and  for  transferring  funds  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  services  they  provide  to  local  educational  agencies  (sec.  8(a)), 
$19,500,000  will  be  required  on  behalf  of  about  43,000  children.  This  estimate 
contains  an  increase  of  $2  million  over  expected  1964  performance  and  is  based 
upon  anticipated  increases  in  the  number  of  section  6 children  and  in  the  rate  of 
payment  per  child,  and  upon  expected  changes  in  status  of  certain  schools  from 
that  of  section  3(a)  to  section  6 (at  higher  costs  per  pupil) . 

(4)  For  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  which  experience  a sud- 
den and  substantial  increase  in  school  attendance  as  a result  of  Federal  activi- 
ties carried  on  directly  or  through  a contractor  (sec.  4(a)),  $1,600,000  will  be 
required.  This  amount  is  equal  to  expected  requirements  for  1964. 

(5)  For  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  from  which  tax  revenue 
sources  have  been  removed  because  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States  (sec.  2),  $2,100,000  will  be  required.  This  amount  is  based  upon 
the  past  trend  of  increases  in  the  valuations  and  tax  rates  of  similarly  situated 
properties.  Financial  assistance  for  the  past  3 years  is  as  follows : $1,131,000 
for  1962,  about  $1,500,000  for  1963,  and  an  estimated  $1,800,000  for  1964. 

(6)  For  payment  to  local  school  districts  of  the  amounts  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  but  for  the  cessation  or  decrease  of  Federal  activity  (sec. 
3(f) ),  and  for  payment  at  a special  deficit  rate  when  50  percent  or  more  of  a 
school  district’s  children  live  on  Federal  property  (sec.  3(c)  (4) ),  $1  million  will 
be  required.  This  is  equal  to  expected  requirements  for  1964. 

(7)  From  the  total  entitlements  in  the  above  items,  an  amount  of  $4,100,000 
is  expected  to  be  deducted  because  of  other  Federal  payments  made  to  school 
districts  with  respect  to  Federal  properties  (sec.  3(e) ) . 

Table  I shows  by  Public  Law  874  section  the  estimated  requirements  for 
payments  to  school  districts  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  estimated  distribution,  by  State,  of  the  total  amounts 
appropriated  and  requested  for  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965. 
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Table  I. — Estimated  requirements  for  payments  to  school  districts,  Public  Law 
874,  us  amended,  fiscal  years  1964  und  1965 


Sec.  2. 


Section 


Basis  of  eligibility 


1964  1965 

estimate  estimate 


School  districts  having  partial  loss  of  tax 
base  by  removal  of  real  property  from  tax 
rolls  through  Federal  acquistion. 


$1,  SCO,  000 


$2, 100, 000 


Sec.  3(a): 

Average  daily  attendance. 


Rate 

Entitlement . 

Sec.  3(b): 

Average  daily  attendance. 


Rate 

Entitlement. 
Subsec.  3(f) 


Subsec.  3(c)(4) 


Deductions,  3(e). 


Children  of  parents  who  work  on  and  reside 
on  Federal  property. 

....do... 

do 

Children  of  parents  who  either  work  on  or 
reside  on  Federal  property. 

do 

do 

School  districts  eligible  to  receive  amount 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled 
before  reduction  of  federally  connected 
children  by  cessation  or  decrease  of  Federal 
activity. 

Provides  special  deficit  rate  of  payment 
when  50  percent  or  more  of  children  reside 
on  Federal  property. 

Payments  made  with  respect  to  Federal 
property  pursuant  to  any  law  of  United 
States  other  than  Public  Law  874. 


317,079 

$280, 58 
$88,  966, 026 

1,  626, 130 

$131. 05 
$213, 104, 337 
$70,000 


$930, 000 


— $3, 300, 000 


348, 787 

$294.  61 
$102, 756, 138 

1,719,451 

$137.  60 
$236, 596, 458 
$70, 000 


$930,000 


— $4, 100,000 


Net  sec.  3 entitlement. 
Sec.  4: 

1st  year 


2d  year. 
Sec.  6 


Sec.  8. 


Total  estimated  requirements 
(rounded). 

Amount  appropriated 

Amount  requested 


Sudden  and  substantial  increase  of  children 
resulting  from  Federal  activity  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a contractor. 

do 

Arrangements  with  Federal  agencies  for 
educating  certain  children  residing  on 
Federal  property. 

Transfer  of  funds  to  Federal  agencies  for 
service  provided  to  local  educational 
agencies. 


$299,  770, 363 
$1, 500, 000 

$100, 000 

$17, 500, 000 

$320,670,000 

$104,466,000 
$216,  204,000 


$336, 252, 596 
$1, 500, 000 

$100,000 

$19, 500, 000 

$359,450,000 

$359,456,666 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  entitlements,  by  State,  Public  Law  874,  as  amended, 
fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965  ( estimated ) 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam.. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.  _ . 
Wake  Island 


1963 

1964 

1965 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

. $274,269,735 

$320, 670, 000 

$359, 450, 000 

5,  814,  541 

7, 026,  200 

7, 875, 600 
9,  910,  000 

8,  746,  728 

8,  839,  800 

5,  659,  743 

6,  745,  700 
1,  853,  900 

7,  562,  800 

1, 658,  643 

2, 078, 000 

45,  961,  919 

54, 096, 100 

60,  639,  200 

7,  714,  316 

9,  303,  400 
3, 193,  700 

10, 428,  400 

2,  735,  209 

3,  580, 100 

844,  529 

1, 028, 300 

1, 153,  800 

8,  299,  326 

9,  254, 000 

10,  373,  700 

7,  680,  755 

8,  700,  900 

9,  753, 000 

5,  284,  840 

6, 416,  000 

7, 192,  600 

2,  043.  888 

2, 491,  300 

2,  792,  900 

5,  207,  918 

5,  717,  500 

6,  409, 000 

1,  411,  707 

1,  668,  300 

1,  869,  500 

1,  056, 178 
6,  364, 154 

1,081,400 
7,  583, 100 

1,  211,  700 
8,  501,  000 

4,  581, 815 

5,  609,  800 

6,  286,  800 

1,  372, 134 

1,  252, 100 

1,  402,  000 

2,  266,  947 

2, 684,  800 

3, 009, 300 

10,  719,  779 

12,  302,  300 

13,  789,  900 

8,  462,  727 

9, 690,  200 

10,  862, 600 

2,  566,  228 

2, 873, 100 

3,  220,  700 

634,  305 

651,  700 

730,  000 

1,  534,  061 
3, 108,  870 

2,  392,  700 

2,  682,  000 

3,  540,  400 

3, 968, 300 

2,  515, 032 
3, 116,  622 

2,  840,  600 

3, 184,  700 

3,  583,  000 

4,  016, 100 

1,  720, 143 

2,  037,  700 

2,  283,  900 

1,408,352 

1,  714,  300 

1, 920,  500 

7,010,666 

7,  825,  900 

8,  772, 000 

6, 019,  714 

6,  718, 600 

7, 530,800 

7, 467,  745 

8, 397, 100 

9, 414, 000 

5,  811,  787 

6,  701, 600 

7, 512,  500 
1, 332,  500 

1, 495,  509 

1,189,400 

6, 458, 537 

7,304, 100 

8, 188,300 

8, 158, 157 

9,  737,  700 

10, 916, 500 

1, 207, 188 

1,  545, 000 

1,  730, 600 

6, 119, 944 

6,  959, 900 

7, 801, 500 

2,281,228 

2, 883, 400 

3,231,800 

4,  501, 835 

5, 328, 200 

5, 974, 000 

2, 666, 320 

3, 153, 600 

3,  534, 800 

2, 845, 468 

3, 264, 400 

3,  659, 200 

14,  787,  633 
2,  874, 173 

18, 182, 000 

20, 381, 000 

2,  930,  700 

3, 285, 400 

55,  941 

74,  600 

83, 000 

19, 037, 347 

22, 689,  000 

25, 432,  500 

9, 555, 601 

12, 889, 100 

14, 447,  700 

178,  703 

183, 300 

205, 000 

793, 084 

912, 600 

1,023,000 

1, 045, 947 

1, 210, 000 

1,356, 000 

845, 252 

1, 062,  500 

1, 190, 000 

2, 354,  590 

3, 108, 000 

3,483,800 

99, 425 
106,  532 

92, 400 

103,  000 

154,600 

173, 000 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 24 
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Assistance  for  School  Construction 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1963  actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

44,  714 

51,396 

50, 080 

ALLOCATION  TO  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

52 

60 

63 

12  Personnel  benefits.  . . 

4 

5 

6 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons _ 

7 

10 

11 

25  Other  services 

772 

800 

820 

13, 050 

16, 302 

7,420 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

13, 885 

17, 177 

8, 320 

Total  costs 

58,  599 

68,  573 

58, 400 

-2,  535 

Total  obligations 

56,  064 

68,  573 

58, 400 

Personnel  summary 

1963  actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

ALLOCATION  TO  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Averaee  number  of  employees  

6 

7 

7 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

0 

0 

0 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year. 

0 

0 

0 

Program  and,  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities : 

1.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

44, 714 
13, 113 
772 

51, 396 
16, 377 
800 

50,080 
7, 500 
820 

2.  Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal  properties. 

3.  Payments  for  technical  services 

Total  program  costs 

58,  599 
-2,  535 

68,  573 

58, 400 

Change  in  selected  resources  1 . 

Total  obligations 

56, 064 

-37, 211 
44, 833 

68,  573 
-44, 833 

58,400 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

NTp.w  nhlivati final  authority  (appropriation'* 

63, 686 

23,  740 

58, 400 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $9,239,000  (1963  adjust 
ments,  -$4,000);  1963,  $6,700,000;  1964,  $6,700,000;  1965,  $6,700,000). 
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Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1983  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
(costs— obligations)  _ _ 

38. 606 

36. 606 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  “Assistance  for  school  construction.” 
We  shall  place  your  statements  in  the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Education  on  Assistance  for  School 
Construction,  Office  of  Education 

Public  Law  815,  as  extended  through  fiscal  year  1965  by  Public  Law  88-210, 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  construction  of  schools 
in  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  In  addition, 
schools  are  constructed  on  Federal  property  for  children  who  live  on  such  prop- 
erty when  the  local  school  districts  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  educating 
these  children.  School  districts  are  required  to  demonstrate  that  enrollment 
increases  attributable  to  Federal  activity  are  such  as  to  necessitate  additional 
classrooms. 

Our  1965  request  of  $58,400,000  will  fund  all  approvable  projects,  estimated 
at  265,  which  will  provide  over  2,700  classrooms  for  about  80,000  pupils.  This 
compares  to  1964  requirements  of  $60,346,000  (including  a supplemental  request 
of  $36,606,000)  which  will  assist  in  providing  about  3,000  classrooms  to  house 
about  86,000  pupils. 

Also  included  is  $820,000  for  technical  services  rendered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  A separate  statement  of  justification  has  been  prepared 
by  that  Agency. 


Statement  by  Director,  School  Construction  Branch,  Community  Facilities 

Administration  on  Assistance  for  School  Construction  (Technical  Serv- 
ices), Office  of  Education 

Under  the  terms  of  a working  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Housing  Administrator,  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion provides  technical  services  for  the  school  construction  program  authorized 
under  Public  Law  815,  as  amended.  The  services  include  architectural  and 
engineering  review  and  inspection,  financial  analysis,  and  legal  review. 

The  agency  has  performed  these  services  for  more  than  13  years  and  has 
always  endeavored  to  provide  a maximum  of  school  facilities  per  Federal  dollar 
expended  without  sacrificing  good  design  and  construction  practices.  Approxi- 
mately 4,600  school  projects  have  been  built  as  of  December  31,  1963,  with  total 
technical  services  amounting  to  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1 percent  of  total 
Federal  funds  appropriated. 

At  the  end  of  December  1963,  there  were  538  school  projects  in  the  technical 
services  pipeline.  During  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  in  1965, 
an  additional  459  project  assignments  are  anticipated,  bringing  the  number  of 
projects  in  the  active  workload  during  the  next  18  months  to  a total  of  about 
1,000. 

The  budget  estimate  for  technical  services  in  fiscal  year  1965  is  $820, 000. 
This  amount  covers  the  cost  of  services  for  projects  not  yet  completed  and  new 
assignments  for  the  current  and  budget  years  as  presently  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  includes  costs  attributable  to  approved  pay  increases. 

I will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  ask. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $60,346,000,  including 
the  requested  supplemental,  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $58,400,000, 
or  a decrease  of  $1,946,000. 

What  is  the  reason  this  is  going  down  when  requirements  under 
874  are  estimated  to  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  The  eligibility  requirements  are  a little  tougher 
to  meet  on  the  construction  program.  The  need  for  construction  is 
pretty  much  the  result  of  the  construction  of  military  housing  units 
around  military  bases,  and  some  few  domestic  programs  that  author- 
ize reclamation  projects.  Our  experience  over  the  past  2 or  3 years 
shows  it  runs  at  just  about  this  rate.  It  has  been  about  $60  million 
and  is  down  about  a million  and  a half  this  year,  primarily  because 
of  children  who  live  on  F ederal  property. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  the  increase  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  from  $800,000  to  $820,000  cover  anything  other  than  manda- 
tory costs? 

Mr.  Pateras.  No;  that  is  just  increased  pay  costs. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR  19  64 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  applications  are  now  pending  which  can- 
not be  funded  until  the  supplemental  is  passed  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Well,  the  applications  are  just  on  their  way  in, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  the  delay  in  the  supplemental  affect  the  fund 
estimates  for  either  1964  or  1965  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  If  the  supplemental  is  not  made,  we  will  go  to  the 
priority  system  and  only  those  filed  this  year  that  are  highest  on  the 
priority  list  will  be  approved.  The  lower  priority  projects  will  not 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  will  know  before  the  end  of  June,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Well,  we  will  know,  as  they  come  in,  which  are 
the  highest  priority  projects,  but  we  will  not  have  final  information 
until  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I thought  you  would  know  a couple  of  months  ahead 
of  time  what  the  priority  would  be.  Do  you  not  have  a suggested 
cutoff  date  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  We  had  the  situation  this  year  that  we  did  not 
have  a law  until  December  18,  so  school  districts  could  not  submit  ap- 
plications, and  we  had  to  get  the  forms  printed  after  the  law  was 
passed;  otherwise,  the  cutoff  date  would  have  been  November. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  something  for  the  record  to 
show  those  who  would  not  be  financed  if  you  don’t  get  a supple- 
mental appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  We  feel  we  can  approve  about  90  projects  with 
the  funds  now  available,  and  we  expect  to  receive  about  265  projects 
additionally  that  we  can  only 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  an  idea  which  ones  those  265  are? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  We  do  not  have  a clear  idea  of  which  States  they 
will  all  be  in.  As  they  come  in,  we  will  know.  Until  they  do  come  in, 
we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  about  the  end  of  March,  I wish  you  would  let 
the  committee  know  what  the  latest  information  is. 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  will  be  glad  to,  sir. 

WASHINGTON  SUBURBS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  this  is  a very  fine  law.  One  thing  about  it, 
though,  when  you  renewed  this  law,  was  anything  taken  up  about  why 
it  applied  to  comities  like  Montgomery,  Arlington,  Prince  Georges, 
and  the  comities  around  Washington?  I know  when  I first  knew  Mr. 
Lillywhite,  when  this  was  first  passed,  I do  not  think  it  was  ever  con- 
templated that  counties  like  those  surrounding  Washington  would  be 
covered  by  the  act.  I live  in  Montgomery  and  pay  pretty  high  taxes 
there.  I do  not  think  we  ever  contemplated  financing  a situation  such 
as  we  find  in  the  surrounding  counties,  to  anywhere  near  the  extent 
we  now  do. 

Mr.  Keppel.  There  was  certainly  discussion  in  some  of  the  commit- 
tees, the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  but  the  act  was, 
when  it  finally  came  to  the  decision,  extended  without  change.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Kelly  can  speak  on  the  problem  of  the  desirability  of  an 
economic  study  of  its  effect. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Well,  there  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  it,  anyway. 
We  have  to  wait  until  the  legislative  committee  acts. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  under  the  act  but  the 
surrounding  territory  is. 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  If  I may  comment,  Mr.  Denton,  the  surrounding 
areas  are  heavily  impacted,  as  judged  by  the  number  of  children,  who 
have  always  been  in  since  the  program  started. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  we  passed  the  first  act,  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  They  were  always  in  it,  Mr.  Denton.  The  only 
difference  was  that  in  the  first  2 years  of  the  law,  you  could  not  comit  for 
payment  in  Montgomery  County  the  children  in  Montgomery  County 
schools  whose  parents  came  into  the  District  to  work.  After  the 
second  year,  the  law  was  changed,  so  you  could  count  those  children, 
as  well.  That  was  the  change. 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Michel  ? 

Mr.  Michel.  I have  no  questions,  but  I would  like  to  exhibit  my 
frustration,  too,  in  this  silly  business  around  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  I think  is  completely  unrealistic. 
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JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted,  to  the  committee  follows:) 

Assistance  for  School  Construction 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation..  _ ________  .....  . . _ .... 

Proposed  supplemental 

$23, 740, 000 
36,  606, 000 
44, 832, 910 

105, 178, 910 

$58,400,000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Total  _ ...  ..  __  ._  __  ... 

58,  400, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (-+-) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  . ...  . . .... 

Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal  properties 
Payments  for  technical  services ..  . ......  . . _ .... 

Total  obligations  

$88, 001, 959 
16, 376, 951 
800,  000 

$50, 080, 000 
7, 500, 000 
820, 000 

— $37. 921,959 
-8, 876, 951 
+20, 000 

105, 178, 910 

58,400,000 

-46,  778,910 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  services 

$800, 000 
104, 378, 910 

$820, 000 
57,  580, 000 

+$20,000 
-46.  798, 910 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  

Total  obligations  by  object  

105, 178,  910 

58, 400, 000 

-46, 778, 910 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $23,  740,  000 

1964  proposed  supplemental 36,  606,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 44,  832,  910 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 105, 178,  910 

1965  estimated  obligations 58,  400,  000 


Total  change —46,  778,  910 

Increases : 

Technical  services  rendered  by  other  agencies 20,  000 

Decreases : 

Grants  for  school  construction —1,  966,  000 

Prior  year  funds  reserved,  but  not  obligated  for  school  con- 
struction projects — —44,  832,  910 


Subtotal,  decreases —46,  798,  910 

Total  net  change  requested —46,  778,  910 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

The  increase  of  $20,000  will  provide  funds  primarily  for  pay  act  costs  in 
connection  with  technical  services  rendered  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Reduced  requirements  for  local  school  districts  are  due  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  children  whose  parents  work  on  and  reside  on  Federal  property. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $44,832,910  available  from  1963  have  been  reserved 
for  school  construction  projects,  but  contracts  were  not  let  until  fiscal  year 
1964. 
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Assistance  for  school  construction,  Office  of  Education 


Year 

Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 

$122, 500, 000 

33. 900. 000 
108,  500, 000 

98.800. 000 
61, 000, 000 
38,  500, 000 

44. 390. 000 
45,  550, 000 

55. 045. 000 

23. 740. 000 

36.606.000 

58. 400. 000 

$118, 500, 000 

33. 900. 000 
i 0 

98. 600. 000 

2 25, 350, 000 
61, 135  000 

63. 392. 000 

3 24, 850, 000 

63. 686. 000 
23,  740, 000 

$118, 500, 000 

33. 900. 000 
108,  500, 000 

98,  700, 000 
85,  600, 000 

61. 135. 000 

63. 392. 000 

61. 942. 000 
63,  686, 000 

23. 740. 000 

$118. 500, 000 

33. 900. 000 
108,  500, 000 

98. 650. 000 

75.400. 000 

61. 135. 000 

63.392. 000 

61. 942. 000 

63.686. 000 

23. 740. 000 

1956  . 

1957  

1958  . . 

1959 

1960 

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964 

S upplemental 

1965 

1964 

estimate 

1964 

proposed 

supple- 

mental 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (-(-) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  services 

$800, 000 
67,  772,  910 

$820, 000 
57, 580, 000 

+$20, 000 
-46,  798, 910 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. ..  

Total 

$36, 606, 000 

68,  572,  910 

36, 606, 000 

58, 400, 0C0 

—46,  778,  910 

1 No  change. 

2 Supplemental  of  $60,150,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 

3 Supplemental  of  $20,700,000  not  considered  by  the  House. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Program  and  requirements,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 

Public  Law  815,  as  amended,  authorizes  payments  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  schools  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  The 
current  appropriation  of  $23,740,000  for  1964  provides  for  the  construction  of 
schools  on  behalf  of  children  whose  parents  work  and  live  on  Federal  property. 
Public  Law  88-210,  approved  December  18,  1963,  extended  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  the  law  through  June  30,  1965.  A supplemental  of  $36,606,000  is 
proposed  for  1964  to  fund  all  appro vable  projects  primarily  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  work  but  do  not  reside  on  Federal  property.  The  total  of 
$60,346,000  will  assist  in  providing  about  3,000  classrooms  to  house  about  86,000 
pupils. 

The  estimate  of  $58,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1965,  a decrease  of  $1,946,000  from 
the  1964  level,  is  expected  to  provide  funds  in  full  for  all  eligible  school  dis- 
tricts, and  for  school  construction  on  Federal  property  arranged  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  About  265  projects  are  expected  to  be  approved  for 
approximately  255  eligible  school  districts. 

Specifically,  the  request  will  support  the  following  activities  : 

(1)  For  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  which  experience  sub- 
stantial increases  in  a 2-year  period  in  the  number  of  children  for  whom  they 
provide  free  public  education  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  (sec.  5(a)(1)),  $13  million  will  be  required  on 
behalf  of  about  10,000  children.  These  children  will  live  in  family  housing 
units  newly  or  previously  constructed  on  military  bases  under  the  several  Mili- 
tary Construction  Acts,  and  in  previously  constructed  onbase  Wherry  and 
Capehart  housing  units. 

(2)  For  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  which  experience  sub- 
stantial increases  in  a 2-year  period  in  the  number  of  children  for  whom  they 
provide  free  public  education  who  either  live  on  Federal  property  with  a parent 
employed  off  Federal  property,  or  live  off  Federal  property  with  a parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  (sec.  5(a)(2)),  $30,080,000  will  be  required  on 
behalf  of  an  estimated  44,000  children.  Forty-four  thousand  is  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  children  in  recent  years,  and  continued  expansion 
of  Government  activities  is  expected  to  yield  about  the  same  number  in  1965. 

(3)  For  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  which  experience  sudden 
and  substantial  increases  in  school  membership  of  children  whose  parents  are 
engaged  in  Federal  activities  carried  on  directly  or  through  a contractor  (sec. 
5 (a)  (3) ) , $1  million  will  be  required  on  behalf  of  about  1,625  children. 
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(4)  For  granting  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  school 
facilities,  under  certain  limitations  and  conditions,  to  local  school  districts 
upon  which  such  construction  imposes  financial  hardship  (sec.  8),  $1,500,000 
will  be  required  on  behalf  of  about  3,800  of  the  total  number  of  children  (55,625) 
estimated  under  sections  5(a)(1),  5(a)(2),  and  5(a)(3),  above. 

(5)  For  financial  assistance  to  needy  local  school  districts  which  fail  to 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  enrollment,  but  which  accept  for  education 
substantial  numbers  of  pupils  (principally  Indian)  who  live  on  Federal  property 
(sec.  14),  $4  million  is  estimated  as  required.  The  Federal  grant  is  the  amount 
required,  less  all  other  funds  available  to  the  school  district,  to  provide  the  needed 
school  facilities,  where  no  other  provision  of  the  law  confers  eligibility  upon  the 
district. 

(6)  For  construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of  temporary  school  facilities 
where  the  increased  school  membership  is  for  a temporary  period  (or  in  the 
alternative,  Federal  funds  equal  to  the  cost  of  providing  temporary  facilities 
may  be  granted  to  local  school  districts  for  construction  of  permanent  facilities ) 
( sec.  9) , $500,000  will  be  required  on  behalf  of  an  estimated  385  children. 

(7)  For  construction,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  schools  on  Federal 
property  for  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  for  whom  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  are  unable,  under  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  public  education  (sec.  10),  $7,500,000  will  be  required  on  behalf 
of  5,000  children.  These  children  will  live  in  family  housing  units  newly  or 
previously  constructed  on  military  bases  under  the  several  Military  Construc- 
tion Acts,  and  in  previously  constructed  onbase  Wherry  and  Capehart  housing 
units. 

(8)  For  technical  services  rendered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (sec.  13),  $820,000  will  be  required.  A 
separate  HHFA  justification  follows. 

Table  I shows  by  Public  Law  815  section  the  estimated  requirements  for  assist- 
ance for  school  construction  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  estimated  distribution,  by  State,  of  the  total  amounts 
appropriated  and  requested  for  fiscal  years  1963, 1964,  and  1965. 


Table  I. — Estimated  requirements  for  school  construction,  hy  sections,  Public 
Law  815,  as  amended,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Secs. 

Basis  of  eligibility 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

5(a)(1) 

Children  of  parents  who  work  on  and  reside  on  Federal  property: 

Number  of  children ..  . - _ - .. . .. 

11, 500 

10, 000 

Rate _ _ 

$1,300 

$1, 300 

Estimated  assistance ...  . _ ..  . ._  .. 

$14,  950, 000 

$13, 000, 000 

5(a)(2) 

Children  of  parents  who  either  work  on  or  reside  on  Federal  property: 

Number  of  children..  . 

44, 000 

44, 000 

Rate  ..... . . 

$684 

$684 

Estimated  assistance... 

$30, 096, 000 

$30, 080,  000 

5(a)(3) 

Children  of  parents  who  represent  an  increase  in  Federal  activity 

either  directly  or  through  a contractor: 

Number  of  children..  . 

1,625 

1,625 

Rate..  . . .... 

$615 

$615 

Estimated  assistance _ ._  . ... 

$1,  000, 000 

$1,000, 000 

Total  sec.  5.  . ...  _ ...  _ ...  ... 

$46, 046,000 

$44,080,000 

8 

School  district  upon  which  provision  of  non-Federal  share  of  construc- 

tion imposes  a financial  hardship  ....  ._  . 

$1,  500, 000 

$1,  500, 000 

9 

Temporary  increases  of  federally  connected  children  for  whom  tempo- 

rary school  facilities  are  provided  _.  ..  . . — 

$500, 000 

$500, 000 

10 

Federally  constructed  schools  on  Federal  property: 

Number  of  children . ..  . . 

5, 000 

5,000 

Rate..  . __  . ...  

$1,  500 

$1,  500 

Estimated  assistance...  _ _ ... 

$7,  500, 000 

$7,  500, 000 

14 

Substantial  numbers  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property  (mostly 

tax-exempt  Indian  land)  and  lack  of  financial  resources. 

$4, 000, 000 

$4. 000, 000 

Total  . 

$59,  546, 000 

$57,  580, 000 

Technical  services  ...  ..  ..  ... 

$800, 000 

$820, 000 

Grand  total  (amount  estimated  to  pay  entitlement  in  full).  . . 

$60, 346, 000 

$58,  400,  000 

Amount  appropriated  _ . 

$23,  740, 000 

Amount  requested . 

$36,  606, 000 

$58,  400, 000 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  assistance  f or  school  construction,  by  State,  Public 
Law  815,  as  amended,  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965  ( estimated ) 


State  or  possession 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N ew  Hampshire- . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island 

Technical  Services. 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

$56, 064, 164 

$60, 346, 000 

$58,400, 000 

2,434, 154 

368, 400 

587, 800 

4, 142, 287 

2,  572, 500 

1, 228, 300 

4, 143, 324 

2, 526, 200 

574, 200 

556, 388 

636, 100 

598, 300 

6, 986, 588 

8,433,  700 

9, 777, 400 

2, 458, 984 

1,  528, 200 

2, 024, 600 

479, 105 

2,002, 600 

631, 200 

60, 460 

167, 600 

485, 333 

3,  767, 000 

3, 151,000 

1, 501, 857 

1,391,100 

1,053, 200 

-123, 253 

500, 000 

3, 288, 500 

505, 608 

1, 116, 700 

653, 000 

821, 037 

447, 100 

157, 100 

312,  745 

180, 100 

41, 185 

47, 300 

7, 500 

750, 875 

650, 800 

702,400 

110, 825 

586, 500 

16, 100 

624, 998 

155, 000 

234, 200 

136, 992 

1,  298, 000 

83, 000 

7, 187, 309 

3,  780, 100 

4,406,400 

650, 465 

876, 600 

903, 600 

1, 273, 830 

2, 420, 900 

334, 300 

145, 146 

238, 100 

26,400 

73, 679 

25, 300 

200, 800 

273, 083 

543, 900 

1, 005, 600 

334, 303 

1,839,000 

1, 235,  500 

193, 563 

1,674, 500 

319, 500 

319, 603 

1, 225, 100 

1,015,300 

19, 070 

54, 600 

879, 745 

920, 500 

108, 500 

593, 665 

1, 282, 100 

505, 200 

1, 086, 705 
1,592, 532 

1,077,400 

142, 700 

963, 200 

615,300 

409,963 

732, 700 

1,832, 200 

1,784, 650 

1,084,600 

871,500 

1,551,253 

1,653,100 

1,551,400 

35, 572 

23, 600 

35, 800 

44, 010 

37, 100 

107, 000 

144, 894 

97, 700 

673, 000 

1,458,306 

1,184,966 

661,600 

2, 429, 100 

1,823,000 

842, 700 

318, 585 

62, 200 

177,100 

1,997,519 

2, 952, 200 

3,222,600 

2,091,594 

921, 600 

835, 500 

1,409,813 

2, 719, 600 

6, 322,000 

913, 104 

787, 400 

1,419,  500 

75, 000 

63, 200 

94,300 

1,463 

209, 700 

227, 066 

40,  500 

1,027,400 

183, 640 
251,425 
157, 720 

to 

o 

o 

552,  COO 

105, 900 

771, 431 

800, 000 

820, COO 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — Community'  Facilities  Administration 


JUSTIFICATION  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  FOR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  RENDERED 

BY  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Certain  phases  of  the  school  construction  program  are  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  under  the  terms  of  a working  agreement  be- 
tween the  HHFA  Administrator  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Staff 
services  performed  by  HHFA  are  referred  to  as  “technical  services  rendered 
by  other  agencies.” 

Administrative  expenses  for  technical  services  are  based  on  staff  services 
required  to  handle  projects  in  progress  as  well  as  those  which  will  be  assigned 
during  the  current  and  budget  years. 
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Workload  assumptions 

Workload  projections  underlying  the  technical  services  estimate  are  developed 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  from  two  sources : first,  the  advice 
of  the  Office  of  Education  as  to  the  volume  and  rate  at  which  new  project  as- 
signments will  be  made  to  the  Agency  during  the  budget  period;  and  second, 
the  processing  experience  of  the  Agency  during  the  12  years  that  it  has  provided 
technical  services  for  the  school  construction  program. 

During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  it  is  estimated  that  265  fund 
reservations  will  be  assigned  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
addition  of  these  5S0  reservations  to  the  558  projects  active  on  June  30,  1963, 
will  result  in  a total  of  1,088  active  projects  during  the  current  and  budget  years. 

The  following  comparative  activity  summary  lists  the  major  services  performed 
and  the  number  of  projects  active  at  each  major  stage  of  processing.  Figures 
are  included  for  the  actual  years  1962  and  1963  as  well  as  the  current  and  budget 
years. 


School  construction  program — Comparative  activity  summary , fiscal  years  1962-65 


Actual, 

1962 

Actual, 

1963 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Application  review: 

Active,  start  of  period. _ _ 

93 

64 

65 

110 

Plus  fund  reservations 

191 

283 

265 

265 

Total — under  application  review  during 
the  year _ 

284 

347 

330 

375 

Activity  indicators:  Technical  reports  and 
recommendations  to  Office  of  Education 

212 

280 

218 

295 

Preconstruction: 

Active,  start  of  period. 

172 

137 

184 

162 

Pins:  Office  of  Education  approvals 

220 

282 

220 

295 

Total,  in  preconstruction  during  the  year. 

392 

419 

404 

457 

Activity  indicators: 

Wage-rate  determinations.  

330 

365 

301 

439 

Project  revisions  approved  . ..  __  

288 

357 

255 

398 

Pinal  plans  and  specifications  reviewed 
and  approved  _ ..  

252 

248 

237 

313 

Concurrence  in  contract  awards  and  ap- 
proval of  executed  documents! . 

255 

235 

242 

295 

Construction: 

Active-'  start  of  period 

339 

324 

309 

310 

Plus  construction  starts 

255 

235 

242 

295 

Total,  under  construction  during  the 
year...  . 

594 

559 

551 

605 

Activity  indicators: 

Construction  months 

4, 161 

1,  635 
278 

3,717 

4,014 
1, 584 

3,  951 

Contract  and  project  changes  reviewed 
and  approved..  _ 

1, 378 
227 

1.465 

Progress  payment  certifications  

271 

232 

Completion:  Project  completions,  including 
final  reports  and  final  payment  certifications.. 

270 

250 

241 

245 

Technical  services  requirements 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  will  require  $820,000  for  technical 
services  activities  during  fiscal  year  1965.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$20,000  over  the  $800,000  provided  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  is  wholly  attributable 
to  increased  pay  costs.  A comparison  of  workload  estimates  indicates  that 
the  estimate  assumes  the  performance  of  considerably  more  work  in  fiscal  year 
1965  than  in  1964.  The  comparison  follows : 
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1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Percent 

change 

Projects  under  application  review 

Projects  in  preconstruction  review 

Projects  under  construction ' 

330 

404 

551 

4,014 

241 

$820,000 

375 
457 
605 
3, 951 
245 

$820. 000 

+13 

+13 

+10 

-2 

+2 

Uonstraction  months  fnr  inspp.n.t.irvn  

Projects  completed  for  final  inspection  and  report.  _ _ 

Technical  services  obligations  (adjusted  to  1965  pay  rates) 

The  following  table  compares  actual  and  estimated  technical  services  obliga- 
tions and  employment  for  the  3 years  covered  by  the  budget  program. 


Table  A. — School  construction  'program — Summary  of  technical  services  by 

other  agencies 


Actual,  1963 

Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

Direct  processing  costs: 
Engineering 

58.0 
2.  7 
5.  7 
.6 

$496, 242 
21, 807 
36,  643 
5, 274 

59.4 

2.4 

5.8 

.6 

$517, 000 
21, 300 
39, 900 
5,  400 

59.4 

2.5 

6.0 

.6 

$529, 500 
22, 000 
43, 000 
5,  500 

Legal 

Project  accounting  and  audit  _ 
Financial  analysis _____ 

Subtotal  _ 

Indirect  costs 

Total,  personnel  compensation  _ _ 

Recapitulation,  personnel  compensation: 
Departmental 
Field.  _ 

Total,  personnel  compensation 

Other  objects  of  expense: 

Personnel  benefits 

67.0 

9.2 

559, 966 
68,  796 

68.2 

9.8 

583, 600 
71,  400 

68.5 
9.  5 

600, 0C0 
73,000 

76.2 

628,  762 

78.0 

655, 000 

78.0 

673, 000 

16.8 

59.4 

139, 154 
489,  608 

17.0 

61.0 

143. 000 

512. 000 

17.0 

61.0 

148.000 

525. 000 

76,2 

628, 762 

78.0 

655, 000 

78.0 

673,000 

45, 358 
48. 934 
2,004 
17,  798 
8,  637 
5, 145 
6. 296 
8,497 

47,  000 

48. 000 
2, 000 

18. 000 

9. 000 

7. 000 

6. 000 
8. 000 

49. 000 

48.000 

2;  000 

18. 000 

9.000 

7. 000 

6. 000 
8, 000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
Transportation  of  things  

Communications  and  utilities  

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials  _ 

Equipment.  _ _ 

Subtotal,  other  objects 

142,  669 

145. 000 

147, 000 

Total  obligations 

771, 431 

800, 000 

820, 000 

Available  funds 

800,000 
771, 431 

800,000 
800, 000 

820, 000 
820, 000 

Obligations  incurred 

Unobligated  balance,  estimated 
savings  _ _ __ 

28,  569 
815, 000 

Adjusted  for  comparability  with  pay  rates 
during  1965  - ______ 

820, 000 

820, 000 

Supplemental  Estimate,  Fiscal  Year  1964 

Assistance  for  school  construction 


Appropriation,  fiscal  year  1964 $23,  740,  000 

Request 36,  606,  000 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

An  amount  of  $23,740,000  is  currently  available  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  provide 
assistance  for  school  construction  to  school  districts  for  children  whose  parents 
reside  and  work  on  Federal  property.  Portions  of  the  law  which  expired  June  30, 
1963,  provide  funds  to  districts  for  children  whose  parents  work,  but  do  not  reside, 
on  Federal  property.  These  temporary  provisions  have  now  been  extended  for 
an  additional  2 years  by  Public  Law  88-210. 
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LANGUAGE 

“For  an  additional  amount  for  ‘Assistance  for  school  construction,’  $36,606,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.” 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


Description 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

Appropriation  or  estimate _ _ _.  ■ 

$23, 740, 000 
44,832,910 

$60, 346, 000 
44, 832, 910 

$36,606,000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward.. . . 

Total  

68,572,910 

105, 178,910 

36, 606,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964 

Presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

1.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

$51,395,959 
16, 376, 951 
800, 000 

$88,001,959 
16, 376, 951 
800, 000 

+$36, 606, 000 

2.  Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal  properties 

3.  Payments  for  technical  services.  

Total  obligations  ... 

68, 572, 910 

105, 178, 910 

+36,606,000 

Obligations  by  object 


Object  classification 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

25  Other  services.  ...  ..  ... 

$800,000 
67, 772, 910 

$800, 000 
104.378, 910 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  ...  

Total  obligations _ ..  . 

+$36, 606, 000 

68, 572, 910 

105, 178, 910 

+36, 606,000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $23,  740,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 44,  832,  910 

Presently  available,  1964 68,  572,  910 

Revised  estimate,  1964 105,  178,  910 

Total  change 36,  606,  000 

INCREASES 

Program  increases:  To  permit  approval  of  all  eligible  applications  for 

assistance  for  school  construction 36,  606,  000 


INCREASES 

Program  increases:  To  permit  approval  of  all  eligible  applications  for 

assistance  for  school  construction 36,  606,  000 


Presently 

Revised 

Increase 

available 

estimate 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  

$23, 740, 000 

$60, 346, 000 

+$36, 606, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Public  Law  88-210  extends  until  June  30,  1965,  those  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815,  as  amended,  which  expired  on  June  30,  1963.  Thus,  the  fiscal  year 
1964  program  of  assistance  for  school  construction  authorizes  payments  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  Public  Law  815: 

(а)  For  construction  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  on  behalf  of 
children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  (sec.  5(a)(1)); 

(б)  For  federally  constructed  schools  on  Federal  property  (sec.  10) ; 

(c)  For  assistance  to  school  districts  upon  which  the  cost  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  construction  costs  imposes  a financial  hardship  (sec.  8) ; 

{d)  For  the  construction  of  temporary  school  facilities  to  accommodate 
temporary  increases  of  federally  connected  children  (sec.  9) ; and 

( e ) For  technical  services  rendered  by  other  agencies  (sec.  13) ; and 

(2)  Under  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  815,  to  local  educational 
agencies: 

(а)  On  behalf  of  children  who  either  live  on  F ederal  property  with  a parent 
employed  off  Federal  property,  or  live  off  Federal  property  with  a parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  (sec.  5(a)(2)); 

(б)  Which  experience  sudden  and  substantial  increases  in  school  member- 
ship of  children  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  Federal  activities  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a contractor  (sec.  5(a)(3)) ; 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  need,  on  behalf  of  substantial  numbers  of  pupils  (pri- 
marily Indians)  who  live  on  Federal  property  (sec.  14) ; and 

(d)  For  additional  amounts  required  under  sections  8 and  9 as  a result  of 
the  extension  of  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  law. 

Estimated  supplemental  requirements 

The  total  estimated  supplemental  requirement  for  Public  Law  815  for  fiscal 
year  1964  is  $36,606,000.  This  amount,  in  addition  to  the  $23,740,000  already 
appropriated  under  the  permanent  provisions,  will  permit  approval  of  about 
255  applications  to  construct  approximately  265  projects  to  house  about  86,000 
pupils  in  approximately  3,000  classrooms. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

(a)  Section  5(a)(2)  and  section  5(a)(3).  Assistance  on  behalf  of  increases  in 
the  number  of  children  who  either  live  on  Federal  property  or  live  with  a parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  and  assistance  on  account  of  sudden  and  substantial 
increases  in  school  membership  of  children  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  Federal 
activities  carried  on  directly  or  through  a contractor.- — Funds  requirements  under 
these  sections  grow  out  of  the  further  development  or  expansion  of  existing  military 
installations,  the  acquisition  and  development  of  new  installations  (both  military 
and  those  for  scientific  research,  testing,  and  experimentation),  the  substantial 
development  and  growth  of  the  missiles  and  space  programs,  public  works  pro- 
grams (such  as  reclamation  projects  and  river  and  harbor  developments),  and 
other  authorized  domestic  programs.  Because  of  these  activities,  military  and 
civilian  personnel  migrate  into  many  local  school  districts  which  may  already  be 
overburdened  with  increased  school  enrollments,  or  which  may  be  in  isolated 
areas  with  only  meager  financial  resources,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  meet 
adequately  the  resulting  school  housing  problems  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  average  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  either  live  on  Federal 
property  or  live  with  a parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (sec.  5(a)(2))  in 
recent  years  has  been  about  44,000.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  indicate 
otherwise,  it  is  believed  that  this  number  will  prevail  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
rate  of  payment  per  eligible  child  is  50  percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State  in  the  base  year  for 
which  the  application  for  payment  is  filed.  An  estimated  amount  of  $30,096,000 
is  required  for  section  5(a)(2)  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

An  average  increase  of  about  1,625  children  of  parents  who  are  engaged  in 
Federal  activity  either  directly  or  through  a contractor  (sec.  5(a)(3))  is  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  rate  of  payment  under  this  section  is  45  percent  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State 
in  the  base  year  for  wdiich  the  application  for  payment  is  filed.  An  estimated 
amount  of  $1  million  is  required  for  section  5(a)(3)  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

(b)  Section  8.  Assistance  to  school  districts  upon  which  the  cost  of  the  non-F ederal 
share  of  construction  imposes  a financial  hardship. — The  cost  of  the  non-Federal 
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share  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000  on  behalf 
of  about  3,800  of  the  57,125  children  estimated  for  under  sections  5(a)(1),  5(a)(2), 
and  5(a)(3). 

Amounts  granted  under  section  8 are  not  fixed  in  rate,  but  are  limited  in  their 
total  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  appropriation. 

(c)  Section  9.  Temporary  increase  of  federally  connected  children  for  whom  tem- 
porary school  facilities  are  provided. — The  need  for  construction  of  temporary 
facilities  at  full  Federal  cost  under  section  9,  when  the  increased  number  of  children 
in  school  membership  is  to  continue  only  for  a temporary  period,  arises  primarily 
out  of  public  works  programs  (such  as  reclamation  projects,  and  river  and  harbor 
developments)  and  other  authorized  domestic  programs  which  cause  migration 
of  workers  into  communities  for  temporary  periods.  The  Federal  Government 
may  construct  the  needed  temporary  facilities,  or  may  grant  equivalent  funds  to 
the  local  school  district  for  the  construction  of  permanent  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1964,  about  385  children  will  need  to  be  pro- 
vided for  at  a cost  of  $500,000. 

( d ) Section  If  - Assistance  to  needy  school  districts  on  behalf  of  substantial  numbers 
of  pupils  who  live  on  Federal  property. — The  Federal  grant  under  section  14  is  the 
amount  required,  less  all  other  funds  avilable  to  the  school  district,  to  provide  the 
needed  school  facilities  for  children  (primarily  Indians)  living  on  Federal  property, 
where  no  other  section  of  the  act  confers  eligibility  upon  the  district.  An  amount 
of  $4  million  is  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Table  I indicates  by  section  of  Public  Law  815  the  estimated  requirements  for 
payment  in  fiscal  year  1964  of  amounts  presently  available,  and  under  the  revised 
estimate.  Table  II  summarizes  those  estimated  entitlements  by  State. 


Table  I.' — Estimated  requirements  for  assistance  for  school  construction,  Public  Law 
815,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1964 — Amounts  presently  available  and  revised 
estimate 


Sections 

Basis  of  eligibility 

Presently 
available, 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Increase 

5(a)(1) 

Children  of  parents  who  work  on  and 

reside  on  Federal  property: 

Number  of  children 

11, 500 
$1, 300 
$14,  950, 000 

11,500 
$1. 300 
$14,950, 000 

0 

Rate 

0 

Construction  assistance 

0 

5(a) (2) 

Children  of  parents  who  either  work  on 

or  reside  on  Federal  property: 

Number  of  children 

0 

44, 000 
$684 
$30, 096, 000 

44, 000 

Rate 

0 

$684 
$30, 096,  000 

Construction  assistance . 

0 

5(a)(3)  

Children  of  parents  engaged  in  Federal 
activity  either  directly  or  through  a 
contractor: 

Number  of  children.. 

0 

1, 625 
$615 

1,  625 
$615 

Rate  ’ 

0 

Construction  assistance 

0 

$1,000,000 

$1, 000,  000 

Total,  sec.  5_ 

$14, 950, 000 

$46, 046,000 

$31, 096, 000 

8 

School  districts  upon  which  provision 
of  non-Federal  share  of  construction 
imposes  a financial  hardship. 
Temporary  increases  of  federally  con- 
nected children  for  whom  temporary 
school  facilities  are  provided. 

Federally  constructed  schools  on  Federal 
property: 

Number  of  children 

Rate  . ...  

Construction  assistance  ._  _ _ _ 

Substantial  numbers  of  children  residing 
on  Federal  property  (mostly  tax- 
exempt  Indian  land)  and  lack  of 
financial  resources. 

9 

$100, 000 
$390, 000 

$1, 500,000 
$500, 000 

$1, 400, 000 
$110,  000 

10  . 

14 . 

5, 000 
$1, 500 
$7,500,000 
0 

5,000 
$1,  500 
7,  500, 000 
$4, 000, 000 

0 

0 

0 

$4,  000, 000 

Total  _ _ • 

$22, 940,  000 
$800,000 

$59, 546,  000 

$36,  606, 000 

Technical  services  . 

$800, 000 

0 

Grand  total  (amount  estimated  to  pay  entitlement  in  full. 
A mount  appropriated 

$23,  740, 000 
$23,  740, 000 

$60,346,000 
$23, 740, 000 
$36, 606,  000 

$36, 606, 000 

Amount  renuested  _ _ 

$36,  606,  000 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  assistance  for  school  construction,  by  State, 
815,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1964 — Amounts  presently  available 
estimate  ( estimated ) 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware-- 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Phode  Island 

South  Carolina. . _ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island 

Technical  services. 


State  or  possession 


Presently 
available, 
fiscal  year 


Revised 
estimate, 
fiscal  year 


1964 


1964 


$23, 740,  000 


$60, 346, 000 


368, 400 
1, 447, 900 
1, 063, 000 
70. 400 
6, 843, 300 
111,  500 


167,  600 
129, 300 

333. 800 
246,  200 
130,  500 

447. 100 

180. 100 
47, 300 

471,  200 
586,  500 
155, 000 
267,  800 

419. 100 

462. 800 
1, 479,  200 

238. 100 


543. 900 
188,  700 

73. 600 
222,  600 

54. 600 
770,  800 

308.400 
659, 000 
930, 600 

149. 400 


323, 400 
23. 600 
25,  500 


81, 700 
555, 900 
62, 200 
843, 300 
201, 100 


368,  400 
2,  572,  500 

2,  526,  200 

636. 100 
8, 433,  700 

1.  528, 200 

2,  002, 600 

167. 600 

3,  767, 000 

1. 391. 100 

500. 000 
1, 116,  700 

447. 100 

180. 100 

47. 300 
650, 800 
586,  500 

155. 000 
1,  298,  000 
3,  780, 100 

876. 600 
2, 420, 900 

238, 100 

25. 300 
543,  900 

1, 839,  000 
1, 674,  500 
1,  225, 100 
54,  600 
920.  500 
1,  282, 100 
1, 077, 400 
963,  200 
732,  700 
1,084, 600 

1. 653. 100 
23,  600 
37, 100 
97, 700 

661. 600 
1, 823, 000 

62,  200 
2, 952, 200 
921, 600 


448,  200 
481, 300 


29, 300 


2. 719,  600 
787, 400 
63, 200 
209,  700 
40,  500 


274, 100 


274, 100 


22,  700  105,  900 

800, 000  800, 000 


Public  Law 
and  revised 


Increase 


$36, 606, 000 


1.124. 600 
1, 463,  200 

565, 700 
1,  590, 400 
1, 416, 700 

2. 002. 600 


3,  637, 700 
1,057, 300 
253, 800 
986,  200 


179, 600 


1,  030, 200 
3, 361,000 
413, 800 
941,  700 


25, 300 


1,650, 300 
1,  600, 900 
1,  002,  500 


149,  700 
973, 700 
418, 400 
32, 600 
583,300 
1.  084,  600 
1, 329,  700 


11,  600 
97,  700 
579,900 
1, 267, 100 


2, 108, 900 
720,  500 


2, 271, 400 
306, 100 
63,  200 
209,  700 
11,  200 


83, 200 


Defense  Educational  Activities 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

25  Other  contractual  services 

10, 551 
87, 281 
103,417 

22, 455 
91,  650 
119, 760 

22, 267 
137,000 
128,390 

33  Investments  and  loans . 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total  oosts 

201, 249 
11, 879 

233, 865 
-245 

287, 657 
233 

Change  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 

213, 128 

233,  620 

287,890 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Student  loans: 

(a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds 

85,998 

90, 000 

135, 000 

(b)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

667 

900 

1,000 

(c)  Cancellation  of  student  loans 

58 

350 

400 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 

ing: 

(1)  Grants  to  States—  

43, 100 

58,000 

61, 600 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

616 

750 

1,000 

(6)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  adminis- 

tration   

2,885 

3, 000 

4,000 

3.  National  defense  fellowships 

20, 702 

21,200 

22,  790 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(a)  Grants  to  States ...  _ 

14, 950 

15,000 

17, 498 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel  

2, 058 

7, 250 

7,250 

5.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers  

5,741 

6, 289 

6, 200 

( b ) Institute  for  language  teachers  

4, 148 

7, 250 

7, 250 

(c)  Research 

178 

1,814 

1,800 

6.  Educational  media  research _ 

3,464 

5, 142 

4,769 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs  

15,000 

15,000 

15, 000 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

1,684 

1,920 

2, 100 

Total  program  costs,  funded 

201, 249 

233,865 

287, 657 

Change  in  selected  resources  1 

11, 879 

-245 

233 

Total  obligations  . 

213, 128 

233, 620 

287, 890 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  __  _ _ 

-35, 619 

-36, 326 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year  __  

-44, 241 

-44, 241 

-44, 241 

Appropriation  available  in  prior  year  _ . 

48, 350 

44, 241 

44,241 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

36, 326 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing.  

11, 506 

22, 326 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation)  

229,450 

219, 620 

287, 890 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $3,371,000  (1963  adjust 
ments,  -$303,000);  1963,  $14,947,000;  1964,  $14,702,000;  1965,  $14,935,000. 


Proposed  for  separate  transmittal;  | 

Defense  Educational  Activities 


Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Student  loans;  contributions  to  loan  funds 

31, 168 

1,  590 

2,  500 

2.  National  defense  fellowships.  . . 

3.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing:  Grants  to  States... 
Total  program  costs,  funded — obligations 

35,  258 
35, 258 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation)  

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  part  of  your  budget  is  for  defense  educa- 
tional activities,  where  you  have  a 1964  supplemental  request  and  the 
regular  1965  estimates  to  speak  to. 

Please  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  provided 
a unified  effort  by  States,  local  communities,  higher  education  institu- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  and  strengthen  educa- 
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tion  at  critical  points.  Public  Law  88-210  extends  the  act  an  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  through  1965  and  authorizes  major  amendments 
to  some  of  its  programs.  We  are  requesting  $287,890,000  for  1965 
which  is  an  increase  of  $33,012,000  over  the  1964  estimate  of  $254,- 
878,000  including  a proposed  supplemental  of  $4,090,000. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

The  first  part  of  it,  sir,  in  which  a change  was  made  is  the  student 
loan  program,  which  represents  a notably  successful  effort  to  assist 
capable  but  needy  students  to  pursue  higher  education.  During  1964 
about  283,000  students  will  borrow  funds  from  1,547  institutions. 
Our  request  of  $136,400,000  includes  an  increase  to  bring  the  amount 
for  contributions  to  loan  funds  to  $135  million,  the  maximum  author- 
ized for  1965  by  Public  Law  88-210.  Also  included  are  $1  million 
for  financing  the  institutional  share  of  loan  funds  and  $400,000  for 
reimbursing  institutions  for  canceled  loans  due  to  teaching  service. 

SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

Our  estimate  of  $66,600,000  for  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction  includes  $61,600,000  for  grants  to  States  and  $1 
million  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for  acquiring  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials,  and  $4  million  for  State  supervision. 
The  request  represents  an  increase  of  $18,850,000  over  1964,  due  pri- 
marily to  Public  Law  88-210  amendments  which  make  eligible  new 
types  of  equipment  and  new  groups  of  schools,  and  provide  for  reallot- 
ment of  unneeded  funds  to  States  which  can  use  them.  States  con- 
tinue to  report  increased  interest  and  enrollments  in  these  three  subject 
areas. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  new  types  of  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Test  grading  equipment,  for  example,  and  some  kinds 
of  audiovisual  equipment,  and  also  the  new  groups  of  schools  will 
include,  if  my  memory  is  right,  laboratory  schools,  State-operated 
schools,  and  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  are  all  covered  in  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  new  amendments  bring  them  into  the  act.  Our 
estimate  is  about  600  of  those  additional  schools. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  All  right. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  States  continue  to  report  increased  interest  and 
enrollments  in  these  three  areas;  that  is,  the  areas  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  instruction.  There  is  no  question,  sir, 
about  the  expansion  of  interest. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Under  “Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs,”  we  are  re- 
questing $15  million  to  provide  training  for  about  260,000  urgently 
needed  highly  skilled  technicians.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  recognizes  the  importance  of  such  area  programs  in  making  this 
title  permanent  and  continuing  the  annual  authorization  of  $15  mil- 
lion. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such  new  areas  as  instrument  tech- 
nology, applied  science,  physics,  and  laboratory,  agricultural,  and 
biological  technology. 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 25 
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Mr.  Hughes.  I think  there  would  be  a question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  continued  placement  of  this  item  under  NDEA  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  It 
would  seem  it  might  be  well  to  consider  next  year  transfer  of  this 
$15  million  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  This  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  amount  or  authorization,  but  would  reflect  more  accurately 
the  total  Federal  contribution  to  vocational  education.  This  year 
we  thought  there  were  enough  changes  in  vocational  education  as  it 
was,  without  presenting  one  more;  but  of  course,  the  point  is  just  as 
logical  this  year. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Keppel.  Our  estimate  of  $22,790,000  for  graduate  fellowships 
will  support  1,500  new  awards  and  2,883  fellows  in  their  second  or 
third  year  of  study,  thus  contributing  to  the  supply  of  urgently  needed 
college  teachers.  This  is  the  same  as  the  1964  estimate,  including  the 
pending  supplemental  of  $1,590,000. 

For  grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs, 
we  are  proposing  $17,500,000,  the  same  as  the  1964  estimate  including 
the  requested  supplemental  of  $2,500,000.  The  amount  of  $7,250,000 
for  institutes  will  train  about  1,770  guidance  personnel.  The  need 
remains  acute  for  counselors  to  handle  the  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems of  choosing  courses  properly  suited  to  each  student’s  interests 
and  abilities. 

To  strengthen  and  improve  modern  foreign  language  teaching,  we 
are  requesting  $15,250,000  which  will  support  55  language  and  area 
centers  and  about  20  intensive  summer  programs,  1,140  fellowships, 
83  institutes  to  train  about  4,520  elementary  and  secondary  teachers, 
and  about  50  new  research  projects. 

Approximately  75  projects  will  be  initiated  with  the  $5  million  re- 
quested for  research  and  dissemination  of  educational  uses  of  newer 
communications  media. 

In  fiscal  1965,  51  States  and  possessions  will  continue  participation 
in  the  educational  statistics  program,  thus  contributing  to  national 
data  purposes.  Our  request  of  $2,100,000  will  also  permit  25  of 
these  States  to  improve  and  expand  their  existing  statistical  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  I do  not  ask  any  questions  and  I missed  some- 
thing that  you  think  ought  to  be  brought  to  our  attention,  you  just 
feel  free  to  go  ahead. 

The  1964  Supplemental  Request 

Now,  there  is  a supplemental  request  for  $4,090,000. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  sum  of  $1,590,000  of  this  request  is  for  fellowships.  Tell  us 
why  this  is  necessary  and  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  a supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  new  act,  sir,  as  I understand  it,  permits  the  refill- 
ing of  vacated  fellowships.  This  is  the  basis  of  that  request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  “vacated  fellowships”? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  If  an  individual  takes  a fellowship  which  is  for  3 
years — if  somewhere  in  between  either  for  reasons  of  health  or  reasons 
of  just  stopping  his  training  for  a Ph.  D. — we  would  call  that  a va- 
cated fellowship.  It  is  as  if  we  had  one  track  and  the  man  ran  3 years 
on  it.  The  request  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  some  of  the  consequences  if  we  do  not  get 
the  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Mildenberger.  If  we  do  not  get  the  supplemental,  we  will  be 
delayed  a full  year  in  reawarding  these  vacant  fellowships.  The  sup- 
plemental will  allow  us  to  reaward  295  vacated  fellowships  effective 
September  1964.  Without  the  supplemental,  the  reawarding  will  be 
delayed  another  year,  providing  we  get  the  full  appropriation  request 
we  are  asking  for  1965. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  main  reason  for  this  number  of  fellow- 
ships being  vacated?  Does  any  one  reason  stand  out?  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  over  how  long  a period  ? 

Dr.  Mjldenberger.  This  is  since  1961.  We  have  made  a study  of 
dropouts.  We  average  about  a 7-percent  annual  dropout  rate  in  this 
program,  which,  all  in  all,  is  considerably  better  than  the  rate  in  other 
fellowship  programs  and  in  general  graduate  study.  A study  was 
made  of  some  of  these  dropouts.  Nine  percent  fell  out  for  academic 
difficulties,  34  percent  changed  their  academic  goals  or  career  plans, 
21  percent  for  personal  reasons — finances,  marriage,  or  pregnancy — 
7 percent  for  health,  9 percent  for  change  of  school,  and  for  21  per- 
cent no  reason  given.  Only  9 percent  academic  difficulty,  you  see.  It 
is  not  that  these  are  poor  students.  There  were  all  of  these  other 
matters. 

GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  AND  TESTING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  the  same  information  concerning  the  re- 
quest for  $2,500,000  for  grants  to  States  for  “Guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing.”  What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  it?  Why  is  it 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  It  was  the  apparent  wish  of  the  Congress  in  1964  to 
have  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  extended  to  all  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  or  to  all  grades  not  below  grade  7.  F ormerly  there  were 
a good  many  seventh  and  eighth  graders  who  were  in  schools  not  or- 
ganized as  secondary  schools,  which  the  act  specified  previously,  so 
this  will  bring  into  the  universe  of  students,  all  these  additional 
seventh  and  eighth  graders,  amounting  to  about  2.8  million  for  1964 
and  it  just  delays  the  program  if  we  do  not  get  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I might  point  out  that  another  change  that  took  place 
is  the  amendment  to  increase  the  minimums  that  each  State  receives 
under  title  V from  $20,000  to  $50,000  per  State.  As  a result  of  this 
new  minimum,  it  means  the  allotments  would  be  reduced  fractionally 
to  about  47  States,  so  actually  the  States  will  receive  less  funds  in  47 
cases,  in  order  to  provide  additional  funds  to  the  States  at  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  Becker.  This  money  has  already  been  allotted  on  the  former 
allotment  base  to  the  States,  also. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Which  would  mean  possibly  if  you  brought  the  mini- 
mum up  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  you  would  have  to  go  back  and 
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change  the  allotment  to  each  State.  It  is  primarily  the  urgency  of 
getting 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I did  not  quite  understand  that  last  statement  you 
made.  If  you  brought  the  minimum  up  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Well,  under  the  act  when  you  increase  the  $20,000 
minimum  allotment  to  certain  States  up  to  $50,000,  with  no  increase 
in  appropriation,  you  would  have  to  make  a reallotment  of  money  al- 
ready allotted  to  States  under  Va  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  raise 
the  minimum  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  six  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  just  get 
the  minimum.  They  are  now  getting  $20,000  and  they  would  get 
$50,000  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  States? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Alaska,  Delaware,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Hughes.  These  are  the  six  States  now  getting  the  minimum 
which  would  be  raised  to  $50,000  minimum. 

EFFECT  ON  196  5 OF  NO  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  would  your  1965  requirements  be  affected  if  you 
should  get  no  supplemental? 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  would  be  no  effect  on  fiscal  1965  requirements, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  failure  to  get  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  would  be  just  a complete  loss  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right;  the  States  are  matching  sufficiently 
under  this  program  not  to  have  a matching  problem,  as  such.  The 
question  is  effective  use  of  these  funds  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  planning  new  programs. 

1965  Budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  the  supplemental  requested,  you  will  have 
a total  appropriation  of  $254,878,000  and  the  request  for  1965  is 
$287,890,000  or  an  increase  of  $33,012,000. 

EXPLANATION  OF  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES 

The  increase  in  obligations  is  only  $19,012,000  and  this  is  due  to 
differences  in  unobligated  balances  between  the  2 years. 

Will  you  place  in  the  record  a statement  explaining,  in  layman’s 
language,  the  reasons  for  the  unobligated  balances,  and  clarifying  the 
reason  that  the  funds  available  for  obligation  go  up  $14  million  less 
than  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  will,  of  course,  sir. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Defense  Educational  Activities 

TITLE  III,  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MINOR  REMODEL- 
ING FOR  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

The  unobligated  balance  of  $22,326,299  is  estimated  as  follows : $1,458,965 
from  tbe  1963  appropriation  of  $44  million.  This  amount  lapsed  because  it  was 
unclaimed  by  certain  States  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period,  1963-64.  In  addi- 
tion, $20,867,334  from  the  1964  appropriation  of  $44  million  is  estimated  to  lapse. 
While  the  1963  appropriation  was  available  for  a 2-year  period,  the  1964  appro- 
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priation  is  available  for  a 1-year  period  because  of  the  amendment  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  repealed  the  carryover  provision. 

The  estimated  obligations  in  1964  are  $14  million  more  than  the  1963  obliga- 
tions because  of  the  amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
broadened  the  purposes  for  which  the  States  could  use  the  funds  and  provided 
reallotment  authority  so  that  funds  not  used  by  some  States  can  be  claimed  by 
other  States. 

The  1964  obligations  are  $14  million  more  than  the  1964  appropriation  because 
of  the  availability  of  carryout  funds  of  $36,326,299  from  the  1963  appropriation. 
There  follows  a summary  of  the  1964  obligations  and  the  source  of  funds. 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Obligations 

Lapse 

Total 

available 

Carryover  from  the  1983  appropriation  _ 

$34, 867, 334 
23, 132, 666 

$1, 458,  965 
20, 867, 334 

$36, 326,299 
44, 000, 000 

1964  appropriation  

Total - 

58, 000, 000 

22, 326,  299 

80,326,299 

i 


INCREASES  FOR  19  65 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  increases  are  in  three  areas:  Student  loans;  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction;  and  grants  to 
States  for  statistical  services.  Will  you  just  take  each  one  and  give 
us  an  explanation  of  the  need  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  If  I might  explain  the  $14  million  change  in  the  title 
III  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  took  place  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for  1964  permits  the  States  to 
make  use  in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  new  broadened  purposes  of 
title  III  and  therefore  to  take  advantage  of  funds  that  were  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1964  and  some  funds  remaining  from  fiscal  1963  under 
the  2-year  authority  that  has  existed  up  to  this  point  under  title  III. 
This  means  the  States  can  actually  increase  their  obligations  in  fiscal 
1964  by  some  $14  million  over  and  above  that  which  was  originally 
contemplated  when  the  appropriation  was  passed.  This  authority 
expires  this  year  and  there  will  be  no  further  carryover  of  funds  from 
fiscal  1964  to  1965,  so  there  will  be  an  increase  in  1965  representing  the 
second  step  of  this  increase  of  about  $3  million  to  the  maximum,  so 
$14  million  of  the  increase  in  the  new  program  actually  occurs  in 
fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Becker.  And  part  of  this  is  also  possible  because  of  the  reallot- 
ment authority  of  the  new  act  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
allot  to  those  States  which  need  additional  funds,  funds  which  are  not 
needed  in  other  States. 


STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Now,  give  us  an  explanation  of  these  increases. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  is  a $10  million  increase  in  the  authorization 
for  student  loans  and  we  are  requesting  the  full  amount.  Our  infor- 
mation from  the  institutions  at  this  point  indicates  that  the  institutions 
will  indeed  need  the  full  amount  of  the  new  authorization  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  requests  now  on  hand  total  some  $143  million ; but 
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we  believe  by  adjustment  and  screening  of  these  estimates,  they  can 
be  brought  within  the  new  limitation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  the  supplemental  funds  been  allocated? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  In  late  January  we  sent  a letter  and  applica- 
tion form  to  1,094  institutions.  Those  were  the  institutions  which 
were  short  of  funds  in  the  regular  1964  appropriation.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  we  have  received  replies  from  667  of  these  institutions;  209 
requested  no  additional  funds;  200  institutions  requested  only  part 
of  the  funds  they  had  coming  to  them ; and  158  asked  for  all  of  the 
funds.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  receiving  these  application  forms 
and  very  shortly  will  be  sending  out  the  money,  but  we  cannot  predict 
at  this  time  how  much  of  that  supplemental  appropriation  will  be 
used,  but  it  certainly  does  look  as  though  most  of  it  will  be. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  Rhode  Island  ? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  I do  not  have  a list  of  the  institutions  here,  but 
I am  sure  every  institution  in  Rhode  Island  is  short. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  they  are  short,  but  did  you  send  out  a ques- 
tionnaire to  them  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  must  have. 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  If  I may  add  one  statement  to  that,  sir,  the 
reason  why  these  institutions  obviously  cannot  now  all  take  up  all  the 
funds  they  have  coming  to  them  is  that  students  who  might  otherwise 
have  borrowed  this  money  have,  in  many  cases,  left  college  this  year, 
and  so  the  borrowers  are  not  there.  I have  a letter  which  just  came 
in  the  mail  from  Mankato  State  College  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  for  ex- 
ample, which  explains  very  clearly  their  problem  and  why  they  can- 
not take  all  the  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Read  it. 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  This  is  from  the  director  of  special  services  at 
Mankato  State  College.  He  says : 

Dear  Dr.  Mildenberger  : We  are  indeed  happy  to  receive  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964.  Enclosed  is  our  request  for  $25,000  additional  Federal  capital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense  student  loan  fund.  You  will  note  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  the  entire  $70,321  which  was  a part  of  our  approved  request. 

In  September  of  1963,  we  had  on  our  “waiting  list”  approximately  100  stu- 
dents who  were  qualified  in  every  way  to  receive  a national  defense  student  loan. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  we  were  not  able  to  grant  loans  to  any  of  these 
students.  We  now  find  that  only  44  of  these  qualified  students  have  managed  to 
stay  in  college.  We  will,  of  course,  attempt  to  contact  the  others  who  have  with- 
drawn and  will  grant  loans  to  the  44  who  remain. 

The  reduction  in  our  request  reflects  the  loss  of  the  other  students  who  needed 
loans  in  September,  but  are  no  longer  with  us. 

COLLECTION  OF  LOANS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Now,  are  schools  experiencing  difficulty  in 
collecting  loans  that  are  due  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  They  are,  of  course,  sir.  The  present  estimate  we  have 
of  the  loans  that  are  outstanding  now,  is  that  7.3  percent  are  “past 
due,”  to  use  the  phrase.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  uncollect- 
ible, Mr.  Chairman.  It  means  that  7.3  percent  as  of  November  30 
when  we  made  a study  of  what  I judge  is  a reasonably  good  example, 
are  late.  Now,  this  problem  probably  breaks  into  three  or  four  parts, 
and  it  is  a problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  want  to  underestimate,  as 
far  as  its  seriousness  is  concerned.  First,  you  have  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  go  off  to  the  military  and  they  forget  to  fill  in  the  form  that 
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allows  them  to  delay  their  payments.  You  know  how  that  kind  of 
thing  might  happen. 

Second,  you  have  the  fact  that  some  institutions — and  this  is  under- 
standable— have  never  really  dealt  with  the  problem  of  student  loan 
programs  before.  It  is  a relatively  new  thing  in  higher  education,  and 
some  of  the  institutions  simply  do  not  have  the  administrative  machin- 
ery. It  is  almost  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  handled  almost  out  of  the 
desk  drawer  of  one  of  the  academic  deans,  or  something,  without  the 
kind  of  careful  followup  that  any  institution  would  know  how  to  do 
that  has  been  handling  this  for  a while. 

Third,  you  have  the  problem — not  problem,  it  is  an  advantage,  in  a 
way — of  some  of  the  students  not  keeping  their  papers  up  to  date  in 
the  sense  of  going  and  teaching  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Fourth,  perhaps  because  I have  children  of  this  age,  it  does  not 
seem  terribly  abnormal  to  me,  that  at  this  age,  there  is  a certain  care- 
lessness. The  problem  is  obviously  going  to  be  the  long-term  collec- 
tions. Our  figures  now  show  that — let  us  take,  for  example,  Novem- 
ber 30  of  1962,  the  amount  that  was  collected  and  canceled,  a little  more 
than  a year  ago,  was  $8,750,000.  On  November  30,  1963,  a few  months 
ago,  that  figure  had  gone  up  to  $16,220,000,  a little  less  than  a doubling. 
Clearly,  more  and  more  such  money  will  have  to  be  collected  as  this  pro- 
gram gets  into  its  full  operation.  I think  perhaps  a key  figure  here  is 
our  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  amounts  past  clue,  this  same  figure  I 
gave  you  before  of  7.3  percent  on  November  30.  A year  before,  it  had 
been  a little  less  than  that,  6.6  or  6.7,  and  we  regard  this  as  something 
that  makes  us  keep  our  eye  on  it  sharply  and  worry  about  the  collection 
problem,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  deeply  serious  if  it  is  going  up  from 
6.6  to  7.3,  not  yet. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  a loan  is  uncollectible,  who  has  to  make  it  good, 
the  school  or  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  There  is  a problem  of  determining  “uncollectible,” 
because  there  is  an  11-year  repayment  period  after  leaving  school, 
and  there  is  a legal  technicality  which  would  be  involved  State-by- 
State  as  to  what  point  in  time  you  can  declare  a loan  actually  uncol- 
lectible, because  even  though  installment  payments  have  been  missed 
at  any  point  in  time,  the  borrower  could  pick  up  and  make  a payment 
and  put  himself  back  on  schedule  again,  so  when  we  are  talking  about 
late  payments  here  or  past  due,  we  are  talking  about  only  those  in- 
stallments which  otherwise  should  have  been  paid  according  to  a 
scheduled  repayment  plan  that  had  not  been  made.  If  they  do  become 
uncollectible,  legally  at  this  point  in  time,  this  loss  is  shared  jointly 
between  the  institution  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  institution  does  lose  on  it? 

Mr.  Pateros.  They  lose  their  equity  as  well  as  our  losing  our  equity. 

Dr.  Mildexberger.  So  far  there  have  been  no  such  losses.  There 
have  been  a few  students  who  became  legally  bankrupt.  I think  the 
experience  of  the  institutions  in  their  own  private  loan  programs 
shows  that  it  is  natural  for  young  people  who  are  just  out  of  college 
to  be  very  mobile  and  difficult  to  find;  and  perhaps  forgetful  about 
their  debts,  but  in  these  small  programs  that  existed  before  NDEA, 
the  key  words  were  patience  and  perseverance.  If  he  was  overdue,  he 
was  not  lost.  Sooner  or  later  he  might  have  to  come  back  to  get  a 
college  transcript  and  on  that  might  depend  the  rest  of  his  career. 
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So  this  will  take  time  and  it  will  take  perseverance,  but  we  do  not 
consider  any  of  these  funds  that  are  overdue,  lost;  nor  do  the  in- 
stitutions. But  if  I may  go  on,  clearly  the  NDEA  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  now  taking  on  a different  character.  Until  recently,  it  was 
only  paying  out  money.  The  staff  was  paying  out  money  to  the  in- 
stitutions. The  institutions  were  paying  out  money  to  the  students. 
Now  we  are  moving  into  the  collection  period  and  the  level  of  col- 
lections will  increase  every  year;  and  sometime  they  may  certainly 
surpass  the  outgoing  funds.  This  means  that  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  institutions  is  taking  on  a new  character  as  is  also 
the  burden  on  our  staff  here  in  headquarters  and  in  our  field  offices; 
and  in  order  to  face  this  new  and  added  responsibility,  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  have  in  our  salaries  and  expenses  budget,  a re- 
quest for  four  additional  field  people,  and  three  headquarters  staff 
people. 

This  request  is  based  specifically  and  solely  upon  this  whole  new 
problem  of  collections  in  the  student  loan  program.  These  people 
will  be  used  for  improving  the  collection  procedures  of  the  institutions, 
advising,  counselling,  and  monitoring  them. 

CRITERIA  FOR  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  members  of  the  committee  questioned  in  the 
past  the  advisability  of  awarding  fellowships  for  folklore  and  other 
things  like  that.  Have  you  developed  any  criteria  as  a result  of  these 
criticisms  ? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  Yes,  we  have  done  this.  Several  years  ago  we 
removed  all  such  programs  from  the  title  IV  program,  and  applica- 
tions instruct  the  graduate  schools  concerning  this.  And  applications 
go  through  a series  of  screenings  in  the  Office  of  Education  to  assure 
that  there  are  no  fields  which  it  is  felt  are  outside  the  range  of  the 
definition  of  the  national  defense,  and  which  should  not  receive  as- 
sistance through  this  program. 

SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  “Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  in- 
struction,” the  total  request  is  up  only  about  8 percent  but  the  part 
that  goes  to  the  States  for  administration  is  up  33  percent.  Why  is 
this? 

Mr.  Becker.  This  is  based  largely  on  the  assumption  that  the 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  States  will  be  greater  in  fiscal  1965 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  now  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
a possibility  of  a larger  allotment,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  reallotment  authority,  there  are  States  that  are  overmatching  at 
the  present  time,  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages,  which 
would  request  additional  funds. 

Mr.  Pateros.  Also  we  have  been  working  with  States  over  the  years 
on  the  matter  of  strengthening  the  State  level  operations  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  and  the  States — quite  a few  States — have  come 
forth  with  additional  matching  funds  for  the  State  level  operation. 
They  represent  an  increase  to  take  care  of  the  Federal  side. 

Mr.  Becker.  It  is  really  improvement  in  the  operation  at  the  State 
level  which  is  t aking  place. 
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Mr.  Hughes.  A $14  million  increase  in  activity  actually  is  reflected 
in  fiscal  1964  in  terms  of  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  available 
funds  this  year  for  the  broadened  purposes  of  the  act,  so  it  is  propor- 
tionately a greater  increase. 

GAO  REPORT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  apropos  of  the  GAO  report  of  January  1964, 
they  had  this  to  say : 

A principal  matter  discussed  in  our  report  concerns  the  eligibility  of  expendi- 
tures by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  Federal  financial  participation. 
Our  review  in  nine  States  of  expenditures  of  title  III  grant  funds  totaling  about 
$8  million  disclosed  (1)  Federal  participation  of  $161,840  in  expenditures  which 
the  Office  of  Education  subsequently  determined  to  be  ineligible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  regulations  and  for  which  recoveries  have  been  or  will  be 
sought  from  the  States  and  (2)  Federal  participation  of  over  $295,000  in  expendi- 
tures essentially  similar  to  those  considered  ineligible  for  which  the  Office  of 
Education  will  not  seek  recoveries.  In  our  opinion,  most  of  these  latter  ex- 
penditures could  reasonably  have  been  regarded  as  ineligible  and  most  of  the 
$295,000  would  have  been  subject  to  recovery  if  the  Office  of  Education  had 
administered  eligibility  requirements  in  a more  consistent  and  effective  manner. 
In  addition,  we  questioned  Federal  participation  of  over  $270,000  in  expenditures 
for  which  the  Office  of  Education  had  not,  as  of  October  31,  1963,  made  final 
determinations  as  to  eligibility. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  criticism  by  the  GAO? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir.  I would  like  to  comment  first  on  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  background  here.  First,  these  statements  made  by 
the  GAO  are  statements  made  about  the  administration  of  the  act 
in  its  early  years.  We  are,  of  course,  some  years  later  now. 

Second,  there  is,  I think,  some  disagreement  as  between  the  GAO 
and  our  own  counsel's  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“eligibility”  and  Mr.  Hughes  will  comment  on  that  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  eligible. 

Third,  the  States  themselves — I think  it  was  not  mentioned  in  what 
you  read,  sir,  but  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  States  themselves  were 
criticized  for  not  keeping  adequate  records  or  not  following  the 
proper  procedures,  which  was  undoubtedly  true.  We  have  been,  by 
various  administrative  means,  trying  to  get  them  up  to  date  on  their 
procedures. 

Finally,  this  past  August  we  changed  our  regulations  in  such  a fash- 
ion as  to  meet  the  comments  made  by  GAO. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  maybe  I should  have  read  the  entire  state- 
ment. 

Other  matters  disclosed  by  our  review  relate  to  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  grant  funds  in  States  and  inaccurate  financial  reporting  by  States.  Our  find- 
ings are  summarized  in  the  forepart  of  the  report. 

By  letter  dated  August  1,  1963,  the  Administrative  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  informed  us  of  various  actions  that  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  in  response  to  our  proposals  for  strengthening  administration 
of  the  program. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

T should  have  added  that  in. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comment  on  the  findings  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  is  that  the  figures  have  been  since  updated 
in  terms  of  our  findings  of  eligibility  and  ineligibility,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  items  cited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Out  of  the  $775,- 
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493  total,  we  have  since  found  ineligible  a total  of  $170,955,  updating 
the  earlier  figure  of  $161,840.  We  have  found  eligible  a grand  total 
of  $418,538  and  we  are  still  negotiating  a sum  of  $186,000  which  we 
classify  as  pending.  I might  say  in  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
things  that  were  found  by  the  GAO  were  some  of  the  things  we  had 
found  ourselves,  representing  errors  in  administration  that  occurred 
in  the  States  in  the  early  years  of  the  program  and  I do  emphasize 
that  these  expenditures  occurred  during  the  first  years  of  the  program, 
when  the  States  and  we  were  getting  organized  and  when  some  of 
these  definitions  were  somewhat  hazy.  I would  also  emphasize  that 
the  questionable  expenditures  they  have  found  are,  in  some  cases,  sub- 
stantive and  in  some  cases,  procedural ; and  they  are  about  half  and 
half.  The  GAO  found  some  funds  being  used  to  purchase  items  which 
were  not  eligible  as  scientific  equipment  for  use  in  classrooms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  half  the  items  are  in  this  category.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  did  cite  exceptions  to  expenditures  where  the  States 
had  failed  to  record  advance  approval  of  the  projects,  and  where  the 
States  had  failed  to  provide  adequate  documentation  of  the  expendi- 
tures at  the  time  that  the  GAO  auditors  were  there.  These  were 
procedural. 

Now,  because  of  the  uncertainties  and  some  of  the  failures  in  com- 
munication that  I mentioned,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  of 
January  1,  1960,  issued  a bulletin  which  waived  any  failure  to  give 
prior  approval  on  any  projects  up  through  fiscal  1959  and  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  1960.  Now,  this  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  procedural 
differences  I have  noted,  and  the  reason  for  that  decision  was  the  fact 
that  while  the  act  does  not  speak  of  “advance  approval”  of  these  proj  - 
ects,  the  policies  and  interpretations  of  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
sulted in  an  application  of  this  interpretation  of  advance  approval; 
but  because  many  States  had  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  purchase 
eligible  items  without  giving  advance  approval  to  these  projects, 
we  felt  it  would  have  been  a harsh  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioner  to  take  exception  to  those  expenditures.  Therefore, 
they  were  waived.  This  is  part  of  the  item  that  GAO  refers  to  as 
weak  administration. 

Also  we  found  upon  going  back  to  the  States  and  making  a full 
audit  of  their  documentation,  that  in  many  cases  while  the  documen- 
tation at  the  time  of  the  GAO  audit  was  not  there,  we  found  adequate 
documentation  and  accepted  what  the  States  had  provided.  In  other 
cases,  there  was  a simple  difference  of  opinion  on  our  part  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  item  of  equipment  was  eligible  or  not  eligible. 
These  were  the  substantive  items.  We  found  in  many  cases,  by  analy- 
sis of  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the  States,  that  the  use  of  the  funds 
in  the  classroom  indeed  justified  their  being  declared  eligible,  even 
though  on  identity  some  of  the  items  might  appear  questionable.  For 
example,  take  a storage  cabinet — a storage  cabinet  as  such  can  store 
a lot  of  things.  Now,  if  the  storage  cabinet  was  used  in  the  classroom 
to  store  scientific  equipment,  we  found  it  eligible.  In  many  cases, 
perhaps,  the  descriptions  of  the  projects  would  not  have  made  it  clear 
this  was  to  be  used  solely  for  this  purpose.  These  again  would  repre- 
sent some  of  the  differences. 

I might  mention  in  total,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO  in  the  States 
they  audited,  covered  a grand  total  expenditure  of  some  $8  million. 
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We  found  on  analysis  of  their  findings  and  complete  audit  by  our 
staff,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  pending  items,  that  2 percent  of  the 
expenditures  by  the  States  were  finally  found  to  be  ineligible.  This 
is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  ineligible  items. 

I might  say,  too,  while  the  GAO  findings  do  represent  some  prob- 
lems and  inadequacies  of  administration  in  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  corrective  measures  taken  by  the  Office  of  Education  before, 
during,  and  since  the  GAO  audit  apparently  fully  satisfy  any  recom- 
mendations they  might  have  had  on  their  part  for  corrective  action, 
since  the  report  does  not  contain  any  further  recommendations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Denton  ? 

USE  OF  COLLECTED  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Mr.  Denton.  The  money  that  you  collect  from  these  student  loans, 
does  it  go  into  the  Treasury  or  the  revolving  fund  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Into  the  student  loan  fund  to  be  reloaned  out  to  more 
borrowers. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  money  have  you  collected  in  that  fund  in 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  In  the  last  year  about  $8  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Well,  the  collections,  as  of  November  30,  1962,  were 
about  $8  million.  They  are  a little  over  $16  million  as  of  November 
30,  1963.  It  would  probably  be  $17  million  when  we  have  all  1,500 
reports  in. 

Mr.  Denton.  F or  the  full  year  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  of  course  that  will  go  into  the  fund  and  you  will 
loan  that  much  in  addition  to  what  you  are  getting  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  That  is  correct. 

schools  participating  in  student  loan  program 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  a list  of  the  schools  not  participating  in 
this  student  loan  program  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  you  look  at  Indiana  and  tell  me  about  DePauw 
University  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  a list  here  of  institutions  not  participating 
in  the  program,  sir. 

Mr.  Keppel.  DePauw  University  apparently  is  not  a participant 
m the  national  defense  student  loan  program.  It  does  participate 
in  the  national  defense  graduate  fellowship  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  Hanover  or  is  Wabash  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Hanover  is  not,  sir.  Wabash,  I think,  is. 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  that  have  just  Indiana  schools? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  May  I see  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Of  course,  sir.  This  deals  with  all  National  Defense 
Education  Act  programs,  all  types  of  programs  under  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  [handing  document  to  Mr.  Denton]. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I guess  you  knew  I was  going  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Somebody  did. 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  None  of  those  institutions  on  the  list  is  par- 
ticipating in  any  National  Defense  Education  Act  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr. Fogarty.  Mr. Michel? 

Mr.  Michel.  You  cite  the  number  of  institutions,  Dr.  Keppel,  that 
are  participating.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Well,  the  present  figure,  including  the  junior  colleges, 
I think  would  be  about  2,100.  We  are  dealing  with  1,526. 

Dr.  Harris.  If  I may  answer  that  a little  more  fully,  sir,  we  identi- 
fied 524  institutions  not  participating  now,  which  we  think  probably 
would  be  eligible,  and  300  to  400  of  those  are  junior  colleges. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  283,000  students  is  what  percentage  of  the  entire 
college  population  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  The  entire  full-time  population,  it  is  4.59. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  always  held  in  mind,  sir,  a figure  somewhat  over 
5 percent. 

Dr.  Harris.  Yes,  it  has  gone  up  now.  It  is  about  8 percent  of  the 
total  higher  education  population.  These  are  full-time  college 
students. 

FRESHMAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  a prerequisite  for  getting  a loan.  I am  some- 
what surprised  in  the  letter  that  was  read  stating  the  number  of  those 
participating  who  have  left  shcool.  I think  I raised  the  point  last 
year  in  a hearing  that  my  own  alma  mater  was  rather  reluctant  to 
grant  loans  to  freshmen  until  they  first  had  proved  themselves  to  be 
good  risks.  I am  wondering  if  there  have  been  any  studies  made  as 
to  where  most  of  these  dropouts  occur  ? They  would  be  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Ordinarily  in  higher  education  statistics,  certainly 
that  is  true.  It  is  in  a higher  proportion  the  first  year  and  goes  down 
in  the  second  and  fewer  drop  out. 

Mr.  Michel.  Right.  Now,  if  you  were  to  make  a study  and  it 
showed  that  these  delinquencies  were  predominantly  in  the  freshman 
class,  do  you  think  that  a memorandum  could  be  distributed  to  the 
universities  to  that  effect  advising  that  they  ought  to  go  slower  on 
issuance  of  loans  to  freshmen,  in  view  of  an  increasing  rate  of  delin- 
quencies; or  would  you  say  that  would  work  just  as  a depressant? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I would  be  hesitant  to  do  that,  in  view  of  what  I under- 
stood to  be  the  intent  of  the  law,  which  was  to  bring  students  into 
higher  education.  In  point  of  fact,  I think  the  percentage  of  total 
loans  that  goes  to  first-year  students  is  about  26.5  percent. 

Mr.  Michel.  26.5  percent  of  the  total  amount  being  loaned? 

Mr.  Keppel.  26.5  percent  to  freshmen,  23  percent  to. sophomores,  21 
percent  to  juniors,  and  21  percent  to  seniors. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  freshmen  classes  are  always 
larger,  would  it  be  a much  smaller  percentage  of  each? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  I think  you  are  right  there.  But  I would  be  very 
hesitant  because  I think  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  use  these 
funds  as  a partial  help,  not  a complete  help. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  not  bring  this  up  at  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes.  the  position  I took  in  arguing  with  a university 
was  that  I did  not  know  we  were  setting  that  condition,  because  the 
very  time  you  need  the  help  in  many  cases  is  right  out  of  high  school. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understood  at  the  time  that  many  of  them  did  not 
give  loans  to  freshmen. 

Mr.  Michel.  Eight. 

Mr.  Keppel.  They  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see  that  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  I heard  the  same 
complaint. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  think  that  Mr.  Michel  has  a point  in  that  the 
freshman  class,  as  a whole,  is  larger  than  the  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior  classes ; therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  freshmen  that  get  the 
help  is  likely  to  be  less  and  therefore  we  are  more  likely  to  get  com- 
plaints out  of  it.  I think  you  are  right  there,  Mr.  Michel. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
student  loan  program  ? 

Dr.  Harris.  Whose  administration? 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  the  Federal  administration. 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  would  not  have  the  figures,  I think. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  a student  loan  branch,  Mr.  Michel,  solely 
concerned  with  the  administration.  This  would  not  be  the  full  cost, 
but  say  80  or  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Pateros.  Twenty-four  people,  I believe,  at  headquarters. 

Mr.  Mildenberger.  Then  we  have  regional  representatives.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  overhead  people,  such  as  fiscal  people. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  arouses  my  curiosity  when  you  say  all  kinds  of 
overhead  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  something  that  perhaps  they  would  have  to 
take  a little  time  and  supply  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  it  would  be  important. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  I would  like  to  have,  if  I might,  is  information 
on  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  significant  increase  in  people 
involved  in  this  program  at  the  Federal  level  from  the  early  days  of 
the  program  up  until  the  present  day.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  once  it  is  established,  it  really  does  not  need  to  grow  like 
Topsy.  The  most  important  point  is  additional  money  for  the  actual 
loan,  rather  than  additional  money  for  administration. 

Mr.  Keppel.  May  we  show  the  figures,  sir,  that  show  the  growth  back 
to  the  enactment  of  the  act  and  also  the  amount  of  money  loaned  ? I 
think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Michel,  for  us  to  show  the  field  group,  as 
well  as  the  Washington  group,  particularly  in  view  of  the  point  made 
by  Mr.  Mildenberger  on  collection. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes,  all  right. 

(The  materia]  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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TEACHING  SERVICE  CANCELLATION  OF  LOANS 

Mr.  Michel.  On  this  $400,000  figure  for  reimbursing  institutions 
for  canceled  loans  due  to  teaching  service,  is  this  the  total  amount 
throughout  the  country  ? That  would  be  reflected  in  how  many 
students  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  That  would  be  about  $4  million  gross  and  the  average 
loan  is  $500;  that  would  be  about  40,000  people,  I believe,  who  are 
teaching — this  would  be  about  40,000  schoolteachers  in  public  schools, 
then,  who  had  filed  their  papers  in  order  to  receive  this  cancellation 
of  that  year  of  the  loan.  This  is  an  estimate,  of  course — 40,000. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes ; do  you  expect  that  figure  to  increase  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  ? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  Yes;  we  expect  it  to  increase  as  large  numbers 
of  borrowers  move  out  of  the  colleges;  something  between  35  or  45 
percent  of  them,  probably,  would  go  into  public  school  teaching  and 
will  start  claiming  this  cancellation. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  again  is  50  percent  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Ten  percent  per  annum  for  5 years,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Eight.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  defense 
education  activities  ? 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 

Defense  Educational  Activities 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1 1965 

Appropriation. ..  _ 

$254,878,000 

36,326,299 

291,204,299 

$287,890,000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward.  

Total 

287,890,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 


1965  estimate 


Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 


1.  Student  loans: 

(a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds.. 

(b)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

(c)  Cancellation  of  student  loans 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction: 

(а)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

(б)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration. 

3.  National  defense  fellowships 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

5.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers 

(b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers 

(c)  Research 

6.  Educational  media  research 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

Total  obligations 

Unobligated  balance 

Total  obligations  and  balance 


$121, 168, 000 

900. 000 

350. 000 


$135,  COO,  000 
1, 000, 000 
400, 000 


+$13,  832,  COO 
+100, 000 
+50, 000 


58, 0C0, 0C0 
750, 000 
3, 000, 000 
22,  790,  000 

17,  500, 000 
7, 250, 000 


61, 600, 000 
1, 000,  000 
4,  000,  000 
22,  790,  000 

17,  500,  000 
7, 250,  COO 


+3, 600,  000 
+250,  000 
+1,  000,  000 


6,  200,  000 
7, 250,  000 
1,  800, 000 
5, 000, 000 
15,  000,  000 
1, 920,  000 


6, 200, 00C 

7. 250. 000 
1,  800, 0C0 
5,  0C0,  000 

15,  000,  CC0 

2. 100. 000 


+180, 0C0 


268,  878,  000 
22,  326,  299 


287. 890,  000 


+19, 012, 000 
-22, 326,  299 


291,  204,  299 


287, 890,  COO 


-3, 314,  299 
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Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  services 

$22, 215,  000 
122,  818,  000 
123,  845,  000 

$22, 500,  000 
137,000,000 
128,  390,  000 

+$285,  000 
+14, 182, 000 
+4,  545,  000 

Tnyfist.mants  «n<i  loans  . 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total  obligations  by  object  ... 

268,  878,  000 

287,  890,  000 

+19,012,000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $254,  878,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward : 36,  326,  299 

Unobligated  balance —22,  326,  299 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 L 268,  878,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 287,890,000 


Total  change i +19,  012,  000 


INCREASES 

Program  increases : 

1.  Student  loans : 

{a)  Contribution  to  loan  funds $13,832,000 

( b ) Loans  to  educational  institutions L_>. 100,  000 

(c)  Cancellation  of  student  loans 50,000 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction : 

(a)  Acquistion  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling : 

( 1 ) Grants  to  States 3,  600,  000 

( 2 ) Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 250,  000 

(b)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administra- 

tion  . 1,  000,  000 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services. : 180,  000 


Total  change  requested 19,  012,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

An  increase  of  $13,832,000  for  Federal  capital  contributions  for  student  loan 
funds  is  required  due  to  the  increased  maximum  authorization  of  $135  million 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  Based  on  lending  activity  in  the  past,  it  is  estimated  that 
loans  to  educational  institutions  in  1965  will  increase  $100,000.  An  increase  of 
$50,000  over  the  $350,000  available  in  1964  for  cancellation  of  student  loans  is 
due  to  additional  amounts  forgiven  as  increasing  numbers  of  student  borrowers 
graduate  and  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  requested  $400,000  will  be 
used  to  reimburse  institutions  for  10  percent  of  their  principal  and  interest 
lost  through  cancellations  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

An  additional  amount  of  $4,850,000  is  estimated  for  the  program  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language  instruction — $3,600,000  for  grants  to 
States,  and  $250,000  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  for  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling ; and  $1  million  for  State  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration. This  increase  is  due  to  amendments  authorized  by  Public  Law 
88-210  which  include  the  broadening  of  categories  of  eligible  equipment  and 
materials,  and  authorize  reallotment  of  unneeded  funds  to  other  States. 

An  increase  of  $180,000  will  permit  25  States  to  augment  present  efforts  to 
improve  statistical  services. 
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Defense  educational  activities,  Office  of  Education 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1959  _ 

$192,  500, 000 
159,  700,  000 
188, 900,  000 
211,  207,  000 
229,  450,  000 
229,  620,  000 
35,  258, 000 
287, 890,  000 

i $75, 300,  000 
159,  700,  000 
185, 430.  000 
210,  927,  000 
229, 450, 000 
229,  620,  000 

$128,  600,  000 
159,  700,  000 
187, 480,  000 
211,  777,  000 
229, 450,  000 
219,  620,  000 

$115,300,000 
159,  700,  000 
187,  480,  000 
211,  627,  000 
229,  450,  000 
219,  620,  000 

IQfiO  . _ 

1961  

196?  

1963  

1964  

Snpplp.m  pn  tal 

196 F,  _ .... 

1 1st  supplemental  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  not  considered  by  House. 


Analysis  of  appropriation  by  activities 


Description 

1963  appro- 
priation 

1964  appro- 
priation 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Student  loans: 

(a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds  

$90, 000, 000 

$121, 168, 000 

$135, 000, 000 

+$13, 832, 000 

(6)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

1,  270, 000 

900,000 

1, 000, 000 

+100, 000 

(c)  Cancellation  of  student  loans_  

60, 000 

350.000 

400. 000 

+50,000 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
instruction: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 

47,520,000 

44, 000,000 

61, 600, 000 

+17, 600, 000 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  

6, 480, 000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

+250,000 

(6)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and 
administration  __ 

3,  750, 000 

3, 000. 000 

4,000,000 

+1,000, 000 

3.  National  defense  fellowships 

21,  200, 000 

15, 000, 000 
7, 250, 000 

22,  790, 000 

17,  500, 000 
7,  250, 000 

22, 790, 000 
17, 500,  000 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(a)  Grants  to  States ... 

(6)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel... 

7, 250, 000 

5.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  lan- 
guages: 

(a)  Training  centers 

6, 166, 600 
7, 250, 000 
1,803,400 
5, 000, 000 

6,  200, 000 
7,  250. 000 
1, 800. 000 
5, 000,  000 
15, 000, 000 

6, 200. 000 
7,  250, 000 
1, 800, 000 
5,  000.  000 

(b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers  __ 

(c)  Research.  ...  

6.  Educational  media  research  

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs. 

15, 000. 000 

15, 000, 000 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services. 

1,  700,  000 

1. 920, 000 

2, 100, 000 

+180, 000 

Total  appropriations ... 

229,450, 000 

254, 878, 000 

287,890,000 

+33,012,000 

DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  has  been  extended  an  additional 
year  through  1965  by  Public  Law  88-210. 

The  1965  appropriation  estimate  for  Defense  Educational  Activities  is  $287,- 
890,000,  a net  increase  of  $38,012,000  over  the  1964  appropriation  of  $254,878,000. 

Federal  capital  contributions  for  student  loan  funds  are  at  the  new  maximum 
authorization  of  $135  million,  and  are  an  increase  of  $13,832,000  over  1964.  The 
amount  of  $1  million  for  loans  to  institutions  represents  an  increase  of  $100,000 
over  1964,  and  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  1965.  The  increase  of  $50,000 
over  the  $350,000  in  1964  for  cancellation  of  student  loans  is  due  to  additional 
amounts  forgiven  as  increasing  numbers  of  student  borrowers  graduate  and 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  estimate  includes  $61,600,000 
for  grants  to  States  and  $1  million  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling ; and  $4  million  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  State  supervision  and  administration  of  State  plans. 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  continues  at  the  maximum  authorization  of 
1.500  new  fellowships  each  year.  The  estimate  of  $22,790,000  will  also  support 
the  continuation  of  2,883  fellowships. 

The  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  estimate  remains  at  the  maximum 
authorizations  of  $17,500,000  for  grants  to  States  and  $7,250,000  for  institutes 
which  will  train  1,770  counseling  personnel. 
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The  total  request  for  advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages  is 
again  at  the  maximum  authorization.  Six  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  support  55  language  and  area  centers  and  1,140  language  fellow- 
ships ; $7,250,000  will  provide  institutes  for  4,520  language  teachers ; and  $1,- 
800,000  will  support  language  reesarch. 

Educational  media  is  estimated  at  $5  million,  the  maximum  authorization,  and 
includes  $2,300,000  for  research  and  $2,700,000  for  dissemination. 

The  request  for  area  vocational  programs  is  $15  million,  the  maximum  author- 
ization. Approximately  260,000  students  will  participate  in  these  programs  in 
1965. 

The  estimate  of  $2,100,000  for  grants  to  States  for  statistical  services  is  an 
increase  of  $180,000  over  1964,  and  will  allow  25  States  to  increase  and  improve 
their  statistical  services. 

Student  loans 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Loans  and  investments 

$122,068,000 
350, 000 

$136, 000, 000 
400,  COO 

+$13,932,000 

+50,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total 

122, 418, 000 

136,400,000 

+13, 982,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions to  (1)  establish  and  develop  capital  funds  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  provide  low-interest,  long-term  loans  to  regularly  enrolled  financially 
needy  students  pursuing  full-time  courses  of  study  at  the  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate, or  professional  level;  (2)  provide  loans  to  institutions  to  help  finance  their 
contributions  to  the  loan  fund ; and  ( 3 ) make  payments  to  the  institutions  to 
cover  their  share  of  the  reduction  in  the  student  loan  funds  resulting  from 
teacher  cancellations. 

Program  for  fiscal  year  1964 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  institutions  with  total  enrollments 
of  approximately  3 million  students  requested  almost  $125  million  for  Federal 
capital  contribution  for  the  1963-64  school  year.  Their  requests,  after  review  and 
evaluation,  were  adjusted  to  $121,955,470,  and  with  the  application  of  the  $800,- 
000  institutional  limitation  were  further  reduced  by  $788,356  to  $121,167,114. 

Total  estimated  loan  funds  available  to  the  institutions  for  the  academic  year 
1963-64  including  the  proposed  supplemental  request  of  $31,168,000  are  as 
follows : 

Millions 


Appropriated  funds $121.  2 

Institutions’  contributions 13.  5 

Collections  (net) 8.1 

Carryover  (previous  year) 12.9 


Total  funds 155.  7 

Carryover  (to  next  year) —14.0 


Total  loans 141.  7 


It  is  estimated  that  in  the  academic  year  1963-64,  $141,700,000  will  be  loaned  to 
about  283,000  students.  The  average  loan  is  estimated  to  be  about  $500  per  stu- 
dent, slightly  above  the  1962-63  level  of  $478  on  the  assumption  that  the  insti- 
tutions will  increase  the  amount  loaned  per  student  in  order  to  compensate  for 
increased  college  costs. 

Loans  to  institutions  to  finance  their  share  are  estimated  at  $900,000  and 
repayments  to  institutions  for  their  principal  and  interest  lost  through  teacher 
cancellation  will  be  about  $350,000. 
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Program  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1965 

Loan  funds  of  $165  million  are  required  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  following 
table  indicates  tbe  estimated  loan  fund  activity  : 

Millions 


Appropriated  funds $135 

Institutions’  contributions 15 

Collections  (net) 16 

Carryover  (previous  year) 14 


Total  funds ISO 

Carryover  (to  next  year) 1 —15 


Total  loans 165 


It  is  expected  that  during  tbe  academic  year  1964-65,  $165  million  will  be 
loaned  to  about  314,000  students  and  tbe  average  loan  will  be  about  $525  due  to 
increasingly  bigber  school  costs. 

Tbe  estimate  of  $16  million  in  net  collections  is  based  on  total  loans  made 
in  prior  years  to  terminal  students  and  tbe  usual  10-year  repayment  schedules, 
adjusted  for  teacher  cancellations,  continuation  of  accelerated  repayments  by 
borrowers,  collections  of  interest,  and  repayments  of  capital  contributions. 

Based  on  lending  activity  in  tbe  past,  loans  to  institutions  to  finance  their 
share  are  estimated  at  $1  million. 

The  cost  of  reimbursing  institutions  for  their  principal  and  interest  lost 
through  teacher  cancellation  is  estimated  at  $400,000  for  fiscal  year  1965.  This 
is  based  on  an  estimate  that  30  percent  of  the  borrowers  graduate  from  college 
each  year  and  that  50  percent  of  them  enter  teaching  in  eligible  schools  for 
cancellation. 

Table  A. — Lending  activity,  1959-68 


Fiscal  year 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

estimate 

Number  of  institutions 

1,181 
24, 831 
$383 

1,357 
115, 450 
$438 

1,410 

151,068 

$470 

1,468 

1,526 
217, 000 
$478 

Number  of  student  loans - 

186, 465 
$478 

Average  loan  per  borrower ... 

Total  amount  of  loans  --  . 

$9,500,000 

22, 157 
89.2 

$50, 200, 000 

102,823 

89.4 

$71,000,000 

137, 491 
91.0 

$89,100,000 

171,541 

92.0 

$103, 700, 000 

199, 700 
92.0 

Number  of  loans  to — 

Undergraduates  

Percent ■ 

Freshmen __ 

40, 179 
26.6 

49, 441 

57,  500 
26.5 

Percent 

26.5 

Sophomores - 

33,105 

21.9 

43, 123 
23.1 

50,100 

23.1 

Percent 

Juniors 

30,053 

19.9 

39,090 

21.0 

45, 600 
21.0 

Percent - 

Seniors 

34,154 

22.6 

39, 887 
21.4 

46, 500 
21.4 

Percent—  - - — 

Graduates  and  professionals 

2, 674 
10.8 

12,627 

10.6 

13, 577 
9.0 

14,924 

8.0 

17,300 
8.0 
102, 700 
$49, 100, 000 
47.3 

34.000 
$2,300,000 

75.000 
$5,800,000 

$1,200,000 
$119, 000 
853 

Percent _ 

Loans  to  subsequent  teachers 

13, 700 
$4,000,000 
55.1 

52, 500 
$27, 400, 000 
45.4 

69, 600 

88,300 
$41, 100, 000 
47.3 

Total  loans 

$31, 600, 000 
46.0 

Percent  of  total  loans  (number) 

Teacher  cancellations: 
Number 

346 

4, 100 
$220, 300 

12,800 
$1, 500, 000 

$12,900 

$1,300 

123 

16,800 

$1,100,000 

37,000 
$3,200, 000 

$227, 800 
$23, 100 
470 

Amount  (principal  only) 

$12,700 

2,900 

Cash  repayments: 

Number  ........ 

Amount  (collection  of  principal) 

$467,000 

Sec.  208  Repayments  i,  teacher  cancella- 
tions (principal  plus  interest) 

Payments  to  institutions 

Number  of  institutions 

Sec.  207  loans: 

Number  of  institutions 

44 

46 

58 

85 

88 

Total  amount,  of  loans  ... 

$91,400 
$2, 100 

$271, 000 
$5, 900 

$490, 000 
$8,400 

$671,600 

$7,900 

$773, 400 
$8,800 

Average  loan 

1 Repayments  are  made  in  year  following  actual  teacher  cancellations. 
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Student  loans 


Total.  __ 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia... __ 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Canal  Zone 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


State  or  possession 


1963  actual  1964 

obligations  1 approved 


1965 

allotment 


request 


formula 


$90, 000,  000 


$121, 168, 000 


$135, 000, 000 


1,  550,  554 
34,  744 
630,  781 
1,  262,  779 
6, 130,  285 
1,  341,  609 
934,  692 
70, 115 
1, 629,  658 
1,  217,  596 
139,  608 
325,  265 
4, 160,  589 
2, 340, 305 
2, 345,  595 
1,  862,  385 
1,  797,  384 

1,  667,  441 
540,  646 

1, 104,  877 
3,  030, 191 

2,  744,  325 
2,  668.  344 

1,  665, 382 

2,  772,  925 
-454,296 
987,  771 

81,  572 
552, 352 
1,  673,  511 
511,  523 

8. 434. 491 

2. 358. 491 
653, 118 

3, 936,  771 
1,  791,  960 
1, 176, 128 
5,  638,  605 
870,  829 
1, 278,  978 
828,  796 
2, 033,  888 
4, 641,  512 
412,  795 
512, 020 
1, 254, 153 
1,  815, 350 
1,074, 110 
1, 376,  722 
154,  860 


1,  882,  587 
50,  667 
761,  495 
1,  563, 068 
8,  440,  984 
1,  704, 988 

1,  571,  710 
128,  400 

2,  343,  843 

1,  704,  472 
167,  071 
379,  993 

5,  744, 078 

3,  510, 175 
3.  516,  506 

2,  853,  009 
2, 307,  978 

2,  289,  655 
672, 153 

1,  490,  999 

3,  916,  025 

4,  046,  513 
3,  763,  478 

2,  349, 424 

3,  826,  245 
572,  761 

1,  033, 363 
99,  000 
672,  251 
2, 073,  652 
537, 170 
12,  414,  412 
3, 139,  538 
700,  586 

4,  960,  837 
2, 312, 210 
1,  480, 167 
7,  523, 200 

939, 199 
1,  593, 108 
1, 096,  959 
2, 636, 135 

5,  615,836 
455, 363 
651,  533 

1,  618,  955 

2,  406,  547 
1,336, 268 
2, 128,  427 

214, 260 


1, 078, 154 
’ "449’ 169 


1, 464,  609 
4,521 
501,  617 


1,  856,  228 
54,  402 
1, 372,  708 
1,  201,  730 
14,  001,  386 
1,  876,  778 

1,  712,  385 
263,  582 

3,  066,  345 

2,  235,  465 
469,  645 
530,  326 

6,  681,  852 

3,  867,  893 
2,  565,  570 
2, 198,  538 

1,  907,  909 

2,  454,  612 
556, 057 

1,  899,  874 
5, 194,  674 

5,  834,  025 

3,  269,  508 
1,  596,  773 
3,  336,  952 

615,  376 

1,  278,  877 
145,  820 
546,  045 

2,  596, 393 
688,  528 

10,  866,  587 
3, 393, 199 
650,  460 

6,  594,  957 
2, 179,  614 
1, 836, 865 
7, 079,  750 

712,  414 

1,  356, 287 
627,  407 

2,  649,  918 
7, 393,  783 

1,  525, 115 
466, 044 

2, 237,  574 

2,  699, 356 
1, 177,  404 
3, 291,859 

280,  575 
19, 144 
1, 176, 131 
13,  963 
894,  240 
1,098 


1 Final  distribution. 

Science,  Mathematics,  and  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling — ( 1 ) grants  to  States 


1964, 

1965, 

Increase  (+) 

estimate 

estimate 

or  decrease 
(-) 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$58,000,000 

$61, 600, 000 

+$3,  600, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  matching  grants  to 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or 
other  space,  in  order  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages.  Major  amendments  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-210  include  : 
(1)  Broadening  of  categories  of  equipment  and  materials  to  include  test  grading 
equipment  and  specialized  equipment  for  audiovisual  libraries  serving  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  making  new  groups  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program,  such  as  laboratory 
schools,  schools  for  the  handicapped,  and  other  schools  operated  by  public  in- 
stitutions or  agencies  but  which  are  usually  not  part  of  the  States’  public  school 
systems ; (3)  repeal  of  the  1-year  allotment  carryover  provision  for  acquisition  of 
equipment  or  minor  remodeling;  (4)  authorization  for  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  reallot  unused  funds  which  would  otherwise  lapse  to  States  which  need 
and  can  use  them. 

The  following  conditions  will  also  contribute  to  program  needs  under  this 
activity : General  increases  in  school  population  and  disproportionately  large  in- 
creases in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language  enrollments; 
quicker  obsolescence  of  teaching  equipment  and  materials  due  to  accelerating  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  accumulation  of  knowledge ; growing  numbers  of  teach- 
ers who  have  been  trained  to  use  modern  laboratories  and  the  most  recent  teach- 
ing materials  ; and  a large-scale  need  for  additional  modern  laboratories.  ( The 
Office  of  Education  estimates  that  by  school  year  1968-69  there  will  be  a national 
need  for  more  than  95,000  additional  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
language  laboratories  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.) 

Program  accomplishments 

During  the  first  5 years  of  this  program  States  approved  236,815  projects  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  in  Federal  and  matching  funds  of  $429.1  million.  These  proj- 
ects provided  for  the  minor  remodeling  of  more  than  17,000  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. Federal  payments  during  the  5-year  period  totaled  $171  million.  A 
most  significant  indication  of  results  is  that  enrollments  in  the  three  subject  fields 
are  rising  faster  than  general  school  enrollments.  California,  for  example,  the 
State  with  the  largest  number  of  public  school  children,  reported  increases  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language  enrollments  of  51.3  percent, 
75.1  percent,  and  89.6  percent  respectively  during  a recent  period  when  total  pub- 
lic school  enrollment  increased  only  47.5  percent. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

Obligations  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  now  estimated  at  $58  million  ($34,900,000 
against  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  1963  appropriation  and  $23,100,000  against  the 
1964  appropriation).  The  maximum  amount  authorized,  $61,600,000,  is  requested 
for  1965,  an  increase  of  $17,600,000  over  the  1964  appropriation  of  $44  million. 
This  increase  is  due  to  a continuing,  expanding  need  for  equipment  and  materials, 
the  amendments  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-210,  and  the  expanded  program 
made  possible  under  recent  revisions  in  the  title  III  regulations  which  remove 
many  limitations,  for  example  those  on  audiovisual  equipment  eligibility.  An 
estimated  $22,300,000  will  lapse  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  This  includes  ap- 
proximately $20,900,000  from  the  1964  appropriation,  which  is  due  to  repeal  of  the 
2-year  availability  period  effective  in  1964  and  the  inability  of  many  States  to 
obtain  the  necessary  matching  funds  in  the  remaining  time  to  use  their  full 
allotments  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Requirements  are  summarized  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1964  : 

Balance  available  from  1963  appropriation $36,  326,  299 

1964  appropriation 44,  000,  000 


Total  available 80,  326, 299 

Estimated  1964  obligations — 

Against  1963  allotment 34,  867,  334 

Against  1964  allotment 23, 132,  666 


Total  estimated  1964  obligations 58,  000,  000 

Estimated  lapse 22,  326,  299 

Fiscal  year  1965 : Appropriation  request  and  estimated  obligations..  61,  600,  000 
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Acquisition  of  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 

Obligations  for  fiscal  year  1963 


State  or  possession 

1962 

unobligated 

balance 

available 

1963 

obligations 
against 
balance  of 
1962  allot- 
ment 

1963 

allotment 

1963 

obligations 
from  1963 
allotment 

1963  total 
obligations 

Total 

$35, 618, 927 

$31, 906, 006 

$47, 520,000 

$11, 193, 701 

$43,099,707 

Alabama 

853, 469 

351, 140 

1, 298, 435 

0 

351, 140 

Alaska  

0 

0 

50,000 

43, 680 

43,  680 

Arizona 

454, 149 

0 

454, 149 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

683,  842 

600, 000 

683, 842 

0 

600, 000 

California 

2, 671,891 

2, 671,891 

2, 671, 891 

0 

2, 671,891 

Colorado - 

0 

0 

495,327 

0 

0 

Connecticut . — 

246, 701 

246,  701 

419, 827 

311, 240 

557, 941 

Delaware 

0 

0 

77,906 

77,906 

77, 906 

Florida — 

1,  271, 012 

1,271,012 

1,271,012 

0 

1,271,012 

Georgia . - 

1, 530,  710 

1, 530,  710 

1,  530,  710 

0 

1,  530,  710 

Hawaii 

45. 686 

45, 686 

152, 653 

43, 918 

89, 604 

Idaho 

214,  634 

214,  634 

259,743 

34, 432 

249, 066 

Illinois 

1,  728, 396 

1,  728, 396 

1,  728,396 

1, 271,  604 

3, 000,000 

Indiana 

941,  589 

941,  589 

1, 244, 571 

377, 210 

1, 318,  799 

Iowa 

250, 500 

250, 500 

836, 581 

396, 243 

646,  743 

Kansas — 

481,  660 

481, 660 

617, 373 

451, 268 

932, 928 

Kentucky . _. .. 

1, 151,  279 

1, 151, 279 

1, 151, 279 

0 

1,151,279 

Louisiana. 

1, 204, 527 

1, 204, 527 

1, 288, 335 

0 

1, 204, 527 

Maine 

306, 275 

288, 600 

306, 275 

0 

288, 600 

Maryland  

772,  008 

772, 008 

772, 008 

74,  256 

846, 264 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

933, 332 

933,332 

933,332 

Michigan 

1, 000,  000 

1, 000, 000 

1,  953, 417 

0 

1,000,000 

Minnesota 

500, 000 

500, 000 

1, 049, 754 

599,  754 

1,  099,  754 

Mississippi 

903, 133 

875,000 

903, 133 

0 

875, 000 

Missouri 

578,  439 

578, 439 

1, 036,  633 

421,  561 

1,000, 000 

Montana. 

147,  834 

147, 834 

211, 437 

160, 000 

307, 834 

Nebraska ^ 

413,  729 

413, 729 

413,  729 

413, 729 

827,458 

Nevada 

2,477 

2, 477 

49,005 

49, 005 

51, 482 

New  Hampshire 

152,543 

152, 543 

164, 256 

53, 229 

205,  772 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

986,  810 

986, 810 

986, 810 

New  Mexico 

149, 293 

149, 293 

393,858 

10,113 

159, 406 

New  York...  _ 

2,441,364 

2,441,364 

2, 629, 330 

558,636 

3,000,000 

North  Carolina 

1, 106,  806 

1,106, 806 

1,800,496 

240, 569 

1,347,375 

North  Dakota... ._  ...  ...  _ 

64,  502 

64, 502 

248, 146 

248, 146 

312, 648 

Ohio  _ . . . 

0 

0 

2, 212,663 

1,245, 126 

1,  245, 126 

Oklahoma.  . ...  -----  ...  ..  .. 

0 

0 

759, 662 

759, 662 

759, 662 

Oregon.  . . 

276,970 

276, 970 

489, 302 

489, 302 

766, 272 

Pennsylvania ..  

2, 574, 727 

2, 414, 685 

2,  574, 727 

0 

2, 414, 685 

Rhode  Island 

164, 121 

158, 461 

180,660 

0 

158,  461 

South  Carolina ..  ...  . 

1,007,007 

750, 000 

1,007,007 

0 

750, 000 

South  Dakota  ...  

199, 325 

199, 325 

257,791 

19, 209 

218, 534 

Tennessee  - . _ _ _ 

1,328,731 

1,000,000 

1,328,731 

0 

1,000, 000 

Texas.  

3, 157, 259 

2,000,000 

3,157,259 

0 

2, 000, 000 

Utah 

356,886 

304,338 

356,886 

0 

304,338 

Vermont ...  . — 

0 

0 

127, 755 

127, 755 

127,755 

Virginia.  _ ...  . ..  ._  . 

1,322,988 

1,175,000 

1,322,988 

0 

1,175, 000 

Washington  _ 

568,059 

568, 059 

729, 573 

337,645 

905, 704 

West  Virginia 

730,008 

730,008 

730, 008 

0 

730,008 

Wisconsin.  _ ..  ...  . ..  

620, 082 

620,082 

1,120,082 

402,204 

1,022,286 

Wyoming 

101, 479 

0 

101, 479 

0 

0 

Canal  Zone..  ------- . 

50, 000 

0 

50, 000 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia ... 

65, 490 

65, 490 

102, 431 

56, 157 

121,647 

Guam.  . 

50,000 

25,000 

50, 000 

0 

25, 000 

Puerto  Rico  ... 

727, 347 

420,000 

727,347 

0 

420, 000 

Virgin  Islands.  . . ... 

50, 000 

16,268 

50,000 

0 

16, 268- 
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Estimated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1964 


State  or  possession 

1963 

unobligated 

balance 

available 

1964 

obligations 
against 
balance  of 
1963  allot- 
ment 

1964 

allotment 

1964 

obligations 
from  1964 
allotment 1 

1964  total 
estimated 
obligations 

Total - - 

$36, 326, 299 

$34, 867, 334 

$47, 520, 000 

$23, 132,  666 

$58, 000, 000 

Alabama 

1, 298, 435 

1, 298, 435 

1, 283, 866 

51, 565 

1, 350, 000 

Alaska 

6, 320 

6, 320 

52, 394 

88,  680 

95, 000 

Arizona  

454, 149 

0 

483,  517 

0 

0 

Arkansas — 

683, 842 

683,842 

666, 434 

66, 158 

750, 000 

California 

2,  671, 891 

2, 671, 891 

2, 739,  528 

2, 499, 109 

5, 171,000 

Colorado  

495, 327 

495,327 

513, 438 

164,  673 

660, 000 

Connecticut 

108,  587 

108,  587 

417,  858 

502, 413 

611,000 

Delaware 

0 

0 

79, 792 

110, 000 

no,  ooo 

Florida 

1,271,012 

1,271,012 

1,322, 107 

399,  988 

1, 671, 000 

Georgia 

1,  530,  710 

1,530,710 

1, 521,  878 

269, 290 

1,  800, 000 

Hawaii 

108,  735 

108, 735 

154,  564 

71,265 

180, 000 

Idaho 

225, 311 

225, 311 

258, 829 

84,  689 

310, 000 

Illinois 

456, 792 

456, 792 

1, 710,  649 

1,  643, 208 

2, 100, 000 

Indiana. 

867, 361 

867, 361 

1, 234, 896 

432,  639 

1,  300,  000 

Iowa.  „ 

440, 338 

440, 338 

824, 952 

509,  662 

950, 000 

Kansas 

166, 105 

166, 105 

616,216 

633,  895 

800,  000 

Kentucky 

1,151,279 

1,151,279 

1, 127,  059 

282, 721 

1, 434, 000 

Louisiana  

1,288, 335 

1,288,335 

1,275, 466 

211,  665 

1,500, 000 

Maine 

306, 275 

306,275 

303, 400 

43, 725 

350, 000 

Maryland 

697,  752 

697,752 

771,  534 

202, 248 

900, 000 

Massachusetts..  

0 

0 

916,  636 

1,  500,  000 

1,  500, 000 

Michigan 

1, 953, 417 

1, 953, 417 

1,956,559 

446,  583 

2, 400,  000 

Minnesota 

450, 000 

450, 000 

1, 043, 357 

950,  000 

1, 400, 000 

Mississippi 

903. 133 

903, 133 

894, 645 

96,867 

1, 000, 000 

Missouri... 

615, 072 

615.072 

1,023,171 

184,  928 

800, 000 

Montana 

51, 437 

51, 437 

215,611 

229, 563 

281,  000 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

421,  557 

800, 000 

800, 000 

Nevada.  

0 

0 

53,317 

80,  000 

80,  000 

New  Hampshire. 

111,027 

111,  027 

163, 823 

88, 973 

200,  000 

New  Jersev 

0 

0 

985, 502 

1,  500,  000 

1,  500,  000 

New  Mexico 

383,  745 

383,  745 

401,  821 

46,  255 

430,  000 

New  York 

2.  070,  694 

2,  070, 694 

2,  641,  538 

1,  255,  306 

3,  326,  000 

North  Carolina 

1,  559, 927 

1,  559,  927 

1,  779, 491 

840, 073 

2, 4C0,  OCO 

North  Dakota 

0 

0 

245,  011 

350,  000 

350,  000 

Ohio  

967,  537 

967,  537 

2, 235,  992 

1,  232, 463 

2,  200,  000 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

761,  664 

1,  ICO,  000 

1, 100,  000 

Oregon 

0 

0 

495, 092 

850, 000 

850, 000 

Pennsylvania ... 

2,  574,  727 

2,  574,  727 

2,  530, 853 

425,  273 

3,  000,  000 

Rhode  Island 

180. 660 

180, 660 

177, 137 

19,  340 

200,  000 

South  Carolina 

1,  007, 007 

1,  007, 007 

987,  051 

92,  993 

1, 100, 000 

South  Dakota 

238,  582 

238,  582 

262,  740 

132, 418 

371, 000 

Tennessee 

1,328,  731 

1,100,  000 

1,  304,  866 

0 

1, 100,000 

Texas 

—3, 157,  259 

2. 650,  000 

3,  208,  522 

0 

2, 650,  000 

Utah 

356,  886 

356, 886 

366, 614 

43, 114 

400,  000 

Vermont 

0 

0 

123,  974 

180, 000 

180,  000 

Virginia 

1,  322,  988 

1,  322, 988 

1,  332,  323 

277, 012 

1, 600,  000 

Washington ... 

391, 928 

391,  928 

738,  802 

7C8,  072 

1, 100,  000 

West  Virginia  

730, 008 

730,  008 

684, 634 

139, 992 

870,  000 

Wisconsin 

717, 878 

717, 878 

1, 125,  589 

1, 182. 122 

1,  900,  000 

Wyoming. 

101, 479 

0 

106,  399 

0 

0 

Canal  Zone 

50,  000 

0 

50, 000 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

46,  274 

46,  274 

104,  290 

113,  726 

160, 000 

Guam.. 

50, 000 

30, 000 

50,  0C0 

0 

30. 000 

Puerto  Rico. 

727, 347 

650, 000 

723,  042 

0 

650,  000 

Virgin  Islands 

50, 000 

30, 000 

50, 000 

0 

30,  COO 

1 Amounts  reflect  anticipated  reallotment  of  funds. 
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Estimated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1965 


State  or  possession 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  .. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Estimated 
1965  allot- 
ment 

Estimated 
1965  obli- 
gations i 

State  or  possession 

Estimated 
1965  allot- 
ment 

Estimated 
1965  obli- 
gations i 

$61,  600, 000 

$61, 600. 000 

Nevada  

$69, 115 

$90, 000 

Mpm  ITfiTTvnQliirA 

91 9 

91 n nnn 

1,  664, 270 

1, 400, 000 

aicw  iidiiipoiin  

New  Jersey . . 

ooo 
1, 277, 502 

ZIU,  uuu 

1,  600,  ooo 

67,  606 

100,000 

New  Mexico 

520,  879 

440,  000 

626,  781 

0 

New  York . 

3, 424, 216 

3,  400, 000 

863,  895 

800, 000 

North  Carolina 

2,  306,  748 

2,  500, 000 

3,  551,  241 

5,  200,  000 

North  Dakota 

317,  607 

400,  000 

665,  568 

670, 000 

Ohio 

2, 898,  508 

2,  500, 000 

541,  668 

620, 000 

Oklahoma .. 

987,  343 

1, 200, 000 

103, 434 

120, 000 

Oregon 

641,  786 

900,  000 

1,713,842 

1,  700, 000 

Pennsylvania 

3, 280,  736 

3, 100, 000 

1,  972, 805 

1, 850, 000 

Rhode  Island 

229,  622 

220,  000 

199, 437 

190,  000 

South  Carolina 

1,  279,  511 

1,  200, 000 

335,  520 

320,  000 

South  Dakota..  . ...  . 

340,  588 

390, 000 

2,  217,  508 

2, 200,  000 

Tennessee 

1,  691, 493 

1, 400, 000 

1,  600,  791 

1, 400,  000 

Texas. 

4, 159,195 

2,  925, 000 

1, 069, 382 

1, 000,  000 

Utah 

475,  241 

450, 000 

798,  799 

900, 000 

Vermont 

160,  707 

190, 000 

1, 461, 002 

1, 450,  000 

Virginia..  . . — . . 

1,  727,  086 

1,  700,  000 

1,  653, 381 

1, 600, 000 

Washington 

957,  706 

1,  200, 000 

393, 296 

360, 000 

West  Virginia 

887, 489 

900,  000 

1, 000, 137 

1, 000, 000 

Wisconsin 

1, 459,  096 

2,000,  000 

1, 188,  232 

1,  600, 000 

Wyoming 

137,  924 

0 

2,  536, 281 

2,  500, 000 

American  Samoa ... 

50, 000 

50, 000 

1,  352, 499 

1,  500,  000 

Canal  Zone... 

50, 000 

0 

1, 159, 725 

1, 100, 000 

District  of  Columbia 

135, 191 

175, 000 

1, 326, 333 

900. 000 

Guam..  — 

50, 000 

40, 000 

279, 496 

300, 000 

Puerto  Rico 

932,  957 

700,  000 

546,462 

900, 000 

Virgin  Islands 

50, 000 

40, 000 

1 Amounts  reflect  anticipated  reallotment  of  funds. 


Science,  Mathematics,  and  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling — (2)  Loans  to  nonprofit 

private  schools 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Investments  and  loans 

$750, 000 

$1. 000, 000 

+$250, 000 

justification  of  estimate 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  loans  to  non- 
profit private  schools  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of 
laboratory  or  other  space,  in  order  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages.  Public  Law  88-210  broadens  the  categories  of 
eligible  equipment  and  materials. 

An  amount  of  $1  million,  an  increase  of  $250,000  over  1964,  is  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  is  based  on  anticipated  usage.  As  of  December  31, 
1963,  the  amount  of  approved  loans  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $86,565  greater  than 
that  approved  for  fiscal  year  1963  as  of  December  31,  1962.  It  is  expected 
that  this  trend  will  continue  into  fiscal  year  1965.  The  current  allotment 
base  of  $8.4  milion  represents  12  percent  of  the  combined  grants  and  loan 
authorization  of  $70  million.  Experience  to  date  and  estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  are  as  follows : 
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Number  of 
applications 
received 

Number  of 
loans 
approved 

Average 
amount 
of  loan 

Obligations 

132 

88 

$12,  556 

$1, 104, 919 

55 

41 

9,607 

393,  897 

53 

46 

14, 163 

651,  485 

50 

39 

17,  224 

671,  727 

49 

44 

13,  999 

615,  977 

1964  estimate 

55 

50 

15,000 

750, 000 

1965  estimate — 

60 

53 

19,  000 

1,  000, 000 

Loans  to  Nonprofit  Private  Schools 


Obligations  for  fiscal  year  1963 


Total $615,977 


California 4,  000 

Delaware 11,  000 

Florida 70, 184 

Illinois 45,  716 

Indiana 3,  240 

Iowa 10,  200 

Kansas 25,  000 

Kentucky 29,  250 

Massachusetts 81,  370 

Michigan 2,  200 


Missouri $32,  350 

New  Hampshire 14,  000 

New  Jersey 1,  350 

New  Mexico 1,  000 

New  York 211,  651 

North  Carolina 3,  275 

North  Dakota 12, 190 

Ohio 20,  580 

Pennsylvania 10,  321 

Wisconsin 2,  600 

District  of  Columbia 23, 100 

Virgin  Islands 1,  400 


Allotments  to  States  and  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  under  title  III. 
sec.  305 — Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  of  the  national  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  fiscal  year  19 6 If 


Aggregate  United 

States $6,480,000 


50  States  and  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia 6, 410.  613 


Alabama 34,  992 

Alaska 2,  330 

Arizona 34,  760 

Arkansas 13,  222 

California 390,  812 

Colorado 46,  582 

Connecticut 115,  938 

Delaware 20, 189 

Florida 81,  222 

Georgia 32,  872 

Hawaii 33,  420 

Idaho 9.  061 

Illinois 566,  052 

Indiana 141,  748 

Iowa 103,  395 

Kansas 54,  704 

Kentucky 97,  696 

Louisiana 148,  077 

Maine 38,  070 

Maryland 143, 100 

Massachusetts 279, 182 

Michigan 336,  942 

Minnesota 179,  115 

Mississippi 20,  333 

Missouri 173,  667 

Montana 21,  891 

Nebraska 57,  903 


Nevada $4,  641 

New  Hampshire 37,  620 

New  Jersey 317, 100 

New  Mexico 28,  798 

New  York 930,  819 

North  Carolina 17,  855 

North  Dakota 21,  791 

Ohio 374,  666 

Oklahoma 22,  409 

Oregon 39,  848 

Pennsylvania 667,  271 

Rhode  Island 58,  290 

South  Carolina 17,  988 

South  Dakota 20,  371 

Tennessee — ! 39,  333 

Texas 161,538 

Utah 7,  008 

Vermont 19,  639 

Virginia 65,  519 

Washington 59,  723 

West  Virginia 18,  695 

Wisconsin- 274,  641 

Wyoming 4,  656 

District  of  Columbia 23, 119 


Outlying  parts  of  United 
States  (excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)-  69,387 


Canal  Zone 868 

Guam 4,  368 

Puerto  Rico 61,  026 

Virgin  Islands 3, 125 


Note. — Allotments  to  States  are  based  on  the  latest  school-ape  population  data  according 
to  specific  formula  provisions  of  the  act.  Allotments  to  “Outlying  parts”  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  sec.  1008  of  the  act. 
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Estimated  allotments  to  States  and  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  under 
title  III,  Sec.  305 — Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  fiscal  year  1965 


Aggregate  United 

States $8,400,000 


50  States  and  District 

of  Columbia 8,  312,  755 


Alabama 43, 174 

Alaska 3,  459 

Arizona 49,  580 

Arkansas 16,  014 

California 541,  406 

Colorado 64,  441 

Connecticut 153,  223 

Delaware 27,  801 

Florida 112,  227 

Georgia 41,  381 

Hawaii 42,  277 

Idaho 11,  402 

Illinois 744,  594 

Indiana 182,  561 

Iowa 127,  857 

Kansas 70,  975 

Kentucky. 120,  555 

Louisiana 190, 120 

Maine 48,  042 

Maryland 191,  786 

Massachusetts 370,  632 

Michigan 439, 172 

Minnesota 225,  736 

Mississippi 24,  085 

Missouri 217, 152 

Montana 28, 185 

Nebraska 74,  049 

Nevada 7, 174 


New  Hampshire $49,  580 

New  Jersey 425,  080 

New  Mexico 38,  050 

New  York 1, 192,  862 

North  Carolina 21,  779 

North  Dakota 27,  929 

Ohio 492,  852 

Oklahoma 27,  801 

Oregon 50,  605 

Pennsylvania 827,  867 

Rhode  Island 75,  715 

South  Carolina 22, 164 

South  Dakota 25,  879 

Tennessee s 49, 195 

Texas 209,  209 

Utah 9,  480 

Vermont 24,  726 

Virginia i 84,  042 

Washington 78,  790 

West  Virginia 21,  395 

Wisconsin 352,  311 

Wyoming 5,  637 

District  of  Columbia 30,  747 


Outlying  parts  of  United 
States  (excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii) 87,245 


American  Samoa 1,  409 

Canal  Zone 1, 153 

Guam 5,  637 

Puerto  Rico 74,  562 

Virgin  Islands 4,  484 


Note. — Allotments  to  States  are  based  on  the  latest  school-age  population  data  according 
to  specific  formula  provisions  of  the  act.  Allotments  to  outlying  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  sec.  1008  of  the  act. 


Science , mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction — Grants  to  States  for  super- 
visory and  related  services  and  administration  of  the  State  plan 


1964 

1965 

Increase  (+) 

estimate 

estimate 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions 

$3. 000, 000 

$4, 000, 000 

+$1,000,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Matching  grants  to  States  are  authorized  for  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  their  title  III  programs  for  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction.  Public  LawT  88-210  authorizes  the  reallotment  of 
Federal  funds  not  needed  by  some  States  to  others  which  need  and  can 
match  them  with  State  expenditures. 

Improvement  in  State  supervisory  services  is  essential  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  entire  title  III  grant  program.  Active  State  supervisory  programs,  par- 
ticularly through  in-service  training,  provide  the  specialized  guidance  needed 
to  help  local  agencies  select  and  make  best  use  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
acquired  under  title  III.  Some  results  of  the  work  of  specialist  supervisors  are : 
Better  trained  teachers,  carefully  prepared  curriculums  incorporating  the  use 
of  the  most  recently  developed  equipment  and  materials,  longer  course  sequences 
and  introduction  of  advanced  courses  of  study.  Before  National  Defense 
Education  Act  there  were  only  33  State  specialist  supervisors  in  science,  mathe- 
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rnatics,  and  modern  foreign  languages.  Now  there  are  213  such  specialists: 
81  in  science,  11  in  science-mathematics,  65  in  mathematics,  and  56  in  foreign 
languages. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

An  amount  of  $4  million,  with  an  allotment  base  of  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion of  $5  million,  is  requested  for  1965,  and  represents  an  increase  of  $1 
million  over  1964.  Larger  initial  allotments  plus  the  reallotment  authority 
will  now  make  it  possible  for  the  States  more  nearly  to  meet  the  supervision 
and  administration  needs  of  the  expanded  programs.  In  1964,  records  indicate 
that  34  States  will  obligate  all  of  their  allotments,  and  most  of  these  States 
should  utilize  larger  allotments  in  1965.  Also,  a number  of  States  which 
receive  the  minimum  allotment  of  $20,000  should  request  additional  funds  for 
reallotment  in  1965. 

National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  III 
Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration 


State  or  possession 

1963  obliga- 
tions 

1964  total 
estimated 
obligations 

Estimated 
1965  allot- 
ment 

1965  total 
estimated 
obligations  i 

Total 

$2, 884, 675 

$3, 000, 000 

$5, 000,000 

$4, 000, 000 

Alabama ...  _ 

62, 150 

72, 513 

98, 360 

98, 360 

Alaska. _ ...  

13, 500 

16, 500 

20,  000 

18, 000 

Arizona 

0 

0 

41, 189 

0 

Arkansas 

38,  665 

37, 640 

51,  057 

51, 057 

California _.  

302, 141 

309,  506 

419,828 

419,  828 

Colorado . 

35, 892 

37, 166 

50, 414 

50,  414 

Connecticut 

27, 087 

30, 000 

64, 036 

47. 000 

Delaware  . 

20,  000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20.  000 

Florida  

92, 992 

96,  632 

131, 075 

131, 075 

Georgia 

86,  548 

85,  956 

116,  595 

116.  595 

Hawaii 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

Idaho.. ... 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20,  487 

20,  487 

Illinois 

179,  500 

186, 225 

252,  604 

252. 604 

Indiana ...  ..  

35,  760 

40,  000 

126,  785 

62, 000 

Iowa..  

55,  469 

54,  642 

74, 119 

74, 119 

Xansas.  

27,  500 

30, 000 

57, 922 

43,  000 

Kentucky 

32,  500 

40, 000 

86, 347 

57, 000 

Louisiana 

72,  844 

72, 039 

97,  717 

97.  717 

Maine 

20,  000 

20, 000 

26, 279 

26, 279 

Maryland _ 

42,  929 

45, 000 

85, 060 

58, 000 

Massachusetts.  

77, 481 

85, 000 

125,  927 

112,  000 

Michigan  . 

42, 884 

55.  000 

220, 318 

73, 000 

Minnesota 

70,  723 

70, 220 

95, 250 

95, 250 

Mississippi 

50, 000 

50, 530 

68,  541 

68,  541 

Missouri  

70, 000 

75, 000 

108, 336 

101, 451 

Montana 

20,  000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

Nebraska  

20,352 

25, 168 

38,  293 

37, 000 

■Nevada 

20,000 

20,  000 

20,  000 

20, 000 

New  Hampshire.  

18,648 

20  000 

20,  000 

20,  000 

New  Jersey  

50, 878 

52, 295 

151, 026 

79,000 

New  Mexico..  ..  . . 

22,  269 

22, 269 

30, 784 

30,784 

'New  York.  . .... 

297, 328 

298, 435 

404,810 

404, 810 

North  Carolina.  

87, 075 

90,  506 

136,331 

116, 000 

North  Dakota..  

20, 000 

20,  000 

20, 000 

20. 000 

•Ohio . ..  ...  . 

52, 000 

60,  000 

264, 618 

86,000 

Oklahoma. _ _ ... ..  

46, 659 

46, 734 

63,392 

63, 392 

Oregon...  _ ... 

30, 952 

35, 000 

49, 770 

52, 000 

Pennsylvania  ... 

214, 289 

210, 423 

285,427 

285, 427 

Rhode  Island.  . 

20,  000 

20, 000 

20, 809 

20, 809 

South  Carolina...  ... 

56, 937 

55,  749 

75,620 

75, 620 

South  Dakota... 

16,  525 

20, 000 

20, 165 

20, 165 

'Tennessee ...  _ ._  . 

65, 300 

70, 000 

99, 969 

90, 000 

Texas.  ...  ...  ..  .. 

70,  838 

75,  000 

278, 240 

95, 000 

Utah .. 

20, 882 

21, 430 

29, 068 

29,068 

Vermont.  . . ....  _ . 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

Virginia...  _ _ ...  . 

16,  830 

20,  000 

111,  983 

28, 000 

Washington  

58, 079 

58, 754 

79, 696 

76, 696 

West  Virginia..  _ ...  _ 

41, 275 

38, 668 

52, 452 

52, 452 

Wisconsin 

40, 994 

45,  000 

109, 301 

54, 000 

Wyoming  _ ... 

American  Samoa..  _ 

0 

0 

20, 000 
10, 000 

0 

10, 000 
0 

Canal  Zone.  _ ....  _ 

0 

0 

10, 000 

District  of  Columbia 

20, 000 

20,  000 

20,  000 

20, 000 

Guam 

5,  000 

10, 000 

10,  000 

10, 000 

Puerto  Rico  ..  

25,000 

25, 000 

40, 000 

40, 000 

Virgin  Islands..  ...  

10, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

i Amounts  reflect  anticipated  reallotment  of  funds, 
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National  defense  fellowships 


1964 

1965 

Increase 

estimate 

estimate 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions ... 

$22, 790,000 

$22, 790, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 


Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

The  purpose  of  the  NDEA,  title  IV  graduate  fellowship  program  is  to  help 
meet  the  need  for  more  college  teachers  by  (1)  awarding  fellowships  to 
graduate  students  preparing  for  college  teaching,  (2)  providing  accompany- 
ing grants  to  the  institutions  where  the  fellows  are  studying  to  help  defray 
the  costs  of  their  education,  and  (3)  allocating  support  in  such  a manner  as  to 
promote  a wider  geographical  distribution  of  graduate  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  college  and  university  teachers. 


Explanation  of  requirements  for  196 4 and  1965 


1964 

1965 

Number  of  fellows - ■ _ ... 

4,383 

4,383 

Cost  of  stipends ... __  _ _ . 

$11,831,700 

10,957,500 

$11,831,700 
10, 957, 500 

Cost  of  institutional  payments  at  $2,500 

Total  cost - 

22, 789. 200 
22,790,000 

22, 789, 200 
22, 790, 000 

Rounded - _ - - _ . 

These  fellowships  and  the  accompanying  institutional  grants  are  distributed 
among  approximately  170  institutions  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  programs  of  study  supported  are  in  all  basic  fields  of  col- 
lege study.  During  the  first  6 years  of  the  program,  fellowships  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  broad  academic  areas  as  follows  : 

Percent  of 
fellow  shivs 


Academic  area : awarded 

Humanities 24 

Education 8 

Social  sciences 26 


Subtotal 58 


Biological  sciences 15 

Physical  sciences 17 

Engineering 10 


Subtotal _ 42 


Grand  total 100 


The  fellowships  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  bring  the  grand  total  of 
fellowships  awarded  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  8,500.  By  the  end 
of  academic  year  1964-65,  approximately  4,500  prospective  college  teachers  will 
have  completed  the  full  term  of  their  fellowship  tenure. 

The  costs  of  stipends  and  institutional  grants  for  new  and  continuing  fellow- 
ships for  fiscal  year  1965  (academic  year  1965-66)  will  be  approximately  as 
follows : 
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New  fellows 

Continuing 

fellows 

Total 

Number  of  fellows  

1,500 

2,883 

4,383 

Cost  of  stipends  --  _ ___1  - - — 

$3, 637, 200 
3,750,000 

$8, 194,500 
7, 207,500 

$11,831,700 

10,957,500 

Cost  of  institutional  payments,  at  $2,500 

Total  cost  - 

7,387,200 

15,402,000 

22, 789, 200 
22, 790, 000 

Rounded  

Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing 
(a)  Grants  to  States 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Other  services  - - ’ 

$60,000 

17,440,000 

$90,000 
17, 410, 000 

+$30,000 

-30,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total.  - 

17,500,000 

17,500,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  matching  grants 
to  States  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  programs  of  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing.  Major  changes  made  by  Public  Law  88-210  (a)  extend  the 
program  to  all  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  levels;  (&)  make  new  groups  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  eligible  for  participation,  such  as  laboratory 
schools,  schools  for  the  handicapped,  and  other  schools  operated  by  public  insti- 
tutions or  agencies  but  which  are  usually  not  part  of  the  State’s  public  school 
systems;  (c)  increase  the  minimum  State  allotment  from  $20,000  to  $50,000;  and 
( d ) provide  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  reallotment  authority. 

Effective  guidance  and  counseling  is  a major  weapon  in  the  attack  on  the  na- 
tional problems  of  youth  unemployment,  high  school  dropouts,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. An  acute  shortage  of  counselors  exists  and  probably  will  continue 
to  exist  for  a number  of  years.  Projected  statistics  for  1964+65  indicate  that 
public  secondary  enrollment  will  be  more  than  16  million  and  the  full-time 
equivalent  counselors  will  number  approximately  33,000.  To  achieve  the  desired 
counselor-student  ratio  of  1 to  300,  about  54,000  counselors  will  be  needed.  This 
leaves  an  anticipated  shortage  of  21,000  full-time  equivalent  counselors  in  the 
secondary  systems  alone. 

Improvement  in  the  secondary  school  counselor-student  ratio  since  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  passed  has  been  substantial  and  steady.  The  ratio 
in  53  participating  States  and  possessions  over  the  past  6 years  and  projected 
for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  is  as  follows  : 


Year 

Number 
of  coun- 
selors 

Ratio 

Year 

Number 
of  coun- 
selors 

Ratio 

1958 

» 12, 000 
13, 300 
18, 739 
21,823 

1:924 

1:862 

1:638 

1:573 

1962  . 

24,497 
27, 109 
i 29, 900 
i 33, 000 

1:545 

1:533 

1:512 

1:485 

1959 

1963 

I960... 

1964 

1961 

1965 

1 Estimated. 


Explanation  of  requirements 

Each  year  the  appropriation  for  this  activity  is  virtually  100  percent  obligated. 
Federal  funds  are  overmatched  9 to  1 by  State  and  local  expenditures.  In  view 
of  this  record  and  the  program  expansion  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-210,  the 
appropriation  request  and  estimated  obligations  are  $17.5  million,  the  maximum 
authorization. 
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National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  V,  pt.  A — Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 


State  or  possession 

1963  obliga- 
tions 

1964  total 
estimated 
obligations 

Estimated 
1965  allot- 
ment 

1965  total 
estimated 
obligations  1 

Total 

$14,  949, 428 

$17, 500, 000 

$17, 500, 000 

$17, 500, 000 

Alabama 

302, 659 

348, 075 

347. 053 

348. 075 

Alaska 

19.  999 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50. 000 

Arizona. 

117,  701 

145,  759 

145.  331 

145,  759 

Arkansas 

159, 401 

180, 680 

180, 149 

180,  680 

California 

1, 245, 611 

1, 485,  677 

1, 481, 312 

1, 485,  677 

Colorado 

147,  967 

178,403 

177,  879 

178, 403 

Connecticut 

195,  720 

226,  609 

225, 944 

226,  609 

Delaware 

36, 319 

50, 000 

50,  000 

50, 000 

Florida 

383, 368 

463,  847 

462, 484 

463.  847 

Georgia 

356,  802 

412,  604 

411, 392 

412, 604 

Hawaii 

57, 161 

67, 186 

66,  988 

67, 186 

Idaho 

62,  546 

72,  500 

72, 287 

72,  500 

Illinois... 

776.  489 

893. 912 

891, 285 

893,  912 

Indiana. 

388, 662 

448, 664 

447, 346 

448,  664 

Iowa 

228,  624 

262, 290 

261, 519 

262.290 

Kansas. 

176,  551 

204,  973 

204, 371 

204,  973 

Kentucky 

268,  358 

305,  562 

304, 664 

305,  562 

Louisiana 

300, 305 

345,  798 

344,  782 

345. 798 

Maine 

80,  709 

92, 997 

92,  724 

92,  997 

Maryland... 

258,  942 

301. 007 

300, 123 

301, 007 

M assachusetts 

390, 094 

445, 627 

444,  318 

445, 627 

Michigan  

669, 213 

779,  658 

777,  367 

779. 658 

Minnesota  

291,  562 

337,067 

336, 077 

337, 067 

Mississippi 

210,  516 

242,  552 

241, 839 

242,  552 

Missouri 

333,  934 

383,376 

382,250 

383. 376 

Montana 

59,  518 

70, 601 

70, 395 

70, 601 

Nebraska  

114,  338 

135,  510 

135, 112 

135,  510 

Nevada  

22, 195 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

New  Hampshire... 

48, 408 

56, 178 

56.  013 

56, 178 

New  Jersey 

460,  042 

534,  449 

532, 879 

534, 449 

New  Mexico  

91, 807 

108, 940 

108, 620 

108, 940 

New  York  

1,  225,  770 

1, 432, 536 

1,428,328 

1, 432,  536 

North  Carolina  

419, 688 

482, 447 

481, 029 

482,447 

North  Dakota 

57.  793 

66, 427 

66,231 

66, 427 

Ohio.  

796, 667 

936, 425 

933, 674 

936,425 

Oklahoma 

192, 357 

224,332 

223, 673 

224,332 

Oregon 

149, 648 

176, 125 

175, 608 

176, 125 

Pennsylvania 

883, 429 

1,010, 063 

1, 007, 096 

1, 010, 063 

Rhode  Island  

64,  567 

73, 639 

73,422 

73, 639 

South  Carolina 

234,  729 

267,604 

266.818 

267, 604 

South  Dakota  

60, 196 

71,361 

71, 151 

71,361 

Tennessee 

309,  721 

353, 769 

352, 730 

353,  769 

Texas 

832, 985 

984, 631 

981,  739 

984, 631 

Utah 

86,087 

102, 866 

102,  564 

102,866 

Vermont 

32, 956 

50, 000 

50,000 

50, 000 

Virginia  

338,  265 

396,  282 

395, 118 

396, 282 

Washington 

239, 148 

282, 028 

281, 200 

282, 028 

West  Virginia 

170, 160 

185, 615 

185, 069 

185, 615 

Wisconsin  

330, 877 

386,  792 

385,656 

386,  792 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

50, 000 

American  Samoa  __  

20, 000 

20, 000 

Canal  Zone.  

0 

0 

20, 000 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

47, 040 

56, 557 

56, 391 

56. 557 

Guam 

19,  987 

20,000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

Puerto  Rico  

181,837 

240, 000 

200,  000 

220,000 

Virgin  Islands 

20,000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

1 Amounts  reflect  anticipated  reallotment  of  funds. 


( b ) Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Other  services  _ 

$7, 250,000 

$7, 250, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  V (B)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  contract  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  operation  of 
institutes  to  improve  training  of  secondary  school  counseling  and  guidance  per- 
sonnel. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $7,250,000  is  authorized  to  cover  the  operational 
cost  of  the  institutes  and  the  payment  of  stipends  to  public  school  enrollees  at 
the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

The  requested  amount  of  $7,250,000  will  support  25  reghlar  session  institutes 
to  train  about  750  enrollees  for  a full  academic  year,  and  34  short-term  institutes 
to  train  about  1,020  enrollees  during  the  summer.  The  emphasis  upon  full 
academic  year  training  responds  to  the  urgent  need  for  additional  persons  with 
at  least  a year  of  professional  training  to  undertake  responsible  work  as  sec- 
ondary school  counselors. 

For  fiscal  year  1965  institutes,  the  enrollee  week  cost  of  training  is  estimated 
at  $89,  slightly  higher  than  the  cost  experienced  last  year,  due  in  part  to  an 
anticipated  rise  in  the  price  structure  among  institutions. 

Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

The  following  table  shows  comparable  data  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  : 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Short  term: 

Number  of  institutes 

39 

1,170 

34 

1,020 

Number  of  enrnlle.es 

Instructional  posts  . . 

$764, 832 
937,440 

$642, 046 
822,454 

Cost  of  stipends  

Total. — 

1,702,272 

1,464,500 

Regular  session: 

Number  of  institutes  ...  _ _ 

25 

750 

25 

750 

Number  of  enrollees 

Instructional  costs 

$2, 298,  728 
3,249,000 

$2, 536, 500 
3,249,000 

Cost  of  stipends 

Total 

5, 547, 728 

5, 785, 500 

Grand  total 

7, 250,000 

7, 250,000 

Advanced  training  in  foreign  languages  and  areas 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Other  services— 

$11,630,000 
3, 620, 000 

$11,630,000 

3,620,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total 

15,250,000 

15,250,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  for  strengthening 
and  improving  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. Through  language  and  area  centers,  modern  foreign  language  fellowships, 
language  institutes,  and  research  and  studies,  the  language  development  program 
works  to  expand  language  horizons  in  colleges  and  universities  and  secondary 
schools,  and  to  open  up  improved  ways  of  teaching  and  learning  languages.  Fed- 
eral support  is  administered  through  three  programs  under  part  A and  one 
program  under  part  B summarized  as  follows  : 
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Work  'program,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Part  A,  centers  and  research  and  studies: 

1.  Language  and  area  centers,  total  cost __ 

$2,580,000 

$2,580,000 

55  regular  sessions  at  an  average  cost  of  $43,000.  

2, 365, 000 
215,000 

2,365, 000 
215,000 

20  summer  programs  at  existing  centers  at  ah  average  cost  of  $10,750. 
2.  Stipends  for  language  fellowships,  total  cost 

3, 620,000 

3,620,000 

915  language  fellowships  at  approximately  $3,600. . 

3, 294, 000 
120, 500 
25, 500 
180, 000 

3, 294,000 
120,500 
25, 500 
180,000 

10  academic  year  postdoctoral  awards  averaging  $12,050  

15  summer  postdoctoral  awards,  at  $1,700  

200  undergraduate  summer  stipends,  at  $900 

3.  Research  and  studies,  total  cost.  ...  ...  . 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

Continuation  of  projects  from  previous  years 

700,000 

1,100,000 

700, 000 
1,100,000 

Initiation  of  projects  

Part  B,  language  institutes,  total  cost  1 

7, 250,000 

7, 250, 000 

80  summer  institutes  at  average  cost  of  $47,500 

3,800,000 
181, 560 
2, 999, 640 
268, 800 

3, 800, 000 
181, 560 
2,999, 640 
268, 800 

3 academic  year  institutes  at  average  cost  of  $50,520.  

3,571  stipends  (summer)  for  public  school  teachers,  at  $840 

64  stipends  (academic  year)  for  public  school  teachers,  at  $4,200 

Total  title  VT  cost 

15,250,000 

15,250,000 

The  55  centers  are  distributed  by  area  as  follows  : 


Slavic 10 

East  Asian 11 

East  Asian  and  Slavic 2 

Near  and  Middle  East 8 

South  Asian 7 

Latin  American 7 


Southeast  Asian 3 

African 5 

Uralic-Altaic 2 

Total 55 


Approximately  500  of  the  estimated  915  language  fellowship  awards  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  fellows  who  seek  renewals ; 415  will  be  for  fellows  coming  into 
the  program  for  the  first  time. 

Ten  academic  year  postdoctoral  awards  for  intensive  study  of  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Hindu-Urdu,  Indonesian,  and  Japanese  and  related  area  studies  at  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Centers  will  enable  faculty  of  4-year  colleges  now  offering  or 
planning  to  offer  non-Western  undergraduate  programs  to  acquire  special  quali- 
fications for  key  teaching  or  administrative  positions.  Of  the  15  summer  post- 
doctoral awards,  10  will  be  for  intensive  study  of  sub-Saharan-African  languages 
and  5 for  linguistics.  The  undergraduate  stipend  program  for  intensive  summer 
study  of  certain  critical  languages  will  be  continued  at  the  same  level  of  200 
awards. 

Approximately  $700,000  of  the  $1,800,000  for  research  and  studies  will  be 
used  each  year  to  continue  and  complete  projects  previously  contracted.  The 
remaining  $1,100,000  will  support  development  of  new  instructional  materials  in 
critical  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia ; research  and  materials  to  strengthen 
Latin  American  studies,  and  to  improve  the  teaching  about  Latin  America ; 
studies  and  surveys  concerning  modern  foreign  languages ; and  basic  research  to 
improve  language  teaching  and  learning. 

Approximately  4,451  elementary  and  high  school  language  teachers,  or  55  per 
institute,  will  attend  the  80  8-week  summer  institutes.  Stipends  are  not  author- 
ized for  private  school  teachers,  but  the  approximately  3,571  public  school 
teachers  will  receive  stipends  averaging  $840  for  the  summer  session.  Another 
69  language  teachers,  or  an  average  of  23  per  institute,  will  attend  the  3 academic 
year  institutes.  It  is  estimated  that  64  of  these  teachers  will  be  authorized  to 
receive  stipends  of  $4,200  each.  Institute  offerings  will  include  the  languages 
taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Educational  media  research 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  services  

$3, 300, 000 
1, 700, 000 

$3, 585, 000 
1, 415, 000 

+$285,000 

-285,000 

Urents  subsidies  anti  <v»ntrihntioT>s  , 

Total 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

0 

Justification  of  Estimate 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  research  and  dissemination  in  the  educational  uses  of  such  newer 
communication  media  as  television,  radio,  and  motion  pictures.  Public  Law  88- 
210  extends  the  program  to  include  printed  and  published  materials.  To  carry 
out  these  provisions  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5  million  is  authorized. 

PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  WORK  PLAN  FOR  1964  AND  1965 

I.  Part  A.  Research  and  experimentation 

Over  240  research  projects  have  been  supported  since  1950.  The  170  of  these 
which  have  been  completed  provide  answers  to  such  questions  as : 

(1)  How  can  more  effective  instructional  materials  be  developed  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  students  with  special  characteristics? 

(2)  How  can  teachers  be  trained  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  newer 
medial 

(3)  How  may  instructional  materials  be  produced  which  maximize  stu- 
dent learning? 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Research  now  underway  will  indicate : 

( 1 ) The  most  effective  use  of  programed  instructional  materials  in  the  schools 
and  the  role  of  teachers  in  programed  instruction. 

(2)  The  use  of  computer  simulation  in  making  decisions  about  class  size,  or- 
ganization, and  composition  when  educational  media  are  used  extensively. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  newer  media  in  the  professional  education  of  physicians, 
teachers,  dentists,  and  school  counselors. 

(4)  The  application  of  programed  instruction  and  simulation  techniques  in 
the  development  of  professional,  social,  and  complex  verbal  skills. 

During  fiscal  year  1965,  part  A will  initiate  needed  research  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  printed  and  published  materials  and — 

(1)  Continue  the  support  of  basic  research  by  grants  to  investigators  who 
have  submitted  proposals  deemed  meritorious  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
New  Educational  Media. 

(2)  Provide  continued  contractual  support  to  a small  number  of  investigators 
for  study  in  depth  of  the  relationship  of  educational  media  to  such  fundamental 
problems  of  learning  as  perception,  motivation,  and  the  psychological  process  of 
transfer. 

(3)  Award  additional  grants  for  institutional  improvement  projects  to  school 
districts  and  universities  presenting  evidence  of  their  willingness  and  compe- 
tence to  conduct  experimental  studies  leading  to  the  improvement  of  their  cur- 
rent instructional  practices  through  application  of  the  newer  media. 

(4)  Initiate  empirical  production  and  testing  of  instructional  materials  which 
can  serve  as  models  of  excellence  in  the  areas  of  the  social  sciences,  English, 
and  mathematics.  The  specific  areas  in  which  such  materials  are  required  will 
be  identified  through  title  VII-B  contracts. 
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II.  Part  B.  Dissemination  of  information 

Six  major  program  emphases  which  have  evolved  in  the  title  VII  program  over 
a period  of  5 years  will  continue  to  receive  priority  treatment.  A brief  state- 
ment of  the  plan  of  work  in  these  areas  follows  : 

(1)  Training  for  media  use.— Contracts  will  be  awarded  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  professional  associations  to  initiate  the  development  of 
experimental  curriculum®  to  train  teachers,  teacher  educators,  researchers,  and 
media  specialists.  Upon  completion  of  these  curriculums,  field  tests  of  their  use 
will  be  conducted. 

(2)  Exhibits  and  reports.- — Increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  publication 
of  interpretative  analyses  of  research.  Different  analyses  will  be  provided  for 
differing  audiences,  e.g.,  for  teachers,  for  researchers,  and  for  media  producers. 

(3)  National  media  service  projects.—^ Continued  support  will  be  provided  for 
further  refinement  and  pilot  operation  of  the  Educational  Research  Information 
Center  at  Western  Reserve  University,  for  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  system 
of  national  and  regional  instructional  television  materials  libraries,  and  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Educational  Media  Index.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  a smaller 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  operational  support  for  each  of  these 
service  projects,  and  a proportionally  greater  amount  will  go  into  evaluation. 

(4)  Advisory  and  assistance  activities —In  addition  to  contractual  support 
for  advisory  and  assistance  activities,  contractual  support  will  permit  explora- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  decentralized  field  services  to  State  education  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(5)  Demonstration  activities. — Demonstrations  in  conjunction  with  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  will  focus  mainly  on 
administrative  practices  in  the  media  field,  on  the  training  of  media  specialists, 
and  on  the  combined  use  of  the  full  range  of  materials,  including  printed  and 
published  materials,  to  permit  more  individualized  instruction  . 

(6 ) Pilot  research  and  development  of  educational  materials. — Educators  at  all 
levels  have  indicated  that  higher  quality  instructional  materials  are  required 
if  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  schools  are  to  increase.  A number  of 
title  VII-A  research  projects  have  identified  promising  ways  of  developing 
and  testing  new  materials  for  use  in  the  schools.  Through  a combined  use  of 
the  resources  of  parts  A and  B,  it  is  planned  to  develop  a limited  number  of 
materials  which  may  serve  as  models  of  excellence  for  producers  and  educators. 
Part  B funds  will  be  used  initially  to  identify  the  need  for  such  materials,  and 
to  formulate  instructional  specifications  for  their  production  and  use.  Part  A 
funds  can  then  be  used  for  empirical  development  and  tryout  of  the  materials,  so 
that  there  will  be  a continuous  control  of  their  quality,  as  reflected  in  the  learning 
of  children.  When  the  materials  have  been  tested  and  revised  to  the  specified 
standards,  part  B funds  will  permit  their  demonstration  in  actual  classroom 
situations  where  educators  may  see  their  effective  use. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  estimated  requirement  for  1965  is  at  the  maximum  authorization  of 
$5  million.  The  division  of  funds  between  parts  A and  B will  be  relatively  even, 
with  $2,300,000  being  used  for  research  and  $2,700,000  for  dissemination.  Ap- 
proximately $500,000  of  part  A funds  during  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  used  for 
projects  initiated  in  earlier  years,  with  $1,800,000  required  for  new  projects.  In 
part  B,  approximately  $800,000  will  be  required  for  continuing  activities,  with 
$1,900,000  used  for  new  projects. 

The  following  table  shows  in  summary  form  the  planned  program  over  a 7-year 
period : 

Funds  obligated  in  fiscal  years  1959-65 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1959-61 

actual 

1962 

actual 

1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Totals 

Pt.  A:  Research  

7, 449 

2, 495 

1,770 

2, 300 

2,300 

16,314 

Pt.  B Dissemination 

1,981 

2, 251 

3, 229 

2, 700 

2, 700 

12, 861 

Total 

9,430 

4, 746 

4, 999 

5, 000 

5, 000 

29, 175 
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Continuation  costs,  1964.-65 


{In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964 

1965 

• 'New 
projects 

Continu- 

ation 

Total 

New 

projects’ 

Continu- 

ation 

Total 

Pt.  A:  Research. 

1, 700 

600 

2,300 

1,800 

500 

2,300 

Pt.  B:  Dissemination 

1,700 

1,000 

2, 700 

1,900 

800 

2, 700 : 

Total - 

3,400 

1, 600 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

5,  OOCb 

Summary 


1959-61 

actual 

1962 

actual 

1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total 

Proposals  received - - 

1,073 

280 

304 

350 

350 

2,357 

Grants  and  contracts  awarded. 

231 

70 

63 

75 

75 

514 

Projects  completed 

57 

83 

56 

75 

110 

381 

Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  education  programs 


1964 

1965 

Increase 

estimate 

estimate 

or 

decrease 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  ..  

$15,000,000 

$15,000,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  purpose  of  title  VIII  is  to  assist  the  States  in  training  of  highly  skilled 
technicians  sorely  needed  in  occupations  necessary  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  make  such  training  available  on  an  area  basis.  Federal  grants  are  made  for 
equipment,  salaries,  and  teacher  education  in  connection  with  public  vocational- 
technical  programs.  The  area  technical  education  program  provides  intensive 
2-year  preparatory  training  programs  for  lltk  and  12th  grade  and  post-high- 
school  students. 

Funds  authorized 

The  maximum  annual  authorization  of  $15  million  is  requested  for  1965. 
Allotments  to  the  States  for  area  vocational  education  programs  are  made  in 
accordance  with  a formula  established  by  law.  Dollar-for-dollar  matching  is 
required.  Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  amounts  not  needed  may 
be  reallotted  for  other  purposes  or  to  other  States. 

Program  for  1964  and,  1965 

Since  1959,  enrollments  have  increased  from  48,500  in  262  schools  to  148,920 
in  630  schools  in  1962.  An  increase  of  20  percent  is  expected  for  1963  and  similar 
increases  for  1964  and  1965. 

Despite  the  progress  in  public  technical  education  during  the  past  5 years,  the 
country  is  still  falling  far  short  of  meeting  demands  for  qualified  technicians. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  these  needs  emphasis  will  be  placed  during  the  next  2 years 
on  training  personnel  in  such  new  areas  as  instrument  technology,  applied  science, 
physics,  laboratory  technology,  agricultural  technology,  and  biological  tech- 
nology. In  addition,  since  the  new  authorization  will  permit  the  use  of  funds 
for  school  construction,  it  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the  area  schools  planned 
will  be  constructed. 
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Actual  obligations  of  grant  funds  by  State  for  area  vocational  programs  under 
title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act  (title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958),  fiscal  year  1963 


Total $15,000,000.00 


Alabama 200,  000.  00 

Alaska 26,  557.  00 

Arizona 83,  926.  00 

Arkansas 140, 789.  00 

California 1,  462,  640.  57 

Colorado 208,  792.  00 

Connecticut 371,  068. 11 

Delaware 71,  621 .00 

Florida 463,  311 .00 

Georgia 488,  668.  00 

Hawaii 23,  879.  20 

Idaho 120,  797.  00 

Illinois 493,  781.  00 

Indiana 234,  831.  00 

Iowa 401,  281.  00 

Kansas 151,  560.  00 

Kentucky 174,  969.  00 

Louisiana 445,  341.  06 

Maine 20,  494.  00 

Maryland 214,  928.  00 

Massachusetts 224,  928.  00 

Michigan 593,  567.  00 

Minnesota 327,  000.  00 

Mississippi - 362,  207.  61 

Missouri 269,  897.  00 

Montana 65, 103.  00 


Nebraska $153,  764.  00 

Nevada 73,  387.  00 

New  Hampshire 108,  387.  00 

New  Jersey 362,  901. 00 

New  Mexico 123,  290.  92 

New  York 1,  213,  528.  00 

North  Carolina 701, 641.  00 

North  Dakota 110,  000.  00 

Ohio 375,  000.  00 

Oklahoma 392,  353.  05 

Oregon 161,  679.  00 

Pennsylvania 657,  256.  00 

Rhode  Island 20, 000.  00 

South  Carolina 480,  514.  54 

South  Dakota 15,  000.  00 

Tennessee 280,  943.  00 

Texas 433,  359.  00 

Utah 83,  000. 00/ 

Vermont 68, 387.  00 

Virginia 270,  832.  91 

Washington 501,  610.  50 

West  Virginia 92, 284.  00 

Wisconsin 512,  348.  00 

Wyoming 30,  749.  35 

District  of  Columbia 11,  804. 68 

Guam 0.  00 

Puerto  Rico 115,  381.  00 

Virgin  Islands 8,  662.  50 


Allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  States  and  territories  for  area  vocational  pro- 
grams under  title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act  ( title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958),  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Total 

Alabama 

— 

. $15,  000,  000 

Nebraska 

Nevada  _ _ _ 

New  Hampshire  

$193,  764 
68,  387 
68,  387 

344,  233 

Alaska  _ 

76,  557 

New  Jersey 

262,  901 

Arizona 

83,926 

New  Mexico  _ 

73,  719 

Arkansas 

240,  789 

New  York 

813,  528 

California 

772,  802 

North  Carolina 

614,  641 

Hoi  ora  do 

130,  792 

North  Dakota 

130,  680 

Connecticut 

139,  214 

Ohio  __ 

664,  757 

Delaware 

70,  621 

Oklahoma 

221,  779 

Florida 

288,  311 

Oregon 

151,  679 

Georgia 

388,  668 

Pennsylvania  

707,  256 

Hawaii 

69,  044 

Rhode  Island 

69,  823 

Idaho 

100,  797 

South  Carolina 

294, 100 

Illinois 

643,  781 

South  Dakota 

131,  403 

Indiana 

434,  831 

Tennessee  _ . 

430,  943 

Iowa  _ - 

401,  281 

Texas 

708,  359 

Transas 

236,  560 

Utah 

68,  628 

Kentucky 

399,  969 

Vermont  _ _ _ 

68,  387 

Uouisiana 

272,  572 

Virginia  _ _ . 

389,  769 

Maine 

90,  494 

Washington  _ __  _ 

215,  204 

Maryland 

198,  928 

West  Virginia 

182,  284 

Massachusetts 

249,  928 

Wisconsin  _ . 

412,  348 

Michigan  

543,  567 

Wyoming  

68,  387 

Minnesota  _ . 

396,  388 

District  of  Columbia 

68,  387 

Mississippi 

_ 

349,  277 

Guam  . _ . 

40,  526 

Missouri 

419,  897 

Puerto  Rico 

426,  381 

Montana.  _ 

90, 103 

Virgin  Islands 

20,  263 

Note. — Based  upon  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
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Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (— ) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  mntrihntions  _ . 

$1,920,000 

$2,100,000 

+$180,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Section  1009  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  grants  to  State 
education  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  States  to  improve  (a)  the  ade- 
quacy and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  records 
and  reports,  and  (b)  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and  processing 
educational  data  and  disseminating  information  about  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  education  in  the  States. 

Funds  authorized  and  basis  of  distribution 

Grants  are  authorized  to  any  State  for  one-half  the  cost  of  its  programs  for 
improving  educational  statistics,  provided  that  no  State  may  be  paid  more  than 
$50,000  for  any  fiscal  year.  Payments  are  made  only  to  the  extent  that  these  pro- 
grams are  new,  expansions  of,  or  additions  to  existing  programs  and  only  when 
a State  plan  which  outlines  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  has 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Evidence  of  need 

Decisions  involving  the  formation  of  basic  educational  policy,  the  determina- 
tion of  short-range  and  long-range  educational  plans,  and  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion and  management  of  quality  educational  programs  must  constantly  be  made. 
A prerequisite  to  all  such  decisions  is  a body  of  comparable,  accurate,  compre- 
hensive, and  current  information  about  all  facets  of  the  educational  program. 

The  State  education  agency  plays  a key  role  in  the  collecting,  processing,  and 
dissemination  of  educational  information.  Although  these  agencies  serve  as  the 
recorders  of  some  basic  data,  most  educational  statistics  originate  and  are  re- 
corded at  the  local  level  and  are  then  channeled  to  the  State  agency  where  they 
are  processed  and  transmitted  to  other  users.  Statistical  services  in  State  edu- 
cation agencies  have  been  among  the  last  areas  to  receive  attention  and  support 
during  the  impressive  growth  and  maturity  of  these  agencies. 

Educational  statistics  have  been  subjected  to  recurring  criticism  because  of 
lack  of  comparability,  adequacy,  and  timeliness.  Because  of  the  national  in- 
terest in  sound  educational  data,  it  is  essential  to  provide  cooperative  support 
to  the  prime  suppliers  of  data  on  elementary  and  secondary  education — the 
State  education  agencies. 

State  responsibilities 

The  State  education  agencies  are  responsible  for  submission  and  implementa- 
tion of  plans  setting  forth  their  programs  for  improving  statistics  services. 
In  addition,  the  States  are  required  to  provide  necessary  fiscal  controls  and 
accounting  procedures  and  to  make  such  reports  as  are  necessary  for  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  section. 
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Program  accomplishments,  fiscal  yearl96Jf 

Out  of  the  53  State  plans  now  approved  under  the  program  it  is  estimated 
that  $1,920,000  in  Federal  funds  will  be  required  for  fiscal  year  1964.  With  the 
first  requests  for  funds  by  Michigan  and  Virginia  during  fiscal  year  1964, 
together  with  Arizona,  which  began  participating  financially  late  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  number  of  eligible  State  education  agencies  actually  implementing 
plans  under  section  1009,  title  X,  increased  to  a total  of  50. 

State  education  agencies  continue  to  build  upon  the  basic  improvements  which 
were  made  in  the  early  years  of  this  program.  Complete  evaluations  of 
statistical  services  programs  have  resulted  in  improved  organizations,  more 
and  better  trained  staff  members,  revision  of  data  collection  procedures,  and 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  systems. 

Program  for  fiscal  year  1965 

State  education  agencies  will  continue  to  implement  plans  for  foundation 
improvements  in  State  statistical  services  facilities  and  operations  and  in  State 
and  local  educational  records  and  reports. 

Through  further  addition  of  qualified  professional  staff,  improvements  in 
organization  and  coordination  of  statistical  services  activities,  increased  use  of 
standard  terminology,  installation,  and  refinement  of  automatic  data  systems, 
inservice  training  of  local  reporting  personnel,  adoption  of  standards  for 
statistical  services  and  reports,  and  general  improvement  of  reporting  forms, 
accounting  procedures,  and  techniques  for  processing  and  disseminating  educa- 
tional information,  most  of  the  States  will  be  better  equipped  to  participate 
as  partners  in  the  long-range  development  of  a nationwide  intercommunicating 
system  of  educational  information.  Already  States  are  involved  in  the  more 
sophisticated  phases  of  data  collection  and  processing  through  the  use  of 
electronic  computers,  and  the  foundation  improvements  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
program  are  increasingly  reflected  in  the  flow  of  data  to  the  national  level. 

The  request  for  $2,100,000  is  based  on  the  latest  available  estimates  submitted 
by  State  education  agencies  of  amounts  they  will  be  able  to  match  with  State 
funds.  It  is  estimated  that  28  States  will  be  able  to  utilize  their  maximum  allot- 
ments as  compared  with  22  in  1964  and  18  in  1963. 
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National  Defense  Education  Act — Tabulation  of  Federal  grant  funds  by  State,  fiscal 
years  1968,  1964,  and  1965,  sec.  1009,  title  X,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  ( Public  Law  85-86 If),  improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  education 
agencies 


State  or  possession 

1963 

obligations 

1964 

estimated 

obligations 

1965 

estimated 

obligations 

$1, 684, 184 

$1, 920, 000 

$2, 100, 000 

6,240 
32,  500 

22,000 
39,  000 

25. 000 

45. 000 

50. 000 

25. 000 
50  000 

40,  673 

50,  000 

13,  750 

15,400 
47.  521 

50,  000 
50,  000 
16,  316 

50,  000 
17, 148 

50,  000 

30. 000 

50. 000 
25,  000 
50,000 
50,000 

10,000 

42,  500 
17,  766 

50,  000 
50,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

50,000 

21,  865 
50, 000 

12, 100 

25, 000 

50,  000 
25,  000 

50,  000 
35,  000 
50,  000 
35,  000 
50,  000 

25. 000 

50.000 
25, 292 
50, 000 

Iowa  

50,  000 
30,134 
50,  000 

Kansas  

Kentucky.  

T,nnisia.na  _ 

Maine ' _ 

41, 492 
32,  596 
50,000 

50,  000 

50,  000 
50,  000 

Maryland  . . 

39, 472 

Massachusetts ...  ... 

50,  000 
35,  000 
31,  494 
30,  000 

50. 000 

35. 000 
35,  000 

30. 000 

20.000 

50. 000 

25.000 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . 

21,000 
35,  000 
13, 150 
50,  000 
15,  500 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

15.  862 

Montana 

42, 250 
15, 650 

Nebraska ____ 

Nevada . - 

New  Hampshire 

12, 298 
44,  893 

30, 000 
50,  000 

30.000 

50. 000 
50,000 

50. 000 

45. 000 

17.000 

New  Jersey ____ 

New  Mexico 

48, 607 
50,  000 
30,  741 
7, 250 

50,  000 

New  York.  ... _ 

50, 000 

North  Carolina 

42,184 
10,  600 
50, 000 
50, 000 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

50,000 

50,  000 

50. 000 

45. 000 

50. 000 

50. 000 
50,  000 

27.000 

Oklahoma , 

50,  000 
42,000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
38, 312 

Oregon ... ■ ... 

42,  500 

Pennsylvania  ._ 

50, 000 
50, 000 
47,  543 
16,  808 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  ... _ 

18, 555 
47,  500 

Tennessee ■ .... 

47,  500 

47,  500 

Texas  . .......  - 

50,000 

50,  000 
14, 414 

50,  000 

25.000 

18. 000 

Utah 

16,  367 

Vermont 

7, 350 

6, 164 
50,000 
50,  000 
50, 000 
49, 088 

Virginia ... 

50,  000 
SO,  000 
50,  000 
50, 000 

Washington 

50, 000 
50, 000 

West  Virginia.  

Wisconsin ... 

36,  495 

Wyoming  _ 

Canal  Zone 

Guam.. 

23,  360 
44,  582 

19, 402 
50,  000 
15,  500 

30. 000 

50. 000 
25,  500 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 

15,500 
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1964  Supplemental  Request 
Defense  Educational  Activities 


Request $4,  090,  000 

Appropriation,  fiscal  year  1964 250,  788,  000 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

Amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  relating  to  the 
graduate  fellowship  and  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs,  effective  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  are  as  follows: 

Title  IV,  graduate  fellowships. — The  Commissioner  is  now  authorized  to  re- 
award vacated  fellowships  for  the  remainder  of  their  terms,  and  to  pay  institutions 
fixed  grants  of  $2,500  per  fellow  per  year. 

Title  VA,  grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. — The  maximum 
authorization  increases  from  $15  million  to  $17,500,000,  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram are  extended  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  the  minimum  allotments 
per  State  are  raised  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and  reallotment  of  unused  funds  is 
provided. 

The  requested  supplemental  of  $4,090,000  will  support  the  changes  made  by 
these  amendments. 

APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATE 

“defense  educational  activities 

“For  an  additional  amount  for  ‘Defense  educational  activities,’  $4,090,000, 
of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling 


Amounts  available  lor  obligation 


1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

Appropriation  nr  estimate 

$250,  788,  000 
36, 326,  299 

$254, 878, 000 
36, 326, 299 

+$4, 090, 000 

Unobligated  balance  hronght.  forward  _ 

Total . _ 

287, 114, 299 

291, 204, 299 

+4, 090, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

1.  Student  loans: 

(a)  Contribution  to  loan  funds 

$121, 168, 000 

$121, 168, 000 

900.000 

350.000 

58, 000, 000 

750. 000 

3. 000.  000 
22,  790, 000 

17,  500, 000 

7. 250. 000 

6. 200. 000 
7, 250,  000 
1,  800, 000 

5. 000,  000 
15,  000,  000 

1, 920, 000 

(b)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

900. 000 

350. 000 

58. 000.  000 

750. 000 

3. 000.  000 
21, 200, 000 

15. 000,  000 
7,  250, 000 

6,  200, 000 
7, 250, 000 
1,  800, 000 

5. 000.  000 
15,  000, 000 

1,  920, 000 

(c)  Cancellation  of  student  loans 

2.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction: 
(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 
(1)  Grants  to  States 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

(6)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration. 

3.  National  defense  fellowships. 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

(а)  Grants  to  States.. 

(б)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

5.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers 

+$1, 590, 000 
+2, 500, 000 

(6)  Institutes  for  language  teachers. 

(rS  Research 

6.  Educational  media  research 

7.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services.. 

Total  obligations  . ...  . _ _ 

264,  788,000 
22, 326,  299 

268,  878, 000 
22,  326,  299 

+4, 090, 000 

Unobligated  balance 

Total  obligations  and  balance  „ „ 

287, 114, 299 

291,204,299 

+4,090,000 
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Obligations  by  object 


1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

95  Other  contractual  services  _ _ 

$22, 210,000 
122, 818, 000 
119, 760, 000 

$22, 215, 000 
122,818,000 
123,845, 000 

+$5,000 

33  Tnrpctmflnts  and  loans 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _ 

+4,085,000 

Total  obligations  . . . . _ 

264, 788, 000 

268, 878, 000 

+4,090,000 

4 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $250,  788,  000 

Revised  estimate,  1964 254,  878,  000 

Total  change 4,  090,  000 


INCREASES 


Program  increases : 

1.  National  defense  fellowships 1,  590,  000 

2.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 2,  500,  000 


Total 4,090,000 


National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowships 


Presently 

Revised 

Increase 

available 

estimate 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _ 

$21, 200, 000 

$22,  790, 000 

+$1, 590, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

Amendments  to  the  graduate  fellowship  program,  title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  88-210,  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  reaward  vacated  fellowships  for  the  remainder  of  their 
terms  and  to  pay  institutions  fixed  grants  of  $2,500  per  fellow  per  year  as  reim- 
bursement for  attributable  costs  in  lieu  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Although  title  IV  fellowships  are  awarded  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
of  graduate  study,  about  20  percent  of  the  fellows  resign  before  the  full  term  of 
tenure  has  been  completed.  This  loss  of  one  out  of  five  fellowships  for  such  1- 
or  2-year  periods  has  prevented  institutions  from  selecting  worthy  alternates  to 
carry  on  full-time  study  toward  their  doctoral  degrees  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  college  teachers.  These  resigned  fellowships  can  now  be  reawarded  to 
other  deserving  students  for  the  1 or  2 remaining  years  of  the  fellowship  term. 

The  currently  available  amount  of  $21,200,000  for  1964,  of  which  approximately 
$500,000  would  have  remained  unobligated  under  the  previous  authority,  will 
support  4,088  fellows,  including  reawards  of  63  under  the  expanded  authority. 
To  carry  out  this  expanded  program  at  the  maximum  level,  an  increase  of 
$1,590,  000  is  requested  which  will  support  an  additional  295  fellows,  bringing  the 
1964  total  to  4,383  fellows.  Of  the  $1,590,000,  approximately  $819,000  would 
fund  additional  stipends,  and  about  $771,000  would  support  increased  institutional 
payments.  The  number  of  fellows  will  not  reach  the  maximum  authorization  of 
4,500  (3  years  times  1,500  new  fellows  per  year)  in  1964  because  some  awards  made 
in  1962  and  1963  were  for  1 and  2 years  and  have  been  completed. 

Costs  of  the  fellowships  vary  with  the  year  level  of  graduate  study.  The 
estimated  average  cost  of  stipends  and  dependency  allowances  for  fellows  is 
$2,400  in  their  first  year  of  study,  $2,700  in  their  second  year,  and  $3,000  in  their 
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third  year.  Distribution  and  cost  of  fellows  under  currently  available  funds, 
compared  to  the  revised  estimate,  are  as  follows: 


1st  year  level 

2d  year  level 

3d  year  level 

Total 

CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 

Number  of  fellows 

1,387 
$2, 400 
$3, 328, 800 

1,395 
$2, 700 
$3,  766, 500 

1,306 
$3,000 
$3, 918,000 

4, 088 

A verage  stipefi  <i 

Host,  of  stipends 

$11,013, 300 
$10, 186, 700 

Cost  of  institutional  payments * 

Total  cost 

$21, 200, 000 
4,  38a 

REVISED  ESTIMATES 
Number  of  fellows  

1,397 
$2,  400 
$3, 352, 800 

1,597 
$2,  700 
$4, 311, 900 

1,389 
$3,000 
$4, 167, 000 

Average  stipend ^__  __ 

Cost  of  stipends 

$U,  831, 700 
$10, 957,  500 

Cost  of  institutional  payments _ _ 

Total  cost 

$22,  789,  200 
$22,  790, 000 
$1,590,000 

Rounded 

Supplemental  requested  . _ 

Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing 
(a)  Grants  to  States 




Presently 

-available 

Revised 
estimate  - 

Increase 

25  Other  services.  _ _ ____  

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  _ 

$30, 000 
147  919, 362 
50, 638 

$60, 000 
17,440,000 

$30, 000 
-2,520,638- 
-50, 638 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

Total „ - 

15,000, 000 

- 17,500,000 

2,  500, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

Public  Law  88-210  expands  and  broadens  the  scope  of  the  title  V-A  program  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing.  Specifically,  the  amendments  increase  the  maximum  annual  author- 
ization from  $15  million  to  $17,500,000,  extend  the  benefits  of  the  program  to  all 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  raise  the  minimum  allotment  per  State  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  and  provide  for  reallotment  of  unused  funds. 

Prior  to  these  amendments,  this  program  was  restricted  to  students  in  secondary 
schools  which  in  some  States  include  grades  7 and  8.  The  program  now  includes 
all  seventh  and  eighth  grades  regardless  of  whether  they  are  part  of  the  secondary 
school  system.  This  change  will  involve  approximately  1,250,000  additional 
pupils  in  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

A supplemental  amount  of  $2,500,000  is  requested  to  enable  the  53  participating 
States  and  possessions  to  carry  out  this  expanded  program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  funds  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Raising  minimum  allotments  in  6 States  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

2.  Financing  pilot  projects  in  guidance  services  at  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  public  elementary  school  level.  These  projects  will  usually  be  set  up  in 
school  districts  which  previously  provided  no  guidance  services  at  this  level. 
The  program  can  also  be  extended  to  schools  under  the  administrative  control  of 
public  institutions  not  previously  included. 

3.  Initiating  elementary  school  guidance  supervisory  programs  at  the  State 
level.  Professional  personnel  will  establish  program  standards  and  guidelines, 
provide  consultative  services  to  local  schools,  conduct  statewide  workshops  and 
conferences,  and  organize  continuing  in-service  education  programs  to  provide 
qualified  counselors. 

4.  Testing  of  students  in  elementary  grades  7 and  8 in  both  public  and  non- 
public schools.  In  addition,  where  State  law  prohibits  the  State  educational 
agency  from  providing  a testing  program  for  nonpublic  school  students,  the  Office 
of  Education  contracts  for  the  testing  of  such  children.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  this  program  will  increase  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  during  1964. 
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5.  Employment  of  additional  counselor  personnel  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  current  school  year  and  the  summer  of  1964,  in  order  to  encourage  more 
students  to  remain  in  school.  During  the  summer  of  1963,  a crash  program  to 
return  dropouts  to  the  classroom  met  with  considerable  success,  and  such  a pro- 
gram should  be  even  more  productive  if  initiated  earlier  in  the  year. 


Guidance,  counseling , and  testing 


State  or  possession 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

State  or  possession 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Total..  . 

$14, 949, 362 

$17,500, 000 

Nevada 

24,120 

50, 000 

TTarrmQhirp 

48, 239 

56  178 

298. 888 

348, 075 

New  .Tersev_ 

458^  926 

534^  449 

Alaska  

20, 000 

50, 000 

New  Mexico 

93, 545 

108, 940 

Arizona 

125, 162 

145, 759 

New  York 

1, 230, 103 

1,432,  536 

Arkansas 

155, 148 

180, 680 

North  Carolina 

414, 272 

482, 447 

California 

1, 275,  735 

1, 485, 677 

North  Dakota.  ..  . 

57,040 

66, 427 

Cnlnra.dn 

153, 192 

178, 403 

Ohio.. ... 

804, 098 

936, 425 

Connecticut 

194, 587 

226, 609 

Oklahoma.  _ _ 

192,  631 

224,  332 

Delaware 

37, 157 

50,  000 

Oregon  __  

151,237 

176, 125 

Florida,  . 

398, 300 

463, 847 

Pennsvlvania.- __ 

867, 330 

1,010, 063 

Georgia 

354, 298 

412,604 

Rhode  Island 

63,233 

73, 639 

Hawaii 

57, 692 

67, 186 

South  Carolina. 

229, 789 

267, 604 

Idaho  - ' 

62, 255 

72, 500 

South  Dakota 

61,277 

71, 361 

Illinois 

767, 592 

893, 912 

Tennessee 

303,  777 

353, 76& 

Indiana  ..  1 

385, 263 

448,  664 

Texas ■ 

845, 492. 

984, 631 

Iowa 

225,226 

262, 290 

Utah 

88,330 

102, 866 

Kansas 

176, 008 

204, 973 

Vermont  

31,942 

50, 000 

Kentucky 

262, 383 

305, 562 

Virginia' 

340, 283 

396, 282 

Louisiana  

296, 933 

345,  798 

Washington 

242, 174 

282,  028 

Maine.. 

79, 856 

92, 997 

West  Virginia 

159, 385 

185, 615 

Maryland 

258, 472 

301, 007 

Wisconsin 

332, 134 

386,  792 

Massachusetts 

382, 655 

445, 627 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

Michigan 

669, 484 

779, 658 

American  Samoa 

0 

20, 000 

Minnesota 

289, 436 

337, 067 

Canal  Zone..  

0 

0 

Mississippi -1 

208,277 

242, 552 

District  of  Columbia. 

48, 565 

56, 557 

Missouri. . 

329, 201 

383, 376 

Guam 

20, 000 

20, 000 

Montana. 

60, 625 

70,  601 

Puerto  Rico ... 

181,254 

220,000 

Nebraska 

116, 361 

135,510 

Virgin  Islands 

20,000 

20, 000 

Educational  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Training  grants 

2,486 

14,500 

2,000 

2.  Research  and  demonstrations ... 

Total  program  costs,  funded — obligations  (object 
class  41).  . ...  

2, 486 
-2, 486 

16,  500 

Financing:  Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

16, 500 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Next  is  “Educational  improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped. ” 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Keppel. 

Mr.  Keppel.  This  committee  and  its  chairman  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  sensitivity  to,  and  concern  for,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  educational  opportunities  for  our  Nation’s  handi- 
capped children.  There  are  an  estimated  5 million  school-age  handi- 
capped children  in  the  United  States  in  need  of  special  education, 
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but  only  one-fourth  are  enrolled  in  special  education  programs.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  initiation  and  expansion  of  such  programs 
is  the  extreme  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  and  lack  of  scientifi- 
cally— tested  knowledge. 

Programs  are  currently  being  administered  for  preparing  teachers 
in  the  areas  of  the  deaf  and  mentally  retarded.  Programs  for  teacher 
preparation  will  also  be  administered  in  the  areas  of  the  hard  of 
hearing,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,  crippled,  and  for  other  health-impaired  children  who 
require  special  education.  A program  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped  will  also  be 
administered. 

The  maximum  authorization  of  $14.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1965 
is  requested  for  the  training  of  professional  personnel  in  the  areas 
of  the  handicapped  identified  above.  To  develop  curriculums  and 
new  teaching  techniques,  the  $2  million  authorized  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  is  also  requested. 

May  I add,  sir,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk,  on  leave  as  professor  of 
special  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  in  the  office  which 
handles  this  program.  May  I introduce  Dr.  Kirk? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  Dr.  Kirk  and  I know  of  his  reputation. 

PLACE  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACTIVITIES  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL 

STRUCTURE 

We  are  very  happy  to  see  you  have  finally  done  something  about  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee  to  place  these  activities  at  a little 
higher  level  in  your  organization.  It  has  been  about  10  years  now 
that  we  have  been  encouraging  you  and  your  predecessors  to  do  this. 
If  I remember  correctly,  we  recommended  two  or  three  times  that  you 
make  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  responsible  for  this 
work. 

What  is  Dr.  Kirk’s  title? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Even  though  you  have  gone  some  part  of  the  way, 
you  have  not  gone  as  far  as  our  committee  has  suggested  in  the  past. 
I think  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

INCREASES  FOR  1965 

Now,  leaving  out  the  $185,000  transferred  to  “Salaries  and  ex- 
penses,” the  1964  appropriation  is  $14  million  and  the  request  for 
1965  is  $16,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $2,500,000.  The  increase  is 
composed  of  $1,500,000  for  training  grants  and  a million  dollars  for 
research  and  demonstrations,  which  will  bring  both  to  the  maximum 
authorization.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Kirk.  Do  you  want  to  speak  to 
these  increases,  $1,500,000  in  training  grants  and  $1  million  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations? 

Dr.  Kirk.  I think  sir,  that  the  funds  that  are  authorized  are 
relatively  minimal  funds  for  this  kind  of  program.  I am  sure  they 
will  only  meet  a part  of  the  training  of  personnel.  We 
certainly  will  need  that  much. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  one  of  the  real  drawbacks  in  this  entire 
program,  is  it  not,  the  lack  of  trained  personnel? 

Dr.  Kirk.  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram has  met  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  State  departments  and  others.  They  have  been  very 
frustrated  throughout  the  years  because  they  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  for  personnel.  It  is  severe — one  might  say  very, 
very,  very  severe.  During  January,  the  Commissioner  arranged 
for  regional  conferences  throughout  the  country,  and  I had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  most  of  the  leaders  from  universities  and 
State  departments,  from  Atlanta,  Dallas,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  found  tremendous  enthusiasm.  I was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  with  them  a discussion  on  how  to 
implement  effectively  this  program,  and  I think  they  are  all  ready 
to  go  and  go  fast. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  sir,  before  we  sent  out  the  letters  asking  them 
to  apply  for  research  and  demonstration,  as  an  example,  we  had 
already  received  about  200  inquiries  in  that  area  alone. 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  total  amount  for  training  grants? 

Dr.  Kirk.  Training  grants  would  amount,  for  1965,  to  $14,500,000. 
That  includes  the  area  of  the  deaf  which  was  appropriated  separately 
for  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  whom  will  these  grants  be  made  and  what  is 
the  application  approval  process? 

Dr.  Kirk.  Grants  will  be  made  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country. 

APPLICATION  APPROVAL  PROCESS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  application  approval  process? 

Dr.  Kirk.  We  have  just  completed  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
have  submitted  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  that  have  re- 
quested them,  and  to  State  educational  agencies.  The  process  is  that 
they  apply  for  fellowships  or  traineeships  at  the  senior  level  or  at  the 
various  graduate  levels.  These  application  blanks  include  such 
questions  as  your  method  of  selection,  the  quality  of  your  staff,  the 
quality  of  the  facilities,  and  the  program  which  you  have  to  offer. 

These  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a specialist  committee  from 
outside  the  Office  of  Education,  one  in  each  area — mentally  retarded, 
crippled,  and  the  emotionally  disturbed — and  upon  approval,  they 
will  receive  an  award  of  a certain  number  of  fellowships  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

The  State  education  people  will  submit  to  us  a plan  on  how  they 
would  distribute  certain  funds,  including  fellowships,  traineeships, 
summer  school  programs,  to  upgrade  the  teachers  that  are  now  in 
service  with  little  or  no  training. 

These  will  also  be  submitted  to  committees  for  approval. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  applications  to  cover  more  than  fourteen  and  a half 
million  dollars? 
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Dr.  Kirk.  No  question  in  my  mind,  there  will  be  more  requests 
for  funds  than  we  have  funds.  My  guess  would  be  we  will  have  twice 
as  many  requests  for  funds  as  we  have  funds. 

DEFINITION  OF  AN  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  an  emotionally  disturbed  child? 

Dr.  Kirk.  An  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  one  who  is  so  dis- 
turbed in  the  affective  process 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  process? 

Dr.  Kirk.  “Affective  emotional/’  that  is  another  word  for  “emo- 
tions’—whose  behavior  is  such  that  he  is  unable  to  learn  or  adjust 
In  regular  grades.  His  behavior  disorder  can  be  of  various  kinds. 
It  can  be  extremely  hyperactive  or  he  can  be  completely  apathetic 
or  withdrawn,  or  in  other  ways. 

This  type  of  person  is  one  who  requires  special  attention  and 
^special  handling  and  cannot  be  handled  in  the  regular  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  That  is  why  I think  the  word  “severely”  was  put  in 
there,  because  many  people  are  mildly  disturbed  but  can  get  along 
in  a number  of  situations. 

We  can  define  an  emotionally  disturbed  child  as  one  who  is  unable  to 
cope  with  his  classroom  situation  or,  in  reverse,  the  regular  teacher 
js  unable  to  handle  him  in  her  regular  class. 

DEFINITION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

Mr.  Michel.  Doctor,  what  do  you  call  an  exceptional  child? 

Dr.  Kirk.  Well,  the  term  “exceptional”  was  used  originally  as  a 
result  of  the  1929  White  House  Conference  to  include  both  the  gifted 
and  the  handicapped.  All  handicapped  plus  the  gifted.  In  other 
words,  the  term  “exceptional”  means  deviation  from  the  norm  and  it 
could  be  up  or  it  could  be  down. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  other  words,  to  properly  characterize  so  anybody 
can  know  the  difference,  we  should  talk  of  the  gifted  child,  which 
would  be  above  the  norm,  rather  than  the  exceptional  child,  below 
the  norm,  so  someone  does  not  get  the  impression  we  are  talking 
about  the  other. 

I frankly  have  been  a little  confused,  because  I have  thought  in 
terms  of  the  exceptional  child  as  one  who  was  gifted. 

Dr.  Kirk.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Michel.  I am  glad  to  have  that  clarified. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  definition  is  not  clear  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Kirk.  Right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  of  the  leading  proponents  of  doing  something 
for  the  retarded  in  New  England  is  Cardinal  Cushing.  He  always 
refers  to  the  retarded  children  as  exceptional  children  and  goes  on  to 
give  his  reasons  for  it. 

GIFTED  CHILDREN 

Dr.  Kirk,  now  that  we  have  talked  about  exceptional  children,  what 
about  the  gifted  child? 

Dr.  Kirk.  Well,  I think  we  can  generally  state  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  in  education  for  any  child.  We  can  include  the  gifted. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  In  order  to  get  something  accomplished  in  educa- 
tion, I think  one  of  the  practical  ways  is  to  approach  some  of  these 
problems  in  a categorical  way.  This  is  one  way  of  getting  something 
accomplished. 

Dr.  Kirs;.  Let  me  state  it  this  way:  the  universities  and  colleges,  for 
example,  were  organized  originally  for  the  superior  individual,  because 
we  did  not  include  the  mentally  retarded.  But  we  did  not  talk 
about  colleges  and  universities  of  higher  education  as  schools  for 
gifted  children,  but  they  really  are.  So  we  have  been  doing  a great 
deal. 

I think  the  major  neglect  for  gifted  children  has  been  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  a little  more  in  the  high  schools,  because  at  that 
level  we  have  not  properly  differentiated  or  properly  provided  for 
them. 

When  you  send  a 6-year-old  child  to  a first  grade  who  may  be 
quite  bright,  who  probably  learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  4 on  his  own 
without  instruction,  sometimes  reads  at  the  third-  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  level,  and  has  to  move  year  by  year,  we  do  get  some  displace- 
ment of  these  children  so  I think  the  greatest  neglect  is  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

The  second  neglect  is  in  the  high  school  because  the  high  school 
teachers  like  bright  children  more  than  they  do  the  slow  learners. 
As  a result,  there  has  been  a little  more  attention.  Probably  the 
best  work  that  has  been  done  is  in  the  colleges  since  most  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  gifted  if  they  are  able  to  cope  with  college  work. 

Mr.  Keppel.  We  have  been  working  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I spent  some  time  at  Duke  University  recently, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  professors  down  there  were  talking  about 
handicapped  children.  They  said,  “Why  don’t  you  do  more  for  the 
gifted  child  than  you  are  doing?  In  the  future  your  State  or  your 
generation  or  your  country  is  going  to  depend  largely  on  how  well 
the  gifted  child  gets  along.” 

Dr.  Kirk.  I would  say  that  up  to  10  years  ago  we  neglected  the 
gifted  children.  But  there  is  considerably  more  activity  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  we  ended  our  conversation  that  day,  I believe 
Dr.  Keppel  said  he  did  not  agree  that  establishing  a special  school  for 
gifted  children  was  best.  He  thought  it  better  to  provide  services 
within  the  regular  educational  system  for  that  child. 

Is  that  not  right,  something  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right.  Excellent  memory. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  on  that  now? 

Mr.  Keppel.  If  I may  for  a minute  because  it  is  important  for  the 
very  reasons  that  your  friends  at  Duke  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  difficult  to  get  people  interested  in  the  gifted 
child  I find  in  some  of  my  conversations  with  people. 

Mr.  Keppel.  As  Dr.  Kirk  pointed  out,  there  has  been  quite  a bit 
of  it  done  at  the  higher  educational  level,  but  also  I think  it  goes 
back  to  a sense  of  fairness,  pretty  deep  in  many  people,  that  a gifted 
child  who  has  a reasonably  good  break  in  his  family  background,  in 
many  people’s  judgments,  is  gifted— I mean  this — in  a deep  sense 
by  the  Lord  and  has  got  a chance. 

I feel,  however,  that  some  of  the  statistics — we  have  pulled  them 
together  since  you  raised  this  question — raise  some  very  serious 
questions  about  this. 
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First,  we  have  been  getting  some  data  under  what  has  been  called 
Project  Talent  and  it  brings  out  some  very  interesting  figures. 

May  I present  to  you  for  the  consideration  for  the  record  some  of 
the  details  on  this? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I wish  you  would. 

(The  material  requested  follows:) 

Remarks  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  National  Efforts  To 
Provide  for  Gifted  Children 

One  of  our  most  valuable  national  resource  is  the  reservoir  of  talent  made  up  of 
exceptional  boys  and  girls  who  will,  because  they  are  unusually  able,  assume 
positions  of  leadership  and  service  in  the  future  years  of  this  Nation.  The  degree 
to  which  we  make  use  of  this  resource  will  be  determined  by  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  deal  with  the  gifted  at  every  level  of  the  educational  structure,  from 
kindergarten  through  graduate  school. 

As  a part  of  carrying  out  the  national  commitment  to  develop  the  abilities  of 
all  our  people,  we  must  give  particular,  specific  attention  to  the  training  of  young 
people  whose  ability  is  such  that  we  shall  one  day  be  in  imperative  need  of  their 
services.  These  individuals  are  classified  in  our  current  terminology  as  gifted  and 
talented.  The  possession  of  high  ability  does  not  necessarily  assure,  of  course,  the 
further  possession  of  motivation  or  the  availability  of  opportunity  that  lead  to 
high  achievement.  If  the  Nation  is  to  capitalize  on  its  talent  resources,  there  must 
be  national  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  identifying  gifted  youngsters  early 
in  their  school  careers — and  thereafter,  of  giving  them  the  encouragement  and  the 
opportunities  they  need  to  achieve  individual  excellence  and  to  make  their 
appropriate  contribution  to  our  society. 

I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  commenting  on  this  national  responsibility 
before  your  committee  today.  You  have  been  a powerful  force  for  focusing  atten- 
tion on  national  needs  in  the  field  of  education.  I think  particular  note  should 
be  made  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  committee  and  its  chairman  in  recognizing 
the  special  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped  children. 
The  education  programs  devised  to  help  these  afflicted  young  people  stand  as  a 
monument  to  our  national  conscience. 

The  identification  and  nurture  of  the  talented  comprise  a challenge  of  similar 
importance.  I am  submitting  as  an  attachment  to  these  few  general  remarks  a 
rather  detailed  statement  which  indicates  some  of  the  research  that  has  been  con- 
ducted in  this  field.  The  attachment  also  describes  some  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken  at  the  local,  State,  and  National  level  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  talented  youth.  Many  effective  and  ingenious  programs  have  been  devised 
to  encourage  gifted  children  to  exercise  their  talents  to  the  maximum.  In  my 
view,  however,  these  efforts  have — by  the  very  nature  of  things — been  so  frag- 
mented and  scattered  that  they  fall  far  short  of  meeting  our  national  purposes  in 
this  area. 

The  limitations  of  our  efforts  to  date  are  revealed  in  the  comprehensive  national 
census  of  the  many  degrees  of  ability  at  the  high  school  level  undertaken  by  Project 
Talent,  an  activity  which  has  been  supported  by  the  Office  of  Education  with 
cooperative  research  funds  appropriated  through  this  committee.  One  of  the 
significant  bits  of  evidence  recently  published  by  the  project  indicates  that  at  an 
extremely  high  level  of  general  college  aptitude  (upper  2 percent)  nearly  all  male 
high  school  graduates  enter  college  regardless  of  family  income.  However,  our 
Nation  is  losing  the  services  of  15  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  who  are  in  the 
upper  90  to  100  percentile  of  high  school  graduates.  Despite  their  obvious  ability, 
these  students  do  not  go  on  to  college.  No  society — not  even  ours — can  stand 
the  outright  loss  of  15  percent  of  its  most  valuable  resource. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  three-fourths  of  these  students  come  from  families 
whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $9,000  and  about  40  percent  from  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  $6,000.  The  obvious  fact  is  that  high-ability  youngsters  from 
low-income  families  fail  to  attend  college  to  a much  greater  degree  than  do  high- 
ability  students  from  high-income  families.  Of  students  whose  aptitude  levels 
fall  in  the  90  to  98  percentile  group,  13  percent  with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$6,000  fail  to  go  on  to  college,  whereas  the  figure  for  those  with  family  incomes 
of  $12,000  or  more  is  only  3 percent. 

Very  large  regional  differences  were  found  among  high  school  graduates  of 
equal  academic  aptitude  who  do  or  don’t  go  on  to  college.  For  example,  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Mideastern  States  only  one-half  of  high  school  graduates  of 
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high  level  college  ability  will  go  on  to  college  while  in  the  Southwestern  and  Far 
Western  States  70  percent  will  go  on  to  college.  These  pronounced  differences 
appear  to  show  that  more  high  school  graduates  go  to  college  in  regions  where 
low-cost  junior  colleges  and  State  colleges  are  available. 

I take  it  as  self-evident  that  highly  able  secondary  school  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  formal  education.  A program  of  salvaging  talent 
must  begin,  however,  at  a far  earlier  stage.  Too  many  able  children  lack  early 
motivation,  encouragement,  and  opportunity  to  develop  their  gifts.  Their  course 
is  set  before  they  reach  the  high  schools.  This  problem  is  most  acute  in  the  de- 
pressed rural  and  city  slum  areas,  but  it  is  not  confined  there.  Teachers  through- 
out the  Nation  need  to  be  trained  and  retrained  to  identify  the  gifted  and  to  help 
these  youngsters  achieve  their  potential.  Valiant  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet 
this  challenge  in  many  parts  of  our  educational  system.  We  must  nevertheless 
concede  that  we  have  made  only  a beginning — that  our  efforts  must  be  far  more 
comprehensive  and  systematic. 

I suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  achievement  of  our  purposes  would  be 
advanced  significantly  by  the  initiation  of  programs  for  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  systematically,  within  their  schools,  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  identify  and  nurture  high  ability;  (2)  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  preparing  teachers,  counselors,  and  others  to  work 
with  gifted  children  and  youth;  (3)  to  enable  schools  and  local  and  county  school 
systems  to  establish  centers  for  the  assessment  of  high  talent  and  for  the  guidance 
of  children  and  youth  with  these  abilities  (such  centers  would  be  especially  useful 
to  small  schools  lacking  the  necessary  special  personnel  and  facilities);  (4)  to 
provide  centers  for  demonstrating  effective  procedures  for  motivating  and  edu- 
cating the  able;  and  (5)  to  establish  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a clearing- 
house of  successful  programs  and  practices  throughout  the  Nation. 

Without  Federal  support  in  one  form  or  another,  many  States  will  be  unable  to 
provide  effective  opportunities  for  the  identification  and  development  of  gifted 
students.  That  would  in  turn  mean  the  irretrievable  loss  of  the  invaluable 
resource  these  highly  talented  young  people  represent. 

Abstract:  A Resume  of  Selected  Developments  in  Educational  Pro- 
visions for  the  Gifted  in  the  United  States 

American  children  and  youth  with  high  ability — academic,  creative,  kines- 
thetic (e.g.,  craftsmanship),  and  psychocosial  (e.g.,  leadership) — should  be 
identified  and  provided  with  special  educational  opportunities  in  order  to  develop 
their  talents  effectively. 

Historical  'perspective . — In  the  past  provisions  for  the  gifted  in  American  schools 
have  varied  in  extent  and  kind.  Until  1918,  schools  treated  the  gifted  as  rapid 
learners  to  be  accelerated  within  a fixed  school  curriculum.  In  1918,  with  the 
recognition  by  the  National  Education  Association’s  Commission  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  that  curriculum  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
differing  groups,  there  was  a shift  from  acceleration  to  enrichment  of  the  regular 
curriculum  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the  gifted.  Differential  education  for  the 
gifted  was  encouraged  in  the  1920’s  by  research  indications  that  the  regular 
curriculum  was  not  challenging  their  superior  abilities.  In  the  1930’s  came  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  Jacksonian  concept  of  identical  opportunity  for  all,  and 
provisions  for  the  gifted  were  again  made,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  regular 
classroom.  Since  World  War  II  and  particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  first 
sputnik,  there  has  been  an  increased  concern  that  the  gifted  at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system  receive  special  educational  treatment. 

Research  and  experimentation. — With  the  attention  focused  on  special  educa- 
tional planning  for  the  gifted  has  come  extensive  research  on  the  identification  and 
development  of  giftedness.  There  is  need,  however,  for  additional  exploration  in 
many  areas  as  well  as  for  further  application  of  research  findings  in  the  classroom. 

Publications. — Before  the  1950’s  publications  on  the  gifted  largely  dealt  with 
isolated  studies.  Recent  publications  include  a number  of  books  summarizing 
research  and  current  thinking  on  the  identification  and  education  of  the  gifted; 
significant  contributions  from  various  State  departments  of  education;  and  re- 
sults of  research  projects,  surveys,  and  conferences  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Curriculum  developments. — Recent  curriculum  developments,  which  tend  to 
emphasize  concept  formation  rather  than  rote  memorization,  have  provided 
improved  educational  opportunities  for  the  gifted  as  well  as  for  the  entire  student 
body.  Curriculum  experimentation  in  the  major  academic  fields  has  been 
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stimulated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education — through  its  administration  of  por- 
tions of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  Public  Law  531  (providing  for 
the  cooperative  research  program) — and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Colleges,  universities,  and  national  professional  organizations  are  developing 
various  new  curriculums. 

The  local  scene. — Many  local  schools  and  school  systems,  public  and  private, 
offer  a variety  of  educational  programs  specifically  designed  for  gifted  children 
and  youth.  The  Los  Angeles  City  schools,  for  example,  have  used  enrichment 
within  the  regular  classroom,  moderate  acceleration,  and  grouping  in  several 
forms.  Test  scores,  teacher  judgments,  and  parent  reports  are  considered  in 
selecting  the  students. 

State  and  regional  action. — State  activity  in  behalf  of  the  gifted  is  increasing. 
Eleven  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  full-time  directors  of  programs  for  the 
gifted  in  their  State  departments  of  education,  while  19  additional  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  report  that  personnel  devote  a significant  part  of  their 
time  to  this  area.  The  full-time  directors  have  established  the  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Programs  for  the  Gifted  to  promote  more  effective  State-level 
leadership.  In  general  those  States  with  full-time  directors  and  legislated  funds 
to  support  their  efforts  have  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective  programs  for 
the  gifted.  A few  of  these  States  are  (1)  California,  whose  mentally  gifted 
minors  program  includes  a provision  for  reimbursing  school  districts  for  excess 
expense  incurred  in  providing  programs  for  gifted  minors;  (2)  Illinois,  whose 
special  study  project  for  gifted  children,  a study  of  programs  and  procedures 
that  might  be  used  for  children  with  various  gifts  and  talents,  made  recom- 
mendations which  are  now  being  implemented  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly;  and  (3)  North  Carolina,  whose  provisions  for  the 
gifted  include  the  Governor’s  school,  a summer  program  for  gifted  Secondary 
school  students. 

National  programs. — Some  national  associations  and  programs  directed  toward 
improving  educational  opportunities  for  the  gifted  are  (1)  the  National  Education 
Association’s  academically  talented  student  project;  (2)  The  Association  for 
the  Gifted,  a division  of  the  NEA;  (3)  the  North  Central  Association’s  superior 
and  talented  student  project,  which  encourages  secondary  schools  to  provide  for 
their  talented  youth  as  a local  concern;  (4)  the  Interuniversity  Committee  for 
the  Superior  Student,  which  is  concerned  with  talent  development  in  higher 
education;  and  (5)  the  national  merit  scholarship  program,  which  awards  college 
scholarships  to  high  school  seniors  of  high  ability. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a significant  role.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  contributes  to  improving  education  in  science  and  mathematics. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  administers  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
funds  appropriated  for  research,  curriculum  experimentation,  guidance  programs, 
and  student  financial  aid.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  talent  develop- 
ment project  gathers  and  distributes  information;  suggests,  sponsors,  and  conducts 
research;  and  promotes  action  and  provides  assistance  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting effective  practices  in  talent  development. 

Prospects. — Although  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  gifted  in  this  country, 
the  unevenness  in  opportunities  for  talented  development,  the  shortage  of  creative 
and  specialized  manpower,  and  the  importance  of  self-fulfillment  in  a democracy 
demand  that  we  focus  our  attention  on  improving  the  educational  resources  for 
our  gifted  students  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

A Resume  of  Selected  Developments  in  Educational  Provisions 
for  the  Gifted  in  the  United  States 

USOE  TALENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 1964 

As  many  as  10  million  children  and  youth  in  American  schools  and  colleges 
need  specialized  educational  opportunities  to  develop  their  talents  most  effec- 
tively. Some  2 million  need  an  almost  completely  differentiated  program,  and 
as  many  as  50,000  may  well  require  individual  treatment  to  accommodate  their 
unlimited  ability.  This  observation  stems  from  an  examination  of  the  total 
school  and  college  enrollments  in  the  fall  of  1962  and  a definition  of  giftedness 
which  recognizes  three  categories  academically  talented,  or  the  upper  20  percent 
of  the  total  school  population;  gifted,  or  upper  4 percent;  and  highly  gifted,  or 
upper  0.1  percent.1 


1 Gallagher,  James  J.,  “Analysis  of  Research  on  the  Education  of  Gifted  Children,”  Springfield,  111. 
State  of  Illinois,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1960,  148  pages. 
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Number  of  academically  talented,  gifted,  and  highly  gifted  students  at  specific 
•academic  levels  for  the  school  year  1962-63  (in  terms  of  above  definitions) : 


Academic  talent 

Total 

population  i 

Academically 
talented 
(20  percent) 

Gifted 
(4  percent) 

Highly 

gifted 

(0.1  percent) 

Elementary  (kindergarten  to  8th  grade) — 

Secondary  (9th  to  12th  grades). 

Collect  (degree  credit  enrollment) 

Total  

35, 000,000 
11, 700, 000 
4,206,672 

7, 000, 000 
2, 340, 000 
841, 334 

1, 400, 000 
468, 000 
168, 267 

35,000 
11, 700 
4, 207 

50, 906, 672 

10, 181,334 

2, 036,267 

50, 907 

i Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  trends  and  indicators  (1962-63). 


Giftedness,  or  talent,  should  be  considered  in  broader  terms  than  high  academic 
ability.  Many  academically  talented  individuals  are  also  talented  in  other  ways. 
It  is  socially  and  educationally  useful  to  examine  additional  categories  of  talent. 
Most  high  abilities  can  be  subsummed  under  one  or  more  of  four  categories: 
academic  talent,  creative  talent,  kinesthetic  talent  (e.g.,  craftmanship  and  athletic 
skill),  and  phychosocial  talent  (e.g.,  leadership).  These  categories  are  not 
discrete,  but  they  are  useful  in  helping  school  and  college  personnel  meet  the 
challenge  of  identifying  and  developing  socially  significant,  high-level  abilities. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Concern  for  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  is  by  no 
means  new.  In  the  light  of  recent  scientific  and  technological  developments  and 
the  ideological  conflicts  of  the  modern  world,  however,  a new  urgency  for  talent 
development  is  being  experienced  nationwide. 

The  first  recorded  experiment  with  special  treatment  for  the  gifted  in  American 
schools  was  the  “flexible  promotion”  system  initiated  in  1868  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools.2  This  system  served  the  dual  purpose  of  permitting  able  students  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  through  the  standard  subject  sequences  and  of  equalizing 
enrollment  losses  from  attrition  in  the  upper  grades.  The  50  years  between 
1868  and  1918  witnessed  the  development  of  a number  of  practical  devices  to 
permit  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  bright  children  through  a fixed  school 
curriculum.  Under  the  pressures  and  problems  of  an  increasingly  heterogeneous 
school  population — the  result  of  greater  urban  concentration  and  immigration — 
teachers  and  administrators  were  disposed  to  treat  talented  students  as  rapid 
learners  to  be  pushed  through  and  out  of  the  system. 

In  1918,  the  issuance  of  the  “Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education”  3 
marked  a turning  point  in  American  ideas  of  secondary  education.  The  cur- 
riculum was  recognized  not  as  a fixed  entity  but  as  a multipurpose  instrument  to 
be  applied  to  the  special  needs  of  differing  groups  of  students.  With  regard  to 
educating  the  gifted,  this  meant  a fundamental  shift  from  acceleration  to  enrich- 
ment; that  is,  instead  of  progressing  more  quickly  through  the  grades,  rapid 
learners  used  the  time  saved  from  the  regular  curriculum  4 for  exploring  subject 
matter  with  greater  breadth  and  depth.  Quite  frequently  they  were  placed  in 
special  groups  for  this  purpose. 

A significant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  giftedness  was 
made  by  Lewis  M.  Terman  in  the  1920’s.  He  stated  that  his  subjects  were  so  far 
ahead  of  their  classmates  in  academic  achievement  that  there  was  a serious  ques- 
tion concerning  the  degree  to  which  their  abilities  were  being  challenged  in  the 
current  school  environment.  Indirectly  Terman’s  study  raised  a plea  for  differ- 
ential education  for  the  talented  as  opposed  to  the  same  curriculum  for  all. 

The  apparent  success  of  special  classes,  or  ability  grouping,  during  this  period  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  1929  two-thirds  of  the  school  systems  in  cities  with 
populations  between  2,500  and  25,000  made  such  provisions  for  acade  mically 
talented  students.5  However,  in  the  1930’s  the  pendulum  swung  back  from  the 
Jeffersonian  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  toward  the  Jacksonian  concept  of  identical 

2 “Recognition  of  Excellence,’’  working  papers  of  a project  of  the  Edgar  Stern  Family  Fund.  Gleneoe, 
111.:  The  Free  Press,  April  1960.  pp.  31-32. 

3 Report  of  the  National  Education  Association’s  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

4 Note:  They  were  still  required  to  complete  the  same  curriculum  as  all  other  students. 

3 “Recognition  of  Excellence,”  working  papers  on  a project  of  the  Edgar  Stern  Family  Fund,  April,  1960, 
p.  33. 
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opportunity.  Special  classes  were  frequently  abandoned  in  favor  of  “enrich- 
ment” in  regular  classrooms.  In  general,  little  concern  for  challenging  the  gifted 
was  evidenced. 

Since  World  War  II  and  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  first  sputnik,  renewed 
interest  in  special  treatment  of  the  gifted  has  been  apparent  at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system  and  has  been  extended  for  the  first  time  in  systematic  fashion 
to  higher  education. 

For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1953,  under  grants  from  the  fund  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  the  advanced  placement  program  had  its  beginning.  The 
intent  of  the  program,  a cooperative  venture  of  both  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  was  twofold:  (1)  To  provide  the  academically  talented  student  with  a 
deeper  and  broader  educational  experience  in  high  school  by  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  college-level  courses  in  high  school  under  high  school  teachers 
and  (2)  by  so  doing,  to  enable  him  to  earn  college  credit  in  high  school,  thus  ac- 
celerating his  progress  toward  his  final  educational  objective.  The  actual  grant- 
ing of  college  credit  for  advanced  placement  courses,  however,  has  been  and  must 
remain  the  prerogative  of  the  colleges.  The  number  of  schools  participating  in 
the  advanced  placement  program  steadily  increased  from  104  in  1955-56  to  1,681 
in  9162-63;  and  the  number  of  students  taking  advanced  placement  examinations, 
from  1,229  in  1955-56  to  21,769  in  1962-63.  6 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  colleges,  all  types  of  advanced  standing  programs 
are  designed  to  avoid  repetition  or  duplication  in  high  school  and  college  work 
and  thereby  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  able  students.  More  than  765  colleges 
and  universities  now  accept  the  principles  of  the  advanced  placement  program, 
and  the  number  of  higher  institutions  sponsoring  other  forms  of  advanced  standing 
is  growing.7 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

A brief  examination  of  current  activities  in  behalf  of  the  gifted  might  well 
explore  the  role  of  research  and  experimentation,  of  publications,  and  of  curricular 
development,  moving  then  to  specific  programs  at  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

Research  and  experimentation 

Since  the  education  of  gifted  children  has  become  a major  issue  in  recent  years, 
attention  has  been  focused  on  more  specific  educational  planning  for  this  group 
and  more  research  has  been  conducted  on  topics  relevant  to  the  identification 
and  development  of  giftedness.  A report  on  “The  Gifted”  in  February  1963 
Review  of  Educational  Research  indicates  that  in  the  past  3 years  extensive 
research  has  been  carried  on  in  such  areas  as  the  economics  of  talent;  the  intel- 
lectual, personal,  and  social  characteristics  of  the  gifted ; creativity ; achievement, 
underachievement,  and  achievement  motivation;  curriculum  developments  and 
adaptations;  community  and  parental  attitudes  toward  special  education  for 
the  gifted;  ability  grouping;  and  acceleration. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  through  its  cooperative  research  program  has 
funded  approximately  75  research  projects  concerned  with  talent  development. 
Examples  of  such  studies  are  “A  Field  Demonstration  of  the  Effectiveness  and 
Feasibility  of  Early  Admission  to  School  for  Mentally  Advanced  Children” 
(D-010),8  “Creative  Thinking  in  Children  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level” 
(737),  “The  Discovery  and  Guidance  of  Superior  Students”  (932),  “Accelerated 
and  Enriched  Curriculum  Programs  for  Academically  Talented  Students” 
(D-009),  “A  Study  of  Factors  Involved  in  the  Identification  and  Encouragement 
of  Unusual  Academic  Talent  Among  Underprivileged  Populations”  (458),  and 
“Factors  Influencing  the  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Intellectually  Talented 
Students  in  Higher  Education  Programs”  (657 A). 

Research  thus  far  conducted  has  proved  valuable  as  a basis  for  sound  educa- 
tional planning  for  gifted  students;  but  there  is  need  for  additional  exploration, 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  curriculum  development;  the  multidimensional 
nature  of  intellectual  and  other  talents,  including  the  creative  process;  causes 
and  cures  of  underachievement;  educational  programing  to  improve  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  culturally  disadvantaged  bright  children;  and  techniques 
for  teaching  the  gifted,  to  name  but  a few.9  Further  efforts  must  also  be  made 

6 “A  Guide  to  the  Advanced  Placement  Program,”  1963-64.  Princeton,  N.J.:  College  entrance  exami- 
nation board,  1963,  p.  8. 

7 Ibid,  p.  8. 

8 Codes  in  parentheses  refer  to  specific  cooperative  research  project  numbers. 

« Gallagher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-127,  and  Gallagher,  James  J.,  A Conference  on  Research  on  the  Education 
of  Gifted  Children,  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  F-006,  Urbana,  111.:  Institute  for  Research  on  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  University  of  Illinois,  1963.  30  p. 
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to  move  research  information  from  the  pages  of  technical  reports  into  the  class- 
rooms of  the  Nation. 

Publications 

One  way  in  which  research  and  other  information  is  disseminated  is  through 
publications.  Since  the  1950’s  a number  of  publications  concerning  talent 
development  and  the  gifted  have  come  into  print  from  various  sources.  Before 
that  time,  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  gifted  consisted  largely  of  isolated  studies. 
Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  work  of  Lewis  M.  Terman,  who  in  the  1920’s  under- 
took a study  to  counter  the  popular  belief  that  genius  is  naturally  associated 
with  insanity;  precocity;  and  physical,  emotional,  and  moral  defects.  Although 
study  results  were  published  periodically  in  monographs,  the  first  completed 
report,  “Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  1,000  Gifted  Children,”  Genetic  Studies 
of  Genius,  volume  1,  was  published  at  Stanford  University  in  1957.  In  1959, 
Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Melita  H.  Oden  published  a followup  study,  “The  Gifted 
Group  at  Midlife;  35  Years  Follow-up  of  the  Superior  Child.” 

Another  significant  publication  prior  to  the  real  surge  of  the  last  decade  is  the 
Gifted  Child.  This  book  consists  of  a series  of  contributions  made  by  members 
of  the  American  Association  for  Gifted  Children  and  edited  by  Paul  A.  Witty,  who 
in  1940  contributed  the  chapter  “A  Genetic  Study  of  Gifted  Children”  in  Intelli- 
gence, Its  Nature  and  Nurture.10 

With  the  new  urgency  for  talent  development  experienced  at  the  end  of  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties,  a number  of  books  summarizing  past  research  and  current 
thinking  on  the  identification  and  education  of  the  gifted  and  talented  were 
written.  Illustrative  of  this  type  are  James  J.  Gallagher’s  Analysis  of  Research 
on  the  Education  of  Gifted  Children,  1960;  Joseph  L.  French’s  Educating  the 
Gifted,  1960;  Louis  A.  Fliegler’s  Curriculum  Planning  for  the  Gifted,  1961;  and 
A Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking,  1962,  edited  by  Sidney  J.  Pames  and 
Harold  F.  Harding. 

Significant  contributions  to  the  literature  on  the  education  of  the  gifted  have 
also  come  from  the  various  State  departments  of  education.  Among  the  many 
are  Ohio’s  recent  publications:  A Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the 
Gifted,  Educating  Tomorrow’s  Leaders.  A Look  at  Ohio’s  Gifted,  and  As  If  the 
Chart  Were  Given  and  California’s  Guidelines  for  Establishing  and  Evaluating 
Programs  for  Mentally.  Gifted  Minors,  A Progress  Report  of  Programs  for  Men- 
tally Gifted  Minors  in  California  Schools,  A Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Gifted, 
A Selected  Bibliography  on  Creativity,  Bibliography  for  Parents,  Classification 
of  Creative  Activities  and  Experiences  into  the  Primary  Mental  Abilities  of 
Human  Intellect,  Criteria  for  Determining  Excess  Expense  for  Mentally  Gifted 
Minor  Programs,  Healthy  Personality  and  Self-Disclosure,  Questions  and  Com- 
ments Relating  to  Special  Educational  Programs  for  Mentally  Gifted  Minors, 
and  The  School  Psychologist  and  the  Education  of  Gifted  Children. 

At  the  Federal  level,  several  U.S.  Office  of  Education  publications  on  the  gifted 
have  grown  out  of  research  projects,  surveys,  and  conferences.  Included  are  the 
following:  The  Gifted  Student,  a Cooperative  Research  monograph  reporting  the 
results  of  four  research  projects;  Educating  the  More  Able  Children  in  Grades 
4,  5,  and  6;  Does  Grouping  Make  a Difference?;  Guidelines  for  the  Underachiever 
With  Superior  Ability;  Talent — A State’s  Resource,  a State’s  Responsibility;  and 
a number  of  publications  in  the  New  Dimensions  Series  in  Higher  Education — 
Advanced  Standing,  Flexibility  in  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum,  Independent 
Study,  and  Talent  and  Tomorrow’s  Teachers:  The  Honors  Approach. 

Curriculum  developments 

Recent  curricular  developments,  particularly  in  the  sciences,  although  evident  in 
the  arts  as  well,  have  important  implications  for  the  gifted.  In  general  these  devel- 
opments have  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  concept  formation  in  contrast  with 
the  more  traditional  rote  memorization  of  facts.  The  Federal  Government  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  stimulating  curriculum  experimentation  in  math- 
ematics, sciences,  and  modern  foreign  languages  through  programs  administered 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  of  1958,  titles  III — Financial 
Assistance  for  Strengthening  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Foreign  Language 
Instruction,  and  VI — Language  Development,  and  in  science  through  the  course 
content  improvement  program  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  work  underway  in  the  several  fields.  In 
mathematics,  the  University  of  Illinois  Committee  on  School  Mathematics  has 
been  engaged  in  preparing  text  materials  for  a new  college  preparatory  mathe- 


10  Thirty-ninth  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pt.  II. 
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matics  curriculum,  grades  9 to  12;  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics published  the  guidebook  “Mathematics  for  the  Academically  Talented 
Student  in  the  Secondary  School”;  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group  (with 
support  from  NSF)  has  been  working  on  curriculum  revision  and  has  produced 
advanced  self-study  materials  (for  highly  gifted  students)  in  its  New  Mathe- 
matical Library;  in  the  Syracuse-Webster  elementary  mathematics  project, 
Webster  College  (with  support  from  the  cooperative  research  program  of  the 
IT.  S'.  Office  of  Education),  experimentation  in  grades  3 to  10  in  teaching  mathe- 
matical topics  through  new  approaches  is  being  conducted,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  experimental  units  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

In  physics,  the  physical  science  study  committee,  initiated  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1956,  organized  a new  course  in  physics  at  the  secondary 
level,  consisting  of  four  parts — The  Universe,  Optics  and  Waves,  Mechanics,  and 
Electricity  and  Modern  Physics,  which  is  designed  to  promote  learning  through 
discovery  by  means  of  open-ended  laboratory  work.  The  American  Institute  of 
Physics  has  published  two  new  books,  a Handbook  and  Apparatus  Drawing. 

New  approaches  have  also  been  developed  in  biology  and  chemistry.  Organized- 
in  1959,  the  Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study  has  produced  a series  of  study 
guides  and  workbooks — one  set  each  on  “Molecular  Structure,”  “Community 
Problems,”  and  “Cellular  Structure” — and  a publication,  “Biological  Investiga- 
tions for  Secondary  School  Students,”  that  includes,  for  individual  investigation 
by  able  students,  100  research  problems  for  which  solutions  are  not  available  in 
the  literature  of  biological  science.  In  chemistry,  the  Chemical  Education  Ma- 
terials Study,  initiated  in  California  in  1960  (with  NSF  support),  is  developing, 
another  new  chemistry  course  for  high  school  students,  which  includes  a series  of 
monographs  designed  for  able  students;  and  the  chemical  bond  approach  project 
(also  supported  by  NSF),  organized  at  Reed  College  in  1959,  has  prepared  a text 
and  laboratory  materials  for  an  introductory  chemistry  course  developed  around 
the  theme  of  chemical  bonds. 

A major  concern  of  the  language  development  program  authorized  by  title  VI 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been  the  creation  of  specialized  materials, 
to  improve  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages.  One  of  the  most  important 
projects  to  come  out  of  this  program  is  the  audiolingual  materials  project  for  the 
teaching  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  scope  of  this  project  will  include  a 6-year  sequence  of  secondary 
school  instructional  materials.  During  the  past  decade  the  Modern  Language 
Association  (MLA)  through  its  foreign  language  study  program  (FL)  has  also 
played  a significant  role  in  special  curriculum  studies.  For  example,  the  MLA- 
FL  program  has  sponsored  a series  of  conferences  to  discuss  the  content,  teaching, 
materials  and  methods,  and  evaluation  procedures  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  elementary  schools.  Teachers  guides  and  accompanying  records 
and  materials  for  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  available. 

In  general,  curriculum  adaptations  in  modern  foreign  languages  reflect  increased 
emphasis  on  the  audiolingual  approach  at  all  academic  levels.  The  foreign  lan- 
guage laboratories  developed  to  implement  this  approach  are  especially  advan- 
tageous to  the  gifted,  enabling  them  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  motivation 
and  talent  will  allow  and  to  study  languages  not  otherwise  available. 

Less  publicized,  yet  ongoing,  are  curriculum  studies  and  developments  in  the 
social  sciences,  with  a major  conflict  between  the  separate  discipline  approach 
and  the  integral  course  approach.  Leadership  in  the  study  of  the  social  science 
curriculum  has  come  from  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (NCSS). 
In  1955  the  NCSS  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  define  the  scope  of  the  social 
studies  program  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges. 
The  committee’s  report,  “A  Guide  to  Content  in  the  Social  Studies,”  1957, 
proposed  14  basic  themes  or  concept  areas  to  serve  as  a framework  for  the  entire 
social  studies  curriculum,  kindergarten  through  the  junior  college,  and  suggested 
illustrative  concepts  and  generalizations  for  each  of  them.  A joint  project  of 
NCSS  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS)  is  working  out  a 
sequence  for  grade  placement  of  social  studies  content.  Other  major  efforts 
include  those  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Secondary  Education,  with 
its  economic  literacy  series;  the  national  task  force  on  economic  education, 
appointed  by  the  American  Economics  Association;  and  the  high  school  geography 
project,  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  American  Geographers  and  the  National 
Council  for  Geographic  Education.  Examples  of  social  science  curriculum  re- 
vision underway  in  our  colleges  are  two  anthropological  projects  at  Harvard  and 
Chicago  relating  to  the  lower  school  curriculum;  a new  approach  to  economics  in 
the  elementary  curriculum  being  developed  in  Indiana  by  a group  at  Purdue; 
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and  the  work  through  projects  and  doctoral  studies  at  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
and  Stanford  in  the  designation  of  essential  generalizations  to  be  taught  in  each 
of  the  social  science  disciplines. 

Four  recent  or  current  projects  concerned  with  the  English  curriculum  seem 
likely  to  have  some  national  impact  on  this  subject  as  it  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  During  1958,  a series  of  conferences  sponsored  by  the  American  Studies 
Association,  the  College  English  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  yielded  a statement  of  “The 
Basic  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English,”  which  defined  issues  but  made  no  recom- 
mendations. In  1959,  the  Commission  on  English  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  was  established  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  high 
school  English  curriculum  (grades  9 through  12)  for  college  preparatory  students. 
Having  approved  three  major  emphases  for  the  English  curriculum — language, 
literature,  and  composition,  the  commission  plans  to  develop  sample  curriculums 
for  4-year  secondary  programs  treating  each  of  these  three  aspects.  A position 
paper"  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  ‘English 
Language  Arts  in  the  Comprehensive  Secondary  School,”  and  a report  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  “The  National  Interest  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  English,”  including  recommendations  about  the  English  curriculum. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Project  English,  which  sup- 
ports research,  sponsors  conferences,  and  issues  publications,  additional  develop- 
ments in  the  English  curriculum  are  forthcoming.  Already  in  evidence  in  the 
English  curriculum  of  the  more  able  students  are  structural  linguistics  and  the 
history  of  language,  as  well  as  new  approaches  to  literary  criticism. 

Frequently  curriculum  adaptation  has  grown  out  of  the  recognized  need  to 
provide  more  challenging  programs  for  the  gifted.  The  result,  however,  has 
often  been  improved  educational  opportunities  for  the  entire  student  body. 

The  local  scene 

Many  local  schools  and  school  systems,  public  and  private,  offer  a variety  of 
educational  programs  specifically  designed  for  gifted  children  and  youth.  Among 
the  many  are  the  significant  gifted  child  programs  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland, 
Oreg.;  St.  Louis;  Indianapolis;  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  the  Cleveland  Major 
Work  Classes  and  programs  for  gifted  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  school  district 
of  Cheltenham  Township,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Provisions  for  the  intellectually  gifted  (top  2 percent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion, as  measured  by  intelligence  tests)  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  illustrate 
what  is  being  done.11  Gifted  students  in  Los  Angeles  are  identified  through  a 
systematic  testing  program  of  group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests.  Teacher 
judgments  and  parents’  reports  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  Convinced 
that  the  best  way  to  educate  the  gifted  is  to  maintain  a flexibility  and  a willingness 
to  plan  methods  best  fitted  to  a given  situation,  responsible  personnel  have  pro- 
vided a variety  of  approaches,  including  enrichment,  acceleration,  and  grouping 
in  several  forms.  For  example,  in  secondary  schools  enrichment  is  provided 
through  special  research  projects,  planned,  prepared,  presented,  and  evaluated 
by  the  students,  with  the  teacher  serving  as  a resource  person.  Moderate  accelera- 
tion is  permitted,  whereby  a student  may  gain  one  semester  in  elementary  school, 
one  in  junior  high,  and  an  additional  semester  in  senior  high  school.  Senior  high 
schools  are  also  experimenting  with  the  advanced  placement  program  as  a form  of 
acceleration. 

Grouping  takes  the  form  of  inclass  grouping  for  reading,  spelling,  and  arithme- 
tic (in  the  elementary  grades)  and  grouping  by  classes  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  English,  science,  mathematics,  and  social  studies.  A few  schools  have 
experimented  with  ungraded  classes.  Additional  provisions  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  schools  include  experimental  summer  classes  for  gifted  pupils,  leadership 
opportunities  in  extracurricular  activities,  contests  in  a number  of  fields,  and 
special  guidance  programs. 

A number  of  individual  schools  provide  outstanding  educational  opportunities 
for  the  gifted.  Some,  like  the  Colfax  Elementary  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Nova 
High  School,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston, 
111.;  and  Holland  High  School,  Holland,  Mich.,  are  comprehensive  schools  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  gifted.  Others,  such  as  the  Hunter  College  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  and  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  in  New  York  City  are  special  schools  for  gifted  children  and  youth. 

11  “Education  of  Intellectually  Gifted  Pupils  in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.”  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Los 
Angeles  City  schools,  1962.  25  p. 
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State  and  regional  action 

Increasing  activity  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  gifted  is  evident  in  the 
several  States.  Eleven  States  and  Puerto  Rico  now  have  one  or  more  full-time 
directors  of  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented  in  their  State  department  of 
education;  19  additional  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report  personnel 
devoting  a substantial  part  of  their  time  in  this  area.  Directors  perform  such 
varied  services  as  organizing  inservice  programs  for  teachers  of  gifted  children, 
serving  as  consultants  to  teachers  and  administrators,  disseminating  the  latest 
research  findings  on  talent  development,  cooperating  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  help  solve  problems  related  to  the  education  of  the  gifted,  and  con- 
ducting demonstrations  of  effective  practices  for  gifted  students.  Full-time 
directors  have  assembled  at  two  annual  conferences  convened  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  talent  development  project  and  in  March  1963  established  an  official 
Council  of  State  Directors  of  Programs  for  the  Gifted  to  promote  more  effective 
State-level  leadership  for  programs  for  gifted  students. 

Well  organized  comprehensive  State  programs  in  behalf  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  gifted  students  are  illustrated  by  the  following.  California  has 
two  full-time  State  directors  of  programs  for  the  gifted,  one  at  the  elementary 
and  a second  at  the  secondary  level.  The  evolution  of  these  positions  and  the 
“mentally  gifted  minor”  program  in  California  is  a good  example  of  State  prog- 
ress. In  1957  the  California  Legislature  authorized  the  department  of  educa- 
tion to  conduct  a study  of  educational  programs  for  the  gifted  and  to  submit  a 
final  report  on  or  before  January  1,  1961.  Legislation  incorporating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  group  was  then  drafted  and  approved  in  June  of  1961, 
making  provisions  for  (1)  reimbursement  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction to  school  districts  claiming  excess  expense  incurred  in  providing  pro- 
grams for  gifted  minors  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  full-time  personnel  in  the 
department  of  education  to  provide  a “supervision  and  consultant  service  to 
assist  and  advise  school  districts  in  the  establishment,  development,  and  improve- 
ment of  programs”  for  gifted  minors.12 

In  the  1962-63  school  year  there  were  68,237  “mentally  gifted  minors”  in 
seven  types  of  approval  programs,  a 76  percent  increase  over  the  1961-62  school 
year.13  At  the  present  time  the  rate  of  excess  cost  reimbursement  is  $40  per  men- 
tally gifted  minor  in  an  approved  program.  Strong  support  has  now  developed 
for  encouraging  key  legislators  to  initiate  and  sponsor  legislation  in  1965  to  secure 
an  additional  $200  per  mentally  gifted  minor  in  an  approved  program. 

Also,  under  the  California  talent  development  project,  a State  department 
of  education  program  with  cooperative  research  support,  four  consultants  are, 
devoting  full  time  to  developing  enrichment,  acceleration,  counseling-instructional 
and  special-class  demonstration  centers. 

In  Illinois,  as  part  of  the  special  study  project  for  gifted  children,  several  school 
districts  in  the  State  have  cooperated  with  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  a study  of  programs  and  procedures  that  might  be  used  for 
children  of  various  gifts  and  talents.  Projects  have  included  the  study  of  the 
acceleration  of  content,  grade  acceleration,  enrichment  activities,  grouping  plans, 
inservice  training,  teaching  methods,  use  of  consultants,  and  instructional  mate- 
rials. Research  has  been  done  on  the  nature  of  underachievement,  creativity, 
attitudes  of  parents  and  educators  toward  bright  children,  mental  processes, 
teacher-student  relationships,  curiosity,  and  methods  of  teaching.  To  provide  for 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  special  study  project,  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  included  in  his  recent  budget  message  a request  for  $6,750,000,  which  was 
subsequently  enacted  into  law  for  the  1963-65  biennium. 

To  administer  the  new  program,  a department  of  program  development  for 
gifted  children  has  been  established  within  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  and  several  full-time  staff  members  have  been  hired.  Besides 
providing  support  for  consultants  in  the  education  of  gifted  children  and  the 
administration  of  the  act,14  the  legislation  also  appropriates  funds  “for  reimburse- 
ment to  school  districts,  for  services  and  materials  for  programs  for  the  use  of 
gifted  children”;  “for  contracts  with  school  districts,  colleges,  and  universities  for 
operation  of  demonstration  centers  of  methods  for  the  education  of  gifted”;  “for 
contracts  with  school  districts,  colleges,  and  universities  for  experimental  projects 

I2  Chapter  883  of  the  assembly  bill  362,  an  act  to  add  article  14  (commencing  at  sec.  6421)  to  chapter  6, 
division  6,  of  the  education  code. 

is  Figures  supplied  by  the  California  State  directors  of  programs  for  the  gifted. 

i«  Illinois  73d  General  Assembly,  Senate  bill  No.  749 — an  act  to  add  art.  14A  to  “The  School  Code," 
approved  Mar.  18, 1961,  as  amended  and  making  appropriations  therefor. 
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in  the  education  of  gifted  children’’;  and  “for  fellowships  and  contracts  for  insti- 
tutes, for  training  persons  in  methods  for  the  education  of  gifted  children. ” 

North  Carolina,  like  California  and  Illinois,  also  has  legislation  providing 
for  special  educational  provisions  for  exceptionally  talented  children  in  the  State.15 
The  act  provides  for  professional  personnel  at  the  State  level,  including  a director 
of  the  division  for  the  education  of  exceptionally  talented  children,  a supervisor 
for  testing  and  pupil  classification,  district  supervisors  in  each  of  the  eight  educa- 
tional districts  of  the  State,  and  for  special  teachers  of  the  exceptionally  talented 
to  be“  employed  or  paid  in  whole  or  in  part”  by  the  State.  The  number  of  State- 
supported  positions  allotted  for  teachers  of  the  exceptionally  talented  increased 
from  67  to  225  for  the  1963-64  school  year,  or  300  percent.16  The  legislation 
also  provides  for  the  reimbursement  of  local  school  systems  conducting  approved 
programs  for  exceptionally  talented  children,  for  demonstration  programs  in  five 
pilot  centers,  and  for  such  activities  as  the  director  may  deem  appropriate. 

Another  significant  contribution  to  talent  development  in  North  Carolina  was 
made  and  will  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Governor’s  School  of  North  Carolina, 
an  8-week  residential  summer  program  held  in  Winston-Salem  for  the  first  time 
in  the  summer  of  1963  and  scheduled  to  be  repeated  in  1964  and  1965.  The  proj- 
ect was  initiated  in  the  office  of  the  Governor  and  is  supported  by  a substantial 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  New  York  and  other  grants  from  business 
and  foundation  leaders  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  The  school  provides  a variety 
of  unique  educational  opportunities  in  the  principal  academic  subject  areas  and  in 
the  fine  and  performing  arts  to  approximately  400  highly  gifted  secondary  school 
students  selected  from  local  schools  across  the  State.  It  also  serves  as  a model 
for  schools  wishing  to  improve  their  own  programs  for  the  gifted. 

Other  States  with  gifted  child  programs  could  be  cited.  In  general,  those 
States  which  have  within  the  State  department  of  education  individuals  specifically 
designated  as  full-time  directors  of  programs  for  gifted  students  and  which  have 
legislated  funds  to  support  their  efforts  have  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
programs. 

A project  of  a slightly  different  order,  but  one  specifically  designed  to  enhance 
State  efforts,  was  the  southern  regional  project  for  education  of  the  gifted,  June 
1960  to  May  1961.  The  major  objective  of  this  project  wTas  to  train  strategically 
placed  and  responsible  State  department  of  education  officials  for  State-level 
leadership  in  all  major  phases  of  school  programs  for  bright  and  talented  youth. 
In  this  project  representatives  of  nine  Southern  States  made  an  intensive  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  talent  development  and  visited  the  major  programs  in 
the  Nation. 

National  programs 

At  the  national  level  a number  of  associations  and  projects  have  been  directed 
toward  improving  educational  provisions  for  gifted  children  and  youth.  In 
February  1958  the  National  Education  Association  convened  a conference  of 
some  200  lay  and  professional  leaders  to  consider  the  identification  and  education 
of  gifted  high  school  students.  The  NEA  academically  talented  student  project 
has  had  since  that  time  an  important  impact  upon  the  Nation’s  schools  through 
its  publications  and  consultative  services.  Another  group,  the  Association  for  the 
Gifted,  a division  of  the  council  for  exceptional  children  and  the  NEA,  is  also 
committed  to  action  in  behalf  of  all  gifted  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

In  March  of  1958,  the  North  Central  Association  launched  its  superior  and 
talented  student  project,  an  action  program  designed  to  encourage  individual 
schools  to  examine  their  own  student  population  and  resources,  with  a view  to 
providing  more  effectively  for  their  talented  youth.  The  STS  project  is  now 
an  interregional  project,  involving  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
Illustrative  of  the  action  resulting  from  the  project  are  eight  STS  clinics  con- 
ducted in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1960.  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
clinics  was  481,  wdth  all  11  State  colleges  and  5 of  the  8 private  colleges  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  49  of  the  55  county  school  administrations  and  168  of  the  177 
North  Central  Association  high  schools.  The  clinics  provided  both  a forum  and 
a source  of  information  for  school  personnel  concerned  with  talent  development. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  program  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a survey 
of  national  programs  benefiting  the  cause  of  talent  development.  Initiated  in 
1955,  the  merit  program  serves  to  identify  high  ability,  to  encourage  college 

16  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  1961  sess.— “An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  school  education 
of  exceptionally  talented  children  in  North  Carolina,”  ch.  1007  in  1961  session  laws. 

18  Figures  provided  by  Director,  Education  of  Exceptionally  Talented  Children,  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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attendance,  and  to  give  national  recognition  to  academic  excellence.  More 
than  7,400  students  have  received  merit  scholarships.  Approximately  4,200  of 
them  are  now  enrolled  in  more  than  400  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country.  Also,  through  the  merit  program’s  special  services,  thousands  of  addi- 
tional highly  able  students  are  assisted  in  gaining  financial  aid  from  other  sources. 
Of  the  mprit  scholars  who  have  been  graduated,  approximately  75  percent  have 
enrolled  in  graduate  or  professional  schools  and  8 out  of  every  10  have  received 
fellowships  or  assistantships.17 

To  serve  the  cause  of  improving  educational  opportunities  for  gifted  students 
at  the  college  level,  the  Interuniversity  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student 
(ICSS)18  was  established  in  1958.  Since  that  time  the  ICSS,  through  a news 
letter,  the  Superior  Student,  has  served  as  an  effective  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion relevant  to  honors  programs,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  talent  development 
in  higher  education ; has  provided  staff  consultants  to  colleges  and  universities ; and 
has  sponsored  regional  institutes  and  conferences,  such  as  the  national  conference 
on  “Honors  and  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,”  convened  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  April  1962  to  explore  the  significance  of  honors  and  the  honors 
approach  in  teacher  preparation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  playing  a significant  role  in  talent  development. 
Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  administered  primarily 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  funds  were  appropriated  for  research;  curriculum 
experimentation  in  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  foreign  languages;  counsel- 
ing and  testing  programs;  students  loans  for  higher  education;  and  graduate 
fellowships,  all  of  which  have  important  implications  for  the  identification  and 
nurture  of  talent.  Another  Government  agency,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, contributes  not  only  to  inservice  teacher  training  in  mathematics  and  science, 
as  previous^  noted,  but  affords  opportunites  for  direct  involvement  of  high-ability 
secondary  school  students  in  summer  training  programs  and  special  projects. 

Although  specialists  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  long  served  as  con- 
sultants, published  materials,  and  conducted  and  encouraged  research  on  the 
education  of  the  gifted,  the  Office  took  steps  in  1961  and  1962  to  launch  its  talent 
development  project.  This  project  is  designed  to  coordinate  efforts  within  the 
Office  and  to  make  possible  more  effective  interaction  between  the  Office  and  the 
many  professional,  governmental,  and  lay  groups  which  are  concerned  with  the 
identification  and  nurture  of  talent.  The  principal  goals  of  the  project  are  three: 
(1)  gathering,  processing,  and  distributing  information;  (2)  suggesting,  encourag- 
ing, sponsoring,  and  conducting  research;  and  (3)  stimulating  interest,  promoting 
action,  and  providing  assistance  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  effective 
practices  in  talent  development. 

In  addition  to  the  funding  of  research  relevant  to  talent  development  (see  p.  434.) 
and  the  writing  of  publications  on  the  gifted  (see  p.  435),  project  activities  have 
included  the  conduct  of  three  types  of  conferences:  (1)  A national  conference  of 
representatives  of  professional  organizations  directly  concerned  with  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  gifted,  (2)  two  conferences  of  full-time  State  department  of  education 
directors  of  programs  for  the  gifted,  and  (3)  a regional  conference  for  professional 
and  lay  persons  in  one  of  the  nine  regions  served  by  the  Office.  Another  project 
contribution  is  the  support,  under  the  cooperative  research  program,  of  two  dem- 
onstration centers,  which  exhibit  teaching  techniques,  curriculum  materials,  and 
administrative  practices  effective  in  talent  identification  and  development.  The 
center  administered  by  staff  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  demonstrates 
both  secondary  school  programs  for  gifted  students  in  English,  social  science, 
mathematics,  and  science  and  scientific  inquiry  training  methods  for  elementary 
school  pupils.  At  the  center  administered  by  California  State  Department  of 
Education  directors  of  programs  for  the  gifted,  demonstrations  include  differential 
programing  in  enrichment,  acceleration,  counseling,  and  special  classes  for  gifted 
pupils  in  grades  1 to  9. 

Project  plans  for  1964  include  such  publications  as  a casebook  of  examples  of 
significant  and  effective  practices  for  identifying  and  developing  talent  at  all  levels; 
an  annotated  bibliography  of  materials  on  talent  development  which  have  been 
produced  by  State  departments  of  education,  schools,  and  school  systems;  a 
handbook  on  guidance  practices  for  the  gifted  and  talented;  conference  reports, 
including  major  papers  by  prominent  educators  on  specific  aspects  of  talent 

17  Guide  to  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program:  Evanston,  111.;  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp., 
1963,  p.  2. 

Interuniversity  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student,  924  Broadway,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 
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development;  and  a directory  of  State  department  of  education  personnel  respon- 
sible for  programs  for  the  gifted. 

Project  activities  scheduled  for  1964  include  a west  coast  regional  talent  devel- 
opment conference,  seminars  in  which  top  professionals  in  the  field  present  papers 
on  specific  critical  areas  in  talent  development,  a clearinghouse  of  information  on 
talent  development,  and  consultant  services  to  the  field  and  involvement  in 
national  and  regional  meetings. 

PROSPECTS 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  selection,  guidance,  and  education 
of  the  gifted  in  this  Nation,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  One  cannot  survey 
the  field  without  being  struck  by  the  unevenness  in  opportunities  for  talent  develop- 
ment in  different  areas  of  this  country.  This  unevenness,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  our  increasingly  mobile  population;  the  present  disparity  between  the  demand 
and  the  supply  of  creative  and  highly  specialized  manpower;  and  an  ultimate 
democratic  goal  of  human  self-fulfillment  demand  that  as  a nation  we  focus  our 
attention  on  providing  improved  educational  opportunities  for  our  gifted  and 
talented  students  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

RECRUITING  THE  GIFTED  FOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Keppel.  If  we  take  as  one  of  the  key  turning  points  in  educa- 
tion, the  time  between  the  high  school  and  the  college,  how  well  are 
we  doing  in  bringing  from  the  population  that  might  be  described  as 
gifted,  let  us  take  that  as  a very,  very  top  group,  or  talented  if  you 
want  to  use  that  word,  say  the  top  quarter,  just  to  take  a look  at 
that  range,  in  that  period  between  the  12th  grade  and  entering  into 
college. 

These  most  recent  figures  that  hay  e been  coming  in  from  this  sample 
study  called  project  talent  show  something  not  shown  before,  and  I 
think  this  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee.  If  you  take  the 
top  2 percent,  according  to  measures  of  academic  talent — that  is 
talent  measured  by  success  in  schools  in  the  usual  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  that  sort  of  thing — the  top  2 percent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  now  getting  to  college  almost  regardless  of  financial  background. 

1 am  speaking  only  of  boys  now.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear 
that  higher  education  is  really  recruiting  hard  for  what  we  might 
call  that  top  level  of  the  very  gifted.  I am  using  the  2-percent  figure. 

But  the  minute  you  get  below  the  98th  percentile  here  and  go  down 
to  the  75th,  then  the  loss  is  much  higher. 

For  example,  15  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  who  rank  there, 
above  90  to  98  are  not  getting  on  to  college. 

I should  probably  point  out  also,  sir,  that  this  estimate  of  what  we 
are  calling  “gifted”  is  a kind  of  intellectual  estimate  and  probably  does 
not  reflect  talent  in  the  arts  or  music  necessarily. 

I guess  I do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  we  seem  to  be 
doing  a better  recruiting  job  right  at  the  very  top  there,  in  the  top 

2 percent,  and  much  less  of  a job  as  you  go  down  to,  let  us  say,  the 
75th  percentile. 

I would  say  the  principal  concern  we  feel  in  our  office  with  that 
aspect  of  talent  is  the  loss  for  those  young  boys  and  girls  whose  family 
income  is  below  $6,000  a year,  we  are  just  losing  an  awful  lot  of  them, 
somehow,  sir. 

Now,  then  you  get  into  the  high-school  range,  as  Dr.  Kirk  was  speak- 
ing, and  the  elementary  school  range,  I would  guess  that  in  that  area, 
we  are  losing  an  awful  lot  of  that  talent;  we  are  not  properly  handling 
the  gifted  or  talented  in  good  part  in  the  slum  areas  of  the  cities,  and 
comparably  economically  depressed  areas  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
country. 
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I have  a suspicion — I have  more  than  a suspicion,  a strong  feeling 
the  way  to  go  at  that  problem  is  what  you  suggested,  I think  is  gener- 
ally true  in  education,  let  us  get  the  targets  in  sight  there  and  then 
as  you  suggested,  move  in  a categorical  way  to  go  at  it.  This  rather 
longer  statement  gives  a bit  of  the  background  on  the  matter  and 
suggests  some  of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  think  might  be  under- 
taken. It  may  be  of  use  to  the  committee.  There  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  15  States  within  recent  years  have  put  on  full-time  staff  officers  of 
the  State  departments  of  education  on  this  matter  and  you  will 
recall  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Page  is  taking  to  the  State  legislature,  and  I 
believe  it  was  approved,  a special  program  for  the  gifted. 

This  has  happened.  It  is  only  about  15  out  of  50  now,  but  it  is  a 
start. 

I would  say  in  summary  then  we  will  do  a lot  better  in  the  slum 
areas,  both  city  and  rural,  to  get  the  talented  child  in  the  elementary 
school  because  I think  we  lose  sight  of  a lot  of  them  before  grade  4. 

Second,  the  general  programs  in  the  States  of  which  we  have  now 
15  examples  as  against  what  ought  to  be  50,  for  special  programs  in 
this  area. 

Third,  to  catch  that  group  between  the  crucial  period  in  high 
school,  going  into  college,  where  we  are  losing  talent  because  of  low 
income. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  TRACKS  FOR  THE  GIFTED 

Mr.  Michel.  Our  younger  boy  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  getting 
all  A’s,  except  D in  conduct.  I thought  he  was  probably  like  I was, 
always  talking  and  yakking.  So  I went  over  to  the  school  and  ob- 
served through  the  one-way  windows  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 
The  teacher  says  he  has  a terrific  personality  and  everybody  loves 
him;  but  he  gets  done  so  quick,  he  has  time  to  put  the  girls’  hair  in 
the  inkwell,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now  he  is  in  this  gifted  children’s  class  and  he  does  not  get  all  A’s, 
but  he  is  taking  German  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  they  are  pushing 
him  along. 

They  have  children  from  all  sections  of  town  going  to  several 
classes  in  that  one  school.  I think  it  has  great  possibilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  is  good? 

Mr.  Michel.  I do,  because  he  was  getting  to  the  point  of  being 
lazy,  or  he  has  more  ability  than  they  were  utilizing. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Obviously  he  does  work  and  it  can  work  where 
you  take  the  children  of  those  kinds  of  high  gifts  and  put  them  all 
together. 

I am  still  old  fashioned  about  this;  I would  prefer  to  have  children 
stay  together  I think  particularly  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
maybe  the  junior  high  school  level,  where  you  have  a wider  range  of 
ability.  I am  not  sure  it  is  good  for  very  gifted  children  to  be  to- 
gether all  the  time.  This  is  just  an  old-fashioned  view.  I don’t 
know  that  that  is  good  for  them. 

In  the  long  run,  I perfectly  recognize  there  are  circumstances  where 
this  may  have  to  be  done. 

The  educators  have  never  found  sensible  language  to  use.  They 
use  “enrichment”  which  is  kind  of  clumsy  language,  but  I think  the 
point  is  clear  enough,  if  you  have  class  sizes  adequate  and  if  you  have 
teachers  adequately  trained,  some  of  the  children  in  a class  can  be 
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given  an  extra  requirement,  and  while  still  keeping  him  in  the  social 
context.  I think  I would  prefer  that,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about,  say,  the  second  year  of  high  school 
where  they  have  three  classes.  They  have  not  a gifted — I would 
not  call  this  a gifted  class,  but  advanced 

Mr.  Michel.  Accelerated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  “Accelerated,”  that  is  what  I was  trying  to  think  of. 

Do  you  think  that  is  good? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  makes  sense  in  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  of  help  to  those  children  to  be  put  in  an 
accelerated  class  where  they  have  to  work  a little  harder?  Is  that 
any  help  to  them  then  when  they  try  to  enter  college? 

Mr.  Keppel.  They  are  both  better  prepared  and  the  colleges  are 
getting  much  more  sophisticated  than  they  used  to  be.  They  know 
if  a student  gets  a B in  an  accelerated  class  in  physics  that  means 
more  as  to  his  readiness  to  get  into  college  and  handle  courses  than 
an  A in  a slower  class. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  pretty  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  I worked  with  the  admissions  committee  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  still  positive? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I am  positive,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  it  is  a very  important  point,  because  if  the 
colleges  could  not  make  the  distinction  between  how  well  a student 
does  in  a rapidly  going  program  and  a slower  one,  then  we  are  ob- 
viously going  to  be  in  a situation  where  the  schools  are  not  encour- 
aged— because  it  makes  a lot  of  difference  whether  the  students  get 
in  college  or  not — they  are  not  encouraged  to  put  on  an  accelerated 
program. 

The  colleges  that  have  the  standards  to  which  most  of  these  criti- 
cisms come  know  this.  They  know  the  effects  of  what  they  are  doing. 

AID  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Kirk,  is  there  anything  you  think  we  should  be 
doing  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped  now  that  we  are  not  doing? 

Dr.  Kirk.  Yes.  I think  what  we  have  to  do  is  the  best  job  we  can 
under  this  bill  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  requests 
we  are  receiving  however  are  for  help  to  State  departments  of  public 
instruction,  who  require  supervisors,  and  need  people  to  do  some  of  the 
work  in  the  State.  They  have  been  wondering  whether  the  present 
bill  will  help  them.  Of  course,  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  no  service 
funds  for  them  under  the  present  bill  which  will  help  them. 

Many  of  the  proposals  that  are  received  are  primarily  service 
projects  and  do  not  have  too  much  to  do  with  either  research,  demon- 
stration, or  training  of  personnel,  but  this  seems  to  be  one  thing  we 
want  to  look  into. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this? 

Mr.  Keppel.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel? 

Mr.  Michel.  No;  I have  no  further  questions. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 
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Educational  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$2,  500, 000 
11, 685, 000 
-185,  000 

14,000,000 

$16,  500, 000 

Proposed  supplemental _ - 

Comparative  transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Education” 

Total 

16, 500, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Training  grants 

$13, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

$14, 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 

+$1, 500, 000 
+1, 000, 000 

Research  and  demonstrations. - 

Total  obligations 

14, 000, 000 

16, 500, 000 

2,  500, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  er 
decrease 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions,  total  obligations  by 
object 

$14, 000, 000 

$16, 500, 000 

+$2,500, 000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation i. $2,  500,  000 

1964  proposed  supplemental 11,  685,  000 


Total 14,  185,  000 

Comparative  transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion”  —185,  000 


Total 14,  000,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 16,  500,  000 


Total  change 2,  500,  000 


INCREASES 

Program  increases: 

Training  grants 1,  500,  000 

New  research  and  demonstrations 500,  000 

Continuation  costs  for  research  and  demonstrations 500,  000 


Total  change  requested 2,  500,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 


An  increase  of  $1,500,000  will  provide  the  full  authorization  of  $14,500,000  for 
training  grants.  The  increase  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 


Number 
of  grants 

Amount 

Mp/n tally  retarded  

491 

137 

354 

$750,  000 
210,  000 
540,  000 

Deaf  _ 

Other  handicapped  areas  . . 

Total 

982 

1,  500,  000 
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An  increase  of  $1  million  to  reach  the  full  authorization  of  $2  million  for  research 
and  demonstrations  will  provide  $500,000  to  continue  projects  initiated  in  1964 
in  the  various  areas  of  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  $500,000  for  new  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

COMPARATIVE  TRANSFER 

The  amount  of  $185,000  to  administer  educational  improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped during  fiscal  year  1964  is  shown  as  a comparative  transfer  to  “Salaries 
and  expenses”  because  the  appropriation  request  for  1965  is  for  grants  only. 
Administrative  expenses  have  been  included  under  the  appropriation  “Salaries 
and  expenses”  for  1965. 

Educational  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

I960  - 

$1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2,  575, 000 
2,  500, 000 
2,  500,  000 
11,  685, 000 
16,  500, 000 

$1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 575, 000 
2,  500, 000 
2,  500,  000 
11,  685, 000 

$1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2,  575, 000 
2, 500, 000 
2,  500, 000 

$1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 575, 000 
2,  500. 000 
2, 500;  000 

1961  --  _ 

1962  

1963  - 

1964  

Supplemental  _ 

1965  

Note.— Amounts  appropriated  for  “Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  mentally  retarded”  and 
“Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  deaf”  are  combined  with  this  account. 


SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  IN  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Item:  1964  House  report,  “Expan-  Action  taken  or  to  be  taken: 
sion  of  Teaching  in  Education  of  the  Public  Law  88-164,  amends  and 
Mentally  Retarded”:  expands  Public  Law  85-926  to  include 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  training  of  professional  personnel  for 
Education  that  there  are  at  least  l}i  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  handi- 
million  mentally  retarded  school  age  capped  children.  In  addition,  Public 
children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  Law  85-926  as  amended,  authorizes 
5 and  17.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  $11,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
of  these  children  are  now  receiving  the  June  30,  1964;  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
help  they  need  from  the  schools.  There  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and 

is  no  doubt  that  much  more  needs  to  be  $19,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
done  to  improve  the  educational  oppor-  June  30,  1966.  It  is  estimated  from 
tunities  of  these  children,  however,  $1  the  authorized  funds  that  approxi- 
million  is  the  maximum  amount  that  mately  $6,250,000  will  be  used  to  train 
can  be  appropriated  under  the  author-  professional  personnel  in  the  area  of 
izing  legislation  for  this  program  (p.  11  mental  retardation  in  fiscal  year  1964 
of  House  report).  and  approximately  $7,250,000  in  fiscal 

year  1965.  This  increases  by  six  times 
the  number  of  professiopal  personnel 
that  can  be  trained  in  the  area  of  mental 
retardation  through  Federal  support  to 
help  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of 
such  personnel  that  now  exists. 


1964 

1964 

1965 

estimate 

proposed 

revised 

supplemental 

estimate 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$2, 500, 000 

$11,  500, 000 

$16, 500, 000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  88-164  amends  and  expands  for  3 years  Public  Law 
85-926  to  (1)  include  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors  of  such  teachers, 
speech  correctionists,  and  other  specialists  and  research  personnel  engaged  or 
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preparing  to  engage  in  fields  related  to  the  education  of  children  who  are  hard  of 
hearing,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  as  well  as  those  who  are  deaf  or  mentally 
retarded,  and  (2)  provides  a program  for  research  and  demonstrations  on  problems 
related  to  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Amounts  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965  include  $14,500,000  for  training  pur- 
poses and  $2  million  for  research  and  demonstrations. 


1964  estimate 

1964proposed 

supplemental 

1965  revised 
estimate 

Increase 

Training  grants 

$2,500,000 

$10, 500, 000 

$14, 500,000 

+$1,500,000 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  5 million  school-age  handicapped 
children  in  the  Nation  who  need  special  education,  but  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  these  children  are  currently  enrolled  in  special  education  programs  in  local 
school  systems  and  in  residential  schools.  At  the  present  rate  of  program  develop- 
ment, it  is  estimated  that  5 years  from  now  the  States  and  local  communities 
will  be  making  suitable  educational  provisions  for  only  about  one-third  of  the 
handicapped  children.  Increased  Federal  participation  will  help  close  this  gap 
at  a much  more  desirable  rate.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  initiation  and  expansion 
of  special  education  programs  are  the  extreme  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  scientifically  tested  knowledge. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  and  better  qualified  educators  to  instruct  all 
types  of  handicapped  children.  Only  2,000  degrees  were  granted  to  special 
education  teachers  in  1959-60,  though  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  50,000 
teachers  are  needed  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  alone.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  offering  professional  preparation  for  teachers 
of  handicapped  children,  but  the  colleges’  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  their 
programs  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and  by  a shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

Present  proposed  program 

It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  special  educators  of  handicapped  children 
are  needed  to  instruct  and  supervise  children,  direct  programs,  and  teach  in 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  training  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

The  amount  requested  for  1965,  $14,500,000,  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  above 
the  1964  estimate,  including  the  proposed  supplemental,  will  provide  2,200  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships,  2,500  short-term  traineeships,  and  50  stimulation  grants. 
A comparison  of  the  1965  and  1964  program  follows: 


1964  estimate  includ- 
ing proposed  supple- 
mental 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Fellowships  and  traineeships  (cost 
per  stipend,  $2,500;  average  cost 

for  support,  $2,500). 

Short-term  traineeships  (cost  per 
stipend,  $600;  average  cost  for  sup- 
port, $400) 

Stimulation  grants  (at  $20,000) 

Scholarships  (deaf) 

1, 724 

2,000 

44 

387 

$8,620,000 

2,000,000 
880, 000 
1,500,000 

2,200 

2,500 

50 

$11,000,000 

2,500,000 
1, 000,000 
(9 

+476 

+500 

+6 

+$2,380,000 

+500,000 

+120,000 

6) 

Total 

13, 000,000 

14,500,000 

1,500,000 

i 

i Included  in  above  categories. 


Estimated  allocation  of  the  above  grants  in  1965  by  handicapped  area  would 
be  as  follows:  Mentally  retarded,  50  percent;  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
7 percent;  special  impaired  and  hard  of  hearing,  10  percent;  crippled,  7 percent; 
visually  handicapped,  6 percent;  other  health  impaired,  6 percent;  and  deaf, 
14  percent. 

The  percentages  were  derived  based  on  the  following  considerations:  The 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  respective  areas,  the  availability  of  institutions  to 
train  these  teachers,  and  the  shortage  of  supervisory  personnel. 
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The  policy  for  distributing  awards  between  State  educational  agencies  and 
higher  education  institutions  will  be  determined  on  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
committees,  although  it  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  might  be  about  one- 
third  to  the  States  and  two-thirds  to  the  higher  education  institutions. 


1964 

estimate 

1964 

proposed 

supple- 

mental 

1965  revised 
estimate 

Increase 

Research  and  demonstrations 

$1, 000, 000 

$2,000, 000 

+$1,000,000 

Second  only  to  the  need  for  qualified  personnel  is  the  need  for  a research  and 
demonstration  program  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  handicapped 
children,  particularly  in  the  development  of  curriculums  and  new  teaching  tech- 
niques. Such  a program  is  particularly  necessary  in  an  area  as  diversified  and 
complex  as  that  of  special  education  of  handicapped  children.  In  the  area  of 
mental  retardation;  for  example,  instructional  materials  present  a perrenial 
problem  to  the  classroom  teacher.  At  the  present  time,  little  is  known  about 
the  effectiveness  and  value  of  audiovisual  aids.  Systematic  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  place  and  role  of  audiovisual  materials  in  the  teaching  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  As  results  become  known,  the  efficiency  of  the  findings  would 
then  be  demonstrated  and  new  instructional  tools  would  be  made  available. 

In  1964  it  is  estimated  that  $1  million  will  be  utilized  to  initiate  projects  in 
the  various  areas  of  education  of  the  handicapped  in  order  to  improve  knowledge 
of  teaching  techniques  and  to  develop  improved  teaching  materials.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  between  the  various  areas  will  be  dependent  upon  the  proposals 
received  and  the  recommendations  of  the  various  research  advisory  committees. 

In  1965  an  increase  of  $500,000  or  a total  of  $1,500,000  for  new  research  and 
demonstration  projects  will  be  required  due  to  stimulation  activities  in  1964  and 
the  readiness  of  the  field  to  undertake  these  activities.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $500,000  will  be  required  for  continuation  costs. 

Cooperative  Research 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Cooperative  research  (program  costs  funded) 

Change  in  selected  resources 1 

Total  obligations  (object  class  25) 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

5, 156 
1,829 

9, 194 
2,306 

14, 167 
2,833 

6,985 

11, 500 

17, 000 

6,985 

11, 500 

17,000 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $2,796,000  (1963  adjust- 
ments, -$4,000);  1963,  $4,621,000;  1964,  $6,927,000;  1965,  $9,760,000. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  proceed  to  Cooperative  Research. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  a statement,  sir,  the  core  of  the  statement 
which  I might  read  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  1965  budget  request  reflects  the  critical  need  to 
introduce  the  results  of  this  research  into  the  schools.  A new  element 
in  the  1964  program  which  will  continue  in  1965  would  be  the  initia- 
tion of  research  and  development  centers  which  will  focus  on  a wide 
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band  of  research  activities  in  such  crucial  problem  areas  as  school 
dropouts,  disadvantaged  children,  talent  development,  and  arts  and 
humanities. 

By  the  way,  sir,  if  I may  introduce  him,  Mr.  Ianni  has  some  data 
with  him  which,  to  my  delight,  says  I am  right  on  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  accelerated  programs  to  college  administration. 
Perhaps  if  you  will  permit  the  expansion  of  the  record  a little,  we  will 
prove  it. 

Behavioral  and  social  scientists,  subject-matter  scholars,  educational 
specialists,  administrators,  and  teachers  will  not  only  conduct  research 
but  also  translate  the  results  into  new  materials  and  methods  that 
can  be  evaluated  in  school  settings. 

Of  the  $17  million  requested,  $5.5  million  will  support  the  selected 
fields  of  language,  arts,  and  humanities,  social  sciences,  teacher 
preparation,  and  human  resources;  and  $8  million  will  fund  high- 
quality  projects  submitted  in  areas  not  specially  identified.  The 
remaining  $3.5  million  would  be  used  to  establish  and  continue 
critically  needed  centers  for  research  and  development  in  education. 
I have,  sir,  Mr.  Flynt  and  Mr.  Ianni  with  me. 

HISTORY  OF  1965  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $11,500,000  and  the 
request  for  1965  is  $17  million  or  an  increase  of  $5.5  million. 

You  asked  the  Department  for  $24  million,  is  that  right?  The 
Department  cut  you  $7  million.  By  “the  Department? ’ I mean  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  allowed  the  Department’s  request  of  $17  million? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  I thought  you 
were  doing. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  I should  point  out,  sir,  that  that  process 
took  place  before  the  passage  of  the  act  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  explained  that  before  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Keppel.  And  $2  million  with  regard  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  handicapped? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  $3,600,000  of  the  increase  is  the  net  cost  for 
continuing  projects  started  before  1965,  and  $1,900,000  is  for  program 
increases;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  the  program  increase  is  for  the  research  and 
development  centers.  I believe  you  already  have  two.  Will  you  tell 
us  where  they  are  and  describe  them. 

Dr.  Ianni.  We  have  not  yet  approved  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  the  justifications  said  you  have  two  now. 

Dr.  Ianni.  I think  the  justification  says  we  are  about  to.  It  is 
assumed  they  will  be  approved  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  are  they  going  to  be? 

Dr.  Ianni.  I do  not  know.  The  Advisory  Committee  will  not  meet 
until  the  28th  and  29th  of  this  month.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
four  centers,  which  have  been  visited,  and  which  probably  have  quite 
a good  chance  of  selection. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  justifications  say  you  can  establish  three  to 
five  additional  centers  for  the  amount  requested. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  do  you  think  would  eventually  be 
desirable? 

Dr.  Ianni.  My  own  personal  estimate  would  be  eventually  there 
should  be  one  in  each  State,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  State 
department  of  education  working  jointly  with  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  field  test  new  materials  as  soon  as  they  are  developed 
and  put  them  in  operation  in  the  State. 

ACTION  TO  ENCOURAGE  SMALL  COLLEGES  TO  PARTICIPATE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year,  largely  because  of  Mr.  Laird’s  interest, 
we  stated  in  our  report  that  we  hoped  you  would  try  to  get  these  smaller 
colleges  of  education  into  the  program.  What  have  you  done  along 
this  line? 

Dr.  Ianni.  We  have  done  four  things  in  this  area  which  I think 
will  help  considerably.  One  is,  we  have  begun  a series  of  research 
contracts  at  small  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
meeting  with  the  researchers  at  these  institutions  and  talking  to  them 
about  the  possibilities  of  research. 

A second  new  program  is  our  small  contract  program  which  is 
working  quite  well  with  the  small  colleges  and  smaller  universities. 
Here  we  have  funds  up  to  $7,500,  to  get  younger  researchers  started  in 
research  in  their  own  institutions. 

We  think  this  is  important  because  when  we  tried  before  to  give  them 
larger  grants,  what  happened  was  that  after  2 years  of  this  program, 
75  percent  of  them  had  been  hired  away  by  major  universities  as  a 
result  of  being  identified  through  the  grant  program,  so  this  does  allow 
them  to  stay  at  the  smaller  college  and  work  on  programs  of  their  own 
interest. 

A third  new  program  we  started  this  year  is  a summer  participation 
program  where  researchers  and  scholars  from  small  colleges  can  spend 
the  summer  with  major  curriculum  programs  and  research  programs 
getting  experience  which  is  necessary. 

As  a result,  our  rate  of  approval  for  projects  from  small  colleges  in 
the  last  2 years  has  gone  from  5 to  17  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  good.  Now,  last  year,  you  gave  us  examples 
of  some  cooperative  research  projects.  Two  that  I was  particularly 
interested  in  were  in  the  field  of  mentally  retarded. 

Have  you  any  other  projects  that  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
year  in  the  field  of  handicapped  children? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes.  May  I speak  about  two  different  groups,  sir? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ianni.  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  the  gifted. 

Mr.  Fogerty.  Yes,  sir;  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Ianni.  And  then  talk  about  reading,  which  is  a problem, 
strangely  enough,  with  both  the  gifted  and  with  the  mentally  retarded. 
And,  finally,  I would  like  to  say  something  about  handicapped  children. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE  GIFTED 

The  whole  problem  of  the  gifted  is  one  which  we  have  been  looking 
at  for  the  last  3 years. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Excuse  me;  do  you  agree  with  what  the  Commis- 
sioner said? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes,  I do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  getting  into  college? 

Dr.  Ianni.  I do.  There  have  been  a series  of  studies  both  here 
and  in  Sweden  which  show  the  principal  benefits  from  ability  grouping, 
this  is  placing  these  kids  together  in  similar  classes,  benefits  come  to 
children  from  lower  socioeconomic  families  who  are  put  into  these 
classes  because,  as  a result  of  their  mixing  with  children  from  other 
social  areas,  they  receive  advantages  which  they  do  not  receive  at 
home. 

However,  all  of  our  studies,  this  is  true  in  project  talent  and  in 
several  other  studies  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  indicate  ability  grouping 
does  help  children  in  terms  of  advancement. 

There  have  been  some  studies  more  recently  which  show  that  one 
of  the  best  systems  is  to  put  children  together  in  ability,  grouped 
classes,  and  then  to  allow  them  to  work  with  children  of  lesser  ability 
more  as  teachers  than  as  students.  And  the  benefits  come  to  both 
children  with  lower  ability  and  with  children  of  higher  ability  also. 

These  studies  are  being  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
under  Prof.  Ronald  Lippmann  and  we  feel  this  has  some  great  promise 
for  the  future. 

However,  in  the  whole  area  of  the  gifted,  I think  it  is  necessary 
to — — 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Commissioner  does  not  seem  to  agree  we  ought 
to  set  up  special  classes,  was  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I was  trying  to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
earlier  grades  and  the  high  school.  Where  you  put  the  accelerated 
program,  mass  physics,  and  so  on,  in  the  high  school  I am  in  complete 
agreement. 

In  the  early  grades  my  view  was  if  the  children  are  brought  up  in 
social  and  classroom  contact  with  the  children  of  lesser  abilities — one 
of  the  things  Mr.  Ianni  said  was  you  could  use  them  in  the  sense  as 
tutors  to  others  in  that  same  classroom — I saw  social  advantages  I 
would  hate  to  lose. 

Dr.  Ianni.  This  research  is  with  elementary  school  children. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  you  told  us  last  year 
one  of  your  projects  in  New  York  on  retarded  children  show  that  they 
got  along  better  when  they  were  put  into  a class  by  themselves. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Primarily  because  they  were  given  special  attention  here. 

Now,  this  study,  by  the  way,  is  being  done  continuously  and  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  find  out  if  these 
children  were  put  in  regular  classes  and  given  the  same  special  atten- 
tion, if  this  would  not  have  the  same  advantages. 

We  have  found  this  out  in  other  types  of  research.  That  very  often 
just  being  put  in  a special  class  gives  the  child  enough  feeling  of  special 
attention  so  that  he  makes  advances.  And  that  this  could  happen 
elsewhere. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  England,  a series  of  studies  was  set  up  where 
children  were  given  a really  ridiculous  system  of  reading  but  the 
teachers  were  told  this  system  would  improve  the  child’s  reading 
ability,  and  after  two  years  the  children  could  read  better. 
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This  is  called  the  Hawthorne  method,  giving  special  attention, 
which  does  seem  to  be  advantageous. 

STUDIES  ON  THE  GIFTED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead  now. 

Dr.  Ianni.  I think  again,  getting  back  to  the  gifted,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  two  different  types.  Much  of  the  basic  research  in 
this  was  done  in  Illinois  with  Professors  Getzels  and  Jackson.  This 
tends  to  show  there  are  really  two  different  types. 

First,  the  highly  intelligent  child  who  is  gifted  in  terms  of  intelli- 
gence, and,  secondly,  the  highly  talented  child,  who  is  creative  in 
art,  in  science,  in  mathematics,  or  other  fields,  but  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  have  high  intelligence  along  with  the  talent  which  he  has. 

Now,  both  seem  to  do  well  in  school  and  as  Professor  Kirk  pointed 
out,  the  teachers  seem  to  like  these  gifted  children  particularly  and 
give  them  a great  deal  of  special  attention  but  what  this  did  do  was 
to  open  the  whole  question  of  talent  and  the  Project  Talent  in  Pitts- 
burgh which  we  talked  about  last  year,  I think  has  brought  up  some 
very  interesting  data  in  this  respect. 

First,  remember  they  are  studying  440,000  high  school  students 
throughout  the  country  so  they  have  a very  large  sample  and  this 
means  we  have  to  give  particular  attention  to  some  of  the  things  they 
are  saying. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  astounding  results,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are  if  you  give  tests  to  children  in  the  9th  grade  and  the  children  again 
in  the  12th  grade,  you  find  that  the  upper  25  percent  of  the  children 
in  the  9th  grade  have  a higher  score  on  the  same  tests  than  the  average 
child  in  the  12th  grade,  so  this  means  between  this  period  of  time,  from 
the  9th  to  the  12th  grade,  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  them  special 
courses,  special  materials. 

As  a result,  we  have  been  working  on  some  of  the  special  curricular 
materials.  I want  to  say  a few  words  about  that  later. 

But  I think  the  second  most  important  finding  at  the  present  time 
is  that  if  you  take  all  possible  measures  of  school  efficiency,  efficiency 
in  school  development,  the  one  factor  that  is  most  closely  related  to 
student  advancement  and  student  achievement  is  the  beginning  salary 
which  is  paid  to  the  schoolteachers  in  that  particular  district. 

A third  factor  which  is  important  is  the  adequacy  of  the  library,  but 
many  of  the  things  we  tend  to  worry  about,  such  as  the  size  of  the  class 
and  size  of  the  community,  really  do  not  seem  to  have  too  much  effect 
on  children’s  learning  if  they  have  good  well -prepared  teachers,  and 
if  they  also  have  good  materials  available  to  them,  they  will  advance 
considerably. 

Now  Commissioner  Keppel  has  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
upper  2 percent  of  males  do  go  on  to  coilege,  but  as  you  get  to  the 
lower  levels,  for  example,  as  he  indicated,  once  you  get  down  to  the 
75th  percentile,  which  is  still  a highly  able  group,  we  find  that  while 
only  24  percent  of  the  children  from  higher  socioeconomic  families 
do  not  go  to  college,  51  percent  of  those  wffio  come  from  lower  class 
families  do  not  go  on  to  college.  So  this  shows  again  the  differentia- 
tion which  exists  in  terms  of  social  class. 

There  is  also  a rather  interesting  regional  differentiation  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  For  example,  only  30  percent  of  the 
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talented  fail  to  enter  college  in  the  Southwest  and  Far  West  while 
50  percent  fail  to  enter  in  the  Northern  region  and  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  region  of  the  United  States. 

This  seems  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the  number  of  junior 
colleges  and  community  colleges  which  are  available  in  these  areas  for 
talented  youngsters  to  go  to.  Many  of  them  cannot,  particularly 
those  from  lower  socioeconomic  families,  go  off  to  college  and  if  there 
are  local  colleges  for  them  to  go  to,  then  they  are  able  to  do  this. 

Now,  building  on  these  projects,  I think  we  have  some  new  mate- 
rials, let  me  say  everything  I have  said  up  to  this  point  we  have  already 
done,  these  are  completed  results  that  are  in. 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  PERFORM  MUSIC 

We  have  some  new  projects  in  this  area,  I think,  that  are  rather 
interesting  also.  One  of  the  areas  of  talent  which  is  least  understood 
seems  to  be  music.  No  one  seems  to  do  research  on  musical  talent. 
If  you  remember  back  to  your  own  days  in  school  and  also  in  your 
children’s  experience,  most  music  teaching  today  seems  to  be  playing 
triangles  and  singing  songs  about  gobbling  turkeys  at  the  time  of 
Thanksgiving  and  so  forth. 

So  we  felt  it  was  time  to  take  a look  at  this  and  see  what  actually 
occurs.  We  had  a 2-week  seminar  of  a lot  of  well-known  musicians, 
music  educators,  music  college  administrators,  at  Yale  during  the 
summer  and  they  came  out  with  some  very  interesting  suggestions. 

One  is  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we  cannot  teach  children  to 
perform  music  as  well  as  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  in  schools. 
And  that  we  should  start  teaching  music  as  a performing  art  in  the 
early  years  in  school;  and,  secondly,  that  one  of  the  things  we  might 
consider  doing  is  to  have  musicians  in  residence,  at  the  school  system, 
who  could  work  and  perhaps  even  teach  them  as  early  as  the  third  and 
fourth  grade  to  read  and  write  music  as  well. 

These  are  some  very  advanced  ideas,  but  we  have  just  approved  a 
project  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  to  start  developing  materials 
for  the  elementary  school  grades.  So  this  should,  I hope,  do  a good 
deal  to  improve  our  work  in  the  area  of  musical  talent. 

We  have  other  projects  in  science  talent  for  example.  We  are 
working  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  trying  to  help 
children  from  lower  class  families  who  do  not  really  understand 
science,  primarily  because  their  parents  do  not  understand  it. 

This  is  going  to  be  done  here  in  the  District  through  Howard  Uni- 
versity. And  what  they  are  doing  is  developing  a number  of  science 
kits  which  children  can  take  home  and  work  with  their  parents. 

We  had  a certain  amount  of  fear  about  the  possibility  of  chemistry 
in  this  area,  but  I think  this  is  going  to  work  out  well. 

Then  another  area,  of  course,  is  vocational  talent.  We  find  that 
some  youngsters  are  not  talented  in  terms  of  academic  subjects  but 
do  have  specific  talents  in  terms  of  mechanical  arts  and  so  on,  and  we 
have  an  ongoing  project  in  New  Jersey  trying  to  identify  these  talents 
and  do  something  about  developing  them. 

Just  a quick  rundown  of  a few  others;  we  have  four  projects  now 
which  are  trying  to  develop  something  which  is  very  desperately 
needed,  and  that  is  an  early  identification  test  of  the  creative  child. 
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We  have  intelligence  testing  now  to  a point  where  we  can  do  this 
quite  well,  but  we  simply  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  tests  that  can 
identify  the  creative  child  at  an  early  age  so  he  can  be  worked  with  in 
terms  of  the  school. 

Finally,  we  are  working,  I think,  a good  deal  at  the  present  time  in 
the  area  of  ability  grouping  to  find  out  how  socioeconomic  factors  do 
affect  children. 

READING  RESEARCH 

I want  to  say  a few  words  about  reading  research,  because  this  is 
so  intimately  related  to — — 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  reading  and  writing  went  together. 

Dr.  Ianni.  This  is  exactly  what  we  have  found.  It  took  us  3 years 
of  good  basic  research  in  order  to  find  this. 

Most  research  done  in  reading  has  tended  to  center  on  such  things 
as  where  the  child’s  eye  moves  and  so  on,  but  we  have  had  three 
separate  very  important  basic  research  studies  which  are  now  com- 
pleted that  do  show  that  reading  and  writing  are  very  closely  related, 
and  that  the  two  should  be  learned  together. 

The  first  of  these  was  at  Cornell  University  under  Prof.  Harry 
Levin  and  what  he  found  was  that  the  way  children  learn  to  read  is 
through  associating  sound  with  sight,  which  sounds  like  a very  simple 
process  but  in  our  language  it  is  a difficult  one.  That  is  what  the 
linguist  calls  the  phoneme,  the  sound,  is  very  difficult  sometimes 
for  the  child  to  associate  with  a specific  type  of  grapheme,  or  piece 
of  writing. 

For  example,  well,  how  would  you  write  the  sentence,  “There  are 
three  ‘tus’  (to,  too,  two)  in  the  English  language”? 

It  is  impossible  to  write  it  because — the  stenographer  is  having 
difficulty  trying  to  write  it — there  are  so  many  ways  of  writing  “tu” 
(to,  too,  two). 

The  major  difficulty  the  child  has  is  putting  these  sounds  and  the 
writing  together. 

Secondly,  we  tend  to  assume  in  the  elementary  school  years  that 
the  child  learns  by  letter,  A,  B,  and  C.  Actually  he  learns  by  units, 
two  or  three  letters  put  together. 

At  the  same  time  this  research  is  going  on,  in  Indiana,  Prof.  Ruth 
Stickland  was  working  with  the  structure  of  children’s  language  in 
terms  of  the  way  they  actually  could  speak  and  the  way  in  which 
reading  textbooks  are  written.  And  she  found  again,  scientifically, 
what  many  parents  have  always  suspected  and  that  is  that  children 
do  not  talk  in  terms  of  “I  see  the  dog,  you  see  the  dog,  he  sees  the  dog.” 
Perhaps  the  textbook  writers  do.  But  the  children  themselves  actu- 
ally do  not.  So  that  this  has  had,  I think,  a very  important  effect  on 
writing  new  textbooks  for  reading. 

Children  have  a much  more  sophisticated  way  of  speaking  and  can 
learn  much  better  than  this. 

Very  quickly,  the  third  basic  research  in  this  area  is  what  was  con- 
ducted in  California  by  Prof.  Walter  Loban  and  what  he  did  was  to 
study  children’s  speech  and  children’s  reading  habits  throughout  the 
elementary  school  years,  through  high  school.  And  he  found  out 
there  is  a very  high  correlation  between  children’s  language  ability 
and  writing  ability,  and  their  ability  to  read. 
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He  found  out,  for  example,  that  Negro  children  in  the  South  who  do 
tend  to  have  considerable  difficulties  with  speech  patterns  and  with 
language  patterns  have  12  times  more  trouble  with  reading  than 
children  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  And  thirdly,  he  found  out 
this  is  all  very  closely  related  to  socioeconomic  status  of  the  child;  as 
a result  of  this,  we  are  doing  some  additional  basic  research,  and  one 
thing  we  have  learned  from  medicine  is  that  very  often  the  basic 
research  has  to  be  done  over  again  almost  continuously,  because 
situations  do  change  so  much. 

But  we  are  now  working  on  a system  of  teaching  reading,  back  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  in  children  as  young  as  2 and  3 years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  we  are  working  with  a group  of  educable  mentally 
retarded  children  who  are  being  taught— and  this  again  is  with  one  of 
Professor  Kirk’s  students — -to  read  by  the  use  of  a new  system  involv- 
ing learning  to  type  on  an  electric  typewriter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  is  this? 

Dr.  Ianni.  In  Boston. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  school? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Boston  University. 

Dr.  Ianni.  And  they  are  being  taught  to  read  as  early  as  4 and  5 
years  of  age  with  this  new  system. 

We  are  also  evaluating  some  of  the  new  systems  of  phonetic  reading, 
some  of  the  systems  such  as  the  Pittman  system  where  we  have  the 
augmented  Roman  alphabet,  to  see  how  these  work. 

And  finally,  I think  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time  is  having  a 1-year  study  on  all  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  reading  in  all  of  the  various  schools  through  the 
United  States.  So  after  1 year,  perhaps  we  will  have  some  data  on 
how  successful  they  have  been. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  setting  up  a reading  study  group,  headed 
by  Professor  Levin  to  look  continuously  at  basic  research  in  this  area. 

HANDICAPPED  LEARNERS 

Finally— you  mentioned  handicapped  learners — let  me  say  a few 
words  about  that.  I have  mentioned  our  project  on  compressed 
speech  for  the  blind  so  many  times  that  every  time  I start  to  say  it, 
I get  stares  sometimes,  but  this  project  is  going  on  so  well,  I do  want 
to  tell  you  just  a little  bit  about  the  program  that  is  being  carried 
on  there  and  the  progress  that  is  being  performed. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  the  basic  project  at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
they  were  able  to  teach  blind  children  how  to  read  through  compressed 
speech  or  listening  at  4 times  the  speed  of  Braille,  or  about  240  words 
per  minute.  This  is  only  10  words  per  minute  slower  than  children 
with  normal  intelligence  and  full  sight  can  read. 

We  now  have  two  additional  contracts  with  Louisville  to  continue 
this  system.  They  are  reasonably  certain  that  in  6 months,  they  will 
have  brought  the  system  up  to  a point  where  they  can  teach  children, 
blind  children  with  normal  intelligence,  to  read  through  listening  at 
450  words  per  minute. 

And  the  project  director  told  me  just  recently  that  with  able 
college-bound  students,  they  feel  they  will  be  able  to  get  them  to 
read  at  800  words  per  minute,  which  surprisingly  is  almost  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  child  with  normal  sight. 
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One  of  the  great  problems  here  has  been  the  number  of  teachers 
who  are  completely  dedicated  to  this  system  of  Braille,  so  our  third 
contract  with  the  University  of  Louisville  which  we  have  just  signed 
is  to  develop  a training  system  which  will  first  use  compressed  speech 
along  with  Braille  to  help  the  teacher  and  the  child  both  to  learn 
the  system,  and  finally,  to  set  up  demonstrations  of  how  this  system 
does  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  typewriter  we  heard  about  last 
year? 

Dr.  Ianni.  There  is  a special  machine  you  type  and  it  goes  straight 
onto  the  tape. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  very  expensive. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Quite  expensive. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  for  the  blind? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  were  told  last  year  about  it  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ianni.  One  of  our  more  recent  studies  having  to  do  with  the 
mentally  retarded  is  the  study  in  Florida  with  Dr.  Leslie  Malpass  as 
the  project  director,  and  he  has  found  automated  teaching  machines 
are  significantly  more  effective  than  the  usual  methods  of  teaching 
mentally  retarded  children  to  read  and  spell. 

Professor  Kirk,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  on  that? 

Now,  essentially  this  is  basic  research.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
show  that  mentally  retarded  children  can  learn  through  automated 
procedures. 

EARLY  IDENTIFICATION  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

I think  at  this  point  we  would  expect  the  new  program  to  pick  this 
up  in  terms  of  demonstration.  We  are  still  working  on  early  identifi- 
cation of  the  mentally  retarded  and  I think  we  are  at  a point  now 
where  we  are  going  to  call  a national  conference  of  leaders  in  this  field 
to  again  assess  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  necessary  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  You  can  now 
identify  retardation  at  20  months? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes;  we  had  developed  through  one  contract  a system 
at  22  months. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Twenty-two  months? 

Dr.  Ianni.  This  is  still  experimental  and  by  no  means  has  been 
fully  tested  in  a large  number  of  situations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  next  step? 

Dr.  Ianni.  The  next  step  is  to  call  this  conference  to  get  together 
leaders  in  the  field  of  testing  mental  retardation,  physicians,  and 
others,  and  to  look  at  these  results  and  to  see  how  they  can  be  tested 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Ianni.  We  hope  to  have  this  set  up  for  this  summer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where? 

Dr.  Ianni.  We  have  not  chosen  the  site  for  it  yet. 

What  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  get  a university  to  make  application 
for  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  study  on  the  advantage  of  having 
the  retarded  in  one  class,  what  has  happened  to  that? 
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Dr.  Ianni.  This  is  continuing  and  again  this  will  have  to  be  field 
tested. 

This  is  one  of  the  parts  of  our  program  where  we  would  like  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  expansion. 

In  so  many  cases  these  findings  take  place  in  a laboratory  situation 
where  you  do  have  special  trainees  and  special  teachers.  The  next 
step  is  to  try  it  in  a large  number  of  settings  to  see  if  it  works  as  well 
elsewhere  as  it  does  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  part  of  the  program 
we  are  expanding  at  the  present  time. 

RESEARCH  WITH  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  research  projects  with  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes;  we  have  a number  of  these.  Our  most  recent  one 
is  at  Gallaudet  and  here  we  are  trying  to  develop  a new  system  of 
teaching  English  for  the  deaf.  We  hope  this  will  be  quite  successful 
also. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A new  system  of  teaching  English? 

Dr.  Ianni.  English;  that  is  right.  A new  system  of  teaching 
English.  Traditionally  we  have  found  there  are  three  major  problems 
associated  with  the  deaf,  that  is  in  teaching  in  this  area  the  teacher 
does  have  good  experience  and  good  training  in  terms  of  teaching  of 
the  deaf  but  the  materials  which  are  used  are  often  not  the  best  possible 
English  materials. 

So  in  this  project  we  will  have  a number  of  well-known  English 
scholars  working  with  teachers  of  English  for  the  deaf  in  developing 
new  materials. 

This  is  primarily  again  because  so  much  advancement  has  taken 
place  in  the  field  of  English  in  recent  years  and  these  materials  have 
to  be  updated. 

TEACHING  READING  AND  WRITING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  high  school  child  who  is  very  good 
at  reading  and  terrible  at  writing? 

Dr.  Ianni.  This  is  a problem  which  we  want  to  look  at  again  this 
coming  year.  I think  the  whole  area  of  high  school  training  in  reading 
and  writing  requires  a considerable  amount  of  reexamination.  For 
example,  traditionally  we  teach  reading  and  writing  in  the  elementary 
school  grades  and  then  do  nothing  else  about  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
child’s  years  in  school. 

Some  of  our  recent  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  time  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  special  reading  programs  and  retraining  in 
reading  in  the  secondary  school.  This  would  be  necessary  in  writing 
as  well,  and  at  one  of  our  curriculum  study  centers,  a center  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  they  are  developing  materials  where 
children  in  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  grade  will  actually  write  novels, 
for  example,  rather  than  just  reading  and  interpreting  noxels  which 
have  already  been  written. 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS  IF  MORE  THAN  REQUEST  IS  APPROPRIATED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Commissioner’s  explana- 
tion of  this  $7  million  cut  from  what  was  requested? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you? 

Could  you  use  any  more  if  the  committee  decided 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  decided  to  give  you  more? 

Dr.  Ianni.  We  could  very  definitely  use  more  money,  since  you 
have  asked. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  would  do  with  it. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Dr.  Ianni.  I think  for  example  this  program  of  field  testing  which 
is  so  important  in  our  view  of  finding  out  if  the  testing  does  work  in 
the  typical  school  setting — quite  apart  from  the  way  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  laboratories — is  a very  expensive  process.  In 
order  to  get  the  kinds  of  data  where  we  could  validly  and  with  com- 
plete honesty  say  we  have  tested  these  materials  in  a large  number  of 
settings,  we  found  they  work  as  well  outside  the  university  setting  as 
they  do  in  the  university  setting,  this  is  an  extremely  expensive 
process. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  The  whole  area  of  teacher 
training  becomes  very  necessary  once  you  start  dealing  with  materials. 

This  is  a very  expensive  process.  And  yet,  unless  you  do  this, 
unless  you  train  teachers  to  use  the  new  materials,  then  you  find  these 
materials  in  some  ways  almost  useless. 

I found  this  out  in  my  own  family.  We,  along  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  spent  perhaps  $7  million  on  developing  some  won- 
derful new  mathematics  to  teach  bright  kids  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
grades,  for  example,  high-school  level  geometry,  where  you  can  teach 
geometric  cocepts  in  the  first  grade. 

My  son  took  the  course.  He  came  home  one  night  and  said,  “I 
understand  what  is  wrong  with  the  course.  I understand  it,  the  other 
kids  understand  it,  but  the  teacher  doesn't  understand  it." 

In  many  cases  teachers  have  to  be  helped  to  learn  the  new  concept 
material.  So  certainly  in  the  whole  area  of  demonstrations  to  teach- 
ers, it  is  amazing  the  number  of  teachers  who  need  this. 

We  set  up  one  demonstration  center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
area  of  English.  We  set  it  up  for  25  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
In  the  first  week  of  operation,  they  received  over  400  applications 
from  places  as  far  away  as  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Providence,  R.I.  And  yet  they  had  to  turn  these  people  away 
because  they  could  only  take  care  of  the  individuals  in  this  particular 
area. 

SLOW  LEARNERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  talked  about  the  gifted  child,  what  about  the 
slow  learner?  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term,  “slow  learner"- — 
would  a D student  be  a slow  learner? 

Dr.  Ianni.  To  us,  “slow  learner"  is  not  necessarily  a D student. 
A D student  may  be  a D student  for  many  different  reasons. 

What  we  have  found  is,  as  I think  again,  four — let  me  say  four, 
quickly: 

One,  the  so-called  slow  learner  is  often  a slow  learner  for  many 
different  reasons.  Quite  often  he  may  be  quite  a highly  intelligent 
child  whose  real  problem  is  he  is  not  being  challenged  and  does  not 
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get  good  grades  in  school  and  spends  a good  bit  of  time  in  other 
activities. 

Second,  the  child  simply  does  not  have  the  ability  to  keep  up  with 
the  high  standards  that  are  set  in  class. 

There  is  a third  possible  reason  also,  however,  and  that  is  that  some- 
times the  so-called  slow  learner  does  not  have  the  same  academic 
orientation  that  you  will  find  in  the  child  who  is  going  on  to  college. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  suburban  areas,  for  example,  where  you 
find  in,  oh,  some  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  98  percent 
of  the  children  go  on  to  college.  Well,  you  do  have  another  group  of 
children  who  are  not  oriented  toward  college. 

So  many  of  the  new  materials,  the  physics  materials,  the  new  math 
materials,  in  some  cases  even  some  of  our  English  materials,  are 
oriented  toward  these  collegebound  students. 

Now,  when  new  courses  have  been  made  for  children  who  are  not 
oriented  in  this  direction  and  tend  to  go  into  a vocation  when  they 
leave  high  school,  what  normally  happens  is  the  people  preparing  the 
materials  water  them  down  and  what  they  do  is  to  make  them  not 
quite  as  good  in  many  ways  as  the  college-bound  materials. 

We  found  this  is  a mistake.  And  that  actually  what  you  really 
have  to  do  is  to  use  different  examples.  You  can  use  the  same  basic 
mathematical  concepts,  the  same  basic  physics  concepts,  and  the  same 
basic  materials  in  social  sciences  and  English,  but  what  one  has  to  do 
is  pick  a different  set  of  examples. 

Instead  of  picking  the  kinds  of  example  that  the  child  will  be  going 
over  in  college,  pick  something  that  is  related  to  the  kinds  of  vocational 
education  he  will  go  into. 

Finally,  the  fourth  reason  is  that  sometimes  we  have  a group  of 
children  who  might  be  called  late  bloomers.  They  do  not  show  a 
great  deal  of  success  early  in  life,  they  do  not  show  to  any  great 
advantage  in  learning,  but  seem  to  come  on  strong  toward  the  end. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  when? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Normally  this  tends  to  happen  in  our  studies  about  the 
sophomore  year — the  junior  year,  excuse  me,  in  high  school  and 
sometimes  in  junior  year  in  college,  sometimes  after  they  leave  college 
and  go  into  business. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  special  classes  for  the  slow  learner? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes;  there  are  slow  learner  classes  but  these  are  usually 
with  children  who,  through  testing,  have  been  shown  to  be  actual  slow 
learners. 

This  does  not  get  the  lazy  child  or  child  not  oriented  toward  the 
university.  You  can  do  a great  deal  with  these  people  later  in  life. 
I think  the  Department  of  Labor  has  already  reported  on  one  of  our 
projects  which  are  doing  jointly  with  them  in  Norfolk.  This  is  a 
method  developed. 

This  is  the  retraining  program.  And  there  what  we  have  found  is 
where  you  give  general  education,  plus  good  counseling,  plus  training, 
you  can  get  very  significant  advances  with  groups  of  individuals  who 
are  unemployed. 

In  6 months  some  increased  reading  comprehension  three  grades. 
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TIMELAG  BETWEEN  RESEARCH  AND  IMPLEMENTING  NEW  PRACTICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  On  these  two  research  and  development  centers  that 
we  have  established  in  this  fiscal  year,  what  are  some  of  the  accomp- 
lishments thus  far? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Actually  they  have  not  been  established.  But  let  me 
say  what  we  think 

Mr.  Michel.  What  do  you  anticipate? 

Dr.  Ianni.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  always  faced  is  tradi- 
tionally new  techniques  and  new  methods  of  education  have  been 
developed  again  in  the  laboratory  setting  and  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable lag  between  the  time  they  are  developed  and  when  they  are 
actually  put  into  operation  in  the  school. 

Estimates  of  this  lag  vary.  Some  of  the  early  studies  show  as  high 
as  75  years.  Some  of  the  more  recent  studies  show  there  is  a 25-year 
lag  between  when  the  research  is  conducted  and  when  it  is  put  in 
schools. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  does  not  speak  well  for  education. 

Mr.  Keppel.  No. 

Dr.  Ianni.  No,  frankly,  it  does  not.  There  is  a resistance  on  the 
part  of  administrators  to  accept  what  is  shown  by  educational  re- 
search. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  we  set  this  up  is  to  get  some  interchange 
between  administrator  and  university  faculty. 

If  we  have  found  anything  in  our  curriculum  projects,  when  you 
bring  teacher,  administrator,  and  scholar  together,  before  you  start 
developing  a course,  then  you  get  some  understanding  of  what  is 
necessary  in  the  schoolroom,  how  the  administrator  feels  about  it  and 
so  on.  So  I think  this  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  centers. 

There  are  other  advantages  also.  One  of  the  great  advantages  in 
research  today  is  that  under  the  present  project  system,  a university 
can  bring  a researcher  to  the  university  for  a short  period  of  time,  1 to 
2 years  of  research,  and  say  “We  have  a grant  from  NIH,  or  the 
Office  of  Education;  I want  you  to  work  on  this  problem. ” You  can 
work  on  it  for  2 years,  then  you  have  to  reapply  for  additional  funds. 

Research  is  a continuous  process.  And  through  these  centers  we 
hope  to  build  up  groups  of  individuals  who  will  work  continuously  on 
a particular  educational  project  over  a long  period  of  time. 

This  is  how  the  great  advances  came  in  military  research  and 
medical  research,  by  getting  individuals  working  continuously  on 
particular  problems. 

Third  and  finally,  I think  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  will  be 
to  overcome  the  dearth  of  information  available  to  teachers  and 
researchers  on  what  is  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  you 
could  as  I do,  get  a chance  to  look  at  research  applications  as  they  come 
in  here  and  elsewhere,  you  will  often  find  that  an  individual  in  Cal- 
ifornia wants  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  that  someone  in  Illinois  has 
been  doing  for  a long  period  of  time. 

Well,  these  centers  will  also  serve  as  a focal  point  for  disseminating 
information. 

I do  not  think  I would  speak  with  any  false  optimism  in  saying  I 
consider  these  to  be  the  most  important  steps  which  we  have  taken  in 
the  field  of  educational  research  in  a long  time.  And  the  major  pro- 
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fessional  society,  such  as  the  American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, has  gone  on  record  saying  this  is  something  very  badly  needed. 

These  centers  are  very  similar  to  the  agricultural  research  centers 
that  did  so  much  for  agricultural  research. 

Mr.  Michel.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
needed  in  every  State? 

Dr.  Ianni.  I think  Mr.  Fogarty  asked  me  what  I felt  should  be 
the  eventual  goal  for  this  program.  I would  say  every  State  should 
have  a center.  I think  every  State  would  very  easily  profit  by  having 
the  State  department  of  education  work  very  closely  with  the  univer- 
sity and  colleges  in  education.  This  does  not  suggest  it  would  have 
to  be  necessarily  State  by  State.  There  are  some  places  where  you 
might  want  to  consider  a regional  combination. 

Mr.  Michel.  I can  fully  understand  your  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in 
this  program;  but  here  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  I think 
we  would  have  to  take  the  view  that  we  feel  ‘ ‘cooperative  research’ ’ 
ought  to  mean  cooperation  between  States,  and  more  or  less  a regional 
complex. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes. 

By  the  way,  this  is  happening  more  and  more  often.  We  have  now 
one  of  our  most  interesting  small  college  programs,  it  is  a joint  pro- 
gram involving  small  colleges  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  including 
Hanover  College  working  with  several  other  colleges  in  a joint  research 
project.  This  is  happening  more  and  more  all  the  time. 

But  again,  the  question  was,  What  was  my  feeling  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ianni.  This  is  both  as  director  of  the  program  and  I think  as  a 
parent. 

Mr.  Flynt.  May  I say  a word,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  took  Agricul- 
ture almost  a century  to  cover  the  span  from  basic  research  in  the 
laboratory  to  application  in  the  field.  The  Land  Grant  Colleges 
were  begun  in  1862  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  and  a cooperative  research  program  was  created. 

Even  that  still  fell  short  of  translating  research  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  operating  farm,  because  the  farmer  felt  the  Government  could 
always  try  again  if  it  failed,  but  that  he  could  not.  He  would  go 
bankrupt  if  he  tried  a new  breed  of  chicken  that  did  not  lay  the 
amount  of  eggs  expected.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1913  brought 
another  element  in  it,  a middleman  between  the  experimental  research 
man  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  the  farmer.  And  this 
man  is  backed  up  by  an  enormous  paraphernalia  of  research  people 
and  specialists  in  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

It  is  the  scientific  miracle  of  our  age  that  we  can  produce  more 
things  than  we  can  eat,  more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can  use,  or  less  and 
less  labor  force. 

When  the  land-grant  colleges  were  established  in  1862  it  required 
56  percent  of  our  labor  force  to  provide  the  requisite  food  and  fiber; 
today  it  requires  only  8 percent  of  our  labor  force.  This  surpasses 
atomic  energy  or  anything  else.  All  of  these  other  things  are  puny 
compared  to  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  this 
long  span  of  time  to  pass  in  education.  If  we  can  build  centers  in 
which  basic  research,  experimentation  in  the  laboratory  situation, 
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field  testing  and  evaluation,  and  finally  try  out,  can  take  place,  through 
the  cooperation  of  a university,  a State  department  and  school  sys- 
tems we  might  create  an  institution  which  will  shorten  the  lag  to  5 or 
10  years.  You  cannot  expect  basic  research  to  become  immediately 
operative — people  want  to  see  it  tested  out  and  proved. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  a farmer,  we  were  dealing  with  his  very 
livelihood.  In  education  we  are  dealing  with  the  minds  of  men,  and 
there  is  a deep  moral  question  involved. 

I think  if  there  is  any  one  great  contribution  we  can  make  to 
educational  research,  it  is  to  get  these  centers  going. 

I do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  them  develop  so  rapidly  that  their 
findings  cannot  be  absorbed.  They  have  to  have  trained  people  to 
man  them  and  I think  beginning  with  two  and  adding  five,  will  allow 
us  to  see  what  will  happen.  We  believe  the  center  concept  will 
prove  itself,  and  I am  confident  that  over  a period  of  time  we  will  not 
be  duplicating  one  another. 

Agricultural  research  has  not  duplicated  itself  to  a bad  extent  . This 
is  probably  the  one — the  finest  kind  of  institution  we  could  produce 
that  would  make  ideas  and  action  come  together  without  waiting  for 
a generation  of  time  and  for  all  of  us  to  be  dead  before  we  know 
whether  it  will  work. 

Mr.  Michel.  Very  well. 

Well,  it  has  been  an  educational  afternoon. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right  we  will  adjourn  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 
Cooperative  Research 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 

Appropriation : 


1964  $11,  500,  000 

1965  17,  000,  000 


Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

1965 

Increase  or 

estimate 

estimate 

decrease 

Cooperative  research  (total  obligations) 

$11,  500, 000 

$17, 000, 000 

$5, 500, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

1965 

Increase  or 

estimate 

estimate 

decrease 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  (total  obligations  by 
object) 

$11, 500, 000 

$17, 000, 000 

$5,  500, 000 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $11,  500,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 17,  000,  000 


Total  change 5,  500,  000 

INCREASES 

Mandatory : 

1.  Continuation  costs  for  nonprogramed  research  activities $1,  877,  038 

2.  Continuation  costs  for  programed  research  activities: 

(а)  Language,  arts,  and  humanities 524,  697 

(б)  Social  science 249,  791 

(c)  Teacher  preparation 330,  000 

3.  Continuation  costs  for  research  and  development  centers 1,  000,  000 


Subtotal  mandatory  increases 3,  981,  526 


Program  increases: 

1.  For  programed  research  activities: 

(а)  Language,  arts,  and  humanities 232,  000 

(б)  Teacher  preparation 170,  000 

2.  For  research  and  development  centers 1,  500,  000 


Subtotal  program  increases 1,  902,  000 


DECREASES 

1.  For  nonprogramed  research  activities —$306,665 

2.  For  programed  research,  human  resources —76,  861 


Subtotal  program  decreases —383,  526 


Total  net  change  requested 5,  500,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Continuation  costs:  An  increase  of  $3,981,526  is  required  for  continuation 
costs  in  1965. 

For  language,  arts,  and  humanities:  An  increase  of  $232,000  will  provide  for 
approximately  three  additional  basic  and  applied  research  projects,  two  addi- 
tional curriculum  centers,  two  additional  demonstrations,  and  two  additional 
developmental  activities  in  this  area. 

For  teacher  preparation:  An  increase  of  $170,000  will  provide  approximately 
eight  projects  including  basic  and  applied  research,  curriculum  improvement, 
demonstrations,  and  developmental  activities. 

For  research  and  development  centers:  An  increase  of  $1,500,000  will  permit 
the  establishment  of  from  three  to  five  additional  centers. 

For  nonprogramed  research:  A decrease  of  $306,665  is  anticipated  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  programed  areas  which  has  reduced  the  areas  under  nonpro- 
gramed research. 

For  human  resources:  A decrease  of  $76,861  in  continuation  costs  is  estimated. 
Several  projects  were  completed  in  the  past  year,  and  hence  fewer  projects  are 
continued  into  1965. 
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Significant  items  in  House  Appropriations  Committee  report  V-<§ 


Item 

1964  House  report,  cooperative  research: 
The  committee  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  small  colleges 
of  education  are  not  participating  in 
this  program.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  the  program  would  benefit 
from  their  participation,  and  these 
schools  would  benefit  by  participat- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion take  active  steps  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  small  colleges  of  educa- 
tion to  assume  a role  in  this  program 
(p.  12  of  the  House  report). 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 

Meetings  have  been  held  on  a regional 
basis  with  staff  members  at  the  small 
colleges  of  education  to  discuss  the 
program  and  specific  problems  asso- 
ciated with  applications.  Curriculum 
centers  which  have  been  established 
are  inviting  staff  members  from 
smaller  colleges  to  work  as  part  of 
the  staff  in  order  to  obtain  experience 
in  research  programs;  and  research 
specialists  from  major  universities  are 
being  made  available  to  various  small 
colleges  for  consultation  in  designing 
research  proposals. 


Cooperative  research , Office  of  Education 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Other  services 

$11, 500, 000 

$17,000,000 

$5, 500,000 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  cooperative  research  program  promotes  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment under  Public  Law  531  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
“to  enter  into  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  State  educational  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education.”  The  purpose  and  effect 
of  this  program  has  been  to  provide  support  for  the  development  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  applications  of  existing  knowledge  at  all  levels  of  American  education. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has  received  more  than  2,600  requests  for 
support  at  all  levels  of  education.  From  this  number  700  projects  have  been 
approved  for  support.  These  are  located  in  145  colleges  and  universities  and  18 
State  educational  agencies  in  46  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam.  The  projects  deal  with  a wide  variety  of  topics  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  elementary  level,  researchers  are  studying  how  children  develop  mathe- 
matical concepts,  how  to  stimulate  a young  child’s  intellectual  development,  the 
use  of  guidance  techniques  to  improve  learning,  and  how  parents  can  help  children 
to  appreciate  school  achievement.  At  the  high  school  level,  studies  are  being 
conducted  on  the  characteristics  of  high  schools  with  excellent  English  and  science 
programs,  the  encouragement  of  able  students,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
child’s  background  and  educational  motivation  and  school  adjustment.  Studies 
of  higher  education  include  how  to  insure  that  able  students  will  go  on  to  college, 
why  capable  students  do  not  continue  in  college,  the  effectiveness  of  college  level 
instruction  in  freshmen  composition,  and  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  that 
result  from  a college  education. 

As  the  program  is  presently  organized,  support  is  given  to  the  following  activi- 
ties: Basic  research,  curriculum  improvement  programs,  demonstrations,  develop- 
mental activities,  research  and  development  centers,  and  small  contract  activities. 

(1)  Some  of  the  most  significant  achievements  in  basic  and  applied  research 
have  occurred  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  where  research  has  produced  the 
following  results: 

Educable  mentally  retarded  children  educated  in  special  classes  have  been 
shown  to  be  more  advanced  academically  and  socially  than  comparable 
retardates  attending  regular  classes. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  retarded  children  can  learn  to  read  and 
spell  more  effectively  through  the  use  of  special  teaching  machines  and  pro- 
gramed instruction.  Mentally  retarded  children  in  public  schools  gained 
more  than  six  times  as  many  words  with  automated  instruction  than  those 
who  use  conventional  methods  of  instruction. 

Research  has  shown  that  mentally  retarded  children  can  learn  abstract 
ideas  as  easily  as  they  can  learn  rote  facts.  Yet  educational  programs  for 
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the  mentally  retarded  have  often  emphasized  the  constant  repetition  of 
factual  content. 

In  a special  educational  program  developed  by  a cooperative  research 
project,  those  mental  retardates  who  come  from  deprived  home  backgrounds 
can  often  improve  sufficiently  in  a relatively  brief  period  of  time  to  be  removed 
from  special  classes  and  placed  in  regular  public  school  classrooms. 

These  and  other  research  studies  have  shown  conclusively:  (1)  The  increased 
importance  of  early  identification  of  the  mentally  retarded,  (2)  the  desirability  of 
establishing  special  classes  for  these  children  (3)  the  need  for  continuous,  system- 
atic evaluation  of  children  to  determine  if  some  have  progressed  sufficiently  to 
profit  from  regular  classes,  (4)  the  need  for  specialized  programs  of  instruction 
which  make  use  of  automated  devices  and  other  modern  methods,  and  (5)  the 
desirability  of  highly  trained  teachers  and  well-designed  curriculums. 

(2)  The  curriculum  improvement  program  is  designed  to  improve  teaching 
materials  at  all  levels  of  education.  Under  this  program,  university  scholars, 
teachers,  and  administrators  work  together  to  develop  methods  and  materials  in 
various  fields  of  education  based  on  what  is  known  about  how  children  learn.  The 
next  step  is  to  try  out  the  new  materials  and  methods  and  evaluate  them  in  actual 
classrooms  before  making  them  available  to  schools. 

Several  large-scale  centers  for  the  improvement  of  English  curriculums  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  have  already  been  initiated.  These  centers 
cover  the  entire  range  of  English  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  One 
center  is  developing  a comprehensive  and  coordinated  English  program  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  for  an  entire  State.  Another  is  developing 
reading  and  English  materials  for  grade  7 through  9 for  students  in  culturally 
deprived  urban  areas.  One  of  the  newer  centers  is  developing  materials  to  teach 
English  to  students  for  whom  this  is  not  the  only  language.  Previous  research 
has  indicated  that  the  education  of  cultural  minorities  in  the  United  States — 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Puerto  Ricans — has  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
ability  of  these  persons  to  handle  English.  The  materials  developed  in  this  center 
will  greatly  improve  the  educational  experience  of  these  persons.  Still  another 
center,  which  is  developing  a special  English  program  for  college-bound  students, 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  single  projects  in  American  edu- 
cation and  one  which  will  vastly  improve  high  school  course  work  in  English. 

In  the  first  2 years  of  the  social  studies  program,  10  projects  dealing  with  cur- 
riculum improvement  have  been  initiated  at  a number  of  educational  levels  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  following  results : 

1.  A curriculum  of  30  teaching  units  for  grades  8,  9,  and  10  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  major  public  issues  in  American  life  will  be  organized  around 
persistent  social  problems  which  students  understand  and  which  they  must 
face  as  adults. 

2.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  that  occurs  in  the  teaching  of 
American  history  in  grades  5,  8,  and  11  and  the  development  of  new  ma- 
terials to  replace  those  eliminated. 

3.  A comprehensive  set  of  basic  concepts  from  the  social  studies  disciplines 
taught  in  the  college  and  university  that  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  social  studies  program  as  well. 

Since  fiscal  year  1964,  the  curriculum  improvement  program  has  been  broadened 
to  include  all  of  the  subject  matter  areas  of  learning.  As  a result  projects  have 
been  funded  not  only  in  English  and  social  studies,  but  in  art,  music,  and  voca- 
tional education  as  well.  In  all  areas,  requests  for  curriculum  projects  have  been 
running  15  to  20  times  higher  than  the  number  which  can  possibly  be  funded. 

(3)  The  demonstration  program  is  designed  to  promote  the  development  of 
new  educational  techniques  and  to  identify  the  more  promising  ones.  It  also 
seeks  to  display  and  to  disseminate  those  new  advances  in  educational  technology 
to  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  Although  this  program  is  still  a relatively  small 
one,  its  ability  to  influence  educational  practice  and  to  reduce  the  substantial 
timelag  that  occurs  between  research  and  practice  is  already  evident. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  demonstrations  is  being  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  cooperative  research  program  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  this 
program,  vocational  training  is  offered  along  with  general  education  and  guidance 
services  to  unskilled,  unemployed  adults  over  a period  of  12  months.  The  results 
indicate  that  they  learn  sufficient  skills  and  appropriate  motivation  to  qualify 
them  for  skilled  trades.  The  evidence  for  success  is  substantial:  The  dropout 
rate,  for  example,  for  manpower  retraining  projects  is  usually  about  40  percent 
even  in  programs  lasting  only  a few  months.  After  1 year  the  dropout  rate  for 
this  program,  however,  has  been  only  8 percent.  The  average  reading  ability 
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of  the  total  groups  has  been  raised  1.04  years  during  the  first  6 months  of  training, 
while  the  reading  ability  of  functional  illiterates  has  been  raised  1.87  years. 
Some  individuals  have  made  gains  of  as  much  as  3 years  during  this  first  6 months. 
This  demonstration  has  attracted  national  attention  and  will  serve  as  a model 
for  both  literacy  and  employment  training. 

Another  demonstration  is  underway  which  shows  how  to  present  children 
with  a genuine  understanding  of  mathematical  thinking,  how  to  provide  a more 
active  and  creative  role  for  the  child  in  the  classroom,  how  to  teach  relatively 
advanced  mathematics  to  younger  children,  and  how  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  all  teaching  and  learning.  Large  numbers  of  elementary  school  children  have 
been  taught  mathematics  with  materials  developed  by  this  program  for  the  past 
3 years  and  its  great  success  has  attracted  international  attention.  This  project 
has  now  been  adopted  by  several  large  school  systems  throughout  the  Nation 
and  was  recently  featured  in  a national  magazine  as  the  most  challenging  and 
workable  math  program  in  the  country  for  grades  kindergarten  through  nine. 

The  demonstration  program  has  also  been  most  useful  as  a means  of  encouraging 
small  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  research-related  programs.  For 
example,  contracts  for  the  two  demonstrations  just  described  were  signed  with 
two  colleges  whose  student  population  is  less  than  1,000.  The  program  has  also 
served  to  encourage  full  cooperation  between  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
the  public  schools.  As  with  the  curriculum  program,  requests  from  schools  to 
use  and  demonstrate  newly  developed  materials  and  techniques  have  far  exceeded 
that  which  can  be  filled. 

(4)  A fourth  major  effort  has  been  the  continued  stimulation  of  new  research 
efforts  and  the  development  of  new  techniques.  With  aspects  of  education 
where  there  has  been  little  emphasis  upon  research,  the  program  has  supported 
conferences  and  seminars  to  encourage  research  and  development.  Where  re- 
search has  been  more  abundant,  the  program  has  supported  the  examination  and 
evaluation  of  past  studies  and  the  projection  of  needed  new  research. 

The  research  and  development  seminar  of  music  education  held  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  a successful  developmental  activity 
in  a long  neglected  area.  An  outstanding  group  of  composers,  concert  artists, 
musicians,  critics,  music  educators,  musicologists,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
music  theorists  met  to  make  recommendations  on  the  improvement  of  music 
education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  seminar  was  unique  in 
that  leaders  from  these  disparate  fields  of  music  were  able  to  work  together  toward 
the  common  goal  of  improving  music  education  in  the  schools.  Among  their 
many  recommendations  was  the  development  of  pilot  high  school  courses  which 
would  integrate  the  performance,  literature,  and  theory  of  music. 

(5)  Two  other  activities — the  small  contract  program  designed  to  encourage 
young  researchers  at  the  smaller  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  research  and 
development  centers  program  which  brings  State  departments  of  education, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  local  schools  together  in  joint  programs  to 
resolve  major  educational  problems — were  started  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Both 
have  had  considerable  success  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 

I.  Nonprogramed  support 

A total  of  $8  million  is  requested  for  nonprogramed  research  and  development 
projects  in  1965.  Of  this  amount,  $3,245,000  is  for  new  research  and  development 
projects  and  $4,755,000  is  for  continued  support  of  existing  research.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,570,373  above  the  1964  level  with  emphasis  on  small 
contracts,  demonstrations,  and  curriculum  improvement  programs. 

The  basic  and  applied  research  area  continues  to  attract  an  increasing  number 
and  variety  of  scientists,  scholars,  researchers,  teachers,  and  administrators  to  a 
research-oriented  approach  to  school  improvement  programs.  The  proposals 
now  being  received  underscore  the  need  for  continued  emphasis  on  basic  research 
to  provide  the  firm  footing  upon  which  this  planned  change  and  development  can 
take  place.  The  University  of  Louisville  research  project,  which  developed  a 
system  for  teaching  the  blind  to  “read”  through  rapid  speech  recordings  at  four 
times  the  speed  of  Braille,  is  an  example  of  the  payoff  of  basic  research.  As 
important  and  dramatic  a breakthrough  as  this  represented,  additional  basic 
research  is  still  required  to  insure  that  the  full  value  and  implications  of  this  im- 
portant new  discovery  are  realized. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  a new  contract  was  signed  with  Louisville  for  further  explora- 
tion of  the  limits  to  which  this  new  technique  can  be  developed.  Evidence  from 
earlier  studies  indicated  that  while  the  initial  experiment  proved  that  blind  chil- 
dren with  average  intelligence  could  quadruple  their  rate  of  comprehension,  able, 
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college-bound  blind  children  might  be  able  to  progress  even  further — perhaps  to 
10  times  the  rate  of  Braille.  Other  researchers  are  now  asking:  “If  the  Louisville 
technique  for  rapid  speech  recordings  works  so  well  with  blind  children,  could  it 
not  be  adapted  for  other  groups  of  children  with  learning  problems  (the  mentally 
retarded  or  the  emotionally  disturbed,  for  example)  with  equally  beneficial  re- 
sults?” And  could  it  not  be  used  with  adults  whose  reading  problems  form  a 
serious  handicap  for  employment  and  cultural  improvement?  Only  additional 
basic  and  applied  research  can  supply  the  answers  to  such  questions. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  application  for  the  curriculum 
improvement  programs  will  far  exceed  the  present ‘experience  where  15  applica- 
tions are  being  received  for  every  award.  In  addition  to  meeting  this  anticipated 
increase,  other  urgent  needs  demand  an  expanded  curriculum  improvement  pro- 
gram in  1965.  Most  of  the  curriculum  materials  presently  developed  have  been 
essentially  suburban  programs,  aimed  at  the  average  or  superior  child  from  the 
typical  community.  With  the  exception  of  the  Project  English  center  established 
in  New  York  City,  none  has  yet  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  learners — 
the  culturally  different,  the  child  from  the  isolated  rural  community,  the  migrant 
worker,  and  other  such  groups.  Yet  research  makes  clear  the  fact  that  these 
children  often  have  special  needs  which  require  special  curriculum  materials — 
often  of  a remedial  nature — if  they  are  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  educa- 
tion. In  some  cases  entirely  new  materials  will  have  to  be  developed  while  in 
others — the  new  math,  Project  English,  and  the  new  physics,  for  example — it  will 
be  largely  a matter  of  adapting  materials  which  have  already  been  developed  and 
shown  to  be  far  superior  to  existing  materials.  Another  urgent  need  is  for  the 
improvement  of  introductory  courses  at  the  college  and  junior  college  level. 

In  1965  one  of  the  important  new  directions  of  the  demonstration  program  will 
be  the  establishment  of  programs  at  a number  of  small  universities  and  colleges 
to  upgrade  research  skills  and  knowledge  of  faculty  at  these  institutions.  Large 
pools  of  talent  and  competence  are  present  at  such  institutions  and,  with  help 
from  established  scientists  and  researchers,  the  potential  of  these  institutions  can 
be  realized.  Another  effort  will  be  to  stimulate  teachers  and  students  at  the  small 
college  and  university  to  become  actively  engaged  in  the  teacher  institutes  which 
will  demonstrate  the  use  of  new  curricular  materials  and  techniques.  Their  in- 
volvement along  with  the  growing  number  of  teachers  and  personnel  from  State 
educational  agencies  should  help  to  insure  that  the  best  methods  and  materials 
developed  through  research  are  available  and  that  there  are  teachers  trained  in 
their  use. 

Continued  improvement  in  research  knowledge  and  techniques  is  not  solely 
dependent  upon  the  number  and  variety  of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
currently  conducted.  A number  of  allied  activities  are  equally  essential  to  the 
continued  development  and  improvement  of  research.  Research  findings  in 
specialized  areas,  such  as  mental  retardation,  school  dropouts,  underachievement 
among  culturally  deprived,  and  instructional  methods  must  be  carefully  examined 
and  integrated  to  pave  the  way  for  further  research  and  development  efforts  and 
to  make  information  on  the  best  techniques  and  materials  available  to  educational 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  research  conferences  and  seminars  several  different  types  of 
activities  are  essential:  (1)  the  critical  analysis  and  integration  of  past  research 
findings,  (2)  the  development,  collection,  and  distribution  of  research  instruments, 
(3)  the  development  of  models,  classification,  schemes,  and  theories  to  explain 
findings,  (4)  the  development,  tryout,  and  revision  of  experimental  techniques  and 
materials  to  be  used  for  future  research  and  experimentation,  and  (5)  research 
participation  seminars  to  help  train  young  researchers. 

In  1965  two  new  exploratory  research  probes  in  critically  important  areas  will 
be  initiated.  As  research  in  reading  has  progressed  it  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  that  there  is  a strong  connection  between  the  way  in  which  children 
learn  spoken  language  and  their  eventual  experience  in  learning  to  read.  The 
first  evidences  of  this  came  in  a cooperative  research  project  which  indicated 
conclusively  that  children  simply  do  not  think  or  speak  in  the  “ I see  the  dog — you 
see  the  dog”  manner  in  which  many  reading  primers  are  written.  The  question 
that  still  is  unanswered  is  how  early  language  training  of  children  can  best  be 
utilized  in  their  learning  to  read.  When  one  considers  that  reading  is  one  of  the 
two  most  important  basic  skills  the  child  learns  in  elementary  school  and  so  much 
depends  upon  it  later,  the  urgency  of  this  problem  becomes  apparent.  The  other 
important  skill  acquired  in  elementary  school  is,  of  course,  arithmetic  and  number 
skill.  Here  the  unanswered  question  is  what  the  relationship  is  between  learning 
to  read  and  learning  arithmetic.  By  bringing  together  the  leading  psychologists, 
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reading  specialists,  mathematicians,  and  linguists  in  the  country  the  Office  hopes 
to  start  the  basic  research  which  will  some  day  provide  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  activities  of  fiscal  year  1964  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  requests  and  its  potential  for  promoting  the  continued  expansion  of 
educational  research  opportunities  is  the  area  of  small  contracts.  In  the  first 
3 months  after  this  activity  was  initiated,  over  100  applications  had  been  received. 
In  one  contract,  for  example,  a Nobel  Prize  winner  is  experimenting  with  a new 
approach  to  teaching  children  number  skills,  while  in  another  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  counseling  system  of  an  entire  State  is  being  tested. 

II.  Programed  support 

To  support  these  activities  in  1965,  $5,500,000  is  requested.  Of  this  amount, 
$2,757,000  is  for  new  research  and  $2,743,000  is  for  continuation  costs.  An 
increase  of  $1,429,627  over  1964  is  requested  to  support  additional  research  and 
development  activites  with  special  emphasis  on  key,  broad,  problem  areas  in 
education  which  demand  immediate  solution. 

The  initial  phases  of  programed  research  have  now  been  established  in  English, 
talent  development,  social  sciences  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  teacher  education. 
In  all  of  these  areas,  a firm  research  base  has  been  established  and  new  curriculum 
materials  have  been  or  are  being  produced  as  a result  of  this  research.  The 
effects  of  these  materials  in  advancing  education  excellence  are  most  visible  in 
Project  English.  In  this  project  the  first  move  was  to  determine  what  research 
had  to  be  developed  and  carried  out  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English  at  all 
levels.  These  developmental  activities  paved  the  way  for  the  second  step — to 
authorize  new  and  critically  needed  basic  and  applied  research  projects.  Over 
70  such  research  projects  have  been  implemented  covering  reading,  linguistics, 
spelling,  composition,  and  many  other  areas.  Based  on  such  research  studies, 
12  curriculum  improvement  centers  have  been  established  to  carry  out  step  3 — 
the  development  of  new  materials  and  methods  for  use  in  the  schools.  The 
Office  is  only  now  beginning  to  take  the  fourth  step  in  Project  English — the 
establishment  of  a number  of  centers  to  demonstrate  the  new  materials  and 
techniques. 

Funds  are  requested  for  1965  to  continue  the  progress  established  in  English, 
social  sciences,  talent  development,  and  teacher  education,  and  to  establish  a new 
and  critical  area — the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Another  new  activity  for  1965  will 
be  college-level  curriculum  improvement  programs  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  As  new  high  school  materials  are  produced  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  necessary  for  college  courses  to  adjust  to  the  higher  level 
of  attainment  shown  by  high  school  students. 

Language,  arts,  and  humanities. — An  amount  of  $2,410,000  is  requested  for 
activities  in  this  area  including  $1,132,000  for  new  research  and  $1,278,000  for 
continuation  costs.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $756,697  over  1964. 

Language,  the  arts,  and  humanities  represent  the  major  areas  of  cultural  appre- 
ciation and  performance  taught  in  our  schools.  While  great  attention  has  been 
given  to  improvement  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  similar  concern  for  the 
cultural  arts  is  much  more  recent.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  cultural  attain- 
ment by  American  students  is  just  as  important  as  scientific  progress. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  English  at  all  levels  and  in  each  of  the 
program  areas  from  developmental  activities  through  demonstration.  Two  of  the 
most  important  areas  in  1965  are  reading  and  the  development  of  composition 
skills  in  young  children.  One  of  the  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  Project 
English  in  1965  will  be  the  establishment  of  a number  of  studies,  each  testing  the 
various  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  a variety  of  educational  settings. 

In  composition  the  problem  is  almost  as  acute.  Project  English  in  1965  will 
establish  a research  program  to  determine  at  what  age  and  in  what  form  the 
teaching  of  writing  skills  can  and  should  be  introduced  in  the  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, curriculum  materials  will  be  developed  to  help  produce  better  writers  at  all 
grade  levels.  Later,  demonstrations  of  these  methods  and  materials  will  be  held. 

The  success  of  Project  English  has  focused  attention  on  the  educational  needs 
of  all  areas  of  cultural  development  of  American  students.  National  interest  and 
educational  practice  now  demand  a major  effort  in  the  arts,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  our  national  culture  and  values.  Illustrative  of  the  scores 
of  important  questions  to  which  research  efforts  must  be  addressed  are  the  follow- 
ing: How  are  the  arts  and  humanities  creators  of  values  (and  exactly  what  values) 
for  the  student  in  our  society?  How  can  artistic  talent  be  identified  and  de- 
veloped? To  what  extent  can  or  should  art  courses  supplement  or  be  integrated 
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with  other  parts  of  the  curriculum  such  as  English,  philosophy,  and  history?  At 
what  points  and  to  what  extent  should  relative  emphasis  be  given  to  art  perform- 
ance and  art  appreciation?  How  can  the  museum  best  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  community?  How  can  museum  exhibits,  art 
collections,  dramatic  presentations,  and  musical  offerings  be  most  effectively 
utilized  in  the  educational  programs  of  schools  and  communities? 

The  conference  in  music  education  already  described  did  much  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  scholars,  performers,  and  educators  to  these  questions  and 
others,  and  they  are  already  eager  to  begin  the  task  of  doing  something  about 
them.  With  appropriate  stimulation,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  other 
social  scientists  with  the  necessary  research  skills  would  be  persuaded  to  work 
with  the  music  specialists  and  teachers  on  the  problems  that  are  of  most  concern. 

Human  resources. — An  amount  of  $915,000  is  requested  for  1965,  of  which 
$325,000  is  for  new  research  and  $590,000  is  for  continuation  costs.  This  repre- 
sents a decrease  of  $76,861  under  1964.  Because  several  projects  were  completed 
in  the  past  year,  the  need  for  continuation  costs  was  reduced  slightly. 

The  development  of  techniques  and  materials  in  this  area  are  critically  needed 
to  insure  that  the  educational  system  identifies  and  aids  all  groups  of  special 
learners — the  gifted,  the  mentally  retarded,  those  requiring  vocational  retraining, 
and  others.  Research  on  the  gifted  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  now  possible 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  special  educational  materials  which  will  make  a 
critical  difference  between  productive  education  and  wastage  of  talent. 

The  long  history  of  basic  research  in  mental  retardation  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  national  conference  on  early  identification  of  the  retarded  emphasize 
the  need  for  further  research  and  development  in  this  field.  The  needs  for  the 
blind  learner,  the  deaf  student,  and  others  are  equally  urgent.  While  applied 
research  toward  improving  instructional  methods  and  materials  for  these  students 
will  receive  support  through  the  handicapped  children  and  youth  program,  the 
need  will  continue  for  cooperative  research  support  of  basic  research  on  the 
fundamental  problems  and  potentials  of  retarded  and  other  handicapped  youth. 

With  the  amount  requested,  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  development  of 
such  activities  as  tests  of  early  identification  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  the 
studies  of  American  high  school  youth  in  Project  Talent.  In  addition  some  modest 
beginnings  would  be  made  in  another  area  of  critical  importance  in  developing 
human  resources  through  education — combating  functional  illiteracy.  One  of 
the  great  paradoxes  of  our  society  is  that  even  today  there  are  8 million  functional 
illiterates — individuals  with  less  than  6 years  of  schooling.  As  was  so  dramatically 
demonstrated  in  the  retraining  project  carried  out  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  literacy  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  preparing  unemployed  and  displaced  workers  for 
reentry  into  the  job  market. 

Social  sciences. — The  social  sciences  program  requests  $1,345,000  in  1965,  an 
increase  of  $249,791  over  1964.  Of  this  amount,  $800,000  is  for  new  research  and 
$545,000  is  for  continuation  costs. 

The  number  of  proposals  received  has  indicated  the  tremendous  interest  in 
this  area.  Within  3 months  after  the  announcement  of  the  program  in  Septem- 
ber 1962,  more  than  700  requests  for  information  had  been  received  from  histori- 
ans, economists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  geographers,  philosophers,  social 
psychologists,  professors  of  educ  ation,  teachers,  administrators,  and  State  edu- 
cation agency  personnel.  As  a result  of  these  inquiries  and  the  proposals  which 
followed,  14  projects  of  various  kinds  were  initiated  in  that  year.  Thirty  projects 
were  added  in  1964.  The  1965  request  will  permit  a small  expansion  in  the  support 
level  of  the  social  sciences. 

Teacher  preparation. — An  amount  of  $830,000  is  requested  in  1965  for  teacher 
preparation,  including  $500,000  for  new  research  and  $330,000  for  continuation 
costs.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  amount  available  in 
1964. 

This  area  was  established  in  1964  in  response  to  the  growing  need  for  improve- 
ment in  teacher  education  programs.  Excellence  in  teaching  is  certainly  the 
basis  for  excellence  in  education,  and  yet  no  one  really  knows  what  goes  into  the 
making  of  an  excellent  teacher.  Nor  do  we  really  know  what  kinds  of  training 
methods  are  best  suited  to  developing  those  skills,  attitudes,  and  characteristics 
which,  with  our  present  level  of  knowledge,  appear  to  be  associated  with  excel- 
lent teaching.  Basic  and  applied  studies  started  in  1964  enabled  researchers 
to  pursue  some  of  these  questions,  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  use  these  results 
in  designing  new  teacher  education  materials  and  programs.  The  $500,000 
requested  for  1965  will  allow  basic  research  in  additional  problems  and  would 
permit  a limited  number  of  demonstration  projects.  Present  evidence  suggests, 
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for  example,  that  we  can  do  a better  job  in  the  selection  of  students  for  teacher 
education  programs.  If  this  evidence  is  substantiated,  demonstration  projects 
might  be  established  to  show  how  this  might  be  done. 

III.  Research  and  development  centers 

The  estimate  for  the  research  and  development  center  program  started  in  1964  is 
$3,500,000,  an  increase  of  $2,500,000.  Funds  to  support  additional  centers  will 
amount  to  $2,500,000  and  funds  to  continue  the  two  centers  already  authorized  will 
require  $1  million. 

One  of  the  most  effective  approaches  for  promoting  educational  progress  is  the 
establishment  of  educational  research  and  development  centers.  The  centers  are 
designed  to  focus  on  the  key  problems  facing  education  and  to  carry  out  not  only 
the  basic  research  in  a problem  area,  but  to  translate  the  findings  of  basic  research 
into  carefully  tested  and  revised  educational  practices.  These  will  then  be  imple- 
mented and  further  tested  in  cooperating  local  school  systems  with  the  aid  of 
State  education  department  personnel.  Finally,  they  will  be  evaluated,  revised, 
and  made  available  through  appropriate  media  to  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

The  first  two  research  and  development  centers  were  established  in  fiscal  year 
1964  and  the  response  from  the  educational  and  scientific  community  has  been 
enthusiastic.  Over  30  proposals  from  major  universities  and  State  departments 
of  education  were  received.  The  Research  Advisory  Council,  which  must  review 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  proposals,  will  submit  its  recommendations  for 
the  two  centers  in  the  near  future.  The  funds  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965  will 
support  from  three  to  five  additional  research  and  development  centers,  which  will 
focus  on  the  key  problems  facing  education,  such  as  curriculum  evaluation  and  the 
teaching-learning  process. 

Summary  of  request 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Nonprogramed: 

New  __ 

$3,551,665 
2. 877, 962 

$3, 245, 000 
4, 755, 000 

Continuation _ 

Subtotal  __ _ _ 

6, 429, 627 

8, 000, 000 

Programed: 

Language,  arts,  and  humanities: 

New _ _ 

900,  000 
753, 303 

325. 000 
666, 861 

800. 000 
295, 209 

330,000 

1.132.000 

1.278.000 

325. 000 

590. 000 

800. 000 

545. 000 

500.000 

330. 000 

Continuation  

Human  resources: 

New 

Continuation _ 

Social  sciences: 

New 

Continuation. 

Teacher  preparation: 

New  

Continuation 

Subtotal 

4, 070, 373 

5,500,000 

Research  and  development  centers: 

New.  ...  

1,000,000 

2,500,000 
1, 000, 000 

Continuation 

Subtotal 

1,000,000 

3, 500, 000 

Grand  total  

11,500,000 

17,000, 000 
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Educational  Research  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Object  classification 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

10 

50 

75 

25  Other  services ...  . 

1 

446 

772 

Total,  Office  of  Education ... 

11 

496 

847 

ALLOCATION  TO  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

25  Other  services . 

23 

18 

18 

Total  obligations.  . ..  ... ...  . 

34 

514 

865 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Research  in  foreign  education  (dollar  equivalents)  (costs— 
obligations).. 

34 

514 

865 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation)  

-13 

380 

-380 

365 

-365 

400 

500 

500 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  continue  on  from  where  we  left  off  last  night  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  next  item  is  education  research  using  foreign  currencies. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  a statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  is  a continuation,  very  briefly,  of  the  program  that 
you  may  recall  was  initiated  2 years  ago.  The  amounts  are  com- 
parable. That  is,  they  are  not  quite  exactly  the  same  but  very  nearly 
the  same. 

The  program  would  involve  the  continuation  of  studies  which  have 
already  been  undertaken  in  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  there  is  some  consideration 
for  the  initiation  of  a program  of  cooperative  research  in  Yugoslavia. 
Otherwise,  sir,  it  is  as  much  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  exciting  to  report  on  what  is  being 
done  in  any  one  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  Flynt.  Yes;  in  India  and  Israel,  we  have  some  very  good 
projects  going  as  listed  on  pages  36  and  37. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  will  put  those  justifications  in  the  record 
at  the  end  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Flynt.  We  have  unusually  competent  people  in  Israel. 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Fogabty.  I notice  you  asked  for  $800,000  and  the  Department 
cut  you  back  to  $500,000.  Is  this  an  overall  policy  now  in  cutting 
back  all  of  those  foreign  currency  programs  because  of  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  these  don’t  affect  the  balance  of  payment.  What 
our  department  did  in  developing  a total  budget  was  to  establish  an 
assumption  that  we  should  endeavor  to  support  the  same  number  of 
new  projects  in  1965  that  we  did  in  1964.  This  $300,000  reduction 
was  just  to  hold  to  that  level. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  Well,  are  there  other  areas  in  this  bill  where  the 
balance  of  payments  does  enter  into? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  request  for  the  sup- 
port of  research  with  appropriated  dollars  in  foreign  countries,  we  have 
established  a basic  limit  of  holding  the  amount  of  money  to  a pre- 
determined level.  I think  the  figure  was  $8  million,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  are  research  opportunities  that  are  somewhat  greater 
than  are  being  supported.  But  this  support  is  controlled  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  consultation  with  us,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  President’s  Science  Adviser.  We  have  also  adopted 
some  policies  with  respect  to  the  support  of  international  research. 
We  have  appropriated  dollars  in  this  area  that  vary  with  those  in  this 
country. 

First  of  all,  a research  project  has  to  have  a higher  rating  of  ex- 
cellence to  be  supported  than  would  be  required  if  it  were  a project 
that  was  sponsored  by  an  institution  in  this  country. 

Second,  all  of  the  more  expensive  equipment  must  be  purchased  in 
this  country,  unless  it  would  seriously  disrupt  the  project. 

Third,  there  is  no  indirect  cost  associated  with  the  international 
project. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  Someone  brought  a project  to  my  attention  in  the 
cancer  field.  His  application  was  turned  down,  and  I just  assumed 
it  was  because  of  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  Dr.  Terry  and  I took  a look  at  this  scientist’s  school 
and  talked  with  him  about  his  project  about  a year  ago.  Dr.  Terry 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  project,  but  it  passed  all  the  way  up  and 
was  turned  down  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  is  because  a large  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  made  available  to  us  in  this  area,  if  not  all  of 
it,  has  reached  the  point  of  being  committed  for  continuation  projects. 
The  only  way  that  a new  project  can  come  in  is  when  projects  that 
are  completed  drop  out. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  That  was  a hard  dollars  program. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 


unobligated  balances 

Mr.  Fogabty.  With  the  unobligated  balance  from  1963  you  have 
$880,000  available  this  year,  but  the  budget  indicates  you  likely  will 
not  obligate  $365,000  of  the  amount  available.  Are  you  still  having 
difficulties  getting  final  approval  of  projects? 

Dr.  Ianni.  No;  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  are  having  just  the  opposite 
problem  in  Israel,  for  example.  The  way  projects  are  selected  there, 
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a local  committee  in  Israel  meets  to  consider  every  application,  and 
we  have  one  American  representative,  a former  member  of  our 
advisory  committee,  who  goes  and  sits  with  them.  We  recently  had 
a letter  from  him  indicating  he  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  the  project.  Every  project  he  received  was  at  least  as  good 
as  the  projects  we  have  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  cases,  they 
were  better. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  two  areas  where  the  Israelis  have  been 
doing  more  research  than  we  have.  One  is  in  the  area  of  the  identi- 
fication of  talented  youngsters,  where  we  have  some  of  the  best  people 
in  the  country. 

The  second  is  in  test  construction  where  they  have  people  like 
Louis  Guttman,  who  are  world  renowned  scholars,  in  this  particular 
area.  I think  from  these  projects,  we  will  certainly  get  results. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  all  well  and  good,  but  how  do  you  account 
for  $365,000  being  unobligated  at  the  end  of  1964? 

Dr.  Ianni.  It  takes  time.  This  is  an  international  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  this  year  about  which  I am  talking,  1964, 
not  1963. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes.  What  happens  is  that  you  have  to  have  the  meet- 
ings of  the  groups  in  Israel.  They  send  their  results  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  our  own  group  has  to  look  it  over  to  pass  on  the 
decisions  made  there.  Then  we  have  to  send  someone  over  to  negoti- 
ate the  contracts.  This  material,  then,  has  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  to  be  prepared  here  and  sent  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Department  of  State  back  overseas  again.  It  is  just 
a time-consuming  process.  They  have  already  selected  many 
projects  which  will  be  funded.  The  problem  is  getting  the  mechanics 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well  if  that  is  the  problem,  why  don’t  you  do 
something  about  getting  the  mechanics  worked  out? 

Mr.  Flynt.  A shortage  of  stalf  is  part  of  the  answer. 

Dr.  Ianni.  You  see,  we  can’t  put  on  any  new  staff  to  handle  this. 
We  have  to  use  our  existing  staff  and  they  have  to  take  time  from 
other  important  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel,  do  you  have  a question? 

Mr.  Michel.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  further  question.  Israel  has  more  doctors  per 
thousand  people  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Is  that  true 
of  people  in  education? 

Dr.  Ianni.  Yes  sir;  very  much  so.  They  have  some  of  the  best 
educational  researchers  in  the  world  there.  As  you  know  there  are 
a tremendous  number  of  doctors.  There  is  a story  that  if  someone 
yells  “doctor  ” a crowd  gathers  immediately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  thank  you. 
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JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(Following  is  the  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee.) 
Educational  Research  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation  - _ _ . _ _ . _ _ _ 

$500,000 
379,  733 

$500, 000 
365, 367 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  _ - . 

Total  . --  --  - - - - - - - - - - - - -- 

879, 733 

865, 367 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Research  in  foreign  education,  total  obligations  

Unobligated  balance. . . . . 

$514, 366 
365, 367 

$865, 367 

+$351, 001 
-365, 367 

Total  obligations  and  balance 

879, 733 

865,367 

-14,366 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . .. 

$50. 000 
464, 366 

$75, 000 
790, 367 

+$25, 000 
+326, 001 

Other  services  ..  

Total  obligations  by  object 

514, 366 

865, 367 

351,  001 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $500,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 379,  733 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward —365,  367 


1964  estimated  obligations 514,  366 

1965  estimated  obligations 865,  367 


Total  change 351,  001 


INCREASES 

For  program  items : 

1.  Research  projects $329,435 

2.  Comparative  education  projects 21,  566 


Total  increases 351,001 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Educational  research 

Research  projects  authorized  in  1964  for  which  negotiations  are  currently 
underway  will  be  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1965  in  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

The  level  of  new  research  requested  to  be  authorized  in  1965  is  a continuation 
of  the  1964  authorized  level.  New  research  will  be  initiated  in  Yugoslavia;  no 
new  research  funds  are  requested  for  Poland. 

Comparative  education  studies 

Field  studies  authorized  in  1964  for  which  negotiations  are  currently  underway 
will  begin  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
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Educational  research  ( special  foreign  currency  'program ) 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1961 

$30, 750 
9,000 

400.000 

800.000 
500, 000 

$30, 750 

$30, 750 

$30, 750 

1962 

1963 

Ox  ^ l 
O O i 
op; 
OO  ' 

o o ; 

OO 

400.000 

500.000 

1964 

500,000 

1965 

Educational  research  ( special  foreign  currency  program ) 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Travel  

$50,000 

464,366 

$75,000 

790,367 

+$25,000 

+326,001 

Other  services 

Total 

514,366 

865,367 

+351,001 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Authorization  and  purpose 

Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad  for, 
among  other  things,  scientific  research  and  the  promotion  and  support  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  development  (title  I,  sec.  104(k)). 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965,  the  same  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1964  for  purchase  of  currencies  in  India,  Israel,  Yugo- 
slavia, United  Arab  Republic,  Pakistan,  and  Poland.  Foreign  currencies  from 
these  countries  have  been  determined  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  in  excess  of 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and  will  be  used  for  educational  research, 
comparative  education  studies,  and  other  related  activities  educational  in  nature. 

A.  Cooperative  research  projects. — During  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964,  programs 
of  research  were  initiated  in  India  and  Israel.  In  India,  a total  of  18  projects  were 
considered  and  from  these,  nine  were  selected  for  immediate  support.  These 
projects  covered  areas  of  mutual  interest  in  India  and  the  United  States.  Illustra- 
tive are  the  following: 

One  project  seeks  to  determine  new  ways  in  which  to  identify  and  develop 
talented  youngsters  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Another  project  seeks  to  determine  techniques  for  dealing  with  dropout 
problems  at  all  levels  of  public  education. 

Two  of  the  projects  are  in  the  area  of  motivation  and  achievement — one 
concerns  itself  with  methods  of  motivating  high  school  students  to  achieve 
more  and  the  other  concerns  study  achievement  in  mathematics  at  three 
levels  of  education. 

In  Israel,  we  have  five  projects  now  underway: 

One  project  seeks  to  identify  cultural  values  of  students  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  students  can  be  helped  to  seek  self-improvement. 

A second  project  deals  with  the  improvement  of  written  language  skills. 

A third  project  is  concerned  with  identifying  and  developing  highly 
intelligent  and  creative  students  from  culturally  deprived  homes. 

A fourth  project  investigates  the  use  of  programed  learning  materials  for 
young  children. 

A fifth  project  will  develop  a series  of  tests,  which  can  be  used  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Israel,  to  measure  achievement  and  aptitude  in  the 
high  school. 

The  interest  of  the  scholars  and  researchers  in  these  countries  has  been  very 
keen  as  has  that  of  the  government  concerned.  The  Indian  Government,  for 
example,  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  costs  of  all  the  research  projects. 

Competent  educational  researchers  and  institutions  have  indicated  a continuing 
interest  in  starting  new  research.  The  following  funds  are  requested  to  fund  new 
projects  in  1965  and  to  provide  for  monitoring  the  existing  projects. 


India $120,000 

Israel 174,  000 
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Contact  has  been  made  with  researchers  and  Government  officials  in  Poland  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  proposals  will  be  received  and  negotiated  during  fiscal 
year  1964.  Programs  will  also  be  started  in  two  new  countries — the  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  and  Pakistan  covering  important  areas  of  educational 
concern  both  at  home  and  abroad,  such  as : 

1.  The  relationship  between  child  growth  and  development  and  education. 
These  projects  form  a basis  for  determining  if  different  child  rearing  techniques  in 
different  countries  affect  the  principles  of  education. 

2.  The  teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  Here  again,  the  cross-cultural  com- 
parison of  learning  to  read  and  write  will  form  an  immensely  valuable  basis  for 
solving  some  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  this  country  with  this  subject. 

3.  Adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  groups  of  differing  ability  such  as  the  men- 
tally retarded,  slow  learners,  average  students,  and  the  gifted. 

4.  Determination  of  causes  of  dropouts  from  school.  The  dropout  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  a major  one  and  is  an  equally  serious  one  in  other  countries. 
Through  these  projects  we  hope  to  determine  common  factors  related  to  dropouts. 

In  1965  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  research  programs  that  have  been  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  established  and  initiate  research  programs  in  one  new 
country — Yugoslavia — to  add  to  educational  knowledge  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  program  would  provide  answers  to  questions  of  global  concern 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  individual  country  and,  even  more  so,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  educational  research  in  the  United  States.  If  the  problems  within  each 
of  these  areas  are  found  to  be  unique  to  the  United  States,  then  we  can  proceed 
to  a further  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  our  culture  generates  the  problems. 
If  these  problems  are  general,  or  at  least  found  in  more  than  one  country,  then 
the  likely  approach  to  resolving  them  might  be  similar  in  some  countries  and  would 
probably  require  much  more  fundamental  educational  research  and  practice. 

B.  Comparative  education  projects. — Supplementing  Office  of  Education  research 
and  informational  activities  on  education  in  other  countries  are  a series  of  projects 
financed  through  Public  Law  480  funds.  The  U.S.  Government,  and  the  Ameri- 
can education  community  will  be  benefited  by: 

1.  Having  immediate  access  to  official  and  current  documentation  on  the 
educational  systems  and  educational  developments  in  the  countries  concerned. 

2.  Having  detailed  knowledge  of  problems  posed  in  education  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  thus  being  able  to  devise  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  programs  of 
training  and  assistance  closely  geared  to  individual  country  needs. 

3.  Learning  how  different  social  and  cultural  values  and  settings  affect  educa- 
tion, its  content,  organization,  and  administration. 

4.  Awareness  of  methods  used  elsewhere  in  solving  education  problems  which 
may  be  applied  for  the  improvement  of  U.S.  education  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  projects  of  comparative  education  research  have  been 
carried  out  in  India,  Israel,  and  Yugoslavia.  We  plan  to  initiate  projects  in 
Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  fiscal  year  1964.  A study  of  selected 
educational  areas  will  be  initiated  in  Pakistan.  In  India  the  projects  deal  pri- 
marily with  teacher  education,  higher  education,  and  science  education;  in  Israel 
the  focus  is  on  teacher  education  and  secondary  education.  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic  the  current  education  situation  primarily  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels  will  be  studied.  Higher  education,  teacher  education,  and  curriculum 
development  will  be  the  areas  of  further  study  in  Yugoslavia. 

Scanning,  translation,  purchase,  and  shipment  of  materials  on  education  are 
being  carried  on  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  will  be  initiated  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  funds  are  requested  for  field  study  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts  on  education,  and  to  carry  on  projects  either  initiated  in  1964  or  in 
prior  years  for  scanning  and  translation. 


Summary 


Country 

Cooperative 

research 

Comparative 

education 

Total 

India 

$120, 000 
174, 000 
30, 000 

$26, 000 
13, 000 

$146, 000 
187, 000 

30. 000 
10,  000 
72,  000 

55. 000 

Israel 

Pakistan 

Poland 

10, 000 
12, 000 
10, 000 

United  Arab  Republic 

60, 000 
45, 000 

Yugoslavia.. 

Total 

429, 000 

71, 000 

500,000 

Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 


Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Research,  training,  and  studies  (costs — 
obligations)  (object  class  41) 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (appropriation)  

1,500 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  item  is  the  foreign  language  training  and 
area  studies. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Give  us  a brief  statement  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Keppel.  You  will  recall  that  this  is  a program  that  is  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  under  the  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
The  request  is  for  $1.5  million  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ap- 
propriation for  last  year.  The  purpose  is  to  strengthen  foreign 
languages  and  area  studies  instruction  in  the  United  States  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  this  is  done  by  aiding  teachers 
and  faculties  in  both  schools  and  colleges  through  grants  overseas  in 
areas  where  they  can  make  their  teaching  stronger  in  the  United 
States  when  they  return. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  do  you  want  to  say  something  about  this 
program. 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  Just  a few  things,  sir.  This  new  authority 
is  extremely  important  because  it  provides  the  mission  ingredient  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  that  is,  the  opportunity  for  funds 
for  programs  which  get  these  students  and  teachers  into  the  foreign 
country.  After  all,  that  is  their  laboratory.  That  is  what  they  are 
teaching  about  back  home.  So,  this  authority  has  opened  up  this 
new  possibility.  At  present  we  are  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  and 
screening  of  applicants  for  the  first  year  of  this  program,  so,  we  have 
nothing  specific  to  report  except  that  the  applications  have  been  good 
and  negotiations  are  going  on  fine.  At  next  year's  hearing,  we  should 
be  able  to  give  substantive  reports  on  what  has  happened  as  a result 
of  the  first  year. 

REDUCED  REQUEST  FOR  1965 

Air.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $1.5  million  and  the 
same  amount  is  requested  for  1965.  Last  year,  your  request  was  for 
$2.5  million,  wasn't  it?  Is  the  reduced  request  this  year  an  indication 
this  program  is  not  needed  as  much  as  you  first  thought  or  there 
isn't  the  interest,  or  what? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I wonder  if  I might  comment? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Secretary  did  reduce  the  request.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  had  some  concern  with  the 
program  in  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  get  it  off  the  ground,  we  should 
hold  it  at  that  level  until  we  had  proven  the  effectiveness  of  it,  the 
method  by  which  it  would  operate,  the  usefulness  of  it,  and  the 
Secretary,  therefore,  applied  the  same  policy  that  he  did  to  foreign 
currency  in  holding  it  to  the  1964  level  of  285  grants  in  1965. 
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THE  1964  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Tell  us,  what  have  you  done  with  the 
funds  this  year,  fiscal  1964? 

Dr.  Mild enb erg er.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing  our  programs, 
sir,  which  as  a general  rule  will  be  starting  next  summer  and  the  next 
academic  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  talking  about  this  year,  now,  the  year  of 
1964? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  Well,  these  funds  will  be  committed  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  but  the  expenditures  will  occur  next  summer  and 
next  fall.  The  programs  are  just  in  the  process  of  shaping  up  over 
the  year.  As  with  the  programs  that  Dr.  Ianni  mentioned,  when 
you  are  dealing  with  oversea  movement  of  people,  these  things  take 
time.  We  must  check  abroad  and  we  must  go  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  we  must  get  security  clearance,  and  so  on.  So,  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time  for  these  things  actually  to  be  put  into  action. 

We  have  a program  of  80  grants  for  graduate  students  in  non- 
Western  language  and  area  studies.  This  is  closely  related  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  VI  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram which,  however,  does  not  provide  for  travel  abroad  for  students. 

We  have  received  215  applications.  We  could  easily  approve 
160  quality  awards  in  this  program.  These  are  all  graduate  students. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  student  has  finished  all  of  his  classwork 
and  he  is  working  on  his  dissertation,  the  nature  of  which  requires  that 
he  go  to  some  non-Western  country  to  study  on  the  scene. 

Within  2 weeks,  I should  say,  we  will  have  made  decisions  and  they 
will  be  announced,  and  these  students  will  be  getting  their  awards  and 
making  their  plans. 

Another  program  involves  travel  provided  for  faculty  members  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act-supported  55  centers.  We  have 
40  grants  to  give  there.  We  received  80  applications  and  58  of  these 
are  ap provable.  These  applications  are  sent  to  us  by  the  directors  of 
the  centers  only  after  they  have  fully  studied  the  needs  in  their 
institutions  and  are  sure  that  these  are  the  people  and  these  are  the 
places  they  should  go  and  this  is  the  work  they  should  do. 

In  addition,  we  have  25  grants  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  for  foreign  languages  or  foreign  areas  studies,  and  we  have 
100  applications  in  this  program  from  34  States.  The  screening  of 
these  applicants  is  now  going  on.  We  intend  to  have  a number  of 
summer  seminars  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  coming  summer  of 
125  grants  for  both  public  and  private  school  teachers  and  higher 
education  teachers.  We  have  approximately  400  applications  for 
125  awards,  and  they  are  being  screened  and  negotiations  are  underway 
now  in  the  universities  and  training  centers  in  Costa  Rica,  Nigeria, 
France,  Japan,  Lebanon,  and  Mexico  where  these  seminars  will  be 
held. 

STUDIES  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  47,  you  indicate  that  a seminar  in  east 
African  history'  will  be  held  by  a miiversity  in  one  of  those  countries 
or  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

Is  Edinburgh  a better  place  to  study  east  Africa  than  here  in  the 
United  States? 
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Dr.  Mildenberger.  In  some  ways,  when  we  come  to  the  problem 
of  east  Africa,  we  do  come  to  the  problem  of  where  the  scholars  are 
who  best  know  what  to  teach  at  the  seminars.  As  it  has  been  planned, 
I believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  in  Nigeria.  West  Europe  has  many 
scholars  of  African  studies.  Until  recently,  as  you  know,  the  countries 
of  Africa  have  been  under  the  domination  of  England  and  France  and 
parts  under  Portugal,  and,  so,  there  are  very  strong  centers  of  study 
there,  and  that  is  why  Edinburgh  was  considered  one  possibility, 
rather  than  on  the  scene  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  extent  your  remarks  a little  more  when  you 
get  the  transcript  and  try  to  develop  it  in  laymen’s  language. 

(The  information  requested  follows:)  j 

By  means  of  projects  such  as  those  I have  described  very  briefly,  the  Office  of 
Education  is  seeking  to  implement  the  special  authorization  of  section  102(b)(6) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Act  of  1961. 

Now  I should  like  to  proceed  to  explain  first  the  significance  of  this  program  and 
secondly  the  plan  which  the  Office  hopes  to  follow  in  developing  it. 

In  two  important  Education  Acts  the  Congress  has  provided  for  strengthening 
of  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages,  recognizing  the  close  relevance  of  such 
study  to  the  national  interest.  As  we  know,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  encouraged  language  study  in  various  titles.  Title  VI,  the  language 
development  program,  authorizes  support  for  establishing  and  operating  language 
and  area  centers  at  American  colleges  and  universities,  for  stipends  to  undertake 
advanced  study  of  modern  languages,  for  language  research,  and  for  summer  and 
academic-year  institutes  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  language  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Title  III  provides  matching  funds  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  language  laboratories  in  public  schools  and  for 
strengthening  language  supervision  in  State  departments  of  education.  We 
should  also  recall  that  title  II,  the  national  defense  student  loan  program,  pro- 
vides that  in  the  selection  of  students  to  receive  loans,  special  consideration  should 
be  given  to  students  whose  academic  background  indicates  a superior  capacity  or 
preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a modern  foreign  language. 

More  recently,  the  Higher  Education  Academic  Facilities  Act  of  1963  in  title  I 
restricts  grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate  facilities  to  structures  “es- 
pecially designed  for  instruction  or  research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or  engineering,  or  for  use  as  a 
library  * * 

These  evidences  of  concern  by  the  Congress  are  helping  to  revitalize  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  in  American  education  and  to  stimulate  tremendous 
enthusiasm  for  language  study  by  our  children  and  youth,  all  of  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  For  instance,  in  public  high  schools 
the  student  population  increased  by  25  percent  from  1958  to  1962,  while  modern 
foreign  language  enrollments  in  that  period  increased  by  87  percent.  And  in 
higher  education  in  the  same  period  enrollments  in  six  important  but  previously 
neglected  world  languages  (Arabic,  Chinese,  Hindi-Urdu,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
and  Russian)  rose  by  400  percent. 

However,  one  significant  piece  of  congressional  authorization  for  strengthening 
language  instruction  was  missing  until  enacted  as  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Act  of  1961.  This  was  clear  and  specific  statutory 
support  to  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  (and 
related  area  studies)  to  improve  their  competence  through  relevant  study  and 
research  abroad.  The  language  of  this  section  is  as  follows: 

“Section  102(b)(6).  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
is  further  authorized  to  provide  for  'promoting  modern  foreign  language  training 
and  area  studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  supporting 
visits  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  such 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in 
languages  and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and 
by  financing  visits  by  teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  United 
States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.’  ” 

In  Executive  Order  11034,  signed  June  25,  1962,  President  Kennedy  delegated 
administration  of  section  102(b)(6)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  redelegated  responsibility  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Thereby  the  original  design  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  this  field 
was  significantly  augmented. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  section  102(b)(6)  differs  notably  from  the 
general  objectives  of  other  Federal  programs  of  student  or  teacher  exchange,  or  of 
foreign  aid.  The  purpose  here  is  strictly  domestic  and  internal.  The  focus  is 
upon  promoting  and  improving  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  our 
American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Our  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  will  go  abroad  only  to  strengthen  their  competency  in  American  class- 
rooms. Foreign  teachers  or  researchers  will  come  to  this  country,  not  to  study  our 
language  or  our  civilization;  the  central  objective  again  will  be  to  make  our 
teaching  of  language  and  area  studies  more  effective. 

This  distinction  from  the  conventional  mutual  exchange  program  is  highly 
significant  because  it  clearly  assigns  section  102(b)(6)  to  the  area  of  statutory 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  rounds  out  the  language  develop- 
ment provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  implementing  this  authority, 
several  considerations  should  be  noted.  First,  the  Office  does  not  seek  to  engage 
in  any  indiscriminate,  massive  foreign  travel  program.  Rather,  the  intention  is, 
in  the  beginning,  to  experiment  with  a variety  of  small-scale  pilot  projects,  investi- 
gating ways  in  which  this  authorization  can  achieve  optimum  accomplishments 
for  expended  funds.  The  five  different  projects  begun  with  fiscal  year  1964  funds 
and  for  which  fiscal  year  1965  funds  are  requested  constitute  the  first  modest  step 
in  this  direction. 

Second,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Office  of  Education,  with  the  help  of  responsible 
people  from  the  education  community,  to  evaluate  thoroughly  each  pilot  project 
for  validity  of  objectives,  efficiency  of  award  procedures,  and  degree  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  examine  carefully  other  possible  projects  which  may  employ  this 
authorization  effectively  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 

Third,  continuing  liaison  will  be  maintained  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  And  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  appointed  by  the  President,  will  review  proposed  projects,  proce- 
dures, and  recommended  awardees.  In  connection  with  the  projects  already 
initiated  by  the  Office  of  Education  under  this  authority,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  has  participated  from  the  beginning  in  a supervisory  role. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Dr.  Mildenberger.  No. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(Following  is  the  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee:) 
Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 

Appropriation : 


1964  $1,  500,  000 

1965  1,  500,  000 


Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Research,  training,  and  studies  (total  obligations)  

$1, 500,000 

$1, 500, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  (total  obligations  by  ob- 
ject)   

$1, 500, 000 

$1, 500, 000 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 31 
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Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $1,  500,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 1,  500,  000 


Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1964 __ 

$2, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 

$1, 500, 000 

$1,500,000 

$1, 500,000 

1965 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Research,  training,  and  studies  (object  class  41) 

$1,500,000 

$1, 500,000 

Justification  of  Estimate 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Executive  Order  11034  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  administer 
section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(Fulbright-Hays  Act). 

The  major  emphasis  in  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  is  on  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  modern  foreign  language  and  area  studies  in  the 
American  classroom.  There  are  approximately  35,000  modern  foreign  language 
teachers  and  many  more  teachers  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  United  States  who 
need  the  opportunities  made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
study,  observation,  firsthand  experience,  and  research  in  another  country.  Op- 
portunities for  American  teachers  to  study  abroad  have  been  extremely  limited 
under  other  sections  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  to  about  250  to  300  grants  per 
year.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  grants  available  in  the  past  has  been  to  promote 
understanding  and  good  will,  and  they  have  covered  many  subject  fields  other 
than  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  Grants  under  section  102(b)(6)  will 
be  in  language  and  area  study  fields  only  and  primarily  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  these  subjects.  This  section  also  gives  an  additional  emphasis  to 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  by  allowing  travel  grants  for 
study  abroad  for  graduate  students  and  professors.  These  activities  are  not 
authorized  under  title  VI. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  AND  1965 

In  fiscal  year  1965  we  are  requesting  $1,500,000  to  finance  285  grants  for  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  teachers  of  modern  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  This 
request  continues  the  1964  level. 

This  program  will  continue  to  be  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships as  required  by  law  (sec.  106(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  87-256). 

In  1964,  projects  which  provided  for  a multilevel  pattern  of  programs  to 
improve  American  competency  in  modern  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
were  initiated.  We  will  continue  the  same  type  of  projects  in  1965.  Such  projects 
provide  for — 

A.  Study  and  research  grants  abroad  for  American  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers; 

B.  Teacher  and  teaching  improvement  programs; 

C.  Institutes  and  seminars  abroad  in  modern  foreign  language  and  area  studies; 
and 

D.  Participation  of  foreign  teachers  in  U.S.  training  programs. 

Area  studies  has  been  defined  as  including  the  study  of  history,  geography, 
political  science,  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  comparative  education 
and  related  subjects,  plus  the  language  of  a specific  area  of  the  world. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  average  amount  of  each  grant  and  the  number  of  grantees  under  each 
project  are  based  upon  the  needs  in  the  various  subject  areas  and  levels  of  instruc- 
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tion  concerned  as  related  to  costs  of  such  grants  as  indicated  to  the  Office  by 
previous  experience  in  operating  similar  programs. 

1.  Graduate  students  training  to  be  -college  teachers  of  non-Western  languages  and 

area  studies  (80  grants,  NDEA  related ) 

Graduate  students  who  have  completed  a minimum  of  2 years  of  graduate  work 
in  the  United  States  and  have  shown  competency  in  a language  of  the  non- 
Western  area  with  which  they  are  concerned  will  study  and/or  do  research  abroad 
to  develop  their  knowledge  of  the  relevant  language  and  the  area  where  it  is 
spoken.  Their  oversea  study  programs  will  be  approved  in  advance  by  the 
American  graduate  school  which  recommends  them  for  awards.  They  may  study 
full  time  in  a foreign  university,  or  in  an  oversea  program  conducted  by  an  Amer- 
ican institution,  or  devote  full  time  to  a research  project,  or  a combination  of 
these. 

From  an  estimated  group  of  300  qualified  applicants,  80  fellows  will  be  selected 
for  these  awards,  at  an  average  cost  of  $5,680.  The  duration  of  the  awards 
will  be  not  less  than  2 nor  more  than  12  months.  The  total  cost  of  the  project 
is  $454,400.  Eighty  grants  times  $5,680  (average  cost)  equals  $454,400. 

2.  Teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies  at  NDEA-supported  centers 

(4-0  grants  NDEA  related ) 

University  faculty  who  for  the  previous  2 years  have  devoted  at  least  50  percent 
of  their  professional  activity  to  language  and  related  area  studies  at  an  NDEA- 
supported  center  may  be  recommended  by  the  center  director  for  awards,  of 
2 to  12  months'  duration,  for  advanced  study  and/or  research  abroad  to  develop 
their  skill  in  a relevant  non-Western  language  and  their  knowledge  of  the  area 
where  the  language  is  spoken.  They  may  carry  on  a program  of  formal  study  at 
a foreign  university  or  in  a program  conducted  by  an  American  institution  overseas 
or  conduct  scholarly  research,  or  a combination  of  these. 

Forty  grantees  will  be  selected  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  55  NDEA 
centers,  at  an  average  award  cost  of  $11,500.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is 
$460,000.  Forty  grants  times  $11,500  (average  cost)  equals  $460,000. 

8.  One-year  study  or  research  grants  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  of  modern 
foreign  languages  and/or  area  (social)  studies  (25  grants ) 

Elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers  of  high  potential  in  the  fields  o^ 
modern  foreign  language  or  area  (social)  studies  will  receive  1-year  fellowships 
at  an  average  cost  of  $8,680  for  study  and/or  research  abroad  in  their  fields  of 
primary  interest.  These  will  be  teachers  who  exhibit  the  potential  of  becoming 
supervisors  or  curriculum  directors  in  their  fields  whose  outstanding  work  is 
attested  by  their  school  authorities  and  State  departments  of  education.  These 
study  or  research  projects  may  involve  enrollment  in  higher  educational  institu- 
tions overseas;  observation  of  schools,  school  systems,  and  research  centers;  in- 
dependent research;  and  other  related  activities.  Twenty-five  grants  times 
$8,680  (average  cost)  equals  $217,000. 

4-  Summer  seminars 

The  following  special  summer  seminar  projects  have  been  selected  as  areas  of 
greatest  need  for  American  teachers  and  their  students.  The  average  grant  for  a 
participant  in  a seminar  would  be  $2,400,  with  125  grants  contemplated. 

(a)  Seminar  in  the  political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  Arab  world 
(Middle  East,  20  grants ). — Ajl  8- week  seminar  will  be  held  in  an  appropriate 
university  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  in  Beirut  or  Cairo,  for  teachers,  instructors, 
and  assistant  professors  of  world,  Middle  Eastern  or  Far  Eastern  history,  eco- 
nomics, geography,  or  comparative  government.  Visits  to  places  of  historic  and 
cultural  interest  near  at  hand  will  be  included. 

(b)  Seminar  in  Japanese  history  and  culture  {Japan,  15  grants). — A working 
knowledge  of  Japanese  will  be  required,  and  a course  in  Japanese  will  be  offered 
as  an  elective.  The  8-week  seminar  will  deal  primarily  with  Japanese  history, 
government,  _ geography,  economic  life,  and  general  culture.  Teachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  assistant  professors  of  Japanese  and  the  social  sciences  as  they  relate  to 
the  Far  East  may  apply. 

(c)  Seminar  in  Mexican  history  and  area  studies  (Mexico,  25  grants ) . — An  8- week 
seminar  will  be  held  at  an  appropriate  university  in  Mexico  on  Mexican  history, 
stressing  her  common  historical  relationships  with  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  Lectures  on  the  Government,  economics,  and  geography 
of  Mexico  will  be  included.  Teachers,  instructors,  and  assistant  professors  of 
Latin  American  history,  government,  geography,  economics,  or  history  of  the 
Americas  will  be  eligible  to  apply. 
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(d)  Seminar  in  east  African  history  and  area  studies  ( 20  grants). — A special 
8-week  seminar  on  the  history  and  culture  of  the  countries  of  east  Africa  will  be 
held  at  an  appropriate  university  in  one  of  those  countries,  such  as  Makerere 
College,  or  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland.  Additional  lectures  on 
geography,  economics,  and  government  will  be  given.  Teachers,  instructors,  and 
assistant  professors  in  these  fields  whose  courses  cover  Africa  will  be  elected 
for  awards. 

(e)  Seminar  for  elementary  teachers  of  Spanish  ( Costa  Rica,  25  grants). — Ele- 
mentary schoolteachers  of  Spanish  would  attend  a seminar  in  Costa  Rica  or 
another  suitable  country  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  seminar 
would  stress  the  aural-oral  method,  Spanish  pronunciation,  and  children’s  litera- 
ture, with  special  lectures  on  art,  music,  and  general  culture. 

(/)  Seminar  for  elementary  teachers  of  French  ( France , 20  grants). — A similar 
seminar  would  be  provided  in  France  for  elemei  tary  schoolteachers  of  French. 
The  seminar  would  be  for  6 to  7 weeks  with  a week  or  more  for  visits  to  places  of 
historic  and  cultural  interest. 


Total  grants 125 

Average  cost $2,  400 

Cost  of  seminars $300,  000 


5.  Foreign  curriculum  specialists,  strengthening  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign 
languages  and  area  studies  in  the  United  States  (15  grants) 

Under  this  project,  15  foreign  teachers  or  professors,  curriculum  directors,  or 
supervisors  would  be  brought  to  the  United  States  on  grants  ranging  from  4 to 
10  months  to  work  with  city  or  county  school  systems  or  State  departments  of 
education  in  improving  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 
These  grantees  will  engage  in  such  activities  as  workshops  for  teachers;  demonstra- 
tion classes;  preparation  of  reading  materials,  tapes,  and  other  recordings;  team 
teaching,  special  lectures;  and  other  related  work. 

Fifteen  specialists,  already  here  under  the  internationl  teacher  development 
program  could  have  their  grants  extended  for  4 months  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2,600  to  implement  this  project.  Fifteen  grants  times  $2,600  equals  $39,000. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  125  summer  seminar  grants  and  for  servicing 
American  grantees  abroad  under  this  and  other  projects,  $29,600  will  be  needed 
to  finance  the  orientation,  placement,  and  other  assistance  rendered  to  the 
American  grantees  and  for  the  recruitment  of  the  15  foreign  language  and  area 
specialists  coming  to  the  United  States.  Foreign  Service  posts  also  will  aid  in 
evaluating  projects  and  will  disburse  certain  maintenance  funds  for  the  Office. 
The  Office  of  Education  will  transfer  this  amount  ot  the  State  Department  for  the 
purposes  mentioned. 

Summary 


Type  of  project 

Estimated 
number  of 
grants 

Estimated 

cost 

Graduate  students  overseas 

80 

$454, 400 

National  Defense  Education  Act  center  faculty  abroad  

40 

460. 000 

217. 000 
300,  000 

39,000 
29,  600 

Elementary-secondary  study  grants  

25 

Seminars ..  ...  ... 

125 

Foreign  curriculum  specialists 

15 

Professional  services  to  be  performed  abroad  

Total  roqnirftm  prnts  ............. 

285 

Amount  requested 

1,  500,  000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

8, 522 
365 
35 

9,947 

249 

84 

12,811 

537 

53 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Ot’npr  personnel  !>fim pen  sat.i On  . . _ . 

Total  personnel  compensation  

8, 922 
631 
671 
5 

291 

560 

865 

125 

122 

10,280 

745 

826 

8 

319 

651 

1,407 

101 

27 

13,401 
962 
1, 370 
8 
485 
741 
2, 457 
134 
72 

p>  Pprsonnel  benefits  ..  .. 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

OO  Transpnrtetion  nf  thin  P's  ...... 

23  Rent  communications,  and  utilities - 

94  Print  inf  apd  reproduction  _ _ 

25  Other  spr vi ces  - 

25  Rnpph'es  and  materials  . .. 

31  Equipment-  

Total  costs  .... 

12, 192 
362 

14, 364 
397 

19,  630 
69 

Ufiange  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 

12, 554 

14,  761 

19,699 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  niyrnher  nf  permanent  positions 

1, 130 
65 
1,067 
1, 040 
133 
9.2 

$8,  628 

1, 183 
32 
1, 136 
1,083 
113 
9.3 
$9,229 

1, 509 
55 
1,448 
1, 392 
142 
9.4 
$9, 187 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

Average  (JR  gra,de  ...  _ . _ 

Average  UR  salary  ...  . . 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Educational  research  and  development 

5,235 
422 
4, 608 
1,927 

6,777 
603 
4, 904 
2, 080 

8, 327 
584 
7, 920 
2,799 

2.  International  education  

3.  Educational  assistance  programs 

4.  Program  direction  and  services. 

Total  program  costs,  funded.  

12, 192 
362 

14, 364 
397 

19,630 

69 

Change  in  selected  resources 1 

Total  obligations 

12, 554 

91 

14, 761 

19,  699 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

New  obligational  authoritv  (appropriation) 

12,  645 

14,  761 

19, 699 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $477,000;  1963,  $839,000; 
1964,  $1,236,000;  1965,  $1,305,000. 
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Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Educational  assistance  programs  

955 

45 

2.  Program  direction  and  services 

Total  program  costs,  funded — obligations 

1,000 

1,000 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation)  - 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  take  up  salaries  and  expenses.  This  is 
one  of  your  more  important  items;  so,  if  you  want  to  read  your 
statement,  or  whatever  you  think  is  the  best,  you  go  ahead.  Then  I 
have  several  questions,  and  I am  sure  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  questions  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I would  be  grateful  if  I could  read  the  summary 
statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Because  I think  that  sets  the  problem. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Our  fiscal  year  1965  estimate  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office 
of  Education  is  $19,699,000,  an  increase  of  $3,820,000  over  the  1964 
estimate,  including  the  pending  supplemental  of  $960,000. 

This  additional  amount  includes  $423,130  for  additional  pay  costs 
and  annualization  of  46  new  positions  in  1964,  $1,085,870  for  annual 
funding  of  184  positions  requested  in  our  1964  supplemental,  $1,473,- 
335  for  122  new  positions  in  1965,  and  $837,665  for  nonpersonal 
services  including  a special  attack  on  major  problems  in  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

During  1965  we  propose  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  educational 
statistics  program  to  help  meet  demands  for  more  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  timely  information  which  is  needed  to  assess  progress 
and  measure  shortcomings  in  education.  Recommendations  by  last 
year’s  Advisory  Panel  on  Educational  Statistics  for  corrective  meas- 
ures in  our  statistics  program  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
included  in  our  estimate.  We  are  requesting  25  positions  in  the  sta- 
tistical area  to  intensify  and  make  more  effective  our  statistical 
activities  in  the  areas  of  program  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment, surveys  of  graduate  programs  in  arts  and  humanities  and  the 
mental  retardation  field,  data  processing  services,  estimates  and  pro- 
jections, and  consultative  services  to  States.  In  addition,  we  are 
requesting  $75,000  for  machine  tabulation  to  speed  up  production 
of  needed  reports,  and  $75,000  for  a contractual  survey  of  financial 
requirements  of  graduate  students  in  education,  arts,  and  humanities. 
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Ten  positions  are  requested  to  provide  the  necessary  careful  staff 
work  for  the  rapidly  expanding  cooperative  research  program, 
strengthen  our  Media  Demonstration  Center,  and  establish  an 
Educational  Research  Information  Center. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  assuming  new  leadership  in  the  important 
area  of  education  for  the  arts  and  related  cultural  activities.  Two 
additional  positions  will  enable  us  to  provide  broadened  services  and 
help  assure  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  arts 
in  view  of  the  emphasis  on  science. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  amendments,  which  we 
discussed  yesterday,  expand  the  program  to  include  preparation  for 
all  persons  seeking  gainful  occupations,  and  will  require  a substantial 
change  in  existing  concepts  and  programs  of  vocational  education. 
Also,  during  1965,  residential  schools  will  be  constructed,  work-study 
programs  will  be  established  to  help  students  stay  in  school,  and  re- 
search and  special  project  activities  will  be  enlarged.  We  are  request- 
ing 42  positions  to  staff  this  greatly  expanded  program  in  1965.  In- 
cluded in  the  1964  supplemental  request  are  51  positions  to  initiate  the 
broadened  program. 

Eleven  positions  are  proposed  for  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  due  to  increasing  workloads  in  collection  activities  of  the  student 
loan  program ; administration  of  grants  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  instruction;  and  services  to  higher  education  insti- 
tutions participating  in  all  NDEA  programs.  Also,  a pilot  program 
to  attack  the  school  dropout  problem  will  be  established. 

To  administer  the  significant  new  higher  education  construction 
program,  122  new  positions  are  being  requested  in  the  1964  pending 
supplemental  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Facilities. 
Nine  additional  positions  are  being  requested  for  1965  to  round  out  the 
organization,  or  a total  of  131.  In  staffing  the  new  Bureau  we  intend 
to  find  the  best  qualified  people  available  for  service  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  In  some  cases,  we  plan  to  appoint  personnel  for  short 
periods  on  leave  of  absence  from  their  colleges  and  universities.  You 
met  Dr.  John  Millett  yesterday. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 

A new  feature  in  the  1965  budget  is  our  request  for  $400,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  plan  and  carry  out  initial  attacks 
on  major  problems  in  educatiton.  These  special  projects  would  be 
essential  in  calling  attention  to  problems  of  which  novel  approaches 
and  corrective  activity  is  needed.  Four  proposed  areas  are  the  de- 
velopment of  national  criteria  of  excellence  in  the  field  of  education ; 
relationships  between  education  and  economic  development,  and  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  education  to  counteract  economic  distress  of  such 
areas  as  Appalachia;  coordination  of  tremendously  expanding  new 
information  for  curriculum  modernization;  and  the  school  dropout 
problem.  Each  problem  area  would  cost  about  $100,000  and  would 
involve  temporary  employment  of  specialists,  key  conferences  of  lead- 
ers, and  small  research  contracts. 

In  order  to  provide  staff  services  to  the  many  new  activities  in 
fhe  Office,  we  are  proposing  23  positions  in  the  areas  of  information, 
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finance  and  audit,  administration,  program  and  legislative  planning, 
and  the  immediate  office  of  the  Commissioner.  Eleven  new  positions 
related  to  the  new  legislation  are  included  in  the  1964  supplemental 
request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  sure  you  are  asking  for  enough  now? 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Kelly,  were  you  able  to  get  to  the  Secretary  that 
suggestion  of  yesterday  that  the  witnesses  all  be  advised  that  they 
should  answer  any  direct  questions  by  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  even  if  it  happens  that  their  answer  doesn’t 
agree  with  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I drafted  a memorandum. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  as  much  emphasis  is 
given  to  that  as  there  is  to  supporting  the  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I drafted  the  memorandum  yesterday. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So,  when  a direct  question  is  asked,  if  you  honestly 
believe  you  should  have  twice  this  amount,  you  should  go  ahead  and 
say  it. 

Supplemental  Request  for  1964 

You  have  a request  for  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $960,000 
for  1964  to  administer  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Higher  Education  F acilities  Act  of  1963  ? 

This  is  a fairly  substantial  increase,  especially  when  it  is  just  part 
of  the  year.  Will  you  take  each  of  these  acts  and  tell  us  what  addi- 
tional work  you  will  have  to  do  that  would  require  the  184  new  posi- 
tions these  funds  would  provide  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  two  largest  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  are,  of  course, 
the  new  vocational  educational  program  and  the  higher  educational 
facilities  program,  as  you  mentioned  in  your  question. 

These  are  programs  which  involve  a very  substantial  amount  of 
staff  work  at  the  start  of  putting  the  programs  into  effect. 

If  I may  refer  to  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Millett  said  yesterday  in 
the  higher  educational  program,  for  example,  we  find  ourselves  now 
without  staff  engaged  in  very  active  discussions  with  representatives 
of  Governors’  offices  all  over  the  United  States.  We  are  having  to  do 
it  by  late  hours,  by  taking  people’s  time,  as  much  time  as  they  can 
possibly  give  to  it,  from  other  jobs  and  mostly  doing  it  by  forced 
draft. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  “forced  draft”  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I mean  by  pushing  ourselves  as  fast  as  we  can  go 
ahead.  By  forced  draft,  I suppose  I mean  it  in  the  old  Navy  sense. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  you  are  working  as  late  as  9 o’clock  at 
night  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  are  making  them  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I am  not  making  them.  They  are  doing  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  getting  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  No  ; not  the  higher  level  fellows,  but  the  stenographers 
are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  proud  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I don’t  know  that  I am  proud  of  it.  We  just  have 
to  do  it.  We  have  requests  coming  in  from  all  over  the  country  and 
we  have  to  answer  them.  When  we  put  in  this  supplemental,  we  made 
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what  we  thought  was  a reasonable  estimate  of  what  we  should  do  to 
get  the  show  underway.  . . 

At  present,  I am  worried,  as  the  responsible  administrative  olticer, 
that  we  are  falling  behind.  These  letters  must  be  answered.  These 
phone  calls  must  be  dealt  with.  This  is,  I assure  you,  not  because  Mr. 
Millett  and  the  men  who  are  working  with  him  are  loafing  on  the 
job.  It  is  quite  the  opposite.  I am  literally  worried  about  a lot  of 
very  tired  people  who  really  have  been  at  this  since  the  field  discovered 
thelikelihood  of  the  passage  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  known  of  people  having  nervous  breakdowns 
when  they  are  forced  to  do  something  like  this. 

Mr.  Keppel.  There  has  been  none  of  that  yet.  I must  say  that  the 
morale  is  high,  actually,  but  there  is  a problem. 

MAJOR  NEW  WORKLOAD  FACTORS 

There  is  a very  heavy  load  on  these  men  right  now  in  the  vocational 
field  and  in  the  higher  education  field.  The  problem  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  immediate,  but  there  are  a lot  of  other  things  that 
require  very  careful  staff  work.  If  I may  draw  particular  attention 
to  just  one  or  two  of  them. 

First,  the  10  percent  set  aside  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  in  voca- 
tional education  for  the  handling  of  proposals  for  research  develop- 
ment and  experimentation.  As  I understand  it,  ideas  are  now  coming 
in  from  quite  a lot  of  people,  formally  and  informally  on  kinds  of 
programs  that  could  or  should  be  supported.  I fear  we  are  going  to 
fall  into — simply  because  of  the  necessity  of  other  things — the  posi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  do  the  kind  of  staff  work  which  is  necessary. 

In  higher  education,  to  take  a second  example,  in  title  II,  which  is 
the  title  dealing  with  the  proposal  for  support  of  new  graduate  cen- 
ters, again,  we  are  concerned  that  we  are  not  being  able  to  do  the  kind 
of  staff  work  and  consultation  with  other  Government  agencies. 

I merely  give  two  examples,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  quite  a number 
of  them  in  trying  to  think  how  to  go  through  these  two  major  tasks, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  mentioned  in  my  testimony. 

Now,  I have  tried  to  keep  a sharp  eye,  naturally,  on  the  administra- 
tive costs.  If  you  take  the  present  administrative  cost,  that  is,  the 
salaries  and  expenses  cost  of  the  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  new  legislation,  the  average  was  approxi- 
mately 2 percent.  I am  leaving  out  the  supplemental  that  go  with 
the  new  legislation,  but  this  is  what  we  were  basically  operating  on. 

If  the  supplemental  for  1964  and  the  additions  to  that  in  1965  are 
added 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Let’s  confine  ourselves  right  now  to  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I beg  your  pardon.  I was  throwing  my  idea  forward, 
I must  say,  sir,  to  show  that  if  the  supplemental  were  passed — which, 
by  the  way,  is  a substantial  portion  in  some  of  these  areas,  particularly 
higher  education — if  those  funds  were  granted,  in  relation  to  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  administrative  percentage 
would  drop  from  2 percent  to  1.3  percent.  This  would  mean,  presum- 
ably, a tightening  compared  to  what  we  have  been  doing  up  to  now. 
But,  I think  it  is  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the  vocational  educa- 
tional program  and  the  higher  educational  program  both  involve 
substantial  grants,  and  I do  not  think  that  one  should  assume  a 2-per- 
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cent  figure.  I point  out  that  we  are  planning  an  administrative  and 
personnel  arrangement  which  represents  a lower  proportion  of  total 
funds. 

To  go  back,  as  I should  have,  sir,  in  view  of  your  question,  to  the 
supplemental,  we  will  not  find  it  easy,  inevitably,  to  find  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  who  should  be  added  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
The  longer  we  have  to  delay  in  seeking  such  appointments,  the  longer, 
obviously,  it  will  take  to  get  them  on  the  job. 

Both  of  these  new  programs,  these  big  ones,  as  I have  tried  to  indi- 
cate, desperately  are  in  need  of  people  to  go  at  the  job.  I obviously 
hope  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
move  with  great  possible  rapidity  so  we  have  the  right  to  put  people 
on  the  job  to  carry  out  this  program.  Delay  at  this  point  in  staffing 
means  delay  in  building  in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  in  the 
schools.  It  means  delay  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  It  means 
delay  in  getting  out  the  regulations,  all  the  steps  that  follow  from  it. 
The  new  legislation  requires  careful  staff  work.  Careful  staff  work  is 
the  very  nature  and  the  heart  of  the  legislation,  and  for  any  delay  now 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  it  at  the  other  end. 

This  is  my  basic  argument,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  this  request  was  based  on  getting  the  funds  by 
what  date  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Approximately  April  15. 

EFFECT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  ON  196  5 REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  1965  request  if  you 
didn’t  get  the  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  would  be  a reduction  because  of  the  decrease 
in  annualization  rates  for  new  positions.  The  effect  would  be,  sir,  to 
revise  the  1965  request  from  $19,699,000  down  to  $19,436,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  doesn’t  change  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed, but  it  delays  the  date  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
form it.  It  is  just  an  increase  in  the  lapse,  not  a change  in  staff  that 
we  are  proposing. 

Budget  for  1965 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1965,  you  are  requesting  $19,699,000.  The  sum- 
mary table  in  page  50  shows  this  is  an  increase  of  $3,820,000  and  122 
positions.  This  takes  into  account  the  comparative  transfers  and, 
more  importantly,  assumes  that  you  will  get  the  full  requested  supple- 
mental. Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A straight  comparison  with  what  is  authorized  now 
would  show  an  increase  of  $4,780,000  and  306  new,  permanent  posi- 
tions. 

Now,  will  you  put  in  the  record  a table  like  the  one  on  page  50,  show- 
ing the  current  funds  and  positions  authorized,  the  supplemental  re- 
quest for  1964  and  how  1965  compares  with  the  current  authorization 
for  1964  and  with  1964  if  you  get  the  full  amount  of  the  supplemental  t 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

(Information  furnished  follows:) 
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INCREASED  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Fooarty.  You  have  told  us  about  the  need  for  funds  and  new 
positions  due  to  the  new  legislation. 

How  many  of  the  additional  122  positions  requested  for  1965  are 
directly  tied  to  new  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Sixty-two  of  the  new  positions  are  directly  related  to 
legislation  and  sixty  are  related  to  the  regular  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  those  in  the  justifications,  the  breakdown  of 
these  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  Those  are  42  for  vocational  education,  9 for 
higher  education,  and  the  other  11  are  accounted  for  by  program  di- 
rection and  service. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  other  60  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Those  are  the  regular  program,  the  office  of  education 
statistics,  cooperative  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  broken  down  in  these  justifications? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  will  put  that  breakdown  in,  too. 

(Information  is  as  follows :) 


Office  of  Education — Salaries  and  expenses — New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Explanation  of  increase 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Division  of  Educational  Statistics  (25 

positions): 

Program  planning  and  statistical 

research  and  development: 

Director  of  Planning  Staff 

GS-15 

1 

7 positions  to  continue  the  strengthening 

Statistician.. _ 

GS-14 

1 

of  the  statistical  program  and  6 posi- 

Program specialist 

GS-14 

1 

tions  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 

Systems  analyst 

GS-13 

1 

basic  educational  data  system  concepts 

Research  assistant 

GS-7 

1 

and  direct  the  development  planning; 

Secretary 

GS-5 

2 

to  implement  the  first  phase  of  the 

recommendations  of  the  advisory  panel 

Total  _ 

7 

on  educational  statistics. 

Development  of  a basic  educational 

data  system: 

, 

Chief,  systems  development  staff. 

GS-14 

1 

Systems  analyst 

GS-13 

2 

Computer  programer 

GS-12 

1 

Secretary 

GS-5 

1 

Clerk-typist 

GS-3 

1 

Total 

6 

Finances  and  support  of  graduate 

students  in  education,  arts,  and  the 

humanities: 

Project  director 

GS-13 

1 

1 position  to  conduct  a new  survey  in 

area  of  finances  and  support  of  graduate 

Total 

1 

students. 

Statistics  of  mental  retardation: 

Project  coordinator 

GS-14 

1 

2 positions  to  conduct  a new  periodic 

Statistician 

GS-11 

1 

survey  in  statistics  of  mental  retarda- 

tion. 

Total 

2 

Projections  staff: 

Statistician 

GS-12 

1 

2 positions  to  develop  and  update  projec- 

Secretary  

GS-4 

1 

tion  of  educational  data. 

Total 

2 
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Office  of  Education — Salai  ies  and  expenses — New  positions  requested, 
fiscal  yea ? 1965 — Continued 


Title 


Grade 


Number 


Explanation  of  increase 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— continued 


Division  of  Educational  Statistics— Con. 
Standards  and  processing: 

Statistician 

Digital  computer  programer 

Secretary 


GS-12 

GS-12 

GS-4 


Total. 


Field  Programs: 

Program  specialist,  higher  edu- 
cation systems. 

Specialist  for  educational  data  pro- 
cessing. 

Assistant  specialist  for  educa- 
tional data  processing. 


GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-12 


Total. 


Division  of  Educational  Research  (10 
positions) : 

Cooperative  research: 

Project  social  studies  coordinator.. 
Director,  curriculum  improve- 
ment program. 

Research  assistant  (small  contract 
program) . 

Secretary.. 

Do 


GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-7 

GS-5 

GS-4 


Total. 


Educational  Research  Information 
Center: 

Director 

Research  assistant.. 

Secretary 


GS-14 

GS-9 

GS-5 


2 

1 

1 


4 


1 


1 


4 positions  to  strengthen  the  production 
phases  of  the  statistical  program. 


3 positions  to  advance  further  the  State 
statistical  services. 


1 


3 


1 

1 

1 


5 positions  to  meet  additional  workload 
in  the  administration  of  the  expanded 
cooperative  research  program. 


1 

1 


5 


1 

1 

1 


3 positions  to  establish  a research  informa- 
tion center. 


Total. 


Demonstration  Center: 

Planning  and  production  special- 
ist. 

Secretary 


GS-12 

GS-6 


3 


2 positions  to  support  the  demonstration 
center  activities. 


Total. 


2 


Division  of  Continuing  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs  (2  positions) : 

Cultural  affairs: 

Art  education  specialist 

Secretary-stenographer 


GS-13 

GS-5 


1 

1 


Total 

Total,  Educational  Research 
and  Development 


2 


37 


2 positions  for  expansion  of  cultural  affairs 
activities,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
education  in  the  arts. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  you  are  requesting  an  additional  37  for  re- 
search development  and  education,  62  for  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  23  for  program  direction  and  service. 

. Now,  will  you  take  each  one  of  these  and  tell  us  why  the  increase 
was  necessary. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  first  number  is  25,  which  is  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tional research  and  statistics. 

You  may  recall  in  the  testimony  brought  to  you  at  about  this  same 
time  last  year 

Mr.  F ogarty.  W ait  a minute.  I have  37. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I am  going  to  take  them  in  two  parts. 
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One  of  them  is  for  educational  statistics  and  the  second  is  for  the 
cooperative  research  program.  The  bigger  part  is  educational  statis- 
tics. We  had  a report  that  was  referred  to  last  year,  though  it  was 
not  then  finished,  made  by  a group  that  had  been  appointed  by  my 
predecessor  on  educational  statistics  and  it  has  been  speeded  up  to 
make  the  results  more  relevant.  President  Meredith  Wilson  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was  the  chairman  of  this.  The  report  came 
in  late  last  spring  after  the  hearing,  and  it  is  a document  which  we  have 
available,  of  course,  if  you  would  like  it  for  the  record.  It  proposed 
a variety  of  changes,  which  we  have  tried,  in  a good  part,  to  follow 
in  our  personnel  recommendations. 

This  program  is  a part  of  the  Bureau  of  which  Mr.  Flynt  is  the 
Associate  Commissioner.  We  have  been  able  to  put  some  of  the  re- 
commendations made  by  this  excellent  advisory  committee  into  effect 
already,  as  far  as  speed  is  concerned.  In  breaking  down  the  25 

Mr.  F ogartt.  On  statistics  only  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  On  statistics  only. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  ought  to  put  that  in  the  record.  Is  it  very  long? 
I think  we  gave  you  some  encouragement  last  year,  did  we  not,  m 
building  up  your  statistical  service  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes ; you  were  good  enough  to  do  that,  sir. 

(The  information  furnished  follows:) 

REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS, 

MAY  1,  1963 

Prepared  for  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Hon.  Francis  Keppel, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Keppel:  The  Advisory  Panel  on  Educational  Statistics 
which  was  appointed  by  your  predecessor,  Commissioner  McMurrin,  has  com- 
pleted its  task.  As  requested,  we  have  examined  the  statistical  program  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  have  prepared  the  attached  report  which  includes  our 
recommendations. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Panel,  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  con- 
scientious and  competent  way  in  which  the  Panel  members  approached  their 
assignment.  They  have  taken  a personal  interest  in  this  assignment  because 
the  Office  of  Education  is  of  great  importance  to  them  in  their  own  professional 
activities  as  well  as  to  the  educational  community  and  the  general  public.  The 
level  of  the  Panel’s  discussions  and  of  its  analytical  work  reflected  this  personal 
and  public  concern. 

The  Office  is  limited  at  present  in  staff,  facilities,  and  funds  for  research  and 
operations  and  must  have  greater  support  if  it  is  to  provide  a more  effective 
statistical  program.  The  Panel  feels  strongly  that  adoption  of  its  recommenda- 
tions is  essential  to  a successful  Office  program.  We  have  not  tried  to  provide 
detailed  steps  for  implementation.  We  believe  that  if  our  recommendations 
are  followed  then  the  development  of  the  specific  steps  becomes  a part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  staff  proposed  in  the  report. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Education  who  were  hosts  to  the  Panel  sessions  and  who  expended 
a great  deal  of  effort  to  provide  information  requested.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly patient  with  our  demands. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  the  Panel  and  with  the  people 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  With  the  submission  of  this  report,  I request  that  the 
Panel  be  dissolved. 

Sincerely, 


O.  Meredith  Wilson, 
Chairman,  Advisory  Panel. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  PANEL 

Harry  Alpert,  dean,  Graduate  School,  University  of  Oregon. 

Felton  G.  Clark,  president,  Southern  University. 

Gertrude  M.  Cox,  head,  statistics  research  division,  Research  Triangle  Institute. 
C.  Allen  Fort,  director  of  research  and  development,  the  I.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc. 
Robert  J.  Henle,  S.J.,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  St.  Louis  University. 

Robert  E.  Hewes,  registrar,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Owen  B.  Kiernan,  commissioner  of  education,  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Sam  Lambert,  director  of  research,  National  Education  Association. 

Rensis  Likert,  director,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan. 
Isador  Lubin,  the  20th  Century  Fund. 

Clarence  Scheps,  vice  president-comptroller,  Tulane  University. 

Frederick  Stephan,  professor  of  social  statistics,  Princeton  University. 

Ronald  B.  Thompson,  dean,  Ohio  State  University. 

Sidney  Tickton,  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Elmer  West,  director,  office  of  statistical  information  and  research,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president,  University  of  Minnesota. 

I.  Introduction 

A.  GENERAL 

In  July  1962  Commissioner  Sterling  M.  McMurrin  appointed  an  Advisory  Panel 
on  Educational  Statistics,  asking  its  members  “to  examine  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion’s statistical  program  and  policies  in  relation  to  a number  of  new  concepts, 
techniques,  and  emphases ; and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Panel  sees 
fit.”  His  letter  of  appointment  also  stated : “Associate  Commissioner  Flynt  and 
I are  agreed  that  the  Office  of  Education  must  make  a major  advance  in  its  statis- 
tical service  to  education ; and  we  are  determined  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  essential  goal.  As  a first  step,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  have 
a thorough  assessment  of  the  Office’s  statistical  program  and  policies  by  a com- 
mittee sufficiently  experienced  and  sophisticated  to  offer  useful  advice  and 
guidance.” 

The  Panel  met  with  Associate  Commissioner  Ralph  C.  M.  Flynt  and  other  staff 
members  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  well  as  guests  from  related  Federal  agen- 
cies on  November  13  and  14,  December  17  and  18,  1962,  and  February  3 and  4, 
1963,  to  hear  reports,  receive  and  examine  various  documents,  and  discuss  the 
statistical  work  of  the  Office  in  relation  to  National,  State,  and  local  needs  for 
educational  statistics  and  those  modern  advances  in  statistical  procedures  that 
can  be  utilized  to  better  meet  these  needs.  The  members  of  the  Panel  were  espe- 
cially privileged  to  meet  Commissioner  Francis  Keppel,  then  newly  appointed  as 
successor  to  Commissioner  McMurrin,  on  December  18.  This  report  is  the  out- 
come of  the  Panel’s  deliberations. 

In  this  report  the  members  of  the  Panel  have  assessed  the  current  situation  in 
educational  statistics,  as  seen  from  their  various  backgrounds  and  present  posi- 
tions, focusing  on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  and  increase  its  value. 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  the  report  has  been  said  before,  in  reports  of  earlier 
committees,  notably  in  1957  and  1960,  in  statements  by  previous  Commissioners, 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office,  and  elsewhere  in  the  literature  of  edu- 
cation. A great  deal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Office,  especially  in  recent 
years,  and  progress  can  be  reported  on  recommendations  presented  by  prior 
groups,  including  a number  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  herein  by  this  Panel. 

These  achievements  merit  recognition  and  commendation.  Yet  they  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  some  of  it  the  most  important  work  that  the  Office  has 
been  called  upon  to  do  up  to  this  time.  An  extraordinary  advance  is  needed, 
going  well  beyond  the  present  rate  of  progress.  It  requires  important  new 
additions  to  staff  providing  high  level  research  and  statistical  skills,  advanced 
data-processing  equipment,  and,  prerequisite  to  these  requirements,  major  de- 
velopments in  overall  programing  and  planning,  in  cooperative  arrangements  for 
data  collection,  and  in  supporting  research. 
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B.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

This  Panel  finds  that,  even  after  much  recent  progress,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  now  adequately  staffed  and  equipped  to  meet  the  great  and  growing 
needs  for  educational  statistics  essential  to  wise  legislation,  effective  adminis- 
tration, and  sound  public  understanding. 

In  its  review  of  the  current  work  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Panel  has 
confirmed  the  existence  of  certain  chronic  problems  and  difficulties  which  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Long  delays  in  the  completion  of  many  studies  and  reports. 

2.  Serious  difficulties  in  the  reporting  of  basic  information  by  the  initiating 
sources,  involving  some  lack  of  adjustment  in  the  requests  for  data  to  the  form 
and  circumstances  of  local  and  State  record  systems ; some  deficiencies  of  these 
record  systems ; certain  problems  of  time  schedules  and  methods  of  collecting 
and  various  limitations  of  the  central  processing  of  data  and  preparation  of 
reports. 

, 3.  Less  than  adequate  ascertainment  of  the  needs  of  users  of  educational  sta- 
tistics and  anticipation  of  new  needs. 

4.  Failure  to  utilize  fully  and  effectively  modern  methods  of  collecting  and 
analyzing  data,  including  sampling  procedures,  electronic  data-processing  equip- 
ment for  major  parts  of  the  editing  and  tabulating  processes,  dependable  esti- 
mating methods  for  national  and  State  estimates  as  well  as  for  projecting  future 
trends  and  changes,  and  tests  of  the  accuracy  and  meaning  of  basic  data. 

5.  Lack  of  adequate  planning,  organizing,  and  scheduling  of  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Office  to  meet  current  and  future  needs  promptly,  efficiently,  and 
economically,  as  well  as  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  make  changes  in  schedule 
and  output  readily  in  adaptation  to  unanticipated  changes  in  needs  and  circum- 
stances, emphasis,  and  crises. 

The  indefinite  continuance  of  these  chronic  problems  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
It  appears  that  they  can  only  be  overcome  by  a major  advance  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Office  and  in  the  work  of  cooperating  State  departments 
and  local  educational  authorities. 

C.  SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Panel  submits  these  basic  recommendations  : 

1.  Office-wide  statistical  planning  group 

A permanent,  well-staffed  group,  attached  to  or  closely  associated  with  the 
Commissioner’s  office,  should  be  established  with  responsibility  for  Office-wide 
planning  of  the  statsitical  program. 

2.  Statistical  research  and  development  group 

A research  and  development  group  should  be  established  to  conduct  funda- 
mental research  on  statistical  requirements  and  needs,  effective  procedures,  and 
related  studies  in  support  of  the  new  developments  proposed  in  this  report. 

3.  Advanced  data  processing  facility 

The  Office  should  have  adequate  automatic  data  processing  and  computer 
equipment  available  under  its  own  control,  but  the  acquisition  of  this  equip- 
ment and  the  changeover  to  its  use  should  be  achieved  only  after  the  develop- 
ment of  a highly  qualified  data-processing  group  and  only  after  careful  prepara- 
tory planning  and  research  conducted  by  this  group. 

4-  Deputy  for  statistical  research  and  development 

A deputy  for  statistical  research  and  development,  immediately  responsible  to 
the  Commissioner,  should  be  established  with  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  research  and  data-processing  groups. 

5.  Program  for  training  educational  statisticians 

The  Office  should  undertake  a strong  program  for  the  supplementary  train- 
ing of  its  own  staff  and  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  educational  statis- 
ticians. Internships,  summer  institutes,  short  courses  as  well  as  university  train- 
ing centers  and  fellowships  should  be  included  in  this  program. 

6.  Continuing  advisory  committee 

A continuing  external  committee  should  be  established  to  advise  the  deputy 
for  statistical  research  and  development  concerning  the  educational  statistics 
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program.  This  committee  should  probably  consist  of  six  members,  each  serving 
3 years  on  a rotating  basis,  meeting  at  regular  intervals. 

7.  Detailed  recommendations 

If  these  basic  recommendations  are  carried  out,  the  more  detailed  suggestions 
presented  throughout  this  report  can  be  effectively  implemented. 

II.  The  Objectives  of  the  Statistical  and  Informational  Program  of  the 

Office  of  Education 

The  Panel  recognized  that  it  was  necessary  to  clarify  and  refine  the  objectives 
of  the  Office  of  Education’s  statistical  and  informational  program  in  order  to 
evaluate  its  activities  and  make  recommendations.  The  program  must  serve  the 
broad  goals  of  American  society  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  interpret  the  broad  legislative  mandate  in  terms  of  the 
present  needs  of  American  education  and  modern  society.  Out  of  this  interpre- 
tation and  analysis,  the  Panel  recognized  the  following  set  of  objectives : 

1.  To  anticipate  the  educational  statistics  needed  as  a factual  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  relationships,  for  identification  of  problems,  for  the  formulation 
of  policies,  and  for  the  planning,  developing,  and  administering  of  operating 
programs  by — 

(a)  Congress  and  State  legislatures, 

(&)  Office  of  Education  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  depart- 
ments of  education, 

( c ) educational  institutions  and  associations, 

(d)  educators;  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials;  industry;  and  other 
economic  and  social  workers ; 

2.  To  provide  adequate,  timely,  accurate,  and  useful  basic  educational  sta- 
tistics at  all  levels ; 

3.  To  collect  facts  which  supply  a continuous  and  systematic  record  of  status, 
progress,  trends,  predictions,  and  projections ; 

4.  To  maintain  a center  to  assess,  integrate,  disseminate,  and  exchange  edu- 
cational statistics  and  information ; 

5.  to  acquaint  users  with  the  availability,  accuracy,  and  basic  meaning  of 
the  statistical  material ; 

6.  To  work  with  the  State  educational  agencies,  other  Government  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  general  public  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  at  all  levels ; 

7.  To  provide  data  that  can  be  used  as  measures  for  evaluating  the  utilization 
and  productivity  of  education  ; 

8.  To  advance  knowledge  by  developing  better  methods  for  securing  educa- 
tional statistics  and  information ; 

9.  To  review  and  modify  objectives  continuously  as  changing  conditions 
require. 

III.  Planning  the  Statistical  Program 
a.  program  planning 

1.  Introduction 

Early  in  its  deliberations  on  the  evaluation  of  the  Office’s  statistical  activi- 
ties, the  Panel  discussed  the  relation  of  these  activities  to  Office-wide  program 
planning.  Such  planning  is,  of  course,  essential  in  all  Government  agencies. 
It  is  a necessary  preparation  for  specific  administrative  decisions,  budgetmaking, 
assignment  of  priorities,  and  the  scheduling  of  activities.  Planning,  as  the  term 
is  used  throughout  this  report  in  the  discussion  of  programs,  is  understood  to 
include  both  (a)  the  determination  of  goals  and  of  the  activities  by  which  these 
goals  may  be  realized  and  ( 6 ) the  reduction  of  these  activities  to  an  ordered  and 
interrelated  set  of  operations,  guided  by  the  best  information  and  judgment 
available. 

The  need  for  Office-wide  program  planning  at  the  top  level  has  been  the 
major  problem  outlined  in  previous  advisory  panel  reports.  This  Panel  believes 
that  the  present  statistics  program  is  not  adequately  planned  to  play  its  proper 
part  in  accomplishment  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Planning  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  successful  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 
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The  Panel  wishes  to  emphasize  that  in  reference  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
this  planning  must  include  frequent  reconsideration  of  immediate  goals  and  it 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  evidence  concerning  the  possible  alternatives, 
practical  consideration  of  their  feasibility  and  resources,  and  the  results  of 
special  studies  undertaken  to  prepare  an  adequate  basis  for  choice  and  decision. 
Some  planning  requires  a great  deal  of  prior  inquiry  and  research,  some  very 
little.  The  advances  to  be  made  in  the  statistical  work  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  overcome  chronic  problems  and  meet  new  needs  clearly  cannot  be  properly 
planned  without  an  unusual  research  effort  centering  in  the  development  of 

(a)  better  determination  of  the  needs  of  users,  both  actual  and  potential,  (b) 
improved  record  systems  and  data  collection  methods,  (c)  more  effective  data 
processing  procedures,  and  ( d ) better  procedures  of  analysis  projection  and 
reporting.  Each  advance  thus  achieved  makes  possible  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  important  information  that  otherwise  must  be  excluded  as  not 
feasible.  Here  is  the  unique  function  of  the  Statistical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Group : to  serve  as  the  center  for  studies  that  will  enhance  the  scope  of 
planning  possibilities  and  provide  fundamental  information  required  by  the 
Office-wide  Statistical  Planning  Group  for  its  activites. 

2.  Organization  of  planning  group 

The  responsibility  for  officewide  statistical  planning  must  be  lodged  in  a 
permanent,  well-staffed  small  group  attached  to  or  closely  associated  with  the 
commissioner’s  office.  This  group  should  consist  of  appropriately  qualified 
leaders  from  such  fields  as  education,  sociology,  economics  and  psychology.  At 
least  one  person  must  be  eminently  qualified  in  statistics  and  automatic  data 
processing. 

8.  Duties  and  responsibilities 

As  part  of  their  duties,  this  group  will  recommend  goals,  policies,  and  priori- 
ties, and  assist  with  decisionmaking.  They  should  be  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing specific  plans  and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  for  his  decision,  the 
direction  and  nature  of  further  developments  and  improvements  towards  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Office  of  Education  now  and  in  years  ahead.  In  all  its 
tasks  the  Planning  Group  will  have  to  formulate  its  judgments  in  the  light  of 
broad  educational  goals  and  of  the  ultimate  aims  and  value  of  our  society. 

Certain  more  specific  tasks  for  this  committee  were  emphasized  by  the  Panel. 
Among  these  tasks  are : 

{a)  The  continuous  review  and  evaluation  of  current  goals,  policies  and  plans 
including — 

( 1 ) Determination  of  basic  data  required  to  meet  program  requirements. 

(2)  Elimination  of  collection  of  data  which  are  no  longer  needed. 

(3)  Consideration  of  source  and  volume  of  demand  for  various  studies. 

(b)  The  anticipation  and  determination  of  future  goals,  policies  and  plans 
relevant  to — 

(1)  New  ideas  and  practices  in  education. 

(2)  Education  and  the  broader  problems  of  society. 

(c)  Determination  of  priorities  in  current  and  future  data  collection  and 
reporting. 

The  Panel  constantly  emphasized  the  need  for  a definite  determination  of 
priorities;.  This  determination  can  be  made  only  within  the  framework  of  the 
total  program,  an  objective  appraisal  of  which  will  yield  a set  of  priorities. 
Clearly  the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the  regular  collection  of  a basic 
core  of  statistics  on  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 

B.  BUREAU  AND  DIVISION  PLANNING 

Educators  in  all  the  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Education  collect 
and  use  statistics  for  many  different  purposes.  In  their  immediate  and  long- 
range  plans  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  they  establish  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  specific  needs  for  the  various  educational  statistics.  Also,  they  must 
be  acquainted  with  and  capable  of  evaluating  all  the  related  research  being  done 
by  other  educators  and  agencies  using  the  basic  data  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  needs  must  be  evaluated  and  integrated  into  the  overall  plans 
of  the  Office  of  Education  before  the  necessary  statistical  program  can  be 
arranged. 
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C.  INTEEAGENCY  PLANNING 

Many  agencies,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Government,  collect,  edit,  interpret,  and 
publish  data  relative  to  education.  The  Office  of  Education  must  consider  in  its 
planning  the  needs,  methods  and  activities  of  (a)  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Defense ; ( & ) State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies;  and  (c)  nongovernmental  associations  such  as  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Effective  leadership 
in  educational  statistics  by  the  Office  depends  in  part  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  anticipate  the  requirements  of  these  agencies  and  plan  and  coordinate  its 
program  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  production  of  comparable  statistics  by  the  States  is  basic  to  a successful 
national  program.  In  order  to  increase  cooperation  between  the  States,  as  well 
as  with  the  Office,  additional  emphasis  should  be  given  to  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  National  Defense  Education  Act  grant-in-aid  program  for  improving 
State  agency  statistics  on  education  (title X) . 

D.  STATISTICAL  EESEAECH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Introduction 

The  statistical  and  informational  program  of  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
severely  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a vigorous  effort  (a)  to  evaluate  its  statistical 
methods  and  (&)  to  adopt  modern  statistical  techniques.  The  burden  of  day-to- 
day  operational  demands  has  precluded  any  substantial  and  satisfactory  statisti- 
cal methods  research  by  qualified  staff  members.  It  is  the  panel’s  judgment  that 
systematic  study  in  depth  of  feasible  statistical  procedures  which  would  be  alter- 
native to  those  traditionally  employed  has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged, 
even  with  the  available  staff.  The  Office  has  not  appeared  to  have  adopted  well 
developed  mathematical-statistical  research  techniques,  where  appropriate,  to 
the  extent  that  other  important  public  and  private  agencies  have. 

A statistical  research  and  development  group  with  responsibility  for  continu- 
ously studying  all  aspects  of  the  data  collection,  analysis  and  reporting  techniques 
of  the  Office  is  urgently  needed  and  recommended  by  this  panel.  The  research 
program  of  this  group  should  be  broadly  conceived,  extending  from  development 
of  the  basic  data  essential  to  effective  planning  and  coordination  of  the  educa- 
tional statistics  program  of  the  Office  to  the  investigation  of  learning  theory 
models  as  a basis  for  evaluating  alternative  teaching  techniques.  This  research 
group  is  not  intended  to  supplant  the  cooperative  research  program  of  the  Office ; 
rather,  the  panel  expects  that  the  research  activities  of  the  proposed  group  will 
serve  to  stimulate  further  the  Office-sponsored  research  conducted  by  the  colleges, 
universities,  and  State  education  agencies. 

2.  Organization  of  research  group 

This  group  should  be  directly  responsible  to  a deputy  for  statistical  research 
and  development  and  should  serve  the  Office-wide  Statistical  Planning  Group. 
It  should  be  staffed  by  capable,  imaginative,  courageous  and  nationally  respected 
statisticians,  educators,  mathematicians,  psychologists,  and  other  professionals 
who  recognize  the  challenge  of  the  interdisciplinary  research  problems  of  the 
Office.  This  staff  should  be  free  from  operational  duties  in  the  Office  statistics 
program. 

3.  Duties  and  responsibilities 

The  recommended  statistics  research  and  development  group  will  have  a num- 
ber of  duties  which  include  the  following : 

(a)  Devise  and  conduct  studies  of  the  use  and  uses  of  educational  statistics. — 
These  studies  must  be  addressed  to  the  determination  of  what  data  the  Office 
should  be  collecting  and  reporting,  as  well  as  the  determination  of  relative  priori- 
ties. Three  basic  guiding  questions  are  proposed : 

(1)  What  items  now  being  collected  are  so  valuable  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  ? 

(2)  What  items  now  being  collected  should  be  discontinued? 

( 3 ) What  items  not  now  being  collected  should  be  collected  ? 

The  consumers  or  users  of  educational  statistics  should  be  studied  on  a con- 
tinuous basis  since  needs  and  usage  change.  In  fact,  one  of  the  recurring  prob- 
lems is  the  discovery  that  changes  that  are  already  well  advanced  have  given  rise 
to  new  information  needs.  The  suggested  studies  should  therefore  be  designed 
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and  analyzed  with  a view  towards  exposing  new  needs  and  new  uses.  Examples 
of  new  developments  in  recent  years  about  which  factual  information  might  now 
be  required  are  programed  learning,  television  instruction,  and  team  teaching. 

If  the  Office  is  successful  in  conducting  this  proposed  research,  it  could  then 
add  the  necessary  studies  to  its  statistical  program  in  time  to  provide  the  new 
data  as  they  are  needed. 

(&)  Develop  needed  statistical  measures  and  indices. — Rapid  technological 
developments  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  space  science  and  automation,  have 
placed  new  demands  on  the  U.S.  education  system.  The  population  explosion 
and  rising  costs  of  education  have  added  to  these  demands.  New  measures 
of  the  progress  of  education  are  required.  For  example,  the  Panel  recognized 
the  pressing  need  for  evaluation  of  all  phases  of  American  education,  both  with 
respect  to  the  overall  effect  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  individual  systems 
and  methods  (as,  for  example,  in  the  teaching  of  reading  or  of  modern  lan- 
guages). At  present,  there  is  an  uncertainty  and  disagreement  concerning  the 
measures  of  quality  especially  when  the  achievement  of  broad  objectives  is  in 
question.  Differences  in  philosophical,  social,  and  religious  educational  theory 
make  agreement  about  common  norms  or  measures  difficult.  Hence,  prior  to 
detailed  research,  as  described  below,  the  premature  reporting  of  qualitative 
measures  by  the  Office,  as  part  of  its  basic  statistical  data,  would  undoubtedly 
involve  the  Office  in  controversy  and  would  jeopardize  the  authoritative  character 
of  its  basic  statistics. 

The  Office  should,  therefore,  carry  on,  as  well  as  sponsor  and  stimulate,  re- 
search in  methods  of  evaluating  such  topics  as  quality,  teaching  methods,  curri- 
cular patterns,  counseling  and  guidance  programs.  In  due  time,  certain  meas- 
ures of  quality,  validated  by  research  and  generally  accepted,  might  become 
part  of  the  Office’s  regular  reporting  to  the  Nation. 

(c)  Develop  improved  methods  of  data  collection. — A continuous  program  of 
research  of  alternative  data  collection  procedures  for  educational  statistics 
should  begin  immediately.  Since  the  theory  of  sampling  is  highly  developed, 
much  of  the  research  in  this  area  will  be  of  an  applied  nature  involving  calcula- 
tions with  existing  data  to  assess  the  reliability  of  feasible  alternative  sampling 
designs.  Experimental  studies  for  the  comparison  of  competing  procedures 
should  be  undertaken  as  required.  Finally,  problems  will  undoubtedly  arise 
which  are  not  adequately  covered  by  existing  sampling  theory.  Research  of  a 
more  fundamental  nature  will  be  necessary. 

The  research  program  in  data  collection  methods  should  be  concerned  with 
the  assessment  and  control  of  all  sources  of  error.  Basic  studies  of  these  sources 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  errors  generated  should  be 
undertaken  including  response  and  other  measurement  errors  and  bias  due  to 
nonresponse. 

(d)  Develop  improved  methods  of  analysis. — National,  regional,  and  State 
estimates  derived  from  data  collected  by  means  of  sample  surveys  can  often  be 
considerably  improved  through  the  use  of  information  available  from  a prior 
survey  or  census.  The  proposed  research  group  should  evaluate  alternative 
estimation  procedures  which  take  advantage  of  the  correlation  over  time  of 
many  of  the  basic  educational  statistics. 

Forecasting  methods,  trend  analysis  techniques,  and  alternative  projection 
formulas  should  be  studied  and  new  methods  developed  where  necessary.  This 
research  should  exploit  developments  in  mathematical  statistics  in  the  areas 
of  stochastic  processes,  time-series  analysis,  life-table  concepts,  and  other  modern 
probability  techniques. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Panel  sessions  that  many  users  do  not  derive  full 
benefit  from  much  of  the  published  data  since  they  do  not  know  how  to  exploit 
them  fully.  The  Statistics  Research  and  Development  Group  might  undertake 
to  develop  and  publish  suggestions  on  the  most  effective  utilization  of  educational 
statistical  information.  An  example  of  basic  research,  which  could  be  of  major 
assistance  to  users  at  the  school  district  level,  is  the  development  of  a projection 
technique  for  school  housing  needs  which  utilizes  Markov  process  concepts. 

(e)  Review,  evaluate  and  develop  research  designs  for  testing  educational 
methods. — The  capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the  proposed  Statistics  Research  and 
Development  Group  can  also  be  utilized  effectively  to  upgrade  the  experimental 
designs  and  other  quantitative  aspects  of  research  projects  testing  new  instruc- 
tional techniques.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  projects  in  this  area  sponsored 
by  the  cooperative  research  and  educational  media  research  programs  of  the 
Office.  By  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  research  designs  of  these  projects  and 
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undertaking  to  develop  new  designs  as  required,  the  staff  can  provide  these 
programs  a definite  stimulus  toward  improved  research  methods. 

E.  ADVANCED  DATA  PROCESSING  : DEVELOPMENT  AND  OPERATIONS 

1.  Introduction 

The  Panel  is  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Education  must  continue  to  collect, 
edit,  report,  and  interpret  an  enormous  amount  of  educational  data,  particularly 
of  a quantitative  and  statistical  nature.  For  many  of  these  data,  the  Office, 
as  a national  disinterested  center,  is  the  only  logical  central  agency.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  Office  be  provided  the  facilities,  staff,  and  other 
resources  necessary  to  do  the  job  efficiently  and  thoroughly. 

Delays  in  processing  data  must  be  drastically  reduced.  Optimum  use  of 
modern  data  processing  methods  involving  the  full  exploitation  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  for  the  preparation,  transmis- 
sion, storage,  and  analysis  of  large  quantities  of  basic  data  can  contribute 
substantially  to  this  reduction.  Maximum  efficiency  can  only  be  attained,  how- 
ever, if  prime  operating  time  is  available.  To  insure  this,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion should  have  adequate  computer  and  other  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  under  its  own  control. 

If  the  Office  were  so  equipped,  agencies  and  institutions  could  be  encouraged 
to  provide  information  on  punch  cards  or  tapes.  There  is  an  operational  genera- 
tion of  data  within  institutions  and  systems  at  regular  intervals  (e.g.,  at  regis- 
tration). If  these  data  were  regularly  put  on  cards  or  tape  with  sets  sent  on 
to  the  Office,  a great  deal  of  time  could  be  saved  and  the  institutions  themselves 
relieved  of  a heavy  burden.  It  was  pointed  out  for  example  that  to  answer 
the  questionnaire  on  “earned  degrees”  every  institution  must  consider  filling 
in  960  cells  of  information.  Transmission  of  graduation  data  on  individual 
student  cards  would  eliminate  this  step.  In  principle,  greater  accuracy  could 
be  obtained  since  the  prime  data  would  be  automated  close  to  their  origin. 

The  Office  could  then  begin  to  develop  a national  flow  of  data  according  to 
the  most  up-to-date  methods.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Office  to  make  the  many 
necessary  preparations  as  outlined  below  for  a changeover  to  automatic  data 
processing  while  the  State  agencies  and  the  universities  are  putting  more  and 
more  records  on  machines. 

2.  Potentialities  and  limitations 

Automatic  data  processing  systems  are  not  automatic,  except  in  certain  parts 
of  the  processing  commonly  performed  in  other  systems  by  large  staffs  of  cleri- 
cal workers.  The  planning,  organizing,  supervising,  examining,  and  general 
operating  of  the  system  are  still  a human  executive  and  technical  function 
calling  for  a high  level  of  competence  and  meticulous  preparatory  work.  The 
amount  of  time  required  to  conduct  and  complete  a study  in  this  system  may 
be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been,  under  other  conditions,  in  the  past.  The 
savings  of  time  accrue  primarily  from  the  completion  of  detailed  plans  and 
instructions  well  in  advance  of  the  data  collection  and  from  rapid  performance 
of  some  of  the  routine  operations.  Therefore,  use  of  such  equipment  can  assist 
greatly  in  overcoming  the  chronic  problems  previously  listed  but  (a)  only  if 
there  is  an  adequate  staff  fully  competent  to  develop  and  operate  the  new  sys- 
tem, (6)  only  if  the  flow  of  data  to  the  system  is  worked  out  effectively  with 
the  organizations  and  agencies  that  must  provide  the  information,  and  (c) 
only  if  the  system  is  developed  progressively  over  a substantial  transition 
period  during  which  present  statistics  collecting  and  processing  arrangements 
are  maintained. 

No  magical  solution  of  problems  will  occur  by  the  mere  installation  of  new 
equipment.  On  the  contrary,  the  transition  will  place  added  strain  on  the 
older  established  statistical  system.  Moreover,  a considerable  part  of  the 
statistical  work  will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  present  methods  indefinitely. 

It  would  be  a calamity  to  introduce  the  new  equipment  and  the  personnel 
responsible  for  its  development  and  operations  into  one  of  the  existing  bureaus 
or  divisions.  Not  only  would  it  fail  to  accomplish  what  is  hoped  for  but  it 
would  disrupt  and  delay  the  current  work.  An  exceptionally  well  qualified  di- 
rector is  essential  to  successful  development  of  the  advanced  system,  and  he 
must  have  his  full  time  available  for  this  responsibility. 
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3.  General  direction  and  top  responsibility 

The  development  of  the  system  requires  special  guidance  and  executive  di- 
rection. Many  highly  technical  and  unfamiliar  questions  must  be  studied  and 
sound  decisions  made.  Full  use  must  be  made  of  technical  assistance  from 
other  Government  agencies,  State  statistical  offices,  and  consulting  services. 
Regular  operations  must  be  developed  only  after  adequate  planning,  studies, 
tests,  and  trial  runs.  The  Office  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  use  of  the  sys- 
tem for  some  projects  and  operations  that  do  not  prove  to  be  feasible  or  eco- 
nomical when  put  to  the  practical  test  of  a dry  run.  The  longrun  benefits  of 
the  advanced  system  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  unrealistic  handling  of 
temporary  setbacks  or  by  failure  to  make  the  transition  with  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  control. 

Effective  use  should  be  made  of  the  proposed  statistical  research  and  de- 
velopinent  group  in  the  development  of  operating  plans  and  procedures.  Orga- 
nizational arrangements  should  encourage  the  use  of  informal  day-by-day  work- 
ing relationships  and  jointly  sponsored  research  projects  to  facilitate  effective 
solutions  of  the  technical  problems  that  will  be  encountered. 

It  appears  that  the  development  of  the  advanced  data  processing  system 
and  its  associated  arrangements  for  data  collection  should  be  a major  con- 
cern of  the  Commissioner.  Clearly  he  cannot  give  it  the  continuous  atten- 
tion it  requires,  except  through  an  appropriately  qualified  member  of  his 
immediate  staff,  a deputy  for  statistical  research  and  development,  with  the 
high  level  of  research  and  statistical  competence  this  new  development  re- 
quires. This  person  should  have,  most  appropriately,  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  the  Office,  but  far  more  important  he  should  have  knowledge  of 
scientific  methods,  modern  statistical  procedure,  advanced  data  collecting  and 
processing  systems,  and  the  administration  of  scientific  research  organiza- 
tions. His  professional  ability  should  not  be  in  fields  already  well  represented 
in  the  Office,  but  rather  in  strengthening  the  Office  where  it  is  weak  and  rein- 
forcing the  Office  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  new  and  exacting  require- 
ments. He  should  complement  and  be.  complemented  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Commissioner’s  immediate  staff.  He  should  participate  fully  in  the 
planning  of  the  entire  statistical  program,  but  be  especially  well  qualified 
to  manage  the  new  developments. 

IV.  Staffing  and  Capability  Development 

The  Office  of  Education  does  not  have  adequate  professional  staffing  in  the 
areas  of  statistical  research  and  development  and  of  electronic  data  processing. 
A leader  and  a group  of  capable  and  experienced  professional  statisticians  will 
be  needed  to  conduct  research  in  statistical  and  education  research  methods.  The 
Office  will  need  its  own  staff  of  professionals  adequately  trained  to  carry  on  pro- 
graming and  systems  analysis. 

With  regard  to  the  need  for  additional  experts,  the  Office  of  Education  will 
be  competing,  at  some  disadvantage,  with  other  organizations  that  recruit 
statisticians.  There  is,  throughout  the  United  States,  a great  unfilled  demand 
for  well-trained  statisticians  to  serve  industry,  business,  and  other  enterprises  in 
research  and  management,  as  well  as  Government  agencies.  There  is  even  a 
greater  shortage  of  statisticians  conversant  with  education  and  of  educators 
trained  in  statistics.  Hence,  educational  offices  and  institutions  will  find  sta- 
tistical specialists  in  short  supply. 

Besides  the  recruitment  of  additional  specially  qualified  statisticians,  the  staff 
of  the  Office  not  directly  responsible  for  processing  must  also  be  given  oppor- 
tunities to  know  more  about  statistical  techniques  and  automatic  data  processing 
methods  so  that  they  can  participate  effectively  in  the  total  program.  The  admin- 
istrators may  need  only  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  make  their  program  more 
efficient  with  the  aid  of  statistical  methods.  The  operating  staff  must  learn 
more  about  the  assumptions  made  along  with  when  and  how  to  use  the  statistical 
techniques  and  the  automatic  data  processing  methods. 

Hence,  the  training  of  more  specialists  in  statistics  and  the  upgrading  of  the 
general  staff  in  the  Office  of  Education,  in  its  field  offices,  and  throughout  the 
country  is  vital  to  any  major  improvement  in  national  educational  statistics. 

The  Office  of  Education  should  undertake  a systematic  program  for  training  in 
educational  statistics  at  two  levels. 

1.  The  supplementary  training  of  educators  and  of  office  staff  can  be  done 
by  intensive  short  courses,  by  summer  institutes,  by  conferences,  and  by  continu- 
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ing  inservice  training  programs.  The  Office  of  Education  should  administer 
and/or  subsidize  such  activities.  In  any  case,  these  activities  must  be  staffed 
and  directed  by  professional  staff  thoroughly  competent  in  statistics  and  system 
analysis.  The  training  should  include  the  elements  of  experimental  design  and 
survey  techniques  and  modern  data  processing  methods. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  should  systematically  promote  the  training  of 
educational  statisticians  in  the  universities  of  our  Nation.  Just  as  other  agencies. 
NIH,  NSF,  NASA  have  undertaken  to  support  training  centers  and  programs  to 
increase  the  number  of  desperately  needed  specialists  presently  in  short  supply, 
so  the  Office  of  Education  should  encourage  and  subsidize  programs  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  produce  educational  statisticians.  The  Office  should 
provide  funds  to  set  up  training  centers  and  funds  for  fellowships. 

V.  Current  Operations 

In  making  the  advances  previously  described,  the  Office  of  Education  must 
still  maintain  and  improve  the  statistical  services  that  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  heart  of  its  program.  These  activities  should  not  be  neglected 
or  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  and  resources  for  the  new  activi- 
ties ; they  should  benefit  from  technical  advice  and  assistance  and  should  be 
reviewed  and  planned  to  increase  their  usefulness  by  improvements  in  quality, 
timeliness,  and  adaptation  to  the  changing  needs  of  users. 

A.  BASIC  STATISTICS  AND  REPORTS 

Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the  regular  collection  and  reporting  of 
a basic  core,  justifiably  needed,  of  statistics  on  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  which  no  other  agency  can  or  should  provide.  These  are  the  statistics 
needed  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  school  systems,  educational  insti- 
tutions, State  educational  agencies,  and  the  educational  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  basic  program  should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  special  statistical  studies, 
controversial  interpretations,  or  new  research.  It  is  essential  that  the  statistics 
reported  regularly  by  the  Office  in  its  own  name  be  beyond  criticism  so  they 
will  be  universally  accepted  as  objective  and  authoritative.  The  accuracy,  clarity, 
and  quality  of  these  statistics  should  be  such  that  they  will  rightfully  deserve 
such  acceptance  and  trust.  The  Office  must  never  jeopardize  the  authority  of  its 
official  statistical  reports. 

1.  Coverage 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  educational  activities  and  re- 
sources of  the  Nation.  The  biennial  survey  of  education,  though  not  complete 
and  up  to  date,  was  a prime  example  of  this  master  source  of  information  for 
general  use.  This  fundamental  description  should  include  all  important  types  of 
education,  even  to  the  private  school  systems  and  independent  schools,  industrial 
and  military  training  programs,  and  institutes  of  art  and  music.  Whatever 
contributes  substantially  to  the  education  of  citizens  is  important. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  types  of  educational  activity,  or  even  all  details  of 
any  type,  should  be  covered  by  the  same  data  collection  methods,  or  with  the 
same  frequency,  or  with  the  same  requirements  of  accuracy  and  explanation. 
Here  the  continuing  study  of  the  needs  of  users  would  guide  the  Office  in 
planning  and  establishing  priorities.  Moreover,  many  needs  that  at  first  seem 
to  require  periodic  collection  of  data  on  specific  questions  may  turn  out  to  be 
served  better  by  well-designed  special  research  studies  or  by  appropriate  use 
of  existing  data  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  and  projections. 

2.  Frequency,  timeliness,  and  scheduling 

As  in  the  case  of  coverage,  the  frequency  of  basic  data  collection  should  be 
governed  by  an  adequate  determination  of  the  needs  of  users.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  collect  data  frequently  that  (a)  are  known  not  to  be  changing  rapidly. 
(Z>).  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  other  data,  or  (c)  are  not  of 
major  importance  to  users.  Such  data  should  yield  to  data  of  higher  priority. 

As  in  the  reports  of  the  earlier  advisory  panels,  here  the  question  of  timeliness 
is  one  of  major  emphasis.  A sort  of  archival  sense  of  accuracy  and  completeness 
seems  to  delay  publication.  Many  users  indicate  that  the  value  of  some  Office 
reports  is  very  low  because  of  the  long  delay  in  editing  and  publishing  them. 
Speed  is  particularly  important  in  most  of  the  basic  data  reporting  since  these 
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are  the  data  used  for  immediate  operations  and  for  projections  and  planning. 
An  early  report,  based  on  incomplete  returns  or  sampling,  would  often  be  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Sampling  is  emphasized  as  a sound  alternative  in  many  cases  to  the  slower, 
exhaustive  census  methods,  since  sampling  often  yields  adequate  results  and 
greatly  reduces  delay  and  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  recognize  that 
a good  deal  of  information  should  be  gathered  and  reported  on  a census  basis. 
While  the  Panel  did  not  think  it  could  draw  a sharp  line  between  these  two 
methodological  approaches,  it  did  feel  in  general  that  the  Office  had  not  made 
adequate  use  of  sampling.  The  Panel  strongly  urges  that  the  Office  explore 
further  the  possibility  of  using  sampling  rather  than  census  methods  not  only 
throughout  certain  surveys  but  even  to  obtain  quick  advance  information  in 
other  areas  in  which  census  reports  will  finally  be  compiled. 

Another  source  of  delay  occurs  in  the  examination  and  editing  of  data  received. 
Because  good  editing  is  essential  to  sound  statistical  results,  it  should  not  be 
curtailed  but  speeded  up  by  better  technical  planning  and  preparation  and  by 
enlargement  of  the  editing  staff  when  needed.  Some  editing  can  be  done  on 
electronic  computers.  More  efficient  scheduling  of  work  and  the  operation  of 
a system  of  priorities  can  avoid  long  delays  due  to  the  neglect  of  important  reports 
in  favor  of  competing  work  and  failure  to  deal  promptly  with  unanticipated 
problems.  Some  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  the  Office’s  work  stem  from 
delays  that  might  have  been  reduced  or  avoided  by  good  scheduling  and  planning. 

-3.  Level  and  detail  of  reporting 

The  Office  should  reexamine  from  time  to  time  the  particulars  of  its  basic  data 
reporting.  In  the  list  of  continuing  study  of  users’  needs  and  practical  feasibility, 
it  should  enlarge,  curtail  or  revise  as  appropriate  the  detail  shown  in  the  reports 
for  each  level : individual  school  or  institution,  local  school  district,  State,  re- 
gional, or  national  aggregate.  These  revisions  should  be  anticipated  in  the  col- 
lection of  data  so  that  sources  will  have  ample  notice  of  changes  and  the  col- 
lection of  unnecessary  items  can  be  avoided.  The  possibilities  of  collecting  some 
items  on  a sample  basis  should  be  considered  and  the  scheduling  of  collection 
and  publication  worked  out  consistently  with  the  circumstances  of  sources  and 
requirements  of  users. 

lh  Basic  projections 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  educational  data  is  that  of  making  projec- 
tions and  identifying  trends  as  a basis  for  educational  planning.  If  suitable  pro- 
jections are  not  available,  users  must  make  their  own.  This  is  a matter  of  such 
importance  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  scattered  efforts  of  other  agencies 
or  organizations  with  limited  resources  and  interests. 

The  Office  itself  should  engage  in  the  systematic,  regular  development  of 
projections  and  trends  according  to  sound  and  established  procedures  employing 
the  best  techniques  that  modern  statistical  science  can  supply. 

It  should  include  in  its  long-range  program,  interrelated  projections  of  all  basic 
series.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  areas  in  which  one  cannot  make  sound 
projections  because  of  lack  of  necessary  data  and  understanding  of  relevant 
factors.  These  areas  should  be  included  in  the  broad  research  effort  of  the 
Office.  Moreover,  research  should  be  done  to  determine  the  kinds  of  data  that 
are  interrelated  and  need  to  be  collected  to  ascertain  current  trends  and  to 
provide  dependable  projections.  Even  more  careful  attention  than  has  been 
exercised  in  the  past  must  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  information  is  gathered, 
the  concepts  and  the  definitions  used  in  determining  what  information  is  needed 
and  the  interrelationships  of  the  measures  obtained. 

5.  Explanation  and  interpretation 

The  data  in  the  basic  statistical  series  should  be  collected  and  reported  so  as 
to  reduce  to  a minimum  questions  or  suspicions  concerning  them.  While  these 
statistical  data  should  be  accompanied  by  full  explanations  and  objective  inter- 
pretation, it  is  desirable  that  the  Office  not  be  involved  in  controversial  interpre- 
tations. For  this  purpose  the  Panel  distinguishes  two  levels  of  interpretation : 
(a)  a first  level  which  illumines  data  by  explaining  how  they  were  collected,  by 
appraising  the  results  obtained,  by  relating  them  to  other  factual  matters,  and  by 
deriving  those  valid  conclusions  or  implications  which  are  purely  analytical  or 
logical  and  (6)  a second  level  which  interprets  in  a broader  sense,  on  the  basis 
of  disputed  value  judgments  or  assumptions  or  general  views  of  any  sort  which 
are  not  beyond  reasonable  differences  of  opinion. 
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The  Office  should  provide  the  first  level  of  interpretation  since  raw  data  simply 
cannot  be  understood  without  some  such  interpretative  guide.  It  is  as  bad  to 
publish  ambiguous  and  misleading  reports  as  to  publish  inaccurate  ones.  More- 
over, the  Office  may  be  expected  to  be  better  informed  about  the  operational  and 
factual  information  that  are  needed  for  the  interpretation  of  its  own  statistics. 
The  Office  should  not  undertake  to  work  out  and  present  the  second  type  of  inter- 
pretation. 

Every  published  report  should  contain  information  as  specifically  as  possible 
about  the  sources,  definitions,  and  methods  used  to  collect  the  data,  the  popula- 
tion to  which  they  apply,  the  evidence  obtained  about  their  degree  of  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  particularly  about  plausible  misinterpretations  likely  to 
be  made. 


B.  FIELD  PEOCEDUEES  AND  DATA  SOUECES 

1.  Data  sources 

Basic  to  the  entire  program  of  the  Office  is  its  relationship  with  data  sources. 
The  value  of  Office  of  Education  reporting  ultimately  depends  upon  the  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  promptness  of  institutional  reporting.  If  data  are  not  per- 
tinent, are  reported  inaccurately  or  are  not  comparable,  machines  will  not  make 
them  pertinent,  accurate,  or  comparable. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Panel  indicates  that  many  of  the  reporting 
institutions  and  agencies  are  hard  put  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Office.  Lack  of 
equipment,  of  staff,  of  uniform  and  modern  procedures,  make  data  reporting  diffi- 
cult and  costly  ; inaccuracy  and  delay  result. 

Title  X of  NDEA  has  been  a powerful  influence  in  bringing  system  and  some 
compatibility  into  State  collecting  and  reporting  of  data  as  well  as  in  enlarging 
the  scope  of  their  reporting.  An  increase  in  the  maximum  allocation  to  the  States 
can  be  expected  to  produce  further  improvement  in  this  program.  A like  pro- 
posal for  universities  ( an  amendment  to  title  X ) might  have  a similar  result ; 
that  is,  it  might  both  assist  the  universities  in  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  Office  and  promote  accurate  and  comparable  reporting.  The  Office  might 
select  one  university  or  a small  number  and  likewise  a small  number  of  State 
educational  agencies  as  a pilot  group  in  which  to  work  out  an  efficient  data  flow 
program.  Should  this  be  successful,  a “model  registration  group”  might  be  set 
up.  Moreover,  one  can  confidently  expect  that  a sound  automatic  data  process- 
ing system  would  be  self -justifying,  reducing  the  repeated  and  costly  independent 
collection  of  data  within  the  institution  itself  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  speed  of  survey  reporting. 

Similar  arrangements  might  be  made  with  a sample  of  local  public  and  inde- 
pendent schools.  One  can  thus  begin  to  think  of  a national  flow  of  educational 
data  among  local  and  State  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  the  Office  of 
Education. 

2.  Field  activities 

The  staff  provided  for  the  automatic  data  processing  should  be  qualified  and 
adequate  to  function  also  as  a field  staff  for  current  operations,  going  out  to 
agencies  and  institutions  to  maintain  communications  and  running  regional 
meetings  in  which  use  of  data  and  methodology  could  be  discussed. 

Through  this  staff  the  Office  could  develop  the  closest  possible  coordination  with 
the  agencies  and  institutions  through  the  country.  By  visits,  regional  meetings, 
summer  institutes,  the  staff  could  help  disseminate  knowledge  of  modern  sta- 
tistical techniques  and  automatic  data  processing.  They  could  clarify  the  in- 
terpretation of  data,  improve  usage,  help  work  toward  common  definitions  and 
methods,  and  stimulate  experimentation  and  new  ideas.  All  the  goals  empha- 
sized in  this  report  could  be  furthered  by  these  field  staff  activities. 

8.  Comparable  data  and  techniques 

A fundamental  problem  throughout  is  that  of  obtaining  comparable  data.  This 
means  that  agreement  must  be  reached,  first,  with  regard  to  determination  of 
prime  data,  basic  definitions,  and  primary  categories,  and  second,  with  regard 
to  the  methodology,  techniques,  and  editing  procedures. 

The  need  for  uniform  definitions,  categories,  and  prime  data  has  long  been 
felt.  The  Association  of  American  College  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers 
working  with  other  organizations,  including  the  Office  of  Education,  has  pub- 
lished “Handbook  of  Data  and  Definitions  in  Higher  Education.”  The  Associ- 
ation of  Business  Officers  is  working  on  a review  of  accounting  manuals  which 
have  tended  to  standardize  the  categories  and  forms  of  university  accounting. 
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The  NSF-NIH  project  headed  up  by  St.  Louis  University  (for  devising  and  test- 
ing simplified  adequate  systems  of  measuring  and  reporting  financial,  manpower, 
facilities,  research,  and  other  activities  in  colleges  and  universities)  is  seeking 
an  integrated  approach  to  the  problem  of  comparability  of  prime  data. 

The  Office  of  Education  should  lead  in  integrating  these  and  similar  projects. 
One  goal  should  be  the  development  of  an  interrelated  set  of  handbooks  to  stand- 
ardize the  basic  concepts,  terminology,  definitions,  and  classifications  used  in 
statistical  studies  in  education.  Constant  revision  will  be  necessary,  but  stand- 
ardization is  essential  for  the  operation  of  a data-flow  system.  This  effort 
to  coordinate  should  begin  at  once  since  many  agencies  and  institutions  are 
establishing  automatic  data  processing  systems. 

Compatible  methods  must  be  developed  to  produce  a smooth,  rapid,  and 
accurate  data-flow  system.  Research  is  needed  to  devise  and  test  methods  and 
techniques  so  that  improvements  can  be  introduced  into  standard  procedures 
commonly  accepted  and  applied.  Agreement  on  these  procedures  could  be 
arrived  at  in  conferences,  seminars,  institutes,  and  other  field  activities  of  the 
Office.  Technical  bulletins  detailing  the  methods,  techniques,  and  editing  proce- 
dures should  be  published  for  use  by  all  cooperating  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions. 

4.  A national  data  tank 

It  is  expected  that  an  efficient  data-flow  system  will  result  in  the  accumulation 
of  a vast  amount  of  educational  information  in  the  form  of  prime,  comparable, 
uniformly  organized  records  ready  for  machine  manipulation  ; in  effect,  a national 
education  data  bank.  This  system  would  provide  the  elementary  data  for  new 
analysis,  study  and  research,  and  urgent  information  needs. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  set  the  establishment  of  a data  bank 
as  a primary  goal,  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  from  the  beginning  and 
studies  should  be  made  to  determine  its  potential  usefulness,  practical  feasibility, 
and  appropriate  mode  of  development. 

VI.  Continuing  Advisory  Committee 

The  Office  of  Education  has  called  on  an  external  advisory  education  statistics 
group  on  several  occasions.  The  repeated  establishment  of  ad  hoc  committees 
would  seem  to  indicate  a conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Office  administration  that 
such  external  groups  are  needed,  and  that  their  help  has  been  valuable.  This 
is  emphasized  by  the  short  periods  between  the  terms  of  the  more  recent  (1957, 
1960,  and  1963)  committees. 

The  present  Panel  feels  that  an  external  group  can  bring  a great  deal  of  help 
and  stimulation  to  the  Office,  that  it  can  function  as  a review  board  and  as  a 
source  of  new  ideas.  The  present  Panel  has  frequently  felt  inadequate  for  the 
task  presented  to  it  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  structure,  the  per- 
sonnel, and  the  practices  of  the  Office.  Such  intimate  understanding  requires  a 
longer  period  of  association  and  communication. 

Since  an  external  committee  is  valuable  to  and  needed  by  the  Office,  such  a com- 
mittee could  function  much  more  effectively  if  it  were  set  up  on  a continuing  basis 
with  a membership  that  is  rotated  on  a regular  schedule.  This  committee  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  representing  different  levels  and  types  of  institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  but  rather  as  a small  group  of  knowledgeable  statisticians 
and  educators.  Otherwise  the  committee  would  become  too  large  and  less  likely 
to  perform  its  function  of  advising  a deputy  for  statistical  research  and  develop- 
ment effectively. 

STATISTICAL  DOCUMENTS  PUBLISHED 

Mr.  Keppel,  We  have  been  following  clown  the  road  particularly 
vigorously,  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  speeding  up.  This  is  one  thing 
that  was  emphasized  very  strongly  by  this  report,  and  we  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  show  the  committee,  I think,  four  or  five  documents  that 
were  published  from  6 months  to  a year  earlier  than  ever  before,  J ust 
the  titles  of  them  might  be  of  interest. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

1.  Latest  statistics  on  earned  degrees  granted  by  each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation were  published  nearly  1 year  earlier  than  ever  before. 
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2.  Preliminary  data  on  fall  1963  term  enrollment  in  technician  and  other  occu- 
pationally oriented  courses  in  colleges  and  universities  have  already  been  re- 
leased, an  improvement  of  more  than  a year  over  previous  reports. 

3.  Preliminary  statistics  on  finances  of  higher  education  have  been  published 
about  1 year  earlier  than  ever  before. 

4.  Library  statistics  of  higher  education  institutions,  September  data  available 
in  January. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Now,  we  are  asking  for  25  new  positions  to  do  the  2 or  3 
things  necessary  to  keep  that  process  going.  The  first,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  a question  of  dealing  with  the  States  or  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  improve  the  technical  aspects  of  recording, 
the  tapes,  punchcards,  and  the  like,  in  which  you  can  get  the  results 
a lot  faster  than  you  can  by  taking  the  results  from  one  piece  of  paper 
and  transferring  them  to  another  one.  This,  secondly,  involves  new 
kinds  of  staff  for  the  handling  of  the  modern  data  process  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  speedup  that  we  have  been  able  to  make. 

Mr.  Flynt  might  be  willing  to  comment  on  the  breakdown  of  those 
25. 

Mr.  Flynt.  The  25  positions  that  are  requested  for  1965,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  broken  down  as  follows : 

There  are  seven  positions  here  for  program  planning.  One  of  the 
principal  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  to  which  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  referred  was  that  we  improve  our  planning  for  educational  statis- 
tics. Accordingly,  we  are  asking  for  seven  positions  in  that  area. 

Me  have  begun  to  utilize  advanced  electronic  processing  processes 
in  the  Department.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  developed  a data 
flow  system  directly  from  the  universities  and  the  schools  to  the  Office 
of  Education  to  improve  the  basic  educational  program  of  statistics. 

W e are  asking  for  one  position  to  staff  the  enterprise  referred  to  by 
Commissioner  Keppel,  for  which  we  are  requesting  $75,000  to  make 
a survey  of  the  financial  support  needed  by  graduate  students  in  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  This  parallels  the  study  being  made  by  the 
Science  Foundation  in  the  field  of  sciences,  and  together  the  two 
organizations  will  be  able  to  present  a complete  picture  of  the  financial 
requirements  of  graduate  students  in  all  areas. 

Me  are  asking  for  two  positions  to  expedite,  improve,  and  expand 
statistics  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation. 

One  of  the  strong  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  headed 
by  President  Meredith  Wilson  was  that  we  develop  further  our  pro- 
jections for  educational  requirements  in  the  future.  Me  are  request- 
ing two  additional  positions  for  that  purpose. 

Also,  the  committee  recommended  and  urged  that  we  improve  the 
statistical  standards  of  our  program,  utilizing  sampling  techniques 
that  are  recognized  in  other  large  statistical  programs.  Me  are  asking 
for  four  positions  in  that  area. 

That  brings  us  to  field  service  under  title  X of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  To  support  the  expansion  of  field  services  to 
the  States,  we  are  asking  for  3 positions,  for  a total  of  25. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  What  are  the  other  12? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  other  basic  large  area  are  10  positions  for  edu- 
cational research  and  in  the  administration  of  the  cooperative  research 
program,  the  substance  of  which  Mr.  Ianni  reported  yesterday. 

As  we  estimate — and  I will  ask  to  be  checked — we  estimate  about 
1,000  proposals  coming  in  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1964. 
Based  on  our  past  experience,  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  like,  it 
looks  like  we  would  have  somewhere  nearer  1,500  proposals  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  These  proposals  are  pretty  big  documents,  and  the 
analysis  has  to  be  done  and  properly  should  be  done  by  advisory 
committees.  The  pattern  elsewhere  in  HEW  is  comparable,  I think, 
here. 

We  have  been  increasing  the  volume  of  work  handled  with  an  addi- 
tion of  a much  smaller  percentage  of  staff  than  the  total  number  of 
proposals.  This,  we  will  continue  to  do,  but  more  people  are  needed, 
sir. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Flynt  can  give  the  details. 

Mr.  Flynt.  This  breaks  down  to  five  additional  positions  for  the 
cooperative  research  program  which  are  very  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Last  year,  we  received  an  increase  of  65  percent  in  our  budget 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  received  no  additional  positions. 
This  accounts,  in  a large  measure,  to  some  of  the  delays  in  the  foreign 
currency  programs.  With  the  current  staff,  we  are  trying  to  adminis- 
ter a program  that  is  almost  double  the  previous  level,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  Congress  should  provide  us  with  the  $17  million 
additional  funds  requested,  which  is  an  increase  of  $5.5  million  over 
the  $11.5  million  for  the  current  year,  the  five  positions  are  not  too 
many,  I am  sure,  to  effect  the  administration  of  that  program. 

We  are  asking  for  three  positions  to  develop  the  initial  stages  of  an 
educational  research  information  retrieval  system  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  is  based  on  a contract  program  being  conducted  at 
the  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  This  is  supported  cur- 
rently by  title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
cooperative  research  program. 

We  are  asking  for  two  additional  positions  for  the  Demonstration 
Center  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  the  12? 

Mr.  Flynt.  There  are  two  more  that  are  in  the  field  of  the  arts. 
As  we  indicated  to  you  last  year,  we  have  established  a branch  to  serve 
the  arts.  We  brought  in  a very  brilliant  person,  Miss  Kathryn  Bloom 
from  the  outside,  and  the  unit  has  been  very  successful.  We  want  to 
strengthen  that  program  by  the  addition  of  two  staff  members. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  53  for  educational  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Keppel.  This  is  Mr.  Harris  on  my  right. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  All  right,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Har- 
ris? Tell  us  why  they  are  needed  and  if  you  don’t  get  them,  what 
the  consequences  will  be. 
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You  can  put  that  breakdown  right  in  the  record  and  then  just  tell 
us,  in  general,  why  you  need  53  positions  and  what  will  happen  if  you 
don’t  get  them. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


Educational  assistance  programs 


Title 


Grade 


Number 


Explanation  of  increase 


Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  (42  positions): 

Research  and  program  development: 

Research  projects  specialist 

Economist 

Statistician 

Research  assistant 

Secretary 

Clerk-stenographer  . . 


GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-5 

GS-4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 position  to  meet  expanded  activities 
resulting  from  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 


Total. 


6 


Program  operations: 

Area  school  development  special- 


GS-14 


Cooperative  program  specialist 

Specialist  in  new  technology 

Specialist,  post-high  school  pro- 
gram development. 

Space  technology  specialist 

Research  specialist  (residential) 

School  construction  and  equip- 
ment specialist. 

Work-study  specialist 

Work-study  program  adminis- 


GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 

GS-14 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


36  positions  to  carry  out  a work-study 
program  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment to  students  in  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  and  the  construction  of  5 
residential  vocational  education 
schools. 


1 

1 


trator. 

Regional  representative 

School  operations  specialist. 

Work-study  specialist 

Writer-editor 

Research  assistant 

Financial  assistant 

Secretary 

Do 


GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-13 

GS-11 

GS-11 

GS-9 

GS-5 

GS-4 


Total. 


Division  of  State  Grants  (4  positions) : 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Branch: 
Guidance  field  representative.. 
Secretary 


GS-13 

GS-4 


9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

3 


1 

1 


2 positions  to  expand  field  services  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  training 
and  research  programs. 


Total 

Grant  and  Loan  Management  Branch  • 

Grants  management  officer GS-13 

Secretary GS-4 


Total 

Division  of  College  and  University  As- 
sistance (7  positions) : 

Student  Financial  Aid  Branch: 

Loan  (collection)  specialist GS-13 

Secretary GS-4 


2 


1 

1 


2 


2 

1 


2 positions  to  expand  and  strengthen  field 
services  in  the  administration  of 
grants  under  title  III  of  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 


3 positions  to  administer  the  expanded 
activities  in  the  collection  of  student 
loans. 


Total. 


Field  Staff: 

Regional  representative- 
secretary 


GS-13 

GS-4 


3 


3 

1 


Total 

Total,  Educational  assistance 
programs 


4 


53 


4 positions  to  expand  field  services  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  training 
and  research  programs. 


Mr.  Harris.  The  larger  number  of  the  53  are  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  A total  of  42. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  F orty-two  out  of  the  fifty-three  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  is  on  the  1965  increase  now.  Forty -two  of  the 
position  increases  in  fiscal  year  1965  over  and  above  51  positions  re- 
quested as  part  of  the  supplemental  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Now,  the  total  increase  of  53,  Mr.  Chairman,  breaks  down  to 
42  for  vocational  education  and  11  for  the  expanded  programs  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  why  they  are  needed,  and  if  you  don’t  get 
them,  what  will  happen  ? 

POSITIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Harris.  Six  of  the  positions  for  the  new  vocational  education 
program  are  in  the  area  of  research  and  program  development. 
These  consist  of  types  of  persons  which  we  do  not  have  in  the  voca- 
tional educational  staff  at  the  present  time.  They  consist,  for  in- 
stance, of  an  economist,  statistician,  research  assistant,  research  proj- 
ects specialist,  and  a clerical  assistant.  These  will  supplement  a 
slightly  larger  staff  than  the  one  included  in  the  1964  supplemental 
and  similar  types  of  persons,  including  a labor  economist,  a sociolo- 
gist, occupational  trends  analyst,  and  others. 

These  are  essential  not  only  to  guide  us  in  the  constructive  use  of  the 
funds  set  aside  for  research  and  development  and  demonstration,  but 
to  guide  the  development  of  the  State  and  local  programs,  the  work- 
study  programs,  and  the  residential  school  programs. 

As  1 say,  they  represent  talents  and  abilities  which  are  presently 
not  existing  in  our  present  staff.  They  are  necessary  to  relate  voca- 
tional education  realistically  to  the  economy,  to  manpower  needs,  pres- 
ent and  projected,  and  to  develop  a vocational  program  which  relate 
the  people  to  be  trained  to  the  manpower  needs. 

The  present  vocational  educational  program,  as  you  will  notice, 
devotes  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the  funds  and  more  than  50  percent 
of  enrollments  to  two  areas : home  economics  education  and  agricul- 
tural education. 

In  addition  to  those,  we  have  trades  and  industries,  distributive  edu- 
cation, practical  nurse  training,  and  commercial  fisheries  education. 

We  feel  that  this  does  not  present  a realistic  picture  of  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  country.  A considerable  change  is  re- 
quired, a new  orientation  in  vocational  education,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  people  with  a broader  outlook,  an  outlook  which  is  oriented  not 
so  much  to  what  has  been  as  to  what  is  coming  and  what  can  be 
expected. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  present 
staffing  for  the  Smith- Hughes  and  George-Barden  programs  contains 
a large  number  of  specialists  in  these  occupational  categorical  areas. 
We  believe  that  one  effect  of  staffing  the  Office  of  Education  in  this  way 
has  been  to  make  the  State  departments  of  vocational  education  de- 
pendent upon  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Education  rather  than 
developing  competent  leadership  and  sufficient  leadership  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  For  this  reason,  in  the  new  staffing,,  we  propose  to., 
go  into  different  types  of  competency  of  staff. 
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INCREASED  POSITIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  6 positions  in  research  and  program  develop- 
ment, we  are  requesting  36  positions  for  program  operations.  These 
will  consist  of  specialists  in  the  development  of  area  school  programs. 
In  developing  cooperative  programs  with  industry,  specialists  are 
needed  in  the  new  technologies  that  are  being  developed,  related,  in 
part,  to  space  technology;  specialists  in  post-high-school  program 
development,  a specialist  in  the  residential  school  program,  school  con- 
struction and  equipment  specialists,  work-study  specialists,  and  re- 
gional representatives,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  the  service  of  the 
Office  closer  to  the  States,  closer  to  the  area  of  program  operations. 
Through  these  regional  representatives,  we  may  be  also  in  a position 
to  form  a more  valid  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  State  depart- 
ments and  local  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  new  act- 

Now,  these  36  would  supplement  a group  of  32  positions  requested 
in  the  1964  supplemental  of  somewhat  the  same  general  type,  but  to 
give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  mix  we  are  trying  to  get  here,  I will  mention 
some  of  them : 

Teacher  training  specialist,  a community  resources  specialist,  a spe- 
cialist for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  business  and  office  occupa- 
tions specialist,  rural  occupations  specialist,  women’s  occupational 
specialist,  health  occupation  specialist,  instructional  media  specialist. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  POOL 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Why  would  you  need  a women’s  occupational  special- 
ist ? We  have  been  told  that  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  taking  care  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Women’s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  helping  to  identify  areas  in  the  national 
manpower  picture  in  which  women  can  effectively  serve.  However, 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  when  it  comes  to  vocational  education,  in 
preparing  individuals  to  enter  into  gainful  occupations,  the  attention 
of  the  Office  with  regard  to  women  has  been  devoted  pretty  largely  to 
home  economics  education  programs,  preparing  women  to  enter  the 
home  as  a homemaker,  not  to  enter  into  gainful  occupation. 

There  are  a few  exceptions  to  this  such  as  the  practical  nurse  train- 
ing program,  which  does  include  mostly  girls  and  women.  The  real- 
istic picture  of  women  in  the  national  manpower  is  a factor  which, 
again,  makes  us  realize  that  this  has  been  very  unrealistic,  that  more 
women  are  entering  the  labor  pool  every  year,  many  are  seeking  to 
enter  it,  and  they  must  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  vocational  training  course  which  will  prepare  them  to  enter  into 
a gainful  occupation. 

STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Another  feature  of  vocational  education,  of  which  I think  most  of 
us  are  aware,  is  that — particularly  in  the  early  years  of  vocational 
education — there  was  a tendency  to  think  of  the  person  in  the  high 
school  who  went  into  vocational  education  as  being  the  one  who  could 
not  succeed  in  the  academic  program.  Vocational  education  came  to 
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be  referred  to  as  the  dumping  ground  for  the  inept  and  inapt.  Voca- 
tional education  found  that  this  was  a difficult  group  to  train  success- 
fully for  positions  in  industry  and  business,  and  they  sought  to  raise 
the  quality  of  their  programs  by  increasing  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  their  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  increasing  demands  upon  workers  in  terms  of 
education  and  training,  as  a result  of  the  technological  changes  in 
human  occupations,  individuals  with  greater  native  ability,  with  more 
adequate  educational  background  have  been  guided  increasingly  into 
vocational  education.  The  grand  total  result  is  that  vocational  educa- 
tion has  not  been  very  successful  with  low  ability  individuals.  You 
will  notice  in  many  city  vocational  schools,  for  instance,  that  if  the 
dropout  rate  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  ability  groups,  that  it  is  greatest 
with  the  lower  ability  individuals  in  the  vocational  schools. 

We  must  provide  quality  programs  for  the  training  of  individuals 
with  low  abilities  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  gainful  occupation. 
We  must  be  much  more  selective.  We  must  exercise  a great  deal  more 
wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  individuals  into  occupations  in  order  that 
we  may  distribute  individuals  through  the  occupational  range  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  to  fit  into  that  range  of 
occupation. 

Too  many  occupations  at  the  present  time  are  being  filled  by  in- 
dividuals whose  ability  is  greater  than  the  demands  of  the  occupation 
justify.  As  a result,  those  whose  abilities  would  limit  them  to  low- 
range  occupations  are  in  the  unemployed  group. 

We  feel  that  the  type  of  staffing  we  are  requesting  is  a minimum 
staffing  to  solve  the  problems  of  vocational  education  which  are  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 

You  are  requesting  23  for  program  direction  and  services.  Place 
a breakdown  of  these  in  the  record  and  then  tell  us  why  they  are 
needed. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 
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Program  direction  and  services 


Title 

Grade 

Number 

Explanation  of  increase 

Office  of  the  Commissioner: 

Economist 

GS-15 

1 

7 positions  for  special  assistance  to  the 

Sociologist 

GS-15 

1 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

Research  assistant 

GS-11 

2 

Secretary 

GS-6 

2 

Do 

GS-5 

1 

7 

Office  of  Information: 

Public  information  specialist 

GS-13 

1 

5 positions  for  increased  demands  for 

Visual  information  specialist 

GS-11 

1 

special  reports,  articles,  speeches,  and 

Editor-writer 

GS-11 

1 

editing  of  publications. 

Proofreader 

GS-5 

2 

Total  - 

5 

Office  of  Administration: 

Audit:  Auditor 

GS-12 

3 

6 positions  for  increased  workload  in  the 

Fiscal:  Accountant 

GS-9 

1 

areas  of  fiscal,  audit,  and  administra- 

Administrative services: 

tive  services. 

Management  analyst 

GS-9 

1 

Mail  room  reader 

GS-4 

1 

Total. 

Program  and  legislative  planning: 

6 

Program  assistant 

GS-9 

1 

5 positions  for  increased  workload  in 

Do 

GS-7 

1 

legislation,  program  planning,  and 

Secretary. 

GS-6 

1 

long-range  planning. 

Do 

GS-5 

1 

Clerk-typist 

GS-4 

1 

Total ......  ...  .. 

5 

Total,  program  direction  and  serv- 

ices  

23 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  I should  speak  on  those,  sir.  Seven  of  these 
would  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Yon  were  good  enough  to  ask  earlier  about  my  views,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  whether  in  view  of  these  very  large  programs  we  are 
actually  asking  for  enough. 

I have  come  from  a background  which — perhaps  from  having  to 
raise  the  money  myself — has  made  me  fairly  conservative  with  regard 
to  central  headquarters  staffing,  in  order  to  avoid  the  usual  problem 
of  duplication  when  the  same  paper  went  through  more  hands  than 
was  necessary.  Included  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  direct  aids  that  I think  to  be  necessary.  What  Mr. 
Harris  just  said  now  about  the  relation  of  vocational  education  to  the 
whole  manpower  economy  I think  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Commissioner  must  have  directly,  a consultant  trained  in 
economics  here  to  work  on  a variety  of  programs.  This  may  seem 
strange  for  an  Office  of  Education,  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  if  we 
are  going  at  some  of  the  projects — one  of  which  I had  mentioned 
earlier — with  regard  to  analyzing  and  feeding  information  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Office  on  the  relations  of  economic  growth  to  man- 
power to  the  nature  of  unemployment  and  the  type  of  training,  the 
fundamentally  changed  training  that  Mr.  Harris  referred  to  as  voca- 
tional education. 

The  same  thing,  I think,  applies  to  work  that  we  must  do  in  certain 
other  areas  that  we  must  do  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the  situation  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  areas  that  we  mentioned  last  year  is 
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that  of  trying  to  work  toward — and  it  will  be  very  difficult — a method 
of  saying  how  well  we  are  doing  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  particularly,  in  the  basic  subject  matter  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  like. 

The  $100,000  project  that  I proposed  to  you  is  in  that  area,  and  we 
are  getting  cooperation  from  some  of  the  private  agencies,  the  Car- 
negie F omidation  and  others,  who  are  interested  in  this  area  also. 

For  these  purposes,  these  and  other  services,  some  staff  is  necessary 
to  expand  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  I think,  if  anything,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a case  could  be  made  that  the  Office  perhaps  should  be  even 
more  staffed,  but  I am  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  what  we  should 
do  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  don’t  get  this,  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  What  will  happen,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  will  not  be  able  to  move  forward  into  the  new 
areas  and  prepare  the  thinking  of  the  staff,  as  a whole,  in  the  areas 
that  I have  mentioned  in  my  formal  testimony  which  I think  are  com- 
ing up  and  which  will  mean  that  we  simply  are  not  prepared  for  them 
now.  I simply  don’t  dare  to  get  into  that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I may  use  Mr.  Harris’  point  of  a few  moments  ago,  I think  that  we 
should  not  have  been  caught  in  the  position  in  vocational  education  in 
which  we  are  caught.  Mr.  Harris  has  made  a very  careful  statement. 
I thought  it  over  as  he  was  speaking,  at  least,  and  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  vocational  educational  area  was,  for  lack  of  economic 
analysis  of  the  training  to  the  nature  of  jobs,  way  behind  the  times.  I 
have  much  the  same  feeling  about  the  necessity  for  analyses  in  areas 
other  than  the  vocational  field.  For  example,  to  be  specific,  I suspect 
that  the  quality  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  some  of  the  basic 
areas  of  English,  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing — to  which  Dr. 
lanni  referred  yesterday — and  in  mathematics  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  falling  way  behind  what  the  national  need  is.  This  staff, 
then,  is  to  get  us  on  top  of  future  problems,  and  if  we  don’t  do  it  now, 
sir,  we  will  pay  a very  heavy  price  later. 

STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  vocational  education  a committee  headed  by  Ben- 
jamin Willis,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago,  made  a study  and 
prepared  a report  2 or  3 years  ago.  Did  you  agree  with  that  report, 
Mr.  Harris? 

Dr.  Harris.  In  general,  yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  the  first  time  in  a long,  long  time  that  any  real 
study  had  been  given  to  the  overall  problems  of  vocational  education, 
and  I thought  it  was  a pretty  good  report. 

Mr.  Keppel.  You  will  find  a lot  of  it  in  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963. 

CAPTIONED  FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  new  developments  in  connection  with 
the  program  for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  If  you  will  recall,  last  year,  sir,  the  act  was  amended  to 
permit  us  to  produce  training  films  and  improve  several  other  aspects 
of  the  program. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  allowed  the  full  amount  last  year  for  this, 
did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  it  working  out  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  It  is  working  out  very  well. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  changes  now  in  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  No  ; we  are  asking  for  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  $1.5  million. 

I might  refer  to  some  of  the  activities  of  the  program.  We  will 
have  50  titles  of  educational  films  of  which  45  titles  are  in  the  general 
interest  field.  We  have  seven  major  training  films  under  production. 
Now,  this  is  a new  activity  authorized  by  the  amended  act. 

We  are  producing  40  filmstrips  and  establishing  45  local  distribu- 
tion centers.  We  have  now  three  national  centers;  one  in  the  East, 
one  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  They  are  at  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  in  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  captioned  films  ever  been  tried  in  teaching  of 
retarded  children  ? 

It  seems  to  me  I heard  last  year  of  some  school  nearby,  in  Washing- 
ton I think,  doing  some  work  with  captioned  films  for  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Mr.  Flynt.  I am  not  aware  personally  of  it,  but  we  have  done 
something  similar  to  it  in  our  research  on  program  learning. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a school  around  Washington. 

Mr.  Flynt.  That  would  use  a type  of  captioning. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  what  is  this  center  you  talked  about  at  Western 
Reserve  University  ? What  funds  support  it  ? What  is  it,  and  what 
are  the  plans  for  the  future  ? 

RESEARCH  REEERENCE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Flynt.  It  is  supported  by  funds  from  the  cooperative  research 
and  educational  media  program,  title  7 of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a rapid  research  reference  service 
operated  on  a pilot  basis. 

We  originally  had  4,000  items  on  an  experimental  basis.  This  has 
been  increased  to  14,000.  We  have  300  schools  and  universities  who 
are  using  it  on  a test  operational  basis.  The  purpose  is  to  perform  the 
same  function  for  the  field  of  education  that  is  performed  in  the  field 
of  medicine  by  the  Medlar  group.  It  is  also  similar  to  the  program 
conducted  in  the  field  of  chemistry  where  there  is  a rapid  research 
reference  service. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  approximately  100,000  items  of  research  in 
the  field  of  education  that  are  useful,  but  under  present  methods  of 
library  reference  must  be  sought  out  by  consulting  card  catalogs. 

We  would  propose  to  implement  the  program  on  the  basis  of  using 
computer  methodology  whereby  we  can  locate  items  very  quickly.  The 
operation  at  Western  Reserve  has,  we  think,  proved  itself  reasonably 
well.  We  would  desire  to  move  it  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
establish  it  here  in  order  to  conduct  it  over  a long  period  of  time. 
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That  is  the  basis  for  which  we  are  asking  for  increased  personnel 
to  get  it  started  to  make  the  transition  between  the  operation  at  West- 
ern Reserve  and  our  own  office. 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Keppel,  on  page  105,  you  talk  of  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, the  question  of  whether  we  should  develop  national  standards 
of  educational  excellence. 

This  is  what  Admiral  Rickover  has  been  finding  fault  with  for  about 
5 or  6 years  to  my  knowledge.  He  thinks  we  should  have  such  na- 
tional standards. 

Are  you  coming  around  to  his  way  of  thinking  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  With  Admiral  Rickover,  I always  find  myself  in 
partial  agreement.  I see  the  problem  in  somewhat  broader  terms  and 
in  the  sense  that  the  admiral  was  putting  special  emphasis  on  the 
measure  of  excellent  at  the  end  of  the  high  school,  to  get  a voluntary 
collection  of  tests,  as  you  may  recall,  sir,  which  students  could  take 
voluntarily,  to  see  whether  in  their  school  they  were  well  taught  in 
mathematics,  physics,  English,  and  so  forth. 

His  feeling  was,  I believe,  that  the  students  who  took  such  tests, 
and  their  parents,  would  then  have  some  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  training  they  had  had  was  up  to  a standard  that  was  thought  to 
be  good  by  a group  of  scholars  or  other  judges. 

I think  the  problem  is  more  complicated  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I remember  it,  he  said  this  is  being  done  in  some 
European  countries.  He  thought  it  was  good.  I don’t  remember  if 
he  mentioned  Russia. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I doubt  if  he  would  find  this  going  on  in  Russia  because 
it  certainly  would  not  be  voluntary  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  he  talked  about  the  long-range  plan  of  theirs. 
He  thought  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  a better  educational  system 
than  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I would  say  they  are  on  their  way  to  a good  educa- 
tional system,  though  I have  some  indication  it  is  not  necessarily 
better. 

We  have  had  considerable  discussions  about  this  problem  of  measur- 
ing performance  and  I am  glad  to  say  one  of  the  great  philanthropic 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  in  New  York, 
has  started  a series  of  meetings  with  scholars,  officials  of  educational 
organizations,  and  with  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  school  rep- 
resentatives on  the  possibility  of  some  better  means  of  evaluating 
the  “product”  of  American  education — if  I may  use  that  term.  This 
would  include  evaluation  not  only  of  the  completion  of  high  school, 
but  also  an  effort  to  get  a good  sample  in  the  statistical  sense,  on  how 
well  students  in  various  kinds  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try do  on  some  of  the  basic  educational  subjects;  such  as,  reading, 
writing,  history,  geography,  and  the  like. 

This  series  of  meetings  which  were  started  by  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
looked  to  me  as  if  they  would  lead  into  an  area  in  which  a private 
group  could  take  the  initiative  in  setting  in  motion  a careful  study 
with  private  funds  of  a technique  for  sample  reporting  on  the  quality 
of  the  educational  work  being  done  all  over  the  United  States. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  every  one  takes  a test  exactly  in  the  sense 
the  admiral  suggests  because  the  sample  would  make  it  possible  to  do 
it  in  smaller  units. 

But  if  the  Carnegie  group  can  succeed  in  this  venture  which  is  just 
starting,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  have  not  yet  decided 
to  support  it,  it  would  give  us  a first  step  toward  a method  of  reporting 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  various 
levels  in  our  society  can  do  in  these  basic  fields. 

May  I point  out  that  many  of  the  tests — and  here  I want  to  agree 
with  Admiral  Kickover — many  of  the  tests  that  are  now  used  in  the 
schools  are  used  for  a different  purpose  than  estimating  how  well  the 
student  performs. 

They  are  used  by  the  schools  and  the  colleges  to  decide  whether 
such-and-such  a student  will  do  well  in  the  next  step,  be  it  the  high 
school  or  vocational  school  as  Mr.  Harris  said,  or  in  the  college. 

What  that  means  is  that  if  an  item  on  a test  shows  that  90  percent 
or  something  like  that  of  the  students  do  well  on  it,  they  eliminate  it. 
It  is  no  longer  useful  as  an  item  to  predict  whether  the  boy  will  do 
better. 

We,  therefore,  do  not  have,  in  any  way  that  I have  confidence  in,  a 
reporting  system  as  to  what  students  generally  have  learned  in  dif- 
ferent categories  of  knowledge. 

These  tests  that  we  have  been  using — and  I know  I exaggerate 
some — have  been  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  for  assessing  a particu- 
lar child  against  his  peers  or  against  the  demands  of  the  admissions 
committee. 

I think  we  can  move  toward  this  sample  method  of  reporting  to  the 
Congress  that  we  are,  let  us  say,  at  a situation  where  the  average 
level  of  performance  in  a certain  kind  of  mathematics  is  moving  up 
over  a 5-year  period.  Or  we  could  report  the  same  on  the  quality  of 
composition,  or  for  knowledge  of  geography,  not  just  for  those  going 
to  college  but  for  all  students. 

This  is  a somewhat  different  idea  from  the  admiral, ’s  one  in  which 
there  will  be  lots  of  difficulties,  but  one  which  seems  to  me  very  hopeful. 

I should  point  out,  of  course,  many  of  the  American  educators  are 
profoundly  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a rigid  examining  system  be- 
cause they  fear  the  effect  will  be  the  teachers  will  just  do  nothing  but 
prepare  for  a particular  kind  of  test.  This  will  lower  the  quality 
of  teaching. 

I think  the  notions  used  by  the  Carnegie  group  avoid  that  through 
the  sampling  technique.  This  is  a very  hopeful  sign.  This  is  one 
topic  I brought  before  you  last  year,  I said  I was  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  such  reporting. 

And  I think  we  have  something  here  which,  with  some  help  we 
would  provide  with  this  requested  $100,000,  might  put  us  a good  solid 
step  forward  a year  from  now. 

CLASSROOM  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Years  ago  we  used  to  get  the  complaint  that  we  had 
very  poor  lighting  systems  in  classrooms  in  many  of  our  schools.  Is 
that  a general  problem  in  some  of  the  older  schools  today  ? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  I cannot  remember  whether  we  have  data  on  that  in 
our-  study  of  buildings.  We  certainly  had  a lot  of  buildings  built 
before  1920.  I do  not  knowT  whether  we  have  data  on  lighting  or  not. 

Mr.  Flynt.  In  a survey  prepared  for  the  civil  defense  people,  we 
find  that  is  greatly  improved,  Mr.  Fogarty.  At  any  rate  we  do  not 
get  as  many  complaints  about  poor  lighting  as  we  once  did. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  They  should  have  excellent  lighting,  should  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  This  is  one  standard  which  has  been  rapidly  improved. 
We  did  not  find  a serious  deficiency  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  reason  it  came  to  my  mind,  I took  a tour  of  the 
White  House  with  my  family  last  weekend  and  I almost  fell  down 
the  stairs  because  so  many  lights  were  out. 

I heard  a guard  complaining  he  would  have  to  get  a flashlight. 

Mr.  Michel? 

REDISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  I suppose,  to  kick  off  my  line  of  questioning, 
Dr.  Keppel,  I should  ask  you  pointblank  how  you  would  reconcile  such 
a large  increase  in  U.S.  Office  of  Education  employment  with  the  efforts 
of  President  Johnson  to  cut  down  the  level  of  Federal  employment  in 
Government  today  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I find  that  one  fairly  easy  to  answer,  sir.  The  Presi- 
dent did  cut  down  the  level  of  employment  but  he  also  spoke  with  great 
vigor  on  the  topic  of  the  expansion  of  certain  programs.  He  sup- 
ported vigorously  the  program  of  education  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  included  in  his  budget  the  expansion  of  personnel  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  new  programs. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  if  he  still  wants  to  be  consistent  in  cutting  down, 
where  are  the  cuts  going  to  come  if  we  are  going  to  have  a substantial 
increase  here  in  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  total  budget  of  the  President,  Mr.  Michel,  as  you 
know,  recommends  a total  Federal  employment  on  June  30, 1965,  which 
in  the  aggregate,  is  below  the  authorized  staffing  for  June  30  of  1964. 

And  in  money,  the  budget  reflects  a decrease  in  expenditures  in  1965 
slightly  below  that  of  1964,  and  in  terms  of  new  obligational  authority 
below  that  which  was  recommended  in  the  budget  for  last  year,  but 
despite  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  of  the  President  hold  the 
level  of  Federal  employment,  hold  the  level  of  expenditures,  and  hold 
down  the  level  of  new  obligational  authority,  the  budget  reflects  a 
significant  redistribution  which,  while  it  makes  decreases  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Federal  Establishment,  it  recognizes  increases  in  certain 
others  and  particularly  in  the  area  of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
and  with  special  emphasis  on  the  field  of  education  to  implement  the 
new  legislative  programs. 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  course,  we  can  do  a lot  of  things  with  figures  and 
these  can  be  juggled  considerably,  particularly  if  you  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  full-time,  permanent  employees,  and  part-time  employees 
or  temporaries. 

Now,  let  us  ask  this  question:  How  does  the  level  of  permanent 
employees  in  the  1964  budget  compare  with  permanent  employees  in 
the  1965  budget? 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  increases  that  we  are  talking  about  are  almost  ex- 
clusively increases  in  the  people  that  are  employed  in  permanent 
positions.  The  personnel,  some  3,500  people  in  the  Department  that 
are  employed  in  other  than  permanent  positions  remains  relatively 
constant  in  the  total  Department. 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  course,  it  is  the  increase  in  permanent  positions 
which  becomes  a fixed  cost  for  the  future  that  I am  more  concerned 
about,  because  there  is  some  ray  of  hope  that  temporaries  can  even- 
tually be  eliminated. 

I am  somewhat  distressed  that  since  enactment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  1958  when  the  permanent  employees  in  the 
Office  of  Education  were  approximately  500,  it  has  now  grown  to 
nearly  3 times  that  figure  within  a space  of  6 years. 

Doesn’t  this  concern  you  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  one  has  to  compare  the  size  of  the 
Office  with  the  duties  placed  on  it  by  the  Congress  which  is  clearly 
its  responsibility  to  carry  out. 

The  present  percentage  of  administrative  costs  as  against  total 
program  of  the  Office  of  Education,  leaving  out  the  supplemental 
for  new  legislation,  is  2 percent.  If  you  were  to  assume,  as  I hope 
you  will,  sir,  that  new  programs  will  be  fully  funded  and  that  the 
personnel  requested  would  be  fully  provided,  that  ratio  would  drop 
from  2 to  1.3  percent. 

This  is  obviously  due  in  part  to  the  very  nature  of  the  legislation 
passed,  such  as  the  amounts  of  money  that  would  go  into  the  Higher 
Educational  Facilities  Act.  But  I think  it  also  points  up  a determi- 
nation to  administer  the  programs  as  simply  and  as  directly  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

Dr.  Millett,  who  has  been  and  was  right  now  literally  this  morning, 
until  I grabbed  him  and  took  him  away,  engaged  in  the  problem  of 
trying  to  handle  the  new  forms  and  regulations  and  advising  on  how 
we  might  deal  with  those  matters.  And  this  is  just  the  point  at 
which  administrative  simplicity  and  directness  can  be  developed,  or 
you  get  into  a slew  of  complications. 

I really  think,  Mr.  Michel,  this  is  the  way  at  least  I have  to  look  at 
the  problem. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Millett  would  be  willing  to  give  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  issue  we  have  before  us  in  planning  for  these  new  programs 
which  involve  very  large  sums  of  money. 

Would  that  be  fair,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  Mr.  Millett  to  give  an 
example? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  Michel.  If  it  would  not  take  up  too  much  time,  let  us  have  it. 

Dr.  Millett.  We  have  a problem  of  project  applications  which  are 
approved  by  State  commissions  for  grants  under  title  I.  I will  give 
you  one  example.  Whether  it  is  for  the  2-year  college  or  4-year  col- 
lege does  not  make  any  difference. 

Now,  our  problem  is,  what  stage  do  we  review  all  of  the  drawings 
and  outlined  specifications  for  this  project  to  be  sure  that  costs  are 
reasonable  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  extravagant  or  un- 
economical in  the  way  of  materials  and  design  ? 
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We  are  going  to  try  to  do  this  in  the  field  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  prevent  doing  it  twice.  And  if  we  are  able  to  arrange  an  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  and  not  have  to  do  all  of  this  here  in  Washington, 
I think  there  will  be  substantial  savings  in  the  administration  of  this 
program. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  AGENCY  EXPANSION  IN  NEXT  5 YEARS 

Mr.  Michel.  We  have  been  talking  now  about  these  substantial  in- 
creases in  6 years  from  1958  to  1964.  Let  us  go  6 years  ahead  to  1970. 
What  will  the  level  of  personnel  be  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Now, 
you  can  look  in  your  crystal  ball. 

Mr.  Keppel.  My  crystal  ball  works  fine  through  fiscal  1966.  That 
is  we  are  now  operating  at  the  rate,  I will  round  out  the  figure,  about 
$700  million,  assuming  certain  supplementals.  Now  next  year — mak- 
ing assumptions  that  I hope  you  will  grant  me  given  this  new  legisla- 
tion, about  $1.4  billion  will  be  needed,  and  that  is  double  our  present 
rate. 

For  next  year,  including  the  authorization  level  that  is  already 
established  by  the  Congress  plus  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  $2.1 
billion.  And  beyond  that  would  of  course  depend  on  the  authoriza- 
tions and  actions  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  existing  authorizations,  without  any  new  legislation,  it 
would  stay  at  about  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  Michel.  Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  the 
Congress  feels  there  should  be  a stepped-up  program  by  appropriat- 
ing additional  sums  of  money  to  effectuate  certain  programs  that  it 
definitely  has  to  follow  that  level  of  employment  in  the  department  to 
administer  the  money  has  to  remain  at  the  same  level  or  increasing. 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  why  I pointed  out  we  would  be  moving  from 
the  2 to  1.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  also  means,  as  I see  it,  that  some  of  these  jobs  that  have  to  be 
done  need  not  be  done  by  permanent  personnel.  One  of  the  major 
advantages  to  this  term  appointment  concept  I reported  yesterday  is 
that  Mr.  Millett,  is  likely  to  advise  with  regard  to  staffing  of  the  new 
Bureau  of  Higher  Educational  Facilities,  that  some  jobs  can  be  done 
on  short-term  appointments. 

PERSONNEL  INCREASES  RELATED  TO  NEW  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Michel.  Now,  I can  fully  appreciate  that  whenever  the  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  bringing  about  a new  program,  there  is  a 
natural  intermixing  of  jobs.  Would  it  be  possible  to  come  up  with 
any  kind  of  figure  as  to  how  many  additional  people  have  been  re- 
quired because  of  what  the  Congress  did  in  the  1st  session  of  this 
88th  Congress,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

Dr.  Millett.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  such  instances. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  supply  that? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  Just  in  a nutshell  you  are  going  back  to  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes ; take  last  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  sum  total  of  additional  positions  in  1964  which 
can  be  traced  to  legislation  which  was  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  is 
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215,  and  the  number  grows  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  277.  These  are  posi- 
tions which  are  directly  traceable  to  new  legislation. 

Going  back  beyond  that,  of  course,  you  would  take  into  account  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  other  such  pieces  of  legislation 
which  have  been  enacted  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  increases 
which  you  cited  earlier  since  1958. 

GAO  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OP  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  Michel.  I made  reference  earlier  to  this  General  Accounting 
Office  report  entitled  “Inadequacies  in  Administration  of  Federal 
Grants,”  under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

Do  you  think  that  the  present  organization  and  staffing  pattern 
of  the  Office  of  Education  needs  changing  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
administer  these  new  laws  more  effectively  or  have,  for  example,  the 
findings  of  the  GAO  been  borne  out  to  a degree  that  would  cause 
you  to  change  your  method  of  administration  or  clean  up  any  deficien- 
cies that  might  have  been  brought  to  light  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  experience  of  the  GAO  was  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  been  affecting  our  thinking  here.  As  I read  that 
report,  it  said  that  the  staff  and  control  of  the  title  III  program  in  the 
early  days  of  the  program  was  not  worked  out  in  the  detail  and  in 
the  firmness  of  judgment  that  was  desirable. 

I think  that  in  effect  is  what  the  report  said. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  today  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Now,  I think  we  have  it  under  control,  yes.  But  it 
does  affect  one’s  thinking  about  the  future. 

I mentioned  yesterday  that  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  estab- 
lishment upon  action  of  the  Congress,  in  appropriations,  for  a totally 
separate  and  new  bureau  to  carry  out  this  very  large  higher  education 
facilities  act  on  which  Mr.  Millett  is  advising. 

The  new  Vocational  Education  Act  will,  in  Mr.  Harris’  judgment 
and  mine,  require  reorganization  and  new  kinds  of  personnel.  Mr. 
Harris  spoke  about  new  kinds  of  people,  different  kinds  of  training  in 
the  people  who  should  be  brought  in  on  the  new  positions. 

I take  it  that  much  the  same  problem  would  arise  in  the  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education  Facilities,  which  as  I recall,  Mr.  Millett,  you  were 
advising  in  terms  of  two  major  sub  groups. 

Dr.  Millett.  Three. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I beg  your  pardon,  that  is  a third  unit  for  loans  ? One 
unit  on  the  undergraduate  grants,  one  of  the  graduate  center  title,  and 
the  third  on  the  loans. 

These  would,  I imagine,  involve  different  kinds  of  people. 

PERSONNEL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  say,  Doctor,  as  you  have  come  into  this 
picture,  that  certain  needs  here  must  be  met  by  certain  requirements 
that  heretofore  have  simply  been  filled  by  either  the  promotion 
through  the  ranks  or  from  other  allied  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  jobs,  and  that  there  really  has  not  been  enough  attention  to  fit- 
ting the  proper  individual  for  the  proper  job  ? 
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Dr.  Millett.  I have  not  had  a proper  opportunity  to  review  the 
personnel  system  in  the  office  in  any  detail  at  all,  Mr.  Michel.  I have 
borrowed  people  from  all  divisions,  of  the  Office  and  I must  say  I have 
been  lucky,  the  people  I have  had  assigned  have  been  good  people. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  of  course,  there  have  been  some  critical  things 
said  about  the  Department,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  number 
of  people  there,  in  terms  of  what  they  are  doing. 

INFORMATION  SPECIALISTS 

I was  informed  that  on  J anuary  30, 1964,  notice  on  an  Office  of  Edu- 
cation bulletin  board  announced  that  applications  would  be  received 
till  February  6 for  a position  of  Deputy  Assistant  of  Public  Affairs 
in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner.  A description  of  this  proposed  po- 
sition said : 

The  incumbent  will  prepare  drafts  of  messages  to  introduce  new  legislation, 
assist  in  preparing  releases  on  Federal  educational  matters  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  An  outstanding  record  of  achievement  as  a writer  is  essential. 

Now,  on  this  last  point,  how  many  writers  are  now  employed  in  the 
Office  of  Education  or  the  Office  of  Information  in  the  Bureau? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I will  have  to  have  that  checked,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  suply  for  the  record  those  who  would  be 
directly  involved  in  a “propaganda  effort.” 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  that  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Michel.  I guess  cleaned  up  terminology  would  be  information 
specialist,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  you  know  what  I am  driving  at  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  know  what  you  are  driving  at  and  I think  it  would 
be  important  to  put  this  in  context  if  I may. 

Mr.  Michel.  All  right. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Office  of  Education:  Persons  Engaged  in  Public  Information,  Writing,  or 
Editing,1  Fiscal  Year  1964 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

John  H.  Naisbitt,  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  (Public  Affairs) , GS-16. 

Milton  Lehman,  special  consultant. 

Office  of  Information : 

Vacant — Director,  GS-15. 

Margaret  Butler,  public  information  specialist,  GS-9. 

Educational  Information  Branch : 

Leroy  V.  Goodman,  Director,  GS-15. 

Martin  Mayes,  special  assistant  to  the  Director,  GS-14. 

Donald  E.  Bronkema,  public  information  specialist,  GS-11. 

Jeanette  Sofokidis,  public  information  specialist,  GS-11. 

Reports  Section : 

John  H.  Lloyd,  Chief,  GS-14. 

William  H.  Martin,  visual  information  officer  (exhibits),  GS-11. 

News  Section : 

John  A.  Singerhoff,  public  information  specialist  (Acting  Chief), 
GS-14. 

Iris  Akers,  public  information  specialist,  GS-13. 

James  M.  Buckley,  public  information  specialist,  GS-13. 

Fritz  P.  Witti,  public  information  specialist,  GS-13. 

1 Includes  employees  engaged  in  public  information  with  news  media  and  those  involved 
in  editing  and  writing  professional  publications,  reports,  periodicals,  speeches,  and  other 
special  statements. 
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office  of  the  commissioner — continueb 

Office  of  Information — Continued 
Publications  Branch : 

Herman  Allen,  Director,  GS-15. 

Jesse  Cowdrick,  publications  specialist,  GS-12. 

Mary  H.  Whipple,  reports  and  publications  assistant,  GS-7. 

Periodicals  Section : 

Theodora  Carlson,  Chief,  Periodicals  Section,  GS-14. 

Ada  Jane  Kelly,  Assistant  Chief,  Periodicals  Section,  GS-13. 
Catherine  P.  Williams,  writer-editor,  GS-11. 

bureau  of  educational  research  and  development 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner  : 

Melvin  Engelhardt,  publications  officer,  GS-13. 

Zelma  Mcllvain,  editor,  GS-11. 

Elizabeth  Daly,  editor,  GS-11. 

Mildred  Thorne,  reports  assistant,  GS-9. 

James  Galvin,  editor,  GS-7. 

Division  of  Higher  Education  : 

Margaret  Hansley,  editor,  GS-7. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Office  of  Associate  Commissioner : 

Norman  Hearn,  reports  officer,  GS-14. 

Margaret  Ryan,  writer-editor,  GS-12. 

Ellen  Nichols,  writer-editor,  GS-12. 

Catherine  Berry,  writer-editor,  GS-11. 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  : 

Virginia  Hart,  reports  specialist,  GS-13. 

Division  of  State  Grants : 

Clarke  Herbert,  reports  officer,  GS-13. 

Division  of  College  and  University  Assistance  : 

Edward  J.  Fitzgerald,  public  information  officer,  GS-13. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Bernice  Strawn,  editor,  GS-12. 

Edith  Rogers,  editor,  GS-11. 

SCHEDULE  C APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Keppel.  The  Commissioner  has  under  the  present  arrangement 
two  schedule  C appointments,  I think  you  know  better  than  I the 
nature  of  those  appointments. 

Mr.  Michel.  Eight. 

On  that  point,  how  many  of  those  schedule  C appointments  were 
there  before  your  tenure  ? 

Mr,  Keppel.  Two.  I think  it  has  been  that  way  for  quite  a while, 
sir;  just  two. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  adequate  number  to  have  as 
the  one  principally  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  heading  the 
Office  of  Education?  Are  there  enough  people  in  that  category,  in 
other  wTords,  that  you  can  call  upon  to  really  implement  what  you  are 
trying  to  do,  as  the  one  principally  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  running  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  As  you  can  imagine,  Mr.  Michel,  I have  given  a lot  of 
thought  to  this  the  last  year  and  a little  more  that  I have  been  in  the 
position.  I have  tried  to  think  of  the  matter  particularly  in  the  last 
month  or  two  because  of  the  very  substantial  new  responsibilities  that 
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have  been  put  on  the  Office.  I am  deeply  serious  in  saying  I find  this 
a matter  on  which  I would  want  to  think  some  more. 

But  I have  reached  at  least  one  tentative  conclusion,  which  is  that 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Office  now,  I do  not  think  that  is 
enough.  I have  a feeling  that  probably  as  a part  of  basically  good 
administrative  policy,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Commissioner 
have  at  least  one  key  deputy  position  in  schedule  C.  I think  where 
you  have  such  a large  enterprise  this  will  become  more  necessary  than 
when  it  was  smaller. 

This  is  a conclusion  and  I should  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am 
not  speaking  for  the  Secretary.  You  asked  a straight  question;  I 
think  it  deserves  a straight  answer. 

Mr.  Michel.  This  is  what  I want.  There  would  be  times  appar- 
ently when  this  would  work  to  my  disadvantage  as  a member  of  this 
subcommittee  and  this  party,  and  all  the  other  attendant  things.  But 
I sympathize  with  you  in  the  thoughts  which  you  have  expressed  here. 

Mr.  Keppel.  May  I also 

Mr.  Michel.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keppel.  One  of  the  schedule  C appointments  that  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Naisbitt  was  placed  in  charge  of  informational  activities. 
Let  me  say  we  went  outside  the  field  of  education  which  we  have  done 
consistently  in  the  last  6 months,  to  choose  a man  who  in  this  case  was 
the  Director  of  the  program  for  the  National  Safety  Council,  a man 
who  had  newspaper  and  other  private  industry  experience.  It  seemed 
to  me  a f resh  view  on  this  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  this  in  part  be  an  implementation  of  the  ex- 
pression on  page  7 of  the  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  future, 
which  says : 

Speaking  of  the  department,  it  must  in  a current  phrase  be  an  Office  of 
Education,  not  an  office  of  educators. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Oh,  I am  not  sure  whether  I will  agree  with  the  lan- 
guage, I think  that  depends — I was  just  reviewing  appointments 
above  the  grade  GS-11  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  3 months,  be- 
cause this  is  a matter  of  considerable  concern  to  me,  feeling  that  the 
Office  should  have  a range  of  views  brought  in.  There  were  10  ap- 
pointments that  might  be  described  as  those  brought  up  in  the  educa- 
tional world  as  administrators  or  specialists  in  one  way  or  another. 
Seven  were  not  educational  specialists.  Seven  included  persons  skilled 
in  statistics,  research,  and  writing,  and  the  like.  I think  this  is  the 
ratio  that  frankly  should  be  changed  even  more  in  the  future  to  re- 
flect a wider  range  of  intellectual  interest. 

But  to  go  back  to  your  point,  sir,  I have  been  seeking  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Millett,  who  incidentally,  served  for  the  Hoover  Commission, 
was  professor  of  government  and  political  science  and  has  written 
textbooks  that  deal  with  this  issue  of  continuity  in  relation  to  change. 
I personally  do  not  know  enough  to  talk  about  how  many  more  such 
policy-level  positions  under  schedule  C would  be  appropriate. 

I do  think  in  setting  up  a new  bureau,  such  as  a Higher  Education 
Bureau,  an  argument  could  be  made  in  the  new  Bureau  of  this  sort  to 
put  that  on  a schedule  C arrangement  if  higher  authorities  agree.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  that,  too,  sir. 
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ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINES  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel.  On  pages  102  and  111  of  volume  3 of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation justifications,  of  appropriation  estimates,  I see  a sociologist  and 
economist,  both  at  GS-15  level  and  salary  of  $15,683  are  requested  un- 
der the  Office  of  Commissioner. 

I notice  that  there  is  an  economist  in  the  Office  of  Education,  Evalu- 
ation of  Manpower  Development  and  Utilization  Program  Branch, 
and  a specialist  in  economics  and  a specialist  in  social  science  in  the 
Office  of  Education’s  Program  Planning  Branch. 

Question : How  many  sociologists  and  economists  are  already  on  the 
Office  of  Education  staff  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  could  name  those  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Fussfield  is  a professor  of  economics  on  loan  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  help  on  the  MDTA ; Mr.  Ciaccio  is  in 
our  program  planning  staff,  as  is  Miss  Mary  Robinson. 

I would  argue  that  we  need  more  of  these  skills.  The  rela- 
tion of  education  to  unemployment,  education  to  economic  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  economics  as  a subject,  suggests  to  me  that  we  are 
short  on  men  in  the  political  theory  and  economics  area.  We  need 
more  in  vocational  education.  I think  we  need  more  men  who  ask 
questions  from  that  point  of  view  and  who  look  at  new  programs  from 
that  point  of  view. 

RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Michel.  I was  going  to  ask  you  in  a general  way  what  exactly 
is  your  idea  of  the  primary  purpose  of  education  ? I guess  this  could 
become  a rather  long  discussion,  but  I think  in  some  of  the  questions 
which  I have  in  mind  that  the  overall  pattern  really  develops  through 
what  you  say. 

And  I think  your  last  reference  that  there  really  is  more  in  the  field 
of  education  than  just  reading  and  writing,  in  that  closely  confined 
term  that  we  are  inclined  to  use. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I am  prepared  to  make  this  statement  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  it:  In  the  last  10  years  in  the  social 
sciences,  the  study  of  the  relation  of  education  to  economic  growth 
has  demonstrated  a much  closer  correlation  than  was  ever  thought 
about  before.  I am  thinking  of  studies  such  as  those  made  by 
Theodore  Schultz  in  Chicago,  or  Fred  Harbison  at  Princeton  reveal 
that  interrelations  between  education,  economic  growth,  unemploy- 
ment, and  manpower,  is  becoming  much  more  central  in  the  kind  of 
planning  we  have  to  do  to  come  before  you  with  proposals  not  only 
for  staff,  but  for  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Michel.  This  may  be  an  unfair  question,  but  do  you  think  that 
the  prevention  of  poverty  is  a more  important  goal  of  education  than 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge? 

Mr.  Keppel.  No,  sir.  Anybody  in  our  kind  of  work  has  to  think 
over  decades  and  centuries. 

The  addition  of  knowledge,  if  you  were  to  give  me  only  one  objec- 
tive, would  seem  ultimately  in  the  long  run  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty.  But  I expect  to  come  before  the  Congress,  arguing  vigor- 
ously that  categorical  approaches  such  as  the  chairman  mentioned 
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earlier,  are  desperately  needed  now  and  the  schools  are  one  instru- 
ment of  society  to  do  something  about  poverty. 

Mr.  Kelly.  A heavy  emphasis  in  the  President’s  program  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  Mr.  Michel,  though,  is  directed  at  using  educa- 
tion as  a weapon  or  for  this  purpose.  I think  that  they  are  almost 
synonymous.  You  may  differentiate  between  the  gifted  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  education  for  the  masses,  but  I think  the  use 
of  education  as  the  attack  on  poverty  is  one  of  the  prime  forces  that 
the  President  plans  to  bring  to  bear. 

Mr.  Michel.  I have  to  say  I agree  much  more  with  the  proposition 
of  combating  poverty  through  education  and  enlightenment  than  has 
been  done  so  many  times  by  welfare. 

I just  do  not  want  to  see  us  get  too  bogged  down,  however,  in  the 
area  of  education  so  that  education  as  such  becomes  downgraded  in 
favor  of  more  and  more  welfare  proposals. 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  what  I thought  you  had  in  mind,  sir.  I think 
you  have  to  think  of  education  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  on  the  contrary  is 
the  recognition  that  because  education  is  such  a desirable  social  objec- 
tive and  because  those  that  have  its  benefits  do  so  much  better  in  the 
economy  than  those  that  do  not,  what  we  want  to  do  is  elevate  and 
improve  education  in  order  that  it  can  be  extended  to  those  not  now 
getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

SOURCE  OF  PERSONNEL  BY  PROFESSIONAL  FIELD  AND  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  Michel.  Could  you  supply  a breakdown  as  to  those  in  the 
department  of  education,  or  Office  of  Education,  who  have  come  from 
the  field  of  education  and  those  who  have  come  from  outside? 

Mr.  Keppel.  There  is  most  definitely  a breakdown  because  that  is 
one  of  the  questions  I first  asked.  We  would  be  glad  to  supply  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  Michel.  OK ; fine. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I might  add  for  the  field  of  education,  I hope  you  will 
allow  me  some  breakdown.  For  example,  those  who  are  trained  to 
teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  those  scholars  trained  for 
political  science,  and  anthropology  and  the  like,  I think  it  is  important 
to  get  the  kinds  of  basic  training  we  have  on  the  record,  and  we  have  it. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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Number  of  'professional  staff  members  ( GS-11  and  above ) with  graduate  degrees, 

by  field 


Bureau 

Languages 

Anthropology 

j Biological 
sciences 

I Business 

administration 

Economics 

Education 

Vocational 

education 

Engineering 

History 

Law 

Library 

science 

Mathematics 
and  statistics 

Physical 

sciences 

1 Political 
1 science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Other 

Total 

Program  direction  and 
services 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

17 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

36 

Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  and  Devel- 
opment  

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

99 

0 

1 

5 

0 

9 

2 

7 

5 

8 

2 

15 

166 

Bureau  of  Educational 
Assistance 

19 

0 

1 

10 

5 

83 

30 

1 

7 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

15 

5 

5 

187 

Bureau  of  International 
Education 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

2 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

9 

52 

Total — - 

32 

1 

5 

18 

11 

219 

32 

2 

22. 

4 

10 

3 

8 

10 

24 

10 

30 

441 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Chairman,  please  bear  with  me  in  exploring  this 
business  a little  bit  in  depth,  because  with  the  ever-increasing  amounts 
in  the  area  of  education,  and  the  growth  of  the  Department  at  just 
about  at  the  same  rate  the  space  agency  is  growing  today,  I think  it 
apropos  to  have  these  things  set  down  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fouarty.  I am  pleased  you  are  asking  these  questions  now,  it  is 
better  to  develop  them  in  the  record  and  give  these  people  a chance 
to  answer  them. 

But  I might  say  in  defense  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
years  gone  by  the  salaries  and  expenses  have  been  cut  because  it  was 
the  easiest  place  to  cut  the  budget.  Education  had  no  big  voluntary 
associations  coming  to  Congress  speaking  in  behalf  of  their  salaries 
and  expenses  budget. 

You  could  always  cut  this  appropriation  request  and  no  one  would 
complain  like  they  would  if  you  cut  one  of  the  grant  programs.  They 
have  been  up  against  it  that  way. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  BROAD  CLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  Michel.  What  percentage  of  the  Office  of  Education’s  em- 
ployees in  the  professional  grades  have  training  in  actual  teaching? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind,  or  train- 
ing in  political  science  that  would  be  relevant. 

Mr.  Michel.  Could  you  give  us,  too,  the  number  of  staff  members 
who  are  stenographers,  typists,  and  clerical  workers  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  indeed.  The  total  number  is  471  in  1964. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  do  you  have  a number  of  messengers  and  chauf- 
feurs in  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I have  one  that  is  both. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  he  the  only  one  in  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  That  is  the  only  part-time  chauffeur. 

Mr.  Michel.  One. 

Mr.  Keppel.  No  limousines  of  any  sort.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Michel.  You  are  free  to  expand  and  respond  to  my  questions 
in  anyway  you  may  choose.  [Laughter.] 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  196  2 

What  positions  in  the  Office  of  Education’s  fiscal  1965  budget  are 
due  to  the  reorganization  undertaken  in  1962? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  did  not  increase  the  number  of  positions  as  such. 
What  we  did,  Mr.  Michel,  in  that  reorganization  was  to  shift  posi- 
tions in  some  cases  to  new  activity  or  to  change  titles  and  things  of 
this  kind.  So  I do  not  think  we  would  identify  any  single  position 
that  was  attributable  to  reorganization  per  se,  although  there  were 
positions  requested  in  a subsequent  fiscal  year  which  in  effect  under- 
pinned the  staffing  that  was  called  for  in  terms  of  reorganization. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  still  think,  though,  that  it  would  merely  be  a 
means  of  expressing  them.  Because  in  using  the  total  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  carry  on  its  total  responsibilities,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a desirable  way  to  organize  the  work  in  the  staff. 
But  if  you  were  to  use  a different  form  of  organization  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities,  you  still  would  be  trying  to  distribute  these  scarce 
resources  to  this  different  form  of  carrying  out  this  work.  And  the 
fact  that  we  think  they  are  scarce  resources  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
we  are  asking  for  further  increases. 

So  I think  you  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say  we  have  people  who 
are  occasioned  by  an  organizational  change  rather  than  being  a method 
of  using  our  resources  in  a way  which  we  think  is  most  productive 
in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Michel.  I am  all  for  progress  and  updating  organization  and 
business  forms,  et  cetera.  Sometimes,  however  I have  found  that 
so-called  reorganization  in  Government  on  its  face  really  amounts 
to  just  reshuffling  of  the  same  people  and  maybe  giving  an  opportunity 
for  raising  of  grade  levels. 

POSITIONS  UPGRADED 

I ask  this  specific  question : 

How  many  positions  in  this  reorganization  were  actually  upgraded  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  again  would  be  very  difficult  to  pinpoint.  I can 
think  of  one  or  two  positions,  sir,  that  did  increase  in  grade,  both  as 
a result  of  reorganization  and  as  a result  of  increasing  responsibilities. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  would  have  been  the  same  supergrade  cate- 
gory, earlier,  had  there  been  sufficient  numbers  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions to  be  allocated.  But  this  again  is  a process  of  the  Congress 
authorizing  additional  numbers  of  such  jobs  and  their  being  made 
available.  So  it  is  hard  to  say  because  of  reorganization  as  such  that 
there  were  many  additional  upgradings.  There  would  be  mighty  few 
anyway,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  supergrades,  say,  to  re- 
organization as  such. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes.  What  is  the  salary  level  of  the  schedule  C 
people  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  One  is  a GS-14  and  one  a GS-16. 

Mr.  Michel.  Which  is  the  salary  level  of  a GS-16? 

Mr.  Pateros.  $16,000  for  GS-16. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  your  salary  as  Commissioner  is 

Mr.  Keppel.  $20,000. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  Department  making  as  much 
as  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  I guess  the  deputy  is.  Is  there  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No. 

Mr.  Michel.  The  deputy  makes  an  equal  amount? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Same  figure. 

Mr.  Michel.  Was  that  deputy  position  always  under  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  was  when  I came. 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  a period  of  time  it  was  schedule  C,  then  it  was 
placed  back  in  the  regular  competitive  service. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  removal  from  schedule  C took  place  in  the  year 
1959.  It  was  placed  in  schedule  C back  in — if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  1954.  It  has  been  in  and  out  of  schedule  C. 

Mr.  Michel.  I see. 

TENTATIVE  APPOINTMENTS  PENDING  APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER 

I note  that  the  first  Office  of  Education  organizational  chart,  which 
shows  the  designation  “acting,’’  has  been  dropped  from  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  Office  of  Education  personnel  occupying  major  positions 
created  by  the  reorganization.  It  is  dated  December  T,  1962,  which 
was  a Friday,  and  you  were  sworn  in,  as  I recall,  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  the  White  House  on  December  10,  1962,  on  Monday 
following. 

Were  you  consulted  about  the  personnel  assignments  that  chart 
reveals  before  you  took  office? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  think  so.  I am  not  sure  about  the  sequence 
of  dates. 

Mr.  Pateros.  Mr.  Keppel  came  on  board,  2 or  3 months  before  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Michel,  I was  sworn  in  without  any  pay  for  about 
3 months,  I.  think,  from  December  through  March. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Those  actions  date  back  to  a previous  year. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  they  were  taken  a previous  year  though,  sir. 

Mr.  Flynt.  With  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  recollection  is  there  were  personnel  serving  in  an 
acting  position  at  the  time  the  Commissioner  was  appointed  and  that 
deliberately  nothing  was  done  with  those  until  the  Commissioner  re- 
ported. So  that  those  that  were  changed  on  that  particular  date  had 
changed  at  an  earlier  time  because  there  was  a definite  policy  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Secretary  not  to  make  any  further  personnel  actions 
until  the  Commissioner  came  in. 

Mr.  Michel.  Had  you  been  in  the  Office  long  enough  to  have  ordered 
that  organizational  chart  of  December  7 ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  think  so.  No. 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  it  was  prepared,  obviously,  by  somebody  other 
than  you  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  the  reorganization  was  made,  in  the  spring, 
before  I came  into  office. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Prior  to  leaving  the  Office  in  September  of  1962  the 
previous  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  McMurrin,  did  effect  a 
reorganization  of  the  Office  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  the  spring 
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of  1962.  The  major  positions  and  the  organizational  breakdowns  and 
assignments  that  are  on  the  chart  were  the  result  of  his  decisions  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Michel.  Right.  I was  just  curious,  because  he  knew  that  there 
was  a reorganization  going  on  but  there  was  no  formal  organizational 
chart  while  he  was  Commissioner.  Then,  just  a few  days  prior  to 
the  new  Commissioner  having  to  take  over,  we  have  an  organizational 
chart  prepared  by  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  the  decision  was 

Mr.  Michel.  It  aroused  my  curiosity. 

Mr.  Keppel.  What  date  the  particular  chart  was  made  but  I am 
sure  the  decision  was  made  a few  months  before. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  chart  you  refer  to  was  the  first  published  in 
that  particular  format  but  there  were  charts  which  outlined  the 
organizational  structure  which  designated  positions  which  officially 
brought  about  in  the  reorganized  structure.  These  were  definitely 
printed  and  issued  before  that  date. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  positions,  which  have  not  been  perma- 
nent before  that  organization  chart,  were  made  permanent  as  a result 
of  publishing  of  the  organizational  charts? 

Mr.  Hughes.  None.  The  chart  gave  no  such  status. 

Mr.  Flynt.  The  chart  is  descriptive  of  a chart  made  in  June  be- 
for  Dr.  McMurrin  decided  to  resign.  Everyone  who  was  “acting” 
in  June  remained  acting  and  those  whose  positions  were  made  perma- 
nent were  made  permanent  at  that  time.  I am  sure,  sir,  the  chart 
is  entirely  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  previous  6 months. 

INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  RELATED  TO  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Michel.  In  that  press  release  dated  February  28,  1962,  your 
predecessor  said,  “A  major  advantage  of  the  reorganization  is  ex- 
pected to  be  increased  efficiency  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the 
administration  and  assistance  program  from  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.” 

Now,  has  this  purpose  or  this  recommendation  been  carried  out? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  it  been  modified  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  To  a small  degree  it  has  been  modified,  sir.  But  I 
can  certainly  concede  the  separation  of  research  and  development 
functions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  other  divisions  directly  under  Mr.  Flynt  permits  full 
attention  of  the  staff  to  research  and  development  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  shared  with  grant  programs.  It  has  certainly  been 
my  experience  before  this  that  if  you  have  senior  men  who  are  simul- 
taneously concerned  with  the  daily  tensions  and  pressure  that  have 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  any  program  involving  large  grant 
funds,  that  the  daily  demands  of  decisions  on  those  matters  will  al- 
most always  take  precedence  over  the  long-term  problems  reflected 
under  research  or  development  programs. 

I cannot  speak  for  the  past  because  I obviously  was  not  around  but 
this  does  give  concentrated  attention  on  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  reporting  in  the  last  day. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Aren’t  a number  of  Federal  grants- in-aid  programs 
including  the  cooperative  research  programs,  the  Library  Services 
Act,  title  III  of  NDEA,  and  the  mentally  retarded  now  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  Research  and  Development  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Title  III  is  not. 

Mrs.  Dane.  NDEA  title  YII  is. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Title  YII  and  the  library  services  are  part  of  research 
and  development.  The  rationale  for  the  arrangement  follows  the 
thinking  that  we  place  the  large  formula  grants  programs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance.  The  programs  in  research  and 
development  are  not  formula  grant  programs ; they  are  contract  and 
research  grants  which  are  decided  upon  by  the  Commissioner.  There 
is  one  exception,  because  we  already  had  a long  ongoing  library  serv- 
ices research  program,  and  the  grant  program  was  not  very  large  so 
it  was  tied  to  the  research  program. 

My  own  experience  is  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a good  decision.  The 
program  for  handicapped  is  really  oriented  to  development  rather 
than  formula  grants. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  major  grant  programs  which  stand  on  their  own 
in  terms  of  their  size  and  complexity  are  the  ones  put  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Flynt.  I think,  Mr.  Michel,  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  about 
it,  I believe  the  reorganization  has  made  it  possible  for  people  con- 
cerned with  research  to  give  full  time  to  it.  When  you  are  running  a 
grant  program  it  is  like  running  a dairy,  the  milking  has  to  be  done. 

FIELD  OFFICE  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Michel.  Now,  how  many  new  field  office  positions  are  requested 
in  the  1961  supplemental  request  appropriation  in  the  1965  budget  of 
the  Office  of  Education  ? Do  you  have  that  set  out  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  not  singled  it  out, 

Mr.  Michel.  I would  like  to  break  that  down  and  discuss  it  a little 
bit. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 


Field  positions,  1964  and  1965 


1964 

1964  supple- 
mental 

Total  1964 

1965 

increase 

Total  1965 

Office  of  Field  Services __ 

18 

18 

18 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 
College  and  university  assistance..  ..  .. 

66 

66 

66 

18 

18 

4 

22 

State  grants _.  . 

4 

4 

Higher  education  facilities  construction.. 

35 

35 

5 

40 

Vocational  education.. ...  . . 

13 

13 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

102 

35 

137 

26 

163 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  deals  with  the  increases  primarily  having  to  do 
with  the  higher  education  facilities.  Also  in  vocational  education, 
and  tightening  up  title  III,  I think  those  are  the  three  areas. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Millett  could  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  of  these  field  positions  relate  to  the  field 
of  higher  education  ? 
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Dr.  Millett.  There  would  be  35  new  field  positions  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Higher  Education  Facilities,  and  if  I am  able  to  work  out 
what  I have  in  mind  I am  just  trying  to  accomplish  now  this  number 
will  be  redistributed. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  there  already  regional  representatives  for  college 
and  university  assistance  in  field  offices  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  there  are,  sir. 

Dr.  Millett.  Not,  of  course,  men  chosen  with  the  Higher  Educa- 
tional Facilities  Act  in  mind  but  for  the  other  programs. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTION  OF  FIELD  OFFICES 

Dr.  Harris.  Primarily  for  the  student  loan  program. 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  the  question  arises,  since  the  NDEA  college  pro- 
grams are  now  pretty  well  understood,  why  could  not  these  regional 
representatives  also  perform  whatever  additional  tasks  may  be  nec- 
essary as  a result  of  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educational  Facilities 
Act? 

Mr.  Keppel.  May  I go  back  to  the  loan  program  we  discussed  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Michel.  We  are  entering  into  the  problem  of  collections. 
I think  this  is  a new  problem  in  the  sense  I understood  you  to  use  the 
word  not  wholly  familiar  to  many  colleges.  If  anything,  we  have  to 
strengthen  that  in  order  to  be  sure  we  have  the  right  type  of  smooth 
running  program.  This  is  a matter  of  considerable  concern  to  Mr. 
Harris  and  to  me. 

That  is  just  one  example.  Now,  1 would  have  to  emphasize  the 
whole  purpose  of  this,  for  reasons  that  were  described  yesterday,  is 
to  get  building  programs  underway  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  just  as  fast  as  we  can  to  meet  that  huge  increase  in  enrollment. 

I suspect  those  men,  however  many  are  ultimately  chosen,  will  not 
be  the  same  kind  of  person.  Mr.  Millett  should  speak  to  this  more 
than  I. 

Dr.  Millett.  There  is  a very  real  difference  in  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  our  universities  and  colleges  involved  here  too,  Mr.  Michel. 
We  all  now  have  student  aid  officers  who  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  the  NDEA,  title  II  student  loan  program.  This  is  a big  job  but 
certainly  there  are  a lot  of  unanswered  questions  from  the  university 
point  still  to  be  taken  care  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  program  of  higher  facilities  will  work  with 
the  planners,  the  chief  building  planners,  the  architects,  the  business 
manager  and  treasurers,  and  officers  on  construction  funds.  And  we 
will  be  working  with  a very  different  group  of  people  inside  the  univer- 
sity organization  and  it  is  going  to  take  two  different  kinds  of  capaci- 
ties I think  to  deal  successfully  with  these  two  different  groups  of 
people  in  our  own  organization. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  this  not  the  first  year  that  there  will  also  be  regional 
representatives  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  As  such.  We  do  have  a field  staff  now  that  works 
out  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program.  These  people  are  part  of  voca- 
tional education,  but  are  budgeted  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  request  for  manpower  development  and  training.  There  are 
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now  an  average  of  two  positions  in  each  regional  office  related  to  that 
program. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  these  folks  located  in  the  same  building  as  the 
other  regional  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Generally  speaking,  wherever  we  can  find  the  space, 
sir.  Of  course,  this  has  become  a problem  as  you  well  know  to  find 
space  in  the  regional  office  buildings  but  in  most  cases  they  are  so 
located. 

Mr.  Michel.  Now  are  these  people  in  the  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Education,  or  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  they  operate  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
that  all  of  the  other  Department  representatives  do.  Each  of  the 
operating  agencies  of  the  Department  maintain  staff  in  the  regional 
offices  for  the  conduct  of  their  programs.  And  the  Department’s 
regional  offices  offer  the  advantage  of  an  overall  coordination  of  these 
activities,  and  serve  as  the  Secretary’s  eyes  and  ears.  But  each  of 
these  representatives  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  head 
of  the  operating  agency  and  performing  for  him  the  directed  func- 
tions and  with  his  priorities,  but  doing  so  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  get  central  services  from  the  regional  offices,  and  their  overall 
activities  are  coordinated  and  they  can  speak  to  each  other  and  utilize 
each  other’s  abilities  and  have  doors  opened  for  them  at  the  office  of 
the  Governor  and  various  other  State  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  there  been  any  study  made  of  costs  of  these  re- 
gional offices  ? I think  at  one  time  Dr.  Keppel’s  predecessor,  too,  made 
some  mention  that  there  was  going  to  be  a study  made  of  the  cost  of 
regional  offices,  and  that  they  would  try  to  come  up  with  some  figures. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  I know  what  the  reference  is  to. 

We,  in  effect,  have  a continuous  source  of  study.  We  are  completing 
now  a management  appraisal  study  of  regional  offices.  This  deals  with 
the  economy  which  is  obtained  by  having  supportive  operations  in- 
stead of  each  organization  having  to  maintain  its  own  mailrooms,  do 
its  own  procurement,  handle  its  own  personnel  transactions,  and  han- 
dle its  own  bookkeeping  and  fiscal  operations,  this  is  done  as  a central 
service  and  this  is  clearly,  I think,  the  more  economical  way  to  provide 
staff  support. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  actually  have  an  office  of  field  services? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes.  May  I say  I think  the  reference  you  were  making 
is  to  what  Dr.  McMurrin  reported  2 years  ago  with  regard  to  a study 
of  the  functions  of  the  field  offices. 

That  study  was  undertaken,  and  a report  was  made.  Here  is  a case 
where  I deliberately  have  not  attempted  to  take  action  because  the 
report  was  made  before  the  passage  of  the  new  legislation.  It  seemed 
to  me  unwise  to  operate  with  an  analysis  which  did  not  include  the  new 
duties.  We  will  take  that  up  again  now  that  we  are  in  a position  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Michel.  Was  there  actually  any  formal  report  made? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  Could  I have  a copy  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  Of  course,  with  the  understanding,  I think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  at  it  again  in  view  of  the  Vocational  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  and  the  handicapped  children  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Michel.  I notice  that  on  page  94  of  volume  3 of  the  justifica- 
tions, that  you  justify  your  field  staff  operations  with  respect  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  programs  and  program  areas  and 
the  Division  of  Higher  Education  by  saying,  “A  closer  surveillance  of 
all  of  these  programs  is  needed.” 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  we  had  better  take  that  word  “programs”  apart 
to  be  sure  we  are  doing  what  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

Certainly  we  had  no  intention  to  ask  the  university  president  to 
change  his  course  of  economics. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Keppel,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say  ? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I do  not  believe  so,  sir,  except  to  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Millett  ? 

Mr.  Harris  ? 

U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Millett.  Could  I impose  upon  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  out- 
sider, and  university  president,  to  make  just  one  statement  which 
might  be  of  some  help,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  higher 
education  facilities  program  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Dr.  Millett.  That  is,  you  have  heard  a great  deal  in  the  last  few 
years  about  the  political  leadership  of  the  United  States  and  the  West, 
and  a great  deal  about  our  role  in  defense  leadership.  I think  very 
few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
Western  World  has  transferred  to  our  country. 

The  great  expenditures  in  the  Office  of  Education,  education  every- 
where, are  a reflection  of  the  role  of  intellectual  leadership  which  this 
country  must  now  maintain. 

I think  I could  fairly  say  up  until  the  time  of  World  War  II,  the 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  Western  World  was  in  Western  Europe 
and  not  here.  When  I was  a graduate  student  in  the  1930’s,  my  gradu- 
ate education  was  not  complete  until  I had  a year  abroad  in  a foreign 
university,  but  today,  this  is  no  longer  true.  And  the  equivalent  of 
what  one  got  in  those  days  in  a foreign  university  you  have  to  get  now 
in  our  American  universities  or  you  will  not  get  it  at  all. 

I thought  that  might  be  useful  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  an  area  I was  going  to  make  reference  to.  It 
used  to  be  you  would  have  to  troop  off  to  Europe  to  get  a first-class 
medical  education,  now  they  are  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Millett.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  social  sciences,  in  the 
sciences,  in  every  one  of  our  universities  today. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  many  people  coming  from  Europe  to  study  in 
these  other  fields  ? 

Dr.  Millett.  Yes,  sir ; they  are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Like  they  are  in  medicine. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Especially  from  England. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Is  that  so  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  yes;  England  is  having  a terrible  time,  for  lost 
scholars.  It  is  now  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Flynt.  There  are  now  more  than  45,000  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Flynt.  45,000. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I think  it  is  over  that  now,  about  65,000. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Our  professional  schools  are  certainly  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  You  no  longer  need  to  go  to  Vienna  to  become  a brain 
surgeon,  you  can  do  it  here.  And  our  whole  professional  education 
is  superior. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further,  Mr.  Harris  ? 

Dr.  Harris.  No. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Ianni,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  ? 

Dr.  Ianni.  No. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I want  to  give  everybody  a chance. 

Dr.  Ianni.  Then  I do  want  to  say  something. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  INCOME  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel  commented  on  the  relationship  between  poverty  and 
education.  We  have  a study  just  completed  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  in  which  they  took  a large  number 
of  people  who  had  risen  above  poverty  and  followed  through  with 
them  all  the  factors  which  were  most  important  and  they  found  that 
education  was  far  more  important  than  any  other  single  factor  in  a 
rising  above  poverty. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  long  a report  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Ianni.  It  is  relatively  short.  We  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Well,  get  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

A recent  study  entitled  “Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United  States,” 1 by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan  suggests  that,  in  general, 
education  is  the  primary  mode  of  rising  above  poverty.  The  following  material 
from  chapters  1 and  23  of  the  study  is  offered  in  support  of  this  statement : 

“One  explanatory  factor  looms  above  the  others  in  importance  in  determining 
family  income : the  level  of  formal  education  of  the  head  and  his  wife.  The  meas- 
urable economic  value  of  education  of  the  individual,  in  the  form  of  increased 
earnings,  represents  only  part  of  the  social  value  of  that  education,  which  in- 
cludes, also,  the  noneconomic  benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  others.2 

“Education  affects  every  phase  of  a man’s  career  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
labor  force:  his  occupation,  his  income,  and  his  expectations  concerning  future 
promotions,  and  his  ability  to  find  equally  good  positions  with  other  employers. 
Clearly,  education  is  an  important  determinant  of  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the 
head  of  the  spending  unit  and  his  family.  Spending  unit  heads  with  little  edu- 
cation have  less  income  and  fewer  assets  at  every  stage  of  their  careers  than 
spending  unit  heads  with  college  training.  They  are  also  unlikely  to  obtain  steady 
employment  or  jobs  requiring  managerial  or  technical  skills.3 

“Education  first  influences  the  career  of  an  individual  at  the  time  he  enters  the 
labor  force.  Very  few  spending  unit  heads  without  a college  degree  entered  the 
labor  force  in  professional  and  technical  work.  Few  without  a high  school  di- 
ploma entered  in  clerical  and  sales  work.  More  than  70  percent  of  all  spending 

1 Morgan,  James  N. ; David,  Martin  H. ; Cohen,  Wilbur  J. ; and  Brazer,  Harvey  E.  (a 
study  by  the  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michi- 
gan), “Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United  States,”  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1962. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  357. 
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unit  heads  with  less  than  high  school  educations  entered  in  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled occupations.4 

“Over  a third  of  those  who  work  for  others  and  do  not  have  high  school  diplo- 
mas report  that  they  were  unemployed  at  some  time  during  the  last  5 years.  Only 
7 percent  of  those  with  college  degrees  were  similarly  affected.”  5 


Table  23-3/ — Percent  unemployed  during  past  5 years  within  education  and  age 
( for  spending  unit  heads  who  work  for  others  or  are  unemployed) 


Age 

Education 

0-11 

Grades 

12 

grades 

12  grades 
and  some 
college 

College 

Degree 

Under  25 

57 

(70) 

24 

(136) 

4 

(12) 

25  to  34 

39 

(224) 

23 

(207) 

12 

(71) 

35  to  44 

27 

(233) 

24 

(213) 

2 

(65) 

45  to  54 

32 

(255) 

9 

(129) 

6 

(44) 

55  to  64 

33 

(191) 

22 

(67) 

0 

(28) 

65  and  older 

26 

(36) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(7) 

AH 

34 

(1,009) 

21 

(756) 

7 

(227) 

Note.— Figures  in  parentheses  are  number  of  spending  unit  heads  (“Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United 
States,”  p.  352). 


“As  a consequence  of  more  frequent  unemployment,  and  comparatively  poor 
chances  for  promotion,  spending  unit  heads  with  less  than  high  school  educations 
have  lower  levels  of  income  and  less  optimistic  income  expectations  than  more 
educated  spending  unit  heads.  Heads  with  high  school  diplomas  or  college  train- 
ing report  maximum  earnings  substantially  higher  than  those  reported  by  spend- 
ing unit  heads  with  less  education.  Peak  earnings  are  the  largest  amount  that 
each  spending  unit  head  has  ever  earned  in  1 year. 

“High  school  graduates  over  25  report  higher  average  peak  earnings  than  the 
high  school  dropouts  in  any  age  group.  Moreover,  the  average  peak  earnings  of 
high  school  graduates  continue  to  rise  until  the  head  reaches  retirement.” 


Table  23-6. — Mean  peak  earnings  within  education  and  age  ( for  spending  unit 

heads  who  worked) 


Age 

Education 

0 to  11  grades 

12  grades;  12 
grades  and 
some  college 

College 

degree 

Under  25 

$3, 060 
5,097 
5,202 
5,263 
5, 240 
4, 147 

$3, 203 
6, 028 
7,111 
8, 259 
10, 664 
7,172 

$2, 977 
6,850 
9, 982 
10,  734 
10, 734 
13,509 

25  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54. 

55  to  64 

65  and  older 

All 

4,929 

6,  774 

9, 125 

“In  addition  to  relatively  low  peak  earnings  the  high  school  dropout  is  more 
likely  to  have  experienced  an  extended  period  of  declining  income.  While  only 
14  percent  of  those  with  college  degrees  report  their  highest  income  was  earned 
5 or  more  years  prior  to  the  time  of  interview,  24  percent  of  the  high  school 
dropouts  report  such  a decline  in  income.  As  one  might  expect,  declining  income 
is  more  likely  to  affect  older  spending  unit  heads  than  younger  ones.  However, 
the  high  school  dropouts  appear  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  declining  income  during 
the  time  that  they  are  35  to  54  than  other  spending  unit  heads  in  those  age 
groups.”  6 

4 Ibid.,  p.  349. 

B Ibid.,  pp.  350-352. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  354-355. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much. 
(The  justification  material  follows:) 

Supplemental  Request  for  1964 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Request $960,  000 

Appropriation,  fiscal  year  1964 14,  761,  000 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

To  administer  tlie  activities  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Appropriation  Estimate 

“SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES” 


“For  an  additional  amount  for  ‘Salaries  and  expenses,’  $960,000.” 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$14, 761,000 
185,000 

$15, 721, 000 
185,000 

+$960,000 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 

Total ._ 

14, 946, 000 

15, 906, 000 

960,000 

Obligations  by  activities 


1964  presently 
available 

1964  revised 
estimate 

Increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

1.  Educational  research  and  development. 

2.  International  education 

517 

$7, 448(  955 
576, 390 
4, 852,  720 
2,067,935 

517 

$7, 448,  955 
576, 390 
5,768,030 
2, 112, 625 

47 

47 

3.  Educational  assistance  programs 

454 

627 

+173 

+11 

+$915, 310 
+44, 690 

4.  Program  direction  and  services.  

185 

196 

Total  obligations  

1,203 

14,  946,000 

1,  387 

15, 906, 000 

+184 

+960,000 
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Obligations  by  object 


Object  classification 

1964 

presently 

available 

1964 

revised 

estimate 

Increase 

1,203 

32 

1,144 

1,103 

113 

$10, 016,200 
280, 195 
85, 255 

1,387 

35 

1,189 

1,256 

133 

$10, 374, 825 
340, 720 
98, 135 

+184 

+3 

+45 

+153 

+20 

+$358,  625 
+60,  525 
+12, 880 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  employment 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation.  

Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  benefits 

10, 381,  650 

751. 485 
876,  750 

7,  545 
324, 750 

589. 485 
1, 879, 165 

10,  813,  680 
780, 715 
951,  645 
7, 545 
416, 750 
616, 565 
2, 003, 125 
27, 000 
120,295 
168,  680 

+432, 030 
+29, 230 
+74, 895 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things. 

23  Rent,  communications  and  utilities 

24  Printing  and  reproduction .. 

25  Other  services 

+92, 000 
+27, 080 
+123, 960 
+27, 000 
+18, 200 
+135,  605 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies... 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

102, 095 
33, 075 

31  Equipment 

Total  obligations 

14, 946, 000 

15,906,000 

+960, 000 

Summary  of  changes 


Positions 

Amount 

1964  presently  available 

1,183 

20 

$14,761,000 

185,000 

fJomnarative  transfer  from  other  accounts 

Total  estimated  obligations 

1,203 

1,387 

14. 946. 000 

15. 906. 000 

1 964  revised  estimate  - _ _ _ _ 

Total  change . . 

184 

960,000 

PROGRAM  INCREASES 

1.  Educational  assistance  programs: 

For  administration  of  Hierher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 

122 

606,440 

281,870 

27,000 

For  administration  of  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

51 

Services  performed  by  Office  of  General  Counsel..  _ 

(5) 

Subtotal 

173 

915, 310 

2.  Program  direction  and  services: 

To  provide  central  direction  and  services  for  the  new  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963 

11 

44, 690 

Total  chan  ere  renuested 

184 

960,000 

1964  presently 
available 

1964  revised 
estimate 

Increase 

Number  of  positions.. 

1,203 

$14,946,000 

1,387 

+184 

+$960,000 

Total  administration 

$15,906,000 

Justification  of  supplemental  estimate 


Positions 

Amount 

1.  Administration  of  higher  education  facilities  construction 

+122 

+$606, 440 

The  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  Nation’s  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  needed  classrooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  related  academic  facilities  (with  certain  specified  exclusions)  in 
order  to  accommodate  mounting  student  enrollments  and  to  meet  demands  for 
skilled  technicians  and  for  advanced  graduate  education. 
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Title  I authorizes  matching  grants  of  $230  million  for  each  of  3 fiscal  years 
(1964-66)  for  needed  undergraduate  facilities  with  22  percent  of  the  funds 
reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  State  commis- 
sions, broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  higher  education  institutions, 
develop  a State  plan  for  the  Commissioner’s  approval,  determine  priorities  for 
the  construction  projects,  and  administer  the  grant  program  within  the  State. 
The  State  plan  must  provide  for  adequate  fiscal  control  procedures  and  reports. 

Title  II  provides  matching  construction  grants  for  the  establishment  or  im- 
provement of  graduate  schools  or  cooperative  graduate  centers  created  by  two 
or  more  higher  education  institutions.  Appropriations  of  $25  million  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $60  million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  2 years. 

The  act  establishes  an  11-member  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner concerning  the  operation  of  this  program.  In  determining  whether  to 
approve  applications  for  grants,  the  Commissioner  must  seek  the  advice  of  this 
Committee  and  must  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  project  would  promote 
a wider  distribution  of  graduate  facilities. 

Title  III  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  for  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  the  improvement  of  academic  facilities,  with 
$120  million  annually  authorized  for  3 years. 

Wor~k  program,  fiscal  year  196 4 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  with  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  eligible  to  participate,  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  the  Office  will  be  to  establish  the  administrative  framework 
for  the  grant  and  loan  programs,  including  the  development  and  issuance  of 
policy  statements,  regulations,  instruction  manuals,  and  forms. 

Assistance  will  be  given  to  institutions  in  the  development  and  submittal 
of  applications,  and  upon  formal  receipt  by  the  Office,  applications  will  be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  the  technical  and  professional  staff.  The  evaluation 
process  will  be  complex  because  each  application  must  be  evaluated  for  educa- 
tional and  financial  soundness  and  for  legal  and  architectural-engineering 
standards.  During  fiscal  year  1964  the  Office  expects  to  receive  approximately 
125  applications  for  grants  to  construct  undergraduate  academic  facilities,  50 
for  grants  to  construct  graduate  academic  facilities,  and  90  applications  for 
loans  to  construct  academic  facilities.  A staff  of  122  positions  is  requested  for 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 

Ten  positions  are  requested  for  supervision  and  coordination.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  headquarters  program  staff  to  develop  the  criteria  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  program.  Workload  in  the  areas  of  ac- 
counting, reporting,  personnel  management,  and  budget  will  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  expanded  program  and  nine  positions  are  requested  to  meet  this 
workload. 

In  the  area  of  financial  and  statistical  services,  12  positions  are  needed  to 
establish  and  maintain  a system  of  accounts  suitable  to  the  transactions  under 
the  loan  and  grant  programs ; to  process  payments  and  to  verify  the  amounts 
expended ; to  compile  necessary  program  statistics ; to  conduct  informational  and 
statistical  analyses  of  need  and  the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  meeting 
requirements  and  statutory  objectives ; and  to  prepare  analytical  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

Fourteen  positions  are  necessary  to  provide  consultation  and  assistance  through 
building  and  equipment  guidelines  and  the  development  of  specialized  types 
of  building  programs.  The  Office  will  gather  research  studies  that  have  been 
done  by  professional  organizations,  universities,  et  cetera,  for  classrooms,  lab- 
oratory, library  design  and  construction,  and  equipment  usage.  Minimum  guide- 
lines for  building  construction  and  academic  equipment  will  be  developed.  This 
information,  plus  studies,  articles,  brochures,  and  models  depicting  recommended 
construction  and  engineering  practices  will  be  distributed  to  State,  university, 
and  college  officials,  and  regional  offices. 

Twenty-six  positions  will  be  involved  in  undergraduate  facilities  operations 
with  the  development,  interpretation,  and  compliance  with  program  policies  to 
assure  uniform  administration  of  grant  and  loan  activities,  and  the  most 
efficient  management  of  the  Federal  interest ; program  planning  and  control  of  its 
execution ; development  and  followup  on  the  application  of  program  procedures ; 
the  development  and  refinement  of  procedural  guides ; program  advice  to  the 
States  and  institutions ; review  and  analysis  of  the  contents  of  State  plans ; and 
review  and  approval  of  payments  for  administrative  expenses  of  State  com- 
missions. 
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Thirteen  positions  are  necessary  for  administering  grants  and  loans  for  the 
construction  of  graduate  academic  facilities.  An  Advisory  Committee  on 
Graduate  Education  must  advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  each  application  for  a grant,  and  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters,  including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  approval  of  applications.  This  staff  will  be  mainly  concerned  with 
the  initial  review  and  evaluation  of  applications,  making  sure  that  each  con- 
tains or  is  accompanied  by  such  information  necessary  to  determine  eligiblity. 
In  order  to  avoid  delays  in  approvals,  the  staff  work  on  applications  must  be 
extensive  and  complete. 

Field  representation  is  essential  to  effective  work  with  State  commissions, 
State  agencies,  and  higher  education  institutions  in  laying  the  foundaton  of  the 
grant  and  loan  programs  and  for  continuing  consultative  services  to  the  State 
officials  and  the  higher  education  community.  Thirty-eight  positions  are  requested 
to  establish  the  field  organization.  Thirty-five  of  these  positions  will  be  located 
in  the  nine  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
including  eight  architect  engineers  to  be  assigned  to  each  region,  except  region 
VIII.  Three  positions  will  be  needed  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  regional 
offices. 

These  regional  staffs  will  be  equipped  to  provide  a full  range  of  advisory, 
review,  and  consultative  services  to  applicants  and  prospective  applicants.  They 
will  cooperate  with  headquarters  personnel  to  establish  procedures  and  develop 
regulations  for  State  commissions.  Assistance  will  be  given  institutions  in  filing 
and  developing  applications  for  grants  or  loans  or  both.  Systems  must  be 
established  in  each  regional  office  to  process  applications  as  they  are  received 
from  institutions  and  State  commissions.  Applications  will  be  reviewed, 
evaluated,  and  recommendations  for  approval  or  disapproval  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 


Positions 

Amount 

9,  Administration  of  Vocational  Formation  Art,  of  19fi3  .. 

+51 

+$281, 870 

The  act  expands  activities  of  previous  programs  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts  to  include  training  in  all  occupations  except  those  generally 
considered  professional  or  as  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  youth,  particularly  those  who  are  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps. 

The  act  requires  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education,  which  will  be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  the  Commissioner 
in  the  preparation  of  regulations,  policies,  and  procedures  necessary  for  rapid 
implementation  of  the  new  programs. 

Four  positions  are  requested  for  headquarters  staff  to  handle  financial  and 
administration  related  to  the  program  and  the  program  staff. 

Research  and  'program  development 

This  is  a new  activity  which  provides  for  the  first  time  in  specific  terms  for 
research  and  development  activities  applicable  to  vocational  education.  Ten 
percent  of  the  appropriation  ($6  million)  will  be  available  to  make  grants  for 
part  of  the  cost  of  research  and  development,  experimental  or  pilot  programs, 
and  leadership  training  programs.  These  activities  will  be  designed  to  meet 
the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, and  of  communities  having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  are 
dropouts  or  unemployed. 

Grantees  will  include  colleges  and  universities,  State  boards  of  vocational 
education,  and  local  educational  agencies,  constituting  a large  reservoir  of  talent 
and  facilities  for  participation  in  projects  aimed  at  improving  the  structure, 
content,  and  methodology  of  vocational  education.  Opportunity  also  exists  for 
providing  directly  for  the  involvement  of  all  three  levels  of  education  in  com- 
prehensive projects  which  could  encompass  teacher  development,  supervisory 
development,  and  course  content  for  specific  problem  categories,  such  as  depressed 
urban  areas  or  rural  areas. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  stay  abreast  of  developments  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  in  order  to  evaluate  the  need  for  redirection  of  programs  to  adjust  to 
population  movements,  changes  in  job  requirements,  and  technological  advances. 
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These  factors  must  also  be  considered  in  evaluating  proposals  for  research  and 
other  activities  authorized  by  section  4(c)  of  the  act. 

A staff  of  15  positions  is  requested  to  provide  leadership  to  the  educational 
community  in  the  development  of  research  and  experimental  programs,  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  project  proposals,  to  monitor  projects  underway,  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  these  special  activities. 

Program  operations 

A staff  of  32  persons  is  requested  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  broadening  of  the  vocational  education  programs.  The  identifica- 
tion of  specific  problem  areas  for  special  attention  will  require  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  specialized  services  to  the  States  different  from  that  presently 
available.  For  example,  the  States  will  be  developing  training  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  which  may  cover  a variety  of  occupational  skills  but  must  be 
tailored  to  fit  particular  needs.  Special  problems  of  vocational  education  appli- 
cable to  a particular  community  must  be  attacked  by  all  appropriate  community 
resources.  Greater  use  of  new  instructional  media  should  be  encouraged,  such  as 
the  use  of  programed  instruction,  motion  pictures,  and  closed-circuit,  television  for 
classroom  review  of  actual  work  situations.  New  curriculums  must  be  developed, 
and  the  impact  of  these  must  immediately  be  placed  in  the  stream  of  teacher 
training  programs.  The  rapidly  changing  economic  structure  of  the  nonurban 
areas  requires  an  approach  to  occupational  training  in  the  rural  areas  for  jobs 
in  form-related  activities  such  as  the  processing  of  agricultural  products  and  the 
servicing  of  the  facilities  used  for  such  purposes. 

The  increase  in  population  of  those  more  than  60  years  old  has  alone  created 
a need  for  larger  numbers  trained  in  a variety  of  health  occupations,  for  many  of 
which  only  a few  formal  training  programs  exist.  The  increase  in  automation 
has  dislocated  many  previously  employed  in  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  needed  for  busi- 
ness and  office  occupations.  Another  important  factor  which  must  be  considered 
in  terms  of  all  occupational  programs  is  the  special  aspects  applicable  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  available  for  jobs  and  the  increase  in  the  type 
of  jobs  for  which  women  are  now  considered. 

The  success  of  on-the-job  training  to  develop  skilled  workers  in  the  crafts  has 
stimulated  interest  in  industry-education  cooperative  programs  in  a variety  of 
occupations  on  a formal  half-time  work  and  half-time  school  basis.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  training  related  directly  to  gainful  employment  warrant,  extensive 
effort  to  broaden  the  training  programs  adaptable  to  this  concept. 

A special  program  which  will  receive  impetus  from  this  act  is  the  construction 
of  area  vocational  education  schools.  These  schools  must  be  designed  to  provide 
the  maximum  in  physical  facilities  for  the  training  of  people  with  varied  back- 
grounds for  many  different  types  of  occupations,  and  the  best  experience  must 
be  made  available  to  all  of  the  States  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  staff  requested  will  cover  the  areas  of  teacher  training,  community  re- 
sources, programs  for  the  disadvantaged  curriculum,  business  and  office  occupa- 
tions, rural  occupations,  women’s  occupations,  health  occupations,  and  instruc- 
tional media. 


Positions 

Amount 

3.  Services  performed  by  other  agencies 

5 

$27,000 

An  amount  of  $27,000  is  requested  for  personal  services  and  other  expenses 
for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  new  legislation — the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  These  services 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Welfare  and  Education 
Division,  which  now  includes  an  Education  Branch  for  furnishing  legal  services 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  The  unique  legal  problems  which  will  be  presented 
by  these  programs,  particularly  in  the  case  of  higher  academic  facilities  where 
a completely  new  operation  and  the  rights  of  numerous  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  involved,  make  it  imperative  that  adequate  legal  services  be  avail- 
able from  the  beginning.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  available  for  the  day-to-day 
operating  activities  an  attorney  (GS-14)  with  considerable  experience  and 
mature  judgment.  Subject  only  to  general  supervision  by  the  Chief  of  the  Educa- 
tion Branch,  he  would  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  legal  work  in  relation 
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to  the  higher  education  academic  facilities  program.  He  would  work  closely 
with  the  top  administering  officials  and  give  legal  advice  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  procedures  as  reflected  in  the  regulations  and  otherwise. 

Two  other  attorneys  (GS-13  and  GS-11)  would  be  engaged  in  providing  staff 
work  on  specific  problems,  and  the  GS-13  would  be  used  extensively  in  connec- 
tion with  policy  development  and  other  new  activities  occasioned  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  Two  secretaries  (GS-6  and  GS-5)  would  provide 
secretarial  services. 


Positions 

Amount 

4.  Program  direction  and  services 

+11 

$44, 690 

There  will  be  a considerable  impact  on  the  centralized  services  of  the  Office  of 
Education  resulting  from  the  new  legislation.  Eight  positions  and  $34,000  are 
requested  because  of  workload  related  to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963 ; three  positions  and  $10,690  are  requested  because  of  workload  related  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Three  positions  are  requested  in  connection  with  information  activities  to  keep 
pace  with  the  numerous  requests  for  information  from  the  public,  the  Congress, 
and  the  various  news  media. 

Two  positions  will  be  involved  in  providing  advisory  services  to  the  operating 
divisions,  and  through  them  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  State  boards 
for  vocational  education  on  matters  affecting  the  accountability  of  funds.  The 
additional  accounting  and  reporting  requirements  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
fiscal  transactions  make  it  necessary  to  request  two  positions. 

The  proposed  staff  increases  will  add  to  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Branch  and  one  additional  position  is  requested,  a position  classifier. 

Prompt  and  efficient  mail  and  messenger  service,  reproduction  services,  and 
services  in  connection  with  new  forms  to  be  developed  for  use  in  administering 
the  new  programs  are  essential  and  can  only  be  provided  with  an  increase  in 
staff. 

The  expansion  of  the  Office  of  Education  will  result  in  staff  being  located  in 
three  different  buildings  thus  making  it  imperative  that  all  housekeeping  func- 
tions be  handled  expeditiously.  Three  positions  are  requested  for  forms  analyses, 
reproduction,  and  messenger  services. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits. — A total  of  $432,030  is  requested  for  per- 
sonnel compensation.  This  will  provide  $371,505  to  finance  184  positions.  Other 
personnel  compensation  costs  include  $30,900  for  advisory  committees  and 
$29,625  to  provide  for  395  days  of  consultant  services.  A total  of  $29,230  is  re- 
quested for  personnel  benefits  to  support  the  staff. 

Travel. — The  total  of  $74,895  requested  for  travel  will  provide  approximately 
40  days  of  travel  for  each  new  professional  staff  member  and  70  days  for  each 
of  two  auditors.  An  amount  of  $20,150  is  included  in  the  request  for  consultant 
travel. 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities. — An  amount  of  $92,000  is  requested  to 
cover  the  costs  of  telephone  services  and  penalty  mail,  and  for  the  rental  of 
office  space  for  the  new  staff. 

Other  expenses. — A total  of  $169,240  is  requested  for  miscellaneous  items  of 
expense  such  as  printing  and  reproduction,  supplies  and  materials,  health  serv- 
ices, machine  repair,  procurement,  and  alteration  of  space.  Included  in  the 
amount  is  $29,000  for  two  curriculum  guides  under  the  vocational  education 
program.  Priority  areas  of  need  for  such  guides  include : electronic  data  process- 
ing for  programers  and  application  analysts  in  the  scientific  and  engineering 
fields ; automatic  vending  machine  repairmen ; heavy  equipment  operator ; cook 
specialist  for  hotels  and  motels ; and  inert  gas  welding. 

Equipment. — An  amount  of  $95,115  is  requested  for  standard  office  equipment 
for  the  184  positions,  and  $40,490  for  special  equipment  such  as  calculators,  book- 
keeping machines,  dictaphones,  transcribers,  and  engineering  equipment. 
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New  positions  requested , fiscal  year  1964  supplemental 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction: 
laa,  Office  of  Director: 

GS-15 

$15, 683 
15, 683 
13, 624 
9,984 
9,  984 
8,424 
7, 030 
7,030 
7,030 
5,803 
5,803 
5,242 
4,701 
14, 103 
8,  444 
3, 890 

Assistant  Director 

GS-15 

Program  management  officer 

GS-14  __ 

GS-12 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-9 

GS-9 

GS-9 

GS-7  . 

Secretary 

GS-7 

GS-6  _ 

GS-5 

GS-5 

GS-4 

Messenger 

GS-3 

Total  (19) 

142, 458 

Financial  and  Statistical  Services: 

GS-15 

15, 683 
11, 731 
8, 424 
7,  030 
11, 606 
11,  606 
5,242 
9,402 
4,222 

GS-13 

GS-11 

GS-9  

GS-7  . 

GS-7 

GS-6 ___ 

Clerk  (9) 

GS-5  _ 

Clerk-typist 

GS-4 

Total  (12) 

84,  946 

Technical  Resource  Services: 

Chief - 

GS-15 

15, 683 
13,  624 
13,  624 
13,  624 
13,  624 
27,248 
11,731 
9,  984 
5,242 
18,  804 

Specialist  for  higher  education  facilities 

GS-14 

Specialist  for  higher  education  facilities,  2-year  colleges • 

GS-14 

Specialist  for  graduate  programs 

GS-14 

Specialist,  for  higher  education  facilities,  libraries 

GS-14 

Architectural  and  construction  engineers  ("21  ...'.. 

GS-14 

P.qnipment specialist  ...  ....  _ ... 

GS-13 

Research  assistant  ..  ._ . 

GS-12 

Secretary  _ - 

GS— fi 

Secretary  (4)  _ 

GS-5 

Total  04)  . ._  _ _ 

143, 188 

Undergraudate  Facilities  Operations  Branch: 

"Director  _ 

GS-15 

15, 683 
11, 731 
5,242 
4, 701 

13,  624 
23, 462 
11,731 
19,  968 
8, 424 
4,  701 
9, 402 
8,444 

13,  624 
11,731 
11, 731 
11, 731 
11,731 
8,  424 
4,  701 
9, 402 
4, 222 

Assistant.  Director  . 

GS-13 

Secretary  . . ..  ........  ...  

GS-fi 

Do  _ _ _ 

GS-5 

4-year  College  and  "University  Unit: 

Chief  

GS-14 

Grant  management  officer  (2) 

GS-13 

T nan  management  officer  ....  _ _ 

GS-13 

T nan  management  officer  (9)  ...  

GS-19 

Operations  assistant  ........ 

GS-1 1 

Clerlr  . _ T 

GS-5 

Secretarv  (2)  _ __  _ _ 

GS— 5 

Do  

GS-4 

Junior  College  and  Technical  Institute  Unit: 
Chief  _ 

GS-14 

Prop-ra.m  officer,  junior  college  facilities  ..  . 

GS-13 

Program  officer,  technical  institute  facilities 

GS-13 

Grant  management  officer  ....... 

GS-13  

Doan  management,  officer  . 

GS-13 

Operations  assistant  ...  .... 

GS-11 

Clerk  

GS-5  __  

Secretary  (9)  _ , ... 

GS-5 

Secretary 

GS-4 

Total  (9fi) 

224, 410 
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New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1964  supplemental — Continued 


^ 'iff  ft 

Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction— Continued 
Graduate  Schools  Development  Branch: 

GS-15 

$15,  683 
13,624 
11,  731 
11,  731 
11,  731 
8,  424 
7,  030 
7,030 
5, 242 
4,  701 
4,  701 
4, 222 
4, 222 

GS-14 

Do.__ - - 

GS-13 

GS-13 

GS-13 

GS-11 

Do  _ - . 

GS-9 

GS-9 

GS-6 

Clerk 

GS-5-.  _ 

GS-5 

T)n  ' 

GS-4 

GS-4 

Total  (13) 

110,  072 

Field  services: 
Ghief 

GS-15 

15,683 
5, 242 
4,  701 

141, 147 
108,  992 
122,  616 
47, 178 

GS-fi 

Dn  ' 

GS-5  . 

Regional  operations: 

GS-15 

GS-14 

Assistant,  regional  representative  (9) 

GS-14 

Secretary  ('9) 

GS-6 

Total  (38)  

445,  559 

Subtotal,  higher  education  facilities  construction  (122) 

1, 150,  633 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963: 

Research  and  program  development: 
Director 

GS-15—  

15,  683 
13,  624 
13,  624 
11,  731 
11,  731 
11,  731 

16,  848 
7,  030 
5,  242 

23,  505 

Research  specialist 

GS-14.. 

T,a,hnr  p.nnnomist 

GS-14 

Research  spppialist 

GS-13- 

Occupation  trends  analyst 

GS-13 

Sociologist  . . . 

GS-13 

Research  assistant  (2) 

GS-11 

Research  assistant  .....  .. 

GS-9  . 

Secretarv 

GS-6 

Secretary  (Ft)  

GS-5 

Total  (IS)  ... 

130,  749 

Program  operations: 

Director  . . .... 

GS-15 

15,  683 
13,  624 
13,  624 
13, 624 
13,  624 
27, 248 
27, 248 
13,  624 
13,  624 
13,  624 
27,  248 
11,  731 
16, 848 
7,030 
5,  803 
42, 309 
8,444 
3, 890 
3,  890 

Teacher  training  specialist  ... 

GS-14 

Community  resources  specialist. 

GS-14- 

Specialist  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 

GS-14 

Area  school  construction  specialist- 

GS-14  . 

Curriculum  specialist  (21 

GS-14 

Business  and  office  occupations  specialist  (2) 

GS-14 

Rural  occupations  specialist.. 

GS-14  _ 

Women's  occupations  specialist  .. 

GS-14 

Cooperative  programs  specialist  . . ...  ........ 

GS-14 

Health  occupations  specialist  (21 

GS-14 

Instructional  media  specialist  - . . . 

GS-13 

Research  assistant  (21 

GS-11 

Fiscal  analvst,  " 

GS-9 

Statistical  clerk 

GS-7 

Secretarv  (91  . . 

GS-5 

Clerk-stenographer  (2)  . 

GS-4 

Clerk-tvpist  ...  ... 

GS-3 

Duplicating  clerk  _ . ._  __  ..  . _ __ 

GS-3 

Total  (321  

292,  740 

Office  of  Associate  Commissioner: 
Budget  analyst  

GS-9 

7,030 
7,  030 
4,  701 
4,  222 

Position  classifier.-  

GS-9  

Secretary  

GS-5 

Secretary,. . 

GS-4 

Total  (4) 

22, 983 

Subtotal,  vocational  education  (51) ■ 

446, 472 

30-0,12— 64— pt.  1 35 
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New  'positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1964  supplemental — Continued 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963— Continued 
Program  direction  and  services: 

Public  information  specialist..  - - .. 

GS-13 

$11,731 
11,731 
9, 984 
8, 424 

5. 803 

6. 803 

5.803 
4,701 
4,  701 
3,890 
3,890 

Fiscal  adviser . _ _ _ _ - _ 

GS-13 

Fiscal  adviser - . 

GS-12  . . . 

Position  classifier..  _ ___  

GS-11 

Editor - - _ 

GS-7 

Fiscal  assistant 

GS-7 

Forms  analyst _ 

GS-7 

Accounting  clerk. _ . ..  . _ 

GS-5 

Secretary  . 

GS-5  .. 

Duplicating  clerk ... _ . 

GS-3 

Messenger .... 

GS-3 

Subtotal,  program  direction  and  services  (11) 

76, 461 

Total,  all  activities  (184) 

1, 673,  566 

Budget  for  1965 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation . 

$14,  761, 000 
-27, 000 

185. 000 

960. 000 

$19, 699,000 

Comparative  transfer  to  Office  of  General  Counsel 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 

Proposed  program  supplemental 

Total... 

15,879, 000 

19, 699, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964, 

estimate 

1965,  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Education  research  and  development ...  . 

517 

$7, 448, 955 

554 

$8, 372, 470 

+37 

+$923, 515 

International  education . _ _ . 

47 

576, 390 

47 

598, 280 

+21,890 

Educational  assistance  programs 

627 

5, 741, 030 

689 

7, 919, 675 

+62 

+2, 178, 645 

Program  direction  and  services _.  - 

196 

2, 112, 625 

219 

2, 808, 575 

+23 

+695,  950 

Total  obligations 

1,387 

15, 879, 000 

1,  509 

19, 699, 000 

+122 

+3, 820, 000 

545 


Obligations  by  object 


1964, 

estimate 

1965, 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

1,387 
35 
1, 189 

1, 256 
133 

1,509 

55 

1,448 

1, 392 
142 

+122 

+20 

+259 

+136 

+9 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions .. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

Other  ..  - - - 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions..  . 

Positions  other  than  permanent _ 

$10,  374,  825 
340,  720 
98, 135 

$12,  811, 250 
536, 620 
53, 430 

+$2, 436, 425 
+195,  900 
-44,  705 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total,  personnel  compensation—  

12  Personnel  benefits _ _ - ..  

10, 813, 680 
780,  715 
951,  645 
7,  545 
416,  750 
616,  565 
2, 003, 125 
120, 295 
168,  680 

13,  401, 300 
962,  325 

1,  370, 180 

7,  545 
485,  460 
809,  625 

2,  456, 660 
134, 255 

71,  650 

+2,  587, 620 
+181,  610 
+418,  535 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things  _ 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities . 

24  Printing  an  d reproduction - 

25  Other  services 

+68,  710 
+193, 060 
+453,  535 
+13, 960 
-97, 030 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment 

Total,  obligations  by  object 

15,  879, 000 

19,  699, 000 

+3,  820, 000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $14,  761,  000 

Proposed  supplemental 960,  000 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 185,  000 

Comparative  transfer  to  Office  of  General  Counsel —27,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 15,  879,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 19,  699,  000 


Total  change +3,  820,  000 


INCEEASES 


Mandatory : 

1.  Increased  pay  costs 

Increased  pay  costs  included  in  1964  supplemental  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  educational  improvement  for 
the  handicapped 

Increased  pay  costs  included  in  the  1964  supplemental  for 
administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  and  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Acts  of  1963 

2.  Annualization  of  26  new  positions  authorized  in  1964  for 

part  of  the  year 

Annualization  of  20  new  positions  included  in  1964  supple- 
mental for  educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped. 
Annualization  of  184  new  positions  included  in  1964  supple- 
mental for  Vocational  Education  and  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Acts  of  1963 


$293, 155 

4,915 

45,  730 
66,  860 
104,  845 

1,  311, 235 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 1,  826,  740 

Program  increases : 

1.  Research  and  development  activities  : 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  educational 

statistics  (25  positions) $217,415 

Expansion  of  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities (7  positions) 94,750 

Establishment  of  a research  information 

center  (3  positions) 73,685 

Expansion  of  cultural  aJTairs  activities  (2 

positions) 16,035 

Nonstaff  increases,  including  machine  tabu- 
lation, printing,  and  rental  of  office  space 
for  new  positions 302,  345 


704,  230 
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Summary  of  changes — Continued 
in  creases — continued 


Program  increases — Continued 

2.  Educational  assistance  program  activities  : 

Expansion  of  the  grant  loan  activity  re- 
lated to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 

Construction  Act  of  1963  (9  positions) $202,330 

Non  staff  increases  including  printing  and 

rental  of  space 54,  485 

$256, 815 

Expansion  of  activity  under  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1963  (42  positions) 555,415 

Nonstaff  increases  including  printing  and 

rental  of  space 40,  735 

596, 150 

Expansion  of  activities  related  to  the  NDEA 

amendments  and  workload  (11  positions)  _ 119,280 

Space  rental  related  to  new  positions 5,  075 

124, 355 

Travel  requirements  for  the  school  assist- 
ance program 15,  000 

3.  Program  direction  and  services: 

Expansion  of  staff  assistance  to  Commis- 
sioner (7  positions) 59,065 

Initiation  of  special  projects  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  major  emerging  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  education 400,  000 

Expansion  of  services  to  meet  workload  in 
information,  program  and  legislative  plan- 
ning, and  administrative  activities  (16 

positions) 120,360 

Nonstaff  increases,  including  printing  and 

rental  of  office  space  for  new  positions 35,  025 

614,  450 


Subtotal,  program  increases 2,  311,  000 


Gross  increases 4, 137,  740 


DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  items  related  to  new  staff  authorized  in  1964 —12,  715 

Nonrecurring  items  included  in  1964  supplemental  related  to  edu- 
cational improvement  for  the  handicapped —34,  030 

Nonrecurring  items  included  in  1964  supplemental  related  to  voca- 
tional education  and  higher  education  facilities  construction —218,  500 

1 day  less  in  excess  of  52-week  base —44,  900 

1 day  less  in  excess  of  52-week  base  included  in  1964  supplemental 

on  educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped —730 

1 day  less  in  excess  of  52-week  base  included  in  1964  supplemental 
on  vocational  education  and  higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion   — 6,  865 


Subtotal,  decreases —317,  740 


Total  net  change  requested 3,  820,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Research  and  development  activities 

An  increase  of  $704,230  is  requested  to  provide  37  additional  positions  for : 
(1)  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  existing  program  of  educational  statis- 
tics (12  positions),  and  the  implementation  of  the  first  phase  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  panel  on  educational  statistics  (13  positions)  ; (2) 
expansion  of  the  Office  of  Education  demonstration  center  (2  positions),  and 
administration  of  an  expanded  cooperative  research  program  (5  positions)  ; (3) 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  research  information  center  (3  positions)  ; 
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and  (4)  the  expansion  of  cultural  affairs  activities,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
education  in  the  arts  (2  positions) . 

Educational  assistance  programs 

An  increase  of  $992,320  is  requested  to  provide  62  additional  positions,  pri- 
marily related  to  new  education  legislation. 

Forty-two  positions  and  $596,150  are  requested  in  connection  with  expanded 
program  activity  resulting  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Research 
and  special  project  activities  relating  to  special  urban  problems,  depressed 
areas,  the  socioeconomically  handicapped,  and  the  dropouts  will  be  almost 
doubled.  New  activities  in  1965  include  a work-study  program  to  provide  part- 
time  employment  to  students  in  vocational  education  courses  and  the  construc- 
tion of  five  residential  vocational  education  schools. 

Nine  positions  and  $256,815  are  related  to  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  During  1965,  it  is  expected  that  2,270 
applications  for  grants  and  loans  will  be  received  and  1,808  approved. 

Eleven  positions  and  $124,355  are  related  to  the  1963  amendments  to  titles 
III  and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act;  the  expansion  of  activity 
involved  in  the  collection  of  student  loans,  and  field  services  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  training  and  research  programs. 

Program  direction  and  services 

An  increase  of  $614,450  is  requested  to  provide  23  additional  positions  for : (1) 

staff  assistance  for  special  assignments  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
strengthen  program  services,  to  give  officewide  leadership  to  program  develop- 
ment, and  to  provide  leadership  for  special  projects  related  to  such  major  problem 
areas  as  education  and  economic  development,  schools  and  society,  urban  de- 
velopment and  problems  and  others;  (2)  strengthening  and  improving  program 
review  and  evaluation  and  development  services  in  the  Office  of  Program  and 
Legislative  Planning;  (3)  increased  staff  services  for  the  Office  of  Information 
based  on  workload  due  to  expanded  Office  activities;  and  (4)  alleviating  the 
workload  in  the  areas  of  audit,  fiscal,  and  administrative  services. 

COMPARATIVE  TRANSFERS 

An  amount  of  $185,000  is  shown  as  a comparative  transfer  from  the  proposed 
appropriation  “Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped”  now  pending 
before  Congress  because  expenses  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  have  been  included  under  “Salaries  and  expenses” 
for  1965. 

An  amount  of  $27,000  is  shown  as  a comparative  transfer  to  the  “Office  of 
General  Counsel”  because  costs  of  legal  services  included  in  the  administration 
of  the  vocational  education  and  the  higher  education  facilities  construction 
programs  have  been  included  under  “Office  of  General  Counsel”  for  1965. 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 

$3. 100, 000 
3. 190, 000 

6,  250, 000 

7,  685, 992 
4 11. 433, 000 

12,  800, 000 
• 13,  902,  000 

17. 005. 000 

13. 341. 000 
16,  261, 000 

960, 000 
19,  699, 000 

$2, 900, 000 
3, 240, 000 

2 4.  500, 000 
7, 185, 992 

3 8,  641, 000 
12,  800. 000 

13,  875, 000 
7 11,  364, 000 

12,  595, 000 

14,  761, 000 

$2, 900, 000 

3. 190. 000 
4,  790. 000 
7, 185, 992 

9. 757. 000 
12, 800, 000 

13,  875, 000 
11, 846. 000 
12,  645, 090 

14,  761, 000 

$2, 900,000 
4 3,  240, 000 
5,  270, 000 
3 7, 185, 992 
9,  627,  500 
12, 800, 000 

13. 875. 000 
11,  594, 000 

12. 645. 000 

14. 761. 000 

1956  

1957  

1958-.. 

1959  

1960  

1961 

1962  

1963  

1964 

1964  proposed  supplemental 

1965 

1 $190,000  derived  by  transfer  from'  ‘ Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education.” 

2 Supplemental  of  $250,000  not  considered. 

3 $185,992  derived  by  transfer  from  “ Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration.” 

4 Includes  amount  ($517,000)  required  for  pay  increases. 

5 Supplemental  of  $316,000  and  $2,100,000  not  considered. 

6 Includes  amount  ($475,000)  for  pay  increase. 

7 $5,000,000  for  “ Cooperative  research  agreements”  transferred  to  separate  appropriation. 
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SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  IN  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Item : 1964  House  report,  “Salaries 
and  expenses” : 

The  committee  was  disappointed  that 
the  very  important  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children  had  not  been 
given  a more  prominent  place  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Office. 
( P.  13  of  House  report. ) 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken : 

On  October  31,  1963,  a Division  of 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development  was  established.  Func- 
tions of  the  new  Division  include  the 
administration  of  the  training  and  re- 
search program  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, deaf,  and  other  handicapped 
children  authorized  by  Public  Law  88- 
164,  as  well  as  ongoing  programs  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  deaf  previously  in- 
cluded in  the  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

517 

$4,  780, 795 
2,  668, 160 

554 

$5, 328, 640 
3, 043,  830 

+37 

+$547, 845 
+375, 670 

Total 

517 

7, 448, 955 

554 

8, 372, 470 

+37 

+923, 515 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Development  seeks  to  improve 
education  through  the  conduct  of  a variety  of  research  programs,  the  provision 
of  consultative  services,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  status  and  progress  of  education. 

Division  of  Educational  Research 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  cooperative  research 
program  (Public  Law  83-531)  ; research  and  dissemination  in  new  educational 
media,  title  YII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  85-864)  ; 
and  the  program  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  (Public  Law  85-905). 

A.  Cooperative  Research  Branch. — As  a result  of  the  impressive  growth  of 
support  for  educational  research,  authorized  by  Public  Law  531,  83d  Congress, 
the  workload  of  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  years  the  program  has  been  in  operation.  The  number  of 
research  proposals  received,  processed,  and  evaluated,  and  the  number  of  con- 
tracts negotiated  have  steadily  increased.  In  1962,  for  example,  433  proposals 
were  received,  130  were  approved  and  $4.6  million  was  appropriated  for  the 
program.  In  1964,  it  is  estimated  that  1,100  proposals  will  be  received,  and  300 
approved,  with  an  appropriation  of  $11.5  million.  The  staff  responsible  for  this 
program  numbered  18  in  1962  and  increased  to  only  23  by  1964,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  budget  had  increased  2 y2  times  the  1962  level  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  proposals  were  received.  It  is  anticipated  that  during  fiscal  year 
1965  more  than  1,400  proposals  will  be  received  and  approximately  300  wall  be 
approved,  requiring  negotiation,  evaluation  of  progress  reports,  and  review  of 
final  reports. 

In  addition  the  growing  diversity  of  the  cooperative  research  program  results 
in  increased  workload.  During  1963  and  1964,  four  major  areas  of  emphasis 
have  been  established — English,  talent  development,  social  studies,  and  teacher 
education.  These  new  programs  have  necessitated  special  review  procedures, 
materials,  and  administrative  routines.  In  addition,  new  groups  of  people 
must  be  contacted  and  informed. 
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For  example,  the  formal  announcement  of  Project  Social  Studies  was  made 
in  September  1962.  By  Nov  ember  1962  more  than  700  requests  for  information 
had  been  received.  Although  many  of  these  requests  could  be  handled  through 
correspondence  and  written  descriptive  materials,  it  was  vital  that  numerous 
personal  contacts  be  made  to  acquaint  key  individuals  and  groups  with  the 
project,  to  provide  reactions  to  specific  research  proposals,  and  to  explore  possi- 
bilities for  stimulation  activities. 

The  recognition  afforded  this  project  has  quickly  made  it  one  of  the  largest 
areas  of  special  emphasis.  As  in  Project  English,  it  is  essential  that  this  area 
become  the  full-time  responsibility  of  a recognized  authority  in  the  teaching 
of  social  studies  to  provide  the  necessary  coordination  and  leadership  essential 
to  success.  Therefore,  it  is  requested  that  the  following  resources  be  added  to 
the  program: 


Project  Social  Studies  coordinator,  G-S-14 1 

Secretary,  GS^ — 1 


The  expanded  program  of  curriculum  research  requires  additional  personnel 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  stimulation  of  research  proposals  and  the  negotiation  of 
curriculum  improvement  contracts.  At  the  present  time  only  two  research  assist- 
ants are  assigned  to  this  important  program  area.  The  following  positions  are 
requested  for  the  curriculum  improvement  program  : 


Director,  curriculum  improvement  program,  GS-14 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 — 1 


Efforts  are  being  made  through  a small  contracts  program  to  involve  smaller 
colleges  and  universities  with  a potential  for  high-quality  research  to  participate 
in  the  cooperative  research  program.  The  large  volume  of  proposals  received  in 
1964  requires  the  following  additional  support : 

Research  assistant,  GS-7 1 

The  necessity  for  rapid  information  retrieval  currently  exists  in  education 
where  research  activities  are  fielding  a vast  quantity  of  information  that  demands 
systematic  organization  and  modern  storage  and  retrieval  methods.  Informa- 
tion on  a specific  topic  should  be  available  in  rapid  and  usable  form.  Another 
important  advantage  is  the  great  reduction  in  duplication  since  researchers  can 
learn  what  others  are  doing  and  have  done  on  the  problem  they  are  researching. 

Under  contract  with  the  cooperative  research  program  and  the  educational 
media  program  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Center  for  Documen- 
tation and  Communication  Research  at  Western  Reserve  University  has  com- 
pleted the  development  and  evaluation  of  a pilot  educational  research  information 
system  which  is  now  ready  to  be  put  into  full-scale  operation.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  Educational  Research  Information  Center  will  require  the  following 
positions : 


Director,  Educational  Research  Information  Center,  GS-14 1 

Research  assistant,  GS-9 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 1 


B.  Educational  Media  Branch. — The  Educational  Media  Branch  aids  and  fos- 
ters research  and  experimentation  in  the  more  effective  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes  as  authorized 
by  title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  program  is  also  administered  by  this  Branch. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Fiscal  year  1964  is  the  first  in  which  this  program  is  operating  under  the  ex- 
panded authority  enacted  by  the  87th  Congress.  With  an  appropriation  of  $1.5 
million  the  program  will  add  more  than  35,000  items  of  educational  visual  aid 
materials.  These  additions  include  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  short  strips,  and 
transparencies  for  all  grade  levels.  Emphasis  will  be  on  social  studies  materials, 
reading,  and  literature. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  budget  for  captioning  existing  films  is  devoted  to 
general  interest  subjects  ; that  is,  recreational  and  informational  motion  pictures 
intended  for  all  ages.  Forty-four  new  titles  will  be  added  in  the  feature  film’ 
category  with  528  individual  prints,  bringing  the  total  feature  library  to  1,300 
prints.  Including  educational  items  the  total  captioned  film  library  will  reach 
a new  total  of  59,000  items,  available  to  some  800  groups  of  deaf  persons. 
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A major  investigation  initiated  under  the  research  authority  of  Public  Law 
87-715  deals  with  the  problem  of  language  retardation  among  the  deaf.  This 
project,  scheduled  to  continue  over  a 5-year  span,  is  undertaking  to  determine  new 
applications  of  visual  aids  to  the  severe  problems  of  language  disability  charac- 
teristic of  the  deaf.  Leading  authorities  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  are  con- 
tributing to  this  study. 

Among  other  new  projects  are  a research  and  development  study  utilizing  films 
to  make  better  use  of  residual  hearing  in  children  with  impaired  hearing,  a series 
of  films  for  teaching  the  use  of  manual  communication,  a series  of  30  programed 
lessons  for  teaching  key  punch  operation  to  deaf  trainees,  adaptation  of  a series 
of  vocational  information  films  to  provide  deaf  youth  with  a wider  understanding 
of  the  world  of  work,  and  a training  film  to  help  teachers  make  more  effective  use 
of  films  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

To  service  the  growing  deaf  audience,  two  new  distribution  centers  were  set 
up  to  handle  circulation  of  feature  films  in  the  East  and  Far  West,  while  con- 
tracts are  being  made  with  some  50  widely  scattered  institutions  to  circulate 
educational  films.  Attendance  at  showings  of  recreational  films  is  nearing  a half 
million  and  individual  classroom  showings  are  increasing. 


Plans  for  fiscal  1965 

Operating  at  its  authorized  budget  ceiling,  the  program  will  continue  to  add 
materials  in  1965  similar  to  the  gains  described  for  1964.  Major  research  and 
development  projects  started  in  1964  will  continue  in  1965.  These  include  studies 
in  language  and  auditory  training  mentioned  above  and  a curriculum  study  de- 
signed to  identify  visual  aids  for  use  in  the  major  curriculum  fields  and  to  relate 
them  specifically  to  curriculums  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  Slightly  more  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  training  phases  of  the  program  with  special  attention  to  parent 
training  in  the  use  of  visual  aids.  Investigation  of  the  possible  use  of  8-millimeter 
films  and  self -rewinding  cartridges  will  be  pursued.  Use  of  these  films  for  home 
instruction  will  be  a major  center  of  interest.  More  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  development  of  programed  instruction  utilizing  films  and  possible  use  of 
television. 


Educational  Media  Demonstration  Center 


The  Demonstration  Center  of  the  Office  of  Education,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  fiscal  year  1962,  provides  a facility  through  which  Government  officials, 
foreign  visitors,  and  American  educators  are  being  informed  concerning  the 
latest  and  best  use  of  audiovisual  and  related  media  in  education.  In  addition, 
the  Center  provides  resources  and  services  needed  by  the  Office  staff. 

Activities  of  the  Center  have  included : 

1.  Presentation  of  demonstrations  of  outstanding  instructional  practices 
and  reports  of  Office  sponsored  research  projects  dealing  with  applications 
of  instructional  technology  to  persistent  educational  problems. 

2.  Provision  of  technical  services  and  facilities  to  conferences  and  clinics 
taking  place  at  the  Office  and  requiring  use  of  communications  media  and 
equipment. 

3.  Provision  of  limited  assistance  in  planning  and  preparing  presentation 
materials  for  the  Office  staff. 

4.  Organization  and  presentation  of  briefing  sessions  on  uses  of  new  media 
in  education  for  visiting  groups  of  American  educators,  educators  from  other 
nations,  and  representatives  of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

The  Center  has  received  an  increasing  number  of  requests  from  Office  special- 
ists for  assistance  in  planning  and  preparing  audiovisual  materials  for  use  in 
making  professional  presentations. 

Additional  support  will  be  a significant  start  toward  meeting  this  responsibility 
on  a regular  basis  and  in  a more  adequate  manner.  It  will  also  enable  the  Office 
to  provide  better  information  and  advisory  services  in  response  to  requests  from 
educators  concerning  local  production  activities. 

The  increasing  amount  of  correspondence,  recordkeeping,  reporting  and  an- 
nouncement activities  of  this  Center  makes  necessary  the  addition  of  clerical 
assistance.  The  following  positions  are  required  to  perform  the  activities  listed 
above: 


Planning  and  production  specialist,  GS-12. 
Secretary,  GS-6 


1 

1 
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Division  of  Educational  Statistics 

The  Division  of  Educational  Statistics  conducts  a reporting  system  for  basic 
and  derived  data  on  important  aspects  such  as  curriculums,  enrollment,  staff  and 
facilities,  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system — publicly  and  privately  sup- 
ported. Activities  that  contribute  to  the  system  are : the  planning  and  conduct 
of  large-scale  data  collection  and  statistical  processing  operations ; the  develop- 
ment of  technical  improvements  in  machine  and  related  procedures  ; consultation 
and  technical  assistance  in  data  processing ; stimulation  of  the  use  of  new  meth- 
ods for  collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  data ; surveys  on  a universe  or 
sampling  basis;  and  the  administration  of  the  grant  program  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  strengthening  their  statistical  services. 

Program  emphases  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 

In  fiscal  year  1964  the  Division  will  make  further  improvements  in  the  design 
of  its  surveys  and  timeliness  of  its  publications.  It  is  proceeding  with  a 5-year 
program  of  periodic  statistics.  It  initiated  a policy  of  extending  current  year 
statistics  for  the  Nation  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Digest  of  Educational 
Statistics,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published.  It  began  an  intensive  de- 
velopment of  a new  approach  to  additional  statistics  involving  transmittal  of 
basic  items  of  information  on  individual  certificated  personnel  in  machine-usable 
form  from  the  various  States.  It  initiated  new  surveys  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  a new  sample  survey  of 
schoolhousing,  and  conducted  the  first  survey  of  residence  and  migration  of  col- 
lege students  made  by  the  Office  since  1949.  Progress  continues  to  be  made  in 
the  use  of  machine  edit  of  questionnaires  and  an  increasing  number  of  computer 
applications  are  being  employed  for  statistical  analysis. 

Important  new  publications  included  comprehensive  reports  of  a national  in- 
ventory of  public  and  nonpublic  schoolhousing,  a report  on  the  statistics  of  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  and  a detailed  report  of  offerings  and  enrollments  in 
such  schools.  Preliminary  data  were  also  published  on  a nationwide  study  of 
status  and  career  orientations  of  college  faculty. 

In  fiscal  1965  it  is  proposed  to  expand  developmental  activities  on  the  new 
system  of  educational  statistics  based  on  a flow  from  State  educational  agencies 
of  machine-usable  data  in  basic  item  form  by  the  extension  of  the  number  of 
items  covered  for  certificated  personnel,  by  the  initiation  of  first  data-flow  activ- 
ities of  schoolhousing  information,  and  by  obtaining  the  first  machine-usable  in- 
formation on  individual  higher  education  faculty  members.  In  addition,  an  im- 
portant new  survey  scheduled  is  “Finances  and  support  of  graduate  students  in 
education,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities.”  Further,  a program  will  be  undertaken 
for  the  systematic  collection  of  statistics  in  the  important  area  of  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  also  proposed  to  substantially  increase  the  devel- 
opment and  publication  of  statistical  projections. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Educational  Statis- 
tics, which  made  its  report  to  the  Commissioner  in  the  spring  of  1963,  a con- 
siderable increase  in  statistical  program  planning  activity  is  proposed,  as  is 
extensive  work  in  systems  development,  and  field  activity  in  support  of  Office 
statistical  program  plans. 

Program  planning  and  statistical  research  and  development 

The  ad  hoc  Advisory  Panel  on  Educational  Statistics  in  its  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner in  fiscal  1963  strongly  recommended  the  creation  of  a planning  staff 
with  full-time  responsibility  for  planning  and  reviewing  the  statistical  program 
of  the  Office.  Associated  with  this  group  would  be  specialized  staff  engaged  in 
planning  and  in  research  in  statistical  methodology  applicable  to  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs.  The  planning  staff’s  activities  would  include  a continual 
assessment  of  the  distribution  of  educational  statistics  to  users ; the  uses  made 
of  educational  statistics  received  by  users ; the  unmet  needs  of  users ; the 
organizational  and  records  systems  of  institutions  of  all  sorts  engaged  in  the 
educational  enterprise ; the  identification  of  new  statistical  series  that  the  Office 
of  Education  should  publish ; the  development  of  a program  of  experimentation 
and  development  of  new  methodological  approaches,  sampling  plans,  and  statisti- 
cal models  for  employment  in  educational  statistics.  The  planning  staff  would 
also  develop  time  schedules  and  cost  estimates  for  the  Division’s  short-  and 
long-range  survey  programs,  including  a firm  schedule  of  activities  of  all  branches 
and  sections  for  2 years  in  advance.  This  staff  would  also  assist  the  Bureau  staff 
and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  in  developing  time  schedules  and  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  data  collection  and  processing  program  of  the  whole  Office,  and 
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develop  justifications  for  the  allocations  of  resources  for  the  Division’s  part  of 
the  Office  program.  To  carry  out  these  responsibilities  and  this  important  part 
of  the  Panel’s  recommendations,  the  following  positions  are  requested : 


Director  of  planning  staff,  GS-15 1 

Statistician,  GS-14 ; 1 

Program  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Systems  analyst  GS-13 1 1 

Research  assistant,  GS-7 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 2 


Development  of  a basic  educational  data  system 

In  fiscal  1963  and  1964  a concentrated  effort  was  made  to  initiate  the  first 
phase  of  a computer-oriented  basic  educational  data  system.  These  efforts  re- 
sulted in  important  progress  in  obtaining  data  on  certificated  professional  per- 
sonnel employed  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  1963-64.  These  data  will  be  supplied  to  the  Office  of  Education 
by  approximately  49  State  education  agencies  between  September  and  Decem- 
ber 1963.  During  fiscal  year  1965  this  program  will  have  been  developed 
further  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  techniques  used,  to  recommend 
modifications  of  these  techniques,  and  to  communicate  with  State  education 
agencies  on  matters  which  may  require  corrective  action  in  their  basic  record 
files. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  panel,  plans  will 
be  developed  in  1964  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  basic  educational  data 
systems  concepts  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  include  record  re- 
porting of  basic  data  in  machine-sensible  form  on  schools  and  facilities,  space, 
utilization  of  schoolrooms,  instructional  programs,  and  enrollment.  This  plan- 
ning is  scheduled  to  result  in  data  collection  activities  during  fiscal  1965  and 
1966.  The  full-time  attention  of  at  least  two  qualified  specialists  will  be  re- 
quired, to  direct  systems  development  planning  in  the  whole  subject  area, 
and  to  begin  development  of  the  total  plan  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools : 


Chief,  systems  development  staff,  GS-14 1 

Systems  analyst,  GS-13 1 


Preliminary  work  on  higher  education  professional  staff  was  begun  in  1963 
and  is  being  carried  on  in  1964  with  one  budgeted  position.  In  1965  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  basic  educational  data  system  into  the 
area  of  higher  education  following  the  patterns  and  utilizing  the  experience 
gained  in  the  development  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 
It  is  planned  to  begin  with  unit  and  record  reporting  of  basic  data  in  machine- 
sensible  form  on  faculty  and  professional  staff  in  higher  education.  Since 
there  are  approximately  2,100  independent  institutions  of  higher  education 
from  which  data  will  have  to  be  obtained,  it  is  expected  that  this  program 
will  evolve  slowly  into  two  dimensions ; namely,  the  coverage  of  new  institu- 
tions that  will  come  into  existence  and  the  coverage  of  such  areas  as  students, 
facilities,  program,  and  finances. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Educational  Statistics, 
the  following  position  is  required  to  set  up  and  maintain  a system  of  re- 
porting : 

Systems  analyst,  GS-13 1 

To  support  the  developments  in  each  of  the  two  areas  of  elementary-secondary 
education  and  higher  education  a computer  programer  will  be  needed  to  develop 
a master  program  and  supplementary  program  for  the  various  participants 
in  the  system  (States  for  elementary-secondary  education,  individual  institu- 
tions for  higher  education).  Clerical  staff  is  also  needed  for  each  area.  The 
following  positions  are  the  minimum  requirements  as  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Educational  Statistics  for  utilization  of  advanced  data  process- 
ing systems : 

Computer  programer,  GS-12 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 J 

Clerk-typist,  GS-3 1 


New  surveys 

(a)  Statistics  of  mental  retardation. — In  order  to  provide  more  precise  in- 
formation required  to  implement  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation, 
the  Division  of  Educational  Statistics  proposes  to  initiate  in  1965  a new  periodic 
survey  of  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  which  will  fill  important  gaps  in 
available  information.  For  many  years  the  Office  has  obtained  data  approxi- 
mately every  5 years  on  the  numbers  of  children  and  teachers  in  various  programs 
for  the  education  of  exceptional  children,  including  the  mentally  retarded.  In 
addition,  the  Office  collects,  on  a periodic  basis,  information  on  college  facilities 
for  training  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children,  including  the  mentally  retarded. 
These  studies,  however,  do  not  contain  as  much  information  as  is  needed  for  the 
development  of  an  adequate  program  in  this  important  field. 

It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  new  survey  an  inquiry  concerning  the  age. 
sex,  and  grades  of  mentally  retarded  children  who  are  receiving  education  and 
training,  classified  by  degree  of  retardation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  collect  infor- 
mation of  the  number  of  children  on  waiting  lists  for  admission  to  schools  where 
such  special  education  and  training  are  available.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
certified  teachers  and  the  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  education  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  who  are  not  fully  certified  will  be  obtained,  along  with  the  age 
distribution  of  teachers,  the  teaching  load,  and  the  rate  of  turnover  in  this  area. 
Another  area  of  information  will  be  staff  directly  engaged  in  assisting  teachers  in 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Still  another  important  segment  on 
which  little  specific  information  is  available  is  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  this  group,  as  a report  on  the  sources  of  funds  for  such  expenditures. 
The  facilities  in  use  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  including  both 
classroom  spaces  and  equipment  will  be  included,  as  well  as  the  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  various  programs  of  the  group. 

The  survey  will  include  resident  schools  which  have  education  and  training 
programs,  a large  sample  of  the  5,000  local  school  systems  that  have  programs  for 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  a sample  of  the  approximately  500 
private  schools  which  are  engaged  in  such  work,  and  on  which  no  data  are 
currently  in  hand. 

To  initiate  this  program  in  fiscal  1965  the  following  new  positions  are  required  : 


Project  coordinator,  GS-14 1 

Statistician,  GS-11 1 


(&)  Finances  and  support  of  graduate  students  in  education,  art,  and  the 
humanities.— In  the  spring  of  1963  the  National  Science  Foundation  contracted 
with  a research  agency  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  finances  and  support  of  grad- 
uate students  in  the  sciences  and  engineering,  based  on  a survey  design  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Education  with  funds  transferred  from  the  Foundation.  The 
Office  of  Education  was  unable  to  participate  in  this  survey  in  fiscal  year  1968 
with  resources  required  to  extend  the  coverage  to  the  fields  of  education,  the  arts, 
and  the  humanities.  It  is  highly  desirable,  however,  to  survey  these  fields  in 
order  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  financial  problems  faced  in  obtaining 
graduate  training  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  such  training  has  increased 
very  rapidly  and  a better  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  problems  faced  by  indi- 
vidual students  is  essential. 

The  Office  is  now  requesting  funds  for  the  conduct  of  a survey  similar  to  that 
conducted  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  fields  not  included  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  project.  It  is  proposed  to  contract  for  data  collec- 
tion and  processing  services  with  either  a Federal  agency,  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  or  with  a private  agency  to  conduct  this  survey  in  a way  compara- 
ble to  that  employed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  number  of  grad- 
uate students  to  be  studied  will  be  approximately  15.000.  The  contractual 
arrangements  for  this  project  will  require  S75.000.  The  following  position  is 
requested  to  complete  the  design  of  the  project,  oversee  its  conduct,  and  prepare 
the  final  report  when  the  data  are  delivered  bv  the  contractor. 

Project  director.  GS-13 1 

Expansion  of  present  budgeted  activities 

(a)  Increase  in  projections  staff. — The  projections  staff  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  updating  projections  of  educational  data  on  enrollment,  instruc- 
tional and  other  staff,  programs  degrees,  facilities,  and  finances  of  education  at 
all  levels.  Projections  for  as  much  as  10  years  ahead  are  needed  for  long-range 
legislative  and  other  planning,  and  shorter  range  projections  for  1 year  ahead 
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of  existing  reported  data  are  needed  to  overcome  an  inevitable  lag  between  date 
of  request  for  data  from  respondents  not  required  by  law  to  reply  to  inquiries 
of  the  Office  and  the  date  of  availability  of  verified  and  tabulated  information.  A 
limited  use  of  estimated  and  short-term  projections  is  being  made  in  updating 
the  contents  of  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics.  The  immediate  need  is  for 
medium  level  support  of  this  program.  The  following  positions  are  requested: 


Statistician,  GS-12 1 

Secretary,  GS-4 1 


(&)  Increase  in  technical  advisory  staff. — The  statistical  advisory  staff,  charged 
with  providing  advice  and  assistance  to  project  directors,  survey  sponsors,  and 
research  specialists  throughout  the  Office  is  so  small  that  each  member  has  a 
workload  of  approximately  20  surveys  in  one  or  another  stage  of  development, 
from  initial  conferences  with  sponsors  to  statistical  review  of  the  final  manu- 
script. It  is  a well-established  principle  in  survey  work  that  expert  advice  on 
methodology  and  procedure  should  be  available  to  every  project  sponsor  at  all 
stages  in  the  project  development.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
survey  design  staff  available  to  assist  sponsors  in  preparation  of  project  designs 
at  the  time  of  program  formulation. 

The  following  positions  are  requested  to  aid  in  expediting  new  surveys  and 
assisting  their  sponsors  to  develop  optimum  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of 
findings : 


Statistician.  GS-12 2 

Secretary,  GS^l : 1 


(c)  Increase  in  data  collection  and  processing  staff. — Some  further  gains 
will  be  made  during  fiscal  year  1984  in  expediting  surveys  through  greater  use 
of  machine  editing  on  computers.  More  detailed  analytical  tabulations  of 
survey  data  are  being  produced  through  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  through  contract  outside  the 
Department.  Some  progress  was  also  made  in  reducing  the  carryover  of  work 
on  the  review  of  survey  questionnaires  for  completeness  and  internal  consistency 
of  reporting,  with  a resulting  net  gain  in  timeliness  of  publication. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  further  attention  will  be  given  to  converting  from  manual 
edit  to  electronic  data  processing  applications  for  questionnaire  editing.  Evi- 
dence of  feasibility  of  such  procedures  has  continued  to  accumulate  and  more 
economical  results  have  been  obtained  with  programs  written  by  Office  staff 
than  those  written  by  contract  staff.  In  order  to  accelerate  progress  along  this 
line,  the  following  position  is  requested : 

Digital  computer  programer,  GS-12 1 

(d)  Preparation  of  a special  report  on  historical  statistics  and  projections  on 
education. — A special  project  to  be  initiated  in  1965  is  the  development  and 
publication  of  a historical  report  on  the  status  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States  covering  the  period  of  American  history  prior  to  1967  and  pointing 
out  the  direction  in  which  education  may  be  expected  to  proceed  within  the 
next  decade  and  generation.  This  project  will  be  initiated  in  1965  and  will 
culminate  in  1966  with  the  publication  of  a definitive  report  to  be  available  in 
the  centennial  year. 

The  volume  to  be  produced  will  be  primarily  the  compilation  of  statistics  of 
American  education  with  projections  into  the  near  future.  Accompanying  the 
statistics  will  be  a summary  historical  account  of  the  main  trends  in  American 
education  as  revealed  by  statistics.  Also  to  be  included  will  be  a discussion  of 
the  statistical  program  of  the  Office  in  historical  terms  and  with  a projection 
of  objectives  and  plans  into  the  future. 

A number  of  aspects  of  education  which  are  in  varying  degrees  subject  to 
statistical  reporting  and  analysis  will  also  be  discussed,  even  though  they  repre- 
sent unmet  problem  areas.  Included  in  this  category  will  be  such  topics  as : 
the  economics  of  education ; the  relationship  of  education  and  technology,  in- 
cluding automation ; equality  of  educational  opportunities ; innovations  in  edu- 
cation ; statistics  on  the  quality  of  education ; progress  and  projections  of  meas- 
urement in  education ; and  education  and  the  national  manpower  problem. 
Some  of  these  special  topics  will  be  developed  through  consultations  with  ex- 
perts who  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  consideration  of  such  questions. 

It  is  not  planned  to  conduct  a formal  survey  to  obtain  new  representative 
information.  The  approach  will  be  to  collect  and  organize  existing  information 
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coming  to  the  Office  through  its  regular  data  collection  activities  and  the  profes- 
sional contacts  of  its  specialists  with  leaders  in  the  field  and  with  changes 
that  are  proceeding  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  consul- 
tation will  be  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  education  con- 
cerning significant  recent  developments  and  probable  future  developments  in  all 
of  the  program  areas  for  which  the  Office  is  currently  responsible,  as  well  as 
those  new  ones  in  which  developments  are  expected  to  take  place,  as  rapidly 
as  program  resources  become  available.  Requirements  for  this  project  include 
a temporary  staff  of  four  and  provision  for  other  expenses  including  $10,000 
for  contract  services  (population  estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  Census;  and 
machine  processing). 

Field  programs  branch 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  the  grant  program  under  section  1009, 
title  X,  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  major  mission  of  the  Field  Pro- 
grams Branch  is  to  serve  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  general,  and  the  Division  of  Educational  Statistics  in  particular,  as  a 
field  staff  to  promote  the  availability,  comparability,  and  compatibility  of  the 
basic  items  of  information  needed  by  the  Office  of  Education  from  all  educa- 
tional levels — elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Although  section 
1009,  title  X,  has  caused  some  rather  spectacular  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  statistical  services  of  State  education  agencies,  it  has  also  created  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  local,  State,  and  national  officials  of  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  solving  the  problems  of  providing  adequate  and  timely  information  at 
all  three  governmental  levels.  As  it  has  developed  rapport  among  these  levels, 
it  has  also  brought  increased  recognition  of  the  principle  that  cooperation  and 
shared  responsibility  is  especially  important  in  relation  to  an  adequate  program 
of  information  about  education. 

The  Field  Programs  Branch  has  worked  closely  with  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Data  Systems  (sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers),  and  late  in  fiscal  year  1963  arranged  for  a joint  conference  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Office  of  Education  which  served  as  a means  of  informing  the 
States  of  plans  for  a basic  educational  data  system  whereby  unit  record  data  may 
be  transmitted  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  machine-usable  form.  Addi- 
tional personnel  are  needed  for  fiscal  1965  in  the  Field  Programs  Branch  for 
field  work  with  State  education  agencies  and  higher  education  institutions  to  pro- 
mote common  practices  and  bolster  the  abilities  of  these  agencies  in  providing 
essential  educational  information  through  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

The  recording  and  reporting  of  educational  data,  if  it  is  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a sound  national  system  of  educational  statistics,  must  be  done  in  terms  of 
standard  definitions  and  classifications.  Fiscal  year  1965  will  constitute  a very 
critical  period  for  this  activity.  In  addition  to  the  cooperatively  developed  hand- 
books which  have  been  published  to  date,  handbooks  will  be  available  in  staff 
personnel  accounting  and  pupil  personnel  accounting  respectively : and  the  pro- 
gram (curriculum)  handbook  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be  in 
the  process  of  development.  A major  effort  is  required  during  fiscal  year  1965  in 
order  to  effect  a system  based  on  standard  terminology  in  the  respective  areas  of 
information  prior  to  the  time  wffien  supplying  agencies  may  otherwise  have  devel- 
oped diverse  systems  of  their  own  which  would  not  fit  into  a national  pattern  of 
comparability.  The  Branch  will  develop  guides  for  each  completed  handbook  to 
assist  States  to  put  their  basic  unit  records  in  machine-usable  form.  In  order  to 
implement  a basic  educational  data  system  on  a national  scale,  highly  effective 
field  relations  must  be  maintained.  To  acquire  data  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  requires  continuous  fieldwork  with  55  State  and  territorial  education 
agencies  and,  through  these  agencies,  with  their  local  school  districts. 

The  problem  is  even  more  complex  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Colleges 
and  universities  are,  by  their  very  nature,  highly  individualized  and  autonomous. 
There  is  no  unifying  force  or  agency  which  brings  them  together  to  work  toward 
a single  logical  system  of  higher  education  data.  The  Office  of  Education,  as  a 
collector  and  reporter  of  information  about  higher  education,  must  assume  the 
role  of  leadership  necessary  to  bring  about  a reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
such  information.  Since  there  are  some  2,100  higher  education  institutions,  this 
is  a formidable,  but  nonetheless  imperative,  task. 

At  all  educational  levels,  then,  field  services  must  work  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a machine-usable  data  system.  Further,  field  services  must  continue  to 
support  the  ongoing  statistical  program  of  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
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developmental  period  by  providing  followup  service  on  the  traditional  question- 
naire surveys. 

Additional  staff  requirements  for  these  activities  are  as  follows : 


Program  specialist,  higher  education  systems,  GS-14 1 

Specialist  for  educational  data  processing,  GS-13 1 

Assistant  specialist  for  educational  data  processing,  GS-12 1 


Division  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 

The  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  has  the  primary  func- 
tion of  providing  assistance  to  the  school  systems  of  the  Nation.  Through  the 
relationships  it  maintains  with  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  with 
a number  of  lay  and  professional  groups  it  focuses  attention,  through  research, 
conferences,  and  technical  services,  on  improving  instructional  programs  in  the 
various  subject  matter  and  supporting  areas,  and  on  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration,  organization,  and  supervision  of  school  systems. 

In  addition  the  Division  encourages  and  promotes  projects  which  will  demon- 
strate or  develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a solution  of  the  Nation’s 
juvenile  delinquency  control  problem  (Public  Law  87-274),  and  also  administers 
a program  through  State  departments  of  education  for  the  establishment  of 
science  clubs  to  help  identify  young  people  with  varying  degrees  of  scientific 
aptitudes  (Public  Law  85-875). 

Program  emphasis  for  fiscal  years  196 4 and  1965 

A.  Curriculum  and  instruction. — During  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965  the  Division 
will  continue  to  examine  and  to  stimulate  the  various  aspects  of  instruction, 
curriculum  development,  and  educational  practices.  Through  such  media  as 
conferences,  consultative  services,  and  research  studies  it  will  collect,  process, 
and  disseminate  current  information  to  State  and  local  school  systems  interested 
in  upgrading  their  educational  programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  their 
youth. 

The  program  for  working  with  State  and  local  school  personnel  for  the  im- 
provement of  science  teaching  will  be  expanded  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Research 
studies  such  as  the  following  will  be  conducted:  {a)  Status  and  trends  of 
science  in  public  schools;  (&)  status  of  areospace  education;  (c)  offerings  and 
enrollments  in  mathematics;  (d)  mathematics  through  correspondence  courses. 
The  staff  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  curriculum  and  demonstration 
centers  sponsored  by  Project  English  and  Project  Social  Studies  and  to  dissemi- 
nate new  research  findings.  Further,  during  fiscal  year  1965  regional  confer- 
ences are  planned  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  programs  of  action  on  behalf 
of  gifted  students  and  continuing  consultative  services  will  be  provided  to  State 
departments  of  education,  urban  officials,  and  Federal  agencies  seeking  to  combat 
illiteracy  and  school  dropouts. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  this  Nation’s  educational  system  is  its  emphasis  on 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  youth.  In  recent  years  many  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  have  attempted  to  provide  adequate  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  culturally  deprived  child.  In  working  with  these  school  systems 
the  Division,  during  fiscal  year  1964,  has  and  will  continue  to  provide  consulta- 
tive services  in  such  curriculum  areas  as  reading,  English,  social  studies,  and 
mathematics.  In  addition  the  Division  has  participated  in  a number  of  intra- 
office and  interagency  committees  dealing  with  various  phases  of  problems  re- 
lated to  the  disadvantaged  child  and  has  prepared  materials  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  strengthen  future  scientific  accomplishments  in  the  Nation,  Public 
Law  85-875  (science  clubs)  encourages  studies,  surveys,  cooperative  programs 
with  national  science  youth  organizations  and  science  youth  congresses. 

Annual  statewide  science  youth  congresses  have  been  instituted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Texas,  Georgia,  Oregon,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  In  fiscal  year 
1965  three  additional  States  will  join  the  program.  At  the  congresses  thousands 
of  secondary  school  science-interested  boys  and  girls  participate  in  discussions 
with  science  club  members,  present  scientific  papers,  exhibit  results  of  their 
investigations,  attend  seminars,  and  hear  outstanding  scientists,  mathematicians, 
and  engineers. 

B.  School  administration. — The  continued  advancement  of  education  depends 
in  large  part  upon  the  advancement  of  educational  administration.  Upgrading 
of  educational  programs  to  meet  today’s  needs  can  be  achieved  in  practice  only 
after  administration  has  created  the  practical  conditions  essential  for  implemen- 
tation of  needed  improvements. 
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Know-how  for  improving  education  in  areas  such  as  curriculum,  teaching  tools 
and  techniques,  pupil  personnel  services,  and  school  organization  and  super- 
vision, has  already  far  outstripped  the  ability  and  resources  of  most  State  and 
local  school  systems  for  implementation.  Numerous  pressing  problems  in  dis- 
trict organization,  school  housing,  school  financing,  and  educational  personnel 
administration  prevent  the  application  of  available  knowledge  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  millions  of  American  children  each  year.  The 
American  system  of  education  places  primary  responsibility  and  authority  for 
education  at  State  and  local  levels.  Therefore,  any  major  breakthrough  in  apply- 
ing modern  techniques  must  be  preceded  by  improvements  in  State  and  local 
organization,  administration,  financing,  housing,  and  staffing  for  education. 

Nationwide  upgrading  of  school  administration  has  been  the  goal  of  Division 
activities  in  the  research  and  consultative  service  program  in  this  area  during 
fiscal  1964  and  will  continue  to  be  in  fiscal  1965.  Major  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  school  law,  improving  State  and  local  school  administration,  school 
housing,  school  finance,  employed  school  personnel  administration  and  educa- 
tional records  and  reports. 

Two  activities  are  receiving  and  will  continue  to  receive  special  emphasis  in 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  These  are  : 

1.  Meeting  the  distinctive  organizational  and  administrative  problems  of  large 
'urban  school  systems. — Massive  population  shifts  and  complex  socioeconomic 
changes  within  large  cities  have  created  distinctive  educational  problems  of 
great  severitv  which  impinge  upon  nearly  every  aspect  of  school  system  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Changes  in  population  characteristics  are  making 
school  system  planning  increasingly  complex  and  difficult.  Influxes  of  disad- 
vantaged rural  families  with  low  levels  of  aspiration  add  to  complexity  of 
planning  school  improvement  programs.  Urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
programs  increase  the  urgency  of  school  planning  coordination  with  these  and 
related  programs.  Changes  in  the  urban  economic  and  social  structure  urgently 
call  for  reexamination  and  evaluation  of  State  and  local  school  financing. 
Mounting  school  enrollments  are  causing  serious  problems  in  school  housing 
and  staffing. 

On  many  of  these  major  problem  areas  work  is  currently  being  done.  A report 
of  a study  describing  procedures  for  improving  school-home  relationships  in 
slum  neighborhood  schools  will  be  available  for  distribution  later  this  year. 
Now  in  press  is  a study  describing  characteristic  school  facilities  planning  prob- 
lems in  large  metropolitan  centers.  A study  describing  procedures  in  coordinat- 
ing school  system  planning  with  the  planning  and  problems  of  urban  renewal  and 
related  urban  improvement  programs  is  nearing  completion.  A study  has  been 
launched  to  determine  the  impact  of  metropolitan  problems  on  financing  public 
schools  and  will  provide  guidelines  for  dealing  effectively  with  these  problems. 
An  intensive  study  is  being  made  of  policies  and  procedures  in  decentralizing 
administrative  functions  to  overcome  disadvantages  of  “bigness”  in  large  urban 
school  systems. 

2.  School  facilities  research  clearinghouse—  Another  important  work  area  of 
the  Division  is  the  promotion  of  safe  and  healthful  school  housing  for  the  proper 
learning  atmosphere  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  of  our  Nation. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  as  in  1964,  major  effort  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the 
identification  of  problems  and  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
leading  to  their  solution,  with  specific  attention  to  strengthening  State  leadership 
in  the  area  of  school  plant  planning : improving  State  standards  for  school  con- 
struction : developing  techniques  and  procedures  for  effective  educational  plan- 
ning at  State  and  local  levels : improving  the  design  and  quality  of  school  fur- 
niture and  equipment ; collecting  and  disseminating  information  and  providing 
services  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  and  to  reduce  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining school  plants  across  the  Nation  : and  a program  of  research  relating 
to  problems  in  school  housing  growing  out  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Division  of  Higher  Education 

The  Division  of  Higher  Education  serves  State  and  other  higher  education 
agencies  and  institutions  and  the  professional  associations  through  its  leader- 
ship, research,  and  services.  The  Division  publishes  the  periodical  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  is  responsible  for  strengthening  higher  education  at  regional,  State,  and 
institutional  levels. 
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Program,  emphases  for  fiscal  year  1964 

During  fiscal  year  1964  the  Division’s  comprehensive  cumulative  inventory 
of  the  Nation’s  higher  education  facilities,  including  new  institutions  added 
during  1958-63,  will  be  brought  to  the  complete  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained thereafter.  Illustrative  of  other  activities  in  the  work  plan  in  the  col- 
lege and  university  area  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  the  following : a nationwide 
study  of  the  administration  of  student  services  in  colleges  and  universities ; 
recurring  studies  of  higher  education  salaries  and  basic  student  charges ; a survey 
and  analyses  of  higher  education  finances  and  resources ; informational  studies 
concerning  financial  aids  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at  both 
the  institutional  and  State  levels ; strengthening  the  research  base  for  current 
operations  and  advance  planning  for  higher  education  and  in  providing  con- 
sultative services  relating  to  these  matters  ; a study  of  higher  education  in  urban 
settings;  and  a study  of  faculty  staffing  which  will  provide  a reading  on  staff 
by  field  for  the  academic  year  1963-64  with  estimates  of  need  for  the  last  year  of 
the  decade,  1969-70.  Also  planned  is  a college  selector  which  will  provide  a 
device  to  assist  the  student  and  his  high  school  counselor  in  selecting  a college  in 
relationship  to  a variety  of  variables,  such  as  cost,  size  of  institution,  location  of 
institution,  academic  offering,  financial  assistance  available,  admissions  criteria, 
etc.  The  increasingly  severe  financial  problems  which  are  facing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  have  caused  these  institutions  to  look  for 
guidance  in  ways  to  adequately  perform  a great  variety  and  number  of  services. 
Research  and  analysis  have  been  initiated  which  will  lead  to  the  formulation 
of  economic  principles  and  procedures  needed  in  higher  education  planning, 
financing  and  management,  and  operational  analysis. 

During  fiscal  year  1964,  a series  of  parallel  studies  of  baccalaureate  degree 
curriculums  in  16  selected  major  fields  of  the  agriculture,  biological  sciences, 
engineering,  humanities,  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences 
will  be  concluded.  The  findings  for  each  field  covered  in  the  curriculum  patterns 
in  higher  education  should  promote  better  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  aca- 
demic program  allotted  to  the  various  curricular  areas  in  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation.  Research  studies  in  the  higher  education  programs  area  have  focused 
on  the  following ; need  for  adequately  trained  college  teachers  in  all  the  basic 
academic  disciplines ; graduate  students  and  institutions ; programs  for  upgrad- 
ing professional  abilities ; improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  engineering,  agriculture,  2-year  technical  institutes,  and  business  and  public 
administration;  causes  leading  to  the  decline  in  engineering  enrollments;  enroll- 
ment and  placement  of  graduates  in  agriculture ; improvement  of  teacher  educa- 
tion (recruitment,  selection  and  retention,  inservice  education)  ; and  the  evalu- 
ation of  existing  programs  and  the  development  of  recommended  programs  in 
three  major  areas  of  the  preservice  education  of  teachers. 

The  Division  will  continue  to  maintain  the  clearinghouse  of  studies  on  higher 
education  through  the  development  of  such  related  publications  as  the  Reporter, 
Special  Reports,  and  the  New  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education  series. 

Program  emphases  for  fiscal  year  1965 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  will  be  accel- 
erated in  those  areas  which  relate  most  closely  to  the  effects  of  rapid  expansion 
of  enrollments  in  higher  education,  specifically  problems  of  administration  and 
organization  intensified  by  expansion,  financial  support  and  management,  ad- 
justment of  curriculum  to  rising  enrollments,  the  efficient  management  of  in- 
structional and  residential  space,  staffing  problems,  and  student  aid.  Graduate 
education,  because  of  its  strategic  importance  in  the  production  of  high-level 
manpower,  and  the  junior  college  movement,  because  of  its  increasing  role  in 
higher  education  and  its  crucial  relationship  to  the  production  of  high-level 
technicians,  will  receive  added  emphasis  in  the  program  of  activities  carried  on 
by  the  present  staff. 

During  fiscal  year  1965  the  Office’s  comprehensive  cumulative  inventory  of 
the  Nation’s  higher  education  facilities,  including  new  institutions  added  during 
1961-65,  will  be  brought  to  the  complete  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  maintained 
thereafter.  Specialists  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences  will  study  the 
undergraduate  degree  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  their  respec- 
tive disciplines.  Illustrative  of  other  activities  in  the  work  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1965  are  the  following:  a nationwide  study  of  the  administration  of  student 
services  in  colleges  and  universities;  recurring  studies  of  higher  education 
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salaries  and  basic  student  charges ; a survey  and  analyses  of  higher  education 
finances  and  resources  ; a directory  of  financial  assistance,  undergraduate  and 
graduate,  by  individual  institution;  and  a study  of  higher  education  in  urban 
settings.  Also  planned  is  a study  of  staffing  patterns  and  needs  projected  to 
1970,  estimating  additional  personnel  needs  and  resources  by  field. 

Evidence  is  overwhelming  that  institutions  of  higher  education  face  increas- 
ingly severe  financial  problems  if  they  are  to  perform  adequately  the  greater 
volume  and  variety  of  services — research,  teaching,  public,  and  student — expected 
of  them.  Because  of  the  need  to  accomplish  more  without  a proportionate  in- 
crease in  resources,  colleges  and  universities  are  looking  for  guidance  in  ways 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

It  is  planned  to  initiate  within  the  limits  of  available  staff  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  research  and  analysis  leading  to  the  formulation  of  economic  principles 
and  procedures  needed  in  higher  education  planning,  financing  and  management, 
and  operational  analysis. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  assist  in  improving 
teacher  education.  The  need  for  substantial  programs  to  improve  teacher  edu- 
cation arises  from  three  major  developments.  One  is  the  accelerated  acquisition 
of  newT  knowledge  in  the  scientific  and  social  disciplines.  Another  is  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  well  qualified  personnel.  The  third  is  the  lag  in  applying  new 
knowledge  and  curriculum  to  school  and  college  programs.  During  fiscal  year 
1965  emphasis  will  be  given  to  means  of  providing  continuous  updating  of  pro- 
grams that  educate  school  and  college  teachers  in  order  to  consolidate  gains 
made  in  curriculum  reform  and  lead  eventually  to  phasing  out  of  emergency 
measures  to  remedy  inadequate  preparation. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  is  concerned  with 
education  as  it  applies  to  all  levels  of  American  civic  and  cultural  life.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  Library  Services  Branch,  the  Adult  Education  Branch,  and  the 
Cultural  Affairs  Branch. 

The  Library  Services  Branch  conducts  surveys  and  studies,  coordinates  ac- 
tivities of  libraries  and  of  library  schools  on  the  national  level,  and  assists  in  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  library  services  through  consultant  and  advisory 
activities.  The  Branch  also  administers  the  Library  Services  Act  (Public  Law 
597).  The  Adult  Education  Branch  serves  as  a source  of  information  and 
assistance  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  The  major  activities  of  the  Branch 
focus  on  the  four  systems  of  education  that  serve  adults : State  and  local  school 
systems ; evening  colleges  and  extension  programs ; programs  conducted  by  com- 
munity organizations  and  by  business  and  labor  groups : and  the  expanding 
system  of  home  and  independent  study.  The  Cultural  Affairs  Branch  was  estab- 
lished to  organize  and  direct  the  Bureau’s  program  for  research  and  educational 
services  in  the  arts,  in  relation  to  both  formal  school  instruction  in  music  and  the 
arts  and  community  resources  such  as  museums  and  cultural  centers. 

Cultural  Affairs  Branch 

The  establishment  of  this  Branch  in  fiscal  year  1963  recognized  the  importance 
of  national  leadership  and  information  in  the  important  areas  of  education  in  the 
arts  and  the  educational  programs  of  museums.  A small  staff  of  three  profes- 
sional and  three  supporting  staff  members  was  assigned  to  begin  the  work  of  the 
Branch.  This  staff  has  already  provided  significant  leadership  and  service  to 
education  in  the  arts  in  developing  a music  education  seminar,  funded  by  the 
cooperative  research  program,  in  cooperation  with  a White  House  panel  on 
educational  research  and  development.  This  seminar  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  musicians,  musicologists,  composers,  and  music  educators  to  develop 
plans,  methods,  and  research  to  improve  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools. 
Specific  research  plans  have  already  been  formulated.  In  addition,  a compila- 
tion of  music  curriculum  guides  presently  in  use  in  the  schools  has  been  made 
and  plans  for  assembling  information  on  the  educational  programs  of  the  Nation’s 
art,  history  and  science  museums  are  being  formulated.  New  museums  are  being 
opened  and  existing  museums  are  expanding  their  educational  programs  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

A major  field  of  study  which  needs  the  full-time  services  of  a specialist  is  art 
education.  There  is  a growing  concern  across  the  Nation  that  instruction  in  the 
arts  must  be  included  and  also  improved  in  educational  programs  at  all  levels 
and  accompany  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  for- 
eign languages.  There  are  increasing  calls  for  information,  studies,  and  con- 
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sultant  services  in  the  area  of  art  education  from  State  and  local  school  systems, 
art  organizations,  cultural  centers,  and  community  groups.  Expert  advice  and 
assistance,  studies  of  curriculum  and  teaching  practices,  and  basic  information 
on  the  status  of  art  education,  all  of  which  a full-time  specialist  could  provide, 
are  very  much  needed.  The  following  positions  are  requested  : 


Art  education  specialist,  GS-13 1 

Secretary-stenographer,  GS-5 1 


Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

The  Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  was  established  in  fiscal 
year  1964  to  administer  the  new  programs  authorized  by  sections  301  and  302  of 
Public  Law  88-164  and  ongoing  programs  for  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  mentally  retarded  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education ; 19  positions  were  transferred  with  the  ongoing  programs 
and  20  new  positions  are  requested  as  indicated  below  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams. Division  activities  centered  around  the  new  legislation  and  the  continu- 
ation of  intramural  research  studies. 

The  Division  provides  services  to  the  Nation  in  areas  related  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  In  addition  to  the  grant  programs  the  Division  con- 
ducts intramural  research  studies  and  upon  request  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
resources  available,  provides  consultative  services  to  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems, institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  professional  organizations  on  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

Program  emphasis  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965 

Grant  programs  for  training  of  professional  personnel. — The  deaf  program 
under  Public  Law  87-276  was  extended  for  1 year.  The  act,  as  approved  on 
September  22,  1961,  authorized  a 2-year  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  deaf.  An  amount  of  $1,500,000  was  appropriated  for  each 
year.  During  this  2-year  period  of  time  a total  of  866  scholarships  was  awarded 
to  48  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  $1,500,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1964,  as  authorized  by  the  extension  of  the  act,  will  support  an  additional  262 
graduate  scholarships  and  125  undergraduate  scholarships  for  use  in  fiscal  year 

1965.  The  deaf  program  will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1965  under  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  85-926  as  amended. 

Public  Law  85-926  was  enacted  in  September  of  1958  and  authorized  a 10-year 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  State  educational 
agencies  for  training  leadership  personnel  for  the  teaching  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  An  amount  of  $1  million  has  been  appropriated  each  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. Since  its  initiation  a total  of  667  fellowships  has  been  awarded  to  approxi- 
mately 465  individuals. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  Public  Law  85-926  was  amended  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  88-164  to  include  in  addition  to  the  mentally  retarded,  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel  needed  to  conduct  education  programs  for  children  that  are 
speech  impaired,  hard  of  hearing,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,  crippled,  and/or  have  other  health  impairments  requiring  special  edu- 
cation. The  sum  of  $11,500,000  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  to  support  the 
new  program.  One  million  dollars  of  this  amount  has  been  appropriated.  A sup- 
plemental budget  was  submitted  for  the  remaining  $10,500,000  and  requesting  11 
new  positions  to  initiate  programs  in  the  other  major  areas  of  the  handicapped 
with  the  exception  of  the  deaf.  Other  program  activities  in  fiscal  year  1964  in- 
cluded the  writing  of  administrative  policies  and  procedures  for  the  new  pro- 
gram ; the  establishment  of  advisory  committees,  representing  the  areas  of  the 
handicapped  identified  above,  to  review  applications  from  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  higher  learning ; and  preparations  for  a major  confer- 
ence to  evaluate  teacher  preparation  programs  for  the  deaf. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  Public  Law  85-926  will  be  further  amended  to  include  the 
training  of  professional  personnel  in  the  area  of  the  deaf.  The  full  authorization 
of  $14,500,000  will  be  requested  to  support  the  program.  Professional  staff  in 
each  area  of  the  handicapped  will  review,  evaluate,  and,  if  necessary,  revise  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  procedures,  application  blanks,  and  other  materials 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  grant  programs.  Site  visits  will  be 
made  to  participating  State  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  observe  ongoing  programs  for  the  training  of  professional  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children.  Followup  studies, 
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within  the  limitations  of  the  available  staff,  win  be  conducted  on  personnel  being 
trained  under  the  program. 

A conference  will  be  held  on  the  preparation  of  professional  personnel  for  the 
teaching  of  youth  that  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed.  A group  of  con- 
ferees representing  different  levels  of  education  will  assess  the  status  and  avail- 
ability of  programs  in  colleges  and  universities  for  training  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion they  would  review  such  topics  as  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  emotionally  disturbed ; nature  of  the  practicum  in  this  field ; and 
special  teaching  skills  required  of  a teacher. 

Grant  program  for  research  and  demonstration  projects. — Section  302  of  Public 
Law  88-164,  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1964  authorized  a 3-year  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  improve  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  handicapped  children.  Authorized  to  be  appropriated  each  year  was 
the  sum  of  $2  million. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  initiating  a program  of  this  kind  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  field  to  undertake  research  the  sum  of  $1  million  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  requested  in  the  supplemental  budget  sub- 
mitted to  initiate  the  program.  Nine  new  positions  were  also  requested  to  admin- 
ister the  program. 

The  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  be  supported  and  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1964  will  deal  with  three  general  aspects  of  education  for  the  handicapped. 
They  are : ( 1 ) determining  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  and 
other  learning  situations  as  shown  by  the  change  in  the  achievement  of  handi- 
capped children  ; (2)  measuring  the  comparative  efficacy  of  one  method  of  teach- 
ing with  another  ; and  (3)  what  should  be  taught,  how  material  should  be  taught, 
and  where  certain  types  of  activities  should  be  taught.  Advisory  committees 
representing  each  area  of  the  handicapped  will  be  established  to  review  research 
proposals  submitted  and  to  recommend  approval  of  those  proposals  that  best 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  aforementioned  three  general  areas  of  concern  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  research  and  demonstration  program  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  More  specifically,  however,  certain  problems  will  need  to  be  focused  on : 
(1)  Teaching  methods  and  procedures  will  need  to  be  developed  and  tested  for 
various  types  of  handicapped  children  who  are  in  regular  classes  (example — a 
brain  injured  hyperactive  mentally  retarded  child  in  a regular  class).  (2) 
More  insight  is  needed  in  relation  to  what  is  the  most  effective  in  training  teach- 
ers for  all  areas  of  the  handicapped.  (3)  What  types  of  parental  and/or 
administrative  attitudes  are  most  conducive  to  effective  learning  by  the  handi- 
capped child.  (4)  Other  problems  of  concern  and  which  need  investigation  are: 
the  group  method  in  providing  speech  therapy,  certain  types  of  problem-solving 
skills,  increasing  manipulative  skills,  and  the  effectiveness  of  programed  learning 
material  which  can  be  used  for  handicapped  children  in  all  areas.  The  total 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  requested  for  support  of  the  program. 

Intramural  research  program. — In  addition  to  the  above  activities  three  major 
intramural  research  studies  are  being  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1964.  These  are 
“Statistics  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Children,  1962-63” ; “College 
and  University  Programs  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren” ; and  “Survey  of  Program  and  Placement  Practices  in  the  Special  Educa- 
tion of  Visually  Handicapped  Children.”  These  projects  will  be  carried  over  to 
fiscal  year  1965.  Specialists  will  also  begin  to  plan  for  the  1967-68  statistical 
survey  on  special  education  and  will  reactivate  a survey  on  State  certification 
requirements  for  teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

A publication  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1965  that  will  bring  together  informa- 
tion about  many  facets  of  State  education  agency  programs  for  handicapped 
children. 
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Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation. — An  increase  of  $511,810  is  requested  for  the  following 
new  positions : 


New  positions 


Amount 


Division  of  Educational  Statistics: 


Program  planning.. 

Basic  data  system 

Studies  and  surveys 

Standards  and  processing 

Field  programs 

Division  of  Educational  Research: 

Cooperative  research 

Research  information  center 

Educational  media 

Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs. 


7 $69, 867 

6 55, 661 

5 47, 985 

4 34, 174 

3 35, 339 

5 41. 974 

3 25, 355 

2 15. 226 

2 16, 432 


Lapse 


Total. 


37 


342,  013 
112,  863 


Net.. 

Consultant  services  for  cooperative  research  ($75  per  day) 

Temporary  staff  relating  to  special  studies 

Annualization  of  18  positions  established  in  1964  for  part  of  the  year 

Annualization  of  20  positions  included  in  the  1964  supplemental  on  the  handi- 
capped  

Increased  pay  costs  due  to  the  classified  pay  act  effective  Jan.  5,  1964 

Regular  pay  above  52  week  base... ... 


229, 150 


7,  400 
30, 000 
43,  585 

97,  730 
121,  050 
-17, 105 


Personnel  benefits. — An  increase  of  $36,035  is  requested  for  personnel  benefits 
to  support  the  personnel  compensation  requested. 

Travel. — An  increase  of  $33,035  is  requested  for  travel  as  follows  : 


Regular  staff : Approximately  40  days  travel  for  each  new  professional, 
at  $39  per  day  and  approximately  55  days  for  each  new  professional 

in  the  field  programs  branch $22,  035 

Advisory  meeting  for  cooperative  research  : 

Research  advisory  council  (4  meetings,  2 days  each,  9 members) — 10,  000 

Panels  (6  panels,  5 members) 22,000 

Nonrecurring  conference  on  the  deaf  in  the  1964  supplemental —21,  000 


Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. — An  amount  of  $32,270  is  requested 
to  provide  $12,925  for  telephone  maintenance,  toll  and  telegram  service,  and 
penalty  mail ; and  an  amount  of  $19,345  for  the  rental  of  office  space  for  the 
additional  staff  requested. 

Printing  and  reproduction. — An  increase  of  $87,940  is  requested  to  provide 
$83,000  for  the  printing  of  publications  and  $4,940  for  the  reproduction  of 
forms,  reports,  and  related  materials  included  in  duplicating  costs. 

Other  services. — An  increase  of  $218,660  is  requested  for  other  services  as 
follows : 

Health  services,  procurement,  machine  repairs,  alteration  of  space,  and 
miscellaneous  items  for  the  new  positions  offset  by  nonrecurring  costs 


for  alteration  of  space  in  1964 $8,  660 

Machine  tabulation  for  educational  statistics 75,  000 

Contract  for  the  research  information  center 50,  000 


Survey  on  finance  and  support  of  graduate  students  in  education,  art, 

and  the  humanities 75,  000 

Contracts  relating  to  special  studies 10,  000 

Supplies  and  materials.— An  amount  of  $4,100  is  requested  to  provide  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  new  staff. 

Equipment.— An  amount  of  $16,565  is  requested  to  provide  standard  office 
equipment  for  the  new  positions.  The  nonrecurring  costs  for  equipment  from 
1964  are  $16,900  including  the  1964  supplemental  leaving  a net  decrease  of 
$335. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and'benefits 

Other  expenses 

47 

$446,  655 
129,  735 

47 

$471,  750 
126,  530 

+$25, 095 
-3.  205 

Total 

47 

576,  390 

47 

598,  280 

+21, 890 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

The  increasing  stress  being  placed,  by  developing  nations  on  education  as  a 
key  factor  in  economic  and  social  development  is  creating  greater  and  more 
varied  demands  each  year  for  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  from  inter- 
national agencies.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
keep  informed  of  current  educational  developments  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  know  the  programs  and  projects  of  international  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  which  have  a bearing  upon  national  education  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  institutions. 

Demand  for  staff  services  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  staff  members  participated  in  the  official  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  program  of  cultural  and  educational  exchanges.  In  1963,  a study  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  evening  and  correspondence  education  was  made  and  a publica- 
tion on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  1964.  Under  this  same  program  this  office 
received  a Soviet  delegation  studying  the  organization  and  production  of  audio- 
visual aids  for  educational  purposes.  The  Bureau  made  arrangements  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  send  12  chief  State  school  officers  to  that  coun- 
try to  observe  their  educational  system. 

Staff  members  of  the  Bureau  rendered  consultative  service  and  provided  pro- 
gram assistance  and  publications  to  a growing  number  of  educators  from  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Staff  members  also  attended  a 
number  of  conferences,  making  speeches  and  participating  in  panel  discussions 
on  various  aspects  of  international  education.  This  Bureau  has  continued  in 
the  development  of  effective  working  relationships  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
reducing  duplication  of  effort  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  current  programs. 

Comparative  education 

In  1964  major  studies  of  education  in  Uganda,  the  Congo,  Indonesia,  Commu- 
nist China,  Korea,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Israel,  Argentina,  and  Chile  will  be  completed. 
Studies  which  will  be  initiated  on  education  in  India,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
England,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  are  planned  for  publication  in  1965. 

The  demands  for  advisory  interpretations  of  foreign  academic  credentials  con- 
tinue to  increase.  In  1961,  5,855  credentials  were  evaluated,  and  in  1963  the 
number  was  7,326.  It  is  expected  that  this  workload  will  reach  8,300  in  fiscal 
year  1964  and  over  9,000  in  1965. 

Intern  ational  organizations 

There  is  a rapidly  growing  understanding  around  the  world  that  economic, 
social,  and  political  development  is  based  on  the  development  of  human  resources. 
Education  is  the  principal  instrument  for  the  development  of  such  resources. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a series  of  international  conferences  where 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  use  of  education  to  meet  public  needs.  Vari- 
ous foundations,  U.N.  agencies,  U.S.  Government  organizations,  public  and 
private  institutions  are  looking  to  the  Office  for  leadership  and  assistance  in 
planning  practical  educational  programs  to  meet  certain  special  needs  in  the  area 
of  economic  and  social  development. 

This  has  produced  a steady  increase  in  the  flow  of  documents  relating  to  educa- 
tion from  international,  national,  and  private  agencies  requiring  analysis  and 
comment  by  the  Office  of  Education.  In  1963,  the  monthly  receipt  of  such  mate- 
rials for  review  reached  700.  The  number  of  international  organizations  with 
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programs  involving  education  rose  from  less  than  15  to  over  20,  and  education 
programs  generally  grew  in  size  and  complexity.  There  has  been  a growing 
emphasis  upon  the  link  between  education  and  economic  and  social  development, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  programs  of  the  U.N.,  the  regional  economic  commission, 
UNESCO,  ILO,  OAS,  and  OECD  and  a number  of  other  intergovernmental  bodies 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a member.  Requests  for  information  on  experience 
in  the  United  States  with  coordinating  manpower  development  programs  with 
changing  needs,  and  for  scientific  analyses  of  the  relationship  between  levels  and 
types  of  training  and  improved  economic  conditions,  are  received  in  the  Office 
of  Education  with  increasing  frequency.  To  handle  this  task  we  must  direct  our 
attention  to  the  economic  and  social  development  area. 

Administration  of  sectionl02 (6)  (6),  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  ( Public  Law  87-256) 

Section  102(b)(6)  of  Public  Law  87-256  ( Fulbright-Hays ) provides  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs  involving  study  and  research  grants  for 
American  and  foreign  professors,  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  language 
seminars  and  institutes  to  be  conducted  in  foreign  countries. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  funds  appropriated  for  this  program  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  an  estimated  285  grants  to  Americans  to  go  abroad 
for  research  and  study  and  for  foreign  educators  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

In  1964,  to  administer  this  program  an  increase  in  staff  was  allowed.  This 
increased  staff  supplemented  our  regular  personnel  administering  on-going  edu- 
cational exchange  and/or  interchange  programs  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

This  program  will  be  continued  in  1965  at  the  same  level  as  1964. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation. — An  increase  of  $23,390  is  requested  as  follows : 


Regular  pay  above  52  week  base — $1,  725 

Increase  pay  cost  due  to  the  Classified  Pay  Act  effective  Jan.  5,  1964 11,  065 

Annualization  of  6 positions  authorized  in  1964  for  part  of  year 14,  050 


Personnel  benefits. — An  increase  of  $1,705  is  requested  to  support  funds  re- 
quested for  personnel  compensation. 

Other  services. — A net  decrease  of  $490  for  other  services  is  the  result  of 
the  nonrecurring  alteration  of  space  costs  for  the  new  positions  authorized  in 
1964. 

Equipment. — A net  decrease  of  $2,715  is  the  result  of  the  nonrecurring  equip- 
ment costs  for  the  new  positions  authorized  in  1964. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


1964  estimate 

1964  proposed 
supplemental 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  . . 

454 

$4,235,450 
617, 270 

51 

$131,265 
150, 605 

558 

$5,221,050 

1,055,510 

+53 

+$854,335 
+287, 635 

Other  expenses. . 

Total 

454 

4,852,720 

51 

281,870 

558 

6,276, 560 

+53 

+1,141,970 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  grant,  contract,  and  loan  assistance  to  State  educational 
agencies,  local  school  districts,  colleges  and  universities,  and  private  schools. 
The  Bureau  also  conducts  programs  in  substantive  areas  related  to  basic  assist- 
ance programs.  These  include  professional  consultation,  research,  survey,  evalu- 
ation, and  information  dissemination  activities  in  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation and  in  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. 

The  recently  enacted  Public  Law  88-210  authorizes  major  amendments  to  the 
existing  vocational  education  programs  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Increases  in  financial  assistance  amounting  to  over  $121.5  million  are 
being  requested  in  1965  under  these  two  programs.  Therefore,  an  increase  of 
$1,141,970  is  requested  to  provide  the  Bureau  53  additional  positions  primarily 
to  carry  out  these  expanded  programs. 
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A.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  major  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Federal-State  programs,  and  emphasizes  training  for 
gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  and  for  business  and  office 
occupations.  The  new  law  (1)  authorizes  increased  allotments  to  States,  in- 
cluding construction  of  area  vocational  schools;  (2)  provides  for  research  and 
special  project  activities  to  meet  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youth, 
particularly  those  in  economically  depressed  communities;  (3)  establishes  a 
work-study  program  to  assist  needy  students  to  continue  their  vocational  edu- 
cation ; and  (4)  provides  for  construction  and  operation  of  residential  vocational 
schools  to  attack  problems  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment.  New 
program  funds  of  $60  million  are  requested  in  a 1964  supplemental,  and  a fur- 
ther increase  of  $88,500,000  is  estimated  for  1965. 

The  1964  supplemental  request  provides  47  additional  program  positions  with 
which  to  launch  the  expanded  program.  The  incumbents  of  these  positions 
will  develop  procedure  and  policy  guides,  rewrite  rules  and  regulations,  and 
begin  development  of  the  expanded  program  through  the  dissemination  of  ma- 
terials and  information  and  direct  consultation  with  State  staffs.  Amendments 
to  State  plans  will  also  be  processed. 

1.  Research  and  program  development. — The  15  positions  requested  in  the  1964 
supplemental  for  research  and  program  development  will  administer  a $6  mil- 
lion research  program  and  prepare  the  basis  for  a program  development  operation. 

In  1965,  $11,850,000  will  support  demonstration  and  pilot  projects,  curriculum 
development  centers,  supervisory  training  activities,  and  extensive  research  ac- 
tivities. Also,  long-range  program  planning  for  changing  occupational  needs  and 
instructional  requirements  will  be  started.  The  following  six  additional  posi- 
tions are  requested  for  this  expansion  : 


Research  projects  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Economist,  GS-13 1 

Statistician,  GS-12 : 1 

Research  assistant,  GS-11 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 1 

Clerk-stenographer,  GS-4 1 

Total 6 


2.  Program  operations. — The  1964  supplemental  request  provides  a nucleus 
staff  of  32  positions  to  start  the  planning  and  materials  development  activities 
for  the  new  program  activities  such  as  area  school  construction,  office  occupa- 
tions, and  training  of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  1965,  the  area  school  construction  program  will  expand  and  require  con- 
sultative services  in  both  construction  and  curriculum.  The  introduction  of  the 
residential  school  and  work-study  programs  will  require  the  addition  of  special- 
ists in  order  to  initiate  them  as  promptly  and  effectively  as  possible.  A field 
staff  operation  will  further  speed  implementation  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  these  new  programs.  These  persons  will  work  closely  with  the  field  staff  in 
the  manpower  development  and  training  program  in  coordinating  training  ac- 
tivities in  both  programs.  An  additional  36  positions  are  requested  for  program 
operations  as  follows : 


Area  school  development  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Cooperative  programs  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Specialist  in  new  technology,  GS-14 1 

Specialist  post-high-school  program  development,  GS-14 1 

Space  technology  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Specialist  residential  programs,  GS-14 1 

School  construction  and  equipment  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Work-study  specialist,  GS-14 1 

Work-study  program  administrator,  GS-14 1 

Regional  representative,  GS-14 9 

School  operations  specialist,  GS-13 1 

Work-study  specialist,  GS-13 1 

Writer-editor,  GS-11 1 

Research  assistant,  GS-11 2 

Financial  assistant,  GS-9 1 

Secretary,  GS-5 9 

Secretary,  GS-4 3 

Total 36 
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B.  Defense  educational  activities 

1.  Title  II — Student  loans. — The  student  loan  program  continues  to  expand 
in  both  volume  and  complexity  with  about  1,550  institutions  participating  in 
1964  and  an  estimated  1,560  in  1965.  Loans  will  be  made  to  about  283,000  stu- 
dents in  1964  and  314,000  in  1965. 

The  loan  collection  function  is  expanding  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of 
the  program.  Until  fiscal  year  1964  the  volume  of  loan  collections  was  not  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  newness  of  the  program.  However,  collections  exceeding  $8 
million  are  anticipated  in  1964,  and  this  amount  is  expected  to  double  in  1965. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  public  interest  requires  professional  development  and 
revision  of  standards  and  procedures  and  consultative  services  to  assist  institu- 
tions in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  them  to  the  many  diverse  institu- 
tional procedures  and  policies.  This  service  is  especially  essential  because  no 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  the  institutions  for  the  costs  of  collection 
administration. 

Three  positions  are  requested  to  service  and  administer  the  collection 
activities : 


Loan  (collection)  specialist,  GS-13 2 

Secretary,  GS-4 1 


2.  Title  III — Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction. — Title 
III  provides  matching  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space, 
in  order  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages  ; 
and  grants  for  State  supervision  and  administration.  Amendments  under  Public 
Law  88-210  broaden  the  categories  of  eligible  equipment  and  materials,  include 
new  groups  of  schools  not  previously  eligible,  and  provide  reallotment  of  unneeded 
funds  to  States  which  can  use  them.  These  amendments  result  in  a 1965  total 
estimate  of  $66,600,000,  an  increase  of  $18,850,000  over  1964. 

Since  this  is  a categorical  aid  program,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  clear  working 
definitions  of  eligibility  for  50-50  grant  participation.  It  is  one  of  the  few  match- 
ing grant  programs  where  overmatching  seldom  occurs.  Most  of  the  non-Federal 
funds  are  provided  by  local  school  districts.  It  is  particularly  urgent  to  establish 
project  eligibility  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  before  funds  are  committed 
because  most  local  school  districts  are  financially  unable  to  refund  Federal 
grants  which  may  subsequently  be  ruled  ineligible  by  audit. 

Program  regulations  have  undergone  a recent  revision  based  upon  the  first  4 
years  of  program  experience  and  the  new  amendments.  These  regulations  and 
their  accompanying  guidelines  require  interpretation  at  the  State  level.  In  addi- 
tion, the  General  Accounting  Office  has  been  critical  of  the  limited  staff  services 
available  to  States  and  has  suggested  that  the  anticipation  and  prevention  of 
misinterpretations  and  ineligible  expenditures  by  State  and  local  agencies  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  more  economical  and  conducive  to  good  Federal-State  relations. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  providing  sufficient  staff  to  perform  field 
reviews  in  all  52  participating  States  and  possessions.  The  addition  of  one 
GS-13  grants  management  officer  and  a GS-4  secretary,  to  be  based  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  provide  approximately  one  major  review  session  and  one  follo'wup 
session  for  each  of  10  States  per  year.  An  additional  $2,810  for  approximately 
75  days  of  staff  travel  is  requested  for  the  use  of  subject  matter  specialists  to 
assist  the  grant  management  staff  in  its  expanded  State  review  and  consultation 
program. 

3.  Title  V — Guidance,  counseling , and  testing. — Title  V-A,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes matching  grants  to  States  to  establish,  maintain,  and  improve  programs 
of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  at  the  secondary  level  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  at  the  elementary  level.  The  maximum  annual  authorization  has 
also  been  increased  from  $15  million  to  $17,500,000. 

Guidance  services  provided  by  the  Office,  however,  are  much  broader  than 
those  supported  under  title  V.  Professional  services  and  research  are  conducted 
in  such  areas  as  elementary  school  guidance,  school  dropouts,  youth  employment, 
counselor  preparation,  manpower  needs,  and  educational  opportunities.  Typical 
of  the  major  projects  which  have  been  initiated  are  a cooperative  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  guidance  services,  the  utilization  of  guidance  services  in  equalizing 
educational  opportunity  and  increasing  the  employment  potential  of  youth,  the 
professional  training  needs  of  counselors  for  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged youth,  the  early  identification  and  prevention  of  dropouts,  the  organi- 
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zation  and  administration  of  guidance  and  personnel  services  in  large  city 
schools,  and  career  counseling  for  a changing  occupational  structure. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  development  of  remedial  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  school  dropouts,  a small  pilot  program  is  being  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  plan  calls  for  one  guidance  field  representative  and  a 
secretary  to  be  located  in  the  Chicago  regional  office  to:  (1)  Work  with  State 
and  local  officials  in  developing  demonstration  projects  in  cooperation  with 
other  programs  and  agencies,  (2)  concentrate  on  areas  in  which  school  personnel 
service  staffs  may  develop  additional  constructive  preventive  activities,  and  (3) 
apply  special  professional  competency  and  background  to  assist  State  and  local 
staff  members. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  program  will  be  expanded  to  other  regions  after 
the  pilot  period. 

4.  Title  VI — Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages. — Title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  contracts  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  payment  of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  operating  centers  for  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages,  and  for  institutes  for  advanced  training  of  modern 
foreign  language  teachers.  Other  programs  include  the  awarding  of  language 
fellowships  and  contracting  for  language  research. 

Program  funds  provide  for  55  language  and  area  centers  for  instruction  in  the 
critical,  uncommon  modern  foreign  languages  and  areas.  Each  of  the  centers  is 
supervised  by  a director  who  must  interpret  and  implement  the  complex  instruc- 
tional activities  involved  in  teaching  such  a variety  of  languages  and  area 
studies.  Coordination  of  the  programs  between  institutions  requires  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  55  directors,  which  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  distribute  and 
discuss  new  methods  and  materials.  The  3-day  session  can  be  financed  by 
$6,790  per  year. 

5.  Field  staff  operations. — Approximately  1,550  colleges  and  universities  are 
receiving  assistance  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act ; and  many  of 
these  institutions  participate  in  several  of  the  programs.  A field  staff  of  nine 
professional  and  nine  clerical  persons  has  been  attempting  to  service  the  nine 
National  Defense  Education  Act  related  programs  and  the  six  program  areas  in 
the  Division  of  Higher  Education. 

During  the  first  4 years  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  58  percent  of 
the  schools  participating  in  title  II  were  only  visited  once,  16  percent  twice,  and 
only  13  percent  more  than  twice.  Coverage  of  the  other  programs  is  also  unsatis- 
factory. A closer  surveillance  of  all  of  these  programs  is  needed.  Proper  con- 
tinuity and  program  support  require  at  least  one  visit  per  year  to  each  institu- 
tion with  a follow-up  visit  being  necessary  in  many  cases.  A regional  repre- 
sentative can  visit  about  100  schools  per  year. 

Therefore,  it  is  requested  that  three  GS-13  regional  representative  positions 
and  one  additional  GS-4  clerical  position  be  provided  so  that  an  additional  pro- 
fessional can  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  following:  New  York,  Atlanta,  and 
Chicago.  These  three  regions  have  the  largest  number  of  institutions. 

B.  School  assistance  to  federally  affected  areas 

Public  Laws  815  and  874,  as  amended,  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  school  construction  and  for  current  operating  expenses,  respectively,  to 
school  districts  which  are  affected  by  Federal  activity. 

A total  of  265  construction  applications  is  expected  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965. 

It  is  anticipated  that  applications  for  payments  under  Public  Law  874  will 
number  about  4,200  in  1964,  and  approximately  4,300  in  1965. 

An  additional  amount  of  $15,000  is  requested  for  travel  costs  as  follows: 
(1)  The  number  of  field  visits  has  increased  by  about  100  per  year  during  recent 
years  and  has  reached  a level  which  cannot  be  financed  from  the  present  $104,500 
for  field  travel ; an  additional  amount  of  $6,000  will  enable  the  field  staff  to 
maintain  its  present  service.  (2)  An  additional  amount  of  $9,000  will  permit 
the  40  professional  field  staff  members  to  assemble  once  each  year  for  training 
and  orientation.  The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  field  service  function  can  be 
improved  if  the  staff  members  can  meet  for  3 or  4 days  for  a concentrated 
presentation  by  headquarters  staff  of  the  procedures  and  techniques  found  to  be 
most  effective  in  working  with  local  agencies. 
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Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation. — An  increase  of  $797,000  is  requested  as  follows: 


Grade 

Amount 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education: 

Research  and  program  development: 

1 research  projects  specialist-  - - . . .. 

GS-14 

$13, 624 
11,731 
9,984 
8, 424 
4, 701 
4,222 

13, 624 
13,  624 
13, 624 
13,  624 
13,  624 
13, 624 
13, 624 
13, 624 
13, 624 
122, 616 
11,731 
11,731 
8,424 
16,848 
7,  030 
42, 309 
12, 666 

1 economist - 

GS-13 

1 statistician __  . _ 

GS-12 

GS-11 

1 secretary  ....  . ... 

GS-5 

1 clerk-stenographer  . - __ _L  __ 

GS-4 

Program  operations: 

1 area  school  development  specialist..  ...  ...  

GS-14 

1 cooperative  program  specialist.  . ...  .... 

GS-14 

1 specialist  in  new  technology. . ...  ...  ...... 

GS-14 

1 specialist,  post-high-school  program  development...  . 

GS-14 

1 space  technology  specialist  . . . _ ...  ..  _. 

GS-14 

1 research  specialist  (residential)..  ...  ..  ....... 

GS-14 

1 school  construction  and  equipment  specialist 

GS-14 

1 work-study  specialist.  . . . . 

GS-14 

1 work-study  program  administrator. . ........ 

GS-14 

GS-14 

1 school  operations  specialist ------ 

GS-13 

1 work-study  specialist.  _ ...  . 

GS-13 

1 writer -editor  .....  ...  

GS-11 

2 research  assistants 

GS-11 

GS-9 

9 secretaries .. 

GS-5 

3 secretaries.  . _ 

GS-4 

Total  (42) 

408,657 

Division  of  State  Grants: 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Branch: 

1 Guidance  field  representative.  . . 

GS-13 

11, 731 
4, 222 

11,731 

4,222 

GS-4 

. Grant  and  Loan  Management  Branch: 

1 grants  management  officer 

GS-13 

1 secretary... ...  . . 

GS-4 

Total  (4) 

31,906 

Division  of  College  and  University  Assistance: 

Student  Financial  Aid  Branch: 

2 loan  (collection)  specialists 

GS-13  . 

23, 462 
4, 222 

35, 193 
4, 222 

1 secretary ... 

GS-4 

Field  Staff: 

3 regional  representatives 

GS-13 

1 secretary...  . . 

GS-4 

Total  (7) 

67, 099 

Total  (53)  

507, 662 
167,  532 

Lapse  

Net  . ... 

340, 130 
22, 500 

-15, 895 
331, 375 
118, 890 

Consultant  services  (vocational  education)  special  problems  in 
metropolitan  areas  (300  days,  at  $75). 

Pay  in  excess  of  52-week  base  _ ..  ..  . 

Annualization  of  53  positions  established  in  1964  for  part  of  year. . . _ 

Increased  pay  costs  due  to  the  Classified  Pay  Act  effective  Jan.  5, 1964. 
Total  personnel  compensation 

797, 000 

Personnel  benefits:  An  amount  of  $57,335  is  required  for  personnel 
benefits  to  support  the  personnel  compensation  requested. 

Travel:  An  increase  of  $129,720  is  requested  as  follows: 

Regular  staff:  $24,620  is  requested  for  16  new  professionals  to  travel 
approximately  44  days  each;  $19,000  is  requested  for  travel  lapsed 
in  1964  in  vocational  supplemental.  Approximately  75  additional 
days  of  travel  for  grants  management  staff  to  assist  in  State 
review  and  consultation  program— $2,810. 

Conference:  A conference  of  college  and  university’s  language  and 
area  directors,  $6,790:  and  1 for  school  assistance’s  professional 
field  staff- for  training  and  orientation,  $9,000. 

Consultants:  $11,700  is  required  to  provide  funds  for  travel  cost  of 
the  consultant  services  requested  (approximately  300  days,  at 
$39). 

Field  staff:  $55,800  is  requested  for  14  new  field  professionals  to 
travel  approximately  140  days  each  ($49,800)  and  an  additional 
amount  ($6,000)  for  school  assistance  field  staff  to  maintain  its 
present  services. 

Total  travel 

57,335 

46,430 

15,790 

11,700 

55,800 

129, 720 

569 


Grade 

Amount 

Rent,  communications,  and  utility  services:  An  increase  of  $16,165  is 
requested  to  cover  the  costs  of  telephone  maintenance,  toll  and  tele- 
graph services,  and  penalty  mail  for  the  additional  staff.  An  amount 
of  $27,485  is  requested  for  the  rental  of  office  space  for  the  53  new  posi- 
tions offset  by  nonrecurring  costs  for  rental  in  1964  of  $9,945. 

Printing  and  reproduction:  $26,360  is  requested  for  the  reproduction  of 
forms,  reports,  and  related  materials  included  in  duplicating  costs. 

Other  services:  An  increase  of  $118,830  is  requested  to  provide  for  healt  h 
services,  machine  repair,  procurement,  alteration  of  space,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  53  new  positions,  offset  by  nonrecur- 
ring costs  for  alteration  of  space  in  1964  of  $13,460. 

Supplies  and  materials:  An  increase. of -$5,300  is  requested  to  provide 
supplies  and  materials  for  the  new  staff. 

Equipment:  An  increase  of  $21,290  is  requested  for  office  equipment 
for  the  53  new  positions  offset  by  nonrecurring  equipment  costs  for 
1964  of  $34,110,  leaving  a net  decrease  of  $12,820. 

33, 705 

26,  360 

105,  370 

5,  300 
-12,  820 

Total  increase  - - - 

1, 141, 970 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 


1964  proposed 
supplemental 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

112 

$309, 940 
296, 500 

131 

$1, 289, 740 
353, 375 

+9 

+$979, 800 
56, 875 

Total 

122 

606, 440 

131 

1, 643, 115 

+9 

+1,  036, 675 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  provides  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Nation’s  institutions  of  higher  education  for  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion or  improvement  of  needed  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
academic  facilities  (with  certain  specified  exclusions)  in  order  to  accommodate 
mounting  student  enrollments  and  to  meet  demands  for  skilled  technicians  and 
for  graduate  education. 

A supplemental  appropriation  is  proposed  for  1964  to  implement  the  program — 
$230  million  for  grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities  with  22  percent  of  the 
funds  reserved  for  public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  under  title 
I of  the  act ; $25  million  for  matching  grants  for  the  establishment  or  improve- 
ment of  graduate  schools  or  cooperative  graduate  centers  created  by  two  or  more 
higher  education  institutions  under  title  II  of  the  act ; $10  million  for  loans  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  under  title 
III ; and  $1,500,000  for  grants  to  the  States  for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  title  I. 

Included  in  the  1965  budget  estimate  are  program  increases  of  $35  million  for 
title  H,  $159,250,000  for  title  III,  and  $1,500,000  for  State  administrative  expenses. 

Work  program  1964  and  1965 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  with  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  eligible  to  participate,  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  the  Office  will  be  to  establish  the  administrative  framework  for 
the  grant  and  loan  programs.  A supplemental  appropriation  of  $606,440  is  pro- 
posed which  will  provide  the  basic  minimum  staff  of  122  positions  needed  to 
develop  and  issue  policy  statements,  regulations,  instruction  manuals  and  forms ; 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  institutions  in  the  development  and  submittal  of 
applications ; to  review  and  evaluate  applications ; to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  commissions ; and  to  establish  policies  and  procedures  for  the  financial 
management  and  distribution  of  funds. 

During  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Office  expects  to  receive  approximately  125  applica- 
tions for  grants  to  construct  undergraduate  academic  facilities,  50  for  grants  to 
construct  graduate  academic  facilities,  and  90  applications  for  loans  to  con- 
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struct  academic  facilities.  The  estimated  number  of  loan  and  grant  applications 
expected  in  fiscal  year  1965  is  more  than  nine  times  the  number  anticipated  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

An  increase  of  9 positions  is  requested  for  1965  which  will  make  a total  staff 
of  131  positions  for  this  program.  Expanded  program  activities  will  involve  four 
departmental  positions  in  the  area  of  fiscal,  statistical,  and  reporting  activities : 


Grade 

Amount 

Financial  and  statistical  services: 

1 statistician 

GS-11 

$8,424 

5,803 

13,  624 
4,  222 

1 fiscal  assistant  _ 

GS-7  . 

Graduate  schools  development: 

1 program  officer,  graduate  schools  facilities  __ 

GS-14 

1 secretary 

GS— 4-_- * 

Five  positions  are  needed  to  supplement  the  field  staff  in  providing  consultative 
and  review  services. 


Grade 

Amount 

Regional  operations: 

1 assistant  regional  representative 

GS-14- 

$13, 624 
14, 060 

2 program  assistants 

GS-9  

2 secretaries 

GS-5 

9,  402 

Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation. — An  increase  of  $913,125  is  requested  as  follows : 


Net  permanent  for  9 positions $46,  335 

Increased  pay  costs  due  to  the  classified  pay  act  effective  Jan.  5,  1964 30,  080 

Annualization  of  122  positions  included  in  the  1964  supplemental  esti- 
mate  840,  830 

Regular  pay  above  the  52-week  base —4, 120 


Personnel  benefits. — An  increase  of  $66,675  is  required  to  support  the  personnel 
compensation  requested. 

Travel. — An  amount  of  $110,500  is  requested  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
$105,500  for  the  regular  staff  including  funds  lapsed  in  1964,  and  $5,000  for  con- 
ference travel. 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. — An  amount  of  $7,230  is  requested  to 
provide  $2,745  to  cover  the  costs  of  telephone  maintenance,  toll  and  telegraph 
services,  and  penalty  mail ; and  an  amount  of  $4,485  for  the  rental  of  office  space 
for  the  new  staff  offset  by  nonrecurring  space  rental  of  $23,790  included  in  the 
1964  supplemental,  leaving  a net  decrease  of  $16,560. 

Printing  and  reproduction. — An  increase  of  $51,080  is  requested  to  provide 
$50,000  for  printing,  and  $1,080  for  the  reproduction  of  forms,  reports,  and  re- 
lated materials  included  in  duplicating  costs. 

Other  services. — An  increase  of  $1,120  is  requested  to  provide  for  health  serv- 
ices, machine  repair,  procurement,  alteration  of  space,  and  other  miscellaneous 
expenses  for  the  new  staff. 

Supplies  and  materials. — An  increase  of  $900  is  requested  to  provide  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  new  staff. 

Equipment. — An  amount  of  $4,265  is  requested  to  provide  standard  office 
equipment  for  the  new  positions  offset  by  nonrecurring  equipment  in  the  1964 
supplemental  of  $94,430,  leaving  a net  decrease  of  $90,165. 
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PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 


1964  estimate 

1964  proposed 
supplemental 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  

185 

$1,670,235 
397, 700 

11 

$20, 055 
24, 635 

219 

$2,  052, 445 
756, 130 

+23 

+$362, 155 
333, 795 

OtfiPT  expenses 

Total 

185 

2,  067,  935 

11 

44,  690 

219 

2,  808,  575 

+23 

+695,  950 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 


Purpose  and  scope  of  activity 

The  services  and  activities  included  in  this  area  represent  those  overall  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Education  which  provide  central  direction  and  services 
and  field  coordination  to  facilitate  and  implement  the  various  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  These  include  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Office  of  Program  and  Legislative  Planning,  the  Office  of  Information,  the 
Office  of  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Field  Services. 

Major  objectives 

The  objectives  of  these  services  are  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education  and  to  facilitate  their  operation  by  providing 
essential  services  to  them.  The  following  statements  summarize  these 
objectives. 

1.  To  provide  professional  and  technical  services  for  the  development  of  legis- 
lative programs  keyed  to  the  critical  needs  of  American  education  within  the 
framework  of  the  traditional  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education. 

2.  To  provide  central  direction  and  program-planning  services  which  will 
assure  a coordinated  and  integrated  Office  program. 

3.  To  develop  timely  and  professional  publications  and  to  provide  informa- 
tional services  which  will  transmit  effectively  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession 
those  facts  which  are  needed  for  guidance  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  education. 

4.  To  provide  effective,  economical,  and  representative  management  services 
to  assist  professional  program  personnel  in  the  attainment  of  program  objectives. 

5.  To  provide  field  coordination  and  liaison  to  assure  that  the  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Education  are  represented  properly  and  to  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness on  a regional  basis,  and  to  coordinate  all  civil  defense  activities  in  the  field 
of  education,  financed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Work  program,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 

Office  of  the  Commissioner. — The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  provides  central 
direction  and  program  planning  to  assure  a coordinated  and  cohesive  Office  pro- 
gram. The  rate  of  growth  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
past  several  years  has  increased  significantly,  and  the  demand  for  services  to  all 
levels  of  American  education  is  continuing  to  increase.  In  addition,  the  expand- 
ing interest  of  professional,  scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial  associations, 
as  well  as  civic  and  cultural  groups,  in  all  levels  of  education  has  placed  an 
unusual  burden  on  the  Commissioner’s  Office,  and  has  made  the  task  of  providing 
leadership  to  American  education  one  of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  To 
effect  this  workload,  seven  positions  are  requested  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner : One  sociologist,  GS-15 ; one  economist,  GS-15 ; two  research  assistants, 
GS-11 ; and  three  secretaries,  two  GS-6  and  one  GS-5,  to  strengthen  program 
services  and  to  give  Office-wide  leadership  to  program  development.  This  staff 
would  also  provide  leadership  for  special  projects  to  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  vear 
1965. 

Special  reports 

In  its  role  as  the  principal  Federal  agency  for  providing  leadership  to  educa- 
tion, the  Office  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  to  identify  and  assist  in  the 
solution  of  major  educational  problems.  In  the  absence  of  specific  authority  or 
funds  with  which  to  aid  education  agencies  in  accomplishing  necessary  improve- 
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ments,  the  Office  of  Education  can  focus  attention  and  initiate  action  programs  by 
the  use  of  its  own  staff  resourcesand  its  position  of  national  leadership.  The 
Office  can,  for  example,  marshal  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  many  well- 
informed  people  in  education  and  related  fields  and  engage  the  services  of  insti- 
tutions who  can  apply  specific  research  methods  to  problems.  Indeed,  the  nature 
of  many  problems  in  education  calls  for  the  kind  of  farsighted  probing  that  a 
new  approach  of  this  type  could  provide.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  to  establish  within  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education  an  allocation 
of  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  expert  advice  from 
the  field,  to  focus  national  attention  on  major  emerging  problems  in  the  field  of 
education.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commissioner  will  engage  the  services  of 
special  panels  of  consultants  who  will  provide  expert  advice  on  major  problems 
and  means  for  their  solution.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  national  conferences 
would  be  called  on  some  problems  bringing  togther  experts  and  administrators  to 
decide  on  specific  projects  and  methods  of  analysis.  It  is  expected  that  the  Office 
would  contract  with  leading  universities  and  research  centers  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  in  terms  of  specific  problems  and  the  development  of  needed  infor- 
mation. Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Office  would  engage  on  a full-time  basis 
for  periods  of  about  a year  the  services  of  consultants  to  work  directly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Office  in  the  execution  of  projects  which  have  been  established. 

Education  and  economic  development. — Some  of  the  areas  which  have  been 
identified  for  this  purpose  include  the  whole  range  of  problems  related  to 
education  as  a factor  in  economic  development.  For  example,  what  are  the 
specific  economic  problems  in  the  Appalachian  region  which  can  be  tied  to 
educational  approaches  and  procedures  which  would  aid  that  geographic  region 
in  its  battle  against  economic  stagnation?  Also,  what  aspects  of  automation 
and  the  development  of  new  industrial  technology  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
educational  implications?  Further,  what  is  the  role  of  education  in  providing 
the  skilled  manpower  resources  that  will  be  needed  in  terms  of  national  scientific 
progress?  It  is  proposed  to  undertake  this  activity  by  convening  expert  con- 
sultants on  various  aspects  of  economic  development  and  technological  change  and 
identifying  specific  projects  for  assignment  within  the  Office  and  with  other 
agencies. 

Schools  and  society. — Another  series  of  related  problems  has  to  do  with 
education  in  our  social  and  cultural  environment.  It  is  increasingly  evident 
that  the  schools  are  intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  social  welfare  and 
individual  security  and  that  planning  of  education  functions  needs  to  be 
focused  in  terms  of  these  interrelationships.  The  schools  are  faced  with  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  related  to  continued  education  of  youth  and  adults 
whose  attitude  toward  education  may  be  essentially  negative.  Thus,  the 
current  concern  for  school  dropouts  and  the  continuing  concern  for  adult 
education  is  a matter  that  can  be  studied  by  the  Office  of  Education  through 
problem-solving  techniques.  For  example,  many  of  the  dropout  problems  in 
our  schools  today  are  related  to  the  decay  of  small  towns  and  cities  which 
have  become  pockets  of  economic  depression  and  dislocation.  As  employment 
opportunities  disappear,  there  is  a tendency  for  students  to  establish  lower 
objectives  and  to  seek  employment  in  unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs  either  in 
their  community  or  elsewhere  with  little  incentive  for  the  completion  of  their 
education.  Many  of  the  problems  of  school  dropouts  and  underachievers  in 
school  can  be  met  by  the  combined  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  educators, 
sociologists,  and  social  workers  proceeding  in  a term  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  an  approach  that  the  proposed  budget  would  make  possible. 

The  impact  of  the  information  explosion. — One  of  the  most  obvious  deficiencies 
in  education  today  is  the  lack  of  means  for  widespread  and  rapid  dissemination 
of  new  information  into  the  classoroom.  The  rate  at  which  such  new  informa- 
tion is  becoming  available  has  been  estimated  as  a doubling  of  our  knowledge 
every  10  years.  Yet  the  schools  and  colleges  have  not  found  ways  to  acquire  and 
assimiliate  this  information  for  instructional  use  on  anything  approaching  this 
rate  of  production.  Many  public  and  private  agencies  perform  key  roles  in  the 
production  of  new  information.  On  the  national  scene,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  are  responsible  for  creation 
of  new  information  on  scientific  matters.  The  Office  of  Education,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  perform  comparable  functions  in 
the  area  of  the  social  sciences.  Many  other  public  and  private  research  organi- 
zations and  educational  institutions  produce  information  which  is  vital  for 
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curriculum  content  purposes.  The  Office  of  Education  has  a responsibility  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  educational  information  which  places  it  in 
a key  role  to  assist  schools  and  colleges  in  gaining  effective  access  to  new  in- 
formation and  making  this  information  useful  in  instructional  materials.  Coor- 
dination of  these  agencies  through  the  mechanism  of  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Education  can  be  achieved  in  the  manner  described  for  these 
projects. 

Urban  development  and problems.- — A major  source  of  social  and  economic 
activity  is  related  to  education  and  the  process  of  urbanization.  As  major  urban 
centers  of  the  Nation  become  centers  of  economic  and  social  activities  the  role 
of  education  needs  to  be  constantly  articulated.  Migration  into  the  urban  areas 
presents  new  problems  with  which  the  schools,  colleges,  and  educational  agencies 
must  cope.  Cooperation  between  educators  and  urban  planners  is  a vital  neces- 
sity. These  needs  can  be  identified  and  solutions  developed  by  the  methods 
proposed  in  this  budget  submittal.  Public  attention  is  focused  on  barriers  to 
educational  development  of  the  Nation  and  the  related  problems  of  school  segre- 
gation and  cultural  deprivation  which  exist  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Nation  are  expected  to  provide  community  leadership 
and  service  on  major  needs  such  as  those  now  involved  in  the  desegregation  of 
schools.  Continuing  national  leadership  from  the  Office  of  Education  can  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  identification  and  solution  of  these  problems.  The  Office  can 
provide  this  leadership  if  provided  the  funds  and  resources  to  initiate  needed 
projects  and  activities. 

Standards  of  excellence. — One  of  the  controversial  issues  in  education  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  develop  national  standards  of  educational  excel- 
lence. Many  critics  of  education  find  fault  with  education  programs  which  pro- 
duce poor  quality  students  but  which  cannot  be  effectively  measured  under  pres- 
ent criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  opinion  exists  that  rigid  national  stand- 
ards would  tend  to  produce  undesirable  norms  and  averages  which  could  weaken 
the  potential  of  our  diverse  educational  system.  The  increasing  competition  for 
college  admission  among  students  accentuates  the  role  of  tests  and  measurement. 
The  Office  of  Education  should  provide  assistance  to  education  officials  and 
agencies  in  developing  criteria  which  are  meaningful  and  acceptable  for  the 
assessment  of  educational  excellence. 

The  foregoing  offers  some  illustrations  of  the  types  of  problems  the  Office  of 
Education  proposes  to  attack  through  the  availability  of  the  special  funds  which 
have  been  requested.  Highlighting  this  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Education  is  the  centennial  observance  of  the  Office  in  the  year  1967.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  the  year  1967  a year  for  major  assessment 
of  the  conditions  and  progress  in  education  and  to  make  the  year  1967  a bench- 
mark for  measuring  future  progress.  The  approach  described  above  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  and  the  Office  to  advance 
flexibly  and  mobilize  its  resources  while  avoiding  the  creation  of  permanent 
structure  in  the  Office  of  Education  to  attack  such  problems.  Also,  it  is  clear 
that  the  approach  described  will  permit  the  employment  of  prominent  figures 
in  education  who  would  not  be  interested  in  career  service  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Explanation  of  requirements 

It  is  assumed  that  the  projects  identified  in  this  area  average  in  cost  about 
$100,000  and  there  would  be  four  such  projects  initiated  in  the  year  1965.  The 
following  indicates  the  typical  composition  of  major  cost  items : 

(1)  Consultant  services — 400  man-days  at  $100  a day  (average  $60  per 


day  consultant  fee,  $40  travel ) $40,  000 

(2)  Clerical  and  stenographic  services 10,  000 

(3)  Travel  and  conferences 15,  000 

(4)  Contract  research  services 30,000 

(5)  Other  items  (printing,  communications,  etc.) 5.  060 


Total 100,000 


Office  of  Program  and  Legislative  Planning 
This  Office  is  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  for: 

(a)  Identifying  and  studying  emerging  trends  and  problem  areas  in  education, 
including  the  review  and  evaluation  of  present  programs  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,. as  a basis  for  coordinating  current  activities,  formulating  new  programs, 
expanding  or  curtailing  existing  programs,  or  for  framing  legislation. 
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(&)  Maintaining  liaison  with,  other  Federal  agencies  that  administer  educa- 
tional programs  or  provide  funds  to  educational  institutions  and  assessing  the 
total  impact  of  Federal  educational  activity.  The  Office  of  Program  and  Legis- 
lative Planning  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  long  range  plans 
and  goals  in  the  field  of  education,  taking  into  account  the  functions  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  dealing  with  educational  institutions.  The  importance  of  this 
function  was  emphasized  recently  by  the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  entitled  “The  Federal  Government  and  Education.” 

(c)  Planning,  developing,  and  directing  the  legislative  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  education ; reviewing  and  commenting  on  all  proposals  and 
bills  in  the  field  of  education  introduced  in  Congress ; providing  information  and 
services  on  educational  legislation  to  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, congressional  committees,  other  Federal  agencies,  State  departments  of 
education,  local  school  officials,  and  interested  citizens. 

( d ) Developing  the  Secretary’s  report  to  Congress  for  training  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  financed  by 
funds  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

During  the  past  2 years  legislative  proposals  and  inquiries  concerning  edu- 
cation have  increased  greatly.  Bills  relating  to  education  introduced  during  the 
1st  session,  88th  Congress  totaled  approximately  1,200  bills  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  1,286  bills  for  both  sessions  of  the  87th  Congress  (1961  and  1962).  In 
addition,  the  greater  awareness  of  the  importance  of  education  to  other  Federal 
programs  and  to  all  segments  of  the  economy  has  increased  significantly  the 
work  connected  with  special  analyses  and  reports  concerning  education  pro- 
grams. Additional  staff  is  requested  to  meet  these  demands,  as  follows : 

Two  program  assistants  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  testimony,  audit  hear- 
ings, correct  transcripts,  prepare  legislative  reports,  and  answer  congressional 
and  other  requests  for  information ; and  three  secretaries  to  provide  adequate 
clerical  and  secretarial  assistance  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
gram and  Legislative  Planning. 

O ffice  of  Information 

(a)  Liaison  with  communications  media  and  national  organizations. — Some 
300  national  organizations  require  information  services  about  education  from  the 
Office  of  Education.  Federal  and  State  agencies  of  government  depend  on  the 
Office  for  current  advice  and  information  as  to  education  activities.  The  mass 
communications  service  including  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  related  media 
systems  request  information  of  the  Office  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with 
current  facts  about  education. 

(1))  Educational  information  programs. — The  educational  information  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  include  planning,  editing,  publishing,  and  distributing  profes- 
sional educational  publications  and  periodicals  in  the  field  of  education  such  as 
School  Life  and  Higher  Education ; developing  and  writing  articles  on  education 
for  publication  in  national  magazines;  planning  and  developing  materials  for 
use  in  press  conferences ; preparing  speech  materials  for  use  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Commissioner,  and  other  Government  officials ; planning  and  developing 
materials  for  use  in  television  and  radio  programs ; and  receiving  visitors  to  the 
Office  and  explaining  its  overall  functions  and  services.  The  writing  and  editing 
tasks  will  increase  in  fiscal  year  1965  as  the  demand  for  educational  publications 
and  periodicals  grows  larger.  The  complexity  of  covering  the  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  has  increased  many  times  over  in  the  last  few 
years  due  to  new  and  expanded  programs. 

(c)  Publication  programs. — The  Office  of  Information  furnishes  services  to 
program  specialists  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts.  The 
Office  helps  plan  their  programs,  and  manages  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  publications.  Three  positions  have  been  requested  in  the  1964  supplemen- 
tal to  service  the  new  and  expanded  program  activities  resulting  from  new 
legislation. 

Additional  staff  in  1965  is  requested  as  follows : 

One  public  information  specialist  to  handle  numerous  press  requests  and  in- 
quiries, and  keep  pace  with  the  accelerating  volume  of  news  releases,  magazine 
articles,  scripts,  speeches,  legislative,  and  other  materials  required  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  news  section.  Requests,  such  as  the  recent  White  House  request  for 
publicizing  the  President’s  special  emergency  dropout  campaign,  and  others  from 
high-level  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Department,  and  in  Congress, 
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make  it  imperative  that  the  Office  be  staffed  to  meet  top  quality  professional 
information  needs  in  all  media. 

One  visual  information  specialist  to  handle  an  increasing  demand  for  services 
in  making  layouts  for  pamphlets  and  folders  for  special  programs,  including  the 
executing  of  the  required  art  work  to  fit  specified  space  and  needs. 

One  writer-editor  for  the  preparation  of  special  reports,  directory,  and  pam- 
phlets ; and  to  work  with  other  staff  offices  in  editing  materials  resulting  from 
surveys,  and  conferences  called  by  the  Commissioner,  and  writing  of  brief, 
popular-type  digests  of  more  technical  publications  for  lay  audiences. 

Two  proofreaders  to  carry  out  the  proofreading  functions  which  heretofore 
has  been  done  by  authors  and  their  secretarial  and  clerical  staff.  As  most  cleri- 
cal personnel  are  not  trained  for  work  of  this  type,  this  is  not  the  most  efficient 
use  of  time  and  staff.  These  positions  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Information. 

Office  of  Administration 

Financial  Management  Branch. — Fiscal  Advisory  and  Audit  Section:  This 
section  was  established  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  develop  and  execute  a program  for 
audit  of  funds  disbursed  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, and  to  provide  advisory  service  to  the  operating  divisions,  and  through 
them,  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  State  departments  of  education  on 
matters  affecting  accountability  for  Federal  funds. 

As  of  June  30,  1963,  the  audit  workload  to  be  completed  totaled  6,494  cases. 
Normal  activity  during  1964  will  add  1,700  cases,  making  a total  of  almost  8,200 
cases.  During  fiscal  year  1963  the  staff  was  able  to  complete  455  audits,  or  an 
average  of  41.4  cases  for  each  employee,  including  clerical  personnel.  During 
fiscal  year  1964  it  is  expected  that  improvements  in  procedures  and  the  addition 
of  2 auditors  requested  in  the  1964  supplemental  will  permit  the  completion  of 
793  audits,  or  an  average  of  49.5  audits  per  employee.  Even  with  continued  im- 
provements in  procedures,  the  June  30,  1964,  workload  will  require  about  10 
years  of  audit  work  by  the  present  staff. 

Three  auditors  are  requested  in  1965  in  order  to  reduce  the  June  30,  1964, 
workload.  This  increase  will  permit  the  disposition  of  about  9S3  cases  during 
1965.  It  is  expected  that  further  improvements  will  raise  productivity  to  about 
54  cases  per  employee. 

In  addition  to  the  conduct  of  audits  and  fiscal  reviews,  this  section  furnished 
financial  advice  to  288  participants  in  7 State  grert  programs  of  the  Office. 

Fiscal  Management  Section:  This  Section  maintains  control  records  and 
special  accounting  detail  required  for  all  funds  appropriated  and  transferred  to 
the  Office  from  other  agencies.  The  processing  of  fellowship  stipends,  staff 
travel,  contract  payments  for  cooperative  research,  institutes,  and  centers  has 
increased  in  volume.  The  new  program  of  college  academic  facilities  and  the 
new  and  expanded  program  of  vocational  education  will  create  additional  work- 
load, part  of  which  will  be  handled  by  the  two  positions  requested  in  the  1964 
supplemental.  One  position  is  required  in  1965  because  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  fiscal  transactions  throughout  the  Office  resulting  in  workload  for  the  central 
fiscal  services. 

Personnel  Management  Branch. — This  Branch  provides  personnel  recruitment, 
appointment,  classification,  placement,  and  training  services  to  all  units  of  the 
Office.  One  position  classifier  is  being  requested  in  the  1964  supplemental  to 
handle  workload  resulting  from  the  new  programs. 

Administrative  Services  Branch. — This  Branch  is  responsible  for  all  house- 
keeping functions  required  for  the  Office.  A major  aspect  of  these  functions  is 
the  records  management  program  which  provides  for  (1)  effective  control  over 
the  creation,  maintenance,  and  use  of  records  in  the  conduct  of  current  business ; 
(2)  application  of  standards,  procedures,  and  techniques  designed  to  improve  the 
management  of  records,  promote  the  maintenance  and  security  of  records  deemed 
appropriate  for  preservation,  and  facilitate  the  segregation  and  disposal  of 
records  of  temporary  value. 

Another  function  of  this  Branch  is  service  to  program  units  in  the  design  and 
development  of  forms  needed  for  administration  of  programs.  One  position  has 
been  requested  in  the  1964  supplemental  to  handle  the  workload  arising  from 
the  new  programs. 

The  reports  management  phase  of  the  program  has  not  been  fully  implemented 
to  date.  During  1961  an  inventory  was  made  of  Office  of  Education  internal 
reports  and  reporting  requirements  imposed  on  the  bureaus.  Due  to  a shortage 
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of  personnel,  no  further  work  has  been  undertaken.  One  management  analyst 
position,  GS-9,  is  requested  in  1965  to  make  this  program  operational. 

Another  major  function  of  this  Branch  is  prompt  and  efficient  mail  service. 
In  addition  to  the  general  inquiries  and  the  distribution  of  publications,  there  is 
an  increasing  volume  of  correspondence  from  the  public,  other  Government 
agencies,  and  Congress  which  requires  an  individual  reply.  Mail  requiring  read- 
ing and  code  assignments  covering  the  period  January  1962  through  December 
1962  numbered  150,244  letters.  For  the  same  period  in  1963  this  figure  was 
181,040,  representing  an  increase  in  volume  of  20.5  percent  over  1962. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  increase  in  inquiries  : 


Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964  (esti 
mated) 

1964  over 
1962;  percent 
of  increase 

T, fitter  requests  . 

106,  576 
25, 474 

122, 958 

141, 405 
25, 000 
16,  230 

32 

Telephone  requests 

24, 320 
12,  023 
1, 130,  200 

Visitors ■ _ 

8,  715 

86 

Pnhlientirms  reefiivfid 

940,  948 

1, 356, 240 

44 

Total  requests 

1,  081, 713 

1,  289,  501 

1,  538,  875 

42 

The  addition  of  one  position  is  requested  in  1965  to  help  keep  pace  with  this 
workload. 

Two  positions  for  reproduction  and  messenger  service  for  the  two  new  pro- 
grams have  been  requested  in  the  1964  supplemental. 


Explanation  of  requirements 

Personnel  compensation. — An  increase  of  $342,295  is  requested  as  follows  : 


Grade 

Amount 

Office  of  Commissioner: 

Sociologist 

GS-15  

$15, 683 
15, 683 
16, 848 
10, 484 
4, 701 

11, 731 
8, 424 
8,424 
9,402 

29,952 

7,030 

7,030 

4,222 

7,030 
5, 803 
5, 242 
4, 701 
4,222 

Economist 

GS-15 

Research  assistants  (2) 

GS-11 

Secretaries  (2) 

GS-6 

Secretary 

GS-5 

Office  of  Information: 

Public  information  specialist 

GS-13 

Visual  information  specialist 

GS-11 

Writer-editor  

GS-11 

Proofreaders  (2) 

GS-5 

Office  of  Administration: 

Fiscal  Advisory  and  Audit  Section:  Auditors  (3) ___ 

GS-12 

Fiscal  Management  Section:  Accountant  . 

GS-9 

Administrative  Services: 

Management  analyst 

GS-9 

Mailroom  reader 

GS-4 

Office  of  Program  and  Legislative  Planning: 

Program  assistant..  

GS-9 

Do  _ 

GS-7 

Rfip.rfitary  . __  _ 

GS-6 

Do  - 

GS-5 

Cl  e.rlr -typist 

GS-4 

Total  _ 

176,  612 
58, 277 

Lapse  

Net  

118, 335 
136, 000 

39,330 

54,490 
-5, 860 

Necessary  clerical  assistance  and  consultant  services  for  projects  on 
special  problems  in  education. 

Increased  pay  costs  due  to  the  classified  pay  act  effective  Jan.  5,  1964 

Annualization  of  3 new  positions  included  in  1964  supplemental  on  voca- 
tional education  and  8 new  positions  included  in  the  1964  supple- 
mental on  higher  education  facilities  construction 

Rfisrilar  pay  a.bove  59-wp.p.1c  base  

Personnel  "benefits. — An  increase  of  $19,860  is  requested  for  personnel  benefits 
to  support  the  requested  personnel  compensation. 


Travel. — An  increase  of  $145,280  is  requested  to  provide : 

{a)  Approximately  40  days  of  travel  at  $39  per  day  for  each  of  3 new 
professional  staff  members  in  the  Office  of  Commissioner  and  Office  of 

Information $4,  680 

(&)  Approximately  145  days  of  travel  for  each  of  3 new  auditors 16,  600 

(c)  Consultant  travel  estimated  at  400  days  travel  at  $40  per  day  for 

each  of  the  4 projects  on  special  problems  in  education-- — . — 64,  000 

(d)  Conference  travel 60,000 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. — An  increase  of  $19,295  is  requested  to 

provide  an  amount  of  $9,415  to  cover  the  costs  of  telephone  maintenance,  toll  and 
telegram  service,  and  penalty  mail;  and  an  amount  of  $12,025  for  the  rental 
of  office  space  for  the  additional  staff  requested,  offset  by  nonrecurring  space 
rental  of  $2,145  included  in  the  1964  supplemental. 

Printing  and  reproduction. — An  increase  of  $27,680  is  requested  to  provide 
$23,000  for  printing  of  publications  deferred  in  past  years,  and  $4,680  for  the 
reproduction  of  forms,  reports,  and  related  materials  included  in  duplicating 
costs. 

Other  services. — An  increase  of  $128,875  is  requested  for  other  services  includ- 
ing an  amount  of  $120,000  for  studies  on  special  problems  in  education.  Other 
items  include  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  new  staff  requested. 

Supplies  and  materials. — An  increase  of  $3,660  is  requested  to  provide  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  new  staff. 

Equipment. — An  amount  of  $16,975  is  requested  to  provide  standard  office 
equipment  for  the  new  positions  offset  by  nonrecurring  equipment  in  the  1964  ^ 
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supplemental  of  $7,970  leaving  a net  increase  of  $9,005. 

New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Division  of  Educational  Statistics: 

Program  planning  and  statistical  research  and  development: 

Director  of  Planning  Staff 

Statistician 

Program  specialist 

Systems  analyst . 

Research  assistant 

Secretary  (2) 


Total  (7). 


Development  of  a basic  educational  data  system: 

Chief,  Systems  Development  Staff 

Systems  analysts  (2). 

Computer  programer 

Secretary 

Clerk-typist 


Total  (6) . 


Finances  and  support  of  graduate  students  in  education,  arts,  and 
the  humanities:  Project  director  (1) 

Statistics  of  mental  retardation: 

Project  coordinator 

Statistician 


Total  (2) 


Projections  staff: 
Statistician... 
Secretary 


Total  (2). 


Standards  and  processing: 

Statisticians  (2) 

Digital  computer  programer. 
Secretary 


Total  (4). 


Field  programs: 

Program  specialist,  higher  education  systems..!'. 

Specialist  for  educational  data  processing . 

Assistant  specialist  for  educational  data  processing!'^ V 


-V-H; 


Total  (3). 


Grade 


X, 


■% 


GS-15 

gs-14":  : : : : 

GS-13 X3s>- 

GS-7 

GS-5 


G S-l  4 . So?!' - 

gt&te. 


\ \ 1^B$4\\  % 

\ '23,'462k  \ \ • 

, \ X&4  \ \ \ 

\ \' 

\ 3,'&90'v  ''n  \v  \ 

S\66l\\\'' 


\-X--v-n--s-X-V 


\\  \ W\\Vg^ 


GS-iX— -X-X-x 
GS-12.X— -\-X- 
GS-4..-. V— -V-' 


''GS-1X-X— 
G'S-13_X_\- 


\\\$teags^£^\\\ 

</rM)^XSSSS: 

/ ^\\\\\v 

' Xl,y31\  V \ '' 

\ \ ' 


S5,334\'' 
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New  positions  requested , fiscal  year  1965 — Continued 


Grade 

Annual  salary 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT— continued 

division  of  Educational  Research 
Cooperative  research: 

ns-u 

$13,624 
13, 624 
5,803 
4.701 
4,222 

■Director,  curriculum  improvement  program.  _ ... 

GS-14  

Research  assistant  (small  contract  program) 

GS-7  

GS-5  

Do  " - 

GS-4_ 

'5) 

41,974 

search  Information  Center: 

GS-14 

13,624 

7,030 

4,701 

nt  _ __ 

OR-fl 

GS-5 

25,355 

ecialist  r..__  _ 

as-i9. 

9. 984 
5,242 

GS-6 

15,226 

*-al  Affairs: 

OS-13 

11,731 

4,701 

16,432 

342,013 

GS-14 

$13,624 
11, 731 
9, 984 
8,424 
4,  701 
4,222 

08-13.  

OS-12 

S-11 

5 _ _ 

52, 686 

- 

13,624 

13,624 

13,624 

13,624 

13,624 

13,624 

13, 624 
624 
'24 


A 


11, 731 
4,222 


15, 953 
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New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 — Continued 


Grade 

Annual  salary 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— continued 

Division  of  College  and  University  Assistance: 

Student  Financial  Aid  Branch: 

T,nan  (collection)  specialists  (2)  . _ 

GS-13 

$23, 462 
4,222 

OS-4 

Total  (31  __  .... 

27, 684 

Field  staff: 

■Regional  representatives  (3)  _ 

OS-13 

35, 193 
4,222 

GS-4 

Total  (41 

39, 415 

Total,  educational  assistance  (S3)  . 

507,  662 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Financial  and  statistical  services: 

Statistician  .......  ...  ...... 

GS-11 

8,424 
5,  803 

GS-7 

Total  rs>A 

14, 227 

Graduate  education  development: 

Program  Officer — Graduate  schools  facilities ...  _ , , 

GS-14 

13,  624 
4,  222 

GS-4 

Total  (21  . . _ __  . 

17,  846 

Regional  operations: 

Assistant  regional  representative 

GS-14 

13, 624 
14, 060 
9,402 

Program  assistants  (21  

OS-9  ..... 

Secretaries  (21  . 

GS-S 

Total  (5) 

37, 086 

Total,  higher  education  facilities  construction  (9) 

69, 159 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 

Office  of  the  Commissioner: 

Economist 

GS-1S 

15,683 
15,683 
16, 848 
10,484 
4,  701 

Sociologist 

GS-1S.  

Research  assistants  (21  . 

GS-11  ._. 

Secretaries  (2) 

OS-fi 

Secretary 

GS-S 

Total  (71 

63, 399 

Office  of  Information: 

Public  information  specialist ......  

GS-13  

11,731 
8, 424 
8,424 
9, 402 

Visual  information  specialist 

GS-11 

Editor-writer.  ....  

GS-11 

Proofreaders  (2)  

GS-S  . 

Total  (SI 

37, 981 

Office  of  Administration: 

Audit:  Auditors  (31  _ ._  __ 

OS-12 

29,952 

7,030 

7,030 
4, 222 

Fiscal:  Accountant 

OS-9  ......  ___ 

Administrative  services: 

Management  analyst 

OS— Q 

Mail  room  reader 

GS-4 

Total  (fil 

48,234 

Program  and  legislative  planning: 
Program  assistant 

OS-Q 

7,030 
5, 803 
5,242 
4,701 
4,222 

Do 

GS-7 

Secretarv.  ... 

OS-fi  

Do 

GS-S 

Clerk-typist 

GS-4 

Total  (SI 

26,998 

Total,  program  direction  and  services  (231  . 

176,612 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (1221 

1,095,446 

Tuesday,  February  18,  r964. 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

MISS  MARY  E.  SWITZER,  COMMISSIONER 

DR.  PATRICK  J.  DOYLE,  M.D.,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

JOSEPH  HUNT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  STATE  PROGRAM  OPER- 
ATIONS 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  RESEARCH  AND 
TRAINING 

SAMUEL  E.  MARTZ,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

DR.  DAVID  FROST,  M.D.,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICAL  ACTIVITIES 

MISS  CECILS  M.  HILLYER,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  TRAINING 

JOSEPH  M.  LA  ROCCA,  CHIEF,  CONSULTANT,  INTERNATIONAL  AC- 
TIVITIES 

MRS.  EMILEY  M.  LAMBQRN,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  STATE  PLANS  AND 
GRANTS 

WILLIAM  M.  USDANE,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  GRANTS  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

EDWARD  G.  MANNING,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL 
OPERATIONS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Grants  to  States 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 Vocational  rehabilitation  .services  . . .. 

71,  039 
1, 060 

85, 700 
3,  000 

97, 100 
3, 000 

2,  Extension  and  improvement  projects  . . 

Total  program  costs,  funded  obligations  (object  class 
41) 

72,  099 
841 

88,  700 

100, 100 

Fin  an  cine:  TTnnhliVated  balance  lapsing 

New  obi ivation a, 1 authority  f appropriation!  . .. 

72,  940 

88,  700 

100, 100 

Research  and  Training 
Object  classification 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

57 

110 

110 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

31 

30 

30 

25  Other  services  ’ _ _ . 

1,593 

2, 230 

2,585 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

2 

31  Equipment  __  

50 

50 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  

23,  787 

32, 390 

37, 845 

Total  costs. 

25, 470 
-7 

34,810 

40, 620 

Change  in  selected  resources  

Total  obligations 

25, 463 

34, 810 

40, 620 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1955  estimate 

Program  by  activities  : 

1.  Research  and  demonstrations  

2 Training  

10, 494 
13, 276 
1,700 

15, 180 
16, 930 
2,  600 
100 

17,200 
19, 935 
3, 385 
100 

3.  Special  center  program 

4.  International  research:  Domestic  support. 

Total  program  costs — funded.. 

flban^p  in  selected  resources  t _ . _ 

25, 470 
-7 

34, 810 

40,  620 

Total  obligations 

25,463 

37 

34,  810 

40,  620 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation). 

25,  500 

34,810 

40,  620 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  arenas  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $12,000;  1963,  $5,000; 
1964,  $5,000;  1965,  $5,000. 


Research  and  Training  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Object  classification 


[InThousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . 

17 

25 

25 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  _.  

908 

2. 975 

3,075 

Total  obligations . _ 

925 

3, 000 

3,1 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Rehabilitation  research  and  related 
activities  (costs — obligations) ...  

925 

-1, 225 
-126 
2,  426 

3, 000 
-2, 426 

3,100 

-1,426 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  _ 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

1,426 

326 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation).  ..  _ . . _ 

2,000 

2, 000 

2, 000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

11  Personal  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

1,888 

2, 212 

2,420 

Positions  other  than  permanent _ 

44 

53 

54 

Other  personnel  compensation 

46 

96 

94 

Total  personnel  compensation.. _ 

1,978 

2, 361 

2, 568 

12  Personnel  benefits ___  

143 

172 

189 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

124 

152 

167 

22  Transportation  of  things 

3 

3 

4 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

49 

49 

60 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

52 

54 

58 

25  Other  services  ..  . — 

38 

52 

62 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

20 

20 

21 

31  Equipment 

15 

30 

29 

Total  costs 

2,422 

2,893 

3, 158 

Change  in  selected  resources 

20 

4 

2 

Total  obligations 

2,442 

2,897 

3. 160 

Personnel  summary 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions. 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year. 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade 

Average  GS  salary 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

229 

250 

268 

4 

5 

5 

216 

238 

255 

221 

246 

260 

22 

17 

19 

9.6 

9.7 

9.7 

$9, 084 

$9, 797 

$9,841 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  program  operations 

2.  Research  and  training 

1,076 

612 

411 

323 

1,268 

770 

506 

349 

1, 352 
873 
548 
385 

3.  Executive  direction  and  program  coordination 

4.  Management  services 

Total  provra/m  costs,  funded  

2,422 

20 

2,893 

4 

3, 158 
2 

Change  in  selected  resources  i___ 

Total  obligations 

2, 442 
44 

2,897 

3, 160 

Financing?  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . . 

New  obligational  authority 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation 

2,486 

2,897 

3, 160 

2,486 

2,905 

-8 

3, 160 

Transferred  to  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service,”  General  Services  Administration  (77  Stat.  436). 

Appropriation  (adjusted)  _ _ 

2,486 

2,897 

3, 160 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered,  orders,  1962,  $16,000;  1963,  $36,000; 
1964,  $47,000;  1965,  $42,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  afternoon  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. We  are  glad  to  see  you  back,  Miss  Switzer. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  nice  to  be  back. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  might  as  well  go  right  through  your  en- 
tire program  and  then  we  will  ask  questions. 

Prepared  Statement 

Miss  Switzer.  All  right.  I will  summarize  my  statement,  I will 
pick  out  the  high  points  if  I may  and  leave  the  rest  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  the  prepared  statements  in  the  record. 
(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  by  Commissioneb  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  you  the  budget  for  1965  to  carry  out  the  VRA  programs.  It  is  a 
forward  looking  budget,  designed  to  support  the  dynamic  advances  that  are  being 
made  to  rehabilitate  the  disabled.  The  President’s  request  would  match  all  the 
funds  that  the  States  have  estimated  will  be  available  for  next  year,  and  pro- 
vides for  increases  in  both  our  research  and  training  programs. 

It  was  in  August  1962,  only  a year  and  a half  ago,  that  President  Kennedy  in 
a simple  but  moving  ceremony  marked  the  crossing  of  the  100,000  mark  in  annual 
rehabilitations.  One  year  later,  in  fiscal  year  1963,  the  program  rehabilitated 
over  110,000  people.  We  are  expecting  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  this  fiscal 
year.  In  fiscal  year  1965  the  budget  provides  for  rehabilitating  133,000  disabled 
persons.  Thus,  in  1965,  3 years  after  the  ceremony  with  President  Kennedy,  we 
will  have  attained  one-third  of  the  second  100,000  toward  our  goal  of  200,000 
persons  rehabilitated  annually.  And,  we  fully  expect  that  when  this  goal  is 
reached,  there  will  be  new  and  higher  objectives. 

I would  like  for  a moment  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  restored  110,000  disabled  persons  to  useful  lives,  most  of  them  to  paid  pro- 
ductive employment.  At  this  time,  when  the  national  spotlight  is  focused  on 
eradicating  poverty,  on  the  need  for  enabling  all  of  our  citizens  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  and  to  realize  their  full  potential  in  the  labor  market, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
loom  very  large.  The  110,000  people  who  were  rehabilitated  last  year  were  for 
the  most  part  unemployed  when  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  began  work- 
ing with  them.  Many  of  them  had  histories  of  prolonged  unemployment.  A sub- 
stantial number  had  never  worked  before  they  came  to  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency.  They  presented  problems  not  only  of  training  or  retraining,  but  all  of 
them  had,  in  addition  to  their  other  vocational  handicaps,  the  problem  of  dis- 
abilities, ofttimes  multiple  and  complex,  which  had  to  be  overcome  or  compen- 
sated for  before  the  individual  could  be  ready  for  employment.  Moreover,  the 
most  important,  the  job  of  the  Federal-State  program  did  not  stop  at  simply 
readying  the  disabled  person  for  a job.  A person  is  not  counted  as  a rehabili- 
tant  until  he  has  been  placed  in  a job  and  followed  up  for  a long  enough  period 
of  time  to  assure  the  counselor  that  the  disabled  person  is  capable  of  continuing 
in  his  employment. 

The  simple  economic  statistics  which  we  have  presented  to  your  committtee 
over  the  years  are  perhaps  more  significant  now  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Thus,  rehabilitants  last  year  were  put  in  jobs  with  an  annual  earning 
rate  of  about  $232  million,  five  times  the  earning  rate  this  group  had  at  the 
time  their  rehabilitation  began. 

They  are  contributing  an  estimated  155  million  man-hours  a year  to  the  na- 
tional effort.  About  19,000  of  the  rehabilitants  were  receiving  public  assistance 
or  some  other  type  of  public  support.  For  most  of  those  not  supported  from 
public  funds,  rehabilitation  means  prevention  of  poverty  since  the  rehabiltation 
services  provided  by  the  State  agencies  for  their  handicapped  clients  are  limited 
to  those  who  need  them  to  get  or  keep  a job.  The  fact  that  the  rehabilitated  will 
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return  over  an  average  lifetime  of  work,  $7  in  Federal  income  taxes  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  their  rehabilitation,  is  still  important. 

I have  dwelt  on  this  longer  than  I usually  do  because  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  program  at  the 
community  level  and  at  the  State  level  has  been  and  is  a major  factor  in  com- 
bating poverty  as  the  State  carry  out  their  job  of  preparing  the  vocationally 
handicapped  for  jobs.  The  expert  counseling  by  the  State  rehabilitation  agency 
counselors,  their  knowledge  of  the  labor  market,  and  their  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  with  employers — these  are  paying  off  for  the  disabled. 

We  are,  as  I indicated,  much  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  States  are  driv- 
ing ahead  and  providing  substantially  larger  amounts  for  matching  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Next  year  we  expect  the  States  to  increase  their  effort 
by  $7.1  milllion  (from  $53.5  to  $60.6  million,  an  increase  of  more  than  13  per- 
cent). To  take  full  advantage  of  the  increase  the  budget  estimate  provides 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  basic  grants  to  State  be  allocated  on  a basis  of 
$175  million.  This  requires  an  appropriation  of  $96.2  million,  section  2 of  the 
act,  to  match  the  available  State  funds.  As  has  been  done  the  last  2 years,  an 
additional  amount  ($900,000  in  fiscal  year  1965)  is  provided  in  the  budget  to 
match  funds  in  the  States  which  will  have  amounts  in  excess  of  those  that  will 
be  matched  under  the  allotment. 

The  grants  to  States  for  section  3 for  extension  and  improvement  projects 
are  being  maintained  at  the  $3  million  level. 

In  the  move  forward,  not  only  are  we  pushing  for  the  rehabilitation  of  an 
increased  number  of  the  disabled,  but  we  are  also  successfully  opening  up 
rehabilitation  opportunities  for  groups  which  have  not  shared  adequately  in 
the  program.  I think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  YRA  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  the  drive  to  restore  the  mentally  retarded  to  productive  living. 
I am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  not  only  did  we  exceed  our 
goal  of  5,400  mentally  retarded  in  1963,  but  we  actually  rehabilitated  5,900 
whose  primary  disability  was  mental  retardation.  And,  over  and  above  this, 
we  rehabilitated  another  1,100  mentally  retarded  persons  who  had  other  disa- 
bilities that  were  considered  even  more  handicapping  than  their  mental  re- 
tardation in  their  efforts  in  obtaining  employment.  Thus,  in  total,  the  States 
rehabilitated  over  7,000  mentally  retarded  people  last  year — a truly  remarkable 
advance  over  the  500  mentally  retarded  only  8 years  ago.  And,  several  hundred 
more  mentally  retarded  were  rehabilitated  on  the  projects  carried  out  under 
the  YRA  research  and  demonstration  program. 

This  year,  I expect  that  about  9,000  retarded  will  be  rehabilitated  and  in 
1965  we  should  pass  the  10,000  mark. 

The  State  VR  agencies  reflect  the  increased  national  concern  with  mental 
retardation  in  many  ways.  They  have  assigned  specialized  counselors  to  serve 
the  retarded,  there  has  been  increased  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
schools,  and  appraisal  clinics  have  been  set  up  in  a number  of  areas. 

Among  the  most  significant  developments  are  the  cooperative  programs  set 
up  by  the  special  education  and  YR  programs  in  many  States.  During  1964, 
projects  in  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Kent 
County,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  City,  and  statewide  projects  in  Georgia  and  Texas, 
among  others,  are  emphasizing  combined  academic  teaching,  vocational  coun- 
seling, and  work  experience.  These  projects  are  reaching  the  mentally  re- 
tarded well  ahead  of  the  time  they  leave  school.  This  will  result,  I am  sure, 
in  a considerably  larger  number  of  the  mentally  retarded  being  placed  in 
productive  employment. 

The  interest  being  shown  by  the  State  agencies  in  rehabilitating  the  mentally 
retarded  is  being  given  strong  impetus  by  the  selected  demonstration  projects 
under  the  research  and  demonstration  program.  Over  the  past  few  years,  41 
such  projects  were  set  up  in  30  States.  Fifteen  of  these  projects  are  now 
operating  entirely  with  local  funds. 

Another  important  development  with  regard  to  the  mentally  retarded  should 
be  noted.  We  are  working  closely  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  de- 
velop an  experimental  program  to  employ  several  hundred  mentally  retarded 
persons  in  carefully  selected  Federal  jobs.  Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  is  giving  magnificant  support  to  this  effort. 

Steady  progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  number  of  mentally  ill,  the  deaf  and 
those  disabled  by  speech  and  hearing  impairments  who  are  rehabilitated.  While 
the  progress  for  these  groups  is  not  as  spectacular  as  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
nevertheless,  State-by- State  advances  are  significant.  In  mental  illness,  for  ex- 
ample, we  expect  to  rehabilitate  over  11,000  disabled  this  year  and  to  increase 
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the  number  to  about  13,000  next  year.  This  would  be  about  twice  the  number 
rehabilitated  in  1961.  The  number  of  deaf  persons  rehabilitated  last  year  in- 
creased about  10  percent.  More  and  more  States  are  adding  specialized  coun- 
selors to  work  with  the  deaf  and  specialized  diagnostic  facilities  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  are  being  developed.  As  the  basic  resources  are  built  up  we  can 
expect  the  rehabilitation  to  accelerate. 

Research  and  training 

The  breakthrough  in  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  State  advances  in  re- 
habilitating some  of  the  other  groups  with  difficult  rehabilitation  problems  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  research  and  training  program.  The 
research  and  demonstration  projects  not  only  are  developing  improved  rehabili- 
tation techniques  but  are  also  providing  actual  resources  for  rehabilitating 
the  disabled.  Through  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  last  year 
25,000  people  received  services  and  2,500  of  them  were  actually  rehabilitated  over 
and  above  those  reported  by  the  State  VR  agencies.  The  demonstrations  are 
leading  the  way  to  increased  services  in  many  States.  In  most  instances,  when 
the  Federal  support  is  completed  the  demonstrations  continue  through  local 
effort.  The  net  result  is  that  more  disabled  people  are  benefited. 

The  budget  request  for  1965  includes  $17.2  million  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions, an  increase  of  $2  million  over  1964.  This  would  enable  us  to  carry  on 
about  430  projects.  However,  it  should  be  noted  in  terms  of  new  projects,  the 
program  would  be  reduced  below  the  1964  level  since  the  1965  budget  provides  for 
only  153  new  projects  compared  with  about  190  that  will  be  started  in  the  current 
year. 

In  developing  our  research  and  demonstration  program  for  next  year  we  con- 
tinued the  same  program  emphases  that  we  have  in  1964.  Particular  emphasis 
is  being  given  to  increased  expansion  of  research  and  demonstrations  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  mentally  ill,  the  deaf,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  We  expect  that  at  least  50  of  the  new  projects  next  year 
will  be  of  selected  demonstration  type.  These  will  be  strategically  located  to 
make  the  maximum  impact  both  to  increase  the  number  of  rehabilitated  in  a 
specific  disability  group  as  well  as  advance  the  program  in  geographical  areas 
where  services  for  the  group  are  lagging. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  VRA  rehabilitants  were  receiving  public  support  when 
they  were  accepted  for  service  by  the  rehabilitation  agency.  It  has  been  a major 
objective  of  the  VRA  for  many  years  to  make  the  maximum  possible  contribution 
to  rehabilitating  this  group.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  1962  welfare  amend- 
ments we  have  increased  our  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Welfare  Administration 
both  here  and  in  the  States  in  order  to  set  up  comprehensive  programs  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  demonstration  funds ; 13  programs  are  already  in  operation 
and  by  June  30,  there  will  be  about  25  projects  underway.  I am  sure  that  the 
experience  that  is  being  gained  in  these  cooperative  efforts  will  prove  extremely 
helpful  in  identifying  those  welfare  recipients  who  benefit  from  rehabilitation 
and  increasing  the  number  who  are  provided'  services.  And,  in  connection  with 
the  effectiveness  of  our  demonstration  program  I would  like  to  briefly  mention 
the  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Selective  Service  System  which  are  now  going 
on  to  try  to  rehabilitate  a larger  number  of  the  young  rejectees.  For  many  years 
we  have  had  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Selective  Service  System  and  our 
State  agencies  are  working  closely  with  the  induction  centers  in  many  States. 
Now  we  are  intensifying  the  effort.  Three  or  four  demonstrations  are  being  set 
up  in  the  next  few  months  where  experienced  State  counselors  will  provide  inten- 
sive services  to  the  young  men  who  are  rejected  for  military  service. 

Finally,  while  I have  mentioned  our  programs  which  seem  in  many  ways  to 
have  a youth  emphasis,  I would  not  want  to  let  go  unmentioned  the  research 
projects  and  our  demonstrations  which  are  being  carried  out  for  the  older 
chronically  ill  persons.  About  30  percent  of  our  rehabilitants  are  over  45  years 
of  age. 

We  are  trying  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  develop  ways  of  improv- 
ing rehabilitation  techniques  for  this  group  and  to  examine  ways  of  opening 
greater  employment  opportunities.  A network  of  projects  in  some  of  our  leading 
medical  centers  and  rehabilitation  centers  are  studying  techniques  for  increasing 
the  number  of  severely  disabled  and  OASI  disability  insurance  claimants  that 
can  be  rehabilitated. 
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Training  program 

Because  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process  includes  a large  number  of  differ- 
ent disciplines — physicians  trained  in  rehabilitation  medicine,  rehabilitation 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  counselors,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  as  well  a persons  specialized  in  working  with  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  mentally  retarded — the  increases  that  can  be  made  in  any  one  field  during 
a year  with  the  funds  available,  and  still  maintain  a balanced  program,  is  neces- 
sarily relatively  small.  Next  year’s  budget  request  provides  for  initiating  new 
teaching  programs  in  only  two  fields — medicine  and  mental  retardation.  In 
medicine,  we  have  a long-range  objective  for  the  teaching  of  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine to  undergraduates  in  every  medical  school.  We  are  making  steady  progress 
in  this.  Our  1965  program  provides  for  5 new  grants  for  undergraduate  training 
to  bring  the  total  to  68  medical  schools  with  such  programs.  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  we  plan  to  make  teaching  grants  to  25  universities  to  organize 
specialized  training  related  to  mental  retardation  compared  to  the  9 such  grants 
being  made  this  year. 

The  budget  request  also  includes  about  $1,690,000  for  about  500  new  trainee- 
ships.  Significant  increases  are  planned  in  the  field  of  speech  pathology  and 
audiology,  and  in  mental  retardation.  Although  this  office  has  been  putting  con- 
siderable emphasis  in  increasing  the  training  of  speech  and  hearing  therapists, 
the  shortages  are  still  tremendous.  During  the  past  6 years  we  increased  our 
traineeships  from  about  23  to  475.  However,  the  need  is  still  tremendous  and 
is  estimated  to  be  double  the  number  that  are  currently  employed.  The  140  addi- 
tional traineeships  planned  for  next  year  will  provide  a significant  advance  in 
this  field. 

In  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  we  are  planning  an  increase  of  about  100 
traineeships.  The  output  of  these  training  courses  is  urgently  needed  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  expansion  we  hope  to  get  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  group. 

Relatively  smaller  increases  are  also  planned  next  year  in  the  training  of 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  physicians  specializing  in  rehabilitation.  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  about  60  additional  counselor  trainees  will  be 
supported  bringing  the  total  to  about  900.  The  increase  of  36  traineeships  for 
the  physicians  will  be  divided  among  residency  training  and  academic  career 
training,  vacation  traineeships  for  undergraduate  students,  and  for  advanced 
training.  We  are  very  much  heartened  by  the  increases  in  the  number  of  physi- 
cians enrolled  in  residency  training  related  to  rehabilitation.  Even  though  the 
shortages  still  far  exceed  the  output,  we  think  it  is  a major  accomplishment  that 
there  will  be  approximately  260  physicians  in  residency  training  in  rehabilitation 
next  year. 

Special  rehabilitation  research  and  training  centers 

The  $3.4  million  requested  for  this  program  for  next  year  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  six  medically  oriented  and  comprehensive  special  research  and 
training  centers  (including  one  in  the  developmental  stage),  and  for  the  addition 
of  two  developmental  centers  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  first  two  centers  were  started  in  fiscal  year  1962 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  at  New  York  University  and  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  under  Dr.  Kottke.  Since  then  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Baylor  University  in  Houston  and  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle,  and  at  the  October  1963  meeting  of  our  National  Advisory  Council  a 
grant  was  approved  to  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An 
application  for  a developmental  center  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
considered  by  our  National  Advisory  Council  at  its  meeting  several  weeks  ago 
and  we  hope  that  the  project  will  be  underway  very  soon. 

Our  success  with  the  medically  oriented  special  research  and  training  centers, 
where  outstanding  specialists  in  research  are  able  to  work  together  on  projects 
and  where  training  is  provided  on  a multidisciplinary  basis,  has  encouraged  us 
to  move  ahead  with  this  type  of  plan  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  two  special 
research  and  training  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded  which  we  plan  for  next 
year  would  bring  together  in  outstanding  institutions  the  same  kind  of  concentra- 
tion or  expertness  on  mental  retardation. 

International  research  program 

The  $2  million  requested  for  next  year  is  the  same  as  for  1964.  These  funds 
plus  the  balance  of  unexpended  funds  from  prior  years  will  enable  us  to  start 
about  30  projects  next  year  in  the  countries  where  excess  foreign  currencies  are 
available.  This  program  is  an  outstanding  success. 
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By  the  end  of  this  year  I expect  there  will  be  more  than  60  projects  operating 
using  the  foreign  currencies  which  the  United  States  owns  and  which  are  excess 
to  its  needs.  These  projects  supplement  the  research  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
this  country. 

Israel  has  developed  an  outstanding  series  of  projects  some  of  which  I com- 
mented on  in  my  meeting  with  the  committee  last  year.  One  project  (the  result 
of  which  we  have  distributed  to  our  State  agencies  and  to  others  interested  in 
rehabilitation  in  this  country),  shows  how  the  costs  for  institutional  and  cus- 
todial care  exceed  the  costs  that  would  have  been  involved  for  rehabilitation. 
We  are  hoping  to  get  this  research  duplicated  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Brand’s  project  in  India  on  developing  improved  techniques  for  rehabili- 
tating those  with  leprosy  is  showing  gratifying  results.  American  surgeons  who 
have  visited  his  project  and  worked  with  Dr.  Brand  are  coming  back  to  the 
United  States  to  use  the  skills  which  they  have  learned  there  and  to  further  the 
rehabilitation  research  they  are  doing  here.  The  interchange  of  research  experts 
from  this  country  and  from  the  countries  where  the  international  rehabilitation 
research  projects  are  being  carried  on,  is  one  of  the  most  important  derivations 
of  this  program.  The  program  level  which  we  have  projected  for  next  year  will 
support  the  interchange  of  about  80  research  experts. 

The  backup  support  in  hard  dollars  ($100,000)  for  the  international  research 
program  is  continued  at  the  same  level  as  last  year.  This  enables  us  to  buy  a 
piece  of  equipment  for  a research  project  which  cannot  be  bought  with  the  foreign 
currency  or  to  finance  the  stay  in  this  country  of  the  visiting  foreign  research 
scientist.  All  of  this  $100,000  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

The  funds  for  administering  all  the  VRA  programs  are  included  in  this  one 
appropriation.  The  request  for  next  year  of  $3,160,000  provides  for  an  increase 
of  18  positions.  The  total  staff  for  next  year  including  5 positions  for  which 
we  reimburse  other  agencies  in  only  273.  The  VRA  responsibilities  continue 
to  multiply  as  the  Federal-State  programs  expand,  as  the  domestic  research 
and  international  program  becomes  more  varied  and  complex,  as  the  training 
program  expands  into  new  areas  such  as  mental  retardation,  as  programs  such 
as  the  number  of  special  research  and  training  centers  increases.  The  staff  which 
is  available  to  administer  this  program  is  spread  thinner  each  year.  The  addi- 
tional positions  we  are  requesting  would  go  to  staffing  the  increased  effort  we  are 
planning  in  mental  retardation,  in  administering  the  increasing  volume  of 
research  and  training  applications  and  ongoing  projects,  and  in  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  State  YR  agencies. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

An  appropriation  of  $100,100,000  is  requested  for  grants  to  States  in  1965 — 
$97,100,000  for  the  basic  support  program  under  section  2 and  $3  million  for 
extension  and  improvement  projects  under  section  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

Sec.  2.  Basic  support  grants 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Allotment  hasp.  . _ 

$110, 000, 000 
71, 240, 000 

$140, 000, 000 
85,  700, 000 

$175, 000, 000 
97, 100, 000 

Appropriation 

Federal  grants 

71, 038,  954 
44,  597, 871 

85,  700,  000 
53,  500,  000 

97, 100, 000 
60,  600, 000 

State  matching  funds  ___._  _ ._  ....  __  _ 

Total  funds  available.  _.  _ _ _____ 

115,  636,  825 

139, 200,  000 

157,  700,  000 

A total  of  110,136  disabled  persons  were  rehabilitated  by  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  in  1963,  an  increase  of  almost  8,000  over  1962  and  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  that  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  has  made 
substantial  increases  over  a previous  year.  An  additional  2,541  persons  who 
were  not  clients  of  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  were  rehabilitated  in  1963 
through  grants  for  research  or  demonstrations  projects — making  a total  of 
112,677  disabled  persons  rehabilitated.  In  addition,  there  were  (1)  19,389 
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persons  placed  in  employment  but  not  counted  as  “rehabilitated”  since  suffi- 
cient time  bad  not  elapsed  to  prove  that  their  employment  was  satisfactory, 
and  (2)  22,960  persons  who  had  received  rehabilitation  services  but  who  had 
not  yet  been  placed  in  employment. 

About  400,000  (368,789)  disabled  persons  received  rehabilitation  services  from 
the  State  agencies  under  the  grants  to  States  program.  An  additional  25,000 
received  services  through  the  research  and  demonstration  program,  making  a 
total  of  393,789,  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  1962. 

Continued  increases  are  being  made  in  the  number  of  severely  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated.  The  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  in  1963 
was  over  10  times  the  number  rehabilitated  in  1955  (5,900  compared  with  531) 
and  an  increase  of  33  percent  over  1962.  A total  of  7,000  mentally  retarded 
individuals  were  rehabilitated  in  1963  when  those  who  have  mental  retarda- 
tion as  a secondary  disabling  condition  are  included.  The  number  of  persons 
with  mental  illness  rehabilitated  increased  more  than  four  times  (9,400  as  com- 
pared with  2,041)  ; the  number  of  deaf  persons  rehabilitated  doubled  (2,100 
as  compared  with  927).  About  30,800  or  almost  30  percent  of  the  110,136 
persons  rehabilitated  were  45  years  or  older  and  22,000,  or  20  percent,  were 
under  20  years  of  age.  State  by  State,  the  rate  of  increase  varies.  The  pro- 
gram yields  valuable  benefits  to  the  disabled  individuals,  and  to  the  economy 
and  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Approximately  19,000,  or  an  increase  of  7 percent  over  1962,  of  those  rehabili- 
tated were  receiving  public  support  at  acceptance  or  during  rehabilitation. 
The  support  of  these  persons  was  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $20  million  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  funds.  The  cost  of  rehabilitating  19,271  people  receiv- 
ing public  support  was  $20.4  million  in  1963. 

The  professional  occupations  that  are  in  short  supply,  such  as  engineering, 
teaching,  medicine,  and  related  health  activities  received  5,400  persons.  Over 

15.000  went  into  the  skilled  trades  and  9,800  into  agriculture.  Others  went  into 
the  semiprofessional,  semiskilled,  and  service  occupations. 

The  total  group  will  contribute  about  155  million  man-hours  per  year  to 
the  Nation’s  productive  effort  and  have  increased  their  annual  earning  rate 
from  $46  million  before  rehabilitation  to  $232  million.  Over  72  percent  of  the 
110,136  persons  rehabilitated  were  not  working  at  the  time  they  were  accepted 
for  services  ; the  remainder  were  working  at  very  low  wages. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  it  is  estimated  that  121,000  disabled  persons,  an  increase 
of  10  percent  over  1963,  will  be  rehabilitated  under  the  expanded  Federal  and 
State  support  that  will  be  available.  In  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  expansion 
will  coninue  with  the  rehabilitation  of  133,000  disabled  people. 

State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  taking  an  active  part  in  increasing  rehabili- 
tation resources.  Since  1955  they  have  invested  $17  million  in  the  establishment 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Some  of  these  facilities  are  State  agency  operated ; others 
are  operated  by  public  or  private  agencies  from  which  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  purchase  services.  These  facilities  not  only  assist  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  client’s  rehabilitation  potential,  but  are  essential  in  providing  training 
of  the  disabled  individual. 

In  1963,  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  sent  over  27,000  persons 
to  workshops  which  provide  evaluation  and  training  services  and  to  rehabilitation 
facilities,  spending  over  $11  million  for  securing  services.  In  1955  the  agencies 
reported  that  2,500  clients  were  served  at  such  centers  with  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately $850,000.  For  the  entire  period,  1955-63,  a cumulative  number  of 

111.000  clients  were  served  at  facilities  at  a cost  of  approximately  $42  million. 

In  1963,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  man-years  worked  by  State  agency  em- 
ployees totaled  8,000  including  those  under  sections  2,  3,  4,  and  employees  working 
in  the  BOASI  disability  determination  units.  A total  of  1,000  of  the  staff  were 
located  at  State  agency  operated  rehabilitation  facilities ; about  25  percent  of 
the  counseling  staff  handled  specialized  caseloads  dealing  with  a particular  dis- 
ability or  group  of  the  disabled. 

The  1963  fiscal  year  was  marked  by  many  changes,  innovations  and  improve- 
ments. In  many  ways,  it  was  the  best  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  program. 
A greater  number  of  persons  was  provided  a wider  range  of  services  than  during 
any  single  previous  year.  The  ability  to  serve  difficult  cases  has  grown  im- 
measurably. There  is  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  young  people  being 
served  and  although  they  are  requiring  more  intensive  staff  effort,  in  the  long 
term  they  will  undoubtedly  produce  many  well-adjusted,  well-rounded,  and 
capable  persons  who  will  be  among  the  more  successful  rehabilitants  in  the 
future. 
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Following  are  some  examples  that  are  typical  of  the  Nation  as  a whole  of  the 
way  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  bringing  together  money,  atten- 
tion, and  considerable  skill  of  the  staff  on  the  more  difficult  problems. 

The  mentally  retarded 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  been  reporting  remarkable 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  mentally  retarded.  Activities  are  varied 
but  they  fall  generally  into  a five-pronged  attack  on  the  problem. 

First,  and  what  is  most  widespread  throughout  the  country,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  active  relationships  between  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies and  education  agencies  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  existing  services  and 
to  introduce  new  services  and  programs.  Some  have  been  initiated  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  others  have  covered  all  disabilities  found  in  special  education 
classes.  Some  programs  have  been  undertaken  on  a statewide  basis  and  some  in 
one  city,  or  one  school  in  a city. 

The  second  prong  of  the  attack  is  through  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  especially  designed  to  meet  the  evaluation,  training,  and  other  reha- 
bilitation needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  These  facilities  include  rehabilitation 
centers  with  comprehensive  services,  sometimes  located  in  State  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  occupational  training  centers,  workshops,  halfway  houses 
and  other  specialized  facilities.  About  half  of  the  States  have  given  financial 
assistance  to  other  public  or  to  private  agencies  to  establish  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Several  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  also  operate 
such  facilities  in  close  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

The  third  prong  of  the  attack  has  been  centered  on  the  assignment  of  special 
counselors  to  work  closely  with  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  fourth  method  has  been  to  improve  the  counselor  skill  and  techniques  of 
offering  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the  client.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  inservice  training  programs  and  through  closer  working  relation- 
ships with  other  groups  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  fifth  and  undoubtedly  the  most  rewarding  in  the  long  run,  will  be  the 
results  from  the  efforts  being  spent  in  the  research  and  demonstration  program. 

The  mentally  ill 

Intensive  efforts  in  working  with  the  mentally  ill  are  resulting  in  substantial 
advances  in  serving  this  severe  disability.  These  efforts  include  the  assignment 
of  special  counselors  to  State  hospitals  and  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Examples  of  the  progress  being  made  in  various  States  are  numerous.  Dela- 
ware reports  that  17  percent  of  their  1963  rehabilitations  were  mentally  ill 
persons.  South  Carolina’s  facility  in  the  State  hospital  rehabilitated  250  men- 
tally ill  persons  last  year.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are  establishing  facilities 
in  their  mental  hospitals.  Pennsylvania  has  been  conducting  a specialized  pro- 
gram by  the  assignment  of  counselors  to  17  State  mental  hospitals.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  that  the  agency  is  planning  to  expand  the  program 
by  the  assignment  of  additional  counselors  to  the  hospitals  where  more  staff  is 
needed. 

Pul)lic  ivelfare  recipients 

Last  year  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  placed  special  em- 
phasis in  its  thinking,  planning,  and  action  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
public  assistance  recipients.  This  emphasis  is  not  new — rather  one  of  greater 
depth  and  intensity.  For  many  years  both  rehabilitation  and  welfare  agencies 
have  worked  together  with  gratifying  results  at  all  governmental  levels.  The 
number  of  rehabilitated  recipients  of  public  support  has  increased  from  4 per- 
cent of  the  45,000  rehabilitants  in  1945  to  19,000  or  almost  20  percent  of  the 
110,136  rehabilitants  in  1963.  Within  these  percentages,  however,  there  are 
wide  variations  in  State  agency  capacity  and  effort  to  achieve  maximum  results. 
To  expand  these  percentages  and  to  stimulate  all  State  agencies  to  greater 
effort  are  objectives  for  the  coming  year. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  development  of  a new  series  of  demonstration 
projects  made  possible  by  demonstration  grants  based  on  a guide  developed 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  which  had  as  its  purpose  the 
restoration  of  disabled  welfare  clients  to  employment  and  greater  self-sufficiency. 
The  number  of  these  projects  has  grown  from  a single  project  in  1 county  to 
projects  in  12  States  involving  over  20  cities  or  counties.  The  projects  provide 
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for  intensive  rehabilitation  services  including  evaluations,  counseling,  physical 
restoration,  training,  and  other  benefits  needed  to  get  the  disabled  welfare  client 
into  a job  he  can  do  well.  Having  proven  their  value,  it  is  expected  that  more 
States,  and  eventually  all,  will  incorporate  similar  activities  in  their  ongoing 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

In  the  context  of  public  concern  for  rehabilitation  and  the  specific  provisions 
of  welfare  legislation  it  is  important  for  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to 
take  initiative  in  strengthening  relationships  with  welfare  agencies.  They  will 
be  taking  every  possible  step  to  develop  and  maintain  a strong  cooperative  arrange- 
ment whereby  prompt  and  effective  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  pro- 
vided to  disabled  public  assistance  recipients  who  can  be  restored  to  employ- 
ment. These  steps  will  range  from  statewide  joint  planning  at  top  administra- 
tive levels  to  specific  intensive  effort  as  in  cooperative  projects,  the  development  of 
cooperative  agreements,  joint  staff  training,  joint  consideration  of  policies  and 
instructions  of  both  agencies  that  might  affect  the  disabled  needy  person’s 
chances  of  returning  to  employment,  and  a range  of  related  activities.  How  well 
rehabilitation  objectives  will  be  realized  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
wise  application  of  staff,  skill,  technical,  and  budget  resources  of  both  welfare 
and  rehabilitation  agencies  to  the  problems  of  the  disabled  welfare  client. 

The  blind 

In  1963,  the  State  agencies  rehabilitated  4,805  blind  persons.  Although  this 
was  not  a large  increase  in  numbers,  it  is  significant  in  that  it  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  the  staff  to  carry  increased  workload  and  more  difficult  cases. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  requires  not  only  time  and  funds  but  an  adequate 
staff  with  considerable  skill  and  patience.  Many  of  the  blind  clients  in  the 
caseload  have  severe  secondary  handicaps  that  outweigh  the  primary  handicap 
of  blindness  in  the  early  stages  of  working  with  the  client.  The  types  of  second- 
ary handicaps  run  the  entire  gamut  of  disabilities — mental  involvement,  hearing 
loss,  aging,  alcoholism,  multiple  sclerosis,  diabetes,  cardiacs,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  is  a read- 
ily available  source  of  high-quality  vocational  training.  With  increasing 
emphasis  on  specialization,  the  blind  person  seeking  a job  must  be  at  least  as 
well  prepared  as  his  sighted  competitor  if  he  is  to  overcome  employer  resistance. 
Past  efforts  to  utilize  local  vocational  schools  have  met  with  only  partial  success, 
primarily  because  of  the  small  number  of  students  involved  and  the  inability 
of  the  schools  to  provide  necessary  instructor  time  and  curriculum  modifications 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  student.  The  establishment  of  such  regional 
training  programs  as  the  one  at  Wahpeton.  N.  Dak.,  is  one  of  the  solutions  to 
this  problem.  It  provides  training  in  a well-recognized  trade  school  and  serves 
blind  students  from  a number  of  States. 

The  agencies  serving  the  blind  are  maintaining  close  relationships  with  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  public  schools.  Skilled  counselors  are  assigned  to 
work  with  the  blind  youth  in  order  to  provide  the  services  necessary  for  a con- 
sistent rehabilitation  program  through  high  school  and  certain  areas  of  higher 
education  where  required.  Experience  has  shown  that  intensive  counseling,  job 
information  early  in  high  school,  actual  job  exposure  and  experience,  and  sum- 
mer employment  all  are  building  toward  a sound  vocational  choice  at  the  time 
of  the  student’s  graduation. 

The  State  agencies  reported  another  successful  year  with  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  in  1963,  setting  a new  high  with 
2,365  vending  stands  on  Federal  and  other  property  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  of  the  end  of  1963,  the  program  had  a gross  business  of  $50  million 
with  over  2,500  operators  earning  an  annual  average  rate  of  $4,400. 

The  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 

The  severity  of  the  disability  of  deafness  is  multiplied  by  the  lack  of  the  ability 
to  communicate  and  the  shortage  of  training  and  rehabilitation  techniques 
available.  These  and  other  special  problems  that  have  to  be  overcome  in  order 
to  more  adequately  serve  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  are  being  attacked  in 
several  ways. 

State  agencies  have  increasingly  used  special  training  to  prepare  counselors 
for  serving  deaf  clients.  For  example,  extra  training  in  psychological  testing 
is  needed  in  counseling  the  deaf.  A standard  battery  of  tests  often  rates  the 
deaf  below  normal  due  to  communication  problems  and  a lack  of  understanding 
abstract  ideas.  These  trained  counselors  are  being  assigned  to  special  schools 
and  rehabilitation  centers  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  to  serve  the  deaf  in  the  general 
caseload. 
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Training  deaf  persons  requires  special  knowledge  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  usual  communications.  Existing  training  courses  often  are  of  little  value 
with  this  group  of  the  disabled.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide 
meaningful  training  for  deaf  clients.  In  Minnesota  a group  schooling  program 
was  established  in  a business  school  to  minimize  the  confusion  and  frustrations 
of  a lone  deaf  student  in  a training  program.  The  Pennsylvania  State  agency 
obtained  permission  to  have  an  interpreter  for  deaf  clients  at  civil  service 
examinations,  automobile  drivers’  examinations,  workmen’s  compensation  hear- 
ings, and  unemployment  compensation  hearings. 

Facilities  to  serve  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  are  being  used  more  and 
more.  Speech  and  hearing  facilities  have  long  existed  and  the  continued 
increase  is  making  their  services  available  to  a greater  percentage  of  the  dis- 
abled. Facilities  to  serve  the  deaf  have  been  long  in  coming  but  States  such  as 
Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  are  now  pioneering  in 
providing  evaluation  and  training  services  for  the  deaf  in  a facility  setting. 

From  the  period  1955  through  1963  approximately  $3  million  was  invested  in 
hearing  and  speech  centers  and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  the  deaf  from  Federal 
and  State  funds  under  the  basic  support  and  extension  and  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

BO  AS  I disability  determination  program 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  all  but  five  States  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  evaluating  each  person  that  applies  for  disability  benefits  under 
OASI  in  order  to  assess  their  rehabilitation  potential.  During  1963,  456,000  cases 
were  evaluated  and  screened  to  identify  those  who  appear  to  have  some  rehabili- 
tation potential.  As  the  result  of  this  screening  some  48,800  were  considered  to 
have  rehabilitation  potential  and  were  accepted  into  the  referral  loads  of  the 
State  agencies.  During  1963,  110,136  persons  were  rehabilitated  of  which  8,666 
were  OASI  applicants. 

Through  the  research  and  demonstration  program  and  through  administrative 
studies,  there  is  continuing  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  promote 
better  and  more  efficient  methods  for  evaluating  the  disability  and  rehabilitation 
potential  of  disabled  applicants,  giving  special  attention  to  the  quality  and  con- 
tent of  information  developed  for  these  purposes ; to  interest  applicants  in  re- 
habilitation before  their  benefit  status  is  determined : and  to  develop  special  and 
unique  rehabilitation  evaluation,  counseling,  and  placement  methods  to  make 
better  and  more  purposeful  use  of  professional  staff  in  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  this  group. 

Three  major  ongoing  research  projects  are  concerned  with  evaluating  dis- 
ability and  rehabilitation  potential  of  disability  applicants.  Eleven  ongoing 
projects  are  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  severely  disabled  OASI  bene- 
ficiaries can  be  rehabilitated  through  the  provision  of  concentrated  and  intensive 
services.  A demonstration  project  is  starting  focused  on  personal  adjustment 
counseling  and  placement  services  for  disability  applicants  who  appear  to  need 
only  these  services.  Under  development  is  an  administrative  study  designed  to 
stimulate  applicants’  interest  in  rehabilitation  before  their  benefit  status  is  deter- 
mined. These  and  other  efforts  are  directed  toward  improving  evaluation  and 
services  techniques  and  increasing  the  rehabilitations  of  disability  applicants. 

Lat)or-reliaMlitation  relationship 

In  recent  years  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  stressed  in- 
creasingly the  importance  of  developing  a closer  working  relationship  between 
organized  labor  and  the  public  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Aimed 
broadly  at  orienting  key  personnel  throughout  the  labor  hierarchy  on  the  eco- 
nomic, humanitarian,  and  sociological  benefits  to  be  gained  through  full  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  rehabilitation  principles  and  methods,  the  ultimate 
focus  is  upon  improving  and  facilitating  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  union  members  and  their  families. 

In  order  to  determine  how  best  to  establish  a closer  and  more  productive  labor- 
rehabilitation  liaison,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  sponsored  a 
National  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  and  Labor  Health  Services  to  formulate  a 
platform  for  action.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  leaders  from  all  concerned 
organizations  and  agencies  at  this  highly  significant  conference  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  December  1959,  came  the  guidelines  which  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  has  since  been  pursuing.  The  approach  has  been  based  on  a co- 
ordinated pattern  involving  effective  utilization  of  the  training  and  research  and 
demonstration  grants  to  complement  this  urogram  effort. 
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Included  in  the  broad  range  of  activities  which  have  been  conducted  with  the 
support  of  training  funds  to  bring  about  this  closer  affinity  between  organized 
labor  and  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  a 
series  of  labor  rehabilitation  institutes  and  seminars  in  key  cities  across  the 
country.  Among  the  other  activities  has  been  a rehabilitation  workshop  for 
administrators  of  prepaid  group  health  plans  which  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  into  clearer  perspective  as  an  integral  phase  of 
medical  care,  and  has  enlightened  organized  labor  on  the  advisability  of  securing 
a provision  of  rehabilitation  in  its  group  health  plans.  A National  Institute  on 
Rehabilitation  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
last  year  brought  together  the  Nation’s  leading  authorities  in  medicine,  law, 
insuarnce,  labor,  management,  rehabilitation,  and  government  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  fostering  a greater  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  within  State 
workmen’s  compensation  systems.  The  report  on  this  institute,  “Rehabilitating 
the  Disabled  Worker — A Platform  for  Action,”  is  contributing  substantially  to 
our  body  of  knowledge  in  this  field. 

Research  and  demonstration  grants,  too,  have  been  used  to  excellent  advanatge 
in  this  program  area.  A project  at  the  Sidney  Hillman  Health  Center  in  New 
York  City  has  been  concerned  with  determining  the  incidence  of  disability  among 
union  members  and  their  facilies.  Vocational  Reahbilitation  Administration 
has  also  recently  made  a demonstration  grant  to  the  New  York  “City”  Central 
Labor  Council  (AFL-CIO)  for  the  establishment  of  a highly  coordinated  re- 
ferral system  designed  to  meet  all  rehabilitation  needs  of  organized  labor  in  a 
large  metropolis. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  alert  to  the  necessity  for  a 
continuing  emphasis  in  this  program  area  if  the  considerable  gains  already  made 
are  to  be  consolidated  and  expanded.  The  intense  interest  in  learning  more 
about  rehabilitation  encountered  among  labor  leaders  and  local  union  counselors 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have 
come  to  see  more  clearly  the  vital  role  that  organized  labor  can  play  in  the 
health  and  welfare  activity  of  a community.  A National  Labor  Conference  on 
Rehabilitation  called  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  December  1963  in  New  York  City  is  one 
more  tangible  indication  of  the  importance  organized  labor  assigns  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  a benefit  which  must  be  made  available  to  the  disabled  worker 
and  his  family.  Here  again  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  occu- 
pied a prominent  role  in  the  confreence,  which  marked  an  important  milestone 
in  implementing  the  guidelines  for  action  developed  at  Atlantic  City  4 years  ago. 

Impact  of  the  research  and  training  programs  on  the  State  agencies 

Research  and  demonstration  program. — The  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  had  a twofold  impact  on  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies — 
on  new  techniques  for  improving  services  provided  through  research  and  on  the 
use  of  prototypes  of  selected  demonstration  projects. 

The  prototype  is  proving  a very  effective  means  of  stimulating  rehabilitation 
activities  in  areas  of  special  need.  Categories  receiving  emphasis  under  current 
selected  demonstration  prototypes  with  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
include  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  recipients  of  public  assistance, 
coordinated  progarms  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  special  education  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  a work  experience  program  for  the  mentally  retarded 
in  their  last  year  of  school,  and  services  to  the  aging  and  chronically  ill  persons 
receiving  OASI  disability  benefits. 

Many  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  proving  the  feasibility 
of  rehabilitating  the  severely  disabled  by  actually  providing  services  and  re- 
habilitating severely  disabled  persons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  projects  of  this 
nature  supported  in  1963  provided  services  to  a total  of  25,000  disabled  persons 
and  rehabilitated  5,176.  About  13,000  of  those  receiving  services  and  2,500  of 
those  rehabilitated  were  not  clients  of  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  were 
rehabilitated  only  as  a result  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects. 

Training  program. — Placement : In  fiscal  year  1963  a major  new  activity  was 
initiated : developing  specialized  training  for  counselors  in  State  agencies  who 
desired  to  gain  a higher  level  of  skill  in  placement.  There  were  576  traineeships 
awarded  for  this  purpose.  Multiregional  training  programs  were  established 
at  four  universities  for  State  directors,  supervisors  of  inservice  training,  district 
supervisors,  and  counselors  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a core  of  knowledgeable 
individuals  who  could  carry  on  similar  training  at  the  regional  and/or  State 
agency  levels.  During  1964  training  programs  will  be  provided  regionally  for 
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larger  numbers  of  supervisors  and  counselors  so  that  the  program  might  be 
extended  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  State’s  professional  personnel.  During 
1965  it  is  anticipated  that  the  placement  training  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
State’s  staff  development  program  with  some  emphasis  on  regional  training 
programs  where  necessary. 

The  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Services  : Annually  since  1947  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  has  sponsored  a training  activity  known  as  the 
guidance,  training,  and  placement  workshop.  This  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  program  standards  and  providing  materials  that  could  be  used  in  the 
development  of  staff.  In  1963  this  activity  was  reconstituted  under  the  title  of 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Services.  The  format  of  the  institute  involves  the 
activity  throughout  the  year  of  at  least  three  study  groups  for  the  development 
of  materials  on  a variety  of  preselected  subjects  which  would  be  suitable  for  use 
in  staff  training  programs.  This  will  be  continued  as  an  annual  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  activity  including  the  provision  of  financial  sup- 
port for  the  study  group  meetings  and  for  the  publication  of  materials  that  are 
developed.  The  study  group  reports  are  presented  to  a National  Institute  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  in  May  of  each  year.  This  activity  is  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  initiative  of  State  agency  personnel  in  producing  a standard  for 
program  development  and  staff  training. 

Public  assistance  recipients : In  1963  following  the  passage  of  the  1962  Welfare 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  State  directors  met  in  three  triregional 
training  sessions  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
might  effectively  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the  return  of  welfare 
recipients  to  productive  activity.  During  1964  regional  and  State  training  pro- 
grams are  being  carried  out  which  combine  the  key  personnel  of  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  public  assistance  agencies.  During  1965  efforts  will  be 
intensified  to  develop  cooperative  activities  at  the  State  and  local  levels  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  welfare  applicants  and  recipients  that  are 
rehabilitated  into  productive  employment. 

Mental  illness : To  more  nearly  meet  the  demand  for  rehabilitation  counselors 
skilled  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  individuals  recovering  from  mental 
illness,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  inaugurated  a new  program 
of  traineeships  designed  to  give  counselors  employed  in  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  an  opportunity  to  secure  additional  training  in  psychiatric 
rehabilitation.  Training  units  for  counselor-interns  were  established  in  three 
university  departments  of  psychiatry  associated  with  comprehensive  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Sixteen  trainees  representing  14  State  agencies  completed  the  psy- 
chiatric internship  program  during  this  first  year. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  grants  to  States  in  1965  includes  $97,100,000 
for  basic  support  grants  under  section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
This  estimate  was  developed  from  the  program  plans  submitted  by  the  States 
and  is  based  on  an  allotment  of  $175  million.  It  includes  an  estimated  $900,000 
to  match  State  funds  in  those  States  which  estimate  that  the  State  funds  avail- 
able will  be  more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  match  their  alloments  on  the 
basis  of  $175  million. 

The  funds  requested  will  enable  State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  to 
continue  their  forward  movement  in  developing  resources  and  programs  needed 
to  rehabilitate  the  severely  disabled  and  to  increase  the  number  of  disabled 
successfully  rehabilitated  into  employment. 

SECTION  3.  EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  $3  million  appropriation  requested  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
program  for  1965  is  the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  in  1964. 

Approximately  90  projects  were  supported  under  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment program  during  1963,  half  of  which  were  continued  from  the  previous  year 
and  half  were  new  projects.  There  have  been  over  400  extension  and  improve- 
ment projects  sponsored  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  with  about  one-third  for  the  establishment  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops.  Projects  have  included  remodeling,  al- 
tering, equipping,  or  staffing  agency-operated  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  facili- 
ties, in  order  to  provide  training,  evaluation,  or  adjustment  services  for  disabled 
clients.  The  use  of  rehabilitation  facilities  has  made  a marked  impact  on  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled  and  has  substantially  increased 
the  total  number  of  rehabilitations. 
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New  Jersey  has  used  most  of  its  extension  and  improvement  funds  since  1955 
to  support  over  20  different  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops.  A recent 
survey  of  10  of  these  facilities  disclosed  that  the  number  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation clients  served  rose  from  31  in  1956  to  341  in  1962.  The  Ohio  agency  also 
gives  credit  to  the  use  of  facilities  enabling  them  to  increase  placement  of  their 
clients. 

One-third  of  the  400  projects  permitted  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  assign  counselors  and  other  specialized  staff  to  serve  various  disability  groups, 
such  as  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill,  the  mentally  retarded,  cerebral  palsied, 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  blind.  The  specialized  counselors  serving  a 
particular  disability  group  have  not  only  improved  the  quality  of  the  services 
but  have  also  increased  the  number  of  severely  disabled  being  served. 

Other  extension  and  improvement  projects  have  allowed  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  extend  and  improve  their  programs  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Some  have  established  new  local  and  district  offices — thus  bringing 
services  to  many  rural  and  outlying  areas.  As  a result  of  special  surveys  and 
studies  some  agencies  were  better  equipped  to  solve  problems  in  administrative, 
fiscal,  and  statistical  areas.  As  a result  of  special  surveys  and  studies  some 
agencies  were  better  equipped  to  solve  problems  in  administrative,  fiscal,  and 
statistical  areas.  Several  of  the  agencies  used  extension  and  improvement 
funds  to  develop  and  improve  their  working  relationships  with  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  such  as  cooperative  undertakings  with  the  fields  of  special 
education,  the  employment  services,  and  public  welfare. 

Greater  emphasis  in  placement  of  the  rehabilitated  client  is  being  made  with 
agencies  using  extension  and  improvement  funds  to  stress  the  vital  step  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  process.  Some  agencies  assigned  a special  counselor 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  placement  activity.  Others  initiated  surveys  of  local 
businesses  and  industries  in  order  to  find  suitable  employment  opportunities  that 
might  be  adaptable  to  on-the-job  training  facilities  for  prospective  clients.  One 
such  study  was  made  by  the  Arizona  agency  in  a survey  of  the  Phoenix  area 
to  seek  employment  opportunities  for  mental  retardates.  Over  160  businesses 
were  contacted  and  most  of  these  the  employers  had  had  no  prior  knowledge  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program;  about  half  agreed  to  hire  adequately 
trained  mentally  retarded  persons. 

Following  is  a breakdown  of  the  1963  projects  by  disability  group  served  and 
type  of  activity  performed : 


Summary  by  types  of  projects 

By  disability  served: 

Aged 2 

Blind 17 

Cerebral  palsy 1 

Deaf 3 

Mentally  and  emotionally  ill 9 

Mentally  retarded 11 

Multidisabilities 24 

General  improvement  of  program  services 22 

Total 89 

By  type  of  activity: 

Establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops 18 

Small  business  and  vending  stand  programs 4 

Public  information  and  public  relations 4 

Placement 9 

Public  or  private  cooperative  relationships 5 

Assignment  of  specialized  staff  or  counselors 37 

Other  general  program  improvements 12 

Total 89 
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RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

An  appropriation  of  $40,620,000  is  requested  for  1965,  an  increase  of  $5,810,000 
over  the  1964  appropriation.  Of  the  total  requested  for  1965,  $17,200,000  is  for 
research  grants  and  demonstrations,  $19,935,000  is  for  training  and  traineeships, 
$3,385,000  is  for  the  special  rehabilitation  research  and  training  centers,  and 
$100,000  is  for  domestic  support  of  the  special  foreign  currency  research  and 
training  program.  These  activities  are  conducted  under  authority  of  sections  4 
and  7 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  These  activities  are  described  in  detail  below. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  $17.2  million  requested  for  research  and  demonstrations  for  1965  will  sup- 
port a total  of  432  projects,  an  increase  of  44  over  the  1964  program  level. 

In  arriving  at  the  1965  estimate  of  $17.2  million,  a careful  and  detailed  analysis 
was  made.  This  included,  for  each  disability  group,  a review  of  outstanding 
problems  of  rehabilitation,  accomplishments  to  date  and  expectations  under  the 
current  program,  and  the  types  of  projects  which  would  be  most  effective  in 
furthering  the  program.  Accordingly,  the  1965  estimates  provide  for  special 
emphasis  on  demonstrations  in  the  fields  of  mental  retardation,  mental  illness, 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients,  and  the  totally  and 
partially  deaf.  It  is  also  planned  to  stress  special  studies  of  the  techniques  of 
rehabilitation  medicine. 

PROGRAM  PURPOSES 

The  research  and  demonstration  program  is  providing  the  opportunity  for 
increasing  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  rehabilitation  services  in  any  subject 
or  geographic  area  where  acceleration  of  the  public  rehabilitation  program  is 
needed.  The  pilot  or  demonstration  projects,  because  they  include  new  types  of 
activity,  make  it  possible  to  introduce  new  services  into  the  program  of  selected 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  which  may  be  lagging  in  the  provision 
of  such  services.  The  selected  demonstration  (discussed  below)  is  particularly 
effective  for  this  purpose. 

Because  the  program  uses  both  research  and  demonstration  projects,  careful 
distinctions  are  made  in  the  functions  of  each. 

1.  Research. — Research  projects  are  those  intended  to  (a)  yield  new  facts, 
principles,  and  theories;  (b)  develop  or  improve  devices  or  practices  requiring 
organized  application  of  scientific  evaluation  of  existing  devices  or  practices. 

2.  Demonstration. — Demonstration  projects  are  those  intended  to  apply  results 
derived  from  previous  research  or  successful  practice  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing general  understanding  and  adoption  of  the  selected  practices.  Such  prac- 
tices must  (a)  represent  an  advance  over  other  methods;  (b)  have  validity 
based  on  research  or  extensive  successful  experience;  and  (c)  be  generalizable 
to  many  service  situations. 

3.  Selected  demonstrations. — In  order  to  use  the  demonstration  technique  to 
direct  new  methods  into  program  areas  chosen  by  YRA  on  a planned  basis,  a 
series  of  “selected  demonstrations”  had  been  established.  A selected  demonstra- 
tion is  a service  project  the  methods  of  which  were  developed  in  previous  suc- 
cessful research  or  organized  practice  and  which  otherwise  meets  the  criteria 
for  a demonstration.  These  methods  and  other  essential  factors  of  the  prototype 
program  are  analyzed  and  written  up  by  VRA  staff  as  a guide  to  others  inter- 
ested in  starting  the  new  service  in  their  agencies  and  communities.  After 
termination  of  Federal  support,  local  sponsors  are  expected  to  continue  the 
service  with  local  financing.  Currently,  seven  categories  of  selected  demonstra- 
tions are  available,  providing  services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  those  with  low  vision,  older  disabled,  and  disabled  recipients  of  public 
assistance.  The  categories  of  selected  demonstrations  are  continuously  i& 
viewed,  unproductive  ones  are  dropped,  and  new  groups  are  added. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  planning  and  organization  of  the  program  has  been  strengthened  through 
careful  identification  and  description  of  the  major  rehabilitation  areas  and  prob- 
lems in  which  research  and  demonstrations  can  make  the  greatest  contribution 
in  the  next  5 years.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  special  development  should 
be  pursued  in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation,  mental  illness,  deafness,  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients,  and  in  techniques  of  re- 
habilitation medicine. 
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Mental  retardation 

In  1963,  three  lines  of  important  future  development  were  started  in  the  area 
of  mental  retardation.  These  are : coordination  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
special  education  programs  in  local  schools ; experimentation  with  programed 
vocational  training  methods  and  with  training  of  the  retarded  in  regular  in- 
dustrial process ; and  community  organization  of  comprehensive,  long-term  serv- 
ices. 

Nine  projects  combining  academic  teaching  and  vocational  services  are  under- 
way, six  in  city  or  county  school  systems  and  three  on  a statewide  basis.  In 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Kent  County,  Ohio, 
and  Oklahoma  City,  projects  have  introduced  workshops  or  work-trials  on  com- 
petitive jobs  into  selected  high  schools  together  with  vocational  counseling  and 
job  placement.  In  Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  projects  are  designed 
to  provide  direct  service  or  to  stimulate  eventual  services  in  all  or  a large  part 
of  the  State. 

The  rehabilitation  approach  in  the  Oklahoma  City  project  has  so  impressed  the 
high  school  principal  that  he  has  undertaken  to  revise  the  special  education 
curriculum  along  rehabilitation  lines,  said  other  cities  in  the  State  have  indicated 
intentions  to  adopt  the  methods  developed  in  the  project.  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  State  YRA  will  study  the  effects  of  intensive  case  findings,  counseling,  and 
vocational  services  to  all  retarded  as  well  as  other  disabled  students  needing 
assistance  in  all  high  schools  in  the  State.  The  Alabama  and  Georgia  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  are  working  with  State  education  officials  to  develop 
formats  for  rehabilitation  services  which  can  be  feasibly  introduced  into  many 
local  secondary  school  systems. 

Advanced  experiemental  techniques  for  more  effective  training  of  retardates 
are  underway  in  several  research  projects.  Positive  results  from  such  projects 
will  be  incorporated  into  new  selected  demonstrations  and  reported  for  voluntary 
adoption  by  other  service  activities.  A project  at  the  Human  Resources  Founda- 
tion will  test  programed  teaching  machine  methods  in  training  retardates  to 
perform  skilled  tasks  in  production  of  electronic  components  and  other  pre- 
cision products  in  a competitive  factory  situation.  This  work  will  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  several  small  workshops  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  new  methods  in  the  traditional  workshop.  Even  a modest  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  this  project  would  permit  the  retarded  to  be  trained  for  a much  higher 
level  of  job  and  would  elevate  sheltered  workshop  operations  professionally 
and  economically.  The  Devereux  Schools  at  Devon,  Pa.,  also  are  experimenting 
with  teaching  machines  for  vocational  training.  Another  project  at  MacDonald 
Training  Center,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  evaluating  use  of  motion  pictures  in  teaching 
social  behavior  and  personal  adjustment. 

Two  projects  underway  now  are  designed  as  models  for  community  organiza- 
tion of  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  retarded  in  an  average 
city.  These  are  studies  of  what  it  takes  to  provide  adequate  services  to  all 
retardates  in  the  community.  Numbers  and  types  of  personnel,  facilities,  costs, 
and  administrative  management  requirements  are  determined  for  optimum  levels 
of  service  using  current  techniques  and  involving  all  available  public  and  private 
services  and  resources. 

We  are  confident  that  the  foregoing  projects  experimenting  with  various 
techniques  of  training  will  demonstrate  that  mental  retardates  can  be  trained 
for  satisfactory  employment.  In  addition  to  training,  it  is  essential  to  insure 
that  retarded  youth  will  maintain  themselves  in  employment  and  adjust  both 
to  the  job  and  the  community  at  large.  To  insure  these  objectives  a research 
project  was  initiated  in  1964  to  train  retarded  youngsters  to  develop  a greater 
degree  of  social  insight.  This  project  is  designed  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
retarded  youth  to  interpret  social  situations  appropriately  and  increase  adjust- 
ability in  vocational  and  community  living.  A realistic  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  vocational  opportunities  available  to  retardates  is  very  important 
for  future  adjustment.  Two  projects  designed  to  explore  ways  to  increase  the 
retardates’  understanding  of  vocational  reality  factors  will  start  in  1964.  One 
will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  counseling  on  the  vocational  aspira- 
tions and  realism  of  goals  held  by  retardates ; the  other  is  designed  to  measure 
the  degree  of  vocational  realism  and  determine  the  kinds  of  training  and  guid- 
ance that  increase  realism  among  retardates. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $3,379,000  for  83  projects  in  this  category.  The 
1965  program  will  cover  a wide  range  of  activities  and  will  be  very  much  in  line 
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with  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  and 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  improve  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Mental  illness 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Health,  projects  are  emphasizing  services  in  the  community  to  enable  the 
discharged  patient  to  secure  and  retain  employment  and  the  closer  coordination 
of  a variety  of  rehabilitation  methods  with  the  programs  of  mental  hospitals. 

Experimentation  has  contributed  a variety  of  effective  techniques  of  work 
therapy.  Demonstrations  have  shown  the  stimulation  which  can  be  provided 
to  a hospital  program  by  introducing  vocational  counseling,  training,  group 
therapy,  social  group  work  or  employment  of  patients  in  selected  hospital  oc- 
cupations. The  usefulness  of  sheltered  workshops  has  been  demonstrated  both 
for  patients  still  within  the  hospital  and  for  those  who  have  been  discharged. 

In  addition  to  exploring  various  hospital  and  sheltered  workshop  programs, 
research  inquiring  into  the  effectiveness  of  services  provided  by  half-way  houses 
is  in  process.  The  most  recent  example  of  this  type  of  research  is  a project, 
scheduled  to  start  in  1964,  designed  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  mental 
patients  in  a half-way  house  shift  from  a sick  role  to  the  well  role.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  a better  understanding  of  regenerative  mental  health  processes  will 
result  from  the  research.  Also,  during  1964  a mental  health  hygiene  film  will 
be  produced.  The  film  will  dramatize  and  disseminate  techniques  previously  de- 
veloped by  VRA  projects  conducted  in  New  York  and  Georgia  with  expectation 
that  the  treatment  methods  will  be  adapted  to  settings  in  other  communities. 

Research  is  being  carried  into  the  area  of  disabled  delinquents  or  prison  popula- 
tions. Prevocational  training,  placement  at  discharge,  and  followup  programs 
for  emotionally  disturbed  offenders  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  treatment  in  reducing  recidivism.  With  techniques  and  procedures  developed 
in  an  earlier  research  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  young  offenders,  a project 
is  starting  early  in  1964  which  will  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  older  pris- 
oners in  a State  penitentiary.  Another  new  development  in  progress  is  pro- 
vision of  extended  followup  counseling  services  for  discharged  depressed  mental 
patients. 

From  prototype  experiments  on  work  therapy,  selected  demonstration  of  two 
types  have  been  developed:  nine  work  adjustment  centers  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed workers  and  five  half-way  houses  for  groups  of  employed  patients.  Two 
of  these  have  already  been  taken  over  for  support  by  the  community  and  three 
are  nearly  ready  for  such  support.  In  addition  to  being  taken  over  by  the  com- 
munity, when  the  Federal  support  is  terminated,  these  selected  demonstrations 
provide  a model  of  practical  procedures  which  can  be  feasibly  installed  in  many 
interested  communities.  The  ratio  of  placement  to  persons  serviced  in  such 
centers  is  high  and  service  extends  to  any  emotionally  disturbed  worker  as  well 
as  ex-mental  patients.  Selected  demonstrations  serve  as  a continuing  source  of 
information  for  residents  of  other  communities  interested  in  setting  up  similar 
centers.  Arrangements  are  frequently  made  for  representatives  from  other 
agencies  or  projects  to  observe  the  actual  operation  of  these  new  rehabilitation 
methods. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $2,507,000  for  64  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  VRA  has  had  very 
successful  experience,  through  the  research  and  demonstration  program,  with 
half-way  houses  for  employed  ex-mental  patients  and  workshops  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  In  1965  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  extending  this 
successful  experience. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  deaf 

Research  and  demonstration  in  this  very  difficult  problem  has  the  twofold 
task  of  developing  effective  techniques  for  currently  serving  the  deaf,  and  at  the 
same  time  gaining  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  social  consequences  of, 
and  adaptations  to,  deafness  by  the  individual. 

A VRA  supportd  project  at  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  with 
a special  staff  trained  to  communicate  with  deaf  people  is  continuing  a long-term 
investigation  of  the  adjustment  patterns  among  deaf  people,  and  ways  to  modify 
psychiatric  therapy  to  make  it  effective  with  this  disability  group.  This  pro- 
gram is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  is  attracting  nationwide 
interest.  As  a direct  result  of  the  project,  the  department  of  mental  health  in 
New  York  State  has  now  established  an  experimental  psychiatric  unit  for  deaf 
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persons.  This  experimental  unit  has  become  a model  for  other  States  and  is 
providing  a source  for  training  personnel  to  establish  similar  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

A counseling  center  designed  to  work  with  deaf  people  has  been  established 
on  an  experimental  basis  at  Gallaudet  College.  After  thorough  orientation,  the 
staff  offers  counseling,  guidance,  and  evaluation  to  local  deaf  adults  as  well  as  to 
college  students.  Research  in  this  center  will  provide  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  counseling  and  guidance  services  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country. 
A continuing  research  project  with  the  Michigan  Association  for  Better  Hearing 
at  Lansing  is  concerned  with  ways  to  rehabilitate  the  unschooled  and  severely 
disabled  deaf.  These  researchers  believe  that  by  providing  education  and  train- 
ing in  communication  skills,  problems  of  daily  living  and  personal  adjustment, 
planned  work  experiences  and  counseling,  placement  and  followup,  the  deaf 
under  study  can  be  rehabilitated.  Clients  accepted  for  the  research  study  are 
those  who  have  previously  been  rejected  as  nonfeasible  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment by  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $1,075,000  and  26  projects  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
deaf.  The  increase  from  19  projects  in  1964  to  26  in  1965  emphasizes  an  increased 
recognition  of  the  need  for  special  research  and  demonstration  in  new  areas 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  deaf. 

Rehabilitation  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients 

Recipients  of  public  assistance  who  are  disabled  and  eligible  for  public  reha- 
bilitation services  constitute  a major  population  subgroup  which,  from  all  indi- 
cations, should  benefit  from  aggressive  application  of  the  rehabilitation  approach. 
With  passage  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  and  with  the  national 
interest  in  supplying  more  effective  services  to  welfare  clients,  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  are  being  called  upon  to  set  up  and  deliver  to  clients  of  welfare 
agencies  a greatly  increased  volume  of  specially  organized  services.  Experience 
with  public  assistance  recipients  shows  that  this  population  was  more  difficult 
to  work  with.  They  are  older,  require  more  expensive  case  services,  stay  in  the 
caseload  longer,  and  have  fewer  placements  in  better  type  jobs  than  the  general 
client  population  of  the  State  rehabilitation  programs. 

As  early  as  January  1962,  conferences  of  central  office  and  regional  VRA  per- 
sonnel were  held  to  plan  for  launching  a new  series  of  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  welfare  clients  and  applicants  through 
project  operations  in  cooperation  with  welfare  agencies.  These  projects  will  be 
directed  by  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  with  planned  services  provided  to 
project  clients  by  both  agencies. 

A new  project  in  the  California  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  places 
counselors  in  nine  welfare  offices  in  seven  counties,  which  vary  greatly  in  geog- 
raphy, population  size,  wealth,  industry,  and  rehabilitation  resources,  thus 
providing  an  extensive  field  test  of  rehabilitation  methods. 

Projects  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients 
are  included  in  the  program  category  “New  patterns  of  service”  ($3,080,000  for 
69  projects  in  1965)  and  will  constitute  about  half  of  the  total  for  that  category. 
On  the  basis  of  some  very  interesting  and  successful  projects,  the  VRA  has  de- 
veloped a prototype  applicable  throughout  the  country.  Emphasizing  projects 
based  on  this  prototype  will  do  much  to  increase  the  number  of  recipients  who 
become  self-supporting  and  will  encourage  closer  day-to-day  working  relation- 
ships between  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  State  welfare  agencies.  About 
$1,500,000  for  30  selected  demonstration  projects  are  included  for  1964. 

New  techniques  in  rehabilitation  medicine 

Future  goals  will  continue  to  emphasize  studies  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment or  testing  of  specific  clinical  techniques,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  of  func- 
tional management.  There  is  a continued  need  for  the  familiarity  of  clinicians 
with  the  practical  problems  in  rehabilitation — presumably  more  of  a service 
function  in  research,  but  involving  the  measurement  of  the  impact  of  rehabili- 
tation techniques  at  both  the  organic  and  behavioral  levels  in  terms  of  transla- 
tion of  basic  studies  into  new  methods  and  programs  for  rehabilitation.  Other 
needs  are  the  development  of  criteria  for  screening  admissions,  the  character- 
istics associated  with  rehabilitation  achievement  among  people  with  different 
types  of  disabilities,  epideminological  problems  on  a multidisciplinary  basis,  and 
even  more  specific  studies,  such  as  the  importance  of  low-back  disorders.  Bio- 
physical research  can  include  methods  of  measurement  of  the  rate  of  blood  flow 
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to  small  volumes  of  specific  tissues,  measuring  blood  velocity  in  superficial  veins, 
self-help  designs,  and  continued  development  of  electronic  aids  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

A ccomplishments 

A cornerstone  of  this  approach  has  been  the  use  of  Baylor’s  two  IBM  data  proc- 
essing systems,  a 1401  and  1620,  to  analyze  and  correlate  thousands  of  pieces  of 
data  about  individual  patients.  The  result  has  been  a wealth  of  information  en- 
abling physicians  at  the  Texas  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Research  to  antici- 
pate more  accurately  the  course  of  a disease  and  select  the  treatment  which 
hastens  recovery  without  placing  stresses  on  the  patient’s  system.  This  has 
meant  a direct  reduction  in  hospital  stays  at  TIRR,  sometimes  as  much  as  one- 
half.  This  means  twice  as  many  patients  can  be  treated. 

At  Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  another  YRA  grant 
in  medical  rehabilitation,  workers  in  the  Case  project  are  able  to  maneuver  a 
paralytic’s  arm  encased  in  a metal  splint  framework  by  sending  electric  impulses 
from  a tape  recorder  to  motors  on  the  framework.  Work  is  continuing,  and  it 
may  be  possible  in  5 to  10  years  to  enable  paralytics  to  use  their  paralyzed  arms 
and  legs  by  activating  the  muscles  with  electricity.  The  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  Department  of  Highland  View  Hospital,  part  of  the  hospital  sys- 
tem of  Western  Reserve  University,  is  working  with  Case  on  the  project.  Here 
is  another  example  of  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  research  which 
can  demonstrate  the  goals  and  aims  of  the  YRA  research  and  demonstration 
program. 

The  determination  of  personal  and  environmental  factors  influencing  work 
performances  of  epileptics  is  occurring  at  Columbia  University.  The  University 
of  Washington  is  presenting  significant  data  concerning  the  biophysics  of  micro- 
wave  energy  as  a basis  for  its  therapeutic  application  and  as  a basis  for  control 
of  hazards  associated  with  the  civilian  and  military  use  of  high  energy  radar 
beams.  Especially  useful  to  rehabilitation  team  members  is  an  investigation 
concerned  with  the  cause  and  treatment  of  posttraumatic  epidermoid  cysts  which 
increasingly  hinder  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  leg  amputees. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $1,920,000  for  46  projects  in  this  category.  As  has 
been  mentioned  above,  research  medicine  includes  assessment  of  disability,  as- 
sessment of  efficacy  of  rehabilitation  techniques,  studies  of  the  beginning  of  dis- 
ability, and  assessment  of  organizational  patterns  for  the  management  of  dis- 
ability. In  1965  the  program  will  be  accelerated  in  all  four  of  the  above  sub- 
categories, with  particular  efforts  directed  toward  evaluation  of  disability,  im- 
provement of  medical  rehabilitation  modalities  and  programs,  and  deeper 
understanding  of  the  medical  origins  of  conditions  causing  disability.  Emphasis 
will  be  maintained  on  areas  of  more  severe  disability  and  groups  for  which 
adequate  medical  rehabilitation  methods  and  programs  still  need  to  be  con- 
structed and  tested. 

Speech  and  hearing  disorders 

Persons  with  speech  and  hearing  disorders  form  one  of  the  largest  disability 
groups  in  the  country.  The  prevalence  of  this  handicap  often  goes  unnoticed, 
however,  since  unlike  the  more  obvious  disabilities,  these  problems  do  not  become 
apparent  until  the  person  starts  to  talk.  It  is  estimated  that  about  8 million 
persons  in  this  country  are  afflicted  with  some  sort  of  speech  and  hearing  disorder. 
The  consensus  of  research  and  clinical  opinion  is  that  there  are  three  major 
areas  in  which  rehabilitation  needs  to  be  advanced.  These  are:  new  and  im- 
proved diagnostic  and  evaluation  methods;  alleviation  of  the  critical  shortage 
of  speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation  centers,  particularly  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas ; and  development  of  coordination  of  rehabilitation  service  in  speech 
and  hearing  with  other  types  of  rehabilitation  services  to  insure  total  rehabili- 
tation of  the  individual. 

Good  speech  and  hearing  services  are  available  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  country,  but  there  is  a great  lack  of  service  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  attempting  to  explore,  and  demonstrate  new  ways  of  extending  the  services 
of  well-established  speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation  centers  to  the  general 
population  in  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas  where  such  services  do  not 
exist.  One  way  this  is  being  accomplished  is  through  a grant  of  the  American 
Hearing  Society.  This  VRA  support  has  permitted  them  to  establish  two  experi- 
mental service  units  in  outlying  districts  under  a close  and  continuing  referral 
relationship  with  nearby  speech  and  hearing  centers  which  have  comprehensive 
diagnostic  and  consultant  resources. 
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The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  supported  projects  which 
include  the  areas  of  aphasia,  cleft  palate,  esophageal  speech,  stuttering,  clinical 
instrumentation  in  speech  and  hearing,  lipreading,  auditory  testing  and  training, 
and  speech  discrimination.  One  project  which  holds  promise  for  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  speech  rehabilitation  is  being  conducted  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Cancer  of  the  larynx  often  requires  complete  re- 
moval of  the  larynx  as  a lifesaving  procedure.  As  a consequence,  the  patient  is 
left  without  any  mechanism  for  producing  voice,  or  even  sound.  This  research 
project  is  now  securing  basic  neurophysiologic  information  with  laryngec- 
tomized  animals  and  laryngectomized  patients  about  ways  of  establishing  swal- 
lowing and  voice  production.  Hopefully,  this  research  may  determine  ways  in 
which  voice  can  be  restored  to  this  severely  disabled  group. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $734,000  for  22  projects.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  projects  which  will  continue  to  extend  speech  and  hearing  services  into  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  throughout  the  country.  Research  will  also  be  encouraged 
in  the  physiology  of  speech  formation  and  further  investigation  of  the  psycho- 
logical dynamics  underlying  speech  difficulties,  all  pointing  toward  a smoother 
vocational  adjustment  within  the  community  for  those  with  impaired  speech 
and  hearing. 

Rehabilitation  of  blind  people 

In  planning  a research  and  demonstration  program  relating  to  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  VRA  has  taken  into  account  the  following  problem  areas  : placement 
of  the  blind  worker  in  competitive  employment  in  industrial  and  professional 
fields,  and  in  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits ; and  use  of  psychological  testing, 
and  the  development  of  mobility  in  the  preparation  of  the  blind  for  employment. 
Additional  attention  must  be  given  to  threats  of  automation  for  the  blind,  es- 
pecially those  whose  work  in  business  and  industry  often  becomes  the  first  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  technological  advancement  of  the  automation  process.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  upon  placing  blind  persons  in  professional  jobs  will  reinforce 
the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  VRA  for  the  blind. 

As  an  example  of  these  efforts,  VRA  recently  supported  a planning  meeting 
at  which  specialists  in  computer  programing  and  data  processing  met  to  con- 
sider ways  of  training  the  blind  for  this  rapidly  expanding  technical  profession. 
Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  development  of  specialized  equipment 
which  would  permit  the  blind  worker  to  be  totally  self-sufficient  in  the  perform- 
ance of  computer  tasks  which  normally  require  vision. 

A wide  variety  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  concerned  with  blind- 
ness have  received  support  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
These  have  represented  a collaboration  between  this  Administration  and  a very 
large  number  of  people  who  have  ideas  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Certain  outstanding  results  may  be  cited  : 

(1)  The  completion  of  an  experiment  at  Georgetown  University  has  yielded 
a system  of  teaching  spoken  Russian,  and  spoken  German,  to  blind  students  in 
order  for  them  to  obtain  employment  as  translators  and  teachers.  Plans  are 
now  underway  to  extend  this  kind  of  training  program  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  other  languages. 

(2)  Studies  of  mechanical  and  electronic  devices  for  blind  persons  are  being 
conducted  by  a group  of  research  scientists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

(3)  Another  project  evaluating  a new  tape  reproduction  system  for  provid- 
ing recorded  books  for  blind  persons  is  being  conducted  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Visually  Handicapped  at  Richmond. 

(4)  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  applying  programed  learning  techniques, 
developed  for  the  sighted,  to  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $835,000  for  33  projects.  Increased  research  will 
be  called  on  to  demonstrate  new  and  unique  methods  of  instruction  and  to  test 
their  efficiency.  More  research  is  needed  in  designing  specialized  tools  and  aids 
to  enable  more  of  the  blind  to  work  at  competitive  levels  along  with  the  sighted. 
It  is  anticipated  that  great  demands  will  be  made  on  the  talents  of  engineers 
and  technologists  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  problems  and  limitations  of  the 
blind  to  construct  new  electronic  and  mechanical  devices  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
as  aids  in  mobility  and  environment  orientation.  The  development  of  a compre- 
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hensive  evaluation  and  research  project  for  the  blind  will  also  be  emphasized 
during  1965. 

Older  persons  and  others  with  chronic  and  severe  disabilities 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  effective  rehabilitation  service  by 
the  Federal-State  program  to  older  persons  with  severe  traumatic  or  long-term 
disabilities  or  with  chronic  disease  which  has  reached  disabling  degree.  This 
is  an  increasing  segment  of  the  population.  Since  a high  proportion  of  this 
group  has  multiple  disabling  conditions  and  relatively  unsuccessful  social  and 
work  history,  there  is  high  priority  on  development  of  more  accurate  techniques 
for  making  the  complex  medical,  psychological,  and  vocational  diagnoses  and 
evaluations  on  which  effective  rehabilitation  planning  and  action  must  be  based. 
Also,  this  is  an  area  in  which  methods  of  organizing  and  delivering  services  to 
this  special  population  group  currently  constitute  important  subjects  of  study 
and  demonstration.  Improved  methods  for  evaluation  of  the  severe  and  com- 
plex case  are  being  developed  in  three  coordinated  projects  at  Ohio  State  Re- 
habilitation Center,  the  Kenny  Foundation  (Minneapolis),  and  Tulane  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  These  projects  have  a common  research  design  worked  out 
by  VRA  and  the  project  staffs.  Experimental  subjects  are  limited  to  applicants 
for  OASDI  disability  benefits  to  permit  comparison  of  existing  and  experimental 
methods  for  determining  presence  of  disability  and  rehabilitation  prognosis. 
Representatives  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  have  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  projects  and  continue  to  work  closely  with  VRA  staff. 

Final  published  reports  of  projects  conducted  by  the  Butler  Health  Center, 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  the  Arkansas  State  Rehabilitation  Service  have  documented 
the  effectiveness  of  multidisciplinary  methods  in  working  with  severe  disability 
and  the  importance  of  further  research  in  the  subject. 

Through  another  group  of  11  projects,  based  on  a common  VRA-developed 
design,  technical  and  administrative  methods  and  criteria  are  being  developed 
for  increasing  the  number  of  severely  disabled  served  in  the  regular  State  re- 
habilitation programs.  Eight  of  the  projects  are  based  in  State  agencies,  and 
three  in  comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers  cooperating  with  the  respective 
State  agencies.  In  order  to  concentrate  services  on  cases  going  through  the 
OASDI  program,  the  project  cases  are  limited  to  those  in  which  claims  have 
been  allowed  and  in  which  the  degree  of  disability  is  above  the  disability 
threshold  normally  applied  by  the  State  agency. 

A number  of  projects  are  exploring  relations  between  medical  facilities,  voca- 
tional services,  and  community  conditions  and  services  in  order  to  establish 
continuous  pathways  by  which  the  older  and  chronically  ill  persons  may  progress 
with  planned  assistance  from  hospital  to  home  and  job.  Some  projects,  such 
as  those  conducted  by  Highland  View  Hospital  and  Western  Reserve  University, 
are  concerned  with  basic  understanding  of  nonmedical  factors  in  the  makeup  of 
individuals  and  their  families  which  affect  the  capacity  of  the  disabled  per- 
sons to  maintain  a level  of  functioning  outside  the  hospital.  Other  projects 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  a State  mental  hospital,  at  Bird 
Coler  Hospital,  and  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital,  in  New  York,  are  instituting 
rehabilitation  procedures  as  part  of  the  treatment  program  of  the  hospital,  and 
are  also  concerned  with  organizing  necessary  medical  followup  and  vocational 
and  social  services  which  will  be  needed  after  discharge. 

A project  conducted  by  the  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Department  of  Health 
has  developed  curriculum,  training  methods,  and  professional  certification  pro- 
cedure for  occupational  therapy  aids  to  work  in  nursing  homes.  The  proj- 
ect has  graduated  three  classes,  most  of  whose  members  have  been  employed 
in  nursing  homes  interested  in  providing  more  rehabilitation  services  to  pa- 
tients. The  Maryland  State  Health  Department  has  indicated  intentions  to 
take  over  sponsorship  of  the  project  and  extend  its  benefits  statewide. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $2,275,000  for  47  projects  relating  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  older  persons  and  others  with  severe  or  chronic  disabilities.  Priority 
will  continue  to  be  given  to  projects  dealing  with  methods  of  evaluation  and 
prognosis  of  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled,  also  increased  attention 
will  be  given  to.  projects  designed  to  develop  methods  which  will  meet  simul- 
taneously the  needs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  OASDI  program  and  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
for  determining  insurance  and  rehabilitation  eligibility  and  feasibility. 
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Counseling  and  evaluation 

The  steadily  expanding  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  continuing  need 
for  greater  numbers  of  counselors.  In  addition,  there  is  need  to  improve  and 
define  further  the  diagnostic  and  evaluative  tools  used  by  counselors.  Pro- 
viding increased  counselor  service  is  becoming  more  difficult  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  counselor  specialization,  increasing  emphasis  on  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  severely  disabled  and  the  mentally  handicapped,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  special  rehabilitation  programs  for  specific  disability  groups  or  for 
special  segments  of  the  population.  To  make  the  present  counseling  staffs 
more  effective  there  is  need  for  investigation  and  development  of  improved 
methods  of  evaluation  and  guidance  of  clients,  and  for  the  development  of 
methods  of  training  counselors  in  the  resulting  practices. 

A number  of  projects  have  been  approved  to  strengthen  evaluative  services  and 
several  projects  have  successfully  experimented  with  work  evaluation  and  work 
tryout  programs  within  hospital  settings.  Although  a number  of  studies  gen- 
erally applicable  to  counseling  have  been  approved,  there  is  evidence  that  counsel- 
ing personnel  could  accomplish  more  if  provided  with  new  and  improved  counsel- 
ing methods. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $751,000  for  24  projects  in  counseling  and  evalua- 
tion Emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects  which  will  study  in  depth  the  place- 
ment functions  of  counselors  in  order  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  important 
step  in  rehabilitation.  The  YRA  will  encourage  applications  concerned  with  the 
counseling  and  guidance  of  the  severely  disabled,  especially,  those  exploring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  team  or  group  methods  of  evaluation,  planting,  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  counselor’s  role  therein. 

Development  of  experimental  facilities 

The  term  “facility”  is  used  in  rehabilitation  to  refer  to  a wide  variety  of  medical, 
psychosocial  and  vocational  programs  designed  to  meet  particular  needs  of 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  persons.  Variations  among  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  often  present  which  may  preclude  uniform  administration,  standard 
provision  of  services  and  the  like,  as  well  as  cause  overlapping  responsibility  for 
client  service  or  gaps  in  needed  services.  Some  of  these  problems  are  traceable 
to  variations  in  sponsorship  or  settings,  ineffective  community  support,  and  pro- 
gram emphasis  or  range  of  services ; whereas  other  differences  may  be  associated 
with  inadequate  management  and  absence  of  an  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
the  rehabilitation  facility  technique. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,000  rehabilitation  facilities 
composed  of  200  rehabilitation  centers  and  800  sheltered  workshops.  Continua- 
tion of  current  trends  and  demands  for  service  soon  will  result  in  growth  far 
beyond  the  present  number.  As  this  occurs  it  is  imperative  to  have  much  more 
needed  information  on  the  many  aspects  of  facility  operation. 

Several  projects  have  been  approved  which  have  or  will  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  about  rehabilitation  facility  planning  and  operation.  In  the  area  of 
facility  management,  a project  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  produced  two  basic  principles  and  techniques  for  the  efficient 
planning  and  management  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  facilities.  The  same 
sponsor  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  have  subsequently  studied  methods 
of  improving  subcontract  and  marketing  operations  of  sheltered  workshops. 

The  Massachusetts  and  the  Arkansas  rehabilitation  agencies  are  conducting 
independent  studies  which  will  provide  basic  information  on  the  feasibility  of 
operating  a statewide  system  of  sheltered  workshops  and  homebound  programs, 
and  much  needed  information  on  procedures  for  assessing  statewide  needs  for 
workshop  resources. 

Rehabilitation  center  programs  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City  have 
evaluated  methods  of  using  facility  services  in  the  early  return  of  newly  disabled 
persons  to  industrial  employment.  The  Sidney  Hillman  Health  Center  in  New 
York,  for  example,  is  demonstrating  the  value  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  in  a labor  health  center  as  well  as  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
community  rehabilitation  resources. 

Projects  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Pennsylvania  State  and  Oklahoma 
State  Universities  have  resulted  in  improved  knowledge  about  rehabilitation 
center  design  and  construction,  including  special  considerations  for  the  blind. 
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The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  and  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers  are  working  on  three  separate  projects  concerned  with  standards,  data- 
reporting  systems,  and  criteria  for  sheltered  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
centers. 

The  University  of  Missouri  and  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  are  pur- 
suing projects  that  will  give  us  much  needed  information  about  the  special  serv- 
ices or  structural  modifications  which  may  be  required  by  the  gifted  but  severely 
disabled  student  who  attends  college. 

The  1965  estimate  includes  $540,000  for  13  projects.  Projects  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  concerned  with  facility  operation,  support  and  methods  of  program 
integration  into  the  existing  fabric  of  community  services,  and  those  research 
or  demonstration  projects  which  will  explore  new  approaches  to  rehabilitation 
problems  through  the  facility  technique. 

Other  projects 

In  a diversified  national  research  program  there  is  a small  number  of  impor- 
tant projects  which  are  not  readily  assignable  to  the  main  program  categories. 
Some  of  these  projects  cross  many  categories  and  contribute  to  the  conduct  of 
the  entire  research  program.  The  VRA  is  taking  direct  action  to  disseminate 
results  by  planning  and  conducting  conferences  of  top  research  representatives 
of  projects  and  other  leaders  engaged  in  similar  problems  to  assure  rapid  and 
direct  communication  of  latest  findings.  The  1965  estimate  includes  $191,000 
for  supporting  the  present  level  of  five  projects. 

TRAINING 

The  1965  estimate  of  $19,935,000  provides  for  the  strengthening  of  training 
programs  in  those  fields  where  the  shortages  of  personnel  are  seriously  hindering 
the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled  and  the  extension  of 
services  to  the  more  severe  disabilities.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine,  speech  and  hearing, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  estimate  includes  $18,407,000  for  long-term  training  grants  and  trainee- 
ships,  $1,368,000  for  short-term  training,  and  $160,000  for  research  fellowships. 
Included  in  the  above  figures  is  an  estimated  amount  of  $1,205,000  directed  to- 
ward training  specialists  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

A discussion  of  our  accomplishments  and  needs  in  the  various  professional 
training  categories  follows : 

Rehabilitation  counseling 

Rehabilitation  counselors  are  employed  in  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, rehabilitation  centers,  hospital  rehabilitation  programs,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  sheltered  workshops,  and  a variety  of  rehabilitation  programs  in 
public  welfare  or  public  health  agencies.  They  work  in  a close  team  relationship 
with  physicians,  social  workers,  and  other  professional  personnel  serving  disabled 
persons. 

Present  estimates  are  that  about  600  additional  rehabilitation  counselors  will 
be  needed  each  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  for  re- 
placements or  as  additions  to  their  expanding  staff.  The  1965  estimate  provides 
for  41  teaching  grants,  the  same  number  as  in  1964.  An  additional  59  trainee- 
ships  are  also  proposed,  bringing  the  level  to  883  in  1965,  an  average  of  21  per 
training  center. 

Medicine 

Several  methods  of  increasing  the  supply  of  physicians  specializing  in  re- 
habilitation have  beep  adopted.  One  is  through  teaching  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine  to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  undergraduate  students  in 
rehabilitation  philosophy  and  techniques  early  in  their  professional  training. 
Another  method  is  by  providing  traineeships  to  medical  students  so  that  they 
may  have  an  intensive  work  experience  of  2 or  3 months’  duration  in  research 
or  clinical  service  in  rehabilitation. 

In  1963,  248  students  received  traineeships  for  2 or  3 months  of  intensive 
work  experience  in  rehabilitation.  In  1964,  it  is  expected  that  300  students 
will  have  similar  opportunities. 
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In  spite  of  these  advances,  personnel  shortages  are  still  great.  Although 
rehabilitation  is  a concern  of  many  medical  specialties,  it  is  a primary  re- 
sponsibility of  physiatrists.  The  present  number  of  qualified  specialists  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  is  about  500,  and  estimated  needs  are  for 
approximately  3,000. 

Still  another  need  is  for  medical  educators  equipped  to  give  leadership  in 
instruction  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation.  To  meet  the  need  for 
broadly  trained  academicians,  an  academic  careers  program  has  been  initiated. 
Grants  for  this  purpose  offer  opportunities  to  promising  physicians  for  advanced 
study  in  fields  that  will  enhance  their  qualifications  for  academic  posts. 

The  1965  estimate  proposes  a total  of  $4,343,000  for  117  teaching  grants, 
and  550  traineeships.  This  is  an  increase  of  8 teaching  grants  and  36  trainee- 
ships.  These  eight  new  teaching  grants  would  include  five  new  teaching 
grants  for  instruction  of  undergraduate  medical  students ; one  for  training  of 
interns ; and  two  will  be  for  academic  career  programs. 

Of  the  550  traineeships,  263  are  for  residency  training  in  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation ; 269  will  be  for  undergraduate  students  interested  in  re- 
habilitation ; and  18  will  be  for  advanced  training  to  prepare  for  an  academic 
career  in  this  field. 

Prosthetics  and  orthotics 

Since  1953,  over  6,500  rehabilitation  personnel,  including  prosthetists,  ortho- 
tists,  physicians,  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  and  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors, have  received  specialized  training  in  the  fields  of  prosthetics  and  ortho- 
tics  in  the  courses  at  the  three  major  university  programs  supported  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  sponsored  traineeships  have  brought 
the  teams  of  medical  personnel  to  these  classes  where  the  clinic  team  approach 
to  rehabilitation,  practiced  today  in  all  of  the  major  hospitals  and  specialized 
rehabilitation  centers,  had  its  initial  impetus  and  development  through  student 
participation  in  the  amputee  clinic  practice  sessions. 

Trained  personnel  in  prosthetics  and  orthotics  are  urgently  needed  to  staff 
clinic  teams  and  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the  country.  There  is  also 
a great  need  to  provide  prosthetic-orthotic  training  to  residents  in  orthopedic 
surgery  and  physical  medicine  during  their  residency  training.  In  1964  all 
approved  schools  of  occupational  therapy  and  physical  therapy  have  enrolled  a 
faculty  member  in  a pilot  project  that  has  stressed  the  incorporation  into  the 
training  programs  of  prosthetic-orthotic  education  principles  and  techniques. 

To  maintain  and  expand  the  teaching  resources  of  the  three  major  training 
centers,  $666,000  is  needed  in  1965.  This  will  assure  the  presentation  of  new 
courses  in  lower  extremity  and  spinal  orthotics,  and  a new  approach  to  total 
contact  plastic  sockets.  Plans  are  progressing  for  the  development  of  a special- 
ized training  program  for  orthotists  who  have  already  attained  their  certifica- 
tion— the  first  course  at  this  advanced  level  for  this  field.  A new  development 
planned  for  1965  is  a 2-week  course,  integrating  instruction  in  prosthetics  and 
orthotics,  for  residents  in  orthopedics  and  physical  medicine. 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology 

The  purpose  of  training  grants  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  speech  and  hearing  therapists  qualified  to  diagnose  and 
treat  adults  with  communication  disorders.  During  the  period  1958^64,  the 
number  of  universities  with  teaching  grants  has  grown  from  7 to  60  and  the 
number  of  traineeships  from  23  to  475.  These  grants  have  enabled  the  universi- 
ties to  strengthen  their  graduate  courses  and  clinical  practice  so  that  graduates 
are  better  prepared  to  serve  adults  with  speech  or  hearing  problems. 

To  provide  therapy  for  the  8 to  9 million  individuals  with  impaired  speech  or 
hearing,  an  estimated  20,000  clinicians  are  needed,  more  than  twice  the  number 
currently  employed,  and  an  estimated  1,500  students  should  complete  graduate 
study  each  year.  Less  than  800  students  complete  graduate  study  each  year; 
therefore,  only  about  half  the  numerical  need  is  being  met.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  provided  430  traineeships  in  1963,  and  475  will 
be  supported  in  1964. 

The  1965  estimate  provides  for  teaching  grants  at  60  educational  institutions 
and  615  traineeships — no  increases  in  teaching  grants  and  140  traineeships  over 
1964. 
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Occupational  therapy 

Grants  to  schools  of  occupational  therapy  have  been  directed  toward  increas- 
ing the  teaching  force  so  that  more  students  could  be  admitted,  increasing  the 
rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  and  improving  the  integration  of  class- 
room and  clinical  courses.  About  half  of  the  31  schools  have  received  teaching 
grants.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  31  approved  schools  of  occupational  therapy 
is  slightly  over  2,100  and  the  number  graduating  each  year  is  about  500.  There 
are  about  6,500  occupational  therapists  now  in  practice;  the  estimated  need  is 
for  about  21,000. 

A most  significant  development  has  been  the  marked  interest  on  the  part  of 
experienced  occupational  therapists  in  graduate  study  to  prepare  for  teaching 
or  research  positions.  In  1963,  20  traineeships  were  awarded  for  such  advanced 
training,  and  graduates  are  already  taking  key  teaching  posts.  In  1965,  $793,000 
is  requested  for  this  field,  of  which  $210,000  is  for  teaching  grants  in  24  of  the  31 
approved  schools,  and  for  371  traineeships,  an  increase  of  29  over  the  1964  level. 

Physical  therapy 

Because  of  high  tuition  costs  and  relatively  low  salaries,  the  schools  of  physi- 
cal therapy  operated  at  about  75  percent  of  student  capacity  in  1961.  In  1962-63, 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association  reported  an  increase  of  student  en- 
rollment to  about  85  percent.  Though  this  increase  is  encouraging,  this  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  because  physical  therapy  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  all  categories  of  disability.  Many  hospital  systems  are 
without  physical  therapy  departments,  and  established  departments  have  many 
vacancies.  Recruitment  of  students  is  the  most  vital  need  for  this  field.  Addi- 
tional graduate  and  undergraduate  traineeships  must  be  added  to  attract  stu- 
dents to  this  field  that  has  such  a primary  role  in  the  physical  restoration  of 
disabled  people.  To  develop  the  manpower  potential,  there  is  also  an  urgent 
need  for  the  continued  expansion  of  existing  school  programs  by  the  addition  of 
qualified  instructional  staff  and  by  the  extension  of  supervised  clinical  facilities. 

About  8,400  physical  therapists  are  currently  in  practice  in  the  United  States. 
An  estimated  13,500  are  needed  for  replacements  or  expanding  programs.  Since 
1958,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  traineeships  have  been  awarded 
to  78  experienced  physical  therapists  for  graduate  study  in  physical  therapy  or 
related  sciences,  such  as  anatomy  and  physiology.  Those  who  have  completed 
their  graduate  training  are  now  working  in  key  teaching,  research,  or  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  field.  In  1964,  20  physical  therapists  are  expected  to 
receive  graduate  traineeships.  Since  the  inauguration  of  an  undergraduate 
traineeship  program  for  this  field  in  1961,  which  coincided  with  the  withdrawal 
of  assistance  by  the  National  Foundation,  there  have  been  709  junior,  senior,  or 
certificate  students  enrolled  with  assistance  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration undergraduate  traineeships. 

1965  proposed  program : In  1965,  $841,000  is  required  for  31  teaching  grants 
and  342  traineeships. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  deaf 

Two  major  training  centers  for  preparation  of  professional  personnel  to  work 
with  deaf  persons  have  been  established.  One,  at  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  is  conducting  a graduate  training  program  leading  to  a master’s  degree 
in  education  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  rehabilitation  counselors  and  related  per- 
sonnel who  have  potential  for  becoming  leaders  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf. 
Since  its  beginning  in  September  1961,  20  students  have  been  graduated  and  have 
returned  to  their  former  jobs  with  broadened  backgrounds,  or  have  gone  on  to 
positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

The  second  program,  at  New  York  University,  accepted  its  first  students  in 
January  1963.  It  is  a post-master’s  program,  designed  to  give  personnel  with 
basic  professional  training  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  special  education,  social 
work,  psychology,  or  audiology  an  intensive  training  in  audio-communicative 
disorders. 

Training  programs  in  rehabilitation  counseling  also  provide  some  instruction 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  in  1964  nine  universities  reported  using  agencies 
serving  the  deaf  for  the  supervised  clinical  practice  of  their  students. 

In  1963  three  centers  for  conducting  a series  of  short-term  courses  for  coun- 
selors, placement  specialists,  clergymen,  and  others  got  underway  with  a year- 
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round  faculty  to  provide  orientation  to  problems  of  deafness  and  training  in 
manual  communication. 

Relatively  few  professional  workers  are  now  equipped  witb  enough  knowledge 
about  problems  of  the  deaf  or  with  skill  in  manual  communication.  State  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies  need  more  rehabilitation  counselors  with  adequate 
experence  or  training  to  serve  this  disability  group. 

Counselors  are  urgently  needed  in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  special 
day  classes  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  public  employment  services.  The  absence  of  skilled  audiologists  in  many 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf  means  that  students  graduate  with  inadequate 
preparation  for  independent  living  and  employment.  At  least  40  graduates  of 
specialized  training  programs  are  needed  each  year. 

In  1965,  it  is  expected  that  teaching  grants  will  number  6 and  traineeships, 
81.  A total  of  $579,000  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $121,000  over  1964.  The  1965 
request  includes  $241,000  to  continue  6 teaching  grants ; $217,000  to  continue  52 
traineeships,  the  same  level  as  in  1964 ; and  $121,000  for  29  additional  trainee- 
ships. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded 

In  anticipation  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation, 
efforts  were  made  early  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded 
youths  and  young  adults.  One  grant  was  made  for  the  training  of  rehabilitation 
counselor  intern's  interested  in  specializing  in  this  area  and  three  graduate 
students  had  such  an  experience.  In  1964  9 teaching  grants  and  about  94  trainee- 
ships  are  anticipated.  Most  of  them  will  be  concerned  with  supporting  student 
fieldwork  units  in  settings  serving  mental  retardates. 

In  addition,  13  university  training  programs  in  rehabilitation  counseling  re- 
ported that  in  1964  they  would  place  students  for  supervised  clinical  practice  in 
agencies  serving  mental  retardates,  so  that  a portion  of  their  graduates  would 
have  some  experience  with  this  disability  category. 

The  shortages  of  trained  counselors,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  with  adequate  preparation  for  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  are  serious,  although  precise  quantitative  data  are  not 
available. 

The  Panel’s  report  particularly  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  qualified  re- 
searhers  in  problems  relating  to  mental  retardation.  In  addition,  it  pointed 
out  that  if  the  needs  of  mental  retardates  were  currently  being  met,  75,000  youths 
would  be  receiving  prevocational  counseling  and  evaluation  in  their  final  year 
of  schooling  and  assistance  in  securing  employment ; 19,000  would  be  receiving, 
in  a training  center,  postschool  preparation  for  competitive  work;  120,000 
moderately  retarded  adults  would  be  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  services  I 
and  working  in  sheltered  workshops  or  similar  places ; and  75,000  severely 
retarded  adults  living  in'  institutions  would  be  receiving  training  in  basic 
living  skills,  recreation,  and  similar  services.  It  s obvious  that  considerable 
augmentation  of  present  resources  of  qualified  personnel  will  be  necessary  if 
this  level  of  service  is  to  be  attained. 

In  1965,  $1,205,000  is  requested  for  25  teaching  grants,  an  increase  of  16  teach- 
ing grants  over  1964,  and  for  194  traineeships,  an  increase  of  100  over  the  1964 ) 
level. 

Social  work 

Grants  to  schools  of  social  work  have  had  as  their  objectives  (1)  the  incoropra- 
tion  of  material  on  disability,  long-term  illness,  and  rehabilitation  into  the  cur-  i 
riculum  required  of  all  students  and  (2)  the  preparation  of  selected  social 
workers  for  participation  as  social  work  members  of  the  rehabilitation  team. 

In  1963  teaching  grants  were  made  to  39  of  the  56  graduate  schools  of  social 
work,  primarily  to  enable  them  to  employ  field  instructors  for  students  in  super- 
vised fieldwork  units  in  rehabilitation  settings.  Grants  were  also  made  for 
traineeships  for  255  students  in  1963. 

Between  1955  and  1963, 1,236  traineeships  were  awarded  to  students  in  schools 
of  social  work  for  all  or  part  of  their  2-year  training  course.  The  major  achieve- 
ment of  training  grants  in  social  work  has  been  the  changes  in  curriculum  con- 
tent relating  to  rehabilitation  to  which  the  total  student  body  is  exposed,  so 
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that  all  graduates  bring  to  tbeir  future  jobs  a better  understanding  of  tbe  poten- 
tialities of  disabled  people  and  methods  of  rehabilitating  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  15,000  social  workers  are  needed  annually  and  that 
about  15  percent  of  this  number  or  2,250  are  needed  in  the  health  field. 

Schools  of  social  work  now  have  an  enrollment  of  about  6,000  and  graduate 
from  the  2-year  graduate  course  about  2,400  annually.  Nearly  all  schools  of 
social  work  are  now  filled  to  capacity.  Classroom  facilities  present  less  of  a 
problem  for  expansion  than  do  facilities  for  field  instruction.  VRA  teaching 
grants  make  possible  additional  field  placements  in  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies,  rehabilitation  centers,  programs  for  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded  and  in  other  agencies  offering  services  to  disabled  persons. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  employment 
of  social  workers  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  work- 
ing directly  with  the  State  agencies.  Staffing  patterns  for  rehabilitation  units 
in  mental  hospitals,  units  supported  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, include  social  workers  as  do  many  of  the  VRA  research  and  demonstra- 
tion grants.  If  these  needs  are  to  be  met,  more  qualified  persons  need  to  be 
attracted  to  the  field  and  given  financial  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
specialized  education. 

In  1965,  $1,596,000  is  required  for  40  teaching  grants,  the  same  level  as  in 
1964,  and  for  331  traineeships,  an  increase  of  29  traineeships. 

Other  fields 

Other  professional  fields  of  vital  importance  to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  in  which  training  grants  are  made  are  dentistry,  nursing,  psychology, 
specialized  training  programs  for  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  rehabilitation  facility  administration,  recreation,  medical  sociology,  and 
pilot  programs  of  interdisciplinary  training.  In  each  of  these  fields  serious 
shortages  of  personnel  exist  which  are  hampering  the  rate  of  growth  of  rehabili- 
tation services. 

In  1965,  $2,031,000  is  requested  to  support  47  teaching  grants  and  309  trainee- 
ships.  This  will  provide  $276,000  for  94  additional  traineeships  in  the  fields  of 
nursing,  dentistry,  psychology,  medical  sociology,  recreation,  rehabilitation 
center  administration,  and  interdisciplinary  training. 

State  inservice  training 

Staff  development  programs  have  been  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  effec- 
tive administration  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  many  years. 
Since  the  initiation  of  special  project  grants  for  inservice  training  of  State 
agency  personnel  in  1958,  two-thirds  of  the  State  agencies  have  made  special, 
organized  efforts  to  assure  some  measure  of  continuing  training  for  their  staff 
members.  Nearly  all  agencies  now  have  assigned  responsibility,  at  least  for 
part  time,  to  a single  staff  member  for  direction  of  the  postentry  training. 
Planning  for  training  programs  at  both  State  and  regional  levels  has  been  placed 
on  a systematic  basis.  The  number  of  employees  enrolled  in  university  courses 
on  a part-time  basis  has  substantially  increased. 

In  1965,  an  amount  of  $300,000  is  requested  for  grants  to  State  agencies,  the 
same  amount  as  in  1963  and  1964. 

Short-term  training 

Short-term  courses  are  educational  experiences  designed  to  orient  professional 
personnel  to  rehabilitation  philosophy  and  practice,  to  teach  new  concepts  and 
methods,  or  to  provide  a refresher  for  those  returning  to  practice.  The  need  for 
continuing  professional  education  throughout  every  professional  person’s  work- 
ing life  is  recognized  by  every  professional  field.  In  rehabilitation,  which  is 
characterized  by  rapid  advances  in  medicine  and  changes  in  related  rehabilita- 
tion techniques,  the  need  for  advanced  or  refresher  courses  is  particularly  great. 
As  more  workers  in  rehabilitation  acquire  basic  professional  training,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demands  for  further  training. 

In  1965,  $1,368,000  is  requested  for  support  of  125  courses  to  be  attended  by 
an  estimated  4,150  individuals,  the  same  level  of  support  as  in  1964. 

Research  fellowships 

Fellowships  are  awarded  for  research  in  rehabilitation  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  new  knowledge  or  to  assist  professional  personnel  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  rehabilitation  research. 
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Since  1957,  137  individuals  have  received  grants.  The  fields  represented  have 
included  medicine,  psychology,  speech  pathology,  audiology,  and  a number  of 
others.  The  research  subjects  have  ranged  widely — rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  study  of  the  usefulness  of  projective  tests  of  personality  with  the  audit 
deaf,  language  rehabilitation  in  aphasics,  concept  formation  as  influenced  by 
sensory  deficit  in  the  blind,  and  the  design  of  rehabilitation  centers. 

The  shortage  of  research  manpower  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  is  critical ; 
additional  people  equipped  for  independent  research  are  urgently  needed.  The 
research  fellowship  program  at  the  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  levels  supple- 
ments the  support  of  traineeships  at  the  postmaster’s  level  in  all  professional 
fields  for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  research  workers. 

Funds  amounting  to  $160,000  for  39  research  fellowships  are  requested  in  1965, 
the  same  level  of  support  as  in  1964. 


SPECIAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

The  request  for  1965  will  provide  a total  of  $3,385,000;  $2,775,000  to  continue 
the  five  centers  begun  in  1962,  1963,  and  1964;  $225,000  to  continue  a develop- 
mental center  started  in  1964,  and  the  remaining  $385,000  for  two  mental  retarda- 
tion centers  to  be  established  in  1964. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  the  fall  of  1962  a total  of  five  rehabilita- 
tion research  and  training  centers  have  been  established.  The  newest  center 
is  located  at  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine  and  at  the  Highland 
View  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  served  to  broaden  the  geographic 
coverage  of  the  centers  into  the  central  area  of  the  United  States  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  and  training  to  expand  and  enhance  the  work  being  done 
at  New  York  University  Medical  Center,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  at  Baylor  Medical  Center. 

All  five  centers  are  contributing  a new  perspective  in  modern  rehabilitation 
training  and  research.  They  provide,  in  strategically  located  institution1 
situations,  excellence  in  research,  training  and  patient  care  so  that  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  can  acquire  basic  and  advanced  skills  in  rehabilitation 
medicine,  psychology,  social  work,  counseling,  orthotics  and  prosthetics,  engineer- 
ing, and  many  other  areas  serving  the  disabled. 

As  an  example  one  may  consider  our  most  recent  addition,  Western  Reserve 
University  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Highland  View  Hospital.  Located  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  they  provide  an  excellent  medical  school  in  an  outstanding  uni- 
versity, as  well  as  outstanding  medical  facilities,  including  those  of  Highland 
View  Hospital  where  long-term  care,  research,  and  training  is  provided  to  medical 
and  associated  medical  professionals  working  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Here 
with  a wide  variety  of  research  going  on  in  the  laboratories,  clinics,  and  treat- 
ment programs  the  teacher  is  able  to  link  the  past  and  present  of  modern  reha- 
bilitation with  the  future. 

Excellent  training  programs  for  those  in  all  the  rehabilitation  professions 
are  currently  underway.  Pediatricians  and  surgeons,  internists  and  psychiatrists 
may  be  found  working  with  specialists  in  rehabilitation  medicine.  Here,  too, 
they  may  see  and  participate  in  studies  on  the  metabolism,  the  functions  of  the 
hand,  decubitus  ulcers,  studies  on  muscle  structure  and  function,  and  many  other 
problems  relating  to  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  clinically  ill  and  disabled. 
Here,  too,  they  find  out  the  meaning  of  social  factors  influencing  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  patients. 

In  the  Highland  View  Hospital  patients  who  are  afflicted  with  a disease  or 
disability  requiring  special  study,  including  modern  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
restoration  may  receive  the  benefits  of  hospital  services.  Up  to  40  percent  of 
the  funds  for  research  and  training  centers  may  be  expended  to  support  the 
care  of  patients  being  utilized  in  the  research  and  teaching  programs  of  the 
institution. 

INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  (DOMESTIC  SUPPORT) 

Included  in  the  1964  estimate  for  “Research  and  training”  is  $100,000  for 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  only,  for  domestic  support  of  the  international 
research  and  training  activities  under  the  special  foreign  currency  program  under 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960. 

The  $100,000  requested  will  be  used  for  paying  living  costs  while  in  the  United 
States  of  rehabilitation  experts  brought  to  the  States  for  rehabilitation  research 
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purposes,  and  for  the  procurement  of  essential  equipment  in  the  United  States 
for  use  in  research  projects  abroad. 

The  interchange  of  experts  in  rehabilitation  discussed  in  detail  under  “Re- 
search and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program),”  under  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act,  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  $50,000  of  the  $100,000  requested  for  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
will  be  needed  for  paying  transportation  costs  and  living  expenses  of  these  for- 
eign experts  while  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  currencies  used  to  finance  rehabilitation  research  projects  in  coun- 
tries where  currencies  are  available  in  excess  of  other  needs  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expended  only  within  those  countries.  There  are  items  of  equip- 
ment needed  for  these  projects  which  are  unavailable  in  those  countries  but 
which  can  be  Obtained  in  this  country.  It  is  planned  to  purchase  such  equip- 
ment in  this  country  and  ship  it  to  the  project  site.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$50,000  of  the  $100,000  requested  will  be  spent  for  equipment.  Transportation 
costs  will  be  met  as  far  as  possible  from  foreign  currencies  granted  for  the 
projects. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

An  appropriation  of  $2  million  is  requested  for  1965  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  to  support  research  and  related  activities  in  the  following 
six  countries:  Egypt,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  international  rehabilitation  research  program  is  now  in  its  fourth  year 
of  operation  and  continues  to  make  gratifying  progress.  Forty-six  projects 
are  currently  in  operation  and  an  additional  27  will  be  approved  by  the  close 
of  the  1961  fiscal  year.  The  $2  million  requested  for  1965,  plus  the  unexpended 
balance  from  prior  year  funds  will  permit  the  initiation  of  about  30  additional 
projects  next  year. 

The  foreign  countries  for  which  funds  are  requested  in  1965  are  those  in 
which  there  are  foreign  currencies  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
The  research  in  these  countries  will  be  conducted  under  section  101  (k)  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section  4 of  Public  Law  86-610,  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960. 

Several  of  the  research  projects  approved  in  1961  are  now  completed  or  near- 
ing completion  with  extraordinary  results.  One  of  these,  which  I had  the 
opportunity  to  see  firsthand  when  I was  in  Israel  a little  over  a year  ago, 
studied  the  cost  of  not  rehabilitating  disabled  people.  Among  other  things, 
this  report  shows  that  institutional  and  other  custodial  costs  far  exceed  what 
rehabilitation  costs  would  have  been.  We  are  distributing  this  project  report 
to  selected  agencies  in  the  United  States  that  might  wish  to  make  similar 
studies. 

Another  project  in  Israel  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  nearing  com- 
pletion, is  a very  successful  experiment  on  training  blind  people  in  the  tech- 
niques for  cotton  weaving  for  work  in  Israel’s  growing  textile  industry.  Forty 
blind  people  are  now  working  in  the  cotton  mills — one  as  a supervisor.  So 
successful  has  this  project  been,  that  the  woolen  mills  have  asked  for  a similar 
project.  There  are  few  blind  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  employed  in 
cotton  mills.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  use  the  techniques  and  the  training  films 
and  training  manuals  developed  in  Israel  to  bring  about  greater  employment 
opportunities  for  our  own  blind  people  in  our  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  in  Israel  has  not  ended  its  experiments  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  with  its  textile  project.  Recently,  this  Ministry,  together 
with  the  Office  Mechanization  Center  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.,  inaugurated  an  ex- 
perimental program  for  the  training  of  blind  and  partially  sighted  people  in 
the  operation  of  data  processing  machines.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  blind 
people  in  Israel  are  prepared  to  compete  for  jobs  in  this  age  of  mechanization 
and  automation. 

There  are  19  cooperative  research  projects  in  operation  in  Israel,  all  of  which 
reflect  the  same  foresight  and  boldness  in  meeting  the  problems  of  disability 
as  does  the  latest  project  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  on  data  processing 
machines. 

In  other  countries,  equally  gratifying  results  are  being  achieved.  On  one  of 
the  projects,  aimed  at  improving  methods  of  rehabilitating  people  with  leprosy. 
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American  surgeons  are  serving  in  rotation,  using  their  medical  skills  to  help 
develop  improved  techniques  in  Dr.  Paul  Brand’s  wonderful  leprosy  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  Vellore,  India.  They  are  returning  home  with  many  ideas  to 
enhance  their  own  research  in  this  country. 

Last  June,  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  visited  our  cooperative  research  projects  in  Yugo- 
slavia. In  regard  to  one  of  these,  a project  on  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  he  stated : 
“I  recommend  that  Dr.  Zotovic  be  encouraged  to  develop  a new  grant  applica- 
tion for  research  and  development  of  the  electronic  hand.  He  has  excellent  per- 
sonnel including  mechanical  and  chemical  engineers  and  I believe  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  intensive  research  and  development  on  this  device  might 
result  in  an  outstanding  contribution  which  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  in 
Yugoslavia  but  also  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world.” 

Dr.  Rusk  further  recommended  that : “Consideration  be  given  to  increasing 
the  project  grant  to  cover  the  cost  of  travel  by  Dr.  Zotovic  to  the  United  States 
for  approximately  3 months  beginning  on  April  1,  1964.  The  purpose  of  the 
trip  would  be  to  permit  Dr.  Zotovic  not  only  to  observe  research  developments 
in  prosthetic  and  orthotics  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  discuss  some  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  their  research  with  U.S.  experts.” 

The  interchange  of  American  and  foreign  doctors  and  other  rehabilitation 
experts  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  international  activities.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  contacts,  firsthand  observation,  and  the  direct  exchange  of 
ideas  and  practices  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  research  being 
conducted.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  this  interchange  strengthens 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  cooperating  countries  through 
the  personal  relationships  which  these  experts  establish.  We  hope  in  1965  to 
arrange  an  interchange  of  rehabilitation  personnel  for  each  research  project 
being  financed  with  foreign  currencies. 

The  program  level  for  1965  will  support  about  30  additional  research  projects 
and  the  interchange  of  about  80  rehabilitation  experts.  The  1965  foreign  cur- 
rency appropriation  request  compared  with  1964  is  listed  below  by  country : 


Research  and  training  (. special  foreign  currency  'program ) 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Egypt 

200, 000 

250. 000 
500,  000 

275. 000 
450,  000 
325,  000 

250. 000 

750. 000 
400,  000 
300,  000 
150,  000 
150,  000 

India _ 

Israel... 

Pakistan 

Poland ' 

Yugoslavia  

Appropriation  ..  . 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

The  research,  demonstration,  and  related  activities  carried  on  under  this 
foreign  currency  program  supplement  and  complement  the  programs  conducted 
within  the  United  States  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended. 
As  noted,  these  oversea  programs  enable  us  to  benefit  from  the  progress  that 
other  countries  are  making  in  dealing  with  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
many  of  which  are  similar  to  those  wThich  confront  us  in  the  United  States  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unique  talents  and  capabilities  of  foreign  scientists  work- 
ing in  the  rehabilitation  field.  They  also  directly  benefit  the  countries  involved 
and  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  country  relationship  and  the  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  policy  aims. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

A 1965  appropriation  of  $3,160,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  268  permanent 
position  and  for  5 reimbursable  positions  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  18  positions  and  $263,000  above  the  1964  level.  Com- 
ponents of  this  increase  are : $131,000  for  mandatory  increases  including  $66,300 
increased  pay  costs,  a decrease  for  nonrecurring  items  of  $16,000  and  a program 
increase  of  $148,000. 

The  program  increase  of  $148,000  is  related  to  the  expanded  grant  programs 
and  workload  in  the  research  and  training  area  projected  for  1965 ; to  the  need 
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for  a much  greater  concentration  of  effort  on  the  intensification  of  programs 
related  to  rehabilitating  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded ; to  public  as- 
sistance recipients ; and  to  the  need  for  strengthening  consultative  services  and 
assistance  to  the  growing  State  rehabilitation  service  programs. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  enables  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
administration,  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  rehabilitation  facilities 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled ; (2)  the  Randolph- Sheppard  program 
for  State  agency  licensing  of  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands;  (3)  the 
administration,  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  rehabilitation  facilities 
provision  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Constructon  Act;  (4)  cooperation 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  the  State  agency  operation  of  the 
disability  determination  program  ; and  (5)  research  and  training  grant  programs 
including  international  research  and  training  programs  using  foreign  currencies. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  severely 
disabled  with  resultant  increases  in  the  need  for  new  and  better  ways  of  serving 
these  clients,  for  more  and  better  trained  professional  personnel,  and  for  closer 
coordination  between  Federal-State  and  community  resources.  The  States  each 
year  are  appropriating  more  funds  to  extend  their  services  to  larger  numbers 
of  all  types  of  disabled,  requiring  greater  assistance  from  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  in  terms  of  technical  and  administrative  aid.  To 
meet  the  Administration’s  goal  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  progress  must  also 
be  continued  in  strengthening  State  programs;  in  improving  and  expanding 
rehabilitation  facilities,  such  as  workshops  and  centers ; in  expanding  research 
efforts  to  increase  knowledge  and  to  develop  new  techniques  to  permit  improve- 
ment of  our  existing  services ; in  providing  additional  demonstration  projects 
to  prove  the  feasibility  of  research  findings ; and  in  strengthening  teaching  and 
training  grant  programs  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  professional  rehabilita- 
tion personnel  and  the  proficiency  of  existing  personnel. 

The  18  new  positions  in  the  program  increase  requested  for  1965  are  all  directly 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  carrying 
out  its  increased  responsibilities  as  described  above  under  a steadily  growing 
program.  The  staff  increases  requested  will  be  made  in  the  following  major 
areas : 

1.  State  program  operations. — A program  increase  of  $43,300  is  requested  for 
three  professional  and  two  clerical  positions.  The  positions  requested  for  this 
activity  would  constitute  a program  administration  review  unit  of  specially 
qualified  and  trained  personnel,  who  can,  working  in  cooperation  with  office 
staff,  carry  out  all  aspects  of  the  review  function.  This  unit  would  make 
surveys  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  administrative  policies,  case- 
work practices  and  procedures.  Such  reviews  are  of  vital  importance  for  insur- 
ing conformity  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations  and  for  the  continuing 
development  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

2.  Research  and  training. — A program  increase  of  $53,900  is  requested  for 
three  professional  and  four  clerical  positions  for  this  activity.  One  professional 
position  and  clerical  assistance  are  needed  in  the  field  of  mental  health.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  greater  effort  in  rehabilitating  the  mentally  ill.  Because  of 
the  great  lack  of  sufficient  traditional  mental  health  teams,  persons  from 
other  disciplines  must  be  called  upon  to  assist.  This  means  that  there  must 
he  intensification  and  acceleration  of  training  counselors,  rehabilitation  center, 
and  sheltered  workshop  personnel  to  work  with  the  mentally  ill.  The  profes- 
sional position  requested  would  provide  consultation  in  relation  to  such  training 
and  to  State  agencies  regarding  programs  of  psychiatric  rehabilitation.  Two 
professional  and  three  clerical  positions  are  requested  for  administration  of 
the  expanding  research  and  training  grant  programs,  mainly  in  relation  to  the 
fiscal  aspects. 

3.  Executive  direction  and  program  coordination. — A program  increase  of 
$27,800  is  requested  ,for  two  professional  positions  and  one  clerical  position 
for  this  activity.  A professional  position  is  required  in  the  health  and  medical 
area  for  consultation  on  physical  therapy  in  relation  to  rehabilitation  of  the 
more  severely  disabled.  A professional  position  and  clerical  assistance  are 
requested  in  the  public  information  area  to  work  with  State  agencies  on  public 
education  programs  and  to  work  with  the  business  press  to  improve  attitudes 
toward  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

4.  Management  services.— A program  increase  of  $23,000  is  requested  for  this 
activity  for  three  positions.  One  professional  position  is  needed  to  work  with 
State  agencies  in  the  field  of  statistical  reporting  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
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program  actiyities.  Another  professional  position  and  clerical  assistance  are 
needed  in  the  area  of  management  analysis. 

General  Statement 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  had  another  very  good  year.  You  will  re- 
member it  was  only  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  in  August  1962,  that 
President  Kennedy  celebrated  with  us  the  crossing  of  the  100,000 
mark.  And  then  in  1963  we  rehabilitated  over  110,000  people.  We 
hope  this  year,  the  current  year  we  are  in,  to  go  over  120,000 — 121,000 
in  fact.  The  1965  budget  which  you  have  before  you,  we  think,  will 
provide  for  about  133,000  rehabilitations  through  the  public  program. 
So  that  actually  3 years  after  we  hit  the  100,000  mark  we  are  well 
on  our  way  toward  the  200,000  rehabilitation.  We  are  a third  of 
the  way. 

I think  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  program  is  the 
kinds  of  people  that  the  110,000  rehabilitants  encompasses.  Gener- 
ally they  have  been  at  work  for  at  least  6 months  before  they  were 
counted  as  rehabilitated.  Most  of  them  were  unemployed  when  they 
came  into  the  program,  and  many  of  them  were  on  public  assistance. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  REHABILITATION 

The  simple  statistics  and  especially  the  economics  in  which  this 
committee  has  always  been  interested,  I would  like  to  review  a minute 
with  you. 

Last  year  the  rehabilitants  earned  an  annual  rate  of  about  $232 
million.  That  is  more  than  five  or  six  times  what  they  were  earning 
when  they  began  their  rehabilitation. 

I think  equally  important  is  the  155  million  man-hours  of  work 
the  rehabilitants  contribute  in  a year — even  in  a year  when  there 
are  so  many  people  unemployed  and  so  many  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  constantly  to  observe  that  in  places  some- 
times where  the  going  is  toughest,  the  rehabilitation  program  man- 
ages to  put  people  to  work. 

There  were  about  19,000  of  the  rehabilitants  on  some  sort  of  public 
relief,  public  assistance  or  local  public  support  and  we  think  that  our 
program  is  one  of  the  important  bulwarks  against  poverty. 

The  President  is  making  quite  a drive  to  prevent  poverty,  and  you 
know  over  the  years  we  have  maintained  that  our  program  is  one  of 
the  great  preventers  of  dependency.  If  we  could  get  at  the  people 
who  were  physically  disabled  and  because  of  that  disability  were 
dependent,  we  could  make  a real  inroad  on  the  whole  problem  of  de- 
pendency. We  feel  more  and  more  that  this  is  an  important  aspect 
of  our  program.  And  then,  when  people  work  they  pay  taxes.  In 
Federal  income  taxes  alone  they  return  to  the  Treasury  in  their  work- 
ing life  at  least  $7  for  every  dolllar  that  is  spent  on  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

196  5 BUDGET  REQUESTS 

The  present  budget  is  based  upon  the  commitment  that  has  been 
made  for  the  past  several  years  to  match  all  of  these  State  funds 
available.  We  expect  the  States  next  year  to  increase  their  efforts  by 
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over  $7  million  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  that  increase.  The 
budget  estimate  has  the  allocation  base  of  $175  million  and  appropria- 
tion of  $96.2  million  for  section  2 which  is  the  basic  support  section  of 
the  act.  This  will  match  all  of  the  available  State  funds  except  for  the 
few  States  which  are  caught  in  the  formula,  and  there  is  an  additional 
$900,000  in  the  request  to  take  care  of  that.  Most  of  that  will  be  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  section  3,  we  are  asking  again  for  $3  million.  You  recall  for  a 
number  of  years  this  appropriation  was  at  $1.5  million  and  then  it 
moved  up  to  close  to  $2  million. 

We  are  finding  that  with  the  $3  million,  actually  much  more  in  pro- 
portion is  being  spent  than  at  the  lower  figure.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant section  of  our  program  because  it  is  the  one  place  where  people 
can  get  Federal  money  at  a reasonable  matching  rate — 3 to  1 — to  do 
unusual  things,  experiment  with  special  disability  groups,  make  special 
studies,  and  so  on. 

MENTALLY  RETARDED  REHABILITATIONS 

Now,  as  we  move  ahead,  we  will  be  emphasizing  in  many  ways  the 
same  things  we  have  been  emphasizing  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 
One  of  the  most  important  items  to  report,  I think,  is  the  momentum 
that  has  been  gathered  for  mentally  retarded  rehabilitations. 

Last  year  I think  we  told  you  we  hoped  we  would  rehabilitate  about 
5,400  mentally  retarded  in  the  public  program.  But  actually  we  re- 
habilitated 5,900 ; and  an  additional  1,100  who  were  mentally  retarded 
with  many  other  disabilities  too.  So  altogether  there  were  7,000  or 
more  mentally  retarded  people  who  were  rehabilitated  last  year. 

We  think  that  this  current  year  we  will  go  to  at  least  9,000,  and  in 
1965  we  should  pass  the  10,000  mark. 

In  addition  to  that  we  handle  a number  of  mentally  retarded  people 
through  the  projects — research  and  demonstration  projects — particu- 
larly the  retrainable  group  that  need  to  have  their  vocational  rehabili- 
tation completed  through  workshops.  This  is  an  additional  number 
of  people  that  should  be  taken  cognizance  of. 

The  State  agencies  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last  several 
years  in  assigning  specialized  counselors  in  working  with  the  retarded, 
and  in  working  in  the  workshops,  set  up  under  section  4.  There  have 
been  increased  and  very  encouraging  cooperative  efforts  all  over  the 
country  between  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  the 
school  systems — local  school  systems,  and  State  school  systems — that 
have  concentrated  on  finding,  not  only  the  retarded  but  other  handi- 
capped children,  identifying  them  as  early  as  possible,  and  working 
together,  so  that  when  the  children  have  had  all  that  school  can  give 
them,  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  program  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation earlier  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

We  have  a number  of  significant  cooperative  programs  in  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa City,  among  others.  And  you  know  about  the  Rhode  Island 
project,  Mr.  Fogarty,  which  was  stimulated  largely  by  your  interest. 
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I am  told — I took  a reading  on  it  just  the  other  day— that  this  has 
been  one  of  the  very  positive  forces  for  regenerating  new  interest  all 
over  Rhode  Island. 

Every  high  school  and  every  junior  high  school  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  is  involved  in  this  project.  In  some  communities  where 
they  thought  they  were  dealing  with  all  of  the  handicapped  people 
that  were  around,  they  found  that  when  you  really  go  in  and  intensify 
your  efforts  in  one  age  group  or  in  one  disability  group  or  in  one 
geographic  area,  there  are  plenty  of  people  that  did  not  come  out 
because  they  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  to  do  so. 

I think  we  will  find  this  same  thing,  Mr.  Laird,  in  the  projects  in 
Wisconsin  that  is  now  in  the  developing  stage.  You  can  intensify 
your  efforts  in  any  one  of  these  areas  and  if  you  really  do  a saturation 
job,  you  will  be  amazed  at  what  you  discover. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  in  trying  to  underline 
the  importance  of  working  together  with  school  systems.  With  the 
additional  authority  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  to  improve  spe- 
cial education  programs,  and  in  developing  new  programs,  and  so  on, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  much  beyond  where  we  are  in  the  next  year 
or  two. 

DEMONSTRATION"  PROJECTS 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  I think  the  results  that  we  are  able  to 
show  in  the  field  of  mentally  retarded  are  directly  traceable  to  our 
demonstration  projects — to  our  experimentation  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  in  taking  what  we  learned  in  those  early  projects  and  encourag- 
ing the  setting  up  of  others. 

We  have  had  41  projects  now  in  30  different  States  and  15  of  these 
are  now  operating  entirely  with  local  funds.  Our  objective  is  to  find 
new  ways  to  do  things,  take  what  we  find,  and  spread  it  around  in 
enough  places  so  that  people  become  convinced  that  something  is 
possible. 

We  set  up  a project  from  3 to  5 years,  and  then  the  local  community 
takes  it  over.  This  is  very  important. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  development,  which  you  may  have 
heard  about  from  some  other  source,  but  I want  to  give  it  to  you  and 
leave  you  some  material.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  working  with 
us  has  developed  an  experimental  program  to  employ  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  Federal  Government.  And  I think  we  can  all  give 
a very  great  vote  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Macy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  because  this  was  something  very  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mission to  work  out,  foregoing  their  usual  examining  process,  to  throw 
jobs  open  to  schedule  A that  normally  would  not  be  there,  and  to 
work  with  State  agencies  like  the  vocational  State  agencies  to  find 
the  eligible  people  for  the  jobs,  and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  Federal 
employment.  It  is  really,  I think,  a great  feat. 

I would  like  to  leave  with  you,  and  possibly  put  in  the  record  be- 
cause I think  it  is  important  enough  to  be  in  the  record,  the  series  of 
statements  and  instructions  that  have  gone  out  that  tells  you  just  how 
this  is  done,  entitled,  “Federal  Employment  of  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded.” Not  only  will  it  be  good  for  mentally  retarded  but  it  will 
bring  into  communication  with  each  other  rehabilitation  people  and 
Federal  employment  people  so  that  it  will  open  up  opportunities  not 
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only  for  the  retarded  but  for  other  disabled  people  as  well.  We  have 
employed  one  young  girl  in  our  own  office  and  I understand  Mr.  Macy 
has  one  in  his.  I do  not  know  how  many  more  are  employed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  the  three  major 
Departments  at  the  moment  that  we  are  trying  intensively  to  break 
through,  because  they  have  the  greatest  number  of  jobs  that  can  be 
suitable,  and  the  training  that  is  given  in  the  workshops  and  other 
places  is  much  more  suitable  for  these  departments.  As  time  goes  on, 
we  will  open  up  new  avenues  and  cover  the  Government.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  hire  mentally  retarded  we  would  like  to  have.  But  it  is  the 
Departments  I mentioned  that  we  are  working  for  at  the  moment. 

REHABILITATING  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Advances  are  also  happening  in  rehabilitating  the  mentally  ill.  We 
have  been  working  steadily  for  many  years  in  this  area.  More  and 
more  the  State  hospital  systems  and  the  community  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  control  of  mental  illness  are  working  with  the  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  last  year  we  rehabilitated  something  close  to  10,000 
and  we  hope  this  current  year,  to  rehabilitate  about  11,000  mentally  ill, 
and  in  the  year  for  which  we  are  asking  the  money  we  hope  to  exceed 
13,000. 

I think  again  we  are  seeing  the  results  of  a wide  interest  and  new 
approaches  to  mental  illness  and  we  certainly  look  forward  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  community  facilities  under  the  legislation  that  was 
passed  last  year. 

So  that  right  at  home,  close  by,  they  will  have  the  diagnostic  clinics 
and  the  day  care,  and  even  some  patients  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  one  auspice.  We  know  we  are  a long  way  from  that  but, 
at  least,  we  look  forward  to  it. 

In  most  of  our  projects,  some  of  which  are  in  the  basic  support 
program  and  some  of  which  are  experimental  under  our  research  and 
demonstration  program,  the  people  we  are  primarily  trying  to  help 
are  the  people  who  are  coming  out  of  the  mental  hospitals.  The  ones 
who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  working  back  into  the  community  and 
ones  for  whom  so  little  has  been  done  over  the  years  to  help  them 
work  back  to  a full  and  healthy  life. 

We  have  the  usual  breakdown  of  other  types  of  people  in  the  110,- 
000.  We  continue  to  have  about  a third  people  over  45.  We  have  the 
cross,  section  of  people  with  orthopedic  difficulties.  We  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  quadraplegics  and  paraplegics  every  year.  These 
are  younger  and  younger  because  of  the  automobile  accidents,  the 
trampoline  accidents,  swimming  accidents,  and  the  like.  We  are 
hoping  that  we  will  have  one  or  two  centers  especially  equipped  to 
handle  particularly  quadraplegics ; one  on  the  west  coast,  we  are  work- 
ing now  to  develop  that,  and,  of  course,  Dr.  Rusk  in  New  York  is 
probably  the  center  of  choice  on  the  east  coast  for  this  group  of  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  our  conventional  cross  section  of  disabilities  due  to  disease 
and  accident  and  then  we  go  into  these  special  areas  as  we  get  the 
expertise  to  do  it. 
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We  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in  these  areas.  We  are  working  hard 
to  open  up  new  opportunities  for  the  deaf.  The  epileptics  are  a neg- 
lected group — we  would  like  to  see  more  done  here  and  are  trying  to 
encourage  experimental  projects  and  a cooperative  efforts  with  the 
agencies  that  can  deal  with  this  disability.  But  even  with  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  we  still 
have  a goodly  number  of  people  who  are  rehabilitated. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

So  much  for  grants  to  States.  We  are  working  assiduously  to  build 
up  our  research  and  training  program,  and  I will  speak  first  to  the 
research  section  of  it.  The  budget  for  1965  includes  $17.2  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $2  million  over  1964.  This  would  enable  us  to 
have  about  430  projects.  In  terms  of  new  projects,  it  would  not  give 
us  quite  as  many  as  we  had  in  1964,  but  it  does  give  us  a substantial 
increase  over  what  we  did  have  in  total. 

About  25,000  people  received  service  through  our  projects  last  year, 
and  about  2,500  of  them  were  rehabilitated.  So  that  the  funds  that  go 
into  this  program,  result  also  in  rehabilitations. 

I think,  too,  that  the  kind  of  projects  that  we  have  are  very  impor- 
tant. For  example,  there  are  a number  of  projects  now  trying  to  open 
up  new  occupational  tasks  and  training  for  slow  learners,  for  the  re- 
tarded and  for  people  with  disabilities  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
train.  Use  of  teaching  machines,  personal  adjustment,  and  all  the 
many  things  that  have  to  be  done  for  this  group  are  important  efforts 
of  the  research  program. 

Also  I think  it  is  important  to  stress  the  variety  of  new  devices  that 
are  coming  into  play  for  the  deaf  people  and  the  hard  of  hearing. 

Experimentation  with  very  difficult  to  evaluate  hearing  aids  and  the 
kind  of  things  that  are  being  used  now  in  the  education  of  deaf  chil- 
dren is  something  that  we  are  extremely  interested  in  trying  to  follow. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

There  are  interesting  developments  in  our  research  and  training 
centers.  We  expect  to  have  some  of  our  best  research  and  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  developments  come  out  of  our  research  and  training 
centers. 

And  as  you  know,  we  have  five  of  these  now.  I want  to  just  mention 
one  example  for  each  place,  to  show  you  the  variety  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  large,  comprehensive,  university  settings  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  rehabilitation. 

For  example,  at  New  York  University,  which  is  one  of  the  first  re- 
search and  training  centers  to  be  established,  there  is  a tremendous 
amount  of  research  going  on  in  all  areas,  of  course ; but  here  was  de- 
veloped the  practical  effective  rehabilitation  treatment  for  emphy- 
sema. 

Well,  this  was  important  when  it  was  discovered,  but  the  recent 
report  on  smoking,  for  example,  bring  out  the  fact  that  emphysema  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  is  greatly  affected  by  smoking.  This  has 
dramatized  for  people  the  importance  of  finding  out  whether  they 
have  it  or  not. 
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And  we  are  ready  now  to  give  whatever  is  necessary  to  people  in  the 
way  of  instruction  and  direction  and  rehabilitation  techniques  to  help 
them  to  overcome  the  disability  that  results  from  emphysema. 

At  Western  Eeserve  University,  in  Cleveland,  another  research  and 
training  center  which  was  approved  last  year,  there  is  a very  interest- 
ing cooperative  program  worked  out  with  the  Case  Institute  and  with 
Highland  View  Hospital,  which  is  the  chronic  disease  hospital  for 
that  area.  Two  areas  which  I think  are  very  significant  have  been 
developed : One  is,  what  happens  to  people’s  metabolism  when  they 
are  required  to  stay  in  bed  with  a chronic  condition  or  disabling  con- 
dition over  a long  period  of  time '? 

Very  often  their  ability  to  be  rehabilitated,  to  tolerate  the  exercises 
and  the  physical  effort  that  goes  into  rehabilitation,  is  materially 
affected  by  the  metabolic  rate  and  by  the  way  in  which  they  handle 
their  food  intake.  And  then  in  contrast  to  that,  and  centered  at  Case, 
which  is  an  engineering  institute,  is  research  in  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
the  disabled.  They  are  working  particularly  on  hand  research,  devices 
to  put  on  the  hand,  studying  how  electronic  impluses  in  the  muscles  can 
affect  the  hand,  particularly  when  only  a little  bit  of  motion  remains 
in  quadriplegics. 

This  already  has  had  a very  important  effect  on  what  quadriplegics 
can  do  with  their  hands,  because  sometimes  all  the  motion  they  have,  is 
in  their  fingertips. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  was  the  second  center,  you 
recall  under  Dr.  Ivottke,  the  most  interesting  work  going  on  there,  I 
think,  is  the  measurement  of  the  cardiac  intake  and  output  and  what 
kinds  of  things  you  need  to  know  about  cardiac  patients  before  you 
put  them  back  to  work  or  can  prescribe  for  their  rehabilitation. 

This  research  is  very  fundamental ; it  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Heart  Institute  people  and  others,  and  we  think  is 
very  important,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  discovering  knowl- 
edge but  in  setting  a research  and  training  climate  for  young  physicians 
who  go  to  these  institutions,  and,  we  hope,  get  exposed  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  rehabilitation. 

And  then  at  Baylor  University,  in  Houston,  there  is  a very  compre- 
hensive program  of  studying  the  biological  and  physical  characteristics 
of  various  kinds  of  extreme  disability. 

This  is  a little  more  difficult  to  translate  into  practical  terms  but  it 
is  very  important  for  the  long-range,  medical  rehabilitation  program. 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  they  are  concentrating,  interest- 
ingly enough,  on  the  social  and  psychological  needs,  the  family  involve- 
ment, the  nonmedical  aspects  of  a person  that  can  make  or  break  their 
rehabilitation. 

So  in  these  centers,  when  you  get  a chance  to  look  at  them  overall,  I 
think  we  can  say  that  they  are  really  paying  off  the  investment.  This 
method  of  organizing  research  and  training,  where  you  have  the  com- 
petencies and  where  you  have  the  organization,  is  extremely  important. 

Now,  in  the  budget  for  1965,  we  have  only  two  new  centers  and  these 
are  for  the  mentally  retarded.  And  how  much  money  is  in  there  ? I 
do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $385,000  for  the  two  new  mental  retardation  centers. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  want  to  do  the  same  thing  in  comprehensive  re- 
search and  training  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  as  we  have  in 
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medical  rehabilitation.  And  next  year  in  the  1965  budget  we  have  a 
provision  for  two  such  centers.  I think  we  will  have  no  problem  in 
developing  them  because  we  have  a number  of  training  programs  al- 
ready going  in  this  field. 

Well,  now,  so  much  for  research  and  so  much  for  the  research  and 
training  centers. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

In  training,  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  about  $1,690,000  for  500 
new  traineeships.  Is  that  the  total  increase  for  the  program? 

Mr.  Garrett.  $3  million. 

Miss  Switzer.  $3  million,  split  about  50-50  which  is  about  custom- 
ary here  for  training.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  have  a few 
more  new  grants,  but  not  a great  many,  in  medicine  and  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  about  100  new  traineeships  in  mental  retardation,  and 
some  increases  in  traineeships  in  medicine. 

But  otherwise,  the  increases  in  the  training  program  do  not  to  any 
extent  enlarge  the  present  program. 

The  international  research  program  we  are  asking  $2  million  which 
is  the  same  as  in  1964,  and  the  same  $100,000  to  back  up  the  interna- 
tional program. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  we  are  only  asking  for  18  new  positions,  and 
this  is  a very  modest  request  to  cover  the  work  that  is  done  by  our 
people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  is  a very  good  statement,  Miss 
Switzer. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Your  appropriation  for  1964  is  $88,700,000,  and  the  request  for  1965 
is  $100,100,000,  an  increase  of  $11,400,000. 

This  is  a very  modest  increase.  What  happened,  are  you  slowing 
down  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Now  grants  to  the  States,  you  know,  is  more  or  less 
controlled  by  what  the  States  put  up  and  there  is  money  in  this  esti- 
mate to  cover  every  dollar  that  the  States  appropriate — we  hope.  I 
am  sure  there  is,  and  this  was  the  commitment  that  the  administration 
made. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  definite  is  this  information  on  which  this  esti- 
mate is  based  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  very  definite,  and  we  have,  I think,  very  little 
chance  that  there  will  be  much  change  one  way  or  the  other  now.  It 
does  change  a couple  of  times  along  the  way  from  the  time  we  first 
estimate  it  until  we  get  up  here,  but  we  have  not  had  much  change  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  We  have  very  much  better  estimating  than 
we  have  ever  had  before. 

rehabilitating  mentally  retarded 

Mr-  Fogarty.  You  mentioned  in  your  prepared  statement  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  retarded. 

I think  you  have  shown  good  progress  there. 

Do  you  have  any  breakdown  as  to  what  category  they  may  be  in, 
whether  they  are  eclucable  or  trainable  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  ^rehabilitated  by  the  public  program  would  be  educable. 
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They  probably  go  down  as  low  as— what  would  you  think,  60  ? And 
you  always  do  find  a few  below  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wait  a minute ; 95  percent  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  say  80  percent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Less  than  that.  We  are  finding  now  the  measured 
mental  level  of  these  individuals  is  not  what  most  predict,  whether  or 
not  they  succeed.  I think  probably  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  about 
70  percent  of  our  people  above  say  65. 

Miss  Switzer.  Seventy  percent  are  above  65  or  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a pretty  high  figure. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Depends  on  what  some  of  these  folks  are  doing  be- 
cause many  of  the  placements  of  these  people  are  in  the  workshop  area. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  a good  placement  if  they  can  hold  their  own. 
Would  somebody  like  Viscardi  have  many  trainable  people  ? 

We,  in  our  projects,  are  concentrating  more  and  more  on  the  train- 
able  group,  and  in  the  cooperative  projects  with  the  schools,  they  are 
trying  very  hard  to  bring  into  this  activity 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  have  some  States  that  are  going  to  do  a 
much  better  job  than  others  then  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  rehabilitating  the  trainables  I am  talking  about. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  Much  better. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  And  there  must  be  some  exceptionally  good  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  There  are  places  you  know  where  there  are  no  work- 
shops at  all  for  the  trainable — thinking  now  of  a workshop  like  yours, 
up  in  Rhode  Island,  and  where  would  you  say  some  of  the  other 
trainable  workshops  were  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  have  some  work  being  done  here  in  the  District. 

Miss  Switzer.  What  is  an  outstanding  one  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yew  York. 

Miss  Switzer.  What  would  you  consider  the  outstanding  one  next 
to  the  Rhode  Island  one  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  sorry  to  say  Rhode  Island  is  not  outstanding  as 
far  as  rehabilitating  them  and  getting  them  a job. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  workshop  in  Yew  York  City — the  Association 
for  Help  for  Retarded  Children  in  Yew  York  City  is  probably  an  out- 
standing one. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Yew  York  City. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  in  Yew  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I would  have  to  check  on  it. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record,  will  you  ? 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Association  for  Help  for  Retarded  Children, 

280  Second  Avenue, 

New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Miss  Switzer.  Margaret  Connelly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  she  is  doing  quite  a great  deal  with  the  lower 
group. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Yes ; I visited  her  place  a few  years  ago. 

Miss  Switzer.  She  has  improved  at  it  a great  deal. 
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I think  she  has,  without  help,  done  quite  a bit  in  the  last  3 or  4 years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  30  percent  figure  just 

Miss  Switzer.  We  will  try  to  run  a check  on  the  sample  of  the  re- 
tarded and  try  to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  an  answer.  We  will  ask 
Mr.  Schor.  We  may  not  be  able  to  find  this  out  in  time  to  put  the 
figure  in  this  record,  but  we  will  see  what  we  can  find  out.  Maybe  it  is 
not  as  high  as  that  but  we  will  see. 

MENTAL  ILLNESS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  you  are  making  with  the  people  suffering  from 
mental  illness.  Why  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  get  trained  people.  We  have 
a number  of  training  courses  that  are  working  on  this.  In  spite  of  all 
the  propaganda  and  educational  effort  that  is  going  on,  it  is  still  not 
easy  to  get  the  combination  that  you  have  to  have  to  do  this. 

The  mental  hospital  understanding  is  that  rehabilitation  should  stop 
before  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital,  that  is  No.  1 ; and  then  the  facil- 
ity outside  the  hospital  setting,  either  a halfway  house,  so-called,  or 
rehabilitation  center  of  which  we  have  now  a variety  of  types;  and 
lastly,  the  acceptance  of  people  back  on  jobs.  This  is  still  a very 
tough  thing  to  accomplish.  I think  the  fact  that  we  did  rehabilitate 
10,000  is  not  too  bad ; but  this  is  not  enough. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  speech  and  hearing  difficulties,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  progress  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  not  satisfied  at  all. 

But  we  are  working  as  hard  as  we  can  to  improve  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a shortage  of  personnel  in  this  area? 

Miss  Switzer.  A real  shortage  of  personnel.  But  we  have  been  try- 
ing in  different  ways  to  extend  the  talents  that  exist  in  this  field,  and 
increasingly  you  find  that  speech  difficulties,  particularly,  go  with  all 
kinds  of  disabilities.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  many  of  the 
retarded,  for  example,  and  of  the  deaf,  of  course.  And  until  we  can 
really  do  something  radical  and  dramatic  to  break  the  traditional 
molds  of  vocational  training  of  the  deaf — we  are  keeping  at  it. 

We  have  more  projects  I think  now  that  were  approved  by  the  last 
Council  in  the  field  of  deafness  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  have 
had  several,  two  in  particular,  extensive  studies  being  made  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  a vocational  rehabilitation  center  for  the  deaf.  One 
is  going  on  in  New  England  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Hartford,  and  another  in  Arkansas,  with  the  Arkansas 
School  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  there.  These  are  intensive  analyses 
of  just  what  new  things,  new  and  better  ways  of  using  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  something  a little  beyond  that,  to  open  up  professional  op- 
portunities for  the  deaf. 

But  I still  feel  that  we  only  scratch  the  surface  on  this  and  that  we 
need  to  constantly  keep  at  it. 

Some  of  the  early  work  that  we  have  done  is  beginning  to  pay  divi- 
dends. One  of  our  earliest  projects  was  a study  of  how  you  bring 
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psychiatric  help  to  the  deaf  and  try  to  communicate  with  them ; and 
this  project  was  carried  on  by  a very  devoted  psychiatrist  in  New  York 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Kallman.  Now,  the  New  York  State  Mental 
Health  Authority  has  taken  this  up  and  is  extending  what  was  learned 
in  that  project  to  the  deaf  in  the  mental  institutions  in  New  York 
State. 

This  we  would  like  to  duplicate  other  places. 

BLIND  RETARDED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  I forget  it,  are  you  doing  anything  for  the 
blind  retarded  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Not  as  much 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  anyone  doing  anything  about  them  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  the  emotionally  disturbed  blind  children  I 
would  say  was  one  of  the  most  heartbreaking  neglected  areas. 

I have  had  occasion  to  try  to  find  some  place  to  put  a young  girl  who 
is  blind,  a victim  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  who  is  also  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. With  all  the  resources  we  have  at  our  disposal,  I have  been 
unable  to  find  a place  for  her  and  I have  been  searching  for  several 
months. 

It  is  a great  need. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  talking  about  this  for  several  years,  but 
no  one  seems  to  be  doing  much  about  it. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  seems  to  me  you  need  to  do  it  first  with  the  children 
and  this  is  really  not  our  major  mission. 

We  would  not  be  above  moving  into  it  if  we  got  a good  opening, 
with  our  projects,  as  we  have  moved  into  other  areas,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  others  have  a major  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Now,  the  organizations  interested  in  the  blind  have  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  problem  of  emotionally  disturbed  blind 
children.  There  really  is  not  any  place  where  you  could  send  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  blind  child  for  any  length  of  time  and  have  any 
assurance  at  all  that  the  problem  was  being  properly  handled.  Is  that 
an  overstatement,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I think  that  is  right. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  been  working  with  several  people  to  try  to 
come  up  with  something.  What  is  needed  in  this  field  in  my  opinion — 
and  I am  not  an  expert — is  to  have  some  institution  take  it  on  as  a 
project,  a demonstration,  where  you  can  send  the  children — much  as 
they  do  at  NIH  for  the  study  of  diseases.  But  you  have  to  have  com- 
mitted staff;  you  have  to  have  people  who  understand  the  problems 
in  order  to  get  a solution.  It  seems  to  me  that  new  opportunities  exist, 
don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  new  institute  at  NIH,  or  in  the  new 
enlarged  scope  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  has — I have  spoken  to  both 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  about  this  problem. 
But  I do  not  think  it  can  be  handled  wholly  under  Government 
auspices. 

I think  you  have  to  find  an  institution  that  can  really  devote  itself 
to  this  problem. 

But  it  is  very  serious. 
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REIIABILITANTS  OVER  AGE  4 5 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  looking  at  your  prepared  statement;  I do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  it — oh,  I see ; 30  percent  of  your  rehabilitants 
are  over  45  years  of  age,  is  that  correct  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Thirty-four  percent  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  about  the  first  bright  spot  we  have  seen  for 
people  over  45.  We  can’t  seem  to  find  jobs  for  them  in  many  instances. 
Anybody  over  45  has  a difficult  time  getting  a job. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  a number  of  projects  working  on  this;  we 
have  been  constantly  doing  it  for  several  years  now. 

REHABIILITATING  ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  very  good.  It  is  better  than  I thought  it 
would  be.  What  about  alcoholics,  do  you  have  any 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  we  have  a statement — you  know  we  have  a se- 
ries of  statements  as  a matter  of  fact  to  bring  up  to  date  the  ones  we 
prepared  last  year  which  I would  be  glad  to  leave  with  you  for  the 
record  if  you  want  them. 

(The  statements  referred  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  on  the 
requests  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.) 

I would  say  we  are  making  very  little  progress  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  aleoholibs. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Just  1,150  we  estimate  in  fiscal  year  1965  out  of  the 
133,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  But  we  do  not  have  enough  project  requests 
for  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  We  had  a conference  in  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  year  in  which  a number  of  people  were  called  to- 
gether. We  had  a great  deal  of  discussion,  and  I gave  a press  inter- 
view which  brought  me  lots  of  mail  but  not  any  good  projects. 

This  is  a very  tough  one.  And  so  is  drug  addiction.  These  two 
areas  are  baffling  and  troublesome.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  as 
much  as  we  would  like. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  not? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  we  cannot  find  the  places  and  the  people  who 
can  organize  their  work,  at  least  for  research.  I think  that  the  skill 
that  is  required  to  rehabilitate  a true  alcoholic  is  phenomenal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  do  have  some  studies  though,  Miss  Switzer,  which 
are  interested  in  making  this 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  example,  we  are  studying  the  problem  of  the 
differences  in  recidivism  among  alcoholics,  those  that  wind  up  in  incar- 
ceration. Out  in  California  with  Dr.  Felton  we  are  doing  a study  on 
career  patterns  of  alcoholics  to  see  whether  perhaps  we  get  some  leads 
out  of  these.  While  we  do  not  have  many  researchers  in  the  field  of  al- 
coholism, wTe  have  a few  which  might  be  of  some  real  significance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  Mental  Health 
Institute  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  we  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  spending  quite  a bit  of  money  on  this  area. 

Miss  Switzer.  But  they  are  studying  the  thing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  physiological  components,  the  chemistry,  which  I think  is 
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an  important  aspect  of  this  whole  business.  I do  not  think  people  give 
enough  recognition  to  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Miss  Switzer.  This  is  Dr.  Doyle. 

adolescents’  use  of  narcotics  and  alcohol 

Dr.  Doyle.  I was  going  to  talk  a bit  about  the  problem  of  ado- 
lescents getting  involved  both  in  narcotics  and  in  alcohol. 

Miss  Johnesse  and  I happened  to  be  discussing  this  because  she  is 
looking  into  it,  trying  to  obtain  data  for  us  on  the  prevalence  of  heavy 
drinking  among  adolescents.  Apparently,  according  to  her  impres- 
sion, it  is  quite  high  across  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a very  fruitful  area  for  us  to  get  in- 
volved in,  because,  getting  them  in  that  age  group,  we  can  do  a great 
deal  more  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  than  we  can  do  for  the  ones  that 
are  older. 

There  are  a couple  of  interesting  neurological  research  projects  going 
on  on  the  study  of  long-term  alcohol  use  and  brain  damage.  There 
is  a very  good  project  going  on  over  at  several  medical  centers  where 
they  are  studying  and  dissecting  the  brains  of  all  these  people  who 
have  been  in  the  alcoholic  ward.  They  used  to  worry  about  their 
livers.  But  apparently  you  can  get  brain  changes  after  a while,  re- 
sulting in  retardation  and  other  changes.  These  are  areas  I think  we 
have  to  get  into,  especially  with  the  adolescent. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  ask  him. 

Dr.  Doyle.  In  terms  of  the  adolescents,  there  is  a new  phase  of 
medicine  called  adolescent  medicine,  under  Dr.  Roswell  Gallagher, 
at  Harvard,  who  is  training  pediatricians  across  the  country  to  be 
adolescent  specialists.  There  are  approximately  20  clinics  in  the  coun- 
try dealing  with  various  problems  of  just  adolescents.  Several  of 
them  are  getting  involved  in  problems  of  heavy  drinking  and  use  of 
narcotics. 

Now,  at  Georgetown,  we  are  attempting  to  set  up  an  adolescent 
rehabilitation  unit.  We  would  like  to  use  this  as  the  focal  point  for 
going  across  the  country  obtaining  statistics,  if  we  can,  on  alcoholism 
or  incipient  alcoholism  in  adolescents.  I think  this  is  a fruitful  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  incipient  alcoholism? 

Dr.  Doyle.  Well,  people  who  were  beginning  to  drink  quite  a bit 
but  have  not  yet  really  been  “hooked.”  I mean  drinking  way  above 
the  excess,  getting  into  school  or  occupational  trouble,  but  not  truly 
by  medical  definition,  alcoholics. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  definition  of  alcoholic  ? 

Dr.  Doyle.  Well,  my  definition  of  an  alcoholic  probably  is  not  too 
accurate.  I think  it  would  be  someone  who  drinks  way  over  in  excess 
of  what  we  would  call  social  drinking — I will  go  back  and  explain 
social  drinking — but  who  is  drinking  and  whose  everyday  work  ac- 
tivities are  decreased  and  whose  social  adjustment  is  impaired.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  sociological  definitions  of  alcoholism. 
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Social  drinking,  I would  think,  may  be  a couple  of  drinks  a day, 
two  or  three,  perhaps.  With  no  break  in  work  continuity  and  no  im- 
pairment of  social  adjustment. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Dr.  Doyle.  But  I think  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  if  I may  go  back 
to  the  concept  of  adolescents,  I think  since  the  mandate  we  have  is  in 
an  age  mandate,  we  had  better  start  more  in  this  age  group  because 
I believe  we  can  do  much  more  in  the  long  pull,  economically  and 
sociologically,  for  this  age  group. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  This  would  be  one  way;  this  would  be  in  the 
field  of  prevention,  too,  wouldn’t  it? 

Dr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  we  are  always  looking  for. 

ECONOMICS  OF  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  in  the  record  this  table  showing  the  eco- 
nomic gains  resulting  from  the  program. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


Selected  economic  gains — 1961-65 


Fiscal  year 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

All  rehabilitates 

132, 600 

121,000 

110, 136 

102, 377 

92, 501 

Earnings  (millions) : 

At  acceptance 

$54.8 
$279. 5 

4.7 

$23.9 

$50.0 
$255. 1 

4.3 

$21.8 

$45.5 

$232.2 

$3.9 

$19.9 

$7  to  $1 
155 

20, 400 
$19. 3 
$1,000 

$40.6 
$3.5 
14, 541 

$16.5 

$5.6 

$44.3 

$211.0 

$3.8 

$18.1 

$41.6 
$186. 8 

$3.6 

$16.2 

At  closure 

Income  tax  paid  (millions) : 

At  acceptance 

At  closure.  • .... - 

Returned  for  every  tax  dollar  spent  after 
average  lifetime  of  work  

Man-hours  contributed  (millions) 

Public-supported  rehabilitants  public  as- 
sistance and  tax-supported  institutions. . . 
Annual  cost  to  rehabilitate  (millions) 

23,  200 

21, 200 

17, 821 

16,  647 

Annual  cost  per  client.  

Annual  estimated  earnings  after  rehabili- 
tation (millions) 

Income  tax  paid  at  closure  (millions) 

Public  assistance  clients  only.  . 

17, 500 

16, 000 

13, 625 

13, 528 

Cost  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments (1  year)  (millions) : 

Before  rehabilitation 

After  rehabilitation 

Net  saving 

$10.9 
$1,  220 
8,  666 

Average  savings  per  client 

BOASI  applicants 

10,500 

9, 600 

7,266 

6,  757 

STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  extension  and  improvement  program  proving 
to  be  a success  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Oh,  yes.  I think  especially  since  we  had  the  increase 
in  the  money,  because  it  gave  people  more  elbow  room  when  they  were 
just  getting  a small  allotment  out  of  the  $1,700,000  as  it  was  in  1963. 
Now,  they  are  getting  almost  twice  that  much.  It  is  a very  important 
way  in  which  people 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  not  use  all  the  money  in  1963  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  Some  States  did  not  pick  it  up.  For  the  States 
who  do  pick  it  up,  it  is  most  valuable.  There  is  really  doubt  if  some 
of  the  States  will  even  take  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  in  the  record  which  ones. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Federal  grants , allotments,  and  State  funds  required  for  extension  and  improvement 
projects  under  sec.  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 


State  or  territory 


1963  actual 


1964  estimate 


1965  estimate 


Federal 

grants 


State  funds  Federal 
available  allotments 


State  funds 
required 


Federal  State  funds 
allotment  required 


Total. 


$1,060, 169 


$353, 387 


$3,000,000 


$1, 000, 000 


$3, 000,000 


$1,000,000 


i 26, 800 

8,933 

1 15, 000 
i 15, 000 
1 133, 087 
1 15, 000 
121,216 
i 15, 000 
8,250 
33, 731 
31, 582 

5, 000 
5,000 
44, 362 
5,000 
7, 072 
5, 000 
2,750 
11, 244 
10, 527 

California-- 

Connecticut - 

Florida - 

Georgia  .. 

Guam 

Hawaii 

7, 620 

2, 540 

Idaho 

Illinois 

80, 213 
28, 678 

26, 737 
9, 559 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas  

9, 225 
i 24, 967 

3, 075 
8, 322 

Kentucky  _ 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

12, 778 

4, 259 

Maryland  

]Vf  jpss  $\c.  hp  i spt.  t~s 

i 42, 482 
i 64, 558 
9,  514 
3,  559 
i 35,  533 
i 15, 000 
i 15, 000 

14, 161 
21,519 
3, 171 
1, 186 
11,  844 
5,000 
5,000 

Michigan  ..  - 

-Minnesota  ...  - 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana  __  _ _ . 

Nebraska..  . . .... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . . 

12, 000 
i 50,  680 
10, 401 
55, 382 

4, 000 
16, 893 
3, 467 
18, 461 

New  Jersey.  

New  Mexico __  . 

New  York..  . 

North  Carolina.. ..... 

North  Dakota  . 

i 15, 000 
34,  632 
17,  771 

5, 000 
11,  544 
5,924 

Ohio  ..  . . 

Oklahoma  .. 

Oregon  _ 

Pennsylvania  ... .. 

58,  702 

19,  567 

Puerto  Rico  

Rhode  Island  __  __ 

13,  500 

4,  500 

South  Carolina.  

South  Dakota  

10,  500 

3,  500 

Tennessee  _ . 

Texas  . ..  ... 

60, 000 
i 15,  000 
4, 139 
3,  450 

20, 000 
5, 000 
1,380 
1, 150 

TJtah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands  _ 

Washington  

1,  500 
i 15,  015 
i 18,  704 

500 

5,005 

6,235 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wvoming 

i 51, 557 

15, 000 
i 23, 169 
127,990 
i 260, 551 
i 29, 279 
i 39, 873 

1 15, 000 
i 15, 000 
i 83, 815 
i 62, 950 

15, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 
i 155, 778 
72, 392 
i 42, 638 
i 34, 069 
i 47, 320 
51, 127 
15,338 
48, 993 
79, 241 
1 122, 690 
i 53, 354 
34,  515 
i 66,  727 
i 15, 000 
i 22,  785 
i 15, 000 
15,  000 
i 95, 884 
i 15,  661 
267, 184 
i 72,  638 
i 15,  000 
155,  026 
i 37,  586 
28,  619 
i 174,  663 
37,  739 

15, 000 
37, 401 
i 15,  000 
55,  795 
155, 317 
i 15, 000 
15,  000 
64, 133 
i 15, 000 
i 46, 153 
27, 223 
62,  827 
i 15,  000 


17, 186 
5, 000 
7,  723 
9, 330 
86,850 
9,760 
13, 291 
5, 000 
5, 000 
27, 938 
20, 983 
5,000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
51, 926 
24, 131 
14, 213 
11,356 
15,  773 
17,042 
5, 113 
16, 331 
26, 414 
40,897 

17,  785 

11,  505 
22, 242 

5,000 
7,  595 
5, 000 
5,  000 
31,  961 
5,220 
89, 062 
24,  213 
5, 000 
51,  675 

12,  529 
9,540 

58, 221 
12,  580 
5, 000 
12, 467 
5,000 

18,  598 
51,  772 

5, 000 
5,  000 
21, 378 
5,000 
15, 384 
9,  074 
20,  942 
5,000 


i 50, 625 

1 15, 000 
i 23, 581 
i 28, 102 
i 266, 055 
i 29, 661 
i 40, 325 

1 15, 000 

1 15, 000 
i 85, 488 
i 62, 620 

15, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 
1 154, 007 
70, 999 
i 42, 049 
33, 654 
i 46, 813 
51,699 

15, 000 
49,  748 
78, 924 
1 122,  758 
52,  939 
34,  638 
i 65, 462 
i 15, 000 
i 22, 083 
i 15,000 
15,  000 
i 97,  861 
i 15, 398 
267, 840 
i 71,  997 
i 15,  000 
153,  871 
i 37,  616 
27,  619 
i 172,  793 
38, 252 
i 15,  000 
37,  556 
i 15,  000 
55,  872 
156, 139 
i 15, 000 
i 15, 000 
65,  507 
15,  000 
i 46, 132 
i 26, 893 
61, 424 
i 15, 000 


16, 875 
5,  000 
7,860 
9, 367 

88,  685 
9,887 

13,442 
5, 000 
5,000 
28, 496 
20,873 
5,000 
5,000 
5, 000 
51, 336 
23, 666 
14, 016 
11,218 
15, 604 
17, 233 
5,  000 
16, 583 
26, 308 
40,  920 

17,  646 

11,  546 
21, 821 

5,000 
7, 361 
5,000 
5,000 
32,620 
5, 133 

89,  280 
23,  999 

5,000 
51, 290 
12,539 
9,  206 
57,  598 

12,  751 
5,  000 

12,  519 
5, 000 

18,  624 
52, 046 

5,  000 
5, 000 
21, 836 
5,000 
15, 377 
8,  964 
20, 475 
5,000 


1 Can  earn  full  allotment. 
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Mr.  Hunt.  To  date  this  year  we  have  almost  approached  $2  mil- 
lion in  actual  projects  so  we  are  moving  up.  And,  of  course,  this  is 
just  temporary. 

Miss  Switzer.  And  they  do  all  kinds  of  things  with  it,  that  is 
interesting,  I think. 

Research  and  Training 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  research  and  training,  the  appropriation  for 
1964  is  $34,810,000  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $40,620,000,  an  increase 
of  $5,810,000. 

Do  you  plan  any  new  type  of  activity  or  is  this  all  an  expansion 
of  the  established  programs  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Mostly,  I think,  it  is  an  intensification  and  exten- 
sion of  established  programs,  but  if  someone  comes  up  with  a 
bright  new  idea,  we  certainly  would  give  priority  to  that,  but  we 
are  still 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Could  you  give  us  two  or  three  examples  of  the 
results  of  some  of  your  research  and  demonstration  projects  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  I mentioned  some  of  the  ones  I thought  were 
most  interesting  earlier.  I think  the  whole  area  of  gadget  improve- 
ment, engineering  improvement,  to  make  more  effective  the  use  of  any 
remaining  motion  of  quadraplegics  especially,  I think  the  improve- 
ment of  the  use  of  devices  to  help  the  blind — the  use  of  electronics  and 
computer  analysis — are  having  a very  profound  effect  on  ways  to 
make  it  easier  to  produce  braille  and  make  braille  more  readily  avail- 
able for  the  blind. 

The  management  of  institutional  patients  that  require  long-term 
medical  rehabilitation  is  another  area. 

How  you  organize  the  treatment,  the  24-hour  programs  for  people 
that  are  in  institutions,  is  another  one. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  stroke  victims? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  stroke  victims  are  among  the  most  numerous 
of  the  patients  in  some  of  these  institutions  that  deal  with  the  chroni- 
cally ill.  Here  is  a very  important  group  of  people  who  benefit  from 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  of  what  goes  on  in  a hospital. 

We  have  a project  up  at  Yeshiva  University  which  is  experiment- 
ing with  this  and  they  have  a control  ward  too,  showing  what  remark- 
able improvement  can  be  made  when  you  have  the  whole  ward,  the 
whole  hospital,  geared  to  helping  the  person.  It  is  not  just  when  they 
are  taking  their  exercise  or  having  their  treatments;  it  is  all  the  time, 
stimulating  their  minds,  giving  them  a chance  to  take  part  in  decision- 
making in  the  choice  of  food  and  other  things. 

And  this  is  what  stroke  victims  need  more  than  anything  else. 

I do  not  know  how  many  stroke  victims  we  rehabilitated  last  year : 
do  we  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I do  not  think  we  have  it  but  I will  check  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  scratched  the  surface. 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  we  have  not  scratched  the  surface.  But  we  have 
several  projects  addressing  themselves  to  this  problem  and  the  research 
training  centers,  Dr.  Rusk’s  place,  and  Minnesota,  and  Baylor,  par- 
ticularly those  three,  have  a great  deal  going  on,  very  active  programs 
trying  to  develop  new  ways  of  handling  this  particular  situation. 
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MOBILE  LIVING  UNITS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  mobile  living  units  discussed  briefly 
on  page  50  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  is  the  extension  of  the  concept  of  the  mobile  team 
which  has  been  useful  in  other  connections  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  rehabilitation. 

In  the  example  set  out  under  two  on  page  50,  these  rehabilitation 
teams  are  operating  out  of  a center  and  go  out  and  hold  clinic  sessions 
In  various  parts  of  the  States. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  kind  of  a program  can  be  extended  much 
more  broadly,  utilizing  the  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
cerebral  palsy  assessment  programs  with  which  Dr.  Usdane  is  familiar, 
where  you  bring  these  individuals  together  for  a given  period  of 
time  for  a total  valuation.  This  would  make  available  to  individuals 
living  in  outlying  areas,  services,  and,  to  some  extent,  treatment  which 
would  not  ordinarily  be  available  to  them. 

Bringing  service  to  the  individuals  rather  than  bringing  the  in- 
dividual in  to  the  center.  This  is  the  concept 

Miss  Switzer.  Why  do  they  call  it  living  units,  I wonder  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Preparation  for  living. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Both  the  clients  and  the  professional  team,  bringing 
them  together. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a really  comprehensive  mobile 
unit  in  eastern  Kentucky,  now  that  the  UMW  memorial  hospitals  have 
been  converted  into  community  hospitals.  We  hope  that  they  will 
have  very  comprehensive  programs  of  total  rehabilitation  down  there. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PROPERLY  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  what  particular  fields  related  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation are  the  greatest  shortages  of  properly  trained  personnel  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Counseling,  which  is,  in  a way,  our  largest  training 
program.  We  met  with  our  regional  representatives  last  week  and  we 
are  just  overwhelmed  by  the  vacancies  that  exist,  for  which  we  have  got 
to  do  something  in  a crash  way  to  prepare  counselors  because,  as  the 
States  get  more  money,  they  are  in  need  of  a greater  number  of  coun- 
selors. 

We  are  way  behind  in  physicians,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  the 
ones  particularly  that  deal  with  the  adult  group.  And  now  that  we 
have  a program  that  goes  more  comprehensively  into  the  training 
of  people  for  this  specialized  field  in  the  Office  of  Education  and 
competition  is  going  to  be  very  great. 

The  specialized  kind  of  people  to  deal  with  the  retarded  and  the  men- 
tally ill,  normally  you  would  build  on  the  counselor,  the  social  worker, 
or  psychologist  training  programs. 

I would  say  that  the  situation  in  terms  of  training  is  almost  as  acute 
as  it  has  ever  been  since  we  started  our  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  the  National  Foundation  not  withdraw  some  of 
its  assistance  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Almost  all  of  it.  They  withdrew  all  of  their  assist- 
ance, I think,  unless  they  have  done  something  through  their  new  em- 
phasis on  congenital  malformation.  They  used  to  substantially  finance 
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the  fields  of  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy ; they  pulled 
out  of  that  completely. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Because,  well,  they  just  pulled  out.  They  just  went 
out  of  the  training  program  completely  as  it  affected  polio  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  done  their  share  and  now  it  was  up  to  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Because  there  is  not  so  much  glamour  in  training  as 
there  is  in  some  of  the  other  programs  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  think  that  was  really  the  reason.  I think 
their  whole  change  in  emphasis  was  behind  it,  but  they  did  make  the 
major  contribution  to  the  field  when  they  were  in  it. 

Now,  we  have  each  year  increased  our  investment  in  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  we  need  to  continue  this,  because  physical 
therapy  is  in  short  supply,  too. 

Every  one  of  our  specialties.  But  you  said  what  was  the  greatest 
need  at  the  moment  and  I would  say  that  to  accomplish  our  mission, 
our  No.  1 need  today  is  to  speed  up  our  production  of  counselors. 

SPECIAL  CENTER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  asking  funds  for  any  more  special  center 
program  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  In  next  year’s  estimate,  the  1965  estimate,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  no  funds  for  new  research  and  training  centers — not  that  we 
think  that  we  have  enough  at  the  moment,  but  we  think  that  the  com- 
prehensive-type center  that  we  have  been  establishing  requires  a com- 
bination of  characteristics  which  are  not  always  there. 

We  have  one  developmental  grant  which  we  are  negotiating  now 
with  Emory  University  because  they  have  nothing  in  the  Southeast 
of  this  nature  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  Emory  into  this.  We  feel 
that  next  year  what  we  should  concentrate  on  are  these  two  separate 
centers  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  special  centers  do  you  think  there  should 
be  eventually  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  a little  hard  to  say,  but  there  are  great  bare 
spots  now  in  the  country. 

We  need,  I would  say,  certainly  two  or  three  between  New  York 
and  Baylor.  You  see  we  have  none  at  the  moment  between  New  York 
University  and  Baylor  in  Houston.  We  need  one — we  are  negoti- 
ating now  hoping  to  help  Emory  to  build  one. 

We  could  use  one  somewhere  in  this  general  area,  say,  like  Char- 
lottesville— we  definitely  would  be  interested  in  one  there.  There 
should  be  one  in  the  area  between  Houston  and  the  coast — the  South- 
west area — we  have  nothing  at  all  of  this  type  there. 

There  certainly  ought  to  be  one  in  California.  We  have  one  on  the 
west  coast,  at  the  University  of  Washington,  but  the  peculiar  mores 
of  the  west  coast  would  make  it  very  important  to  have  one  of  these 
centers  at  one  of  the  big  California  universities  if  we  could  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  percentage  of  the  total  cost  is  borne  by  Federal 
funds  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  in  the  centers.. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Two  to  one. 
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Miss  Switzer.  Two  to  one  Federal?  In  the  measurable  part  of 
what  we  support,  it  is  2 to  1 probably,  two  Federal  dollars  to  one  cen- 
ter’s dollar.  But  remember  these  centers  are  in  the  complex  of  a 
university  where  a great  deal  of  supporting  talent  and  facilities  and 
know-how  is  contributed.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  You  would 
not  want  to  put  a center  in  a place  where  the  contribution  of  the 
university  to  the  total  program  would  not  be  something  you  could 
almost  not  measure. 

INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  activity  “International  research,”  is  that  new 
this  year  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  What  page  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  you  are  referring  to  the  domestic  support  of 
international  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Miss  Switzer.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $100,000,  and  you  initiated  that  with  us  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  That  was  the  first  year  we  had  any  domestic  funds  for  con- 
ducting the  international  program  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  have  you  obligated?  And  for  what? 

Miss  Switzer.  Not  a lot. 

We  haven’t  obligated  more  than  $35,000  or  $40,000  up  to  now. 

Mr.  LaRocca.  We  didn’t  get  it  until  October. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  didn’t  get  it  until  October.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  LaRocca.  That  delayed  it.  We  have  about  30  people  lined  up 
now,  the  first  one  arrived  today,  Dr.  Kassim  from  Pakistan,  for  whom 
the  living  expense  will  be  paid  here.  The  costs  before  June  on  these 
interchange  people,  will  run  about  $38,000  and  about  $24,000  on  equip- 
ment for  the  projects. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING,  SPECL4L  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  research  and  training  special  foreign  currency 
program,  the  appropriation  for  1964  is  $2  million  and  the  same  amomit 
is  requested  for  1965.  Last  year  you  estimated  $2  million  would  be 
obligated  in  the  then  current  year,  1963.  This  year’s  budget  shows 
only  $925,000  was  (Obligated.  What  happened  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  this  financing  figured  on  any  given  day  is  a 
very  unreliable  one,  because  the  technicalities  of  what  is  an  obligation 
and  what  is  not  is  beyond  me  sometimes. 

All  we  know  is  that  we  have  on  hand  and  in  process  of  negotiation 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  various  embassies  enough  projects 
to  use  up  our  funds  this  year  and  to  go  into  next  year  with  the  full 
assurance  that  $2  million  will  be  adequate,  we  think,  and  that  will  be 
what  we  expect  to  spend. 

We  have  projects  now  mider  way  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  It  has 
taken  us  some  time  to  get  those  underway.  We  have  how  much  obli- 
gated in  Pakistan,  not  paid  ? 

Mr.  LaRocca.  Five  projects. 

Miss  Switzer.  Five  projects.  Any  day  you  take  your  figures,  you 
probably  will  have  projects  that  in  the  technical  sense  have  not  been 
completed  in  their 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  estimate  during  tliis  year  you  are  going  to 
obligate  $3  million,  but  in  the  first  6 months  you  have  only  obligated 
a little  over  $400,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  that,  we  will  obli- 
gate what  we  say  within  a very  few  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  a list  by  comitries  of  the  projects  actually 
approved  so  far. 

Miss  Switzer.  Love  to.  Be  glad  to. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

International  Research  Activities 

During  the  period  July  1,  1963,  to  February  29,  1964,  approximately  $1.3  mil- 
lion had  been  obligated  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  foreign 
currency  program.  These  obligations  are  based  on  the  concept  that  an  obliga- 
tion is  incurred  only  when  both  parties  have  signed  the  agreement  and  an  award 
has  been  made.  An  additional  $429,000  for  projects,  which  have  been  techni- 
cally approved  by  VRA  but  which  have  not  yet  been  formally  signed  by  both 
parties,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figure.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  obliga- 
tions for  which  the  VRA  is  committed  as  of  February  29,  1964,  is  approximately 
$1.7  million.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1.3  million  will  be  obligated  in 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964.  VRA  now  has  under  consideration  project 
applications  which  total  $1.6  million  and  additional  projects  are  expected  during 
the  balance  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  money  obligated  and  committed  for 
new  projects,  for  the  extension  of  existing  projects,  and  for  the  interchange  of 
experts  in  the  first  8 months  of  fiscal  year  1964  is  shown  in  table  I below.  A 
summary  of  all  active  projects  by  country  is  shown  in  table  II. 
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Table  I 


Country 

Project 

Period 

Amount 

ISRAEL 

Selective  placement  of  handicapped.. 

3 years 

$84, 000 

Hebrew*  University. 

Study  of  new  uses  for  plastics  in* braces 

11,000 

Malben-JDC ... 

Genetic  and  metabolic  etiology  in  mental  re- 

do 

76,000 

tardation. 

National  Insurance  In- 

Rehabilitation  of  cement  workers  with  contact 

do 

33,000 

stitute. 

dermatitis. 

ILANSHIU-Polio  ..... 

. ..  do 

45, 000 

Training  of  blind  on  data  processing  machines. 

4 years. 

108, 000 

3 years 

24, 000 

Hadassah  University 

Investigation  of  low  back  pain  syndrome 

do 

1 108, 000 

Hospital. 

Extended  2 years.. 

47,000 

Training  of  blind  in  cotton  industry 

Extended  1 year 

7,000 

Hebrew  University.  _ . 

Rehabilitation  of  hemiplegics _*  

do 

21, 000 

Interchanges  of  experts 

Travel  and  living  expenses.. . 

3, 000 

Total. 

567, 000 

PAKISTAN 

Jinnah  Post  Graduate 

Mental  retardation 

3 years  _ ...... 

99, 000 

Medical  Center. 

4 years.  

91,000 

pital. 

West  Pakistan  Society 

Research  in  prosthetics 

3 years 

150,000 

for  Disabled. 

Mayo  Hospital  Lahore. . 

Establishment  of  rehabilitation  research  center. 

do 

157,000 

Total.  

497,000 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Interchange  of  experts.  . 

Travel  and  living  expenses 

3,000 

INDIA 

J.  J.  group  of  hospitals 

Research  in  facial  prostheses 

3 years  

1 50, 000 

Ramakrishna  Mission. _ 

Rehabilitation  of  blind  

do  

1 63, 000 

Tata  Rural  Training 

Agricultural  training  of  blind 

Extended  1 year.. 

1 130,000 

Center. 

Christian  Medical  Col- 

Research in  prosthetics 

...do 

77,000 

lege. 

Interchange  of  experts.  _ 

Travel  and  living  expenses 

13,000 

Total 

333,000 

POLAND 

Orthopaedic  Hospital, 

Rehabilitation  of  young  arthritics 

3 years 

114,000 

Poznan. 

Medical  Academy, 

Research  in  prosthetics 

do 

75,000 

Warsaw. 

Do..  - 

Analysis  of  neuro-muscular  coordination  in 

do 

178,000 

handicapped. 

Total 

267,000 

Total  obligations 

and  commit- 

ments July  1, 

1963,  to  Feb.  29, 

1964 

1,667,000 

i Approved  by  VRA  but  not  yet  formally  obligated. 


Table  II 

Brazil. — Three  projects  in  operation  involving  experiments  with  the  cerebral 
palsied ; research  in  short-term  training  of  orthotists ; and  rehabilitation  of  the 
severely  disabled. 

India. — Eleven  projects  in  operation  on  research  into  the  rehabilitation  of 
victims  of  leprosy ; experiments  in  rehabilitating  the  blind  as  farmers ; research 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  patients  severely  disabled  by  burns ; introduction  of 
rehabilitation  concepts  in  a medical  school  program ; coordination  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  an  urban  community ; rehabilitation  of  the  cerebral  palsied ; 
mobile  ophathamlmological  unit  for  rural  people;  investigation  into  methods 
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for  the  rehabilitation  of  people  disabled  by  convulsive  disorders ; establishment 
of  an  experimental  workshop  for  the  blind ; and  research  in  prosthetics. 

Israel. — Twenty  projects  in  operation  on  the  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  body  activity  on  the  physical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  coronary 
patients ; determination  of  the  effects  of  monthly  compensation  grants  on  re- 
habilitation ; assessment  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  potential  of  adult  cere- 
bral palsied  patients ; survey  and  rehabilitation  of  hemiplegics ; determination 
of  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  permitted  for  a given  cardiovascular  condi- 
tion in  arteriosclerotic  patients ; establishment  of  an  observation  center  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons ; influence  of  cultural  background,  edu- 
cation, and  state  of  assimilation  on  results  of  rehabilitation ; an  inquiry  into 
cases  and  costs  of  nonrehabilitation  patients  hospitalized  because  of  cerebro- 
vascular accidents ; an  electrodiagnostic  study  of  the  anesthetic  types  of  Han- 
sen’s disease ; research  in  agricultural  training  of  handicapped  older  persons ; 
isolation  of  factors  determining  the  adjustment  of  persons  injured  as  a result 
of  their  employment  or  military  service ; experiment  with  methods  of  training 
the  blind  in  cotton  mill  operation  and  in  the  operation  of  data  processing  ma- 
chines ; study  of  methods  and  materials  for  the  production  of  better  braces ; 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  mental  retardation ; and  study  of  causes  and 
methods  of  overcoming  low  back  pains. 

Pakistan. — Five  projects  in  operation  involving  a study  of  the  extent  of 
heart  disease  in  the  population  and  its  relationship  to  employability ; investiga- 
tion of  the  medical,  social,  and  cultural  problems  of  mental  retardation ; re- 
habilitation of  the  orthopedically  handicapped ; research  in  prosthetics ; and  es- 
tablishment of  a rehabilitation  research  center. 

Syria. — One  project  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  agricultural- 
vocational  center  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  from  rural  areas. 

United  Aral)  Republic-Egypt . — One  project  on  research  in  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  youths  with  heart  disorders. 

Yugoslavia. — Four  projects  on  research  into  rehabilitation  of  patients  with 
tuberculosis  and  patients  suffering  from  mental  disorders ; experimentation  in 
the  development  of  new  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devises ; study  of  hearing  tests 
and  auditory  training  techniques  employed  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing. 

Poland. — Three  projects  on  the  rehabilitation  of  young  arthritics ; research 
in  prosthetics  and  analysis  of  neuromuscular  coordination  in  handicapped. 

Burma. — One  project  on  research  in  low-cost  production  of  prostheses,  using 
local  materials  and  study  of  hearing  aids  under  humid  conditions. 

PROGRAM  RESULTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  any  results  that  you  believe  will  be  of 
value  to  us? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  this  one  project  I mentioned  here  earlier 
about  the  cost  of  not  doing  rehabilitation,  that  is  a finished  project. 
That  project  I think  is  completed. 

What  others  do  you — — 

Mr.  LaRocca.  We  have  a very  fine  one  in  Israel  on  the  training  of 
blind  people  in  cotton  mills.  They  made  a movie  of  this ; the  training 
process  of  the  blind  people  for  working  on  these  moving  machines  in 
cotton  mills.  We  hope  to  take  this  movie  on  through  the  State  agen- 
cies, where  there  are  cotton  mills,  so  that  some  of  our  own  people,  too, 
will  give  similar  opportunities  to  our  blind  people  and  then 

Miss  Switzer.  The  computer. 

Mr.  LaRocca.  The  computer — in  Israel  they  are  really  moving 
ahead  on  automation  in  terms  of  blind  people,  and  through  the  inter- 
national IBM  Corp.  in  New  York,  which  rented  the  machines  at  a 
terrific  reduction,  they  have  trained  blind  people  on  these  IBM 
machines. 

These  results  are  in  and  we  are  trying  to  distribute  to  the  State 
agency. 
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Miss  Switzer.  And  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  been 
able  to  apply  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  Israeli  projects  to  a project 
that  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  developed,  which,  by  chance, 
they  came  upon  because  they  found  a blind  person  who  was  able  to 
program  for  a computer.  And  this  is  a very  direct  result  of  the 
Israeli  project. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  salary  and  expenses  for  1961 
is  $2,905,000  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $3,160,000,  an  increase  of 
$255,000  and  18  positions. 

These  new  positions  are  spread  over  all  of  your  major  activities? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  spread  quite  thin;  aren’t  they? 

Miss  Switzer.  Quite  thin,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  all  you  ask  for? 

Miss  Switzer.  No ; it  is  not  all  we  asked  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  used  to  do  pretty  well  in  getting  budget  requests 
approved. 

Miss  Switzer.  I will  not  comment  on  my  reputation  for  being  a 
good  budgeteer  on  salaries  and  expenses.  I find  this  is  something 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I find  they  also  cut  you  back  on  research  and  training 
$3,300,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  The  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Could  you  use  that  to  advantage  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  indeed;  certainly  could. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Why  do  you  think  they  cut  you  back  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  I think  they  were  fitting  into  the  budget  man- 
date of  the  season  and  I think  that  this,  you  know,  happens  to  almost 
everybody  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  kind  of  foolish  economy,  isn’t  it,  on  your 
program?  Your  program  makes  money  for  the  Government,  doesn’t 
it? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  always  feel  that  it  does;  we  feel  that  it  is  an 
investment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  looks  like  foolish  economy  to  me.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  say  it,  I will  say  it. 

Miss  Switzer.  Thank  you.  But  I will  say  this  is  a very  modest 
request  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  They  cut  you  $210,000.  How  many  positions  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Nineteen  positions.  Very  modest  and  very  much 
needed  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

Miss  Switzer.  Except  I hope  you  will  have  your  usual  understand- 
ing of  our  estimates  and  our  requests,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  a very 
good  year  and  look  forward  to  an  even  better  one  next  year.  It  is 
always  a pleasure  to  come  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  a long  way  off  from  what  Mrs.  Hobby  said 
you  were  going  to  attain. 

Miss  Switzer.  You  will  have  to  admit  we  are  on  our  way  though. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  getting  there.  What  year  do  you  think 
you  will  reach  200,000  really  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  not  going  to  say. 
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You  caught  me  on  that  too  often. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Hobby  did  not  hestitate  to  answer  at  the  time.. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  a secret. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I would  like  to  see  you  hit  the  200,000  per  year 
goal. 

Miss  Switzer.  So  would  I. 

Mr. Fogarty.  Mr. Laird? 

Control  Program  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  had  some  discussions  with  the 
people  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  also  Mr.  Adrian  Towne,  our 
State  rehabilitation  director,  about  the  project  that  is  being  considered 
at  the  present  time. 

It  has  to  do  with  a control  program  on  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  office,  and 
with  the  local  people  in  Wisconsin.  We  have  a meeting  set  up  in  Wis- 
consin on  the  29th  of  February  at  which  the  county  officials,  the  city 
officials,  the  labor  unions,  the  business  people,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation people,  our  hospitals,  doctors,  are  all  coming  into  Marshfield 
to  discuss  this  project. 

I believe  we  will  have  very  good  local  participation. 

The  project  itself,  as  you  explained  it  to  me  in  our  discussion,  is 
really  quite  an  exciting  project  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  Not  only 
because  it  is  being  carried  on  in  Wisconsin,  but  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  perhaps  this  project  would  be  able  to  prove  conclusively  what  can 
be  done  through  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  you  are  going  to  take  two  counties,  one, 
Eau  Claire  County  in  Wisconsin,  the  other,  Wood  County,  which  are 
counties  with  about  the  same  population  and  with  the  same  division 
of  urban  and  rural  population. 

Miss  Switzer.  Same  characteristics. 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  like  to  have  it  explained  a little  bit  on  the  rec- 
ord here,  I think  the  chairman  would  be  interested  in  it,  and  I think 
it  can  prove  out  some  answers  to  questions  that  really  have  never  been 
proven. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  First,  I was  surprised  this  had  never  been  done  before- 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right.  I have  always  felt  if  we  could  take 
any  manageable  geographical  area  and  saturate  it  with  what  it  needed 
to  do  a complete  job  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  we  could  show  what 
it  cost  not  to  do  it.  And  this  is  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  study. 

The  county  that  is  not  getting  special  treatment  will  get  the  regular 
treatment  that  it  would  get  under  the  regular  program.  The  county 
that  will  be  saturated  will  show  the  results  of  what  happens  when 
you  discover  all  the  disabled  people  that  can  use  rehabilitation  and 
what  happens  to  them,  how  much  it  costs,  and  what  savings  you  effect 
through  reduction  of  people  in  institutions,  reduction  of  people  on 
public  assistance  and  all  the  other  benefits.  And  it  will  show  the  pat- 
tern of  how  it  is  organized,  the  whole  thing. 
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I have  been  trying  almost  ever  since  I became  director  of  the  pro- 
gram to  get  some  group  to  commit  itself  to  do  this. 

The  reason  that  it  has  not  been  done  before,  I think,  is  because  it 
is  hard,  you  know,  for  people  to  deny  services.  They  would  rather 
have  a project  that  spreads  something  thin  but  deals  with  everybody 
involved,  rather  than  a control  project.  I think  it  is  very  courageous 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Towne,  and  the  university,  to  be  willing  to  stake 
themselves  out  in  this  fashion,  because  the  minute  the  people  in  the 
comity  that  is  getting  all  the  services  begin  to  get  the  benefits  of  it, 
then  everybody  else  will  want  it,  too.  But  maybe  this  will  be  good 
because  it  will  stimulate  the  support  that  will  be  needed  to  get  and  what 
it  needed  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  These  counties,  I think,  were  chosen  after  a very  system- 
atic study. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right.  This  is  why  it  is  good  to  have  the 
university  in.  We  want  to  have  more  than  a demonstration  of  serv- 
ice, we  want  an  orderly,  reported,  organized  synthesis.  We  want  also 
to  know,  when  we  are  through,  what  we  can  tell  other  people  to  do. 
Mr.  Garrett,  do  you  want  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I think  you  covered  it  very  well.  I think  the  impor- 
tant thing  in  this  is  the  cooperative  effort  between  what  we  call  a 
Regional  Research  Institute,  which  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  State  rehabilitation  agency  and  all  the  concerned  agencies  in 
the  community  on  this.  Incidentally,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Regional  Research  Institute  is  one  of  five. 

Miss  Switzer.  You  are  going  out  there,  and  I think  it  is  wonderful. 
You  will  meet  all  the  people,  a kind  of  a shot  in  the  arm  to  get  together. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Towne  has  set  up  this  meeting  and  I certainly  in- 
tend to  go  out  to  the  meeting. 

TIME  DURATION  AND  COST 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  this  project  will  take  from  3 to  5 years  to 
pay  off.  I do  not  think  you  can  do  this  in  a short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  heard  different  estimates. 

Miss  Switzer.  I don’t  know,  but  certainly 

Mr.  Laird.  I heard  an  estimate  that  it  might  be  $500,000  over  a 
period  of  time,  in  order  to  prove  this  out,  or  it  may  run  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  that  depends  on  how  many  people  you  find  who 
need  rehabilitation  services. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right.  Whatever  it  takes  to  do  the  job,  with- 
in reason,  of  course.  We  have  enough  experience  hi  rehabilitation 
to  know  it  is  not  going  to  break  the  bank  or  anything  of  that  nature, 
but  it  will  be  an  expensive  project  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Laird.  I would  think  they  would  be  interested  all  over  the 
Yation. 

Miss  Switzer.  Ro  question  about  it.  They  will  be. 

This  is  another  version  of  a project  that  has  just  been  finished  in 
Israel.  I think  I told  you  last  year,  I had  just  come  back  from  Israel, 
and  there  they  did  a project,  comparing  what  it  costs  not  to  rehabili- 
tate a certain  number  of  people  with  what  the  cost  is  to  rehabilitate 
them.  This  report  is  just  in,  we  have  not  had  a chance  to  really  analyze 
it.  But  this  is  another  kind  of  demonstration. 
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We  need  this  kind  of  information,  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Laird.  Can  you  not  prove  out  your  figures  pretty  well  on  this 
proposed  project  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  they  keep  a good  cross  record  on  this,  Mr.  Laird,  and 
if  they  use  computers  on  it,  they  can  keep  a good  record  on  each 
individual. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  will  be  using  computers  at  the  university. 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  can  get  all  kinds  of  facts  from  it.  They  have 
facts  on  age,  previous  experience,  employment  afterward,  how  much 
they  were  employed  at,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  will  show  what  you  need  in  the  way  of  facilities,  if 
you  have  enough  workshops;  can  you  get  people  back  and  forth  to 
medical  centers ; and  many  other  things  you  need  to  know  more  about. 

I wish  for  the  record  they  could  enlarge  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F ogartt.  I think  that  is  a good  idea. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

The  Wisconsin  Rehabilitation  Agency  has  a grant  to  design  an  intensive  reha- 
bilitation project  in  a typical  Wisconsin  county.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
is  also  involved  in  the  research  aspects  of  the  project. 

Present  plans  are  to  establish  a special  rehabilitation  unit  in  Wood  County, 
central  Wisconsin.  A careful  study  of  this  county  has  been  conducted  in  order 
to  accumulate  data  necessary  to  the  research  aims  of  the  project.  Another 
“control”  county  has  been  selected  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
the  county  receiving  intensive  special  rehabilitation  services  and  a county  receiv- 
ing the  usual  services.  The  staff  of  the  Wood  County  unit  will  be  large  enough — 
at  least  four  counselors,  a supervisor,  and  clerical  staff — to  give  intensive  and 
extensive  services  to  the  vocationally  handicapped  residents  of  the  county.  The 
project  will  involve  two  simultaneous  operations : 

(1)  A demonstration  of  the  application  of  the  best  rehabilitation  practices 
by  a well-trained  staff,  with  adequate  financial  and  other  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Wood  County. 

(2)  A research  program  aimed  at  developing  the  techniques  for  evalu- 
ating the  demonstration  project  and  applying  these  techniques  to  compare 
results  in  this  county  with  results  in  the  “control”  county. 

Other  subsidiary  aims  of  the  program  are : 

(1)  To  develop  new  techniques  applicable  to  the  professional  function  of 
the  rehabilitation  counselor ; and 

(2)  To  develop  administrative  guidelines  and  outline  rehabilitation  pro- 
cedures for  the  benefit  of  other  communities. 

There  has  been  a strong  expression  of  interest  from  leaders  of  the  Wood  County 
community.  Part  of  the  financial  support  will  come  directly  from  the  commu- 
nity to  help  match  Federal  research  and  demonstration  funds  available. 

FUNDING  WORKSHOPS 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  using  section  4 for  these  workshops,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  there  is  some  research  money  used  in  the  workshop 
program,  too,  isn’t  there  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  some  section  4 money  used  in  workshops. 
Always  as  part  of  the  research  or  demonstration — just  not  to  build 
another  workshop.  You  see,  this  we  could  not  do  under  section  4. 
But  to  enlarge  a workshop— we  cannot  build  anything  brandnew, 
but  to  enlarge  a workshop  or  extend  the  equipment  to  remodel  it  or 
do  something  to  make  it  usable  within  the  research  or  demonstration 
purpose  for  which  the  grant  is  being  made.  This  is  what  we  did  in 
many  of  these  mentally  retarded  workshops,  to  give  them  what  they 
needed  to  get  milieu  ready  for  the  project  itself. 

I think  we  had  to  do  this  in  almost  every  workshop,  we  have  dealt 
with,  have  we  not  ? 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Miss  Switzer.  Did  you  have  something  in  particular  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  it  seemed  to  me  the  workshops  were  being  funded 
in  several  different  ways. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  they  are.  They  are  being  funded  with  section 
2 support  money,  and  section  3,  extension  and  improvement  money. 
I think  we  probably  have  some  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  we  have  but  there  is  one  thing,  Miss  Switzer,  I 
think  you  might  want  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Laird.  When  you  do  use 
section  2,  you  must  remember  that  in  our  general  counsel’s  opinion, 
the  facility  can  only  go  a certain  distance  in  size. 

We  thought  in  the  beginning  that  if  you  want  a facility  three  times 
the  original  size,  you  can  do  it  but  general  counsel  has  set  down  certain 
limitations  in  size.  This  would  not  be  true  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

PROGRESS  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  it  would  not  be  true  under  our  new  bill. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  holding  up  the  bill  ? It  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  not  be  a controversial  bill. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  not  a controversial  bill.  The  only  thing  holding 
it  up  I think  is  maybe  it  is  too  practical,  too  simple — it  is  not  as  flam- 
boyant as  some  of  the  others. 

I have  had  assurance  now  that  there  will  be  hearings  on  it,  and  once 
that  gets  started  I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  problem. 

But  we  must  get  it  through  because  we  need  it  very  much.  Mr. 
F ogarty  is  interested  in  this  too. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all  I have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  special  statements  referred  to  earlier  follow :) 

AGING 

I.  Scope  of  Problem 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  faced  by  National,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  private  organizations  in  assisting  and  rehabilitating  the  aged  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  figures  currently  available  on  the  increased  number  of  these  in- 
dividuals in  our  population. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  nearly  53  million  people  in  the  Nation  are  aged 
45  or  more.  Sixteen  and  one-half  million  are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  some  68,400,000  of  our  population  will  be  age  45  or  beyond  and 
that  24,500,000  of  these  people  will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

As  the  number  of  older  people  in  our  population  increases,  the  number  that 
will  need  rehabilitation  will  also  increase.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  is  designing  programs  not  only  to  rehabili- 
tate vocationally  as  many  individuals  as  possible  now,  but  also  to  assist  the  larger 
number  of  individuals  who  will  be  needing  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  future. 
Such  an  objective  is  in  accord  with  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
recommendations  which  urged  immediate  action  to  improve  and  expand  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  our  older  citizens. 

II.  Need  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Aging 

Middle  aged  and  older  persons  suffer  disproportionately  from  chronic  illness 
and  disability ; consequently,  one  of  their  major  concerns  is  health — both  physical 
and  mental.  Usually,  their  economic  condition  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  bear  the  costs  of  prolonged  medical  services  than  younger  persons.  Often  the 
care  they  receive  in  hospitals  or  other  institutions  is  custodial  rather  than 
rehabilitative.  This  results  in  several  million  of  our  older  citizens  being  almost 
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solely  dependent  on  others  for  their,  support  or  for  meeting  the  normal  demands 
of  daily  living.  They  cannot  work,  travel,  feed  themselves,  dress,  communicate 
adequately,  or  move  about  without  aid. 

Many  could  learn  again  to  live  their  lives  independently  and  with  greater 
dignity  if  they  were  provided  with  modern  rehabilitation  services.  Some  could 
return  to  work.  Others  could  be  assisted  to  conditions  enabling  them  to  care  for 
themselves.  Rehabilitation  services  in  either  case  could  benefit  not  only  the  dis- 
abled person  alone  but  also  society  as  a whole.  For  example,  lost  wages  would 
be  restored  to  those  who  returned  to  work,  industry  would  regain  labor  skills,  and 
there  would  be  new  purchasing  power  and  tax  revenues  in  the  economy.  In- 
stitutional and  welfare  costs  would  often  be  reduced  as  some  individuals  would 
no  longer  be  dependent  or  need  constant  attendance  thereby  enabling  the  com- 
munity to  benefit  from  decreased  expenditures. 

III.  Extent  of  Disablement  Among  Aging  Persons 

National  estimates  indicate  that  more  than  5 million  people  in  this  country, 
aged  45  and  over,  have  disabilities  lasting  3 months  or  longer. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  estimates  that  approximately 
1.5  million  of  these  5 million  long-term  disabled  people — among  them  115,000 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older — would  need,  could  benefit  from,  and  would 
want  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  order  to  return  to  work.  These  1.5 
million  people  have  either  a chronic  disease  and/or  a physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment that  constitutes  a serious  handicap  to  employment.  Their  disabilities  are 
long-term  rather  than  temporary  in  nature ; yet  their  conditions  are  not  so  seri- 
ous or  of  such  a nature  that  there  is  little  chance  to  rehabilitate  them  for  work. 

The  remaining  3.5  million  probably  cannot  be  rehabilitated  in  terms  of  work, 
but  could,  in  varying  degrees,  be  returned  to  self-care  and  independence  through 
.appropriate  services.  It  would  lift  them  from  dependency  on  families,  institu- 
tions, or  public  welfare,  with  consequent  benefits  to  their  dignity,  relief  of  grow- 
ing burdens  on  institutions,  and  reduction  of  public  and  private  costs  for  their 
maintenance. 

IV.  Progress  in  Rehabilitation  of  the  Aging  Disabled 

As  a result  of  modern  rehabilitation  services,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
handicapped  middle-aged  and  older  persons  at  work  in  every  occupational  field 
performing  jobs  as  efficiently  and  reliably  as  workers  who  have  no  handicap. 

Under  the  State-Federal  vocational  programs,  there  has  been  since  1945  a 
steady  increase  each  year  both  in  the  number  of  older  disabled  individuals 
rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  and  in  the  percent  which  this  group  con- 
stitutes of  the  total.  In  1945,  7,344  disabled  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older 
were  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  in  the  State-Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  In  1961,  27,592  almost  four  times  the  1945  number  were 
rehabilitated.  In  1962  the  total  number  of  individuals  aged  45  and  over  rehabili- 
tated was  29,968  while  in  1963  it  was  30,824.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of 
32,20c1  persons  will  be  rehabilitated  during  fiscal  year  1964,  and  a possible 
34,000 1 in  1965. 

These  people  are  employed  in  every  segment  of  America’s  productivity — in 
large  and  small  industrial  firms,  on  the  farms,  in  retail  stores  and  offices,  in 
the  professions,  in  their  own  small  business,  in  the  many  service  occupations 
and  in  the  important  tasks  of  housewife  and  homemaker. 

Many  disabled  older  people  in  the  white-collar  group  have  entered  or  re- 
entered occupations  in  which  there  are  shortages  of  competent  profesisonal  and 
technical  people ; such  as  teaching,  nursing,  social  and  welfare  work,  the  clergy, 
and  laboratory  technicians  and  assistants.  In  other  groups  they  are  working 
as  office  clerks,  bookkeepers,  secretaries,  sales  persons,  cooks,  maids,  stewards, 
hostesses,  waiters,  beauticians,  bakers,  tailors,  farmers: — in  short,  in  every  occupa- 
tion in  the  Nation. 

V.  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  Serving  the  Aged 

A wide  diversity  of  problems  is  found  among  older  disabled  people.  In  order 
to  obtain  more  knowledge  about  these  problems,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  is  helping  to  support  research  and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  this  older  group.  Since  1954,  the  office  has  provided  financial  assistance 


1 Data  are  estimated. 
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amounting  to  over  $7  million  for  these  projects.  Usually,  the  sponsors  of  such 
projects  contribute  an  additional  dollar  for  every  $2  of  Federal  grant  funds, 
and  to  date,  grantees  have  invested  nearly  $3  million  of  their  own  funds  in  these 
research  and  demonstration  activities. 

In  1962,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  supported  projects  with 
grants  amounting  to  $1,900,000.  All  of  these  projects  were  developing  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  disability  among 
older  disabled  individuals.  For  example,  a project  in  New  York  City  pioneered 
in  demonstrating  that  disabled  older  workers  could  be  successfully  retrained 
and  placed  in  employment;  197  handicapped  men  over  60  years  of  age  were 
placed  in  competitive  industrial  employment.  The  oldest  individual  placed  was 
over  80.  The  results  of  this  project  were  so  good  that  10  similar  projects  have 
been  established  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; St.  Paul  and  Mankato,  Minn. ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Miami,  Fla. ; Gadsden,  Ala. ; Dallas,  Tex. ; Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  September  1961  and  in  September  1963  representa- 
tives of  these  projects  attended  2-day  conferences  in  New  York  City  at  which 
the  training  and  placing  of  older  handicapped  workers  in  employment  were 
discussed. 

Another  project  launched  in  June  1962,  a 5-year  program,  is  designed  to 
evaluate  the  response  to  regular  employment  of  selected  disabled  men  and 
women  over  60  years  of  age  in  Coney  Island,  N.Y. 

A number  of  projects  are  seeking  to  assist  older  people  confined  to  institutions 
and  nursing  homes  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible.  For  some,  this  would 
mean  a resumption  of  a normal  place  in  community  life. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  a VRA-sponsored  project  to  rehabilitate  the 
chronically  ill  confined  to  nursing  homes  was  very  successful.  An  elderly  woman 
unable  to  respond,  walk,  or  feed  herself  was  committed  by  her  family  to  a mental 
hospital  and  remained  for  18  months.  She  was  released  to  a nursing  home 
and  after  6 weeks  of  intensive  treatment  by  the  staff  was  able  to  respond,  feed 
herself,  and  walk.  She  was  subsequently  returned  home  and  her  family  was 
delighted  and  amazed  at  her  progress. 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  developed 
special  staff  training  techniques  and  rehabilitation  methods  applicable  in  public 
and  private  nursing  homes. 

At  Highland  View  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a project  successfully  demon- 
strated that  rehabilitation  is  possible  for  long-term  hospital  cases  disabled  by 
severe  chronic  diseases. 

All  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  have  a common  goal — finding 
new  techniques  and  methods  for  restoring  maximum  functional  or  earning 
capacity  to  older  disabled  people. 


VI.  Training 

Since  it  is  anticipated  that  a higher  proportion  of  older  disabled  persons  will 
require  rehabilitation  services,  more  of  the  training  resources  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  are  being  devoted  to  increasing  the  proficiency 
of  rehabilitation  personnel  in  relation  to  the  older  disabled  person.  The  Admin- 
istration is  supporting  special  institutes  in  geriatric  rehabilitation  in  a number 
of  our  universities. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College  Metropolitan  Hospital  Center  conducted  a 2-week 
course  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  geriatric  rehabilitation  for  registered 
nurses,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  and  social  workers. 

In  1961  short-term  training  courses  were  conducted  on  the  older  disabled 
person  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco ; a 
third  course  was  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association.  In 
October  1692  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  cooperated  with  the 
Hawaii  Commission  on  Aging  to  conduct  an  Institute  on  Aging  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  In  November  1963  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  co- 
operated with  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  sponsoring  a short- 
term course  on  the  older  disabled  worker  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

In  the  past,  workshops  have  been  held  in  California,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia  in  order  to  bring  together  community 
agencies  for  a cooperative  attack  on  problems  of  service  to  the  aging.  Future 
plans  call  for  such  workshops  to  be  held  in  additional  States  for  this  same 
purpose. 
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VII.  Extension  and  Improvement  Projects  Serving  the  Aged 


One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  States  have  been  most  effective  in  making  it 
possible  for  more  older  people  to  be  rehabilitated  is  through  extension  and  im- 
provement projects  provided  under  section  3 of  Public  Law  565. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Kansas  is  providing  special  diagnostic  evaluation 
services  aimed  at  assisting  the  older  worker  to  return  to  productive  employ- 
ment ; Michigan  is  providing  special  rehabilitation  services  for  the  aged ; 
Nebraska  has  assigned  a counselor  to  serve  the  aged  disabled  as  well  as  a coun- 
selor to  assist  in  rehabilitation  of  the  aged  blind,  and  Oklahoma  has  begun  a 
statewide  study  of  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  needs  of  the  older  worker. 

VIII.  Review  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Aging,  1961-65 

A.  EXPENDITURES  FOR  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  AGING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1961-65 


1.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies:  Rehabilitated  persons  45  years  of  age 
or  over  at  acceptance,  fiscal  years  1961-65 


Fiscal  year 

All 

rehabilitants 

45  years  of  age 
and  over 

1961 

92,  501 
102, 377 
110, 136 
121, 000 
132, 600 

27, 592 
29, 968 
30,824 
32,  200 
34, 000 

1962  

1963  

1964  1 

1965  1 

i Data  are  estimated. 


2.  State  expenditures  for  older  handicapped  persons 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
individuals 
aged  45 
and  over 
rehabilitated 

Federal  share 
of  the  cost 

1961  _ ....  ...  _ . _ ...  ..  . .... 

27, 592 
29, 968 
30, 824 
32, 200 
34,  000 

$16, 500, 000 
19,  000, 000 
20, 200, 000 
23,  600,  000 
25,  600,  000 

1962... 

1963. 

1964  i 

1965  1 

1 Data  are  estimated, 


3.  Extension  and  improvement  projects  serving  the  aged 


Fiscal 

year 


1961. 

1962. 


1961.. 

1962.. 
1961- 

1962.. 
1963- 

1961.. 

1962.. 
1963- 

1961.. 


Federal 

grant 

State 

$9, 555 

| Kansas.  _ . ... 

13, 600 

52, 051 

| Michigan  . ... 

31,488 
3, 829 
3,822 
5,000 

j-Nebraska  (blind) 

7, 658 
7,644 
10,  000 
18, 898 

j-Nebraska  (general).. 
Oklahoma 

Title  of  project 


Services  for  a special  group  (intensive  team  approach  of 
diagnostic  evaluation  and  rehabilitation  services  at  the 
Hadley  Memorial  Rehabilitation  Center  and  return  of 
older  worker  to  productive  employment). 

Special  rehabilitation  services  for  the  aged  including  pur- 
chase of  services. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  aging  blind  (assignment  of  counselor 
experimentation  in  anticipation  of  developing  techniques 
for  serving  the  older  age  worker). 

Counselor  for  the  aged  disabled. 

A Statewide  study  of  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
needs  of  the  older  worker. 


Note. — No  projects  serving  the  aged  before  1960. 
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4-.  Research  and  demonstration  project  awards 


Eiscal  year 

Research 
and  demon- 
stration 
projects 

Selected 

demonstra- 

tion 

projects 

Estimate 

(new 

projects) 

Total 

1961  ---  - 

$1, 474,  676 
1. 843,  232 
1,  743, 392 
1,  461, 032 
556, 000 

$283, 074 
289,  567 
156, 335 
179, 475 
132, 000 

1. 758.000 

2. 133. 000 

1.900.000 

1. 940. 000 

1. 288. 000 

1962  - . . 

1963  

1964  i 

O O 
O O 

o o 

o o 
o o 

<N  CO 

1965  1 ..  - 

1 Estimate  for  balance  of  current  fiscal  year. 

2 Data  are  estimated. 


5.  Short-term  training  course  expenditures 


Fiscal  year 

Sponsor 

Federal 
grant  for 
aging 

Total 

1961  

Connecticut  State  Dental  Association. 

$2, 093 
9,  505 
1,257 

2,  587 
1,471 

13,  200 
8,  635 

3,  000 
45, 000 

$12,885 

1962 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  San  Francisco..  ..  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Health  Department.  ..  ...  - 

2, 587 
14, 671 

1963 

Hawaii  State  Interim  Commission  on  Aging  ...  

1964 

Northeastern  University.  . ...  

Florida  Institute  for  Continuing  University  Studies  . 

11,635 

1965 

University  of  Denver  

Estimated  . _ 

45,  000 

B.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1.  Research 

Although  many  economists  and  labor  experts  agree  that  the  older  worker  has 
valuable  skills  and  talents  which  can  be  utilized,  unfortunately  many  employers 
and  a large  portion  of  the  general  public  are  not  convinced  of  his  ability,  much 
less  the  ability  of  the  older  handicapped  worker,  to  produce  in  competitive 
employment. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  attempting  to  counteract  this 
point  of  view  through  research  projects  designed  to  present  facts  on  the  older 
disabled  worker’s  productivity.  For  example,  projects  are  now  being  conducted 
in  Florida,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Texas  geared  to  train  and 
place  the  older  handicapped  worker  into  competitive  industrial  employment. 

The  New  York  project  previously  referred  to  which  pioneered  in  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  of  vocationally  rehabilitating  handicapped  workers  aged  60  and 
above  and  proved  so  worthwhile  that  10  other  demonstration  projects  currently 
in  operation  were  adapted  from  it,  is  engaged  in  a new  5-year  project  to  evaluate 
results  of  a community  operated  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Results  of 
these  studies,  plus  results  obtained  from  other  VRA-supported  projects,  will 
provide  tangible  evidence  regarding  the  adjustment  and  performance  of  the  older 
handicapped  worker  on  the  job. 

A number  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  designed  to  assist  older 
people  confined  to  nursing  homes  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  and  to 
tram  nursing  home  personnel  in  modern  rehabilitation  techniques  that  can  be 
applied  to  older  persons  under  their  care. 

2.  Jobs  for  the  Mind 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  puts  forth  sustained  efforts  to 
open  greater  job  opportunities  for  the  blind  including  the  expansion  of  vending 
stand  opportunities  under  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act.  Over  half  of  the  vending 
stand  operators  are  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

3.  Jots  for  the  deaf 

As  the  inroads  of  automation  have  their  impact  upon  the  employment  of  the 
large  numbers  of  older  deaf  workers  in  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations,  efforts 
should  be  increased  to  emphasize  retraining  and  reemployment. 

OASI.  The  disability  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1954,  and  as 
subsequently  amended,  have  been  a factor  in  the  growth  of  the  number  of  older 
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people  being  served.  Annually,  about  400,000  to  500,000  applicants  for  disability 
benefits  are  referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  possible  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  An  increasing  number  of  these  applicants  are  being  provided  with 
rehabilitation  services  including  many  individuals  from  older  age  groups. 

Under  the  VRA  research  and  demonstration  program,  three  major  projects 
concerned  with  the  development  of  improved  medical  and  vocational  evaluation 
techniques  are  being  conducted  in  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  In  addition, 
there  are  in  operation  11  demonstration  projects  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  older  and  severely  disabled  persons  may  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

C.  FUTURE  PLANS 

1.  Research  and  demonstration 

In  order  to  make  progress  in  rehabilitating  older  disabled  people  it  is  necessary 
to  have  factual  data.  Such  data  are  obtained  primarily  from  research  through 
which  methods  and  procedures  for  various  types  of  rehabilitation  services  are 
discovered,  developed,  and  adapted  for  use. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  emphasis  on  research  projects  and  conduct  demon- 
strations throughout  the  country  which  will  illustrate  the  techniques  or  findings 
of  research  projects.  Such  demonstrations  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  with 
proper  evaluation,  training,  and  placement  many  older  people  can  return  to  work, 
or  with  other  assistance  achieve  greater  independence. 

2.  Training  of  personnel 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  orient  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  other  institu- 
tional personnel  in  modern  methods  of  rehabilitative  care  and  techniques.  Thus, 
training  programs  in  the  field  of  aging  for  professional  and  technical  personnel 
working  with  older  disabled  people  should  be  expanded. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  need  to  expand  the  basic  professional  training  programs 
in  rehabilitation  for  physicians,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  re- 
habilitation counselors,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  and  other  specialists 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

3 . G ommuni ty  res ources 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish  services  in  the  community  for  post- 
institutional  care  of  the  aged  who  are  ill,  also  services  to  sustain  disabled  indi- 
viduals after  restorative  medical  care,  and  prevent  or  reduce  the  need  for  insti- 
tutionalizing persons  who  could  be  maintained  in  their  homes.  There  is  also  a 
need  to  promote  job  opportunities  for  the  aged  disabled  among  local  employers, 
to  develop  business  orders  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  to  establish  recreational 
programs,  friendly  visitor  programs,  and  other  projects. 

As  our  aging  population  increases,  the  demand  for  various  types  of  services 
becomes  greater,  necessitating  plans  for  expanded  program  operations  and  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  make  program  expansion  possible. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  continue  to  put  forth  sus- 
tained efforts  to  provide  improved  services  for  more  aging  disabled  people  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  be  vocationally  rehabilitated  and/or  help  themselves 
realize  their  full  potential. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration — Financial  support  for  aging 


Fiscal  year 
1960 

Fiscal  year 
1961 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

Number  of  rehabilitants  

25, 674 

27, 592 

29, 968 

30,824 

32, 200 

34,000 

Grants  to  States 

$13,000,000 
790, 000 

$16,500,000 
1,  758, 000 
13,000 

$19,000,000 
2, 133,000 
2,600 

$20,200,000 

1,900,000 

15,000 

$23, 600. 000 
1,940,000 
12, 000 

$25, 600,000 
1,288,000 
45,000 

Research 

Training  

Total,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Adminis- 
tration . 

13,  790, 000 

18, 271,000 

21, 135,  600 

22, 115,000 

25,  552,000 

26,933,000 
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DRUG  ADDICTION 

While  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  stand  ready  to  accept  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  those  narcotic  addicts  following  the  maximum 
necessary  period  of  treatment,  few  cases  have  been  referred.  Of  those  accepted 
the  number  of  successful  closures  has  been  minimal.  The  numbers  rehabilitated 
and  estimated  for  the  years  1961-65  are  reflected  in  the  following  table : 


Federal-State  'program 


Fiscal  years 

Numbers 

Amount  i j 

1961  _ 

10 

$6, 000 

1962 

15 

9, 500 

1963  ..  

20 

13,  000 

1964  

30 

22,  000 
26,  000 

1965  

35 

i Amounts  show  Federal  share  only  under  secs.  2 and  3 of  the  act. 


One  of  the  most  intensive  efforts  has  been  made  by  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  1953  a counselor  was  assigned  to  maintain 
liaison  with  Riverside  Hospital,  the  hospital  on  North  Brother  Island  established 
for  the  treatment  of  young  addicts.  Although  more  referrals  were  made  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  more  cases  accepted  from  this  source  than  from  any 
other,  results  were  not  encouraging.  Although  an  occasional  referral  is  accepted 
a special  counselor  is  no  longer  assigned  to  the  hospital. 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  are  probably  more  advanced  in  this  field  than  in  any  of 
the  States  on  the  mainland.  Within  the  department  of  health,  there  was  or- 
ganized in  1961  a demonstration  program  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts  who 
voluntarily  present  themselves  to  the  public  health  services  for  treatment.  Early 
in  1962  vocational  rehabilitation  became  associated  with  this  project  and  by  May 
1962  had  handled  approximately  20  cases.  The  value  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  was  so  substantial  that  a request  was  made  for  a greatly  increased 
involvement.  Subsequently,  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  submitted 
to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  a research  and  demonstration  grant 
application  to  permit  the  financing  of  a special  project  to  determine  the  value  of 
rehabilitation  services  for  this  group  of  patients.  A planning  grant  of  $5,000 
has  been  made  for  a study  to  plan  a suitable  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  specified  rehabilitation  procedures  as  applied  to  drug  addiction. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  authorized  a grant  to  the 
vocational  guidance  service  of  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the  partial  support  of  a half- 
way house  providing  intensive  aftercare  services  for  narcotic  addicts  released 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Fort  Worth.  This  project  will 
demonstrate  a combined  hospital  and  posthospital  treatment  program. 

Grants  have  been  approved  for  1964  and  1965  : 


1964  $88,785 

1965  85,  000 


Studies  including  a pilot  project  sponsored  by  the  NIMH  point  to  the  need  for 
closer  coordination  of  community  services ; the  fact  that  addicts  are  frequently 
members  of  families  that  may  require  as  much  help  as  the  patient  himself  and 
the  need  to  recognize  that  addiction  is  a chronic  problem  and  that  any  progress 
or  even  periodic  assistance  is  a boost  to  the  patient,  his  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. Institutionalization  is  not  enough,  ultimate  rehabilitation  must  be  ac- 
complished in  the  community. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  continue  to  encourage  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  this  area.  We  would  like  to  see  a project  on  co- 
ordinated vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  addicts  in  the  setting  of  a 
sheltered  workshop,  as  a posthospital  experience  for  an  addict  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful medical  treatment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  various  new  approaches  will  be  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  President’s  Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse.  There 
are  at  present  several  halfway  houses  in  operation  where  attempts  are  made  to 
rehabilitate  the  addict  and  prevent  relapse.  The  outpatient  clinic  is  being  con- 
sidered at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  research  studies.  The  New  York  State 
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Mental  Health  Department  plans  to  conduct  a study  of  the  effectiveness  of  clinic 
treatment  for  a limited  number  of  addicts  at  Manhattan  State  Hospital  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Addiction  to  Narcotcis  has  similar 
plans  underway. 

Pilot  efforts  would  have  to  precede  any  substantial  efforts  to  build  continuing 
projects  or  activities  for  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  into  ongoing  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  They  should  concentrate  in  the  cities  with 
greatest  incidence.  They  should  also  be  planned  to  run  for  at  least  5 years, 
and  then  hopefully  to  be  absorbed  into  ongoing  programs.  We  do  not  believe 
States  can  afford  as  yet  to  go  extensively  into  so  uncertain  and  relatively  costly 
a venture — without  Federal  leadership  in  pilot,  exploratory  efforts. 

Early  in  the  planning,  these  pilot  efforts  should  lead  into  the  development  of 
special  training  courses  for  rehabilitation  counselors  who  will  handle  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  of  narcotics  cases  and  others  like  social  workers,  public 
health  nurses,  probation  and  parole  officers  who  will  work  in  this  rehabili- 
tation effort. 

GRANTS  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROGRAMS 


Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  i 

1964  1 

1965 

Butler  Health  Center,  Providence,  R.I___ 
Berman  School,  Inc.,  Freeport,  N.Y 

$52, 960 

$52, 960 
25,800 

38,879 

$52,  557 
30, 410 

51,328 

$54,020 

31,990 

52,000 

43,730 

$55,000 

The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.Y  - - 

50.000 

44.000 

Oklahoma  DVR,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla... 
Total  ...  - 

$44,000 

52,960 

117,639 

134, 295 

181,740 

149,000 

44,000 

1 Estimated  amounts. 


While  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  committed 
to  work  with  the  juvenile  delinquent,  per  se,  since  the  program  is  designed  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  it  is 
recognized  that  this  goal  has  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate  behavior  of 
children  in  families.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  family  life  is  seriously  dis- 
rupted when  the  wage  earner  becomes  incapacitated  with  the  result  that  income 
is  greatly  diminished  and  standards  of  living  are  significantly  lowered.  In  like 
manner  the  inability  of  the  housewife  and  mother  to  fulfill  her  normal  obliga- 
tions seriously  jeopardizes  the  normal  development  of  the  child.  Thus  by  reduc- 
ing dependency  and  idleness  with  their  inherent  dangers  and  restoring  or  main- 
taining the  unity  of  family  life  vocational  rehabiliattion  plays  a large  part  in 
reducing  the  potential  for  delinquency. 

More  directly  offering  vocational  rehabilittaion  services  to  adolescents  or  those 
approaching  the  working  age  is  a powerful  agent  in  the  prevention  of  the  kinds 
of  maladjustments  that  may  well  lead  to  delinquency. 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  one  who  frequently  acts  out  his  anger 
and  frustrations  and  thereby  encounters  difficulty  with  the  law.  Too  often  he 
has  been  labeled  delinquent  without  the  necessary  exploratory  into  the  causes 
of  his  behavior  and  too  often  the  need  for  treatment  has  been  ignored. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  period  1959-65  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration will  have  supported  in  part  108  research  and  demonstration  projects 
concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  mental  and  personality  dis- 
orders. Many  of  these  have  included  those  under  20  years  of  age.  Three  proj- 
ects are  specifically  directed  toward  the  adolescent. 

A project  at  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
in  a day-care  setting  the  feasibility  of  effective  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
service  in  meeting  vocational  and  social  needs  of  emotionally  disturbed,  de- 
linquent adolescents. 

At  the  Butler  Health  Center  in  Providence,  R.I..  a project  is  in  progress  to 
evaluate  in  a day-care  setting  the  effectiveness  of  psychiatric  treatment  and 
vocational  services  for  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents  whose  condition  would 
otherwise  hinder  their  successful  employment  or  further  education. 

The  project  at  the  Berman  School  in  Freeport,  N.Y.,  completed  in  1963,  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  contribution  of  a therapeutically  oriented  work- 


study  program  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents. 

In  July  1962  a grant  was  made  to  the  Oklahoma  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation for  a project  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
habilitation services  provided  to  a prison  population  in  the  State  reformatory. 
The  experimental  group  will  be  drawn  from  an  inmate  population  of  young 
men  characterized  by  mental  retardation,  emotional  disorders,  physical  dis- 
ablement, or  some  combination  of  these  handicaps. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  research  and  demonstration 
program  currently  has  in  operation  a substantial  number  of  research  and  sel- 
ected demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  a majority  of 
which  provide  services  primarily  to  the  mentally  retarded  youth.  The  mentally 
retarded  individual  tends  to  harbor  an  inferior  image  of  himself.  Inadequate 
education  and  social  ostracism  have  forced  him  into  a world  of  loneliness  and 
isolation.  Seeking  human  companionship,  acceptance,  and  recognition  he  be- 
eomes  easy  prey  for  those  who  seek  to  make  use  of  him  in  antisocial  activities. 
Learning  good  work  habits,  acquiring  job  skills  and  acceptable  social  conduct 
prepares  him  to  become  a useful  and  self-respecting  member  of  society  and  the 
danger  of  his  succumbing  to  undesirable  influences  is  considerably  lessened. 

By  no  means  are  all  services  provided  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally 
retarded  youth  confined  to  the  programs  under  the  special  project  grant  author- 
ity. Much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  general  program  of  the  State 
agencies.  Many  State  agencies  have  served  the  mentally  retarded  youth  in 
particular  either  through  extension  and  improvement  projects  or  under  the 
basic  program  by  developing  rehabilitation  facilities,  assigning  special  counselors 
to  work  with  the  school  systems,  State  training  schools,  etc. 

The  Rhode  Island  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  has  joined  with  the 
Family  Court  of  Rhode  Island  in  establishing  a program  of  special  rehabilitation 
services  aimed  at  reducing  juvenile  delinquency.  The  program  serves  boys  and 
girls  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  are  brought  before  the  court  who  are  physically 
disabled  or  emotionally  disturbed.  Here  again  a team  is  organized  to  evaluate 
problems  of  the  youngsters  and  plan  kinds  of  restorative  services  the  children 
need.  Team  members  are  a psychiatrist,  social  worker,  probation  and  parole 
counselor,  and  a vocational  rehabilitation  counselor.  They  identify  factors  pre- 
disposing children  to  entanglement  with  the  police  and  also  initiate  corrective 
services  to  meet  therapeutic,  psychosocio,,  and  vocational  needs.  Beyond  this 
the  youngsters  are  given  guidance  by  the  VR  counselor  unitil  they  are  satis- 
factorily adjusted  to  school  and  ultimately  to  work. 

We  believe  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  an  affective  means  of 
combating  juvenile  deliquency  and  that  it  could  extend  further  into  this  area. 
A survey  of  the  training  schools  in  the  States  would  reveal  large  numbers  of 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  youths  for  whom  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  would  spell  the  difference  between  recidivism  and  permanent  rehabilita- 
tion. 

MENTAL  ILLNESS 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health,  “Action  for  Mental  Health,”  the  Commissioner  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  requested  the  appointment  of  a task  force 
composed  of  personnel  within  the  Administration  to  develop  a report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration’s proposed  activities  in  the  field  of  mental  illness  during  the  1960’s. 
This  report  was  completed  early  in  1962.  In  February  1962  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  the  health  program,  the  President  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
this  department  and  other  major  Federal  officials  to  review  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion’s recommendations  and  to  develop  appropriate  courses  of  action  for  the 
Federal  Government.  The  VRA  report  is  particularly  pertinent  to  this  challenge 
and  fits  well  into  the  proposals  and  the  emphasis  urged  by  the  Joint  Commission. 

Basic  assumptions 

This  call  for  a major  and  intensive  acceleration  in  rehabilitating  the  mentally 
ill  over  the  rest  of  this  decade  is  based  on  these  basic  assumptions  : 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation — public  and  voluntary — is  one  of  a community 
of  programs  that  have  important  responsibilities  in  the  Nation’s  total  effort  to 
provide  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  has  an  important  role  here  that  is  unique — as  both 
a provider  of  service  and  a coordinator. 
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2.  The  task  of  developing,  providing,  and  coordinating  services  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  and  job  adjustment  of  the  mentally  ill,  is  a major  concern 
and  responsibility  of  this  national  program  and  its  parts.  This  adjustment 
includes  helping  the  mentally  ill  person  to  prepare  for  and  to  secure  work,  and 
helping  him  to  continue  in  employment. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  the  nationwide  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to 
develop  and  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  for  the  mentally  ill  extends  to : 

( a ) The  inhospital  patient  and  the  posthospitalized  patient  who  need 
rehabilitation  services  on  the  way  to  resuming  status  in  the  community ; 
and 

(&)  The  mentally  ill  person  who  is  not  and  has  not  been  hospitalized 
and  who  needs  help  in  order  to  stay  in  the  community,  outside  the  hospital. 

4.  Such  a major  advance  will  grow  along  with  the  advance  of  two  factors 
making  the  climate  for  growth  more  conducive : First,  there  will  surely  be  sig- 
nificant progress  in  our  knowledge  about  treating  the  mentally  ill  and  in  the 
kinds  and  quanity  of  services  available  for  their  total  rehabilitation.  Second, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a notably  rising  level  of  money  support  for 
the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  program — from  Federal  and  State  as  well 
as  from  local  public  and  voluntary  sources. 

Progress  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  has  come  with  the  impetus 
provided  under  the  1954  legislation  (Public  Law  565) . 

This  legislation  authorized : ( 1 ) increased  financial  support  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States;  (2)  support  for  more 
and  better  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  in  which  to  provide  services ; 
(3)  a training  program  to  increase  the  supply  of  professional  personnel  who 
provide  rehabilitation  services;  and  (4)  support  of  research  studies  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  discover  and  prove  new  methods  and  techniques  to  improve 
the  quality  of  rehabilitation  services. 

Tables  on  page  3 reflect  the  consistent  increase  in  numbers  rehabilitated  wTho 
are  mentally  ill : 1959^65.2 


Mentally  ill  rehabilitants 


Fiscal  year 

Number 

Amount 

1959 _ _ _ . _ _ . _ 

3, 663 

$2, 100, 000 

1960: 

Severe  - __ 

4, 453 
1,250 

2,500,000 
700, 000 

T jess  severe 

Total 

5, 703 

3,  200, 000 

1961: 

Severe..  _ _ 

5,  089 
1,812 

3,000, 000 
1,  050, 000 

Tjess  severe 

Total.  ........ 

6, 901 

4,  050,  000 

1962: 

Severe.. 

6,  530 
2,  324 

4. 100. 000 

1.450.000 

T .ess  severe 

Total  .. 

8, 854 

5, 550, 000 

1963: 

Severe 

7, 827 
1,542 

5, 100,000 
1,000,000 

T /p.ss  severe 

Total 

9,  369 

6, 100,000 

1964: i 

Severe 

9,  550 
1,700 

7, 000, 000 
1,  250, 000 

Less  severe _ _ _ ... 

Total — 

11,  250 

8, 250, 000 

1965:  i 

Severe 

11, 500 
1,856 

8,  700, 000 
1, 400, 000 

Less  severe  

Total 

13, 356 

10, 100, 000 

i Estimated. 


2 1964  and  1965  estimated. 
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BASIC  PROGRAM 

Some  State  agencies  have  developed  substantial  programs  of  services  for  the 
mentally  ill  under  their  regular  basic  services  programs,  with  financing  under 
section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Some  of  these  agencies  were 
already  moving  forward  at  a satisfactory  rate  of  increase.  Some  have  been 
unable,  because  of  limited  State  appropriations,  to  take  advantage  of  project 
opportunities  under  the  new  legislation,  mainly  extension  and  improvement 
project  grants. 

A new  type  of  project  grant  introduced  by  Public  Law  565  provided  an  incen- 
tive to  State  agencies  to  undertake  projects  to  improve  an  extend  rehabilitation 
services.  These  projects,  with  Federal  matching  up  to  75  percent,  have  a 
maximum  duration  of  3 years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
activity  will  be  absorbed  into  the  State’s  ongoing  program.  From  1959  until  the 
present,  49  such  projects  have  been  undertaken.  See  appendix  1 for  extension  and 
improvement  projects. 

A majority  of  the  State  agencies  are  assigning  counselors  to  State  mental 
hospitals.  Leading  the  way,  some  State  agencies  have  moved  to  set  up  reha- 
bilitation units  within  State  mental  hospitals.  Others  have  taken  steps  to  build 
a plan  for  a major  program  emphasis  in  this  phase  of  rehabilitation,  including 
staff  specialists  in  psychiatric  rehabilitation.  One  State,  with  a strong  emphasis 
on  rehabilitating  the  mentally  ill,  pioneered  in  operating  halfway  houses  financed 
under  sections  2 and  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  then  became 
the  model  for  a series  of  demonstration  projects.  See  appendix  2 for  current 
developments  in  State  agency  programs. 

Training 

The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  providing  rehabilitation  services  to  more  dis- 
abled persons  is  the  acute  shortage  of  trained  personnel — psychiatrists,  nurses, 
occupational,  physical,  and  speech  therapists,  counselors,  social  workers,  psy- 
chologists, and  those  in  other  professions  involved  in  the  provision  of  effective 
rehabilitation  services. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  565,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration made  plans  to  do  something  about  the  immediate  need  for  a greatly 
accelerated  and  broadened  program  of  short-term  training  of  personnel  concerned 
with  psychiatric  rehabilitation.  There  was  particular  emphasis  on  better  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  hospital  and  the  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency. 

A series  of  regional  workshops — supported  by  VRA — was  undertaken,  designed 
to  bring  together  not  only  staff  from  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  but 
State  hospital  and  mental  health  personnel. 

The  results  of  these  workshops  have  been  most  encouraging.  Hospitals  which 
heretofore  had  indicated  little  interest  in  a program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
have  now  requested  assistance  from  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  Re- 
ferrals have  increased  consistently  and  cases  have  been  more  carefully  evaluated 
prior  to  referral.  Similar  workshops  have  been  held  in  individual  States. 

Most  of  the  extension  and  improvement  projects  carrying  State  agency  services 
into  the  hospitals  have  been  a direct  outgrowth  of  these  workshops,  and  a major 
portion  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
originated  from  discussions  taking  place  on  these  occasions. 

In  addition  to  these  workshops,  lasting  3 or  4 days,  grants  have  been  made  to 
universities  and  institutions  for  3-  or  4-week  training  courses  on  a national  level 
for  rehabilitation  personnel  working  with  the  psychiatrically  disabled. 

It  is  anticipated  that  short-term  training  will  be  increased  considerably  in 
1965. 

The  need  for  more  substantial  and  intensive  training  for  counselors  working 
with  the  mentally  ill,  especially  those  in  hospitals,  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent. As  programs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  hospitals  have  expanded,  the 
selection  of  suitable  personnel  has  become  more  critical. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  problem,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1963  developed  a program  of  internships  of  6 months’ 
duration  for  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  in  selected  hospitals  affiliated 
with  medical  schools.  Teaching  and  traineeship  grants  have  been  made  to  the 
schools.  Appropriate  faculty  together  with  professional  staff  of  the  hospital 
developed  a suitable  curriculum  both  academic  and  clinical. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  in  this  context  that  VRA  is  currently  contributing 
to  the  supply  of  skilled  manpower  in  psychiatric  rehabilitation,  through  grants 
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for  basic  professional  training  in  psychology,  social  work,  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing, occupational  therapy,  and  rehabilitation  nursing.  See  appendix  3 for  train- 
ing programs,  1959-64. 

Research 

In  the  period  1959-64  Federal  grants  for  research  and  demonstration  have  been 
awarded  to  79  projects  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  See 
appendix  3, 1964  estimated. 

Some  of  the  most  imaginative  and  creative  work  in  rehabilitation  today  is 
being  carried  on  under  this  program.  These  projects  cover  a variety  of  re- 
habilitation activities  and  many  different  categories  of  disability. 

These  projects  for  the  mentally  ill  have  dealt  with  establishing,  developing 
community  use,  and  improving  the  therapeutic  and  vocational  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques of  (a)  the  rehabilitation-oriented  therapeutic  community  hospital,  (&) 
the  day  hospital,  (c)  the  halfway  house,  ( d ) work  therapy  in  the  hospital  and  in 
related  workshop  facilities,  (e)  screening  of  hospital  cases  for  rehabilitation  po- 
tential, (/)  outpatient  counseling  and  rehabilitation  after-care,  {g)  evaluation, 
work  training,  and  intensive  placement  for  emotionally  disturbed  persons.  In 
two  of  these  areas  a series  of  demonstration  projects  patterned  on  a model  project 
has  been  developed — in  halfway  house  and  the  evaluation,  work  training,  and 
intensive  placement  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  person. 

Several  published  final  reports  of  VRA-supported  research  projects  are  now 
available.  These  reports,  listed  in  appendix  4 include  projects  on  ( a ) the  func- 
tions of  a comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  and  preparatory  program  in  a 
private  psychiatric  hospital,  (ft)  the  nature  of  the  program  in  a fully  rehabili- 
tated-oriented  State  psychiatric  hospital,  and  (c)  the  functions  of  the  day 
hospital  as  part  of  a comprehensive  psychiatric  program. 

FUTURE  ACTION 

In  order  to  build  up  a number  of  counselors  and  supervisors  who  can  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  within  the 
State  agencies,  the  internship  training  program  should  be  expanded  substan- 
tially over  the  next  several  years. 

VRA  will  devote  substantially  higher  proportions  of  its  total  training  appro- 
priation each  year  to  short-term  training  in  psychiatric  rehabilitation. 

Halfway  houses  of  different  kinds  for  posthospital  and  for  preventive  care 
will  be  supported  by  VRA  as  a major  emphasis.  Support  should  be  extended 
through  all  the  means  available  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  includ- 
ing research,  demonstration,  and  training  grants,  extension  and  improvement 
grants,  explosion-type  grants  for  preparing,  planning,  or  initiating  program  ex- 
pansion, and  the  basic  support  program  funds  under  section  2 of  the  act. 

At  least  10  to  15  halfway  houses  should  be  supported  under  research  and  dem- 
onstration grants  in  each  of  the  next  3 years.  Support  under  extension  and  im- 
provement grants  should  be  given  to  a comparable  number  of  project  efforts. 

Halfway  houses  with  expanded  and  coordinated  services  should  be  established. 
This  kind  of  house  would  add  to  the  usual  residential  facilities  a systematically 
planned  and  unified  program  of  vocational  training,  psychiatric  consultation, 
casework  service,  and  therapeutic  group  activities,  in  a community  setting. 

VRA  will  place  an  equally  major  emphasis  on  the  support  of  in-hospital  rehabil- 
itation units.  The  primary  objective  here  should  be  the  establishment  of  such 
units,  mainly  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  for  initial  periods, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  provision  of  these  services  will  ultimately  be  absorbed 
as  part  of  the  hospital’s  ongoing  program. 

VRA  will  encourage  and  support  rehabilitation  facilities,  e.g.,  rehabilitation 
centers,  workshops,  including  personal  and  work  adjustment  workshops  and  spe- 
cialized facilities,  in  their  efforts  to  serve  increasing  numbers  of  the  mentally  ill, 
especially  with  tie-ins  to  hospitals  and  mental  health  clinics. 

VRA  will  encourage  and  support  research,  and  the  dissemination  and  the  appli- 
cation of  research  findings  in  these  priority  areas  : 

{a)  Experimentation  with  and  evaluation  of  various  types  of  (1)  in-hospital 
rehabilitation  arrangements,  (2)  day  and  night  hospitals,  (3)  halfway  houses, 
(4)  day  care  and  social  centers,  (5)  work  adjustment  facilities  and  sheltered 
workshops,  and  (6)  rehabilitation  centers. 

(Z>)  Study  of  relationships  among  the  various  agencies  serving  the  mentally 
ill  such  as  the  hospital,  the  halfway  house,  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
other  public  and  voluntary  agencies,  the  community,  and  the  role  of  the  mentally 
ill  individual’s  family. 


(c)  Experimentation  with  and  evaluation  of  factors  in  the  success  of  continued 
counseling  of  the  mentally  ill  after  they  leave  the  hospital  or  transitional  facili- 
ties. 

( d ) Trial  and  study  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  work  situations  that  give  the 
mentally  ill  the  support  and  motivation  needed  to  sustain  rehabilitation. 

Appendix  I 

List  of  extension  and  improvement  projects  serving  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill 
during  fiscal  years  1959-65 


State 

Project 

Fiscal 

year 

Federal 

grant 

Arizona .. 

Counselor  for  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill  at  the  south- 

1959 

$3, 206 

ern  (Phoenix)  district  office. 

1960 

1961 

3,750 
3, 150 

Arkansas ._  ... 

Establishment  of  a rehabilitation  center  for  the  mentaly  ill 

1959 

15, 076 

at  the  State  hospital  in  Little  Rock. 

1960 

14, 805 

California  _. 

Services  to  mental  hospital  patients  (assignment  of  counselors 

1962 

128,  537 

and  clerical  staff  in  6 of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  State) . 

1963 

1964 

133, 087 
171, 579 

Colorado 

Denver  mental  project  (improvement  of  services  to  the 
mentally  ill;  referrals  made  by  Colorado  State  Hospital). 

1959 

9, 029 

Extension  of  service  to  hospitalized  mental  patients  through 

1960 

14,343 

specialized  staff  assignments  and  establishment  of  a transi- 

1961 

14, 253 

tional  facility  for  female  patients. 

1962 

14, 256 

Improvement  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill  by  employment 

1963 

15, 000 

of  consultants  and  establishment  of  new  district  office  to 

1964 

29, 279 
129,279 

serve  only  the  mentally  ill. 

1965 

Connecticut _. 

Extension  and  improvement  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill  in 

1963 

16, 973 

their  home  communities  by  the  assignment  of  a specialized 

1964 

31, 898 

counselor. 

1965 

i 31, 898 

Delaware.  _ ..  .. 

Improved  services  to  special  disability  groups  including  the 

1960 

5,000 

mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill,  homebound,  and  the 
severely  disabled. 

1961 

5,000 

In-hospital  training  program  for  the  mentally  ill  (Delaware 

1962 

5,000 

State  Hospital) . 

1963 

1964 

15,000 
15, 000 

Florida 

Consultative  and  liaison  services  to  mentally  ill  and  tuber- 

1963 

9,397 

culous  patients  in  State  institutions. 

1964 

1965 

12,939 
i 12, 939 

Iowa 

An  organized  plan  for  extending  and  improving  vocational 

1960 

12, 648 

rehabilitation  services  provided  individuals  handicapped 

1961 

17, 869 

as  a result  of  mental  illness. 

1962 

17, 064 

Kentucky.  . . . 

Improvement  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the 

1959 

12, 090 

mentally  disabled  in  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Health. 

1960 

14, 539 

Maine. . . 

Extension  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  of  the  emo- 

1959 

8,041 

Maryland 

tionally  ill  by  assignment  of  a counselor  in  Augusta. 

1960 

7,981 

Extension  and  improvement  of  program  of  services:  to  the 

1963 

12, 324 

Massachusetts 

mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

1964 

1965 

38, 500 
38, 500 

Services  to  emotionally  disabled  through  the  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  selected  patients  of  State  mental 
hospitals. 

1959 

10, 743 

Establishment  of  a unit  to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the 

1962 

33, 522 

mentally  or  emotionally  disabled  by  assignment  of  addi- 

1963 

37, 982 

Michigan 

tional  staff. 

1964 

48, 057 

Program  for  young  adults  in  cooperation  with  the  Oakland 

1959 

23,447 

County  public  schools  to  provide  diagnostic,  counseling, 
and  limited  training  services  to  handicapped  upper  class 
students  in  preparation  toward  employability. 

1960 

23, 033 

Special  project  for  the  mentally  ill  as  well  as  the  mentally 

1959 

11, 294 

retarded  by  providing  special  administrative  and  consul- 

1960 

11,422 

Minnesota 

tating  and  placement. 

1961 

11,  790 

Establishment  of  community  center  project  for  rehabilitation 

1959 

4, 056 

Missouri;... 

of  mental  hospital  patients  sponsored  by  Greater  Minneap- 
olis Council  of  Church  Women. 

1960 

5,  020 

Services  to  special  disability  group  including  emotionally 

1959 

9, 000 

handicapped  through  use  of  facilities  at  Rehabilitation 
Institute  in  Kansas  City. 

1960 

9, 000 

Supervisor  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 

1960 

6,  792 

retarded. 

1961 

1962 

9,745 
10, 063 

Assignment  of  counselor  for  physically  and  mentally  handi- 

1961 

9, 695 

See  footnotes  at  en 

capped  children  in  the  Special  School  District,  St.  Louis 
County. 

d'of  table,  p.  650. 

1962 

I 

7, 673 
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List  of  extension  and  improvement  projects  serving  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill 
during  fiscal  years  1959-65 — Continued 


State 

Project 

Fiscal 

year 

Federal 

grant 

New  Jersey.  

Extension  and  improvement  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill 

1959 

$4. 159 

clients  in  Hudson  County  (assignment  of  a counselor) . 

1960 

6, 215 

Evanoff  Memorial  Center,  Vineland  (establishment  of 

1959 

2,025 

facility  to  serve  mentally  retarded  and  multiple  disabili- 

ties). 

A project  for  extension  and  improvement  of  services  to  hos- 

1960 

3,218 

pitalized  mental  patients  (assignment  of  counselor  at 

1961 

6, 601 

Trenton  State  Hospital). 

1962 

7,  223 

Extension  and  improvement  of  services  of  the  Occupational 

1960 

1,889 

Center  of  Union  County,  Inc.  (serves  the  cerebral  palsied, 

mentally  ill,  and  mentally  retarded). 

Extension  and  improvement  of  services  to  mental  patients  at 

1964 

15, 185 

Greystone  Park  and  Ancora  State  Mental  Hospitals  by  the 

1965 

i 15, 000 

assignment  of  counselors  at  the  institutions. 

Extension  and  improvement  of  services  of  the  Opportunity 

1963 

3,  592 

Workshop  of  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Newark 

(serves  the  severely  emotionally  disabled) . 

Extension  and  improvement  to  mental  patients  at  Marlboro 

1963 

6,187 

State  Hospital. 

1964 

7,619 

New  Mexico _ 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  (assignment  of  counselor  at 

1960 

7, 059 

at  the  New  Mexico  State  Hospital). 

1961 

7, 245 

1962 

7,  245 

New  York  .. 

Skills  Unlimited,  Inc.,  of  East  Islip  (provides  on-the-job  train- 

1959 

11,  704 

ing  and  sheltered  employment— serves  mentally  ill  and 

1960 

7,684 

mentally  retarded) . 

1961 

9,691 

Psychiatric  casework  consultant  (to  assist  in  cases  demon- 

1964 

11,  263 

strating  mental  or  emotional  disturbtances) . 

1965 

i 11,  263 

Extension  and  improvement  of  pre vocational  evaluation  serv- 

1962 

11,  250 

ices  to  psychiatric  clients,  Rochester  Rehabilitation  Center. 

1963 

4. 860 

Ohio 

Toledo  State  Hospital  (assignment  of  counselor  to  serve  the 

1959 

4,  590 

mentally  ill) . 

1960 

5,837 

Columbus  State  Hospital  (assignment  of  counselor  to  serve 

1959 

5, 127 

the  mentally  ill) . 

1960 

6, 250 

Oklahoma 

Development  of  rehabilitation  services  for  patients  of  2 mental 

1959 

19, 416 

hospitals  (assignment  of  counselor  at  Eastern  Oklahoma 

1960 

19, 156 

Hospital,  Vinita,  and  one  at  Western  Oklahoma  Hospital, 

Fort  Supply). 

Oregon.. 

Counselor  assigned  to  the  Oregon  State  Hospital,  Salem  (to 

1959 

9,814 

serve  the  mentally  ill) . 

South  Dakota.. 

Statewide  supervision  of  rehabilitation  services  of  the  men- 

1961 

4, 651 

tally  handicapped. 

1962 

4,425 

1963 

7,500 

Utah _ ._ 

Rehabilitation  services  to  mental  cases  at  the  State  mental 

1959 

7, 256 

hospital  in  Provo  and  the  mentally  retarded  from  the 

American  Fork  Training  School  (by  assignment  of  a 

counselor) . 

Vermont 

Psychiatric  consultation  for  blind  clients  2 ..  ... 

1961 

193 

1962 

500 

Washington.. 

Improvement  of  services  for  the  mentally  ill  patients  at  the 

1959 

15, 160 

Western  State  Hospital  (by  assignment  of  a counselor)  . 

1960 

23, 160 

1961 

23, 160 

West  Virginia. 

Establishment  of  rehabilitation  units  at  Weston,  Spencer, 

1962 

5,830 

and  Lakin  State  Hospitals. 

1963 

5, 454 

Expansion  of  rehabilitation  unit  at  Huntington  State  Hos- 

1962 

1,058 

pital. 

Wisconsin 

Employment  adjustment  center  for  emotionally  ill  in  cooper- 

1959 

22, 500 

ation  with  J ewish  Vocational  Service. 

1960 

22, 500 

1 Estimated. 

2 Denotes  sponsorship  hy  the  agency  for  the  blind. 


Appendix  II 

New  Developments  Under  Section  2 for  the  Mentally  and  Emotionally  III 

References  to  VR  services  for  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill  as  reported  by 
the  agencies  on  their  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961—65  : 

Alabama : 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of  specialized  counselors  serving  the 
mentally  ill,  the  agency  plans  to  add  a supervisor  at  the  State  level  to 
further  intensify  its  program  of  services  for  this  group. 

The  agency  plans  to  expand  the  aftercare  rehabilitation  program  of  patients 
of  the  State  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  This  will  be  patterned  after 
the  program  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham  under  a joint 
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arrangement  with  the  State  hospital  system.  This  will  include  increasing 
the  Birmingham  activity  and  establishing  a program  in  the  Mobile  area. 

Alaska : No  reference. 

Arizona  : 

Agency  has  one  counselor  in  the  central  district  office  in  Phoenix  .who  de- 
votes full  time  to  mentally  or  emotionally  ill  clients.  An  office  is  main- 
tained at  the  rehabilitation  center  located  on  the  grounds  of  Arizona  State 
Hospital  and  this  counselor  is  a member  of  the  team  serving  YR  clients. 

Another  counselor  at  Tucson  received  special  training  and  devotes  half  time 
to  mentally  ill  clients.  He  works  closely  with  the  mentally  ill  clinic  in 
Tucson. 

During  1963.  agency  rehabilitated  56  mentally  ill  persons. 

Arkansas  : Plans  to  considerably  expand  its  provision  of  services  to  the  mentally 
ill  during  this  fiscal  year.  (It  is  now  operating  a rehabilitation  facility  for' 
the  mentally  ill.) 

Connecticut : Presently  has  one  counselor  assigned  full  time  to  mental  hospital 
and  plans  call  for  three  more  counselors  to  serve  the  mentally  ill  exclusively. 

Delaware : As  a result  of  increase  in  the  program  emphasis  in  serving  the  men- 
tally ill,  agency  reports  that  17  percent  of  the  total  1963  rehabilitants  were 
mentally  ill. 

District  of  Columbia : Reports  that  each  of  its  4 special  counselors  serving  the 
mentally  ill  carried  a caseload  of  124  clients  in  1963  which  resulted  in  163 
being  rehabilitated.  Plans  call  for  four  additional  counselors  to  work  with 
this  group. 

Florida  reports  considerable  expansion  of  programs  in  the  four  State  mental 
hospitals  and  at  present  are  conferring  with  hospital  administrators  to  deter- 
mine if  a 1963  law  will  allow  the  agency  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  other  State  agency  or  institution  and  whether  such  funds  might  be  avail- 
able to  match  Federal  funds. 

Georgia  at  present  has  four  counselors  working  with  the  mentally  ill  in  inten- 
sive treatment  centers  in  five  cooperating  general  hospitals.  The  division  will 
operate  a rehabilitation  facility  at  the  Milledgeville  State  Hospital  which  was 
constructed  under  Hill-Burton  funds,  costing  approximately  $3.0  million. 
The  hospital  will  provide  medical  services  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  certified  $60,000  for  the  operation  of  the  facility. 

Hawaii : Certain  program  areas  will  be  promoted  during  the  year,  such  as  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  ill  in  conjunction  with  the  Hawaii  State  Hospital’s  special 
project. 

Idaho  hopes  to  stress  additional  work  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  mental 
retardates  but  additional  funds  will  be  needed  to  assist  in  developing  this 
program. 

Illinois  works  closely  with  the  State  department  of  mental  health  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  mental  cases.  It  is  planned  to  have  coordinators  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  State  hospitals  to  see  that  plans  for  improved  services  can  be  car- 
ried out. 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  in  significant  numbers.  This  trend  has  continued 
and  persons  with  mental  disabilities  now  comprise  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  rehabilitations  and  30  percent  of  the  present  active  caseload.  Each  of  the 
State’s  four  mental  health  institutes  have  been  assigned  full-time  counselors. 

Kansas  to  increase  emphasis  on  serving  the  mentally  ill. 

Kentucky  is  operating  a rehabilitation  facility  in  each  of  the  four  State  mental 
hospitals  under  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  department  of  mental  health. 
In  1962  Kentucky  served  283  mentally  ill  clients  as  compared  to  385  in  1963. 

Louisiana : Under  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Central  Louisiana  State 
Hospital  in  Pineville,  the  agency  operates  a YR  unit ; and  another  YR  unit 
at  the  East  Louisiana  State  Hospital  in  Jackson. 

Michigan  has  a broad  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  State  department  of 
mental  health  under  which  YR  services  are  provided  mental  patients  at  the 
Northville  State  Hospital,  as  well  as  at  the  Lafayette  Clinic. 

Minnesota  : Full-time  counselors  are  presently  assigned  to  three  State  mental 
hospitals  in  Rochester,  St.  Peter,  Fergus  Falls,  and  part-time  counselor  services 
assigned  to  Hastings,  Anoka,  Moose  Lake.  Number  of  referrals  increasing. 

Montana  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  increase  number  of  mentally  or  emotionally 
ill  clients  but  efforts  are  stymied  by  administrative  problems  within  the 
State  mental  hospital. 
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Nebraska : Division  has  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Hastings  State 
Hospital  to  service  the  mentally  ill,  as  well  as  with  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital 
and  the  Lincoln  State  Hospital,  where  counselors  and  clerical  staff  are 
assigned. 

New  Jersey:  Agency  has  special  counselors  stationed  in  three  State  mental 
hospitals  and  the  fourth  hospital  will  be  covered  during  this  fiscal  year. 
Other  counselors  serve  this  disability  group  in  their  regular  caseloads  but 
it  is  expected  that  special  counselors  will  be  needed  in  each  of  the  seven 
district  offices  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  as  referrals  steadilv 
increase. 

New  Mexico:  Through  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  New  Mexico  State 
Mental  Hospital  a VR  counseling  unit  has  been  established. 

New  York  reports  continued  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  mentally  ill  through 
the  assignment  of  specialized  counselors  and  increasing  the  availability  of 
evaluation,  adjustment,  and  training  facilities  for  this  disability  group. 

North  Carolina : Almost  a half  a million  dollars  is  being  made  available  to 
the  agency  by  the  hospitals  board  of  control  for  the  establishment  of  rehabili- 
tation houses  and  for  renovation  of  a building  at  Broughton  Hospital  for 
expansion  of  services  to  the  mentally  disturbed  and  the  mentally  retarded. 
Another  is  being  established  at  the  John  Umstead  Hospital.  The  facility 
already  established  at  the  Cherry  Hospital  insures  expanded  service. 

North  Dakota  has  a full-time  counselor  assigned  to  the  State  mental  hospital 
who  has  just  completed  the  6 months’  training  at  the  Nebraska  Psychiatric 
Institute. 

Ohio:  In  the  last  3 years,  Ohio  agency’s  rehabilitations  of  the  mentally  ill 
increased  by  133  percent  (130  in  1960  and  303  in  1963.  The  agency  works 
with  three  State  mental  hospitals  full  time  and  part  time  with  others.  Agency 
attributes  much  of  this  increase  to  its  E.  & I.  project  which  intensified  efforts 
in  serving  the  mentally  ill. 

Oklahoma : Through  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  department  of 
mental  health,  a facility  providing  extensive  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
mentally  ill  was  established  in  one  of  the  State’s  three  mental  hospitals.  The 
program  involves  five  full-time  rehabilitation  personnel.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  similar  facilities  in  the  other  two  hospitals. 

Oregon  plans  to  develop  cooperative  agreements  with  State  mental  hospitals. 

Pennsylvania : For  several  years,  agency  has  been  conducting  a specialized 
program  for  the  mentally  ill  by  the  assignment  of  counselors  to  the  17  State 
mental  hospitals.  In  hospitals  where  the  caseload  of  mentally  ill  clients 
requires  more  than  one  staff  member,  additional  counselors  to  be  assigned. 

Puerto  Rico  established  VR  unit  for  psychiatric  patients  in  Rio  Piedras. 

Rhode  Island  conducts  joint  program  with  the  State  hospital  for  mental  diseases 
aiding  the  mentally  ill  at  the  outpatient  intensive  treatment  unit.  Presently 
400  ex-patients  are  undergoing  aftercare  treatment  for  periods  of  from  3 to  4 
months.  A counselor  is  assigned  full  time  to  determine  those  eligible  for 
VR  services. 

South  Carolina  operates  a rehabilitation  facility  project  at  the  State  hospital 
in  Columbia,  to  provide  special  services  to  the  mentally  ill.  During  fiscal 
year  1963,  250  persons  were  rehabilitated. 

South  Dakota  has  a full-time  consultant  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Tennessee:  A special  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  of  three  State  mental  hos- 
pitals and  the  agency  plans  to  add  three  part-time  psychiatric  consultants 
to  each  regional  office  in  order  to  strengthen  its  program  of  service  for  the 
mentally  and  emotionally  ill. 

Texas  has  been  cooperating  with  the  board  of  State  hospitals  for  a number  of 
years  and  counselors  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  six  State  mental  hospitals  and 
one  State  adult  mental  health  clinic.  Agency  plans  to  extend  its  program  of 
services  to  three  more  clinics  and  at  two  other  State  hospitals. 

Virginia  has  special  counselors  to  serve  the  mentally  ill  and  plans  call  for  an 
additional  supervisor  for  this  disability  group.  A rehabilitation  unit  is  being 
planned  by  DVR,  WWRC,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Hospitals  at 
the  Western  State  Hospital. 

Virgin  Islands,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mental  Health  Association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  agency  has  already  drafted  a preliminary  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a rehabilitation  facility  emphasizing  psychiatric  care  and 
VR  training  for  the  mentally  handicapped  including  the  alcoholics. 

West  Virginia:  In  1955  agency  used  E.  & I.  allotment  to  assign  counselors  at 
each  of  its  four  State  mental  hospitals.  This  activity  was  then  absorbed 
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under  its  regular  program.  In  1962  and  1963  agency  used  part  of  its  E.  & I. 
as  well  as  section  2 funds  to  establish  rehabilitation  units  in  each  of  these 
hospitals. 

Wisconsin : A large  share  of  the  increased  funds  will  be  used  to  speed  up  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally  ill. 

Appendix  III 


Training  grants  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill , fiscal  year  1959 


Sponsor 

State 

Amount 

"Rnstnn  University 

M ass  a.e.hn  setts 

$2, 798 
8, 968 
3,  036 

Fountain  House  - - - - 

New  York—  

Richmond  Professional  Institute.  

Virginia 

Total 

14,  802 

Training  grants  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  fiscal  year  1960 


Sponsor 

State 

Amount 

Boston  University 

Massachusetts  

$7, 441 
2, 971 
7,236 
3, 385 
3,454 
5,268 
11,118 

40,873 

University  nf  Colorado 

Colorado 

Fountain  House  

New  York 

University  nf  Nebraska. 

Nebraska 

Richmond  Professional  Institute  

Virginia  _ .. 

University  nf  Utah 

Utah 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Total ... 

Training  grants  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  fiscal  year  1961 


Sponsor 

State 

Amount 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Association  _ _ __ 

New  York  

i $12, 000 
8, 129 
4,  661 
2,  495 
4, 268 

31, 553 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Occupational  Therapy 

Boston  University...  . .. 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts  _ 

Arkansas  State  Hospital 

Arkansas 

Univers  ity  of  South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Total 

i Provides  for  a psychiatric  occupational  therapy  consultant  on  rehabilitation  to  schools  of  occupational 
therapy  and  clinical  affiliations. 


Training  grants  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  fiscal  year  1962 


Sponsor 

State 

Amount 

Marshall  University 

Virginia 

$3,741 
16, 739 
2, 373 

Altro  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc. 

New  York 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Tne  .....  . 

do 

Total 

22,853 
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Appendix  IV 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  in  mental  illness,  1960-65 


Grantee 


Fiscal 

year 


Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center,  Boston,  Mass.:  To  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  coordinated  efforts  of  hospitals,  ex-patients,  patient  groups,  and  community  agen- 
cies in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  Project  No.  55. 

Rehabilitation  Planning  Committee,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.:  To  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  an  employer  sponsored  and  professionally  supervised  half-way  house  as  a 
means  of  helping  patients  discharged  from  mental  hospitals  to  return  to  employment. 
Project  No.  122. 

Rehabilitation  Center  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  To  investigate  the  practica- 
bility of  integrating  neuropsychiatric  patients  with  physical  disability  patients  in  a 
rehabilitation  center.  Project  No.  142. 

State  Program  Committee,  Salem,  Oreg.:  To  demonstrate  the  effect  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  mental  hospital  patients  of  a coordinated  program  of  services  by  the 
State  health,  welfare,  mental  health  hospital  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Project  No.  153. 

Research  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York,  NY.:  To  investigate  the  course 
of  vocational  and  socioeconomic  adjustment  of  mental  patients  newly  released  from 
the  hospital  and  to  develop  measures  to  prevent  recurrent  psychotic  breakdown. 
Project  No.  176. 

Butler  Health  Center,  Providence,  R.I.:  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a rehabilita- 
tion program  combining  physical  and  psychiatric  treatment  at  the  same  community 
health  center.  Project  No.  182. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.:  To  study  the  effectiveness  of  3 
methods  of  treatment  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  ill  psychiatric 
outpatient.  Project  No.  155. 

Vermont  State  Hospital,  Waterbury,  Vt.:  To  investigate  methods  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  selected  chronic  schizophrenics  and  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of  their  return  to  the  community  as  self-supporting  individuals.  Project  No.  180. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled 
persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  200. 

Indianapolis  Goodwill  Industries,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Work  adjustment  center  for 
disabled  persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  275. 

Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  To  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  early  vocational  evaluation  and  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  in  the  treatment  of  persons  admitted*  to  psychiatric  screening  centers  of 
general  hospitals.  Project  No.  297. 

Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled 
persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  306. 


Opportunity  Center,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled 
persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  313. 

Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Essex  County,  Newark,  N.J.:  To  study  the  effectiveness 
of  workshop  experience  in  the  vocational  adjustment  of  schizophrenic  patients 
recently  released  from  a mental  hospital.  Project  No.  384. 

Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Work  adjustment 
centers  for  disabled  persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  355. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.:  To  conduct  a conference  of  investigators  en- 
gaged in  VRA  and  NIMH  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  mental 
illness  to  advance  research  methods  and  develop  additional  research  opportunities. 
Project  No.  424. 

Work  Federation  for  Mental  Health,  New  York,  N.Y.:  To  study  attitudes  toward 
mental  illness  and  mental  health  in  diverse  cultural  and  socio-economic  settings  in 
order  to  develop  evaluative  methods  and  techniques  needed  by  communities  plan- 
ning more  effective  mental  health  programs.  Project  No.  426. 

University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  To  study  the  use  of  a 
prevocational  workshop  as  a diagnostic  and  therapeutic  aid  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  patients  with  mental  illness.  Project  No.  405. 

Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Chicago,  HI.:  To  investigate  the  contribution  of  work 
therapy  together  with  other  vocational  rehabilitation  activities  on  the  course  of  men- 
tal illness  and  the  vocational  and  social  adjustment  of  persons  recovering  from  func- 
tional psychotic  disorders.  Project  No.  449. 

Central  State  Hospital,  Lakeland,  Ky.:  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  concurrent  clinical 
treatment  and  home  economics  training  in  assisting  women  recovering  from  mental 
illness  to  resume  their  homemaker  responsibilities.  Project  No.  486. 

Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service,  Denver,  Colo.:  To  evaluate  occupationally 
oriented  group  therapy,  in  conjunction  with  vocational  training,  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  emotionally  disturbed  individuals.  Project  No.  487. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center,  Evansville,  Ind.:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled 
persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  500. 


Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Detroit,  Mich.:  To  study  the  feasibility  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  patients  recently  discharged  from  a psychiatric  hospital  and  to  com- 
pare the  accuracy  of  several  methods  of  employability  prediction.  Project  No.  505. 


1960 

1959 

1960 
1960 

1959 

1959 

1959 


1960 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1960 

1961 
1959 


1961 

1962 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 
1960 


1950 

1961 

1962 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


Federal 

grant 


$57, 333 


i 21, 150 


2 21, 313 


2 81, 452 


i 21,  670 


i 39, 415 


i 21,  919 


2 31,  310 


2 34. 520 

2 18, 700 
15,700 
2 21,568 
22, 153 
30, 000 

2 35,955 


23, 575 
20,000 
2 15, 276 
15, 050 
13, 930 
2 30, 800 
32,027 
32, 192 
2 41,350 
55, 000 
i 5, 566 


2 40, 450 
33, 500 


38,008 
49, 803 
52, 289 
52, 900 
7,250 


19, 571 


16, 490 
31, 050 
23, 268 
21,  300 
28, 500 

31.620 

28. 620 
3 23, 620 
3 15,000 

27, 096 
30, 164 
30, 200 
3 31, 134 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  657. 
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Research  and  demonstration  projects  in  mental  illness , 1960-65 — Continued 


Grantee- 


Butler  Health  Center,  Providence,  R.I.:  To  evaluate  in  a day-care  setting  the  effective- 
ness of  psychiatric  treatment  and  vocational  services  for  emotionally  disturbed  ado- 
lescents whose  condition  would  otherwise  hinder  their  successful  employment  or 
further  education.  Project  No.  550. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  Frankfort,  Ky.:  Rehabilitation  (half- 
way) house  program  for  persons  recovering  from  mental  illness.  Project  No.  566. 


Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Charleston,  W.  Va.:  Rehabilitation  (halfway) 
house  program  for  persons  recovering  from  mental  illness.  Project  No.  571. 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y.:  A systematic  evalu- 
ation of  the  effect  of  social  group  work  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  psychi- 
atric patients.  Project  No.  578. 

May  T.  Morrison  Center  for  Rehabilitation,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:4  Work  adjustment 
centers  for  disabled  persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  553. 


Berman  School,  Inc.,  Freeport,  N.Y.:  To  investigate  the  contribution  of  a therapeuti- 
cally oriented  work-study  program  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  emotionally 
disturbed  adolescents.  Project  No.  623. 

St.  Louis  State  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Rehabilitation  (halfway)  house  program  for 
persons  recovering  from  mental  illness.  Project  No.  630. 

Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Chicago,  111.:  To  determine  the  value  of  work  therapy  and 
other  rehabilitative  activities  in  a sheltered  workshop  setting  in  the  vocational  and 
social  adjustment  of  former  mental  hospital  patients.  Project  No.  641. 


Goodwill  Industries  of  El  Paso,  El  Paso,  Tex.:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled 
persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  675. 

The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  NY.:  To  demonstrate  in  a day-care  setting  the 
feasibility  of  effective  comprehensive  rehabilitation  service  to  meet  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  emotionally  disturbed  delinquent  adolescents.  Project  No.  685. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Fort  Worth,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  To  demonstrate  in  a nonhospital 
setting  the  effectiveness  of  work  evaluation  and  sheltered  employment  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  chronic  mentally  ill  patients  admitted  to  a U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital. Project  No.  689. 

Just  One  Break,  New  York,  NY.:  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  intensive  case 
services  in  cooperation  with  a State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  for  persons  re- 
cently discharged  from  mental  hospitals.  Project  No.  712. 

Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Research  Corporation,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  To  deter- 
mine the  therapeutic  effectiveness  of  resident  university  student  volunteers  on  the 
social  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  chronic  mental  patients  in  a community 
sponsored  halfway  house.  Project  No.  713. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Mental  Health, 5Boston,  Mass.:  To  determine  the  value 
Of  prevocational  services  and  a transitional  work  conditioning  program  in  a halfway 
house  setting  for  exmental  patients  not  yet  ready  to  compete  for  full-time  employ- 
ment. Project  No.  716. 

Minnehaha  Guidance  Center,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak  : To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
providing  vocational,  guidance  and  other  rehabilitation  services  to  mentally  and 
emotionally  disturbed  adults  in  a rural  all-purpose  mental  health  center.  Project 
No.  754. 

Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Atlanta,  Ga,:  To  demonstrate  the 
therapeutic  effectiveness  of  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
selected  mental  hospital  patients  given  concurrently  with  other  treatment.  Project 
No.  778. 

Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service,  Little  Rock,  Ark,:  To  develop  and  analyze  a system- 
atic method  of  screening  hospitalized  chronic  neuropsychiatric  patients  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  potential,  Project  No.  784. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,:  To  investigate  the  meaning  of  work  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  its  implications  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Project  No.  792. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America,  New  York,  NY.:  To  develop  an  educational 
and  informative  theatrical  production  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabili- 
tation process  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  mentally  ill.  Project  No.  RC-9. 

Horizon  House,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a community- 
based  comprehensive  residential  program  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  post- 
hospitalized  psychiatric  patients.  Project  No.  817. 


Fiscal 

Federal 

year 

grant 

1960 

52, 960 

1961 

52, 960 

1962 

52, 557 

1963 

3 54,020 

1964 

3 55,000 

1960 

39,042 

1961 

1962 

23,072 

1963 

19, 975 
49, 770 

1960 

1961 

40,312 

1962 

38,300 

1960 

35, 820 

1961 

36, 863 

1962 

37,  950 

1961 

39. 825 

1962 

42,  554 

1963 

. 35, 000 

1964 

3 30, 000 

1961 

25, 800 

1962 

30, 410 
31,  990 

1963 

1961 

41,  600 
33,  579 

1962 

1963 

28.  890 

1961 

57,  702 

1962 

62,  812 

1963 

66,  986 

1964 

3 68,  773 

1965 

3 70, 000 

1961 

28, 310 

1962 

28,030 

1963 

3 27,  576 
38, 879 

1961 

1962 

51.328 

1963 

52, 000 

1964 

3 50,000 

1961 

21,994 

1962 

16,000 

1963 

11,000 

1964 

11,000 

1961 

16, 168 

1962 

16, 818 
17,468 

1963 

1961 

27, 150 

1962 

1963 

32, 200 

1964 

3 34.  300 

1961 

25,  493 

1962 

26, 496 

1963 

27, 004 

1964 

21, 860 

1961 

44, 090 

1962 

1963 

36,  537 

1964 

3 46,  000 

1961 

57,  605 

1962 

1963 

58,  000 

1964 

3 95, 836 

1961 

50,  000 

1962 

1963 

68,  000 

1964 

3 68,  000 

1961 

44, 219 
39, 100 

1962 

1963 

46,  000 

1961 

10.  920 

1962 

80,089 

1963 

95. 050 

1964 

3 98.  650 

1965 

3 90.000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  657. 
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Research  and  demonstration  projects  in  mental  illness,  1960-65 — Continued 


Grantee 


Conrad  House,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  inte- 
grating, within  a residential  setting,  the  posthospitalized  psychiatric  patient,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  menially  retarded  in  order  to  enhance  certain  adjust- 
ment factors  which  often  impede  occupational  success  for  these  groups.  Project  No. 
837. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  To  demonstrate  methods  of  rehabilitat- 
ing recent  first-admission  geriatric  mental  hospital  patients  in  a normalized  living 
and  work  situation  within  an  institutional  setting.  Project  No.  843. 

Worcester  State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.:  To  demonstrate  and  evaluate  a compre- 
hensive screening,  placement,  and  followup  for  mental  hospital  patients  involving 
employers  and  personnel  directors.  Project  No.  848. 

Springfield  Goodwill  Industries,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Work  adjustment  centers  for  dis- 
abled persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  873. 


University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.:  To  study  factors  in  constructive  personality 
changes  during  group  psychotherapy  and  the  generality  of  operation  of  these  factors 
in  diverse  patient  populations.  Project  No.  906. 

Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.:  To  plan  a study  of  the  influence  of  money  pay- 
ments for  psychiatric  disability  on  motivation  for  rehabilitation.  Project  No.  1035. 

New  Mexico  Rehabilitation  Center,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Work  adjustment  centers 
for  disabled  persons  with  emotional  problems.  Project  No.  940. 


Hawaii  State  Hospital,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii:  To  evaluate  methods  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  supervision  of  chronic  schizophrenic  patients  within  a hospital  setting. 
Project  No.  891. 

Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Research  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.:  To  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  a 2-year  posthospital  counseling  program  for  depressed  patients. 
Project  No.  908. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  To  showthe  effectiveness  of 
intensive  rehabilitation  services  for  a group  of  young  reformatory  inmates  who  are 
physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded  and/or  emotionally  disturbed.  Project 
No.  949. 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  New  York,  N.Y.:  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  a comprehensive  rehabilitation  setting  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  mental 
patients;  to  determine  characteristics  of  the  patient  leading  to  his  benefiting  from 
such  services.  Project  No.  990. 

Mental  Health  Association  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Oreg.:  Rehabilitation  (halfway  house) 
program  for  persons  recovering  from  mental  illness.  Project  No . 1039. 

Vocational  Guidance  Rehabilitation  Service,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Work  adjustment  center 
for  disabled  persons  with  emotional  problems,  Project  N o . 1040. 

The  Thresholds,  Chicago,  HI.:  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  placement  of  ex-mental 
patients  in  protected  employment  situations  as  a transition  to  full  competitive  em- 
ployment. Project  No.  1058. 

University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine,  Burlington,  Vt.:  To  evaluate  a long-term 
mental  hospital  rehabilitation  program  by  following  ex-mental  patients  for  up  to  12 
years.  Project  No.  1062. 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Baltimore,  Md.:  To  study  the  effectiveness  of 
unstructured  group  counseling  as  a means  of  improving  employability.  Project  No. 
1070. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  To  set  up  a psychiatric  index  listing 
identifying  interdisciplinary  research  on  the  emotional  and  social  components  of  ill- 
ness. Project  No.  1186. 


Fiscal 

year 

Federal 

grant 

1962 

$28, 560 

1963 

30, 303 

1964 

3 30,  255 

1962 

76, 673 

1963 

80, 557 

1964 

3 25,  674 

1962 

43, 085 

1962 

35.  695 

1963 

33,  469 

1964 

3 30, 000 

1965 

3 28, 000 

1962 

1963 

6 50, 036 

1964 

44, 000 

1965 

3 44, 000 

1962 

4, 370 

1962 

1963 

25,  925 

1964 

3 19, 000 

1965 

3 17,  000 

1963 

24,090 

1964 

3 25. 000 

1965 

3 25,  700 

1963 

52,  626 

1964 

52,  626 

1965 

3 53, 000 

1963 

43,  730 

1964 

44, 000 

1965 

3 44, 000 

1963 

49,  500 

1964 

61,492 

1965 

3 65, 000 

1963 

37,484 

1964 

35, 000 

1965 

3 29, 000 

1963 

37, 966 

1964 

35, 500 

1965 

3 30, 000 

1963 

49,  500 

1964 

57,  970 

1965 

3 58,  000 

1963 

11, 327 

1964 

11,  500 

1965 

3 11,  500 

1963 

10,  845 

1964 

8,900 

1965 

3 8,  900 

1963 

5,  562 

1 Completed. 

2 Funds  awarded  and  project  began  prior  to  1960. 

3 Estimated  amounts. 

* Project  transferred  to  United  Community  Fund  of  San  Francisco  for  4tb  grant  period. 
3 Project  transferred  to  Center  House  Foundation  for  4th  grant  period. 

6 Project  transferred  to  University  of  Kentucky  at  beginning  of  2d  grant  period. 
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Research  ana  demonstration  projects  in  mental  illness,  1960-65 — Continued 


Project 

Item 

Year 

Amount 

1043 

Mental  Health  Association  of  Bexar  County,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  rehabilita- 

1963 

$22, 450 

tion  house. 

1964 

1965 

13, 354 
i 10,  000 

1156 

Camarillo  State  Hospital.  Camarillo,  Calif. , to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 

1963 

45,  049 

of  a transitional  vocational  program  for  mental  patients  involving  work  ad- 

1964 

justment  experience  in  a hospital  industry  followed  by  work  conditioning  in 
in  a sheltered  workshop. 

1965 

i 48, 000 

1243 

The  Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka.  Kans.,  to  study  the  impact  of  urban 

1963 

59,  578 

relocation  of  the  vocational  adjustment  of  emotionally  disturbed  persons. 

1964 

1965 

i 85,  000 
i 85,  000 

1188 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Hato  Rey,  P.R.,  to  plan  a demonstration 
which  will  apply  vocational  rehabilitation  techniques  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts. 

1964 

5, 000 

1216 

Jewish  Vocational  Service,  Chicago,  HI.,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  work 

1964 

59, 198 

exoeriences  for  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents. 

1965 

1 63, 000 

1254 

Tacoma  Goodwill  Industries,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Washington  Adjustment 

1964 

39, 172 

Center. 

1965 

i 37, 000 

1255 

Mental  Health  Association  of  Duval  County  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rehabili- 

1964 

16,  600 

tation  house. 

1965 

i 12,000 

1258 

Nebraska  Psychiatric  Institute,  University  of  Nebraska,  Ohaha,  Nebr.,  to 

1964 

31, 490 

evaluate  community  boardinghouses  as  transitional  living  facilities  for 
psychiatric  patients. 

1965 

i 37,  300 

1278 

Kansas-State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  data 
predicting  posthospital  adjustment  of  mental  patients. 

1964 

7,980 

1279 

Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.,  to  evaluate 

1964 

38, 350 

the  effectiveness  of  a work-study  program  for  emotionally  disturbed  and 
brain  injured  adolescents  in  a public  school  setting. 

1965 

1 28, 000 

1281 

Fountain  House  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  determine  the  value 

1964 

64, 500 

of  transitional  employment  for  discharged  psychiatric  patients. 

1965 

1 65, 000 

1291 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  investigate  the  applicability  of 

1964 

38, 009 

psychometric  tests  in  assessing  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  mental 
patients. 

1965 

1 38, 000 

1326 

New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission,  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  determine  the 

1964 

75,  622 

effectiveness  of  combined  halfway  house  and  day  center  programs  in  two 
socioeconomic  settings. 

1965 

1 77, 000 

1387 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  to  demonstrate 

1964 

70, 532 

the  effective  use  of  vocational  rehabilitation  service  in  a State  penitentiary 
system. 

1965 

* 73, 700 

1395 

Portals  House,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  analyze  the  transition  from  the 

1964 

36, 600 

sick  to  the  well  role  in  a halfway  house  setting. 

1965 

35,  000 

1399 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  investigate  mental  patients’  con- 

1964 

15,421 

cepts  of  what  normal  activities  they  can  perform,  as  compared  with  corre- 
sponding concepts  of  attending  professional  personnel  concerning  these 
patients. 

1965 

i 16,  500 

1408 

Mental  Health  Film  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  produce  a film  drama- 
tizing and  disseminating  concepts  and  techniques  developed  on  VRA  proj- 
ects for  the  mentally  ill. 

1964 

15, 000 

Estimated. 
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Training  grants  in  the  field,  of  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill 
FISCAL  YEAR  1963 


Sponsor 

State 

Amount 

Boston  University 

M assachu  setts 

$6, 025 
1,465 
3,  837 
3, 360 
3,  400 
15,  230 
6,  056 

| 215,843 

University  of  Georgia 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Hawaii 

University  of  Hawaii  _ 

..  do 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

New  York 

The  Thresholds  . 

Illinois 

Trinity  University. 

Texas 

Counselor  internship  training  courses: 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
(Boston). 

Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  Nebraska  Psychiatric  Institute 

Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

(Omaha). 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Department  of  Psychiatry 
(Portland). 

Oregon 

Total.. 

255,  216 

FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Nebraska  Psychiatric  Institute,  University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

San  Francisco  State  College  . 

Nebraska 

$4, 000 

5, 708 
8,742 
26,  000 
16,  000 

California 

University  of  Vermont  . _ 

Vermont 

Additional — pending  in  regional  planning . 

Additional — pending  in  central  office  planning ... 

Counselor  internship  training  courses: 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Massachusetts  Mental  Center  (Boston)  

Massachusetts..  _ 

Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  Nebraska  Psychiatric  Institute 
(Omaha). 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Department  of  Psychiatry 
(Portland) . 

University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Neurology 
and  Psychiatry  (Charlottesville). 

Total 

Nebraska  

Oregon ... 

Virginia 

292, 152 

352, 602 

FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Amount 

Estimated,  both  short-term  and  internship. 1^0  non 


Total. 


425, 000 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  transmittal  of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  “A  National  Plan  To  Combat  Mental 
Retardation,”  a great  deal  has  been  done  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Panel  and  to  translate  them  into  training,  research,  and  service  programs 
designed  to  serve  the  men,  women,  and  youth  who  though  mentally  retarded 
may  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  for  social,  psychological,  vocational,  and 
economic  independence. 

A major  conference  was  held  emphasizing  the  fundamental  approaches  to 
the  selection,  training,  counseling,  and  followup  techniques  used  in  bringing  the 
most  effective  services  to  the  largest  number  of  clients  who  are  mentally  retarded 
and  who  offer  the  greatest  potentiality  for  successful  training,  placement,  and 
on-the-job  adjustment.  The  findings  of  this  conference  will  be  available  by  late 
spring  and  will  provide  guidelines  to  vocational  rehabilitation  not  only  to  State 
agencies  but  to  other  public  and  private  agencies  throughout  the  land. 

Significant  studies  have  been  made  on  the  establishment  of  closer  working 
relationships  between  special  education  agencies  working  with  retarded  youth 
approaching  the  age  of  school  separation  and  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  Such  youths  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  educational  pursuits 
concurrently  with  their  efforts  to  acquire  occupational  skills  in  which  they  possess 
the  needed  potential  capabilities  and  are  capable  of  learning.  This  combination 
of  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  rendered  during  the  crucial 
final  years  of  schooling  already  gives  evidence  that  reaching  the  client  with  re- 
tardation at  an  earlier  age  results  in  better  preparation  for  work,  less  tendency 
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to  fall  by  the  wayside,  greater  adaptation  in  the  school  environment  and  im- 
proved employablity. 

The  need  for  the  employment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  occupations  selected 
to  match  their  skills  and  ability  is  secondary  only  to  the  actual  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  work.  Taking  its  place  in  the  forefront  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Administration  in  developing  a program  to  provide  an  initial  group  of 
several  hundred  jobs  in  Federal  agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
regions.  This  plan  has  provided  for  certification  of  employability  by  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  careful  job-adjustment,  followup  and  the 
provision  of  counseling  services  whenever  the  individual  may  be  in  need  of  such 
services. 

Along  similar  lines  a close  working  relationship  has  been  established  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  staff  personnel  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  in  developing  plans  for  individuals  with  mental  retardation  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  unemployment  situation  resulting  from  automation,  industrial 
retardation,  and  the  like. 

The  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  are  applicable 
to  a sizable  extent  to  men  and  women  who  are  the  victims  of  industrial  changes 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control  and  yet  are  unprepared  to  seek  elsewhere 
in  new  fields  for  employment.  People  who  are  mentally  retarded  are  a cate- 
gorical example  of  individuals  who  are  often  quite  capable  of  work  but  cannot 
find  employment  because  they  are  not  intellectually  or  vocationally  prepared  to 
assume  a new  kind  of  job.  With  selection,  training,  and  replacement  into  work- 
ing milieu  they  often  find  satisfaction  and  success.  The  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  and  the  several  State  departments  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion offer  the  Labor  Department  and  more  specifically  its  manpower  development 
training  program  a cooperative  relationship  that  insures  experience  in  working 
with  both  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped.  The  client  with  mental 
retardation  will  profit  from  the  use  of  personnel  and  facilities  already  adapted 
to  working  with  all  categories  of  disabled. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the  services 
it  must  render,  the  mentally  retarded  represent  one  of  the  very  large  disability 
groups  that  must  be  served.  Furthermore,  mental  retardation  is  a disability 
that  requires  a great  deal  more  time  and  study  to  provide  the  individual  with 
the  kind  and  degree  of  assistance  he  requires  to  provide  for  free  and  independent 
behavior  or  as  near  that  goal  as  he  can  potentially  reach. 

The  programs  cited  here  indicate  very  significant  trends  that  have  already 
begun — further  developments  are  taking  place  as  rapidly  as  personnel  become 
available  who  contribute  new  and  untried  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  principal  immediate  concern  of  the  Federal-State  program  is  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  provision  of  services  to  a potential  pool  of  retardates  that 
are  in  the  age  group  15  and  over  and  who  come  from  economically  restricted 
households.  This  population  group  encompasses  about  1 million  retarded  in- 
dividuals, to  which  is  added  about  36.000  additional  young  men  and  women 
every  year.  Our  task  is  to  develop  the  Federal-State  program  to  a point  where 
such  individuals  can  be  assured  of  proper  evaluation,  training,  job  placement, 
adequately  supervised  leisure  time,  and  opportunity  to  dwell  in  a home  or  near- 
homelike environment  during  free  time  to  insure  the  safety  and  the  well-being 
of  the  retardate  and  the  community. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  estimated  number  of  mentally  retarded 
rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  fiscal  years 
1955,  1959-65 : 


Persons  rehabilitated 

Total 

Mentally 

retarded 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30: 

1955 

57, 981 
80, 739 

531 
2. 016 

1960 

88’  275 
92  501 

2'  937 
3,  562 

1961 

1962 

102’  377 

1963 

lio!  136 
121, 000 

% *±00 
5. 909 
7,  500 

1964 

1965 . 

133!  000 

8’,  750 
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The  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  continues  to  increase.  Although  in  1955,  about  1 percent 
of  the  total  number  of  rehabilitants  were  mentally  retarded,  as  compared  with 
more  than  5 percent  in  1963,  this  represents  an  increase  of  over  elevenfold  in 
1963  in  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitations  over  1955. 

It  is  expected  that  8,750  will  be  rehabilitated  in  1965  at  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  about  $6,600,000  in  Federal  funds  in  addition  to  State  funds.  These 
totals  compare  with  the  estimated  expenditure  of  about  $5,550,000  in  Federal 
funds  in  1964  for  the  rehabilitation  of  7,500  mentally  retarded,  and  about 
$3,900,000  in  1963  for  the  rehabilitation  of  5,900.  In  an  as  yet  unpublished 
special  study  of  the  1963  caseload  it  was  found  that  an  additional  group  of 
1,152  rehabilitants  had  a secondary  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation.  If  this 
group  is  added  to  those  with  primary  mental  retardation  diagnosis  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  served  over  7,000  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividuals in  1963. 

Many  of  the  State  agencies  have  responded  promptly  to  the  increased  public 
interest  in  mental  retardation.  In  many  instances  the  assignment  of  specialized 
staff  to  serve  the  retarded  has  expanded  considerably.  Examples  of  such 
growth  includes  increased  cooperation  between  public  and  private  schools  and 
hospitals  serving  the  retarded  and  local  rehabilitation  offices  and  facilities 
including  rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops ; the  introduction  of  the  re- 
habilitation counselor  into  training  schools  for  the  retarded  ; vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselors  assigned  to  work  with  local  school  boards ; public  and  private 
agencies  have  received  assistance  in  developing  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work- 
shops for  the  mentally  retarded ; vocational  appraisal  clinics  have  been  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  mentally  retarded  ; a steady  increase  in  vocational  evaluation 
centers,  in  prevoeational  evaluation,  work  tryout  and  adjustment  is  going  on  in 
many  areas  of  the  country ; and  the  growing  number  of  States  committed  to  co- 
operative special  education-vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  schools, 
especially  in  the  2 years  prior  to  school  leaving.  Such  efforts  will  be  reflected 
in  the  coming  years  by  significant  increases  in  the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded 
who  are  successfully  placed  and  functioning  on-the-job. 

EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Over  15  percent  of  all  the  extension  and  improvement  projects  initiated 
since  the  beginning  of  this  program  in  1955  were  specifically  geared  to  serve 
this  disability  group.  Where  the  activity  was  of  continuing  nature,  it  was  usual- 
ly absorbed  under  the  regular  vocational  rehabilitation  program  after  its  ex- 
piration period. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

The  contribution  of  research  and  demonstration  to  the  solution  of  vocational, 
rehabilitation  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  lies  in  five  critical  areas: 
(a)  vocational  evaluation  and  training;  (&)  selective  placement,  followup  and 
job  maintenance;  (c)  identification  of  family  and  social  factors  in  rehabilita- 
tion; ( d ) coordination  of  rehabilitation  and,  (e)  special  education  and  organiza- 
tion of  services  in  the  community.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion has  pioneered  the  improvement  of  methods  and  evaluation,  training  and 
placement  of  retarded  persons  through  research,  and  in  the  introduction  of 
such  services  in  many  new  communities  across  the  country  through  demonstra- 
tion. 

A total  of  41  selected  demonstration  projects,  using  workshop  technique,  have 
been  approved  in  30  States  in  locations  where  such  services  did  not  previously 
exist.  Federal  grant  support  has  been  completed  in  15  of  these,  and  26  are 
continuing.  Every  one  of  the  15  completed  projects  is  now  operating  wholly 
with  local  financing.  Reports  from  these  projects  show  that  an  average  of  over 
25  percent  of  their  clients  were  placed  in  competitive  employment.  Others  have 
been  placed  in  sheltered  employment  or  referred  for  specialized  training.  These 
projects  provide  extensive  service  to  the  State  divisions  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. A study  of  20  of  these  projects  showed  that  62  percent  of  all  referrals  to 
the  projects  were  made  by  State  agencies.  Projects  of  this  type  carried  out 
simultaneously  in  a number  of  places  under  varying  conditions  provide  labora- 
tory situations  for  testing  and  developing  a wide  range  of  highly  specialized 
techniques  necessary  to  secure  employment  of  this  severe  disability  group. 

The  need  for  greater  expansion  of  services  to  individuals  with  mental  re- 
tardation has  been  a growing  concern  of  the  Nation.  The  development  of 


broader,  comprehensive  programs  for  this  disability  group  was  given  great  em- 
phasis by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  in  February  1963.  There 
is  ample"  evidence  that  a large  number  of  mentally  retarded  youth  leave  school 
prematurely  because  of  a lack  of  interest  in  education.  Many  need  continuity 
of  support  to  prepare  them  for  an  optimal  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  com- 
munity living  and  employment.  Consequently,  a two-pronged  program  to  attack 
this  problem  was  instituted  in  1963,  which  brought  together  the  resources  of 
special  education,  community  agencies,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  One 
prong  is  concerned  with  coordinated  services  between  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  serve  mentally  retarded  youth  while  in  school ; the 
other,  a work  experience  program  for  those  young  people  in  their  last  year  in 
school,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  a well  established  workshop  in  the  com- 
munity. Demonstration  grants  are  being  made  to  an  increasing  number  of  ap- 
plicants planning  to  carry  out  programs  in  either  of  these  carefully  devised 
approaches.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  approximately  20  to  25  of  these  will 
be  in  operation.  These  projects  will  have  a direct  effect  upon  the  school  dropout 
problem  which  many  communities  are  now  developing  plans  to  combat. 

Special  emphasis  built  upon  the  advanced  experimental  techniques  for  more 
effective  training  of  the  mentally  retarded  will  provide  a closer  relationship  with 
manufacturing  plants  and  industrial  settings.  Positive  results  from  projects 
which  include  programed  teaching  machine  methods  will  be  utilized  in  place- 
ment projects  using  the  production  of  electronic  components  and  other  pre- 
cision products  in  competitive  factory  situations.  Experience  in  the  United 
States  has  indicated  the  capacity  of  the  mentally  retarded  to  take  their  place 
in  competitive  industry,  working  at  the  type  of  jobs  which  the  Human  Resources 
Foundation  in  Albertson,  X.Y.,  has  demonstrated  as  possible  through  their  pro- 
ject. The  Devereux  School  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  MacDonald  Training  Cen- 
ter Foundation  in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
Children  in  Xew  York  City  have  indicated  that  many  of  the  retarded  can  be 
trained  for  a much  higher  level  of  job  than  they  had  previously  been  considered 
able  to  perform. 

The  elevation  of  the  sheltered  works  operatons  professionally  and  economcally 
is  being  continued  for  the  retarded  in  new  and  continuing  projects.  There  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  a breakthrough  in  the  stereotype  patterns  in  training 
and  placement  which  formerly  inhibited  rehabilitation  team  members  from 
reaching  higher  expectation  levels  from  the  mentally  retarded. 

TBAIXIXG  PROGRAM 

Projected  training  activities  in  1965  include  the  continued  development  and 
support  of  three  regional  training  centers  in  mental  retardation  and  the  support 
of  seven  field  instructional  units  which  are  the  components  of  rehabilitation 
training  projects  in  the  field  of  social  work,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
speech  pathology  and  audiology  that  were  initiated  in  1964.  An  additional  15 
field  instructional  units  are  expected  to  be  established  in  1965. 

A total  of  $1,205,000  is  requested  for  support  of  25  teaching  grants  and  194 
traineeships  for  students  enrolled  in  basic  or  advanced  professional  training 
programs  designed  to  prepare  personnel  for  rehabilitation  of  mental  retardates. 
This  amount  would  allow  $580,000  for  support  of  25  teaching  grants  and  $625,000 
for  194  traineeships.  In  addition,  about  $75,000  would  be  devoted  to  traineeships 
for  professional  personnel  enrolled  in  short-term  training  courses  dealing  with 
mental  retardation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  units  where  graduate  students  can 
secure  supervised  fieldwork  experience  in  settings  conducting  a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  for  mental  retardates  will  result,  not  only  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  students  in  future  specialization  in  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  but  will  substantially  increase  the  mental  retardation  content  in  the 
total  curriculum  of  the  graduate  training  program  through  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  and  research  projects  growing  out  of  student  experience  in 
fieldwork. 

The  regional  training  centers  are  being  established  to  provide  a series  of  short- 
term training  courses  dealing  with  mental  retardation  for  personnel  with  basic 
professional  training  in  the  respective  fields  who  need  intensive  instruction  in 
problems  of  mental  retardation.  The  faculty  will  be  interdisciplinary.  There 
will  be  a core  of  full-time  faculty  members,  augmented  by  part-time  instructors 
and  consultants.  Courses  will  be  not  only  didactic  but  also  offer  opportunities  for 
clinical  practice  to  develop  skills  in  serving  mental  retardates. 
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Two  pilot  projects  are  now  being  supported  that  are  concerned  with  develop- 
ment of  training  courses  to  prepare  sheltered  workshop  directors  and  floor  super- 
visors for  their  respective  responsibilities. 

Since  most  workshops  offer  opportunities  for  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
tryout  of  mental  retardates,  improvements  in  their  management  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  hold  promise  of  improvement  of  services  to  this  disability  group. 

In  1965  it  is  expected  that  training  grants  will  be  made  (a)  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  schools  of  occupational  therapy  in  increasing  their  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  sendee  to  the  mentally  retarded,  through  both  classroom  courses 
and  clinical  practice  and  (&)  to  develop  occupational  therapy  assistant  training 
programs  designed  to  prepare  assistants  to  work  in  agencies  and  institutions 
serving  the  mentally  retarded,  under  the  supervision  of  registered  occupational 
therapists. 

Long-range  goals  for  training  of  personnel  to  serve  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  include — 

(1)  Increase  in  numbers  of  students  in  graduate  training  programs  in  psy- 
chology, social  work,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  speech  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy receiving  specialized  training  in  rehabilitation  of  mental  retardates  through 
supervised  fieldwork  in  mental  retardation  settings,  by  means  of  support  of 
instruction  costs  and  traineeships. 

(2)  Improvement  in  curriculum  content  and  teaching  methods  in  rehabilita- 
tion training  projects  through  support  of  field  teachers,  development  of  case 
material  and  other  teaching  aids  and  encouragement  of  research  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  training  courses  dealing  with  the  scope,  na- 
ture, and  place  of  the  content  on  mental  retardation  in  the  curriculum. 

(3)  Upgrading  of  personnel  now  serving  the  mentally  retarded  through  short- 
term training  courses  of  great  variety  in  length,  subject  matter,  intensity,  depth, 
and  frequency.  Included  will  be  professional  personnel  in  all  relevant  fields, 
sheltered  workshop  executives,  floor  supervisors,  and  others  in  positions  with 
management  responsibilities. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  a comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  mental  retardates  through  training  courses  focused  on  inter- 
disciplinary program  planning  and  operation  of  rehabilitation  services. 

(5)  Stimulation  of  training  programs  for  assistant  or  aid  positions  in  such 
fields  as  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  social  work  and  rehabilitation 
counseling,  including  definition  of  functions,  definition  of  educational  objectives, 
curriculum  development,  and  preparation  of  teaching  materials. 

(6)  Support  of  training  programs  for  volunteers  in  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  not  only  for  assistance  to  professional  personnel  engaged  in 
services  to  individuals  or  groups,  but  also  for  lay  leadership  in  community  plan- 
ning and  program  development. 

(7)  Development  of  training  programs  to  prepare  executives  and  other  man- 
agement personnel  in  rehabilitation  facility  administration,  including  workshops 
offering  sheltered  employment,  vocational  evaluation,  or  occupational  adjust- 
ment services. 

(8)  Extension  and  development  of  training  in  rehabilitative  medicine  to 
include  orientation  to  mental  retardation  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  at  the 
residency  level  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 


Financial  support  for  mental  retardation 


Fiscal  year 
1961 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

Number  of  rehabilitants.  

3,  562 

4,  458 

5, 909 

7,500 

8,750 

Grants  to  States ... 

$2,  266,  000 
993,  300 
77,  900 

$2,  800,  000 
1,  085,  000 
89,  000 

$3. 900, 000 
1, 148,  000 
139,  000 

$5,  500, 000 
2,  750,  000 
587,  000 

$6, 600,  000 
3,  379,  000 
1,  280,  000 

385,  000 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

Training  and  traineeships  __  

Special  rehabilitation  research  and  train- 
ing centers 

Total,  vocational  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministration__  

3,  337,  200 

3,  974,  000 

5, 187,  000 

8,  837,  000 

11,  644, 000 
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Multiple  Sclerosis 

1.  Problems  in  rehabilitating  this  disability  group 

Multiple  sclerosis,  one  of  the  major  disorders  affecting  the  central  nervous 
system,  is  a chronic,  usually  progressive  and  crippling  disease  that  strikes  chiefly 
persons  between  20  and  40  years  old.  Its  cause  is  obscure,  it  is  slow  in  onset,  and 
there  is  no  specific  diagnostic  test  for  this  disease. 

An  estimated  250,000  persons  in  the  United  States  suffer  from  this  disease  and 
an  additional  250,000  from  closely  related  diseases. 

2.  Accomplishments 

(a)  Federal-State  program. — Estimated  and  actual  number  of  rehabilitants 
with  multiple  sclerosis : 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 

State  VR  agencies  i 

Total 

Persons, 

rehabilitated, 

multiple 

sclerosis 

1961 

92, 501 
102, 377 
110, 136 
121, 000 
133. 000 

280 

315 

255 

270 

270 

1962 

1963 

1964  

1965 

1 The  total  number  of  rehabilitants  is  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963;  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  State  budget  estimates  and  Federal  f unds  requested.  The  number  of 
rehabilitants  disabled  by  multiple  sclerosis  are  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963;  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  in  the  group  for  the  preceding  5-year  period. 

Because  multiple  sclerosis  is  a progressive  disease,  forecasting  employability 
for  these  individuals  is  difficult  and  unpredictable.  For  this  reason,  State  reha- 
bilitation programs  often  have  not  undertaken  services  for  larger  numbers  of  this 
disability  group.  In  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  an  estimated  270  such  persons 
will  be  rehabilitated  with  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $200,000  in  1964  and  in  1965.  The  actual  number  of  persons  with  multiple 
sclerosis  rehabilitated  in  1962  and  1963,  respectively,  were  315  and  255  with 
actual  expenditures  of  funds  being  $195,000  in  1962  and  $170,000  in  1963. 

( b ) Training. — There  have  been  no  specific  training  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  multiple  sclerosis.  However,  in- 
struction about  a number  of  neurological  diseases  is  incorporated  into  the  basic 
training  program  for  a number  of  professional  personnel  such  as  rehabilitation 
counselors,  physiatrists,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists. 

(c)  Research. — We  have  no  new  projects  in  this  field  as  of  January  1, 1964. 

S.  Research  and  training  needs 

( a ) Rehabilitation  research  needs. — 

(1)  The  study  of  various  physical  modalities  used  in  physical  medicine  in  the 
treatment  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

(2)  The  use  of  orthotic  devices. 

(3)  The  causes  and  treatment  of  spasticity. 

( 4 ) The  causes  and  treatment  of  contractures  and  other  complications. 

(5)  The  therapeutic  uses  of  various  forms  of  heat  to  reduce  symptoms. 

(6)  The  use  of  activities  of  daily  living  techniques. 

( 7 ) Homemaking  programs. 

(8)  Psychological  and  psychiatric  evaluation  and  treatment  of  this  condition. 

(9)  The  use  of  various  aids  in  increasing  the  vocational  potential  of  these 
patients. 

( b)  Training  needs. — The  basic  need  is  that  of  trained  personnel  to  treat,  study, 
and  to  train  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis.  These  would  fall  in  the  category  of 
physiatrists,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists, counselors,  homemakers,  nurses,  speech  therapists,  and  other  related 
personnel. 
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!f.  Prospects  for  the  future 

^ ith  further  advances  in  drug  therapy,  neurosurgical  procedures,  and  rehabili- 
tation techniques  the  potential  of  those  suffering  with  multiple  sclerosis  should 
he  much  greater  than  at  present.  It  is  our  plan  to  encourage  further  research 
and  training  programs  as  well  as  the  educational  aspects  of  this  disease.  Since 
a large  number  of  persons  with  multiple  sclerosis  are  women  in  the  20  to  40  age 
group,  the  objective  should  be  to  accept  increasing  numbers  for  services  with  the 
vocational  goal  of  homemaker. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
PROBLEM  DEFINED 

More  than  8 million  Americans  are  vocationally  handicapped  by  varying  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  deficiency  in  verbal  communication.  Some  have  disorders 
of  the  ears  which  are  the  normal  channels  for  receiving  verbal  messages.  Some 
have  defects  in  the  vocal  organs  which  are  the  main  means  for  sending  verbal 
messages.  Some  have  disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  interfere 
with  receiving  and  sending  even  though  the  ears  and  vocal  apparatus  are  whole. 
Some  have  peripheral  involvements  that  curb  free  verbalization.  Some  have 
combinations  of  causes. 

These  manifold  and  complex  causes  frequently  obscure  the  fact  that  speech 
and  hearing  are  variables  that  fluctuate  with  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
condition.  Normal  ears,  normal  mentality,  normal  vocal  organs,  and  so  on 
should  result  in  normal  hearing  and  normal  speech.  One  abnormality  or  more 
results  in  abnormal  verbal  communication.  The  person  permanently  affected 
faces  formidable  barriers.  Fortunately,  the  condition  for  many  is  transitory  due 
to  the  wonders  of  medicine  and  the  related  disciplines.  These  are  not  among 
the  8 million  whose  disability  is  constant  and  who  continuously  search  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  handicap  of  communication  limitation.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation workers  share  with  teachers  and  others  the  responsibility  to  create,  ex- 
tend, and  improve  knowledge  and  resources  by  which  the  communicatively 
handicapped  can  attain  adjustments  commensurate  with  their  mental  and 
residual  physical  capacities. 

The  deaf 

About  250,000  of  this  large  group  are  deaf  people  whose  problems  are  very 
complex.  Many  of  them  are  without  useful  speech  despite  years  of  training. 
Many  have  limited  language  skills.  However,  most  of  them  have  normal 
strength,  mobility,  and  intelligence.  They  strive  for  achievement  within  the 
limitations  of  their  inadequate  verbal  communication.  Their  handicap  is  pri- 
marily psychosocial.  It  seldom  yields  at  all  to  medical  intervention. 

Two  problem  areas  for  vocational  rehabilitation  exist.  First,  the  most  basic 
and  achievable  need  of  the  deaf  person,  specifically  skill  in  reading  and  writing, 
is  insufficiently  emphasized  in  childhood  training.  Formal  training  has  so 
heavily  emphasized  the  development  of  speech  skills  in  the  deaf  child  that  speech 
has  erroneously  assumed  the  position  of  being  the  equivalent  of  rather  than  a 
vehicle  for  language.  To  put  it  another  way.  trainers  focus  disproportionate 
time  and  energy  upon  an  outlet  (speech)  for  language  rather  than  power  in 
language  itself.  Language  and  speech  are  referred  to  interchangeably,  con- 
fusing professional  and  lay  workers  alike.  Hence,  the  handicapping  aspects  of 
deafness  are  often  intensified  by  a needless  wall  of  language  deficiency. 

Second,  an  incorrect  image  of  the  deaf  person’s  potential  in  verbal  communica- 
tion skills  stems  from  this  heavy  emphasis  on  speech  and  frequently  unrealistic 
publicity  that  generates  from  it.  These  together  create  everywhere  an  ex- 
pectancy in  performance  which  very  few  deaf  people  can  fulfill.  Employers  and 
others  are,  thus,  not  conditioned  to  look  beyond  the  poor  speech  for  the  hidden, 
often  rich  human  resources. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  widespread  underemployment  of  deaf  people.  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  is  attacking  the  roots  of  underemployment : 
(1)  By  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation  centers 
to  diagnose  and  train  deaf  people;  (2)  by  extending  its  training  operations 
(a)  to  reduce  the  communication  barrier  facing  deaf  people  by  developing  stand- 
ards and  new  procedures  for  speech  conservation  and  instruction  in  sign  lan- 
guage: (h)  to  qualify  more  professional  workers  in  psychology,  social  work, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  speech  therapy  and  audiology  to  work  with  the  deaf, 
(c)  to  develop  better  understanding  of  the  potentials  of  deaf  people  among  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation  workers  and  others,  including  employers  and  community 
leaders,  (d)  to  improve  the  understanding  among  professional  and  voluntary 
workers  of  how  they  can  assist  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in 
serving  the  deaf,  and  (e)  to  help  deaf  people  and  their  coworkers  develop  more 
productive  concepts  of  community  interrelationships;  (3)  by  encouraging  re- 
searchers to  study  and  resolve  the  many  economic,  social,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems associated  with  deafness. 

The  hard  of  hearing 

The  several  million  hard  of  hearing  pose  quite  different  problems  from  the 
deaf.  The  two  should  never  be  treated  as  one.  Whereas  the  deaf  receive  verbal 
communication  almost  solely  through  their  eyes,  the  hard  of  hearing  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  their  ears,  even  though  these  are  defective.  The  hard  of  hearing 
generally  have  near-normal  speech  and  language.  Their  disability  often  has  a 
late  onset  as  opposed  to  the  early  affliction  of  the  deaf.  Partial  hearing  impair- 
ment is  less  a psychosocial  than  a medical  problem  and  often  yields  significantly 
and  quickly  to  medical  intervention  and  prosthesis  with  speedy  return  to  old 
job  or  a new  one. 

Problems  facing  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  serving  the 
hard  of  hearing  cluster  around  the  availability  of  the  special  diagnostic,  medical, 
and  training  services  this  group  needs.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration is  concentrating  on  (1)  increasing  the  number  of  working  centers  and 
the  supply  of  diagnosticians  and  therapists,  and  (2)  improving  through  research 
the  common  diagnostic  and  training  tools. 

The  speech  impaired 

The  speech  impaired  necessarily  include  many  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of 
hearing  because  normal  speech  production  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  self- 
monitoring which  in  turn  depends  largely  upon  the  speaker’s  hearing.  We  hear 
ourselves  and  correct  as  we  go  along.  It  is  not  the  same  for  the  hearing  dis- 
abled. However,  the  speech  impaired  also  number  millions  whose  abnormal  or 
absent  output  stems  from  organic  disorders  other  than  hearing. 

Included  are  the  stutterers  with  their  baffling  etiology.  Stroke  victims  make 
up  a large  portion  of  the  group.  The  cerebral  palsied,  other  brain  damaged, 
the  mentally  retarded  add  appreciably  to  the  numbers  and  the  complexity  of 
the  therapy.  The  increasing  incidence  of  early  discovery  of  cancer  of  the  larynx 
and  subsequent  successful  surgical  intervention  results  in  need  for  learning  a 
new  way  to  talk. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  find  that  a major  problem  is 
the  lack  of  guidelines  that  enable  staff  to  relate  speech  impairment  to  occupa- 
tional handicap.  Moreover,  standards  of  casework  performance  and  progress 
in  therapy  are  not  so  clearly  defined  nor  apparent  in  speech  rehabilitation  as 
in  other  areas.  The  resources  that  serve  the  hard  of  hearing  can  be  effective 
for  the  speech  handicapped  if  qualified  staff  are  available.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  drive  for  more  hearing  and  speech  centers  re- 
lates to  speech  rehabilitation,  too.  Additionally,  special  emphasis  is  being  given 
(1)  to  the  development  of  authoritative  literature  on  the  handicapping  aspects 
of  speech  disorders  and  their  treatment  and  (2)  to  the  fostering  of  voluntary 
work  for  the  speech  impaired  throughout  the  national  community  on  a level 
equal  to  that  for  the  hearing  impaired.  Research  in  speech  performance,  pro- 
duction, and  diagnosis  continues. 

NUMBERS  SERVED  BY  STATE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES 

The  aim  of  the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  the  preparation 
of  the  occupationally  handicapped  disabled  person  for  suitable  employment. 
The  State  and  the  Federal  Governments  share  this  responsibility.  The  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  actually  determine  eligibility  and  provide 
services  using  grant-in-aid  funds  administered  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

All  of  the  resources  of  the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  service  are  di- 
rected toward  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  person  whose  disability  is 
a vocational  handicap.  The  media  for  attaining  this  end  with  each  client  are 
the  case  services  that  are  patterned  to  individual  needs.  The  research,  train- 
ing, and  facility  development  activities  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  agencies  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening case  service  techniques,  developing  new  ones,  improving  the  capacities 
of  the  caseworker  and  the  personnel  upon  whom  he  draws,  and  developing  re- 
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sources  for  better  diagnostic,  evaluation,  training,  and  restoration  services.  The 
dual  aim  of  sharp  increases  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  and  persons 
served  permeates  the  whole  program. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  agencies  rehabilitated  the  deaf,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  and  the  speech  impaired  in  the  fiscal  years  1961  through  1964  and 
the  numbers  estimated  to  be  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  1965  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Number  of  rehabilitants  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  with  speech 
and  hearing  impairments , fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  196 1-65. 1 


Number  of  rehabilitants  in  fiscal  year— 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

All  rehabilitants*. - 

92, 501 

102, 377 

110, 136 

121, 000 

132, 600 

Number  of  rehabilitants  with  major  disability  of 
speech  or  hearing  - ..  - 

6, 559 

7,665 

8,122 

8,750 

9, 600 

Deaf  

1,595 
3, 843 
1,121 

1,866 

4,462 

1,337 

2,077 

4,690 

1,355 

2,300 
5, 000 
1,450 

2. 500 

5.500 
1,600 

Hard  of  hearing  ..  

Speech  ..  . . 

1 The  total  number  of  rehabilitants  are  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961, 1962,  and  1963;  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  State  budget  estimates  and  Federal  funds  requested.  The  number 
of  rehabilitants  in  the  various  disability  groups  are  actual  for  fiscal  years  1961  arid  1962;  for  fiscal  years 
1963, 1964,  and  1965,  they  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  in  the  group  for  the  preceding  5-ye-  r 
period. 

The  effectiveness  of  casework  rests  in  appreciable  measure  upon  the  joint 
planning  of  the  counselor  and  the  client.  Clients  who  are  hard  of  hearing  or 
who  have  serious  speech  problems  of  other  than  hearing  origin  tax  even  the  most 
skilled  caseworker.  Even  so,  counselor  and  client  do  have  a line  of  verbal 
communication  which  encourages  rapport.  They  can  readily  develop  a good 
rehabilitation  plan  together.  The  profoundly  deaf  client,  however,  especially 
that  large  majority  who  have  serious  language  deficiencies,  are  not  able  to 
communicate  by  normal  means.  This  is  the  crux.  There  must  be  communica- 
tion between  counsel  and  client  for  effective  casework. 

The  State  agencies  have  recognized  this  basic  factor  and  are  moving  to  rectify 
it  as  qualified  wrokers  become  available  or  through  special  training  of  current 
counselors.  Twenty-nine  States 1 now  have  or  are  actively  recruiting  staff 
who  may  be  classified  as  expert  vocational  rehabilitation  workers  for  the  deaf 
since  they  are  trained  as  professional  counselors  and  are  also  able  to  communi- 
cate by  sign  language  with  deaf  clients.  Several  of  these  States  are  searching 
for  additional  qualified  counselors  because  their  caseloads  of  deaf  clients  have 
rapidly  grown  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  special  staff  as  their  deaf  citizens 
have  become  aware  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was  now  able 
to  work  more  effectively  with  them.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion urges  that  each  State  should  have  at  least  one  highly  skilled  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselor  for  the  deaf  and  preferably  that  there  be  one  in  each 
metropolitan  area. 

SERVICE  CENTERS 

Many  hearing  and  speech  centers  have  been  established  in  the  past  20  years. 
Most  of  them  come  into  being  in  universities  as  training  and  research  facilities, 
in  large  hospitals  as  service  units,  and  in  metropolitan  areas.  They  fill  vital 
rehabilitation  needs  in  diagnosis,  in  evaluation,  in  training,  in  lipreading,  speech, 
and  listening,  and  in  fitting  of  hearing  aids.  This  country  may  have  as  many  as 
400  of  widely  varying  levels  of  effectiveness.  The  distribution  is  very  uneven. 
Many  thousands  of  people  with  verbal  communication  problems  are  just  too  far 
away  from  even  the  least  of  these  vital  service  centers  and  even  further  from 
the  more  technical  assistance  that  they  may  need.  For  example,  a hard-of-hear- 
ing person  who  is  50  miles  away  from  lipreading  instruction,  auditory  training, 

1 Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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hearing  aid  evaluation,  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  travel  this  distance  several 
times  per  week  for  instruction  and  service.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration is  attacking  this  problem  directly  through  a carefully  designed  proj- 
ect to  bring  the  basic  hearing  and  speech  services  that  the  majority  of  these 
disabled  people  need  into  the  local  community  at  a cost  that  it  can  afford  to 
maintain,  leaving  for  the  more  comprehensive  center  the  intricate  services  needed 
by  more  difficult  hearing  or  speech  cases.  Successful  initial  experiences  with 
two  projects  now  underway 2 will  provide  a prototype  for  a nationwide  program 
that  could  bring  basic  hearing  and  speech  rehabilitation  services  within  reach 
of  all. 

The  practical  needs  of  deaf  people  are  little  related  to  speech  and  hearing 
centers.  Almost  all  of  them  have  had  several  years  of  intensive,  expert  training 
in  speech  and  use  of  residual  sound  perception.  They  need  the  same  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  as  other  clients,  specifically  diagnosis,  evaluation,  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  placement,  but  in  language  that  they  understand.  There 
are  very  few  persons  in  rehabilitation  centers  or  vocational  schools  who  can 
communicate  with  deaf  people  to  the  point  where  a learning  situation  may  be 
said  to  exist.  Consequently,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has 
had  to  concentrate  on  developing  centers  where  there  are  expert  professional 
workers  for  the  deaf.  Usually,  these  have  proven  to  be  residential  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Diagnostic,  evaluation,  prevocational,  and  adjustment  centers  have 
been  established  or  are  planned  at  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf  in  14  3 States. 
Encouraging  byproducts  of  this  activity  is  the  interest  in  other  States  and  the 
growing  efforts  by  established  rehabilitation  centers  to  qualify  themselves  to 
serve  the  deaf. 

Of  continuing  concern  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  the 
decline  in  the  vocational  training  of  deaf  clients.  The  inroads  of  automation 
seem  to  have  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  entry  level  jobs  by  which  the  deaf 
have  gained  their  footholds  in  industry.  Consequently,  more  vocational  training 
has  been  necessary  for  deaf  people  who  frequently  are  being  pushed  aside  by 
overcrowded  vocational  schools.  This  intensifies  the  training  void  for  deaf 
people  that  exists  between  the  special  school  system  which  generally  terminates 
at  ninth  grade  or  less  and  Gallaudet  College,  a void  which  has  nurtured  and 
partially  perpetuated  their  serious  underemployment.  The  establishment  of 
technical  institutes  to  train  deaf  people  for  employment  in  laboratories,  in  com- 
mercial art,  in  subengineering  capacities,  in  mass  health  control  media,  and 
so  on,  if  a currently  developing  survey  under  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration support  verifies  information  on  hand,  would  make  a beginning  in  correct- 
ing this  condition.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  also  very 
actively  working  with  educators,  deaf  leaders  of  the  deaf,  and  others  to  en- 
courage establishment  of  regional  vocational  training  centers  for  deaf  students. 

TRAINING 

The  problem 

There  is  a short  supply  of  personnel  qualified  by  training  and/or  experience 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people  with  verbal  communication  disorders.  They  require 
the  skills  of  audiologists,  of  speech  pathologists,  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors,  of  social  workers,  of  psychologists,  of  special  educators,  of  physicians 
and  others.  Moreover,  their  current  geographical  distribution  makes  even  mini- 
mal services  in  all  parts  of  the  country  difficult.  Social  workers,  psychologists, 
teachers,  audiologists,  and  rehabilitation  counselors  interested  in  work  with  the 
deaf  are  in  especially  short  supply. 

The  quick  incorporation  into  the  professional  currieulums  of  new  knowledge 
gained  from  research  is  a difficult  part  of  the  problem  that  is  under  continuous 
study. 

Approach  to  the  problem 

The  training  program  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is 
directed  at  solving  these  problems  of  supply  and  distribution  of  qualified  person- 
nel. Through  its  support  of  basic  or  advanced  professional  long-term  training 
programs  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  and  in  the  handicapping  aspects  of 
audio-communicative  impairment,  steady  increase  in  numbers  in  practice  is 
being  achieved.  Critical  distribution  problems  are  at  least  partially  reduced 
through  this  increasing  weight  of  numbers  of  available  professionals.  Also, 

2 Macon,  Ga.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

3 Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 
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support  for  the  development  and  refinement  of  standards  for  communicative 
services  and  of  procedures  for  making  them  available  are  integrals  of  the 
training  program. 

Through  support  of  short-term  training  programs,  practicing  speech  pathol- 
ogists and  audiologists  are  also  being  helped  to  attain  a higher  level  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  workers  in  related  professional  and  pertinent  volun- 
tary fields  have  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  treatment  and  services  to 
people  with  verbal  communication  disorders.  Short-term  training  programs 
are  also  effective  instruments  for  helping  professional  and  voluntary  workers 
to  identify  and  define  their  roles  as  active  members  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion teams  that  serve  the  communicatively  impaired. 

In  addition,  through  support  of  research  fellowships,  the  number  of  trained 
research  workers  is  being  augmented. 

Long-term  training 

The  purpose  of  training  grants  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  speech  and  hearing  therapists  qualified  to  diagnose  and 
treat  adults  with  verbal  communication  disorders.  Teaching  grants  are  made 
to  assist  university  training  centers  to  expand  their  programs  and  modify  their 
curriculums  to  provide  more  extensive  training  for  work  and  audits,  since 
the  majority  of  the  programs  have  traditionally  been  oriented  toward  work 
with  children.  Traineeship  grants  are  made  to  training  centers  so  that  students 
interested  in  speech  and  hearing  therapy  with  adults  can  secure  graduate  train- 
ing, and  so  that  experienced  therapists  can  secure  advanced  training  to  prepare 
for  teaching  or  research  positions. 

In  the  field  of  work  with  the  deaf,  the  purpose  of  grants  is  to  raise  the  standards 
of  all  services  to  the  deaf.  Trainees  are  exposed  fully  to  the  implications  of 
early  profound  hearing  impairment  and  the  problems  it  poses  for  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation,  such  as  the  communication  barrier,  higher  job  goals,  more 
and  better  vocational  training,  full  community  responsibility,  great  self-dis- 
cipline, and  a greater  understanding  of  audiocommunicative  disorders  among 
all  related  disciplines. 

Although  precise  numbers  of  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  now  em- 
ployed are  not  known,  we  do  know  that  the  membership  of  the  American  Speech 
& Hearing  Association  is  now  more  than  10,000.  Perhaps  4,000  additional  non- 
members are  working  in  the  field.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  ASHA  members 
have  received  certification  in  either  speech  or  hearing,  the  standard  of  minimum 
competence  for  practice.  The  number  with  certification  in  hearing  is  particu- 
larly low.  Based  on  existing  standards  of  service,  an  estimated  20,000  therapists 
are  needed  for  the  8 million  people  with  speech  and  hearing  defects.  At  the 
present  time  fewer  than  800  students  are  completing  the  master  or  doctoral 
program  annually  whereas  1,500  are  needed  each  year. 

In  1965,  funds  amounting  to  $2,835,000  are  being  requested.  This  amount  will 
make  possible  teaching  grants  to  60  of  the  130  colleges  and  universities  offering 
graduate  study  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  and  the  support  of  615  trainee- 
ships. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  three  young  training  programs  con- 
tinue to  attract  more  than  casual  interest.  Previously,  academic  training  to 
prepare  personnel  for  rehabilitation  of  totally  deaf  persons  did  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  preparation  of  teachers  of  deaf  children. 
In  fiscal  year  1961,  VRA  inaugurated  a specialized  training  program  at  the  master 
degree  level  which  is  designed  to  prepare  a small  number  of  persons  now  working 
with  the  deaf  for  leadership  positions  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf.  The  first 
group  of  10  trainees  completed  training  in  August  1962,  the  second  10  terminated 
in  August  of  1963,  and  the  third  group  of  10,  which  includes  2 deaf  men,  started 
in  January  of  1964.  The  curriculum  draws  upon  a number  of  disciplines  and  is 
composed  of  both  classroom  instruction  and  actual  field  experience  in  varied  set- 
tings serving  deaf  persons.  Practically  all  of  the  first  20  trainees  moved  at  once 
into  positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  assumed  larger  roles  in  community  activ- 
ities relating  to  the  deaf. 

In  1963  a new  teaching  program  at  the  post-master  level  was  initiated  in  audio- 
communicative  disability.  It  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  depth  about  recep- 
tive impairment.  Students  will  come  from  counseling,  social  work,  educational 
psychology,  audiology,  and  other  fields.  A second  such  program  was  funded  in 
1964  to  provide  training  in  depth  about  the  handicapping  aspects  of  deafness  for 
speech  therapists,  audiologists,  educators,  administrators,  and  researchers. 
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In  addition  to  these  programs  specifically  and  intensively  concerned  with  re- 
habilitation of  the  deaf,  this  subject  matter  area  is  a part  of  the  basic  profes- 
sional training  program  in  many  of  the  social  work,  psychology,  and  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  curriculums.  For  the  1962-63  academic  year,  for  example,  10 
rehabilitation  counselor  training  programs  reported  using  a facility  for  the  deaf 
for  student  internships. 

Relatively  few  professional  workers  are  now  equipped  with  enough  knowledge 
about  problems  of  the  deaf  or  with  skill  in  communicating  with  totally  deaf 
people.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  need  more  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors with  adequate  experience  or  training  to  serve  them.  Although  some  uni- 
versity training  programs  in  rehabilitation  counseling  offer  limited  fieldwork 
experience  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  to  their  students  who  display  special 
interest  in  this  subject,  most  of  them  are  faced  with  the  inability  to  locate  satis- 
factory clinical  facilities.  Trained  counselors  and  therapists  are  urgently  needed 
in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  special  classes  in  the  public  day  schools,  in 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  in  public  employment  services,  in 
rehabilitation  facilities,  in  vocational  schools,  and  in  mental  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions. For  example,  the  absence  of  such  skilled  audiologists  in  many  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  deaf  means  that  students  leave  with  inadequate  determination 
of  the  role  of  their  residual  sound  perception  and  its  possible  contribution  to 
independent  living  and  employment. 

The  main  handicap  of  total  deafness  is  the  isolation  and  cumulative  loss  of 
opportunity  resulting  from  the  sharp  break  in  customary  channels  of  communi- 
cation. It  affects  both  deaf  persons  and  their  normally  hearing  associates.  Deaf 
people  need  to  preserve  and  develop  their  speech,  lipreading,  writing,  and  reading 
capacities.  The  parents,  employers,  neighbors,  professional  servants  of  deaf 
people  need  to  learn  to  communicate  better  with  them  by  sign  language,  by  finger 
spelling,  by  better  enunciation.  The  VRA  has  long  recognized  these  basic  needs. 
It  has  steadily  prepared  the  way  for  effective  action  by  supporting  short-term 
training  sessions  and  publications  that  have  resulted  in  much  better  understand- 
ing of  deaf  people  and  their  needs  throughout  the  Nation.  Plans  are  in  process 
to  bring  into  being  urgently  needed  standards  and  related  materials  for  ( 1 ) serv- 
ices of  speech,  of  lipreading,  of  language  conservation  and  development  to  deaf 
people  and  (2)  for  instruction  in  sign  language  and  better  enunciation  to  hearing 
associates  of  deaf  people.  These  plans,  which  should  be  well  underway  by  1965. 
include  procedures  for  action. 

In  1965,  funds  are  requested  for  6 teaching  grants  and  81  traineeships,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $579,000. 

Short-term,  training 

nl  the  field  of  communicative  disorders,  courses  have  been  conducted  for  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  on  (a)  teaching  esophageal  speech  to  larynectomees 
and  others  with  organic  voice  problems,  (6)  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  adults  who  have  experienced  aphasia  as  a result  of  cerebrovascular  acci- 
dents, (c)  language  retardation  as  a result  of  mental  retardation  or  brain  dam- 
age, (d)  speech  and  hearing  problems  of  the  cerebral  palsied,  and  ( e ) treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  hearing  loss.  Between  1958  and  1963  a total 
of  36  such  courses  were  held.  They  reached  1,010  persons  in  practice  who  wished 
to  raise  their  levels  of  skill.  In  1964  it  is  expected  that  6 such  courses  will  be 
conducted  which  will  reach  an  estimated  200  therapists  and  related  personnel. 
Funds  are  requested  to  maintain  that  level  in  1965. 

In  fiscal  1965  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  strive  to  real- 
ize its  longstanding  plans  to  develop  a reference  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  others  that  focuses  on  the  economic  and  social  handicapping 
aspects  of  speech  impairment,  a subject  that  has  been  almost  completely  neglected 
but  which  is  most  critical. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  short-term  training  courses  have  been 
directed  at  providing  an  orientation  to  problems  associated  with  deafness  in- 
cluding the  development  of  minimal  skill  in  sign  language  and  finger  spelling. 
Since  1955  over  200  rehabilitation  counselors,  placement  specialists,  and  others 
working  with  deaf  persons  have  completed  a 4 weeks’  course  designed  to  give  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  personal,  social,  and  vocational  adjustments  that 
people  with  early  acquired  profound  hearing  loss  must  make. 

Other  short-term  courses  on  adjustment  of  deaf  people  to  the  demands  of  daily 
living,  traffic  safety,  and  driver  education  for  the  deaf,  special  courses  on  the 
sign  language,  growth  and  development  of  counselors  in  residential  schools  for 
the  deaf,  the  role  of  rehabilitation  facilities  in  individual  diagnosis  and  occupa- 
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tional  adjustment  of  deaf  persons,  and  community  development  through  organi- 
zations of  the  deaf  are  among  important  training  projects  for  the  deaf. 

In  1965,  funds  are  being  requested  to  continue  support  of  short-term  training 
for  workers  with  the  deaf  that  will  maintain  and  extend  what  has  been  found 
fruitful,  that  will  meet  other  critical  needs  for  this  group,  and  that  will  supple- 
ment and  complement  the  long-term  training  programs  concerned  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  deaf  persons.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
handbook  on  the  deaf  especially  for  social  workers ; to  the  creation  of  a set  of 
guides  for  interpreters  for  the  deaf,  hitherto  completely  neglected ; to  the  exten- 
sion of  procedural  awareness  for  community  effectiveness  among  deaf  people; 
to  upgrading  of  school  counselors;  to  sign  language  courses  in  large  cities;  to 
orientation  of  key  lay  and  religious  workers  to  vocational  rehabilitation;  to 
orientation  of  experienced  counselors  for  the  deaf  to  casework  with  the  mentally 
retarded  and  unschooled  deaf ; to  integration  of  education  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation for  the  deaf ; and  to  upgrading  vocational  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Under  1964  fellowship  awards,  research  is  being  undertaken  in  the  following 
area  : Factors  influencing  the  discriminability  of  English  phonemes  in  lipreading. 

RESEARCH 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  rehabilitation  responsibility  is  the  manpower 
shortage  so  apparent  as  in  research.  It  is  inevitably  intensified  in  relation  to 
the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  speech  impaired  where  there  are  already 
widespread  and  continuing  deficiencies  in  case  service  and  training  personnel 
since  research  frequently  flows  from  the  experiences  of  the  caseworker  and  the 
trainer. 

Another  serious  but  less  intractable  problem  relates  to  the  adequacy  in  research 
design  and  methodology  of  vital  proposals  that  are  specific  to  actual  program 
operations  in  the  States.  The  gap  between  the  standards  of  the  research  expert 
and  the  practical  attack  of  the  worker  in  the  field  is  closing  steadily  as  the  safe- 
guards of  research  are  better  understood  and  applied.  An  increasingly  favorable 
research  experience  is  expected  for  all  three  disability  groups. 

Vigorous  promotion  by  VRA  has  steadily  increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
proposals  for  research  about  the  deaf.  Twenty-six  studies  were  in  process  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964.  These  studies  are  very  significant.  One  project  is  involved  with 
improving  diagnostic  measures  to  differentiate  individuals  who  have  true  organic 
hearing  loss  and  those  whose  hearing  losses  result  from  psychological  causes. 
A school  for  the  deaf  has  undertaken  a 4-year  study  to  investigate  the  con- 
ceptual abilities  of  deaf  adolescents,  and  to  compare  the  development  of  these 
abilities  in  deaf  persons  with  their  development  in  hearing  persons.  Results  of 
the  research  will  have  important  implications  for  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  deaf  people.  Recent  VRA-sponsored  research  at  the  New  York  State  Psychi- 
atric Institute  pioneered  in  the  complexities  of  family  and  mental  health  prob- 
lems in  a deaf  population  and  is  being  continued  in  a new  study.  A con- 
tinuing research  activity  in  Michigan  is  concerned  with  ways  to  rehabilitate  the 
unschooled,  severely  handicapped  deaf  who  have  emotional,  experiential,  and 
other  important  deficiencies.  These  researchers  believe  that  with  intensive, 
comprehensive  services,  these  deaf  can  be  rehabilitated.  Clients  accepted  for 
this  research  study  are  those  who  have  previously  been  rejected  as  nonfeasible 
for  remunerative  employment  by  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  seeks  $1,075,000  for  funding  a 
total  of  33  studies  on  the  deaf  in  fiscal  1965.  This  is  an  increase  of  $334,000  and 
seven  new  projects  over  the  base.  A direct  attack  on  the  most  pervasive  prob- 
lems of  deaf  people,  viz,  their  undertraining  and  underemployment  is  being 
planned.  It  will  emphasize  studies  and  demonstrations  of  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  deaf,  including  the  establishment  of  special  training 
institutes.  Justification  for  both  technical  and  vocational  institutes  is  expected 
to  materialize.  Broader  concepts  of  placement  of  the  deaf  and  a breakthrough 
into  a new  spectrum  of  training  techniques  and  processes  should  result.  Re- 
gional technical  and  vocational  institutes  for  the  deaf  are  contemplated  through- 
out the  country  in  close  relationship  with  special  education. 

Those  with  speech  and  hearing  disorders  are  more  numerous  than  other  disabled 
people.  Yet,  relatively  few  of  them  are  rehabilitated.  Reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion include  (1)  lack  of  widespread  understanding  about  the  handicapping 
aspects  of  communication  disorders,  especially  speech;  (2)  lack  of  conveniently 
located  and  properly  staffed  service  centers  ; and  (3)  better  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tion techniques.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  research  instru- 
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ment  is  quite  suitable  to  help  resolve  these  lacks.  In  fact,  work  is  already  in 
full  swing  to  get  service  centers  close  to  the  people  in  need.  Studies  to  bring  into 
being  better  diagnostic  and  evaluation  methods  are  also  underway.  More  are 
in  prospect. 

Projects  supported  by  the  VRA  in  speech  and  hearing  include  studies  in 
aphasia,  cleft  palate,  esophageal  speech,  stuttering,  clinical  instrumentation  in 
speech  and  hearing,  lipreading,  auditory  testing  and  training,  and  speech  discrim- 
ination. For  example,  a new  clinical  test  for  aphasia  has  been  developed  which 
has  received  wide  professional  acclaim.  Help  for  those  needing  hearing  and 
speech  therapy  in  rural  areas  has  been  accomplished  by  a grant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Hearing  Society  which  is  experimenting  with  ways  of  extending  services 
to  communities  where  these  services  do  not  presently  exist.  A series  of  training 
films  are  being  produced  which  show,  through  the  use  of  X-ray  and  cinefluoro- 
graphic  techniques,  the  physical  movements  and  adjustments  associated  with 
normal  speech  production.  A medical  school  in  Missouri  has  undertaken  re- 
search to  determine  the  neurophysiological  factors  necessary  for  reestablish- 
ment of  swallowing  and  voice  production  in  laryngectomized  animals  and  laryn- 
getomized  patients.  Results  from  this  research  can  have  dramatic  implica- 
tions for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  large  number  of  people  with  this  severe  dis- 
ability. 

For  1965,  a total  of  $734,000  is  being  requested  to  support  22  studies.  This 
is  $95,000  more  funding  than  in  1964  and  three  more  projects.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  projects  to  extend  speech  and  hearing  services  into  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  throughout  the  country.  Research  will  also  be  encouraged  in  the 
physiology  of  speech  formation  and  further  investigation  of  the  psychological 
dynamics  underlying  speech  difficulties,  all  pointing  toward  a smoother  voca- 
tional adjustment  within  the  community  of  those  with  impaired  speech  and 
hearing  problems. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions..  . 

17,783 

83 

364 

918 

19,294 

100 

494 

931 

20, 123 
100 
494 
929 

Positions  other  than  permanent ...  .. 

Trainees  (interns  and  residents) .. 

Other  personnel  compensation ... 

Total  personnel  compensation 

19, 148 
1,365 
28 

20, 819 
1,469 
34 
15 
245 
28 
278 
4,089 
465 
2 

21,646 
1,  530 
39 
15 
255 
28 
278 
4, 048 
520 
2 

12  Personnel  benefits __  . ....  .... 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons ... 

22  Transportation  of  things.  . . . . 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

9 

234 
28 
256 
4, 096 
456 
1 

25  Other  services. _ 

26  Supplies  and  materials ... 

31  Equipment _ ...  . ....  

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

Subtotal  ....  ...... 

25, 621 
21 

27,444 

31 

28, 361 
31 

Deduct  charges  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry 

Total  obligations 

25, 600 

27,413 

28,330 

30-012 — 64 — pt.  1 43 
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Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  _ _ - 

3,907 
138 
3, 659 
3, 716 
280 
5. 1 
$5, 485 
$4,  304 

3, 957 
168 
3, 896 
3,  767 
211 
5.3 
$5, 804 
$4, 350 

3, 990 
168 
3, 948 
3,  799 
211 
5.3 
$5,  788 
$4,  596 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees ... 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year ... 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year. ...  __ 

Average  GS  grade ....  ...  ...  ... 

Average  GS  salary..  . __  . 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions L__  

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Operating  costs: 

1.  Operation  and  maintenance  ...  ... 

24, 328 

26, 148 

26, 851 

2.  Training  and  education...  _ ._  _ ..... 

566 

802 

833 

3.  Research...  . _.  _.  ...  . . _ 

144 

321 

363 

Total.. _. 

25, 038 

27, 271 

28, 047 

Unfunded  adjustment  to  total  operating  costs:  Prop- 

erty or  services  transferred  in  without  charge  ... 

-227 

-120 

-120 

Total  operating  costs,  funded. 

24, 811 

27, 151 

27, 927 

Capital  outlay: 

1.  Operation  and  maintenance  _ ... 

308 

528 

468 

2.  Training  and  education  

1 

2 

2 

3.  Research..  ...  . . 

27 

20 

20 

Total  capital  outlay. . . 

336 

550 

490 

Unfunded  adjustments  to  total  capital  outlay:  Capital 

assets  transferred  in  without  charge,  net  . . . 

-48 

-25 

-25 

Total  capital  outlay,  funded  

288 

525 

465 

Total  program  costs  funded 

25. 099 

27,  676 

28,  392 

Change  in  selected  resources  h_  

501 

-263 

-62 

Total  obligations . 

25,  600 

27,  413 

28, 330 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 

Other  accounts  ...  . ... 

-1,713 

-1,817 

-1,707 

Non-Federal sources..  _.  

-17,910 

-18, 162 

-18, 162 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

355 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

6, 332 

7,434 

8,461 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows: 


1962 

1963 

adjust- 

ments 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Stores _ . 

643 

811 

737 

650 

Unpaid  undelivered  orders  

135 

-10 

459 

270 

295 

Total  selected  resources... 

778 

-10 

1,270 

1,007 

945 

673 


Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Operation  and  maintenance  (program  costs,  funded — 
obligations)  - - - - 

496 

Financing: 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation  __  _ _. 

496 

-34 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  other  accounts 

New  obligational  authority  (proposed  supplemental 
appropriation).  

462 

Buildings  and  Facilities 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

_ 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

25  Other  services  _ _ ..  ...... 

105 

402 

261 

26  Supplies  and  materials  ...  . . . 

6 

31  Equipment.  . ...  . . 

42 

Total,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

153 

402 

261 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  ...  

1 

1 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  _ ......... 

2 

24 

18 

25  Other  services  . _ . ...  .... 

218 

218 

272 

26  Supplies  and  materials  ...  

44 

2 

206 

31  Equipment.  ..  _ .. 

258 

100 

325 

32  Lands  and  structures ...  __  ....  

189 

7,581 

1,  729 

Total,  General  Services  Administration 

711 

7, 926 

2, 551 

Total  obligations _ ... 

864 

8, 328 

2,812 
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Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $1,391,000  (1963  adjustments,  -$1,000);  1963,  $468,000;  1964,  $6,412,000;  1965,  $4,566,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Cameron,  are  you  ready? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Perhaps  first  I should  introduce  the  members  of 
our  staff,  some  of  whom  I am  sure  you  have  met  before : Mr.  Madden, 
Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Van  Mere,  and  Mr.  Hall,  our  budget  officer. 

General  Statement  of  Superintendent 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record. 
Dr.  Cameron.  Fine.  I do  have  a statement  and  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

(Dr.  Cameron’s  statement  follows:) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is 
requesting  a total  operating  budget  authorization  of  $28,330,000  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  is  an  increase  of  $421,000  over  funds  anticipated  for  the  purpose 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Before  explaining  the  need  for  this  increase,  I should  like  to  provide,  as  back- 
ground data  for  the  committee,  a few  facts  on  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
hospital. 

HISTORY  AND  FUNCTIONS 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1855,  as  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  became  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1916.  The  hospital  provides  treatment  and  care  for  several 
classes  of  mentally  ill  persons,  including  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans’  Administration,  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  mentally  ill  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  U.S. 
courts,  including  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  those  found  “not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity”  in  the  same  courts,  certain  American  citizens  and  nationals 
found  mentally  ill  in  foreign  countries,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  members  of  the  military  services  admitted  to  the  hospital  prior  to  July  16,  1946. 

POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Policies  and  programs  of  the  hospital  are  directed  toward  fulfillment  of  its 
statutory  responsibility  to  “furnish  the  most  humane  care  and  enlightened 
curative  treatment”  to  the  mentally  ill.  Current  programs  include  (a)  the  most 
effective  modern  treatment  methods  attainable  with  available  resources,  (6)  the 
instruction  and  training  of  physicians  and  members  of  related  professions  and 
services,  and  (c)  carrying  out  and  cooperating  with  others  in  scientific  research 
into  the  nature,  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses. 

! FINANCING 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  hospital  are  obtained  through  annual  direct 
appropriations  covering  most  of  the  Federal  beneficiaries  and  reimbursements 
for  care  rendered  other  patient  groups,  principally  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Appropriations  are  of  the  indefinite  type,  under  which  the  hospital 
receives  in  appropriated  funds  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  reimburse- 
ments received  during  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  patient  care  provided  by  the 
hospital  during  such  year  and  the  total  program  costs  for  the  year  as  approved  by 
the  Congress.  Reimbursements  for  patient  groups  other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  based  on  per  patient  day  costs  determined  by  dividing  total  program 
costs  by  the  estimated  number  of  patients  to  be  cared  for.  Charges  for  District 
of  Columbia  patients  are  based  on  the  mean  cost  per  patient  day  in  mental 
hospitals  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  the  States. 
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PATIENT  LOAD 

Requirements  for  patient  treatment  and  care  in  1965  are  based  on  an  antici- 
pated average  “in  hospital”  patient  load  of  6,310,  a decrease  of  183  below  the 
level  projected  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  estimated  decrease  in  patient 
population,  principally  in  District  of  Columbia  categories,  reflects  the  probable 
effect  of  improved  treatment  techniques  and  efforts  to  transfer  to  other  facilities 
a number  of  patients  who  no  longer  require  treatment  in  a mental  hospital.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  intensified  treatment  programs  of  the  hospital  is  attested  to 
by  records  which  show  that  the  hospital  has  been  able  to  effect  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  its  average  “in-hospital”  patient  load  despite  a continued  high  rate  of 
admissions.  Program  improvements,  brought  about  largely  through  personnel 
increases  authorized  in  recent  years,  are  thus  enabling  the  hospital  to  shorten  the 
average  period  of  hospitalization,  treat  more  individuals,  and  reduce  its  in-hospital 
patient  population. 

SUMMARY  OF  1965  INCREASES 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  requesting  an  additional  $421,000  in  fiscal  year  1965 
to  meet  certain  mandatory  operating  cost  increases  and  to  provide  some  further 
improvement  in  program  operations.  This  increase  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


Mandatory  items $494,  700 

Program  items 186’  600 

Subtotal 681,  300 

Decreases —260,300 

Net  increase 421,  000 


MANDATORY  INCREASES 

Funds  are  included  in  the  1965  budget  request  to  cover  the  following  mandatory 
or  built-in  cost  increases: 


1.  Annualization  of  50  new  positions  authorized  for  part  of  fiscal  year 

1964 — $92,500 

2.  Annualization  of  general  schedule  pay  increases  authorized  under 

Public  Law  87-793 270,  000 

3.  Annualization  of  medical  officer  pay  increases  authorized  under  Public 

Law  87-793  and  Executive  Order  11073 11,  600 

4.  Additional  holiday  pay  for  Inauguration  Day 38,  000 

5.  Position  reclassifications  effected  in  1963  under  standards  of  the  Civil 

Service  Commission 70,  000 

6.  Payments  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund  required  under  Public 

Law  86-767 12,600 


Funds  for  the  above  items  are  needed  to  enable  the  hospital  to  carry  out 
presently  authorized  programs  at  approved  levels  of  operation. 

PROGRAM  INCREASES 

Program  improvements  proposed  for  1965  represent  a step  toward  the  correction 
of  recognized  deficiencies  in  manpower  and  materials.  Specifically,  the  budget 
request  provides  for  the  following  essential  improvements  in  program  operations: 


33  new  positions $117,  100 

Additional  equipment 55,  000 

Other 14,  500 


Total 186,  600 


New  positions. — Principal  program  increase  for  1965  is  a request  for  33  new 
positions  to  (1)  help  alleviate  serious  staffing  shortages  in  the  hospital’s  maximum 
and  medium  security  patient  treatment  areas  and  (2)  improve  security  proce- 
dures in  the  interest  of  protection  of  society.  The  shortage  of  personnel  in  areas 
housing  prisoners  and  other  patients  who  require  treatment  under  security  con- 
ditions has  resulted  in  inadequate  surveillance  and  observation  of  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  patients  on  wards  and  insufficient  supervision  of  patient  movement 
between  wards  and  therapeutic  activities  conducted  in  other  buildings  or  areas. 
This  unfortunately  has  in  some  instances  resulted  in  the  elopement  of  patients, 
with  occasional  serious  consequences  to  the  patient  and  to  the  public. 
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The  hospital  proposes  to  augment  its  presently  available  staff  in  these  areas 
with  33  new  nursing  and  nursing  assistant  positions.  Approval  of  the  requested 
staff  additions  will  enable  the  hospital  to  improve  its  security  procedures  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  the  public. 

Equipment. — An  increase  of  $55,000  for  equipment  is  proposed  for  1965.  The 
additional  funds  will  make  available  a total  of  $520,000  with  which  the  hospital 
will  (1)  carry  out  the  final  phase  of  a 3-year  program  of  elimination  of  a backlog 
of  deferred  replacement  needs,  (2)  cover  the  replacement  of  items  whose  useful 
life  expires  in  1965,  and  (3)  meet  demands  for  new  or  additional  equipment,  the 
latter  required  principally  for  the  hospital  laundry  where  an  increasingly  heavy 
workload  has  placed  demands  on  the  present  facility  which  it  is  incapable  of 
handling  without  further  mechanization  and  more  modern  pieces  of  equipment. 

Other. — Two  other  increases  are  proposed.  The  first,  an  additional  $5,000  for 
travel  to  permit  a minimum  increase  in  staff  participation  in  meetings  of  profes- 
sional groups  in  fields  related  to  mental  health  activities,  the  second,  an  additional 
$9,500  to  meet  an  anticipated  increase  in  electricity  consumption  resulting  from 
an  ongoing  program  of  extension  and  modernization  of  the  basic  electrical  facilities 
of  the  hospital. 

DECREASES 

Increases  proposed  for  1965  are  offset  partially  by  decreases  totaling  $260,300 
which  result  from  (1)  a reduction  in  payments  for  days  in  excess  of  the  basic  52 
weeks,  (2)  a decrease  in  supply  requirements  related  to  the  anticipated  decline  in 
patient  population,  and  (3)  the  negative  effect  of  wrage-board  hourly  rate  increases 
granted  employees  in  December  1963.  The  current  year  cost  of  the  latter  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1964  column  of  the  1965  budget  document,  but  is  not  provided  for 
in  the  1965  request.  A supplemental  appropriation  to  cover  the  1965  cost  of  these 
wage  increases  will  be  proposed  for  later  transmission. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  1965  budget  proposals  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  hospital  to  meet  mandatory  operating  cost  increases,  strengthen 
its  security  procedures,  advance  its  travel  and  equipment  programs,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  patient  care — the  latter  to  be  achieved  through  an  improved  patient- 
to-employee  ratio  resulting  from  increased  average  employment  and  a declining 
average  “in-hospital”  patient  load. 

Approval  of  the  requests  will  permit  the  hospital  to  move  forward  with  its 
programs  in  1965. 

Buildings  and  Facilities 

All  construction  and  facility  improvement  activities  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
are  carried  out  with  funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  heading. 

1965  PROGRAM 

The  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1965  involves  only  existing  facilities  and 
covers  10  projects,  all  of  which  are  part  of  a continuous  program  of  repair, 
restoration,  and  improvement  of  hospital  property.  The  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
work  is  $2,182,000,  $150,000  of  which,  however,  is  currently  available  from  prior 
appropriations.  The  hospital  therefore  requests  an  appropriation  of  $2,032,000 
for  the  undertaking  of  the  following  improvement  projects: 

Rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities  ($521,500). — Continuation  of  a 
current  program  to  correct  electrical  deficiencies  in  the  older  buildings  of  the 
hospital  and  provide  the  modern  day  lighting  and  electrical  services  required  for 
effective  execution  of  the  hospital’s  programs  and  activities. 

Air  conditioning  of  the  geriatric  building  ($897,000). — Air  conditioning  of  a 
500-bed  facility  housing  aged  and  infirm  patients  over  the  age  of  64.  Patients  of 
this  type  are  particularly  susceptible  to  heat  exhaustion.  Air  conditioning  of  this 
building  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
this  group  of  aged  patients  and  assist  the  hospital  in  its  efforts  to  rehabilitate, 
physically  and  mentally,  as  many  as  possible. 

Insect  screens  in  patient  buildings  ($50,000). — Continuation  of  a program 
of  replacement  of  deteriorated  wooden-frame  screening  in  patient  care  areas 
with  new  heavy  duty  all-metal  screens  which  would  be  operable  and  removable 
from  the  inside  to  provide  accessibility  and  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

Modernization  of  dishwashing  installations  ($18,000). — Continuation  of  a cur- 
rent program  of  expansion  and  modernization  of  dishwashing  installations  to  pro- 
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vide  adequate  facilities  for  proper  execution  of  this  function  and  to  meet  present 
day  safety  and  sanitation  standards. 

Replacement  of  elevator  in  administration  building  {$71,000). — Replacement  of 
an  antiquated  open-construction  type  of  elevator  in  operation  for  44  years. 
Maintenance  costs  for  the  unit,  which  is  one  of  the  first  automatic  elevators 
manufactured,  is  excessive  inasmuch  as  repair  parts  are  no  longer  available 
and  must  be  custom  made  at  considerable  expense.  Trouble  calls  for  the  unit 
in  recent  months  have  averaged  as  many  as  three  per  week. 

Center  building  gymnasium  ($81,500) . — Conversion  of  a chapel,  no  longer  used 
for  that  purpose,  in  a patients  treatment  building  into  a gymnasium  and  gen- 
eral recreation  area  to  meet  a growing  need  for  suitable  space  for  patient  group 
activities . 

Powerplant  improvements  ($70,000). — Facility  improvements  at  the  powerplant 
to  enable  it  to  meet  increasingly  heavy  demands  for  steam  output  resulting  from 
(a)  construction  of  new  complex  buildings  on  areas  of  the  hospital  grounds 
geographically  remote  from  the  plant  and  (b)  expanded  use  of  modern  equipment 
requiring  greater  consumption  of  steam. 

Replacement  of  steam  and  water  lines  in  buildings  ($365,000). — First  increment 
of  a continuing  program  of  overhaul  and  replacement  of  steam  water  and  drain 
lines  in  certain  of  the  older  buildings  of  the  hospital.  The  1965  phase  of  the  pro- 
ject would  cover  work  in  the  CT  kitchen  and  the  medical  and  surgical  building. 
Plumbing  in  both  facilities  is  in  urgent  need  of  replacement  because  of  deteriora- 
tion resulting  from  prolonged  use  over  many  years. 

Replacement  of  convectors  with  radiators  ($78,000). — Replacement  of  heating 
convectors  which  have  outlived  their  useful  life  and  which  are  causing  heating 
deficiencies  in  certain  patient  treatment  buildings.  Modern  heating  practice 
indicates  that  these  convectors  should  be  replaced  with  radiators. 

Improvement  of  hot  water  generating  system  ($30,000). — First  increment  of  a 3- 
year  program  of  improvement  of  the  hospital’s  hot  water  generating  system 
through  the  replacement  or  repair  of  steam-operated  generators  which  are  badly 
deteriorated  or  have  heating  capacities  inadequate  to  demand. 

FINANCING 

A proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  1965  projects  will  be  borne  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District’s  share,  estimated  at  $1,639,000  will  be 
collected  over  a period  not  exceeding  40  years  following  completion  of  the  pro- 
jects and  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress. 

Conclusions 

Approval  of  the  projects  proposed  for  1965  will  permit  the  hospital  to  maintain 
and  utilize  its  plant  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  contribute  to  the  more  effective 
execution  of  programs  and  activities. 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  objective  or  goal  common  to  all  programs  and 
activities  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  the  provision  of  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment  and  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  A great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made  at  St.  Elizabeths  in  recent  years  toward  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective.  Staffing  increases  authorized  by  the  Congress 
over  the  past  few  years,  for  example,  have  enabled  the  hospital  to 
strengthen  its  programs,  shorten  the  average  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, treat  more  persons,  and  make  substantial  reductions  in  its 
“in-hospital”  patient  population. 

For  example,  in  1961  we  had  6,975  patients  in  the  hospital  on  the 
average  during  the  year.  We  are  anticipating  an  average  of  6,493 
in  1964.  In  other  words,  the  population  of  the  hospital  has  been 
reduced  approximately  10  percent  in  the  last  3 years.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  make  substantial  improvements  in  our  training  and 
research  activities. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  however,  there  still  remains  a great 
deal  of  room  for  further  improvement.  As  you  know,  the  budget 
statements  of  the  hospital  are  set  forth  under  two  appropriations 
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headings.  The  “Salaries  and  expenses”  appropriation  provides  funds 
for  the  general  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  hospital,  including 
research  and  training  activities;  the  “Buildings  and  facilities”  appro- 
priation covers  capital  outlay  for  major  alterations  and  improvements 
of  existing  facilities  and  for  new  construction. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  1965  “Salaries  and  expenses”  budget  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $421,000  over  funds  anticipated  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  this  additional  amount  is  required  to  meet  mandatory 
operating  cost  increases,  principally  annualization  of  new  positions 
authorized  in  1964  and  pay  increases  effected  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  The  balance  of  the  increase  is  pro- 
posed mainly  for  strengthening  of  the  security  procedures  of  the  hos- 
pital through  the  provision  of  33  new  nurse  and  nursing  assistant 
positions  for  assignment  to  areas  housing  prisoners  and  other  patients 
requiring  treatment  under  security  conditions.  Relatively  minor 
improvements  in  equipment,  utilities,  and  travel  programs  are  also 
provided  for. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

The  “Buildings  and  facilities”  budget  proposals  for  1965  total 
$2,032,000,  an  increase  of  $1,405,000  over  the  amount  authorized 
under  this  heading  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  request  covers  10  projects, 
all  of  which  are  part  of  a continuing  program  of  restoration  and 
modernization  of  existing  hospital  facilities.  The  major  item  in  the 
1965  program  is  a request  for  $897,000  for  the  air  conditioning  of  a 
500-bed  treatment  facility  housing  aged  and  infirm  patients.  I am 
sure  that  you  are  quite  aware  that  these  persons  suffer  greatly  from 
heat  and  humidity  during  the  summer. 

Other  major  projects  include  the  continuation  of  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  extension  and  modernization  of  basic  electrical  facilities  and 
the  initiation  of  a new  program  of  replacement  and  overhaul  of  steam 
and  water  lines  in  certain  of  the  older  buildings  of  the  hospital.  I am 
sure  you  are  aware,  also,  that  a substantial  amount  of  the  capital 
outlay  for  buildings  is  reimbursed  by  the  District  of  Columbia; 
approximately  $1,639,000  of  the  cost  of  the  1965  building  program 
will  be  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District’s  share  will 
be  collected  over  a period  of  years  following  completion  of  the  projects 
and  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress. 

This  is  a very  brief  summary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  Doctor,  your  total  budget  for  1964,  includ- 
ing the  supplemental,  is  $27,909,000.  Your  request  for  1965  is 
$28,330,000,  or  an  increase  of  $421,000. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

Security  Program 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  before  we  get  into  the  details  regarding  your 
budget,  I think  we  better  talk  a little  bit  about  your  security  pro- 
gram, which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by 
another  House  committee. 
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Will  you  go  into  a little  detail  and  tell  us  what  occasioned  this 
investigation,  what  the  hearings  and  investigation  disclosed,  and 
what,  if  anything,  you  are  doing  as  a result  of  this  investigation? 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Cameron.  I will  try,  as  best  I can,  Mr.  Fogarty.  Apparently 
there  were  two  or  three  quite  unfortunate  incidents  in  the  community 
committed  by  persons  who  had  escaped  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
This  prompted  the  subcommittee  to  be  appointed  to  which  you 
referred. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Daniels. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Daniels  was  the  chairman ; that  is  right.  Before 
the  committee  was  actually  formalized  by  authority  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Derrickson,  the  principal  staff  person  for  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  invited  me  to  come  over  and  visit  with  Mr. 
Daniels  and  the  other  members  of  the  proposed  subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem.  Mr.  Daniels  asked  me  at  the  outset  whether  the 
escapes  were  due  to  inadequate  facilities,  inadequate  staff,  or  inade- 
quate judgment.  I indicated  that  I thought  all  three  were  involved. 

We  then  discussed  the  facilities,  the  nature  of  the  staff,  and  the 
provision  by  which  judgments  are  made  giving  patients  increasing 
opportunity,  if  you  will,  to  elope  from  the  hospital,  as  they  proceed 
through  the  hospital  program.  I might  expand  on  that  point  just 
a moment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  in  general,  just  give  us  a little  detail.  What 
did  you  tell  them  about  the  facilities  and  staff? 

FACILITIES 

Dr.  Cameron.  I told  them  the  facilities  in  John  Howard  Pavilion, 
the  maximum  security  building  were,  in  my  opinion,  reasonably  satis- 
factory, quite  satisfactory;  and  later  in  the  formal  hearings,  this  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  medical  director  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association.  When  he  testified,  he  indicated  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  maximum  security  units  in  a hospital  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  physical  facilities  for  patients  under  medium  and 
minimum  security  leave  a great  deal  to  be  desired,  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why? 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  male  patients  are  housed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a facility  which  is  over  a hundred  years  old,  which  was  not  designed 
for  the  purpose,  which  does  have  security  screens  but  does  not  have 
the  usual  security  features  that  you  would  expect  in  an  area  of  this 
kind.  We  are  well  aware  of  its  shortcomings  and  try  to  take  this 
into  account  when  patients  are  transferred  to  that  section  of  the 
hospital.  Relatively  few  patients  have  actually  escaped  from  there 
by  breaking  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  this  facility  is  a hundred  years  old  and  is  not 
adaptable  to  this  type  of  patient,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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Dr.  Cameron.  It  would  be  useful,  if  there  were  provided  new  fa- 
cilities which  could  be  designed  specifically  for  this  purpose.  This 
recommendation  came  out  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  have  you  done  about  new  facilities? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  have,  in  our  building  program,  recommended 
that  there  be  funds  for  the  study  of— — * 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  1965  budget? 

Dr.  Cameron.  It  is  in  the  1966  budget,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  would  hope  that  there  could  be  constructed 
additional  facilities  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  John  Howard 
Pavilion,  the  maximum  security  unit,  so  arranged  that  there  can  be 
peripheral  security  around  the  entire  area  creating,  if  you  will,  a 
subcampus  on  the  campus  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  in  which 
patients  in  trouble  with  the  criminal  law  and,  occasionally  patients 
civilly  committed  and  requiring  this  kind  of  security,  may  be  treated. 

STAFF 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  What  about  the  staff?  What  did  you 
tell  them  about  the  staff? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  said  that  the  staff  is  inadequate  in  numbers 
to  provide  the  kind  of  supervision  required  by  patients,  particularly 
after  they  leave  John  Howard  Pavilion.  Now,  the  John  Howard 
Pavilion  staff  is  short,  but  the  physical  facilities  are  such  that  there 
have  not  been  any  substantial  number  of  escapes  from  John  Howard, 
but  when  you  come  to  the  less  secure  areas,  then  staff  becomes  ex- 
tremely important  and  we  do  not  have  enough  staff  to  accompany 
the  patients  from  one  place  on  the  grounds  to  another  as  we  would 
like  to  have,  or  to  supervise  them  in  their  work  details  on  the  grounds. 
Improvement  in  the  staff-patient  ratio  would  improve  this  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  have  you  done  about  that? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  have  transferred  from  other  parts  of  the  hospital 
10  nursing  assistants  to  the  principal  area  where  such  patients  are 
housed.  That  is  all  we  can  spare  at  the  moment  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  hospital,  because  they,  too,  Mr.  Fogarty,  are  under- 
staffed and  there  is  a question  as  to  how  much  you  can  rob  from  the 
civilly  admitted  patients  in  order  to  provide  additional  treatment 
for  the  patients  there  under  criminal  proceedings.  What  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  take  a few  persons  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital  to 
improve  the  security,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
going  to  improve  the  treatment  program  very  markedly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  all  that  you  are  going  to  do? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  would  like  to  do  more  than  that  and  the  budget 
before  you  now  for  1965  contains  33  additional  jobs  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  did  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ninety-eight. 

Dr.  Cameron.  You  mean  in  relation  to  the  security  feature  per  se? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  comparison  to  the  33  in  the  budget. 

Dr.  Cameron.  For  the  improvement  of  security  features  we  asked 
for  98. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  did  you  get? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  were  allowed  33. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  cut  you  down,  the  Department  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget? 

Dr.  Cameron.  I think  the  Department  did  not  reduce  that  figure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  there  were  other  requests,  but 
the  98,  I would  like  to  emphasize,  was  related  strictly  to  the  security 
problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  asking  these  questions  in  relation  to  the  inves- 
tigation that  was  made  because  I want  to  find  out  whether  this 
committee  has  ever  been  derelict  in  any  way  at  all,  so  far  as  facilities 
and  personnel  are  concerned.  That  is  why  I am  trying  to  get  some 
detail. 

JUDGMENT  REGARDING  DEGREE  OF  SECURITY 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes.  Now,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  judg- 
ment which  was  the  other  thing  that  we  discussed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  said  there  were  two  problems  involved:  (a)  The  time  that 
the  staff  has  with  which  to  make  the  judgments,  and  (6)  the  quality 
of  the  judgment  once  made.  Now  time,  obviously,  has  a bearing 
on  the  quality  of  judgment  and  while  we  felt  that  the  quality  of  our 
judgments  could  be  improved,  and  we  are  trying  so  to  do,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  you  have  very  limited  time  because  of  poor  staff- 
patients  ratios,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  as  good  a judgment  as  if 
you  had  more  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

We  have  been  increasingly  more  conservative  about  the  transfer  of 
patients  from  the  maximum  security  section  of  the  hospital  to  other 
parts  of  the  hospital.  There  is  a period  through  which  most  patients 
go,  which  we  would  call  medium  security,  when  they  are  accompanied 
when  they  go  out  of  the  wards.  We  have  had  relatively  few  patients 
in  this  status  because  of  the  personnel  shortages.  With  the  addition 
of  the  10  persons  and  hopefully  the  33  here  requested,  we  will  be  able 
to  accompany  more  patients. 

Then  they  go  on  to  a status  of  minimum  security,  where  they  are 
at  liberty  to  walk  about  on  the  grounds  unaccompanied,  going  to  and 
from  therapy  and  so  on.  We  are  endeavoring  to  shift  so  that  there 
will  be  relatively  fewer  in  the  unaccompanied  status  and  relatively 
more  in  the  accompanied  status.  To  do  this  requires  more  people 
and  that  is  what  these  33  jobs  are  for. 

HISTORY  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1955  we  gave  you  every  dime  you  asked  for. 
In  1956  we  gave  you  every  dime  you  asked  for,  including  a supple- 
mental of  $117,000.  In  1957  you  got  every  dime  you  asked  for, 
including  the  supplemental  request  of  $133,000.  Now,  in  1958  you 
requested  $3,265,000  but  you  received  only  $3,085,800.  I do  not  know 
what  the  reason  for  that  was,  do  you? 

Dr.  Cameron.  I was  not  at  the  hospital  at  that  time,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
and  I am  unable  to  answer  out  of  personal  knowledge.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Madden  or  Mr.  Hall  may  recall  what  happened  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  was  a House  action,  I am  informed.  It  says 
in  the  report: 

The  amount  contained  in  the  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  mandatory  cost 
increases  in  1958  but  will  not  provide  for  any  additional  personnel.  The  number 
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of  patients  cared  for  at  the  hospital  has  decreased  slightly  during  the  last  year. 
While  justifications  submitted  to  the  committee  contained  an  estimate  that  there 
would  be  no  additional  decrease  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  is  some  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  trend  will  likely  continue. 

And  I assume  that  that  did  continue. 

Now  in  1959  the  request  and  appropriation  were  the  same  and  the 
request  for  a supplemental  and  the  supplemental  appropriation  were 
the  same.  You  had  three  supplementals  in  1959.  There  is  one 
reduction  from  $43,000  to  $35,000. 

Now  in  1960  you  got  every  dime  you  asked  for.  Then  you  had 
supplemental  requests  of  $98,000  and  received  $90,000.  I do  not 
think  that  was  before  our  subcommittee. 

In  1961  you  asked  for  $3,947,000  and  we  gave  you  more  than  you 
asked  for,  $4,095,000. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Does  that  include  the  supplementals,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No.  You  asked  for  $3,947,000  and  we  gave  you 
$4,095,000.  There  was  a supplemental  request  of  $477,000  in  1961 
and  that  is  what  you  received. 

In  1962  you  asked  for  $4,939,000  and  we  gave  you  $5,105,000  which 
is  more  than  you  asked  for. 

You  did  have  a supplemental  of  $146,000  in  1962  which  was  not 
allowed.  It  did  not  come  before  our  subcommittee  and  I do  not 
know  the  reason  you  did  not  get  that  supplemental. 

In  1963  you  asked  for  $5,974,000  and  got  $6,332,000,  more  than 
you  asked  for. 

In  1964  this  shows  a reduction.  There  is  a footnote  here.  It  was 
a change  in  the  portion  being  paid  by  the  District.  We  allowed  the 
full  amount  of  your  basic  request. 

Dr.  Cameron.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  in  the  last  4 or  5 years  we  have  given  you  more 
than  you  asked  for. 

Dr.  Cameron.  That  is  correct,  and  it  is  the  result  of  that  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  the  progress  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  reduced  the  population,  shortened  the  average  period  of  stay, 
and  improved  our  training  and  research  program. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  LAST  18  YEARS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  number  of  new 
buildings  and  the  costs  in  the  last  18  years?  It  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape  18  years  ago. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Buildings  constructed  since  1947 


Building 

Date  of 
construction 

Total 

appropriation 

Building  for  storeroom  (laundry-warehouse) 

1952 

$2,805,665 

3. 800. 000 

6.375.000 

7. 873. 000 

4. 673. 000 

7. 130. 000 

Infirmary  building  (geriatric) 

1952 

Treatment  building  (Dix)  and  chapel 

1956 

Maximum  security  building 

1959 

Treatment  and  cafeteria  building 

1964 

Continued  treatment  building  (rehabilitation  center,  estimated  completion 
date,  May  1966) 

1966 
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Dr.  Cameron.  We  still  have  some  very  poor  buildings,  Mr. 
Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  put  them  in  the  budget  and  we  will  give 
them  to  you. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Over  half  of  our  patients  are  housed  in  buildings 
over  50  years  of  age. 

LONG-RANGE  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  that  should  be  so,  but  sometimes 
you  have  to  go  into  a long-range  program,  a 5-  or  a 10-year  program. 
We  suggested  that  a few  years  ago,  did  we  not?  We  had  a similar 
program  at  Howard  University  that  worked  out  very  well.  I think 
it  was  a 10-year  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  at  Gallaudet. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes;  and  I thought  we  had  discussed  this,  not  with 
you  but  with  your  predecessor,  about  establishing  some  sort  of  long- 
range  program. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Kelly  could  probably  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  recall  specifically. 

I think  there  is  no  question  about  what  you  say  that  this  committee 
has  considered  the  budget  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  quite  favorably 
over  the  10-year  period  that  I have  been  before  the  committee.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  has  been  substantial  improvement  at  the  hospital. 
When  I first  came  to  the  Department,  the  stafT-per-patient  ratio  was 
34  employees  per  100  patients.  The  1965  budget  before  you  would 
provide  63  employees  per  100  patients. 

I think  we  should  call  to  your  attention  that  we  have  at  the  depart- 
mental level — and  Dr.  Cameron  is  participating,  as  is  Dr.  Felix — a 
study  group  which  is  trying  to  determine  the  proper  mission  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  under  the  present  mental  health  program  and  its 
relationship  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  how  it  fits  into  the  total 
mental  health  planning  for  the  District.  The  Secretary  has  had  a 
committee  working  on  this,  and  they  are  nearing  the  point  where  they 
will  have  a report.  After  a conclusion  has  been  reached  with  respect 
to  the  mission,  organization,  and  relationship  of  the  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  to  the  total  mental  health  plan  of  the  District,  we  anticipate 
having  for  you  a long-range  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Felix  the  other  day  when  he  was  before  our  committee. 
Incidentally,  he  was  very  complimentary  to  St.  Elizabeths  and  I think 
he  said  in  effect  this  ought  to  be  strictly  a Federal  hospital  and  ought 
to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  I agree  with  him.  He  has  said  that 
before. 

Dr.  Cameron.  I agree,  as  well,  and  you  have  been  trying  to  improve 
it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  the  best  in  the  country 
then? 

Dr.  Cameron.  It  depends  on  how  long  you  want  to  take  to  make 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

Dr.  Cameron.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  Mr.  Kelly's  explanation  is  a good  one.  I 
just  want  to  add  that  I hope  that  Dr.  Felix's  recommendation  of  the 
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other  day  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  along  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion for  a long-range  program. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I would  be  remiss  if  I did 
not  call  to  your  attention  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  now  have  some 
6,500  patients,  and  I also  told  you  half  or  more  are  housed  in  buildings 
50  years  of  age  or  over,  I would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I think  all  the  existing  buildings,  even  though  poor,  many  of  them 
very  poor,  should  be  replaced.  I think  we  should  try  to  develop  a 
modern  physical  facility  to  house  somewhere  around  3,500  patients,  in 
that  order  of  magnitude,  rather  than  the  size  institution  we  now  have. 
I believe  the  population  of  the  hospital  could  be  reduced  to  that 
amount  over  a period  of  time,  granted  the  enactment  of  some  addi- 
tional legislation  and  some  improvement,  in  the  development  of 
alternative  resources  for  the  treatment  of  persons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  that  sounds  good. 

SPECIAL  CARE  FOR  NETJROLOGICALLY  DISABLED  PATIENTS 

Dr.  Masland  made  a comment  yesterday  about  most  State  hospitals, 
that  the  people  suffering  some  neurological  disorder,  are  the  forgotten 
people  in  these  hospitals.  He  thinks  that  the  general  hospitals  ought 
to  have  more  programs  for  these  cases,  but  the  cost  would  be  almost 
prohibitive  in  a general  hospital,  a private  hospital,  but  in  the  State 
hospitals  maybe  some  division  ought  to  be  made  between  the  mental 
patients  and  the  neurologically  disabled  patient.  Have  you  ever  given 
this  any  consideration? 

Dr.  Cameron.  To  me,  the  patients  about  which  he  is  speaking 
are  those  who  have  long-term  disabling  illnesses.  Neurologically 
disabled  persons  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  long-term  disabling 
illnesses.  I think  those  patients  who  have  mental  symptoms  in  this 
general  group  we  are  talking  about,  who  have  serious  mental  symp- 
toms, should  be  cared  for  in  the  mental  hospital.  But  if  they  have  in 
addition,  seriously  disabling  neurological  disorder,  yes,  they  need 
special  treatment  from  this  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  doing  anything  about  this? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  have  two  neurologists  on  our  staff,  one  in 
our  general  medical  and  surgical  facility  and  one  is  in  one  of  our 
receiving  units.  We  have  recentfy  completed  a new  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  building,  and  to  that  building  we  have  transferred 
patients  who  need  physical  therapy  and  other  types  of  treatment. 
This  includes  quite  a number  with  neurological  disorders,  so  we  have 
stepped  up  this  type  of  rehabilitation  program  in  the  last  few  months 
as  a result  of  the  opening  of  that  building  in  June. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I thought  Dr.  Masland’s  point  was  a good 
one  yesterday;  it  had  never  been  brought  to  our  attention  before. 
Nothing  much  is  being  done  about  it  anywhere  in  this  country  and 
maybe  something  ought  to  be  done.  I hope  that  you  will  read  Dr. 
Masland’s  testimony  and  then  next  year  tell  us  how  close  you  and 
Dr.  Masland  are,  in  what  you  are  doing  in  this  area. 

Dr.  Cameron.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  might  be  a good  place  to  start  some  sort  of 
pilot  program  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  State  hospitals  in  the 
future,  but  with  this  new  legislation  going  into  effect  we  may  see  a 
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complete  change  in  the  care  of  all  mental  patients  in  the  future,  with 
these  community  centers  that  are  going  to  be  built. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Well,  not  only  could  consideration  be  given  to  a 
larger  and  better  staffed  unit  of  this  kind  at  St.  Elizabeths  as  a 
demonstration,  but  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  because  of  our  large  patient  population,  we  probably 
would  have  a reasonably  good  resource  for  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Felix  did  say  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
the  program  that  is  being  carried  out  between  you  and  the  Institute 
has  produced  some  good  results. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  problems  with  the  Institute  or 
Dr.  Felix  on  this? 

Dr.  Cameron.  No,  as  you  probably  well  know,  Dr.  Felix  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for  a long  time  and  understand  each  other 
reasonably  well,  and  our  relationships  are  quite  harmonious. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to  your  budget 
that  we  should  know  in  relation  to  this  investigation?  What  was 
their  report,  and  who  were  they  critical  of? 

PRIORITY  OF  BUILDING  NEEDS 

Dr.  Cameron.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I thought  the  report  was  rather 
complimentary  of  the  hospital.  It  recognized  that  we  had  a substan- 
tial problem  and  suggested  that  the  program  be  augmented  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  I should  tell  you,  since  we  were  speaking  of  buildings, 
that  there  was  another  building  problem  which  came  up  in  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Daniels  asked  me  to  place  in  first  priority,  second,  and 
third,  precisely  what  our  building  needs  were.  I insisted  on  placing 
first  the  need  for  a residential  treatment  center  for  children,  and 
second  and  coequally,  improved  facilities  for  the  security  patients  and 
a research  and  training  facility.  As  you  probably  know,  he  later  intro- 
duced a bill  which  would,  if  enacted,  provide  funds  for  a residential 
treatment  center  and  for  the  security  patients,  not  for  a research  and 
training  building.  That,  I must  be  sure  to  make  clear,  is  a priority 
which  I gave  to  the  committee  under  direct  questioning,  and  one 
which  has  not  been  established  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  BUILDINGS 

Now  there  was  some  mention  of  a building  being  built  there  with 
funds  that  were  not  authorized,  was  there  not? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes;  that  question  came  up.  I think  Mr.  Kelly 
might  better  respond  to  that,  because  there  is  a technical  issue 
involved. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  was  critical  of. 
He  cited  the  fact  that  a substantial  number  of  buildings  had  been 
built,  I think  he  used  the  term  “illegally”  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
because  funds  had  not  been  authorized.  Mr.  Daniels  has  also  been 
critical  of  this  and  made  inquiry  of  us,  and  he  has  specifically  made 
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inquiry  with  respect  to  the  major  rep  ah’  projects  that  are  included 
in  the  1965  budget.  I have  reviewed  the  situation  and  I might  report 
to  you  the  steps  we  have  taken  and  those  additional  ones  which  we 
plan. 

First,  the  enabling  legislation  does  not  authorize  the  construction 
of  individual  buildings.  It  does  authorize  the  repair,  maintenance, 
and  minor  improvement  of  facilities,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
basic  authorization,  legislation  would  be  required  that  authorized 
individual  buildings. 

Mr.  Fogarty  Will  you  put  that  authority  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I will. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

24  U.S.C.  185.  Appropriations,  Availability  for  Various  Expenditures 

Appropriations  for  the  care  of  persons  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  furnishing,  repairing,  and  cleaning  such  wearing  apparel 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  hospital,  for  use  by  employees 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties;  reimbursing  employees,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  cost  of 
repairing  or  replacing  their  personal  belongings  demaged  or  destroyed  by  patients 
while  such  employees  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties; 
expenses  incurred  in  pursuing,  identifying,  and  returning  patients  who  escape 
from  the  hospital  or  from  the  custody  of  any  employee,  including  rewards  for  the 
capture  of  such  patients;  expenses  incurred  in  ascertaining  the  residence  of  pa- 
tients whose  care  is  not,  or  whose  care  is  no  longer,  authorized  at  the  hospital, 
and  in  returning  such  patients  to  their  places  of  residence;  expenses  incurred  in 
the  removal  of  patients  to  their  friends;  and  repairs,  replacements,  and  minor 
improvements  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  hospital  (Aug.  4,  1947,  ch.  478, 
sec.  5,  61  Stat.  751;  1953  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  sec.  5,  eff  Apr.  11,  1953,  18 
F.R.  2053,  67  Stat.  631). 

POINT  OF  ORDER  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  will  recall  that  during  the  period  in  which  Dr 
Flemming  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  attention 
was  called  to  the  substantial  amount  of  legislation  that  had  over  the 
years  crept  into  the  appropriations  act,  because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
authority  in  some  of  our  substantive  legislation.  You  asked  us  to 
take  steps  to  seek  such  legislation  as  we  felt  important  to  carry  out 
our  programs,  and  we  did.  We  submitted,  a little  over  2 years  ago 
to  the  Congress,  a point-of-order  bill  on  almost  every  item  in  the 
appropriations  act.  One  of  these  was  a point-of-order  bill  that  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  it  endeavored  to 
deal  with  this  problem  by  authorizing  such  funds  as  were  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  when  this  was  sent  to  the  Congress  and  when 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  and  what  the  committee  did  with  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well  the  bill  itself  was  never  introduced,  but  we  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Congress.  I would  like  to  change  the  date,  if  I am 
wrong,  but  I think  the  date  was  August  of  1962.  It  was  referred  to 
the  committee  but  the  bill  was  not  introduced  and  it  has  not  been 
sent  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  it  has  been  in  the  committee  since  August  1962, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  point  of  order  legislation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

30-012— 64— pt.  1—44 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  1965  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  also  true  that  any  member  of  that  committee 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  could  have  raised  a point  of  order  on 
any  appropriation  for  these  buildings? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  can  do  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the 
1965  budget;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I would  like  to  come  to  that  point  if  I might. 
We  feel  that  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
appropriation  language  is  appropriate.  I would  just  like  to  refer, 
first,  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  expenditures  were  illegal. 
I think  it  is  more  appropriate  to  say  that  the  question  concerns  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  the  rules  of  the  legislative  body  which  govern 
what  belongs  in  what  bill,  but  once  the  Congress  has  approved  a 
project,  of  course,  it  constitutes  the  law  of  the  land  and  we  appropri- 
ately carry  it  out,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  in  an  appropriation  act 
or  some  other  kind  of  act. 

Now  the  question  did  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  the  10  projects 
which  we  have  requested  funds  for  in  1965  are  authorized,  and  we 
have  checked  this  out  with  our  General  Counsel.  There  are  two  of 
the  projects  which  it  might  be  argued  constitute  a major  improvement, 
rather  than  a minor  improvement  and  thus  are  not  authorized. 
However,  the  General  Counsel  advises  us  that  as  he  understands  the 
procedures  of  the  House,  they  are  not  subject  to  a point  of  order  if  the 
appropriation  language  properly  provides  for  them,  because  they 
constitute  a continuing  public  work  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  largest  of  tjiese  is  the  air  conditioning  of  the  Geriatrics  Building — 
an  existing  building.  On  the  basis  of  past  rulings  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  it  appears  that  an  appropriation  to  air  condition  the 
Geriatrics  Building  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  would  be  ruled  by  the 
Chair  to  be  a continuing  public  work  and  therefore  not  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I will  be  glad  to  make 
available  to  you  the  legal  opinion  we  have  of  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  January  28,  1964. 

To:  James  F.  Kelly,  Comptroller. 

From:  Manuel  B.  Hiller,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Division  of  Business  and 
Administrative  Law. 

Subject:  Miscellaneous  improvements,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  our  views  on  the  following  questions  con- 
cerning the  miscellaneous  improvements  to  existing  facilities  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  proposed  in  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965: 

1.  Do  the  10  projects  listed  in  the  President’s  budget  fall  within  the  scope  of 
24  U.S.C.  185,  which  provides  that  appropriations  available  for  the  care  of  persons 
in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  shall  be  available  for  expenditures  for  “repairs,  re- 
placements, and  minor  improvements  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  hos- 
pital”? 

2.  In  the  event  one  or  more  of  such  projects  are  not  within  the  purview  of  24 
U.S.C.  185,  would  specific  language  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  such  projects  be  subject  to  a point  of  order  as  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill  in  violation  of  rule  XXI,  section  2 of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  2 of  the  10  proposed  projects,  the  air  conditioning  of  the 
Geriatric  Building  and  the  conversion  of  space  in  the  Center  Building  to  a gym- 
nasium, would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  24  U.S.C.  185.  It  is  also  our  judgment,  as 
discussed  below,  that  inclusion  of  specific  language  in  the  appropriation  bill 
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authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  these  projects  would  not  be  vulnerable 
to  a point  of  order. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in  its  report  on  H.R.  3870, 
which  was  later  enacted  as  Public  Law  353,  80th  Congress  (24  U.S.C.  185)  stated 
that  the  language  “repairs,  replacements,  and  minor  improvements”  was  employed 
to  make  “clear  that  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds 
authorized  to  be  charged  to  operating  appropriations  include  replacements  and 
minor  improvements,  but  do  not  include  any  major  construction  or  alteration.” 
(H.  Rept.  No.  933,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  We  would,  therefore,  interpret  24 
U.S.C.  185  to  permit  replacements  and  minor  improvements,  and  such  repairs  as 
would  not  constitute  major  alterations. 

We  need  not  belabor  our  conclusion  that  the  air  conditioning  of  an  entire  build- 
ing at  the  estimated  cost  of  $897,000  constitutes  a major  improvement  beyond  the 
scope  of  24  U.S.C.  185.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  amount  involved  support  this  conclusion. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  the  conversion  of  a former  chapel  in  the  Center 
Building  into  a patients’  gymnasium  and  general  recreation  area  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  $81,500  also  constitutes  a major  alteration  or  improvement.  The  budget 
justification  states  that  the  conversion  will  include  “the  blocking  of  certain 
windows,  refinishing  of  the  floor  surface,  removal  of  a staircase,  repair  of  the 
ceiling,  installation  of  a new  main  door,  installation  of  toilets,  wall  repairs,  im- 
provement of  electric  services,  and  painting  of  the  entire  area.”  The  budget 
justification  characterizes  this  work  as  constituting  “major  repairs.”  We, 
therefore,  believe  that  this  item  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
24  U.S.C.  185. 

We  believe  that  the  other  eight  projects  all  involve  either  replacements,  or 
minor  repairs  or  improvements  within  the  purview  of  24  U.S.C.  185.  We  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  projects,  particularly  the  rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical 
facilities  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $521,000  and  the  replacement  of  steam  and 
water  lines  in  the  CT  kitchen  and  Medicine  and  Surgery  Buildings  at  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  $365,000  will  involve  very  large  expenditures.  However,  the 
budget  justification  for  these  items  indicates  that  this  work  will  consist  mainly  of 
replacements.  The  rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities  project  will  also 
include  the  installation  of  additional  street  and  parking  area  lighting,  which  we 
deem  to  constitute  “minor  improvements”  within  the  scope  of  24  U.S.C.  185. 

In  our  opinion,  the  extent  to  which  appropriations  may  be  used  for  replace- 
ments under  24  U.S.C.  185  is  not  limited  by  either  the  cost  or  the  extensiveness 
of  the  work.  In  enacting  24  U.S.C.  185,  Congress  must  be  deemed  to  have 
recognized  that  St.  Elizabeths  is  a very  large  plant  and  that  replacements  could 
be  costly  and  extensive.  If  Congress  wished  to  limit  the  replacements  to  minor 
or  inexpensive  items,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  have  inserted  the 
word  “minor”  before  “replacements”  as  it  did  before  “improvements.” 

Similarly,  the  installation  of  new,  modern  equipment  to  replace  old,  obsolescent 
equipment  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  change  the  nature  of  the  project  from  a 
“replacement”  to  an  “improvement.”  Thus,  we  would  deem  the  installation  of 
a modern  elevator  in  the  Administration  Building  to  replace  the  antiquated  one 
which  was  installed  44  years  ago  to  be  a “replacement”  within  the  purview  of 
24  U.S.C.  185,  rather  than  an  “improvement.”  In  authorizing  the  use  of  appro- 
priations for  replacements,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  Congress  intended 
that  each  new  item  be  equivalent  in  structure  and  value  to  the  item  to  be  replaced. 

Your  second  question  involves  an  interpretation  of  section  2 of  rule  XXI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  provides  in  pertinent  part: 

“No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure  not  previously  authorized  by 
law,  unless  in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  public  works  and  objects  as 
are  already  in  progress.” 

Based  upon  our  analysis  of  the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,1  it  is 
our  opinion  that  specific  language  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorizing  the  use  of 
appropriations  for  the  air  conditioning  of  the  geriatric  building  and  the  conversion 
of  the  space  in  the  center  building  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  a point  of  order. 
The  Chair  has  often  ruled  that  appropriations  for  projects  of  this  nature  are  in 
order  as  the  continuation  of  public  works  in  progress.  Following  are  several 

1 It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  published  compilation  of  precedents  after  1936  (Hinds’  was  published  in 
1907  and  Cannon’s  in  1936).  However,  an  examination  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
88th  Cong.  (H.Doc.  619,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  which  contains  rulings  of  significance  under  each  House  rule 
disclosed  no  precedent  inconsistent  with  those  noted  in  this  memorandum. 
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examples  of  such  rulings  found  in  four  “Hinds’  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives” and  seven  “Cannon’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives”: 

1.  Hinds’,  section  3778.  “Appropriations  for  repairs  to  public  buildings  are 
admitted  in  general  appropriation  bills  as  in  continuation  of  a public  work.” 

2.  Hinds’,  section  3787.  “An  appropriation  for  current  repairs  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Botanic  Garden  was  held  to  be  the  continuation  of  a public  work.” 

3.  Cannon’s,  section  1339.  “*  * * alteration  and  adaptation  of  public  buildings 

belonging  to  the  Government  is  held  to  be  continuation  of  a work  in  progress  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rule  [XXI].” 

4.  Cannon’s,  section  1359.  “An  appropriation  for  installation  of  a refrigerating 
plant  at  the  District  of  Columbia  morgue  was  held  to  be  in  order  as  in  continuance 
of  a work  in  progress.”  This  precedent  is  particularly  pertinent  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  project  to  air  condition  the  geriatric  building.  Before  the  instal- 
lation of  the  refrigerating  plant,  the  morgue  used  ice  blocks  as  a preservative. 

5.  Cannon’s,  section  1364.  In  overruling  a point  of  order  raised  against  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  a Government  installation,  the  Chair 
explained  the  principle  behind  the  “continuation  of  a public  work”  exception  to  the 
prohibition  in  rule  XXI  as  follows: 

“ * * * it  is  quite  apparent  * * * that  the  reconstruction,  in  this  instance,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  putting  in  of  necessary  repairs.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  more  than  repairs,  perhaps  on  a large  scale,  but  nonetheless 
repairs  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  people  who  may  have  occasion  to  visit 
this  institution.  The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the  point  of  order.” 

We  may  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  fact  that  the  items  for  air  conditioning  the 
geriatrics  building  and  converting  the  space  in  the  center  building  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  24  U.S.C.  185  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  vulnerable  to  a point  of  order.  Rule  XXI  permits  an  appropriation  for  a 
continuing  public  work  even  though  that  public  work  has  not  been  previously 
authorized  by  law.  While  we  recognize  that  an  “appropriation  in  violation  of 
existing  law  is  not  in  order  for  the  continuance  of  a public  work”  (Cannon’s,  sec. 
1332),  we  do  not  deem  the  air  conditioning  and  conversion  items  to  be  in  violation 
of  24  U.S.C.  185.  That  statute  merely  authorizes  the  use  of  operating  appro- 
priations for  “repairs,  replacements,  and  minor  improvements.”  It  does  not 
operate  as  a barrier  to  the  specific  authorization  of  major  alteration  projects  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  provided  that  such  projects  are  in  continuation  of  public  works. 

LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  QUESTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  I wish,  Dr.  Cameron,  you  would  supply  for 
the  record  the  buildings  that  have  been  complained  about  on  the 
basis  that  they  have  been  built  without  proper  authorization  and 
the  necessity  for  them  and  where  would  we  be  if  we  had  not  built 
the  buildings — how  much  worse  off  would  we  be  now  if  we  had  not 
then  taken  this  action. 

Dr.  Cameron.  I will  submit  that. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

New  Construction  Since  1947 
Building  for  storeroom  ( laundry-warehouse ) 


Total  appropriation $2,  805,  665 

Construction  completed 1952 


Purpose  or  use:  To  make  available  a suitable  building  for  (1)  centralization 
of  warehousing  operations  and  (2)  provision  of  modern  laundry  facilities  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  programs  and  increasing  demands  for  laundering 
services  for  patients.  Failure  to  construct  this  facility  would  have  forced  the 
hospital  to  (a)  continue  to  store  valuable  supplies  in  basements  and  other  un- 
desirable areas  throughout  the  hospital,  resulting  in  almost  certain  losses  through 
spoilage,  necessarily  inefficient  handling  and  lack  of  centralized  control;  and  (6) 
face  the  possibility  of  a complete  breakdown  of  its  inadequate  and  obsolete  laundry 
operation  (then  located  in  a building  constructed  in  1899),  and  a continuation 
of  almost  insurmountable  sanitation  problems. 
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Infirmary  building  ( geriatric ) 


Total  appropriation $3,  800,  000 

Construction  completed 1952 


Purpose  or  use:  To  (1)  serve  as  a replacement  for  a group  of  deteriorated 
frame  and  stucco  cottage-type  patient  treatment  buildings  (constructed  in 
1918  as  temporary  or  semipermanent  structures)  which  had  become  serious 
fire  hazards,  and  (2)  make  available  a modern  facility  exclusively  for  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  elderly  patients,  most  of  whom  have  physical  as  well  as  mental 
infirmities.  Failure  to  construct  this  building  would  have  forced  the  hospital 
to  continue  to  house  500  patients  in  grossly  substandard  structures  which  (a) 
had  long  since  outlived  their  useful  life,  ( b ) required  excessive  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  (c)  subjected  their  occupants  to  the  constant  dangers  of  fire.  Further, 
the  hospital  would  have  been  denied  the  use  of  a modern  facility  in  which  it  could 
centralize,  concentrate  and  intensify  its  treatment  programs  for  geriatric  patients. 

Treatment  building  ( Dix ) and  chapel 


Total  appropriation $6,  375,  000 

Construction  completed 1956 


Purpose  or  use:  To  (1)  provide  a building  which  would  serve  as  a replacement 
for  two  antiquated  patient  treatment  structures  built  in  1890  and  make  available 
proper  facilities  for  admission  and  intensive  treatment  activities;  and  (2)  to 
provide,  as  a separate  structure,  a suitable  interdenominational  chapel  for  patients 
of  all  faiths.  Without  these  new  buildings,  (a)  some  420  patients  would  still 
be  cared  for  in  overcrowded,  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and  otherwise  obsolete 
structures,  (b)  admission  and  intensive  treatment  activities  would  be  hampered 
and  less  effective,  and  (c)  the  therapeutic  effect  and  value  of  the  hospital’s  chap- 
laincy and  religious  programs  would  be  lessened. 

Maximum  security  building 


Total  appropriation $7,  873,  000 

Construction  completed 1959 


Purpose  or  use:  A replacement  for  the  hospital’s  old  maximum  security  facility, 
known  as  Howard  Hall,  which  had  long  since  become  completely  inadequate  to 
meet  needs  both  as  regards  capacity  and  by  reason  of  its  structural  and  physical 
limitations.  The  old  building,  constructed  in  two  sections  in  1887  and  1892, 
was  obsolete,  overcrowded,  and  almost  completely  lacking  of  facilities  required 
for  effective  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  and  other  patients  housed 
therein.  Lack  of  bed  space  in  the  old  building  often  forced  delays  in  the  admis- 
sion of  prisoner  patients,  a situation  which  caused  understandable  concern  in 
the  courts.  The  new  facility  provides  the  hospital  with  more  than  double  the 
bed  capacity  of  the  structure  replaced — in  addition  to  which  there  is  now  available 
the  facilities  required  for  effective  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  patients  under 
maximum  security  conditions.  Without  the  new  facility,  the  hospital,  in  the 
face  of  the  tendency  of  courts  to  commit  more  prisoners  for  observation,  examina- 
tion, and  treatment,  would  be  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  or  provide 
the  specialized  treatment  required  by  patients  of  this  type. 

Treatment  and  cafeteria  building 


Total  appropriation $4,  673,  000 

Construction  completed 1964 


Purpose  or  use:  To  (1)  serve  as  a replacement  for  an  antiquated  patient  treat- 
ment building  constructed  in  1871,  (2)  provide  modern  facilities  for  intensification 
of  hospital  programs  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  of  patients  with 
physical  disabilities  as  well  as  mental  disorders,  and  (3)  furnish  food  service 
facilities  for  an  area  which  lacked  adequate  facilities  of  this  type.  The  old  struc- 
ture replaced  by  this  facility  was  seriously  overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated  and 
lighted,  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  lacked  proper  dining,  bathing,  and  toilet  facili- 
ties. Failure  to  have  provided  the  new  building  would  have  perpetuated  the 
housing  of  about  250  patients  under  these  substandard  conditions,  as  well  as 
delayed  and  frustrated  the  fiospital  in  its  efforts  effectively  to  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate patients  with  physical  infirmities.  Further,  an  additional  500  patients  would 
continue  to  be  without  adequate  food  service  facilities. 
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Continued,  Treatment  Building  ( Rehabilitation  Center ) 


Total  appropriation $7,  130,  000 

Construction  completed  (estimated) May  1966 


Purpose  or  use:  This  facility  will  (1)  replace  three  old  patient  treatment 
buildings  constructed  during  the  period  1853-72  and  (2)  serve  as  the  hospital’s 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  male  and  female  patients  of  any  age  group  who  have 
demonstrated  a motivation  or  capacity  for  motivation  toward  effective  living 
outside  the  hospital.  Buildings  being  replaced  by  the  new  center  are  structurally 
and  physically  inadequate  to  present-day  requirements  for  effective  treatment  of 
psychiatric  patients.  Wards  in  the  old  buildings  are  seriously  overcrowded — the 
necessity  for  maintaining  patients  in  halls,  alcoves,  dayrooms,  and  other  un- 
suitable areas  resulting  in  inadequate  surveillance  and  in  general  patient  discontent 
and  restlessness.  The  new  center  will  provide  450  beds  and  those  facilities  required 
for  intensive  rehabilitation  programs,  e.g.,  a full  range  of  therapies,  classrooms, 
and  in  general  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  recovery  and  return  to  the  com- 
munity— a setting  closely  approximating  that  of  outside  living.  Without  a 
center  of  this  type  to  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  hospital  and  the  community, 
rehabilitation  programs  of  the  hospital  would  be  less  effective,  with  an  inevitable 
slowing  down  or  delay  in  the  return  of  patients  to  useful  lives  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  on  this 
investigation  now? 

QUESTIONS  OF  JUDGMENT 

Dr.  Cameron.  Their  principal  concerns  were  with  the  level  of 
staffing,  the  physical  facilities,  and  the  questions  of  judgment.  The 
physical  facilities  and  staffing  levels  are  matters  over  which  the 
Congress  has  control.  Questions  of  judgment  are  the  things  over 
which  presumably  we  have  some  control.  I can  tell  you  that  the 
number  of  escapes  has  declined  in  the  past  several  months  and  that 
the  number  of  persons  on  escape  has  declined.  This,  I think,  is  a 
result  of  our  endeavors  to  scrutinize  more  strictly  our  movements  of 
patients.  I should  also  tell  you  that  as  we  limit  the  speed  with  which 
patients  progress  through  the  treatment  program,  we  may  reduce 
somewhat  the  escape  rate,  but  will  never  eliminate  it  completely  if 
we  try  to  adhere  to  the  philosophy  which,  I think,  is  intended;  that 
we  try  to  rehabilitate  and  return  to  the  community  as  many  patients 
as  we  possibly  can.  If  we  proceed  on  that  basis  there  will  inevitably 
be  some  elopements  from  the  hospital. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MENTALLY  ILL  AND  CRIMINALLY  INSANE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  distinction  do  you  make  between  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  criminally  insane? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  are  more  conservative  in  affording  patients 
who  have  committed  antisocial  acts  an  opportunity  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  action  than  we  are  with  the  other  patients.  The 
point  I want  to  make  is  this:  there  will  always  be  some  elopements 
unless  you  just  lock  everybody  up  and  throw  the  key  away,  and  as  we 
do  tighten  our  security  we  inevitably  will  slow  up  the  rehabilitation  of 
some  patients.  Thus,  we  have  a very  nice  problem  of  judgment  as 
to  how  tightly  you  run  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  public  without 
jeopardizing  the  chances  for  recovery  of  the  individual  patients;  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  decision. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  regard  to  your  budget,  the  thing  most  likely  to 
attract  attention  is  that  reimbursements  are  going  down  but  the 
Federal  funds  you  are  budgeting  are  going  up  over  $500,000.  This 
will  not  look  right  to  a lot  of  people.  Can  you  give  us  a good  ex- 
planation? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Well,  there  is  an  explanation  for  that.  The  patients 
population  was  projected  at  a lower  figure  for  1965  than  for  1964,  and 
the  principal  reduction  in  patient  population  will  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  patients  or  reimbursable  patients.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  reimbursements  will  be  smaller  because  there  are  a smaller 
number  of  patients  that 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  should  net  Federal  patients  be  going  down 
as  much  as  District  of  Columbia  patients? 

Dr.  Cameron.  I think  for  that  we  need  to  turn  to  an  analysis  of 
the  number  of  various  types  of  patients. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  give  me  a brief  explanation  and  you  can  sup- 
plement it  with  these  figures. 

PRISONERS 

Is  part  of  this  a change  in  definitions  of  what  is  a Federal  patient? 
I notice  this  year  the  number  of  prisoners  classed  as  Federal  goes  up 
61,  or  more  than  double,  whereas  the  number  classed  as  District  of 
Columbia  drops  67. 

Why  is  that? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Well,  as  you  know,  this  year  the  patients  who 
were  in  “prisoner”  status  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  whom 
the  District  did  not  reimburse  will  this  year  be  reimbursed  but  I am 
not  sure  I am  responsive  to  the  point  you  just  made. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  the  Congress  asked  us  to  have  the  District  of 
Columbia  reimburse  us  for  prisoner  patients,  and  we  gave  you  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  patients  which  were  District  of  Columbia 
prisoners  and  the  number  which  were  Federal  prisoners.  Since  you 
directed  that  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  for  District  prisoners,  we 
have  made  available  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an  inventory  of  all 
the  prisoners  there  that  we  consider  to  be  District  prisoners.  They 
have  gone  over  this  list  case  by  case,  and  there  are  about  60  on  which 
a question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not,  they  are  in  fact 
Federal,  rather  that  District  prisoners;  and  we  are  taking  this  up  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  our  view  that  we  should  treat  these 
exactly  the  same  as  the  prisoners  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Lor  ton.  This  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  This  figure  could  go  up  or 
down,  depending  on  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  justifications  look  as  though  you  are  agreeing 
with  the  District. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  we  have  made  this  submission  and  as  far  as 
I am  concerned,  it  is  not  our  place  to  make  the  decision  as  to  what 
it  should  be.  It  is  our  place  to  bill  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
those  who  are  determined  to  be  District  patients,  but  I would  like 
to  say  that  the  rate  which  the  District  has  to  pay  for  each  of  its 
patients  does  go  up,  so  that  the  increased  amount  is  related  to  the 
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number  of  prisoners  and  patients.  However,  the  cost  per  District 
patient  is  expected  to  rise  under  the  budget  as  submitted. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Fogarty,  in  response  to  your  earlier  question, 
I would  like  to  say  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  the  nonreim- 
bursable patients,  Federal,  are  also  projected  to  be  a lower  number 
in  1965  than  they  are  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  may  supply  a more  complete  answer  for 
the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Increase  in  Federal  Funds 

The  total  operating  program  request  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  1965  is 
$28,330,000,  an  increase  of  $421,000  over  the  1964  level.  This  increase  of  $421,- 
000  represents  a total  increase  in  appropriated  funds  of  $565,000  which  is  offset 
by  a total  decrease  in  reimbursements  of  $144,000. 

The  decreased  reimbursements  arise  as  a result  of  (1)  a decrease  of  171  in  the 
average  daily  load  of  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  reimbursable  patients, 
and  (2)  a decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  1965,  both  of  which  more  than  offset 
the  increases  associated  with  higher  per  diem  rates.  These  rates  are  $11.96  for 
Federal  patients  and  $9.74  for  District  of  Columbia  patients  in  1965,  compared 
with  $11.44  for  Federal  patients  and  $9.49  for  District  of  Columbia  patients  in 
1964.  The  charge  for  Federal  patients  represents  the  full  pro  rata  cost  per  patient 
day  and  the  charge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  patients  represents  the  estimated 
per  diem  cost  of  the  mean  of  the  upper  10  percent  of  State  public  mental  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Federal  appropriation  increases  over  the  1964  level,  despite  decreasing 
reimbursements,  as  a results  of  the  changed  financing  plan  whicn  the  Congress 
adopted  in  1964.  This  plan  provides  for  Federal  funds  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  reimbursements  received  and  the  total  approved  operating 
program. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


Total  available  for  obligation,  1964 $27,  909,  000 

APPROPRIATION 

Nonreimbursable  (Federal)  patients: 

Minus  adjustment  for  anticipated  reduction  of  12  patients —50,  200 

Minus  adjustment  for  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  1965 —9,  500 

Plus  adjustment  for  increase  of  $0.52  in  per  diem  costs +157,  700 


Increase +98,000 


Federal  support  of  treatment  programs: 

Minus  adjustment  in  support  related  to  decrease  of  120  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  patients —85,  500 

Minus  adjustment  for  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  1965 —9,  900 

Plus  adjustment  for  increase  of  $0.27  in  per  diem  support +515,  225 


Increase +419,  825 


Federal  support  of  research  and  training  activities: 

Plus  adjustment  for  increase  in  training  activities +11,  125 

Plus  adjustment  for  increase  in  research  activities +36,  050 


Increase +47,  175 


Total  increase  in  appropriated  funds +565,  000 
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St.  Elizabeths  Hospital , Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Ccntinued 


REIMBURSEMENTS 

District  of  Columbia  patients: 

Minus  adjustment  for  anticipated  decrease  of  120  patients —$416,  800 

Minus  adjustment  for  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  1965 —48,  300 

Plus  adjustment  for  $0.25  increase  in  charge  (mean  cost)  per 

diem +464,  350 


Decrease —750 


Federal  reimbursable  patients: 

Minus  adjustment  for  anticipated  decrease  of  51  patients —213,  400 

Minus  adjustment  for  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  1965 —4,  400 

Plus  adjustment  for  increase  of  $0.52  in  per  diem  costs +74,  550 


Decrease —143,250 


Total  decrease  in  reimbursements __  —144,  000 


Net  increase  in  funds  available +421,  000 


Total  available  for  obligation,  1965 28,  330,  000 

PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  the  program  increase,  and  all  of  the  increase 
in  positions  is  for  the  improvement  in  prisoner  security  procedures;?is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir;  33  jobs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  you  will  need  three  times  that  many? 

Dr.  Cameron.  For  security  alone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  total  staffing,  how  far  are  you  below  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  last  group  of  experts  that  reviewed  your  needs? 

Dr.  Cameron.  In  1957,  a survey  was  made  which  would  have 
required  a staff  of  4,778.  We  are  at  this  time  821  short  of  that  survey. 
Then  about  1959,  I think,  a 10-year  goals  study  was  made  and  in  that 
a requirement  of  5,821  personnel  was  projected  and  assuming  that  to 
be  a proper  index,  we  are  1,864  persons  below  that  need.  Then  in 
1962,  the  hospital  made  a survey  of  its  own.  In  the  survey  certain 
assumptions  were  made,  (1)  that  the  patient  load  would  remain 
approximately  the  same,  and  (2)  that  the  characteristics  of  the  patients 
would  remain  approximately  the  same.  Based  on  these  assumptions 
the  number  of  staff  members  required  properly  to  treat  the  patients 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  8,000.  If  that  is  a reliable  esti- 
mate, and  I personally  think  it  is,  then  we  are  approximately  4,000 
short  of  having  the  desired  number  of  employees. 

Now  as  I told  you  earlier,  I think  the  population  of  the  hospital 
will  decline,  and  I would  not  think  that  we  would  need  to  get  to  8,000. 
At  some  point  where  the  population  of  the  hospital  declines  and  as 
the  number  of  staff  increase,  the  lines  would  cross  so  I think  we  would 
not  need  to  get  that  high,  but  those  are  the  estimates  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  several  years. 

REDUCTION  IN  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  cost  of  these  other  60  some  positions 
that  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  65  positions  would  cost  $369,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  really  think  this  is  necessary? 

Dr.  Cameron.  For  security;  yes,  sir.  That  does  not  vastly  im- 
prove— that  does  not  improve  the  total  program  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  additional  positions  outside  of  security 
did  you  ask  for  that  you  did  not  get? 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  Department  forwarded  a request  for  227 
positions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  which  33  were  granted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  they  were  all  security? 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  33  were  all  security,  but  the  227  involved 
personnel  to  improve 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  for  about  194  positions,  then,  that  were 
not  granted? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  original  budget  submission  called  for  227  jobs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  that  take  into  consideration  the  98? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  original  budget  submission  called  for  227  jobs  for 
general  improvement  of  staffing  throughout  the  hospital.  In  addition 
to  that,  subsequent  to  the  investigation,  a list  of  jobs  required  for 
strengthening  security  in  the  hospital  was  developed,  which  totaled  98. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  I get  it  now. 

Now,  this  190-some  that  you  did  not  get  for  staffing  other  than 
security,  how  much  would  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hall.  $765,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  a breakdown  of  those  positions. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Positions  deleted  from  the  hospital’s  1965  request  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


Number 

Amount 

Positions  included  in  request  to  Budget  Bureau - 

227 

$882, 400 

Positions  authorized  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  __  - 

-33 

-117, 100 

Positions  deleted  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget - 

194 

765,300 

Grade 


Title 

Number 

Medical  officer  (psychiatry)  supervisor  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

Medical  officer  (psvchiatry)  training  - - - --  - - - 

2 

Clinical  chemist . . _ __  

1 

Medical  officer  (psychiatry).-  _ - 

3 

Medical  officer  (isotope)  _ _ - 

1 

Sociologist.  - 

1 

Research  psychologist _ _ __  __  __  _ 

1 

Analytical  statistician  __  _ _ 

1 

Medical  officer  (G.M.  & S.)  _ 

1 

Planning  and  construction  engineer.  

1 

Psychologist  ( clinical)  supervisor  _.  _ 

1 

Chaplain  (training)  ___  _ 

1 

Employee  management  relations  specialist 

1 

Medical  officer  (G.M.  & S.) 

3 

Psychologist  (clinical)  _ 

2 

Budget  analyst - 

1 

Chief  dietitian - _ 

1 

Rehabilitation  coordinator.  _ - - 

1 

Clinical  social  worker  

1 

Nurse  supervisor,  assistant _ - 

1 

Assistant  grounds  and  farm  head. _ __  

1 

Clinical  social  worker  __  _ . 

2 

Educational  therapist  (remedial)  

1 

Educational  therapist  - - - _____  ___________ 

1 

Librarian-  _ _ 

Occupational  therapist - 

1 

1 

Physical  therapist  

3 

Recreational  therapist,  supervisor  __ 

2 

Research  assistant  _ 

2 

Technician  (photography)  

1 

Ward  instructor  _ _ 

1 

Workshop  supervisor.  .__  

1 

Amount 


GS-15 

GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 


$17. 222 
34, 444 

13, 624 
46,302 
15, 434 

13, 624 

13, 624 
11.  731 
14, 040 
11, 731 
11, 731 
9, 984 
9, 984 
35, 880 
19, 968 
8,  424 
8, 424 
8, 424 
7,696 
7,696 

7,030 

14, 060 

7, 030 

7,030 

7, 030 

7.030 
21, 090 

14, 060 

14,060 

7. 030 

7.030 

7,030 
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Positions  deleted  from  the  hospital’s  1965  request  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget — Continued 


Grade 

Title 

Number 

Amount 

GS-8 

1 

$6, 406 

5 

32, 030 

1 

6, 406 

GS-7 

1 

5, 803 

1 

5.803 

1 

5. 803 

3 

17, 409 

1 

5,803 

1 

5, 803 

1 

5, 803 

GS-6 

6 

31, 452 

1 

5, 242 

GS-5 

1 

4, 701 

5 

23, 505 

1 

4,  701 

3 

14, 103 

1 

4,  701 

1 

4,701 

GS-4 

1 

4,222 

1 

4,222 

1 

4, 222 

4 

16^  888 
4, 222 

1 

5 

21, 110 

Occupational  therapy  assistant  - . 

4 

16,888 

Personnel  clerk  (typing) 

1 

4,222 

Statistical  clerk _ _ _ _________  

1 

4^  222 

GS-3 

Clerk-typist _ _ _ _ 

3 

11,670 

Clerk  (supervisor’s  office) __  __  ____ 

13 

50,  570 
3, 890 

File  clerk  (typing).  _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

Nursing  assistant- _ _ 

2 

7,  780 

W-ll 

Electrician 

2 

12,  272 

W-10 

Fixed  industrial  equipment  operator.  _ . 

1 

5, 845 
5, 845 

Fixed  industrial  equipment  mechanic .... 

1 

Mason .... 

1 

5, 845 
11,690 

Plumber..  _ . . .... 

2 

Sheet  metal  worker  _ . ..  

2 

11, 690 

W-9 

Carpenter  

1 

5, 616 

Floor  layer . . _ .. 

1 

5, 616 

W-8 

Automobile  mechanic  . . 

1 

5,387 
5,158 
5,158 
14,850 
3, 869 
4, 950 
4,701 
24,  752 

W-7 

Bus  driver . ..  _ . ..... 

1 

Housekeeper.  . ...  ...  ...  ... 

1 

W-6 

Assistant  housekeeper...  ....  ..  ... .... 

3 

Food  service  worker  (supervisor)  . . . ..... 

1 

Insect  and  rodent  controller  ....  . 

1 

W-5 

Automotive  equipment  operator.  ......  . ... 

1 

Food  service  worker  (supervisor)  ...  .. 

7 

Janitor  . ....  ..... 

1 

4,701 

W-4 

Warehouseman  ......  _ .........  ...  _ 

Food  service  worker..  ......  .... 

1 

11 

4,  701 
37, 070 
8,238 
24, 296 
89,856 

Presser  ...  .....  

3 

W-2 

Food  service  worker. . _.  . _. 

8 

Housekeeping  aid . ....  

27 

Base  salaries.. . 

194 

1, 085, 906 
97, 500 

Premium  pay  and  benefits  ..  . ...  ......... 

Less  35-percent  lapse. 

194 

1, 183, 406 
418, 106 

Net  cost  1965.  . 

194 

765,300 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GERIATRICS  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  except  for  salaries  and  expenses,  your  largest 
expenditure  is  going  to  be  $897,000  for  air  conditioning  the  geriatrics 
building.  If  someone  asks  us  why  should  you  air  condition  that 
building,  what  is  the  best  professional  answer? 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  patients  who  are  in  that  building  are — the 
youngest  is  64  or  65  years  of  age;  the  oldest  over  a hundred.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  relatively  feeble  people,  unable  to  get  around, 
many  of  them  in  bed.  When  there  comes  a very  hot  and  humid  day, 
these  people  are  most  uncomfortable.  Their  bodily  mechanisms  are 
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not  nearly  as  responsive  as  yours  or  mine.  They  do  not  compensate 
for  these  marked  changes  in  environment,  and  though  I think  we 
could  not  show  you  statistically  that  our  death  rate  is  increased  during 
this  particular  time,  nevertheless  we  do  have  patients  who  expire  at 
this  time  and  last  summer  we  had  at  least  one  patient  where  it  was  very 
clearly  heat  exhaustion. 

REHABILITATION  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  near  to  completion  is  the  Rehabilitation 
Center? 

Dr.  Cameron.  We  expect  the  contracts  to  be  let  for  that  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Hall.  April.  Construction  to  start  about  May. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Thank  you;  and  we  would  expect  the  building  to 
be  completed  within  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ROOMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  these  speech  and  hearing  rooms  working 
out? 

Dr.  Cameron.  They  are  very  nice,  Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  two 
rooms  set  up,  each  of  which  has  two  soundproofed  cubicles,  one 
cubicle  for  the  person  being  tested,  the  other  for  the  tester.  The 
latter  cubicles  contain  the  electronic  equipment  for  very  fine-scale 
hearing  determinations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a real  research  project? 

Dr.  Cameron.  It  is  a real  research  tool  and  a very  fine  therapeutic 
too.  They  are  very  good  rooms.  The  equipment  is  essentially 
complete  in  its  installation.  There  are  a few  additional  items  yet  to 
be  inserted  and  there  are  funds  for  those. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  are  all  set,  as  far  as  the  funding  of  this 
program  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton? 

MINIMUM  SECURITY  BUILDING 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  is  the  minimum  security  building  from  which 
these  patients  escaped?  The  building  that  is  a hundred  years  old — - 
what  part  of  the  grounds? 

Dr.  Cameron.  The  old  center  building,  Mr.  Denton,  on  the  west 
side  of  Nichols  Avenue  toward  the  north  side  of  the  campus  near  the 
point  overlooking  the  city. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I was  getting  more  and  more  sympathetic  which  I 
do  not  usually  do  on  this  committee  on  your  needs  for  new  construc- 
tion and  so  forth.  On  the  number  of  employees  you  need  to  handle 
these  patients,  you  say  you  have  64  to  100? 

Dr.  Cameron.  This  year  we  have  a ratio  of  60  employees  to  100 
patients.  The  ratio  for  1965  is  63  or  64  employees  per  100,  and  it  is 
occasioned  obviously  not  by  a marked  increase  of  employees, because 
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there  are  only  33  new  ones  in  the  budget,  but  rather  by  a projected 
decrease  in  population. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  I can  see  2 to  1,  but  when  you  get  beyond 
2 to  1,  I kind  of  wonder  why  the  need  for  it? 

Dr.  Cameron.  You  mean  two 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Two  patients  to  each  employee. 

Dr.  Cameron.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Lesinski,  when  we 
speak  of  these  overall  ratios  we  are  talking  about  manning  a hos- 
pital three  shifts  a day.  This  does  not  mean  there  is  one  employee 
for  each  two  patients  at  any  given  time — far  from  it,  because  this 
includes  three  shifts  a day  and  an  employee  works  only  5 days  a 
week,  so  that  you  have  to  cover  for  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays, 
sick  leave,  annual  leave,  and  when  you  work  it  out,  it  takes  about 
4.7  people  to  keep  one  post  manned  three  shifts  a day,  365  days  a year. 

Then  also  remember  that  not  all  of  the  employees  we  are  talking 
about  are  directly  serving  the  patients  on  the  wards.  We  have  to 
prepare  21,000  meals  a day.  We  have  to  maintain  over  100  buildings 
and  fire  the  powerplant.  We  find  at  the  hospital  every  type  of 
craftsman  that  you  would  find  in  a community  of  around  10,000 
people,  so  the  maintenance  department,  with  these  old  buildings  is 
presented  with  a pretty  awe-inspiring  task. 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  you  move  out  of  the  mental  health  field  and 
into  the  general  hospital  field,  these  figures  run  something  like  this. 
I think  the  average  community  general  hospital  in  the  United  States 
employs  232  employees  for  every  100  patients.  We  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  where  we  operate  general  hospitals,  are 
operating  about  142  employees  for  every  100  patients,  so  that  this  is — 
the  63  employees  per  100  patients — only  possible  because  in  the  mental 
hospital  field  they  have  not  become  accustomed  to  utilizing  staff  in 
the  same  ratio  as  in  the  general  hospital. 

Dr.  Cameron.  That  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  statements  I have 
heard  in  a long  time,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I can  see  when  you  break  it  down  into  three  shifts — 
this  is  more  natural  to  me,  because  when  you  said  63  to  100,  it  did 
not  seem  quite  proper  to  me,  but  I do  know  in  the  mental  hospital 
we  have  a different  type  of  treatment  and  care  of  the  patients. 

BUILDINGS 

Now,  your  50-year-old  buildings,  you  do  not  want  to  tear  them 
down  because  they  are  old;  they  can  be  useful,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
can  the  buildings  be  rejuvenated  in  any  way? 

Dr.  Cameron.  There  was  a survey  in  1947,  which  of  course  is 
getting  a bit  old  now,  done  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  to 
determine  the  structural  soundness  of  buildings  and  the  feasibility  of 
refurbishing  them  versus  demolition  and  new  construction.  We  have 
a list  of  the  buildings  which  we  can  furnish  to  you  if  your  desire  it 
from  that  survey.  Even  in  1947,  many  buildings  were  marked  for 
demolition  which  we  are  still  using.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have 
fixed  up  a little  bit  some  of  those  older  buildings.  We  are,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  process  of  putting  sprinklers  in  some  of  them  because  it  is 
quite  apparent  they  cannot  be  replaced  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
it  is  hazardous  to  continue  to  use  them  without  adequate  fire  protec- 
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tion.  Some  additional  money  is  being  put  in  those  buildings;  it  is. 
minimal. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  other  words,  you  should  have  a building  program 
of  about  5,  not  10  years? 

Dr. Cameron.  I would  be  delighted  with  a building  program  on 
that  timetable,  but  I would  caution  again,  I would  strongly  urge 
against  replacing  all  obsolete  buildings.  I think  we  will  not  need 
them. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I concur  with  the  statement.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  a little  bit,  as  I said  before,  I am  not  one  for  tearing  a 
building  down  because  it  is  old,  but  if  it  is  ready  to  fall  apart  you 
waste  money  fixing  it  up.  In  that  case,  you  are  better  off  tearing 
it  down  and  building  a new  one. 

Dr.  Cameron.  Well,  you  speak  of  buildings.  Buildings  take 
considerable  time  to  construct. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes,  I realize  that. 

Dr.  Cameron.  I would  just  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  a hospital 
is  composed  of  people,  patients,  and  staff.  It  helps  very  materially 
to  have  a good  facility  in  which  to  work,  but  you  can  have  the  finest 
facility  in  the  world  and  without  a staff  you  have  no  hospital. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I appreciate  that.  Thanks  a lot. 

justification  material 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation..  

$7, 434,000 

1, 816,  790 
18, 162, 210 

462,000 

33, 923 
77 

27, 909, 000 

$8, 461, 000 

1,  707, 284 
18, 161,  716 

Reimbursements : 

Other  accounts _ 

Non-Federal  sources 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Appropriation 

Reimbursements: 

Other  accounts  

Non-Federal  sources 

Total 

28,330,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


Program  by  activities 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Operation  and  maintenance.  

Training  and  education.  _ .. 

3,880 

39 

38 

$26, 755, 100 
806, 700 
347, 200 

3, 913 
39 
38 

$27, 112, 195 
834, 555 
383,250 

+33 

+$357,095 
+27, 855 
+36,050 

Research 

Total  obligations 

3, 957 

27, 909, 000 

3, 990 

28, 330, 000 

+33 

+421, 000 
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Obligations  by  object 


Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

3,957 

168 

3,896 

3,767 

211 

3,990 

168 

3,948 

3,799 

211 

+33 

Average  number  of  all  employees  _ . 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

+52 

+32 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  ...  - - ~ 

Positions  other  than  permanent  _ 

$19, 743, 500 

100.400 
494, 200 

945. 400 

$20,122,550 
100, 400 
494, 200 
928, 600 

+$379,050 

Trainees  (interns  and  residents)  - 

Other  personnel  compensation 

-16,800 

Total  personnel  compensation  ... 

12  Personnel  benefits  . ; 

21,283,500 
1, 500, 500 
34, 300 

15.000 
245, 500 

28. 000 
278, 100 

4, 088, 600 
465,000 
1,500 

21, 645, 750 
1,530,250 
39,300 

15.000 

255.000 

28.000 
278, 100 

4,048,100 

520.000 
1,500 

+362,250 

+29,750 

+5,000 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  

22  Transportation  of  things  ..  

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  _ _ . . 

+9,500 

25  Other  services  _ _ 

26  Supplies  and  materials..  

-40, 500 
+55,000 

31  Equipment  . . ._  . 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities.  . 

Subtotal  ....  . _ 

27,940,000 

-31,000 

28,361,000 

-31,000 

+421,000 

Deduct  charges  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry ... 

Total  obligations  by  object.  . . 

27,909,000 

28,330,000 

+421,000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  direct  appropriation  enacted $7,  434,  000 

Proposed  supplemental 462,  000 

Reimbursements 20,  013,  000 

Total  estimated  obligations  1964 27,  909,  000 

1965  estimated  direct  appropriation 8,  461,  000 

Reimbursements 19,  869,  000 

Total  estimated  obligations  1965 28,  330,  000 

Total  change: 

Direct  appropriation +565,  000 

Reimbursements —144,  000 

Total  change +421,  000 
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Summary  of  changes 


Operation 

and 

mainte- 

nance 

Training 

and 

education 

Research 

Total 

Increases: 

Mandatory: 

1.  Annualization  of— 

(«)  50  new  positions  authorized  for  part 
of  fiscal  year  1964 

$43, 300 
258,  515 

9, 570 
37, 900 
68, 960 

12,600 

$21, 200 
5, 385 

680 

100 

1,040 

$28, 000 
6, 100 

1,350 

$92,  500 
270, 000 

11,600 

38.000 

70.000 

12,600 

(6)  2d  phase  of  general  schedule  pay  in- 
creases  ___________  _ 

(c)  Medical  officer  pay  increases  author- 
ized in  August  1963  under  Public 
Law  87-793  and  Executive  Order 
11073  

2.  Additional  holiday  pay  for  Inauguration 
Day..  _.  - . 

3.  Reduction  in  lapse  restoration  of  amount 

lapsed  to  cover  position  reclassifications 

4.  Increase  in  payments  to  the  employees’ 

compensation  fund  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-767 

Subtotal,  mandatory  increases _ _ _ 

430, 845 

28,405 

35, 450 

494,  700 

Program: 

1.  33  new  positions  _ . 

117, 100 
5,000 
9,  500 
. . 55, 000 

117, 100 
5,000 
9, 500 
55, 000 

2.  Travel  funds  

3.  Electricity  costs.  . . 

4.  New  or  additional  equipment  . _ ... 

Subtotal  program  increases.  

186, 600 

186, 600 

Gross  increases.  _ 

617, 445 

28, 405 

35,450 

681,300 

Decreases: 

1.  Reduction  in  number  of  days  in  excess  of  52- week 
base.  -.  ...  

-47,850 
-41, 500 

-171,000 

-550 

-400 

+1,000 

-48, 800 
-40,  500 

-171,000 

2.  Reduction  in  supply  requirements __  _ _ 

3.  1964  cost  of  wage  board  increases  not  included  in 
1965  budget  _ _ _ . 

Subtotal  decreases  requested 

-260,350 

-550 

+600 

-260,300 

Total  net  change  requested 

357, 095 

27, 855 

36, 050 

421, 000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Program  increases 

1.  A gross  increase  of  33  new  positions  is  proposed  for  1965  to  provide  improve- 
ment in  prisoner  patient  security  procedures. 

2.  Additional  travel  funds  to  permit  greater  staff  participation  in  meetings  of 
professional  groups  on  matters  related  to  mental  health  activities. 

3.  Funds  to  meet  anticipated  increases  in  electricity  consumption  resulting 
from  current  rewiring  program. 

4.  Increased  funds  for  acquisition  of  new  or  additional  equipment  required 
for  effective  program  operations. 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Budget 
estimates  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 . . 

$2, 445, 000 

2. 644. 000 

2.870.000 

3. 345. 000 

3. 450. 000 

3.813. 000 

4. 424. 000 

5. 085. 000 

5. 974.000 
9,  716,000 

462,000 

8. 461. 000 

$2,445,000 

2. 627.000 

2. 870. 000 

3. 080. 000 

3. 442. 000 

3,  805, 000 

4,  572j  000 

5. 240. 000 

6.332.000 

7. 354.000 

$2, 445, 000 

2. 644.000 

2.870.000 
3, 165,  800 

3.442.000 

3,  805,  000 

4,  572, 000 

5. 240.000 

6. 332.000 

7.354.000 

$2,445,000 

2.644.000 

2. 870. 000 
3, 165, 800 

3.442.000 

3,  805,000 

4,  572, 000 

5. 105.000 

6. 332.000 
1 7,434,000 

(?) 

1956 

1957 . 

1958 . 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1964  supplemental  _ . 

1965 

1 Estimate. 

2 Proposed  supplemental  to  cover  wage  board  salary  increases  and  medical  officer  pay  increases. 
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NARRATIVE  JUSTIFICATIONS 

Introduction 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  (1)  provides  treatment  and  care  for  the  mentally  ill 
who  are  either  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  Government  or  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  reimburses  the  hospital  for  its  patients,  (2)  trains  persons 
in  the  medical,  nursing,  and  associated  disciplines  concerned  with  the  treatment 
of  psychiatric  patients,  and  (3)  conducts  and  cooperates  with  others  in  scientific 
research  activities  dealing  with  mental  illness. 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  hospital  are  obtained  through  direct  appropria- 
tions from  the  Federal  Government,  reimbursements  as  provided  by  law  for 
care  rendered,  and  miscellaneous  revenues.  A table  reflecting  estimated  receipts 
from  the  foregoing  sources  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  is  shown  on  page  707. 

The  functions  of  the  hospital  are  carried  out  under  the  three  activity  headings 
set  forth  below: 

1.  Operation  and  maintenance. 

2.  Training  and  education. 

3.  Research. 

Justifications  for  budget  changes  proposed  in  1965  are  covered  by  activity  in 
the  narrative  material  which  follows.  Explanation  of  those  changes  common  to 
all  three  activities  is  given  in  detail  under  activity  1,  with  only  appropriate  cita- 
tions made  under  the  other  two  activity  headings. 

Justification  by  Activity 


Operation  and  maintenance 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

0 ther  expenses 

3, 880 

$21, 665,  855 
5,112,  725 

3,913 

$21,994,950 
'5, 140, 725 

+33 

+$329, 095 
+28,000 

Subtotal 

3,880 

26, 778,  580 
-23, 480 

3, 913 

27, 135,  675 
-23, 480 

+33 

+357,095 

Deduct  Q.S.  & L 

Total 

3,880 

26,  755, 100 

3,913 

27, 112, 195 

+33 

+357,095 

General  Statement 

The  primary  function  carried  on  under  this  activity  is  the  treatment  and  care 
of  mentally  ill  patients.  An  average  in-hospital  patient  load  of  6,310  is  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1965  as  compared  with  an  estimated  load  of  6,493  in  1964.  The 
anticipated  decrease  in  patient  population  is  principally  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  categories  and  reflects  the  probable  effect  of  improved  treatment 
techniques  and  efforts  to  transfer  to  other  facilities  a number  of  patients  who  no 
longer  require  care  in  a mental  hospital.  Detailed  data  on  actual  arid  estirriated 
| average  daily  patient  population  are  shown  on  page  708. 

Program  increases  proposed  for  this  activity  in  1965  represent  a step  toward 
correction  of  recognized  deficiencies  in  staffing  and  materiels.  Specific  changes 
I are  set  forth  below  by  object  class. 


The  1965  personal  services  budget  proposed  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
activity  provides  for  total  obligations  of  $21,994,950,  a. net  increase"  of  $329,095 
over  funds  anticipated  for  the  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  increase  is'  made 
up  of  the  following  items : 

New  positions 

Thirty-three  new  positions  are  requested  in  1965  to  help  alleviate  serious 
staffing  shortages  in  the  hospital’s  maximum  and  medium  security  patient  treat- 
fnent  areas  and  to  improve  security  procedures  in  the  interest  of  protection  of 
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society.  A list  of  the  proposed  new  positions  is  furnished  on  page  707.  Cost  of 
the  new  staff  is  as  follows: 


Gross  salaries $145,  581 

Less  25  percent  lapse —35,  881 

Personnel  compensation 109,  700 

Personnel  benefits 7,  400 

Fiscal  year  1965  costs.  117,  100 


Prisoner  patients  (totaling  over  700)  and  other  patients  requiring  security 
precautions  are  at  present  housed  in  7 different  areas  of  the  hospital,  the  largest 
group  being  cared  for  in  the  maximum  security  building  known  as  John  Howard 
Pavillion.  These  patients,  for  the  most  part,  are  confined  initially  in  John 
Howard  until  such  time  as  their  response  to  treatment  indicates  that  they  are 
ready  to  progress  to  wards  where  they  live  under  medium  or  minimum  security 
conditions.  The  need  for  this  type  of  transition  is  recognized  and  accepted  in 
both  progressive  penal  institutions  and  progressive  mental  hospitals.  If  these 
patients,  through  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  are  ever  to  return  to  society,  they 
must  learn  to  assume  essentially  full  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  This 
calls  for  a program  with  gradually  increasing  opportunity  to  learn  and  demon- 
strate such  responsibility. 

In  recent  years,  improved  treatment  methods  have  brought  about  a wide 
variety  of  therapies  and  rehabilitative  activities  for  all  types  of  mental  patients. 
Many  of  these  activities,  however,  cannot  be  conducted  within  the  wards.  It  is 
necessary  to  move  individuals  to  the  activity  site.  In  the  case  of  security  patients, 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  adequately  escorted  until  such  time  as  they  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  accept  partial  or  full  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions.  As  the  intensity  and  scope  of  therapeutic  activities  expanded,  the 
hospital  has  found  it  impossible  to  make  available  from  its  already  inadequate 
nursing  staff  sufficient  personnel  to  provide  the  necessary  escort  services.  Lack 
of  staff  for  this  purpose  has  forced,  in  some  instances,  medical  officers  to  test  a 
patient’s  ability  to  assume  responsibility  for  himself  in  a less  secure  fashion  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  adequate  staff  been  available  for  escort  services. 
This  unfortunately  as  in  some  instances  resulted  in  the  elopement  of  patients, 
with  occasional  serious  consequences  to  the  patient  and  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  escort  services,  it  is  essential 
that  additional  nursing  personnel  be  made  available  for  ward  duty  in  areas 
housing  security  patients.  If  sufficient  personnel  can  be  provided  to  assure 
each  patient  at  least  minimal  individual  attention,  many  of  the  personal  problems 
which  might  impel  a patient  to  escape  or  commit  acts  of  violence  could  be  de- 
tected promptly  and  referred  to  the  medical  staff  for  attention.  Without  ade- 
quate data  based  upon  observations  of  a patient’s  day-to-day  conduct,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a sound  medical  judgment  as  to  his  ability 
to  handle  greater  responsibilities  or  increased  privileges.  Nursing  personnel, 
in  constant  contact  with  the  patient,  are  in  the  best  position  to  supply  such 
information  for  the  psychiatric  staff.  Additional  staff  is  needed  to  perform 
this  important  function  adequately. 

All  of  the  33  positions  proposed  for  1965  are  nurses  and  nursing  assistants 
for  assignment  to  areas  housing  security  patients.  Approval  of  the  requested 
staff  additions  will  enable  the  hospital  to  improve  its  security  procedures. 

Other  personal  service  changes 

Annualization  of  positions  new  in  1964 • — A total  increase  of  $92,500  is  requested 
in  1965  to  provide  for  full-year  staffing  of  the  50  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 
for  the  hospital’s  3 activities.  The  increase  is  for  restoration  of  an  amount 
lapsed  out  of  the  1964  funds  for  anticipated  delays  in  the  initial  filling  of  the  new 
jobs.  The  amount  requested  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  12  in  hospital-wide 
average  employment  through  the  filling  on  a full-year  basis  in  1965  of  those 
positions  approved  on  a partial-year  basis  in  1964. 

Of  the  $92,500  requested  for  this  purpose,  $43,300  is  required  for  annualization 
of  positions  under  activity  1.  Amounts  for  activities  2 and  3 are  set  forth  sepa- 
rately under  those  activity  headings. 

Annualization  of  GS  pay  increases. — The  full-year  cost  of  the  second  phase 
of  pay  increases  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Service  and  Federal 
Employee  Salary  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-793)  will  cost  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
an  estimated  $530,000.  The  1964  base  budget  provides  $260,000  to  cover  the 
partial-year  cost  of  these  increases  for  the  period  January  5 to  June  30,  1964.  An 
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additional  $270,000  will  be  required  in  1965  for  annualization  of  these  costs  for 
the  total  hospital  staff.  Of  this  total  increase,  $258,515  will  be  needed  for  staff 
covered  by  this  activity.  Costs  for  activities  2 and  3 are  set  forth  separately 
under  those  headings. 

Annualization  of  medical  officer  pay  increases. — Minimum  salary  rates  and 
rate  ranges  for  medical  officer  positions,  GS-11  through  GS-16,  were  increased 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  August  1963  under  the  provisions  of  section 
504  of  Public  Law  87-793  and  Executive  Order  11073.  Full-year  cost  of  the 
increases  for  authorized  staff  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  estimated  at  $100,600. 
Partial-year  costs  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (Aug.  4,  1963  to  June  30,  1964) 
total  $89,000  and  are  reflected  in  the  1964  column  of  this  budget  submission. 
An  additional  $11,600  will  be  required  in  1965  for  annualization  of  these  salary 
increases  for  the  total  hospital  medical  officer  staff.  Of  the  additional  funds, 
$9,570  is  needed  to  meet  such  costs  for  positions  covered  by  this  activity,  the 
balance  for  medical  officer  positions  under  activities  2 and  3. 

Additional  holiday  pay. — An  additional  amount  of  $38,000  will  be  required  in 
1965  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  premium  payments  to  employees  required  to 
work  on  holidays.  The  need  for  the  increases  arises  because  of  the  additional 
holiday  (Inauguration  Day)  which  occurs  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Of  the  additional 
funds,  $37,900  is  required  for  staff  covered  by  this  activity,  the  remaining  $100  for 
activity  2 personnel. 

Reduction  in  lapses  on  current  staff. — An  increase  of  $70,000  is  requested  in  1965 
to  provide  15  additional  man-years  of  employment  through  a reduction  in  lapses 
on  current  staff  to  a level  more  consistent  with  normal  rates  of  personnel  turnover. 
The  additional  funds  are  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  position  reclassifications 
required  under  standards  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
effected  in  1963,  a cost  which  is  being  met  in  the  current  fiscal  year  through  forced 
delays  in  the  filling  of  authorized  vacancies.  This  is  a most  undesirable  action  in 
view  of  the  hospital’s  current  understaffing  problems. 

Of  the  $70,000  requested,  $68,960  is  required  to  cover  costs  related  to  positions 
under  this  activity.  The  remaining  $1,040  is  needed  for  activity  2. 

Payment  to  employees ’ compensation  fund. — An  additional  $12,600  is  included  in 
the  hospital’s  1965  budget  requests  for  mandatory  payment  to  the  employees’ 
compensation  fund.  This  payment,  covering  the  cost  of  benefits  received  by 
hospital  employees  during  fiscal  year  1963,  is  required  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-767  and  based  on  computations  of  the  Bureau  of  Employees’ 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor. 

Payments  in  excess  of  52-week  base. — The  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in 
fiscal  year  1965  will  reduce  the  amount  required  for  payments  in  excess  of  the 
52-week  base  by  an  estimated  $48,800.  Of  this  amount,  $47,850  is  applicable  to 
this  activity,  the  balance  to  activities  2 and  3. 

Fiscal  year  1964  wage  board  hourly  rate  increases. — Wage  board  hourly  rate  in- 
creases authorized  December  8,  1963,  for  employees  serving  in  prevailing  rate 
system  positions  will  cost  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  an  estimated  $171,000  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  all  such  costs  related  to  operations  under  activity  1.  The  current 
year  cost  of  these  increases  is  reflected  in  the  1964  column  of  the  1965  budget 
estimates.  Funds  to  cover  the  costs  for  1965,  however,  are  not  included  in  the 
1965  budget  request,  but  will  be  proposed  in  a fiscal  year  1965  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  later  transmission. 

OTHER 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. — An  additional  amount  of  $5,000  is  re- 
quested for  travel  in  1965  to  permit  a minimum  increase  in  staff  participation  in 
meetings  of  professional  groups  in  fields  related  to  mental  health  activities.  By 
1964,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  hospital’s  authorized  positions  will  be 
occupied  by  professional,  technical,  and  supervisory  personnel  whose  participa- 
tion in  appropriate  gatherings  could  be  expected  to  benefit  the  hospital’s  programs 
materially.  The  amount  available  in  the  1964  budget,  however,  will  permit  less 
than  one-fourth  of  these  employees  to  attend  one  such  meeting  a year.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  data  among  mental  health 
personnel,  the  1965  program  w ill  permit  the  hospital  to  increase  staff  participa- 
tion to  approximately  one-third  of  eligible  personnel. 

Rents,  communications,  and  utilities. — A program  of  replacement,  extension,  and 
modernization  of  basic  electrical  facilities  in  many  of  the  hospital’s  older  buildings 
has  been  underway  for  several  years.  As  a result  of  the  substantial  acceleration 
of  the  rewiring  program,  the  electricity  consumption  rate  of  the  hospital  is  ex- 
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pected  to  increase  approximately  5 percent  annually  for  several  years.  An 
additional  amount  of  $9,500  has  been  included  in  the  1965  budget  estimates  to 
cover  this  anticipated  increase  in  cost. 

Supplies  and  materials—  Funds  proposed  for  supplies  and  materials  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  in  1965  total  $4,040,100,  a net  reduction  of  $41,500  below 
the  level  for  1964.  The  decrease  in  funds,  reflecting  the  anticipated  effect  of  a 
projected  decline  in  patient  population,  is  made  possible  through  a reduction  in 
those  supply  categories  directly  related  to  patient  load  such  as  food  and  clothing. 

Equipment. — An  increase  of  $55,000  for  equipment  is  proposed  in  1965.  The 
additional  funds  will  make  available  a total  of  $520,000  with  which  the  hospital 
will  (1)  carry  out  the  final  phase  of  a 3-year  program  of  elimination  of  a backlog  of 
deferred  replacement  needs,  (2)  cover  the  replacement  of  items  whose  useful  life 
expires  in  1965,  and  (3)  meet  demands  for  new  or  additional  equipment.  The 
additional  funds  requested  in  1965  are  required  to  cover  substantially  heavy 
purchases  of  new  or  additional  equipment  for  the  hospital  laundry  where  an 
increasingly  heavy  workload  has  placed  demands  upon  the  present  facility  which 
it  is  incapable  of  handling  without  further  mechanization  and  more  modern 
pieces  of  equipment. 

Training  and  education 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits: 
Staff  _ . . 

39 

$304, 510 
497, 300 

39 

$332, 365 
497, 300 

+$27, 855 

Unclassified  trainees  . . _ __ 

Total  

39 

801, 810 
11,450 

39 

829, 665 
11,450 

+27, 855 

Other  expenses. . _ . 

Subtotal. ...  

39 

813, 260 
-6,560 

39 

841, 115 
-6,  560 

— 

+27,855 

Deduct  Q.S.  & L ...  ..... 

Total  ..  

39 

806,  700 

39 

834,  555 

+27, 855 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  training  and  education  program  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides 
multidisciplinary  clinical  training  for  professional  and  associated  personnel 
engaged  or  interested  in  mental  health  activities.  Principal  objective  or  pro- 
gram goal  is  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  skills  of  persons  serving  in 
medical,  nursing  and  ancillary  disciplines  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  mental 
patients.  In  recognition  of  the  national  significance  of  the  program,  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  this  activity  is  financed  through  direct  Federal  appropriations. 

Program  operations  in  1965  are  expected  to  continue  at  the  1964  level.  The 
$27,855  increase  in  personal  service  funds  requested  for  1965  is  required  for 
annualization  and  other  mandatory  items,  details  of  which  were  furnished  under 
activity  1. 

Research 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 
. tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits : _ . . 
Other  expenses 

38 

$316,335 

31,825 

38- 

$351,385 

32,825 

■ +$35, 050 

+1,000 

Subtotal.,  i 

Deduct  Q.S;  & L - - 

38 

348, 160 
-960 

38 

384,210 

-960' 

+36,-050 

Total 

38 

347,200 

. .38 

383,250 

+36,-050 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Under  this  activity  heading,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  plans,  develops  and 
implements  research  programs  and  projects  appropriate  to  its  function  as  a 
major  Federal  psychiatric  institution;  provides  liaison  with  the  Clinical  Neuro- 
pharmacology Research  Center  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  joint  and  mutually  dependent  clinical  research 
operations;  and  develops  programing  consistent  with  the  authorized  eligibility  of 
the  hospital  for  Public  Health  Service  research  grants.  In  recognition  of  its 
national  scope  and  importance,  this  activity  is  100-percent  federally  financed 
through  direct  congressional  appropriations. 

The  $35,050  in  additional  funds  requested  for  personal  services  is  required  for 
mandatory  annualization  items  previously  covered  in  some  detail  under  activity  1 . 
A further  increase  of  $1,000  is  requested  to  meet  a growing  need  for  supplies  and 
materials  related  to  the  increasing  number  of  investigations  and  studies  underway. 


New  'positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Operation  and  maintenance 

Grade 

Number  of 
positions 

Annual 

salary 

Nurse  _ . 

GS-8 

1 

$6,406 
5, 803 
5,242 
47,  010 

Do . __  — 

GS-7 

1 

Do  

GS-6 

1 

Nursing  assistant  _ __  __ _ 

GS-5 

10 

Do 

GS-4 

10 

42, 220 

Do 

GS-3 

10 

38, 900 
145, 581 

Total  new  positions  (all  activities)  

33 

Reimbursement  detail 


Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Change 
(+)  or  (-) 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed  (patient  care) : 

Veterans’  Administration ... 

$1, 465, 450 
121,425 
54,450 
201, 000 
8, 388 

$1, 309, 940 
139,  730 
43, 660 
205, 220 
8,734 

-$155, 510 
+18, 305 
-10, 790 
+4, 220 
+346 

U.S.  Soldiers’  Home...  ...  ..  __  _ 

Public  Health  Service  (Indians)  . 

U.S.  Nationals _.  . 

Other  _ 

Subtotal 

1, 850, 713 

1,707,284 

-143,429 

Payment  received  from  non-Federal  sources: 
Patient  care: 

District  of  Columbia ... 

18, 096, 100 
4,187 
6, 000 
48, 175 
5,  700 
2, 125 

18, 095, 350 

4,  366 
6, 000 

48, 175 

5,  700 
2, 125 

-750 

+179 

Other  

Officers’  board 

Cafeteria  sales ... 

Sale  of  scrap 

Other  miscellaneous 

Subtotal 

18, 162, 287 

18, 161,  716 

-571 

Total  reimbursements 

20,013,000 

19, 869, 000 

-144,000 

Reimbursement  rate  (per  day) 

i 11.44 

i 11.96 

+0. 52 

Excludes  District  of  Columbia  patients  whose  rate  is  $9.49  in  1964  and  $9.74  in  1965. 
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Statement  of  average  daily  patient  population 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Reimbursable: 

Public  Health  Service  (Indians) 

20 

13 

10 

4,  270 

District  of  Columbia  (residents) 

4,554 

4,410 

200 

District  of  Columbia  (voluntary)  

189 

210 

610 

32 

District  of  Columbia  (prisoners)! 

600 

U.S.  Soldiers’  Home.  ... 

32 

29 

Veterans’  Administration.. 

348 

350 

300 

47 

U.S.  Nationals 

53 

48 

Other 

3 

3 

3 

Reimbursable  totals 

5, 199 

5,653 

5,482 

Nonreimbursable: 

U.S.  Army 

174 

166 

160 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

13 

13 

12 

District  of  Columbia  nonresidents.  

278 

274 

276 

U.S.  Marine  Corps.  

13 

12 

11 

U.S.  Navy 

59 

56 

53 

District  of  Columbia  prisoners 

667 

U.S.  prisoners.  ._  . ... 

49 

110 

no 

U.S.  military  prisoners _ . 

20 

19 

18 

Public  Health  Service  

16 

13 

12 

Virgin  Islands.  _ 

130 

129 

128 

Miscellaneous : 

50 

48 

48 

Nonreimbursable  totals 

1,469 

840 

828 

Total  patients. . 

6, 668 

6,  493 

6,310 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$627,000 
8, 561,612 

$2,032, 000 
860, 979 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward. 

Total... 

9, 188, 612 

2,892, 979 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Construction,  continued  treatment  build- 
ing (Rehabilitation  Center). 

$6, 165, 700 
1,893, 335 
228, 991 
39,205 
402 

$624, 200 
2,176,410 
11, 222 

— $5, 541,500 
+283, 075 
-217,  769 
-39,205 

Miscellaneous  improvements  of  existing 
facilities 

Construction  and  equipment,  treatment 
and  cafeteria  building 

Extension  and  modernization  of  adminis- 
tration building 

Construction  and  equipment,  maximum 
security  building 

-402 

Total  obligations 

8,327,633 

860,979 

2,811,832 
81, 147 

-5, 515,801 
-779,832 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Total  obligations  and  balance 

9, 188, 612 

2,892, 979 

-6,295, 63i 
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Obligations  by  objects 


Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

25  Other  services  (total  obligations,  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital)  

$402, 195 

$260, 722 

-$141,473 

Allocation  to  General  Services  Administration: 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons .. 

24  Printing  and  reproduction __ 

1,100 
24, 489 
217, 825 
1,500 
100, 000 
7,  580, 524 

930 
17, 900 
272, 340 
206,330 
325, 000 
1,728,610 

-170 
-6,  589 
+54,  515 
+204,830 
+225, 000 
-5,851,914 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials - __ 

31  Equipment . __  _ __  . __  _ 

32  Land  and  structures 

Total  obligations,  General  Services  Administration. 
Total  obligations 

7, 925, 438 

2,  551. 110 

-5,374,328 

8, 327, 633 

2,811,832 

-5,515,801 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $627,  000 

1965  estimate 2,  032,  000 


Total  change +1,405,000 


For  program  items: 

Increases:  Estimated  net  cost  of  miscellaneous  improvements 

to  existing  facilities  for  1965  fiscal  year 2,  032,  000 

Decreases:  Estimated  cost  of  miscellaneous  improvements  to 
existing  facilities  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964 627,  000 


Total  net  change  requested +1,  405,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

The  increase  in  appropriated  funds  is  due  to  differences  in  the  estimated  cost 
of  facility  improvement  projects  proposed  for  1965  and  those  authorized  in  1964. 


Buildings  and  facilities 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 

$709, 000 

869. 000 

7,  764, 000 

235. 000 
212,  000 

330. 000 

5. 445. 000 
645,  209 

8,  095, 000 

627. 000 

2. 032. 000 

$819, 000 

869. 000 
7,  764, 000 

235. 000 

212. 000 

330. 000 

5. 445. 000 
645,  209 

8. 095. 000 

627. 000 

$819, 000 

869. 000 
7,  764, 000 

235.000 

212. 000 
330,  000 

5, 445.  000 
645, 209 
8, 095, 000 
627, 000 

$819, 000 

869. 000 
7,  764, 000 

235. 000 

212. 000 

330. 000 
5, 445, 000 

645, 209 
8, 095,  000 

627. 000 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
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NARRATIVE  JUSTIFICATIONS 

This  appropriation  account  consolidates  all  construction  and  facility  improve- 
ment items  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  An  appropriation  of  $2,032,000  is  re- 
quested in  1965  to  finance  the  undertaking  of  the  following  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments of  existing  facilities : 


1.  Rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities $521,  500 

2.  Air  conditioning  of  the  geriatric  building 897,  000 

3.  Insect  screens  in  patient  buildings 50,  000 

4.  Modernization  of  dishwashing  installations 18,  000 

5.  Replacement  of  elevator  in  administration  building 71,  000 

6.  Center  building  gymnasium 81,  500 

7.  Powerplant  improvements 70,  000 

8.  Replacement  of  steam  and  water  lines  in  buildings 365,  000 

9.  Replacement  of  convectors  with  radiators 78,  000 

10.  Improvement  of  hot  water  generating  system 30,  000 


Total  cost 2,  182,  000 

Less  funds  available  from  prior  appropritions —150,000 


Fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  request 2,  032,  000 


Rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities. — An  amount  of  $521,500  is  re- 
quested in  1965  for  continuation  of  the  hospital’s  program  of  replacement,  exten- 
sion, and  modernization  of  basic  electrical  facilities.  Many  of  the  older  buildings 
of  the  hospital  are  inadequately  wired  to  the  extent  that  minimum  acceptable 
lighting,  basic  electrical  services,  and  other  essential  functions  cannot  be  provided. 
Electrical  circuits  in  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  insufficient  size  to  carry  required 
loads  and  have  become  fire  hazards  because  of  age  and  the  tendency  to  place  un- 
reasonable current  demands  on  them 

This  is  a continuing  project  which  has  been  underway  for  some  years  and  will 
continue  in  active  status  until  the  conditions  described  are  corrected  throughout 
the  hospital.  The  proposed  1965  increment  of  the  program  will  include  the 
electrical  renovation  of  five  transformer  vaults  serving  a number  of  buildings, 
work  upon  the  electrical  feeders  for  one  patient  building,  complete  rewiring  of 
another  patient  building  and  the  installation  of  additional  street  and  parking  area 
lighting. 

Air  conditioning  of  the  geriatric  building. — The  geriatric  building  is  a 500-bed 
facility  housing  aged  and  infirm  patients  over  the  age  of  64.  Patients  in  the 
building  for  the  most  part  are  confined  to  bed  or  wheelchairs.  Heat  exhaustion 
is  a very  serious  problem  with  patients  of  this  type  who  are  much  more  susceptible 
to  dehydration  than  younger  patients.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 
system  are  prevalent  among  the  elderly  and  are  seriously  complicated  by  excessive 
heat  and  humidity. 

The  hospital  is  intensifying  its  efforts  to  rehabilitate,  physically  and  mentally, 
as  many  of  these  patients  as  possible.  Proper  housing  conditions  are  vital  to 
the  protection  and  comfort  of  all  geriatric  patients  and  the  success  of  the  rehabili- 
tation program.  The  hospital  therefore  requests  $897,000  in  1965  to  air-condition 
this  building  as  a means  of  improving  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  this  group 
of  aged  patients. 

Insect  screens  in  patient  buildings. — The  replacement  of  wooden-frame  house- 
hold-type screening  in  patient  buildings  with  heavy  duty  all-metal  screens,  re- 
movable and  operable  from  the  inside,  is  a continuing  program,  the  second  phase 
of  which  is  proposed  for  1965.  In  addition  to  a reduction  in  screen  maintenance 
costs  and  increased  resistance  to  patient  abuse,  the  installation  of  the  proposed 
new  screening  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cleansing  and  maintenance  of  windows 
proper,  and  most  importantly,  provide  adequate  protection  from  insects.  The 
proposed  1965  phase  of  the  program  will  be  limited  to  those  buildings  where  the 
present  screening  has  reached  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 

Modernization  of  dishwashing  installations. — Funds  are  requested  to  carry  out 
the  fourth  phase  of  a 5-year  program  of  modernization  of  the  hospital’s  dishwash- 
ing facilities.  As  in  the  past  years,  the  objectives  of  this  program  continue  to  be 
the  installation  of  modern  facilities  in  those  areas  where  dishwashing  equipment  is 
either  totally  lacking  or  obsolete  and  costly  to  maintain,  with  resulting  improve- 
ments in  sanitation  and  efficiency.  Equipment  costs  related  to  the  proposed  1965 
phase  of  the  project  will  be  met  through  the  hospital’s  regular  equipment  acquisi- 
tion program  provided  for  under  the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  appropriation  request. 
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Replacement  of  elevator  in  administration  building. — An  amount  of  $71,000  is 
requested  for  the  replacement  of  the  elevator  in  the  administration  building. 
The  present  unit,  an  antiquated  open-construction  type,  was  installed  in  1920  and 
is  among  the  first  automatic  elevators  manufactured.  Repair  parts  are  no  longer 
available  and  must  therefore  be  custom  made  at  considerable  cost.  Regular 
maintenance  is  imperative  at  least  once  a month  and  in  recent  months,  mainte- 
nance personnel  have  averaged  as  many  as  three  trouble  calls  per  week.  Under 
existing  applicable  safety  codes,  the  cab  and  shaft  must  be  completely  enclosed 
if  any  type  of  renovation  is  undertaken.  The  total  cost  of  an  adequate  renova- 
tion project  would,  as  a result,  closely  approach  that  of  a complete  replacement 
and  still  not  provide  the  full  advantages  of  a new  unit.  The  hospital  therefore 
proposed  a full  replacement  in  1965. 

Center  building  gymnasium. — The  sum  of  $81,500  is  requested  for  conversion  of 
a former  chapel  on  the  second  floor  of  center  building,  a patient  treatment  facility, 
into  a patients’  gymnasium  and  general  recreation  area.  A major  problem  con- 
fronting the  hospital’s  indoor  athletic  and  recreational  programs  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  space  for  group  activities.  The  only  areas  available,  outside  of  the  Maxi- 
mum Security  Building,  consist  of  small  exercise  rooms  in  two  patient  buildings  and 
the  auditorium  of  the  Red  Cross  Building,  all  of  which  are  used  to  capacity.  The 
former  chapel  area  of  the  center  building  requires  major  repairs  regardless  of  its 
future  use  and  these  repairs  can  be  incorporated  readily  in  the  proposed  conversion 
to  gymnasium  and  recreational  uses.  Location  of  the  facility  within  an  existing 
structure  will  prove  more  economical  than  the  construction  of  a separate  building 
to  meet  this  important  need. 

Powerplant  improvements. — Funds  are  requested  for  necessary  facility  improve- 
ments at  the  hospital’s  powerplant  which  is  hard  pressed  in  its  ability  to  meet 
increasingly  heavy  demands  for  steam  output  resulting  from  (1)  the  construction 
of  new  and  more  complex  buildings  on  areas  of  the  hospital  grounds  geographically 
remote  from  the  plant  and  (2)  the  installation  and  expanded  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment requiring  greater  consumption  of  steam.  The  amount  requested  will 
provide  for  increased  output  and  continuity  of  service  through  the  replacement 
and  improvement  of  certain  ancillary  capital  equipment  and  the  relocation  of 
electrical  control  equipment  presently  located  near  the  bottom  of  the  coal  crushing 
pit  at  the  plant.  Flooding  of  the  latter  equipment  last  summer  resulted  in  a 
temporary  shutdown  of  the  coal  handling  facility.  Recurrence  of  such  flooding 
during  a winter  month  wmuld  seriously  impair  the  continuity  of  steam  service  with 
seriously  adverse  effects  upon  hospital  operations. 

Replacement  of  steam  and  water  lines  in  buildings. — Funds  requested  for  this 
project  represent  the  first  increment  of  a continuing  program  of  steam,  water, 
and  drain  line  overhaul  and  replacement  in  certain  of  the  hospital’s  older  build- 
ings. Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  deterioration  of  plumbing  in  any  given 
building  follows  an  irregular  pattern.  Rusting  and  scaling  may  occur  in  one 
highly  localized  area  or  appear  simultaneously  throughout  an  entire  building. 
The  cost  of  spot  repairs  in  a building  where  overt  plumbing  failures  have  begun 
to  appear  can  accumulate  at  an  exorbitant  rate  in  view  of  the  frequent  need  for 
plastering,  carpentry,  painting,  and  masonry  work  in  addition  to  actual  plumbing 
repairs. 

After  careful  study  of  these  factors,  the  hospital  has  concluded  that  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  approach  to  the  problem  is  a systematic  program  of 
plumbing  replacement  on  a building-bv-building  basis.  Only  those  buildings 
having  a useful  life  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  new  plumbing  would  be  involved. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  1965  increment  of  the  proposed  program  include 
neoessary  work  on  the  CT  kitchen  and  cafeteria  building  ($103,000)  and  the 
medicine  and  surgery  building  ($262,000).  Plumbing  in  both  facilities  is  in  par- 
ticularly urgent  need  of  replacement  because  of  the  prolonged  use  of  soaps,  de- 
tergents, acids,  and  other  strong  chemicals  through  the  years. 

Replacement  of  convectors  with  radiators. — An  amount  of  $78,000  is  requested 
in  1965  for  the  replacement  of  convectors  with  radiators  in  CT  buildings  Nos.  3, 
4,  and  5.  Convectors  consist  basically  of  one  or  more  heating  pipes  to  which  a 
large  number  of  metal  fins  are  attached.  Proper  operation  is  limited  when  dust, 
dirt,  and  trash  become  wedged  between  the  fins  which  are  spaced  too  close  to- 
gether for  proper  cleaning.  Units  proposed  for  replacement  have  exhausted  their 
useful  life — pipes  have  rusted  and  scaled,  and  most  of  the  metal  fins  have  been 
bent  or  broken.  As  a result,  heating  efficiency  has  been  lowered  to  minimum 
levels.  Experience  has  indicated  that  these  convectors  should  be  replaced  with 
radiators  which  are  easier  to  clean,  have  a longer  useful  life,  and  offer  greater 
resistance  to  patient  abuse. 
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Improvement  of  hot  water  generating  system. — Funds  requested  in  1965  for  this 
project  will  cover  the  first  increment  of  a 3-year  program  for  the  improvement 
of  hot  water  generating  facilities  on  the  hospital  grounds.  Each  phase  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $30,000  per  year.  Many  of  the  steam-oper  ted 
hot  water  generators  of  the  hospital  have  been  in  service  for  over  25  years,  are 
in  badly  deteriorated  condition,  and  have  heating  capacities  that  do  not  meet 
the  demand.  Many  require  replacement.  Work  proposed  for  1965  will  improve 
service  to  the  William  A.  White  Building,  increase  the  hospital’s  total  water 
heating  capacity,  and  improve  the  dependability  of  service  to  areas  such  as  the 
laundry-warehouse,  CT  kitchen,  and  Nichols  Building.  A systematic  program 
of  improvement  and  replacement  such  as  proposed  is  essential  if  interruptions  of 
service  and  inefficient  use  of  steam  is  to  be  avoided. 


Monday,  March  2,  1964. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

ROBERT  M.  BALL,  COMMISSIONER 

VICTOR  CKRISTGAU,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

J.  S.  FUTTERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

ROY  E.  TOUCHET,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  MANAGEMENT 

HENRY  A.  CROOKS,  CHIEF,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH 

MILDRED  L.  TYSSOWSKI,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$193, 174 
796 
6, 095 

$211,606 

1,088 

7,403 

$222, 478 
900 
4,452 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation  __ 

Total  personnel  compensation  

200, 066 
14, 841 
4, 123 
729 
25, 695 
2, 018 
4,255 
22,  535 
2,742 
1,482 
8 
5 

220, 097 
16, 263 
4,  622 
844 
27,461 
2, 209 
5,414 
25,304 
3, 152 
2,426 
90 
18 

10, 000 

227, 829 
16, 822 
4,696 
862 
28, 283 
2,240 
5,200 
27, 287 
3,409 
3, 616 
90 
36 

10, 000 

12  Personnel  benefits  

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things. . . 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities  . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

Advances  to  States 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment 

32  Lands  and  structures  . . 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

Contingency  reserve 

Total  obligations.  _ - 

278, 499 

317, 900 

330, 370 

Personnel  summary 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  

35,465 
151 
i 34, 108 
33, 811 
436 
6.0 
$5,  792 
$5, 148 

36, 675 
169 
i 34, 878 
34, 937 
173 
6.3 
$6, 203 
$5, 089 

37,428 
100 
i 35, 329 
35, 560 
185 
6.3 
$6, 263 
$5, 124 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade 

Average  GS  salary.. 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions 

Excludes  overtime  equivalent  as  follows:  1963 — 851  man-years;  1964 — 708  man-years;  1965 — 374  man-years. 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts 

30, 303 
94.663 
49,406 

69,615 
7,350 
23.  789 
3,377 

33, 052 
96.864 
58, 104 

80. 089 
9. 931 
27, 152 
1,572 
10, 000 

33,227 
100, 636 
62,  514 

86, 196 
9,532 
28, 213 

2.  Processing  OASI  claims  _ 

3.  Maintenance  of  OASI  beneficiary  rolls 

4.  Processing  disability  claims  and  maintaining  benefi- 
ciary rolls  _ 

5.  Hearings  and  appeals  _ - _ . 

6.  Administration 

7.  TPS  enumeration  projeet 

8.  Contingency  reserve 

10, 000 

Total  program  costs,  funded  

Change  in  selected  resources 1 

Total  obligations 

278, 504 
-4 

316. 765 
1, 135 

330, 317 
53 

278,499 

-366 

8,265 

317, 900 

330, 370 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts  

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  

Limitation.. 

286,398 

317,900  330,370 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows: 


1962 

1963 

adjust- 

ments 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Stores 

1. 027 
1.530 
6, 196 

932 
1,452 
6, 071 

796 
2, 019 
6,  775 

774 
1,823 
7, 046 

Unpaid  undelivered  orders  

-236 

-58 

Advances  to  State  agencies  

Total  selected  resources 

8, 753 

-294 

8, 455 

9.  590 

9,643 

Limitation  on  Construction 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

21 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

20 

22 

TransDortation  of  things 

30 

30 

24 

Printing  and  reproduction 

5 

20 

25 

Other  services  . 

64 

199 

750 

26 

Supplies  and  materials  

14 

31 

Equipment  .... . 

3 

200 

18 

32 

Lands  and  structures  

3,236 

4, 192 

Total  obligations 

3,338 

461 

4,982 

714 


i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $275,000;  1963,  $2,351,000;  1964,  $40,000;  1965,  $2,244,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Ball,  we  will  now  take  up  the  request  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

General  Statement  of  Commissioner  Ball 

We  shall  put  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record  and  you  sum- 
marize it. 

(The  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Social  Security  Administration  (Trust  Fund) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  Administration’s  funding  requirements  for  1965. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  for  all  organizational  components  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  which  are  financed  out  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  trust  funds  are  covered  by  the  estimate  which  you  have  before 
you  of  $330,370,000  including  a $10  million  contingency  fund.  In  summary  this 
request  provides  for  an  increase  of  only  one-third  of  1 percent  in  manpower 
(117  man-years)  to  do  3.6  percent  more  work  than  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
salaries  and  expenses  estimate  for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  we  are 
requesting  new  obligational  authority  for  new  construction  at  our  headquarters 
in  Baltimore  and  at  a number  of  district  office  locations.  I will  cover  that  request 
in  a separate  statement. 

GROWTH  IN  WORKLOADS 

The  social  security  program  today  is  the  largest  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  in  the  world  and  it  continues  to  grow  at  a rapid  rate. 
It  provides  a first  line  of  defense  against  dependency  for  just  about  all  Americans 
by  assuring  benefits  to  individuals  and  families  who  suffer  a loss  of  income  when 
workers  retire,  become  disabled,  or  die.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  people  reaching 
age  65  today  are  eligible  for  benefits;  this  percentage  will  continue  to  rise  to  95 
percent  or  more.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  young  children  and  their  mothers  would 
be  eligible  for  monthly  benefits  if  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  died.  Over  90 
million  persons  are  insured  for  old-age  and  survivor  benefits  and  some  52  million 
workers  are  insured  against  loss  of  income  resulting  from  long-term  and  severe 
disability — and  this  number  is  increasing  by  approximately  2 million  a year. 
More  than  half  of  the  long-term  disabled  in  the  country  are  receiving  benefits. 

As  the  total  population  of  the  Nation  and  the  aged  insured  population  increases, 
the  volume  of  work  which  must  be  done  to  administer  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  continues  to  grow  each  year.  We  are  now  paying 
monthly  benefits  to  19  million  people,  or  about  1 in  every  10  persons  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965  close  to  21  million  people  will  be  receiving 
monthly  benefits  and  an  estimated  $16.7  billion  will  be  paid  out  in  benefits  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

The  volume  of  work  handled  by  the  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  1963  was  4 percent  greater  than  1962  and  the  workload  is  expected  to  increase 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  While 
the  volume  of  new  claims  for  benefits  can  be  expected  to  increase  each  year  as  the 
insured  population  grows,  the  work  required  to  service  our  beneficiary  rolls  in- 
creases at  an  even  greater  rate.  During  fiscal  year  1963,  a total  of  9.7  million 
separate  actions  to  maintain  the  rolls,  such  as  suspension  of  benefits,  termination 
of  benefits,  and  changes  of  address,  were  taken  with  respect  to  about  18  million 
beneficiaries  in  pay  status  in  that  year.  The  number  of  these  actions  is  expected 
to  increase  to  10.4  million  in  1964  and  11.1  million  in  1965. 

Contacts  made  with  our  field  organization  throughout  the  United  States  by 
program  beneficiaries  and  others  with  rights  or  responsibilities  under  the  program 
continue  to  increase  in  volume  each  year.  In  fiscal  year  1963,  over  29.8  million 
personal  visits,  telephone  calls,  and  letters  were  received  by  our  district  offices 
and  this  does  not  count  the  many  millions  of  people  who  came  to  our  offices  to 
apply  for  new  or  replacement  account  number  cards  or  to  file  applications  for 
benefits.  The  number  of  contacts  is  expected  to  grow  to  over  36  million  by  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Wage  reports  are  made  for  75  million  persons  during  the  course  of  a year;  and 
for  most  of  these  people  the  reports  are  made  four  times  a year. 
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PROGRAM  EMPHASES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

These  statistics  underscore  the  fact  that  the  social  security  program  now  touches 
the  lives  of  just  about  everyone  in  the  country.  It  has  been  our  continuing  objec- 
tive to  render  to  the  vast  number  of  people  who  depend  upon  the  program  and 
those  who  have  dealings  with  it  the  highest  quality  of  service  at  the  lowest  admin- 
istrative cost  possible.  We  have  made  several  improvements  in  our  operations 
during  the  past  year  and  are  continuing  to  seek  further  improvements. 

Disability  claims  processing 

Throughout  the  past  year,  our  very  substantial  efforts  devoted  to  improving 
the  disability  insurance  process  in  both  the  Administration  and  in  State  agencies 
have  had  favorable  results.  The  time  required  for  processing  an  initial  claim  for 
benefits  was  reduced  by  November  to  86  days  from  the  January  1963  level  of 
105  days.  For  the  simpler  type  of  claims  that  do  not  require  added  development 
by  State  agencies,  the  elapsed  time  was  reduced  from  85  to  57  days  during  the 
same  period. 

We  have  also  improved  the  quality  of  the  disability  decision,  moving  closer  to 
the  goal  of  insuring  that  all  those  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
awarded  benefits  and  those  who  do  not  are  denied  only  after  consideration  of 
fully  adequate  documentation. 

Throughout  the  Administration  and  in  State  agencies,  training  has  been  stepped 
up  in  such  areas  as  the  interrelationships  of  medical  and  vocational  factors  in 
assessing  disability;  prompt  identification  of  those  cases  that  can  be  readily 
adjudicated  as  opposed  to  those  requiring  more  complete  and  further  develop- 
ment, so  that  their  handling  can  be  speeded  and  earlier  advice  as  to  the  outcome 
can  be  given  the  applicants;  and  the  need  for  seeking  further  improvement  in 
the  reports  of  attending  and  consultative  physicians  to  improve  the  quality  of 
decisions.  We  have  also  reorganized  our  operation  so  that  headquarters  review 
of  disability  determinations  and  review  of  entitlement  factors  such  as  insured 
status  and  benefit  amounts  can  be  performed  at  the  same  time  rather  than  sep- 
arately as  before,  so  as  to  reduce  processing  time  and  costs.  In  addition  we  are 
instituting  a system-wide  case  control  permitting  rapid  location  and  identification 
of  cases  in  process,  not  only  to  improve  our  control  over  all  cases  but  also  to  give 
faster  service  in  answering  inquiries  about  particular  cases. 

The  importance  of  nonmedical  elements  in  the  disability  determination  has 
been  stressed  in  numerous  Federal  court  decisions  and  is  reflected  in  operational 
policies  and  adjudication.  For  those  cases  which  are  not  clear-cut  allowances 
or  denials  based  on  medical  evidence  alone,  we  have  been  refining  techniques  for 
assessing  the  applicant’s  functional  and  vocational  capacities  and  relating  these 
capacities  to  occupations  existing  in  the  economy. 

Special  studies  are  planned  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  disability  evaluation  standards  and  operations.  Close  attention  is 
also  being  given  to  improving  the  process  of  referral  of  disability  applicants  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Hearing  and  appeals 

During  fiscal  year  1963  and  thus  far  this  year  we  have  continued  our  intensive 
efforts  both  to  improve  the  quality  of  decisions  on  cases  appealed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals  and  to  reduce  the  time  the  claimant  must  wait  for  a deci- 
sion, and  have  made  good  progress.  One  major  result  was  the  reduction  of  93 
days  in  the  average  time  required  for  handling  hearings  requests  in  disability 
cases,  which  make  up  close  to  90  percent  of  the  total  workload — from  a high  of 
232  days  in  December  1962  to  139  days  in  November  1963.  Another  significant 
accomplishment  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  disability  and  OASI  cases 
pending  before  the  hearing  examiners,  from  11,645  cases  at  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1963  to  6,785  by  the  end  of  January  1964.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964  we  expect  to  further  reduce  the  amount  of  pending  work  to  4,700  cases 
and  achieve  an  average  handling  time  of  about  80  days. 

Taxpayer  enumeration  project 

We  are  currently  completing  the  assignment  of  account  numbers  to  taxpay- 
ers for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  project  started  in  fiscal  year  1962 
with  the  issuance  of  numbers  to  Federal  civil  service  employees,  and  continued 
into  1963  with  the  registration  of  individuals  who  failed  to  report  account  num- 
bers on  their  1961-62  income  tax  returns.  Work  during  1964,  the  final  phase 
of  the  project,  covering  the  registration  of  payees  who  receive  dividends,  inter- 
est, or  other  moneys  required  to  be  reported  as  taxable  income,  is  greatly  exceed- 
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ing  estimates.  When  the  complete  cost  of  the  project  is  known,  an  appropria- 
tion request  for  reimbursement  of  the  OASI  trust  fund  for  costs  incurred  during 
fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  will  be  submitted. 

I mprovement-s  in  operating  methods 

During  fiscal  year  1963  we  made  good  progress  toward  our  objective  of  building 
a single  overall  SSA  integrated  data  processing  system.  Increases  in  utilization 
of  scarce  technical  skills  and  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  were  achieved 
through  greater  centralization  of  electronic  computer  work.  The  EDP  operations 
involved  in  monthly  updating  of  the  benefit  rolls  and  certification  of  benefit 
payments  were  formerly  handled  on  medium-scale  computers  located  in  the  pay- 
ment centers.  The  availability  of  time  on  our  large-scale  computers  in  Baltimore 
used  for  earnings  record  operations  together  with  the  proven  reliability  of  high- 
speed equipment  for  transmission  of  magnetic  tape  data,  made  feasible  the  handling 
of  the  benefit  roll  operations  on  the  computers  in  Baltimore. 

We  have  capitalized  on  computer  capability  to  handle  with  great  accuracy, 
speed,  and  economy  many  formerly  manual  and  repetitive  clerical  functions 
needed  to  maintain  the  rolls.  Some  examples  of  actions  now  handled  by  computer 
are:  Termination  of  childhood  benefits  at  age  18,  conversion  of  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries to  OASI  beneficiaries  upon  reaching  age  65,  and  changes  of  address. 
Additional  applications  of  EDP  processes  to  benefit  payment  operations  are  in 
various  stages  of  implementation,  so  that  repetitive  clerical  type  operations 
related  to  this  aspect  of  our  work  will  be  progressively  automated. 

In  the  vast  recordkeeping  job  we  have  of  maintaining  lifetime  earnings  records 
(now  for  113  million  living  persons)  for  all  who  come  under  social  security,  we 
have,  as  you  know,  been  using  EDP  computers  for  some  time.  The  one  large-scale, 
costly,  and  slow  manual  operation  remaining  is  the  input  to  the  computer  of  the 
earning  record  data  obtained  from  employer  reports.  We  have  been  encouraging 
large  employers  with  good  results  to  report  earnings. on  magnetic  tape.  This  has 
benefited  both  the  employers  and  the  Government.  Because  this  is  only  a limited 
solution  to  the  problem  of  manual  punching  we  have  been  searching  for  optical 
scanning  devices  capable  of  automatically  capturing  data  in  printed  form  and  are 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  early  possibility  of  securing  such  a device. 

Because  of  the  surge  of  technical  developments,  we  anticipated  the  need  to 
take  a good  look  at  the  way  we  are  organized  to  do  business  and  to  determine 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  best  accommodate  the  changes.  For  this  reason  we 
instituted  an  operations  research  program  in  fiscal  year  1962.  The  data  collected 
and  experiments  conducted  as  a part  of  this  effort  will  enable  us  to  make  better 
and  more  reliably  predictive  judgments  on  alternative  allocations  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  among  organizational  units  and  staff. 

Work  output  in  relation  to  manpower  used 

Although  the  amount  of  work  handled  in  1963  was  more  than  4 percent  higher 
than  in  1962,  total  Administration  manpower  increased  by  less  than  1 percent. 
This  improvement  in  productivity  computes  to  a savings  of  1,200  man-years  and 
$6.3  million  in  a single  year.  The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  can  continue  to  achieve  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment in  productivity  in  these  years.  As  a result,  the  estimated  manpower  and 
personal  services  costs  in  the  1965  budget  estimate  are  about  2,700  fewer  man- 
years  and  $16.8  million  less  than  would  have  been  required  if  we  had  computed 
our  needs  at  1963  productivity.  We  are  relying  on  planned  improvements  in 
operating  methods  plus  a better  trained  and  more  stable  staff  to  permit  us  to 
achieve  these  budgeted  savings. 

1965  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

Funding  requirements 

In  1965  our  estimated  obligations  total  $320,370,000  exclusive  of  the  $10 
million  contingency  fund,  which  is  to  be  available  only  in  the  event  that  -workloads 
in  that  year  exceed  the  volume  upon  w’hich  our  request  is  based. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $12,470,000  over  estimated  1964  obligations.  Approxi- 
mately $10.4  million  of  the  increase  is  for  our  own  operations  and  $2  million  for 
advances  to  the  56  State  agencies  which  are  under  contract  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  determinations  of  disability. 

The  increase  of  $10.4  million  for  SSA’s  own  operations  is  the  net  effect  of  nu- 
merous plus  and  minus  factors  largely  not  subject  to  its  control.  Factors  making 
for  an  increase  of  $17.7  million  are  mandatory  payroll  costs,  including  the  recent 
January  1964  pay  raise,  within-grade  promotions,  and  required  trainee  promo- 
tions ($8)4  million),  a 3.6-percent  increase  in  work  ($7.3  million),  the  purchase  of 
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EDP  equipment  now  rented  ($1.7  million),  and  the  net  of  all  other  changes  in 
operating  costs  ($200,000).  Reductions  of  costs  and  other  offsets  amounting  to 
$7.3  million  are  attributable  to  improvement  in  productivity  ($6.3  million)  and 
the  elimination  of  rental  payments  for  the  EDP  equipment  to  be  purchased 
($1  million). 

The  $2  million  increase  in  State  agency  costs  provides  for  processing  a 5.4- 
percent  increase  in  State  work,  mandatory  salary  increases  for  State  agency  per- 
sonnel, and  added  development  of  information  on  vocational  capacities  of  disa- 
bility applicants. 

Manpower  requirements 

While  the  1965  estimate  provides  for  an  increase  in  positions  amounting  to 
753,  all  but  117  of  the  man-years  to  be  provided  by  this  position  increase  are  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  costly  overtime  work. 

Despite  the  growth  in  our  operations,  as  I mentioned  earlier,  the  estimated 
35,703  man-years  in  our  1965  request  is  570  man-years  less  than  contained  in 
our  1964  appropriation  request.  The  estimated  35,745  employees  on  duty  on 
June  30,  1965,  is  over  1,100  employees  less  than  provided  for  in  the  budget  request 
for  June  30,  1964. 

OTHER  PROGRAM  ITEMS 

Reimbursement  to  trust  funds  for  military  service  credits 

The  President’s  budget  includes  a $60  million  item  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  upon  enactment  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  method  for 
reimbursing  the  trust  funds  for  military  service  credits.  As  you  may  recall, 
before  1956  which  was  the  year  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  brought  under 
contributory  social  security  coverage,  other  measures  had  been  enacted  to  give 
them  some  protection  under  the  program.  Noncontributory  wage  credits  of 
$160  a month  for  military  service  from  September  1940  through  December  1956 
were  provided  for  in  the  i950  and  later  amendments  to  the  law.  Also,  legislation 
enacted  in  1946  provided  protection  to  survivors  of  certain  World  War  II  veterans. 
The  costs  of  these  provisions  since  September  1950  have  not  been  reimbursed 
to  the  trust  funds. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1956  established  a 10-year  period  of  repayment  to  the 
trust  funds  for  the  costs  of  benefits  paid  from  September  1950  through  June  1956 
which  were  based  on  noncontributorv  credits  for  military  service.  Reimburse- 
ments for  the  costs  of  benefits  paid  subsequent  to  that  period  were  to  be  made 
annually  on  a current  basis.  However,  no  reimbursements  have  yet  been  made 
to  the  trust  funds,  and  the  10-year  period  for  repayment  of  the  costs  incurred 
before  July  1956  will  expire  in  1969.  It  is  planned  to  propose  legislation  which 
would  authorize  reimbursement  for  past  and  future  costs  over  a 50-year  period  in 
approximately  level  installments.  The  amount  of  the  annual  reimbursement 
would  be  refigured  periodically  in  order  to  reflect  emerging  actual  costs.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  consider  such  a proposal  favorably  and  that 
we  can  soon  initiate  appropriation  requests  to  repay  the  trust  funds  for  liabilities 
which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  incurred. 

ISSA  meeting 

We  have  engaged  Mr.  William  L.  Mitchell,  whom  you  all  know  as  former 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  to  advise  and  assist  on  the  development  of 
plans  and  program  for  our  role  as  host  to  the  ISSA  meeting.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  United  States  will  have  the  honor  of  hosting  the  triennial  meetings  of 
this  worldwide  association  of  administrators  and  practitioners  of  social  security. 
The  last  three  meetings  were  hosted  by  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain. 
We  have  established  a small  secretariat  which  is  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  the  meeting.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  for  example, 
with  the  Department  of  State  for  the  use  of  its  International  Conference  Suite, 
provided  those  facilities  are  not  needed  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  by  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  a measure  of  protection  against  such  an  eventuality, 
the  facilities  of  the  GSA  Departmental  Auditorium  and  conference  rooms  have 
been  reserved  on  a standby  basis  even  though  these  facilities  would  be  less  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a series  of  professional  interest 
visits  to  permit  observation  of  social  security  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington. We  hope  also  to  provide  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  see  something 
of  American  life  and  culture. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  volume  of  work  and  its  complexities  continue  to  increase  but  despite  this 
the  program  continues  to  be  administered  at  a very  low  cost.  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
all  administrative  costs  for  this  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department  will 
amount  to  2.3  cents  of  each  benefit  dollar.  This  includes  all  of  the  costs  of  tax 
collection,  the  wage  record  maintenance,  the  processing  of  all  claims,  and  current 
maintenance  of  the  beneficiary  rolls. 

Appendix  to  Opening  Statement 
The  OASDI  Program 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  was  established  by 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  and  revised  bv  major  amendments  in 
1939,  1950,  1952,  1954,  1956,  1958,  1960,  and  1961.  Through  this  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  the  program  now  provides  protection  to  about  90  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  and  their  families  against  the  loss  of  earnings  because  of  old-age, 
disability,  and  death.  Tax  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  self- 
employed  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  deposited  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  Federal  disability  insurance  trust  funds,  out  of  which 
benefit  payments  and  administrative  costs  are  paid,  so  that  the  budget  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  does  not  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  balance  of  the 
general  fund  budget. 

The  effect  of  the  series  of  legislative  changes  coupled  with  the  normal  growth 
in  the  number  of  persons  attaining  insured  status  under  the  act  is  reflected  in  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  amount  of  benefit  payments  in  the 
table  below: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


[In  millions] 


Fiscal  year 

Beneficiaries 
in  current 
pay  status 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits  paid 
during  year 

1941 

0.1 

$64 

1945 

1. 1 

240 

1950  - - - - . . - - 

2.  9 

727 

1955 

7.4 

4, 333 

1960 

13.7 

10,  270 

1961 

14.  7 

11, 180 

1962 

16. 1 

12.  657 

1963  (actual)..  . 

17.2 

13, 845 

1964  (estimated), 

18.2 

14,648 

1965  (estimated). 

19. 1 

15, 332 

1980  (estimated)..  ..  _ ____ 

27.5 

i 26, 073 

1 Assuming  that  earnings  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  future  as  they  have  during  the  past  century 
and  assuming  no  change  in  benefit  provision,  in  calendar  year  1980  OASI  benefit  payments  would  be 
$26,073,000,000  and  disability  benefit  payments  would  be  $1,987,000,000. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  average  annual  earnings  in  the  future  will  continue  at  about  the 
levels  prevailing  in  1963,  OASI  benefit  payments  in  1980  are  estimated  at  $24,843,000,000  and  disability  pay- 
ments at  $1,881,000,000. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1958,  disability  insurance  benefits  were  payable  to 
disabled  workers  age  50  and  over;  in  fiscal  year  1959,  dependents  of  these  workers 
were  made  eligible  to  receive  benefits;  and  in  fiscal  year  1961,  the  age  50  require- 
ment for  disabled  workers  was  removed.  The  growth  in  the  amount  of  disability 
benefits  paid  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  is  shown  below: 
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Disability  insurance 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 

Beneficiaries 
in  current 
pay  status 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits 

paid 

during 

year 

1958  

200 

$168, 000 

339. 000 

528. 000 

1959  __  

361 

I960  - 

522 

1961  

897 

704,000 
1, 011,000 

1. 171.000 

1.231.000 

1.276.000 
i 1, 987, 000 

1962  

1, 152 

1963  (actual)-  - ■___ 

1,404 
1,564 
1,729 
2, 100 

1964  (estimated)  _ 

1965  (estimated)  

1980  (estimated) - 

i Assuming  that  earnings  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  future  as  they  have  during  the  past  century  and 
and  assuming  no  change  in  benefit  provision,  in  calendar  year  1980  OASI  benefit  payments  would  be 
$26,073,000,000  and  disability  benefit  payments  would  be  $1,987,000,000. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  average  annual  earnings  in  the  future  will  continue  at  about  the 
levels  prevailing  in  1963,  OASI  benefit  payments  in  1980  are  estimated  at  $24,843,000,000  and  disability 
payments  at  $1,881,000,000. 


At  the  end  of  September  1963,  the  average  monthly  benefit  was  $77  for  all 
retired  workers  who  were  receiving  benefits.  The  average  monthly  benefit 
payable  to  disabled  workers  at  the  end  of  September  1963  was  $90. 

Estimated  average  family  benefits  in  current  payment  status,  June  1963 


Family  group:  Family  benefit 

Retired  worker  and  aged  wife $129 

Aged  widow  only 66 

Widowed  mother  and  2 children 192 

Disabled  worker,  young  wife,  and  1 or  more  children 193 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Direct  account  number  and  claims  service  is  provided  to  the  public  through 
the  facilities  of  613  district  offices  (as  of  January  1964)  located  in  the  principal 
cities  in  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico  and  by  means  of  regularly  scheduled  visits 
to  over  3,600  resident  and  contact  stations  in  smaller  communities.  In  addition 
to  the  district  offices,  there  are  seven  payment  centers  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  The  Baltimore  center  services  disability  claims  for  the  entire 
Nation.  These  payment  centers  certify  monthly  the  benefits  paid  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  administrative  offices  and  records  center  are  located  in  the  Social 
Security  Building,  Baltimore  County.  In  addition,  there  are  contracts  for  the 
services  of  56  States  and  territorial  agencies  in  making  disability  determinations. 
All  of  these  organizational  units  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

WORKLOADS 

The  volume  of  work  received  in  any  year  is  not  subject  to  control,  but  is  dictated 
by  provisions  of  the  law  and  by  demographic,  economic,  and  other  related  factors. 
Indicated  below  are  estimates  of  some  major  workloads  that  will  be  received  by 
the  various  organizational  units  in  fiscal  year  1965. 


Workload 

Organizational  unit 

Amount 

Original  and  duplicate  account  numbers  issued  

District  offices  - 

6. 159. 000 
295, 000, 000 

18. 155. 000 

3.113.000 
774,000 

19. 149. 000 
1,  729, 000 

402,400 

Earnings  items  received  for  processing  to  individual  accounts. 
Inquiries  on  claims  matters 

Records  center 

District  offices 

Claims  applications  for  retirement  and  survivors  benefits  . 

do 

Claims  applications  for  disability  benefits  from  disabled 
workers  and  dependents. 

Beneficiaries  in  current  pay  status: 

OASI  (end-of-year)  

do 

Payment  centers 

Disability  (end-of-vear) 

do.  

Claims  on  which  disability  determinations  need  to  be  made.. 

State  agencies 
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Construction,  Social  Security  Administration  (Trust  Fund) 

Our  total  request  of  $5,750,000  for  construction  funds  consists  of  two  proposed 
projects.  One  is  a request  for  $450,000  for  plans  and  specifications  for  an  addi- 
tional office  building  and  a warehouse  at  headquarters  to  be  constructed  on 
land  now  owned  by  the  Government.  The  second  is  a request  for  $5,300,000  for 
the  construction  of  district  office  buildings  in  25  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Both  of  the  projects  would  be  financed  from  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  trust  funds. 

ADDITIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  FACILITIES 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  constructing  an  additional  office  building  and  a 
warehouse  at  the  Social  Security  headquarters  in  Woodlawn,  Md,  is  $9,179,000. 
The  1965  appropriation  estimate  covers  only  planning  costs;  the  balance  of 
$8,729,000  required  to  complete  the  project  will  be  requested  later. 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  national  headquarters  staff  is  now  housed 
in  a 10-story  administration  building  and  a 4-story  operations  building.  An 
extension  to  the  operations  building  will  be  completed  in  April  1964.  At  that 
time,  the  total  net  assignable  space  at  headquarters  will  be  1,271,300  square 
feet.  The  Administration  will  still  need  to  retain  104,758  square  feet  of  leased 
space,  principally  warehouse  space,  in  Baltimore. 

The  size  of  the  original  buildings  (957,000  net  assignable  square  feet)  and  their 
design  were  ba-sed  on  a space  directive  made  in  1953.  The  space  directive  took 
into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the  Administration  in  Baltimore  as  they 
existed  in  1953  plus  an  estimate  of  needs  for  expansion  for  a 10-year  period  taking 
into  account:  (1)  A normal  increase  in  workloads  due  to  population  expansion 
and  the  extension  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage  to  new  groups  of 
people;  and  (2)  savings  in  space  requirements  expected  to  be  made  through 
technological  advances  and  major  process  reengineering.  Since  that  time,  major 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  enlarged  the  program  principally 
by  the  addition  of  the  disability  program  have  made  the  original  building  inade- 
quate, requiring  first  construction  of  an  annex  to  the  operations  building  and 
more  recently  an  extension  to  the  annex. 

In  1961  when  funds  were  requested  for  enlarging  the  annex  it  was  expected 
that  this  would  make  minimum  provision  for  urgent  space  needs.  It  was  con- 
sidered prudent  to  defer  further  construction  plans  for  about  2 years,  when  a 
better  evaluation  could  be  made  of  long-term  space  needs. 

Our  new  construction  proposal  for  the  central  office  is  based  on  estimated 
space  requirements  for  the  next  10  years  under  the  existing  program.  Our 
current  requirements  plus  basic  workload  expansion  for  the  10-year  period 
ending  with  1974  computed  to  a need  by  that  time  of  243,000  additional  square 
feet  of  office  space,  exclusive  of  cafeteria  and  other  like  net  assignable  space. 
Taking  into  consideration  estimated  space  savings  that  can  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  technological  advances  and  process  reengineering  the  net  additional  space 
requirements  would  be  170,000  square  feet  of  office  space  by  1974.  There  would 
also  be  a need  for  100,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space. 

We  would  propose  to  construct  130,000  rather  than  the  full  170,000  square 
feet  of  office  space  leaving  the  additional  40,000  square  feet  for  construction 
later  in  the  10-year  period  while  the  building  is  in  use.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
initial  planning  and  design  not  only  make  structural  and  mechanical  provisions 
for  the  future  vertical  extension  but  also  provide  for  the  additional  40,000  square 
feet  of  office  space  scheduled  for  later  construction. 

Warehouse  space  totaling  75,450  square  feet  is  leased  in  two  separate  build- 
ings in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County  at  an  annual  rental  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $108,000.  Most  of  the  materials  handled  in  this  space  are  paper  forms 
shipped  to  the  more  than  600  Social  Security  Administration  offices  throughout 
the  Nation.  Reserve  storage  of  forms  and  other  materilas  is  also  provided  for 
headquarters  use.  All  of  the  warehouse  space  in  the  owned  buildings  is  needed 
for  day-to-day  supply  of  the  operations  in  headquarters. 

Warehouse  needs  will  increase  as  the  workload  and  headquarters  and  field 
staffs  increase.  Therefore,  these  warehousing  needs  and  the  interest  of  operation 
efficiency  and  economy  justify  the  construction  on  the  site  of  a separate  ware- 
house building  having  100,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  and  related  office  space. 
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DISTRICT  OFFICE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Social  Security  Administration  now  operates  more  than  600  district 
offices  throughout  the  country.  The  primary  function  of  these  offices  is  direct 
service  to  the  public.  Currently  about  30  million  visits  are  made  to  district 
offices  each  year  by  individuals  requiring  service.  Many  of  the  persons  visiting 
the  district  offices  are  handicapped  by  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age  or  by  a 
severe  disability. 

Simply  stated  our  aim  is  that  each  district  office  should  be  located  conveniently 
to  the  population  it  serves,  be  designed  for  accessibility  for  the  aged  and  the  handi- 
capped, provide  sufficient  parking  space  for  claimants  visiting  the  offices,  and  be 
large  enough  to  house  the  staff  without  crowding  and  to  permit  reasonably  private 
interviews. 

There  has  been  a rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  district  office  staffs  in  recent  years 
as  a result  of  major  legislative  changes  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program.  Largely  because  of  this  growth,  during  the  5-year  period  from 
1958  through  1962,  there  were  944  changes  in  space  occupied  by  district  offices 
including  449  changes  in  location.  Most  of  the  district  offices  now  occupy  rented 
commercial  space.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  in  many  locations  to  find 
adequate  commercial  space  of  the  type  necessary  to  meet  program  needs  and  with 
sufficient  adjacent  space  to  provide  for  needed  expansion  without  a change  in  the 
location  of  the  district  office.  Changes  in  location  are  not  only  costly  but  they 
confuse  the  public  as  to  where  they  should  go  to  get  account  numbers,  file  claims, 
or  bring  their  questions  and  problems  on  social  security. 

Because  of  the  problems  in  meeting  space  needs  through  rental  of  commercial 
space,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  long-term  district  office  needs  in  those  locations 
where  it  seems  to  be  most  appropriate  by  construction  on  sites  which  will  include 
necessary  room  for  future  expansion.  A preliminary  survey  of  current  occupancy 
of  district  offices  indicates  some  100  or  more  locations  where  it  would  be  desirable 
upon  expiration  of  current  leases,  to  meet  the  continuing  district  office  needs  by 
such  construction.  The  proposed  program  encompasses  the  acquisition  of  sites, 
design,  and  construction  of  25  of  these  district  offices  ranging  in  size  from  3,125 
to  13,000  square  feet  of  net  usable  office  space. 

In  selecting  the  locations  where  it  is  advantageous  and  feasible  to  construct 
district  office  buildings,  consideration  was  given  to  the  requirements  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  each  community.  N o locations  were  selected  for  construction 
of  a Social  Security  Administration  district  office  where  the  space  requirements  of 
all  agencies  at  that  location  would  better  be  filled  by  the  construction  of  a mul- 
tiple-agency building. 

Federal  construction  of  buildings  for  district  offices  using  trust  funds  is  a better 
and  more  economical  means  of  providing  district  office  space  than  is  leasing. 
Special  district  office  needs,  including  provisions  for  future  expansion,  can  be  more 
adequately  met,  costly  moves  will  be  eliminated,  operations  will  be  more  efficient 
and  general  overall  service  to  the  public  will  be  improved  by  Federal  construction. 
In  determining  the  construction  needs  of  district  offices,  provision  has  been  made 
for  10  years  of  normal  expansion  of  the  social  security  program.  Any  space  not 
utilized  by  SSA  during  this  expansion  period  could  be  made  available  in  the 
interim  to  other  Government  agencies. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  site  acquisitions,  design,  and  construction  of  the 
proposed  25  district  offices  is  $5,300,000.  A comparison  of  construction  costs  with 
the  cost  of  leasing  the  same  amount  of  space  over  the  useful  lifespan  of  these 
new  buildings  shows  savings  in  excess  of  $5.6  million  accruing  to  the  trust  fund. 

CLEARANCE  WITH  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEES 

The  construction  proposals  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  our  request  for  $5,750,000 
in  new  obligational  authority  in  fiscal  year  1965  will  also  be  reviewed  by  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Congress.  You  will,  of  course,  be  informed  of  the 
action  taken  by  these  committees. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  just  hit  the  highlights  if  that  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  go  ahead. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Ball.  The  salaries  and  expenses  for  all  of  the  organizational 
components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  which  are  financed 
out  of  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability  insurance  trust  funds  are 
covered  by  the  estimate  which  you  have  before  you  for  $330,370,000, 
which  includes  a $10  million  contingency  fund  that  is  available  only 
if  the  actual  receipt  of  workloads  exceeds  the  workload  estimates  that 
underlie  this  request. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Now,  in  summary,  the  request  provides  for  an  increase  of  only 
one-third  of  1 percent  in  manpower — that  is,  117  man-years — to  do 
3.6  percent  more  work  than  we  have  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
“Salaries  and  expenses”  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  requesting  new 
obligational  authority  for  new  construction,  both  at  the  headquarters 
in  Baltimore  and  at  a number  of  district  office  locations,  and  with  your 
permission,  I will  cover  that  in  a separate  statement. 

COVERAGE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  social  security  program  today  is  the  largest  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  in  the  world  and  it  continues  to 
grow  at  a very  rapid  rate.  The  breadth  of  coverage  that  we  have  in 
this  country  is  much  larger  than  in  many  countries.  We  cover,  as 
you  know,  self-employed  farm  operators,  domestic  workers,  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  even  the  Armed  Forces,  which  is  quite  unusual 
in  social  security  systems  like  this. 

The  program  provides  a first  line  of  defense  against  dependency 
now  for  just  about  all  Americans  by  assuring  benefits  to  individuals 
and  families  who  suffer  loss  of  income  when  workers  retire  or  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  or  when  the  major  earner  in  the 
family  dies.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  people  reaching  age  65  today 
are  eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ninety  percent? 

Mr.  Ball.  Ninety  percent  of  those  now  reaching  65.  This  has 
been  a very  rapid  growth. 

I remember  about  15  years  ago  when  I was  working  with  an  ad- 
visory council  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  social  security, 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  aged  had  this  protection. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  has  become  of  that  group  that  is  still  drawing 
welfare  up  in  the  70  bracket? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  are  about  2.2  million  nowon  welfare,  Mr.  Denton, 
among  the  aged,  and  about  800,000  of  that  group  are  also  getting 
social  security  benefits,  but  their  social  security  benefits  either  are  not 
high  enough  or  in  many  cases  they  have  to  turn  to  welfare  to  meet 
their  medical  care  costs. 

Mr.  Denton.  Only  1.2  million  are  drawing  welfare  then? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  about  1.4  million  are  drawing  welfare  without 
getting  any  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  the  still  unprotected  group. 
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I want  to  make  this  clear  to  you,  if  you  take  all  the  people  over  65,. 
about  82  percent  are  eligible  for  social  security.  But  the  point  I was 
making  was  that  of  those  who  are  becoming  65  today,  it  is  considerably 
higher;  that  is,  about  90  percent. 

You  see,  we  have  a group  of  unprotected  older  people,  many  are 
aged  widows  whose  husbands  died  before  the  program  was  extended 
to  their  occupations.  That  group  is  a very  old  group  and  gradually 
the  program  covers  a higher  and  higher  proportion  of  the  aged. 
Eventually  it  is  thought  that  up  to  98  percent  of  the  people  over  65 
will  have  protection  under  social  security. 

Now,  I think  it  is  better  known  that  this  program  is  already  paying 
such  a high  proportion  of  the  aged  population  than  that  it  is  paying 
a very  large  number  of  young  widows  and  children.  About  2.3 
million  young  widows  and  children  receive  a monthly  benefit  and 
about  1.5  million  are  getting  benefits  as  a result  of  the  disability  of 
the  breadwinner.  Now,  when  you  add  these  groups  to  the  15  million 
aged  62  or  more  and  their  children — because,  as  you  know,  there 
was  a reduction  in  age  of  first  eligibility  to  62  for  people  who  wanted 
to  claim  benefits  earlier  on  an  actuarially  reduced  basis — we  have  in 
total  over  19  million  persons  who  receive  a check  under  social  security 
every  month  now;  that  is,  about  1 out  of  every  10  Americans  are 
actually  drawing  benefits  at  this  time. 

If  you  look  at  the  program  in  terms  not  just  of  those  who  are 
getting  the  benefits  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  potential  protection, 
the  number  who  have  insurance  protection,  there  are  about  90  million 
persons  who  have  paid  in  long  enough  to  be  insured  for  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance.  About  52  million  had  paid  in  long  enough  to 
be  protected  for  the  disability  part. 

VOLUME  OF  WORK 

Now,  as  the  total  population  of  the  Nation  grows  and  the  proportion 
of  aged  within  that  population  increases,  the  volume  of  work  whicli 
needs  to  be  done  to  administer  the  social  security  program  grows — 
without  any  change  in  the  law  at  all,  just  inherent  factors  in  the  pro- 
gram cause  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  that  must  be  done. 

Just  to  illustrate  that,  as  I indicated  earlier,  we  are  paying  every 
month  now  19  million  beneficiaries,  but  before  this  calendar  year  is 
out,  there  will  be  over  20  million  beneficiaries  every  month,  and  all  the 
postadjudication  work  and  changes  in  the  listing  of  beneficiaries  that 
have  to  be  made  is  derivative  from  that  increased  number  of  people 
that  are  on  the  roll. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  there  will  be  close  to  21  million  people  drawing 
benefits  and  the  payments  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  $16.7  billion  a 
year,  with  income  in  that  year  quite  closely  balanced  with  outgo. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

Now,  to  turn  to  just  a couple  of  highlights,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
lation to  the  administration  of  the  program.  We  have  made  a number 
of  improvements  in  the  operations  this  past  year  that  we  are  very 
happy  about  and  we  are  continuing  to  seek  further  improvements. 
The  ones  I would  like  to  call  particularly  to  your  attention  are  im- 
provements in  the  processing  of  the  disability  work. 
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We  have  very  substantially  reduced  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes 
to  get  a disability  claim  through  the  initial  disability  determination 
process.  The  figures  on  that  are  that  for  about  half  the  claims  which 
are  of  the  simpler  type,  where  the  State  agency  does  not  have  to  de- 
velop additional  evidence — those  in  which  the  individual  himself 
can  present  enough  evidence  to  make  a determination — for  those,  the 
average  time  was  reduced  from  85  days  in  January  of  1963  to  57  days 
in  November. 

Now,  if  you  take  all  of  the  initial  disability  claims,  the  ones  for 
which  further  development  is  needed  as  well,  the  average  for  the 
whole  group  was  reduced  by  19  days  during  this  period. 

In  the  hearings  process,  which  has  been  one  of  our  most  troublesome 
operational  jobs  where  the  backlogs  have  been  large  and  the  processing 
time  has  been  much  longer  than  was  satisfactory,  we  have  in  this 
past  year  reduced  the  average  time  from  the  filing  of  an  appeal  to  a 
determination  by  3 months.  In  December  1962,  it  was  232  days — in 
November  of  1963,  the  average  was  reduced  to  139  days. 

Now,  I do  not  at  all  believe  that  139  is  low  enough.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  push  that  on  down  to  a goal  of  something  under  3 months 
for  the  average  hearing. 

This  is  a result  to  a very  considerable  extent  of  the  reduction  in 
the  overall  pending  loads  in  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 
We  have  cut  the  pending  about  in  half  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
from  over  12,000  to  now  6,500  pending  across  the  country.  About 
87  percent  of  the  appeals  are  in  the  disability  area. 

INCREASES  REQUESTED  FOR  1965 

Now,  our  request  for  1965,  Mr.  Chairman,  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $12,470,000  over  estimated  1964  obligations.  Approximately 
$10.4  million  of  the  increase  is  for  the  Social  Security  Administration’s 
own  operations  and  $2  million  for  advances  to  State  agencies  for 
making  disability  determinations.  Mandatory  payroll  costs  ac- 
count for  $8.5  million  of  the  $10.4  million  increase.  The  remaining. 
$1.9  million,  which  is  of  course  the  net  of  many  pluses  and  minuses, 
covers  the  processing  of  the  3.6  percent  workload  increase  as  well  as 
all  other  added  costs  of  administration. 

The  increase  in  advances  to  State  agencies,  the  $2  million  I re- 
ferred to,  is  required  to  handle  a 5.4-percent  increase  in  disability 
cases,  additional  development  work  in  disability  claims,  and  manda- 
tory salary  increases  for  State  agency  personnel. 

The  manpower  needs  of  35,703  man-years  reflected  in  this  budget 
provide  for  an  increase  in  man-years  of  only  one-twelfth  the  workload 
increase.  If  manpower  needs  and  personal  service  costs  for  1965 
had  been  computed  at  the  1963  productivity,  the  estimates  would 
have  required  an  additional  2,700  man-years  and  $16.8  million. 

We  are  relying  on  planned  improvement  in  operating  methods 
plus  a better  trained  and  more  stable  staff  to  permit  us  to  achieve 
these  budget  savings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $317.9  million  and  the  request  for 
1965  is  $330*370,000,  an  increase  of  $12,470,000  and  753  positions. 
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BACKLOG  OF  WORK 

You  just  gave  us  the  status  of  your  backlog  of  work.  Did  you 
cover  all  backlogs? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  concentrating  on  the 
disability  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  just  disability.  What  is  the  status  of  your 
backlog  of  work,  then?  Is  it  about  normal  or  do  you  have  some 
trouble  spots? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  it  is  about  normal  for  this  time  of  year  in 
the  OASI  claims  and  we  do  not  really  consider  them  to  be  trouble 
spots,  although  this  is  always  the  seasonal  peak.  We  are  starting  to 
cut  into  that  backlog  just  about  now. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  ENUMERATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Within  the  overall  budget,  you  have  a rather  sub- 
stantial decrease  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  enumeration  proj- 
ect that  we  discussed  some  last  year.  This  decrease  is  $1,572,000. 
How  much  have  you  spent  so  far? 

Mr.  Ball.  I believe  that  overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6  million  for  all  parts  of  that  project.  We  are  not  asking 
for  additional  money  in  1965;  1964  is  supposed  to  wind  that  reim- 
bursement up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
reimbursed  you? 

Mr.  Ball.  They  have  not  reimbursed  us  at  all  yet,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  idea  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  project,  when  the  actual  costs 
are  known,  to  come  with  a special  request  for  reimbursement  of  the 
trust  fund  for  the  full  amount. 

I may  be  in  error  on  the  first  point.  I think  maybe  they  did  reim- 
burse us  for  the  work  in  the  first  year,  which  was  the  issuance  of 
numbers  to  Federal  civil  service  employees,  plus  a relatively  small 
part  of  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  they  were  expected  to  reimburse  you. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  originally  made  a request  and,  as  I remember 
the  way  it  developed,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Senate  committee,  they 
indicated  a reluctance  to  make  the  appropriation  at  that  time,  and 
instead  suggested  that  we  wait  and  keep  track  of  the  actual  costs, 
and  then  that  the  trust  fund  be  reimbursed  for  the  amount  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  project.  That  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
committee,  I believe. 

Air.  Fogarty.  I assume  you  are  going  to  include  interest  when  you 
finally  get  to  the  point  of  billing  them? 

Air.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  very  alert  to  the  protection  of  the 
trust  fund,  Air.  Chairman,  and  certainly  will  include  interest. 

Air.  Fogarty.  Apparently  this  is  true,  but  many  people  think  just 
because  it  is  a trust  fund,  almost  any  expenditure  is  all  right. 

Air.  Ball.  We  feel  just  the  opposite,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  consider 
that  since  the  funds  are  made  up  of  contributions  of  employers  and 
employees  to  their  own  security,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
administrative  costs  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
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SCREENING  TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  it  looks  to  me,  from  what  you  say  on  page  19,  that  they  are 
doing  a rather  poor  job  for  you.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  to 
spend  66.5  man-years  to  screen  the  tax  returns? 

You  say  on  page  19  that  this  project  involved  the  use  of  temporary 
employees  to  screen  tax  returns  from  self-employed  individuals  for  the 
years  1957-59  to  locate  schedules  which  had  not  been  forwarded  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
About  $7  million  in  receipts  to  the  trust  fund  will  be  recovered  by  this 
project. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  We  have,  of  course,  called  this  to  their  attention. 

I might  explain,  first,  what  the  problem  has  been.  In  the  filing  of 
the  income  tax  return,  there  is  a schedule  C for  filing  your  payment  of 
self-employment,  the  social  security  return.  This  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  credit  people’s  benefits.  Now,  if  the  clerks  in  the  district 
office  of  Internal  Revenue  fail  to  remove  that  schedule  and  send  it  to 
us,  the  individual  does  not  get  credit  for  his  social  security,  even 
though  he  has  gone  ahead  and  paid  the  tax,  and  the  trust  funds  do 
not  get  credit  for  those  taxes. 

We  are  disturbed  to  find  a rather  substantial  number — •particularly 
in  the  first  years  after  coverage  had  been  extended  to  self-employed — - 
that  there  were  a substantial  number  where  they  had  not  detached 
this  self-employment  return. 

So  we  went  into  the  GSA  record  centers  where  the  old  returns  had 
been  filed  and,  on  the  basis  of  a pilot  study,  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  would  be  very  worthwhile  to  go  through  and  screen  those  returns. 
The  result  has  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  years  since  1950, 
the  time  of  extension  of  coverage  to  the  self-employed  up  through 
1956,  through  this  screening  process,  we  have  picked  up  $15  million 
worth  of  taxes  for  credit  to  the  trust  funds.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
$550  million  in  earnings  for  individuals  to  get  credit  on  for  their 
benefit  accounts.  And  in  1957  to  1959,  the  comparable  figures  are 
$7  million  in  taxes,  with  $210  million  in  earnings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  not  supposed  to  screen  these  returns? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  supposed  to  detach  the  self-employed 
form  when  it  is  originally  filed.  They  ought  not  to  have  to  screen  it. 
They  ought  not  to  have  to  go  to  the  General  Services  record  storage 
in  order  to  screen  it.  The  procedure  provides  for  removing  this  form 
during  the  initial  process.  The  need  to  screen  results  from  a failure 
to  carry  out  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  being  paid  from  the  trust  fund  for  collecting 
these  taxes? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  They  make  a claim  against  the  trust  fund  after 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  Ball.  My  memory  is  I think  it  is  about  $30  million  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  already  recovered  this  $7  million? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  1957-59  returns  are  in  process  at  the  present  time, 
Air.  Chairman.  What  we  have  recovered  is  the  $15  million  I re- 
ferred to  up  through  1956. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  did  it  cost  you? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Futterman  can  explain. 

Mr.  Futterman.  About  $270,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ball.  I might  add,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  they  had  done  a first-class  job,  this  would  not  be 
necessary,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have,  of  course, 
had  several  conferences  with  them  and  it  is  our  impression  that  the 
current  work  they  are  doing  in  this  area  is  much  improved  over  the 
past. 

IMPROVED  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  have  you  reduced  what  your  budget 
would  otherwise  be  due  to  increased  production? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  reduction  as  a result  of  improved  productivity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  $7,285,218. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  this  compare  with  last  year?  Is  it  not 
going  up  every  year? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  reduction,  I mean.  Because  of  increased 

Mr.  Ball.  The  absolute  dollars,  of  course,  have  gone  up.  As  I 
remember  the  percentage  increase,  we  made  a productivity  improve- 
ment in  1964  over  1963  of  4 percent,  and  this  budget  provides  for 
another  3-plus  percent  productivity  improvement  in  1965  over  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  all  but  a very  small  percentage  of  the  requested 
increase  is  made  up  of  mandatory  costs  and  increase  in  workload  that 
is  mathematically  predictable  under  current  law;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

DISABILITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  an  increase  of  about  $2  million  for  ad- 
vances to  States  for  the  disability  program.  This  has  been  a little 
controversial.  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  necessity  for  this 
increase  and  tell  us  about  any  special  problems  you  have? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  A major  part  of  that  increase  of  $2  million, 
specifically  $1,287,937  of  it,  is  for  an  increase  in  work  units;  that  is  a 
5.4-percent  increase  related  to  the  volume  of  disability  work.  The 
additional  amount  is  partly  for  higher  salary  costs  in  the  States. 
They  have  had  some  mandatory  increases  similar  to  the  Federal 
Government,  so  part  of  it  is  for  that.  But  there  is  also  a processing 
change  that  we  believe  will  be  a substantial  improvement,  that  is,  to 
get  from  the  State  agency  in  borderline  cases  of  disability  further 
development  of  the  vocational  factors  as  distinct  from  the  medical 
factors. 

The  court  decisions  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  have 
emphasized  more  and  more  a responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  making  a denial  to  explore  in  more  specific  terms  about 
the  particular  individual,  the  kind  of  jobs  such  a person  could  hold, 
given  his  handicap,  his  age,  and  his  experience.  We  are  putting 
more  emphasis  with  the  State  agencies  first  of  course,  getting  just  as 
good  medical  information  as  they  did  before,  but  on  the  close  cases 
to  also  ask  doctors,  and  other  specialists,  to  make  a rather  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  residual  work  capacity  of  this  individual  related  to 
real  jobs  in  the  labor  market.  This  type  of  development  will  result 
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in  an  increase  in  the  handling  of  some  of  these  claims  and  that  part 
of  the  increased  State  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  $613,000. 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  you  are  making  some  real  progress  in  your 
rehabilitation  program  from  1962  on. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  As  you  remember,  the  basic  process  there  is  that 
the  law  requires  us  to  refer  for  rehabilitation  any  individuals  who 
apply  for  disability  benefits.  That  is  not  just  those  who  are  allowed, 
but  aJso  those  who  apply  and  are  denied.  On  a percentage  basis,  the 
number  who  actually  are  rehabilitated  is  quite  low.  It  is  a low  per- 
centage; but  it  is  a percentage  of  a large  number  and  we  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  around  23,000  people  have  been  rehabili- 
tated and  put  back  to  work  since  the  beginning  of  this  disability 
program  by  reason  of  this  referral  to  State  agencies  of  rehabilitation . 

Mr.  Denton.  How  many? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  23,000.  That  includes — — - 

Mr.  Fogarty.  My  table  says  about  27,000. 

Mr.  Futterman.  26,900  is  the  most  current  figure  we  have. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now  that,  of  course,  includes  not  only  those  who  are 
found  eligible  for  payment,  but  also  those  who  have  applied  and  been 
turned  down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  place  in  the  record  the  updated  statement 
on  annual  costs  and  on  rehabilitation. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


State  agency  operations,  1955-65 


Fiscal  year 

Funds 
advanced 
to  State 
agencies 

Number  of 
cases  for 
which 

consultative 
medical 
examinations 
purchased  i 

Medical 
examination 
cost  per  case 

1955.  

$709, 221 

None 

1956 

1,  676,  443 

846 

$17. 48 

1957 

4,  457, 053 
7, 342, 143 
11, 239, 697 
14, 070, 648 
18,  686, 867 
22, 329,  723 
22,  534, 901 
25, 304,  293 
27,  287, 000 

13, 793 
68, 365 

23.  71 

1958.  

26.41 

1959 

95, 198 
149, 116 
186,  513 

30.  96 

I960  

36.00 

1961 

39. 07 

1962 

227, 085 

42.60 

1963 

211,  782 
220, 075 
232, 098 

45. 19 

1964  estimate ...  ...  . 

46.00 

1965  estimate 

46.00 

1 Because  of  variations  in  ordering  and  billing  practices  among  medical  sources  or  among  State  agencies,  fo 
the  sake  of  producing  comparable  data  from  State  to  State,  agencies  do  not  report  the  actual  number  of  con 
■sultative  examinations  purchased  but  rather  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  examinations  were  pur 
phased. 
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Disability  program  rehabilitation  data,1  1962-63 


Number  of 
applicants 
called  to  the 
attention  of 
State  VR 
agencies 
during 
period 

Number 
accepted  for 
services  2 

Number 

rehabili- 

tated 

Fiscal  year  1962.  _ 

Fiscal  year  1963  _ _ 

519, 643 
454,  700 
2, 693, 300 

12, 505 
12, 130 
69, 600 

4,657 
5,  700 
26, 900 

Cumulative  through  June  1963  _ 

1 Because  of  changes  in  the  data  collection  system  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  data  are  not  available 
for  each  single  fiscal  year  on  a comparable  basis. 

2 Includes  both  applicants  newly  accepted  as  a result  of  referral  and  individuals  already  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion rolls. 

IMPROVED  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  requesting  over  half  a million  dollars  for 
improved  public  service.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  and  why  do  you 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  public  service? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I ask  for  identification  of  that 
item?  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  major  part  of  this  item  is 
this  matter  I have  already  referred  to  of  the  increased  vocational 
development  for  disability  determinations.  The  other  part  relates 
to  the  system  we  have  established  for  more  rapid  location  of  claims 
cases  in  the  disability  area.  When  there  is  an  inquiry  from  the  pub- 
lic or  from  Congress,  we  have  a better  case  control  system  now  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  locate  those  claims  very  quickly. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  you  have  an  increase  of  about  $1  million  for 
administration  which  will  cover  mandatory  costs  and  61  new  positions. 
You  do  not  have  any  new  programs  or  basic  changes  in  the  programs, 
so  why  do  you  need  these  positions? 

Mr.  Ball.  Those  positions,  Mr.  Chairman,  mainly  are  increases 
in  staff  jobs  that  go  along  with  the  increased  workload  that  we  have 
in  the  measurable  part. 

They  are  such  matters  as  personnel  operations,  they  are  also 
other  types  of  service  increase  jobs;  but  it  does  include  12  more 
positions  in  research  into  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  developing  an  evaluation  of  how  the  social  security  pro- 
gram might  better  perform  its  role  in  meeting  the  problems  of  in- 
security. 

There  are  four  additional  positions  in  the  general  area  of  statistics 
and  I believe  two  in  actuarial  service.  I could  introduce  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  like,  the  full  statement  that  I 
have  here  in  front  of  me. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Position  Increases  Budgeted  for  Administration  (Activity  6) 

The  61  additional  positions  requested  for  administration  (activity  6)  are  for  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  establish  an  internal  audit  function  in  the  Division  of  Field  Operations, 
which  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  regional  and  district  office  operations  (nine 
positions),  and  to  strengthen  the  internal  audit  function  in  other  organizational 
components  of  SSA  (two  positions). 
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2.  To  eliminate  extensive  overtime  now  required  to  handle  the  increased  volume 
and  complexity  of  inquiries  from  the  public  which  are  addressed  to  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary,  DHEW,  and  are  referred  to 
headquarters,  SSA  for  reply  (six  positions) . 

3.  To  broaden  the  long-range  research  program  to  include  studies  concerned 
with  changing  social  needs,  the  extent  and  forms  of  poverty  and  insecurity  and  the 
possible  effect  of  social  security  measures  on  the  economy  (three  positions) . 

4.  To  analyze  and  publish  data  gathered  in  the  National  Survey  of  All  Aged  and 
to  initiate  new  program  studies  on  such  subjects  as  the  relationship  of  private 
pension  plans  and  social  security,  the  sources  of  income  and  changes  in  income  over 
time  for  persons  in  different  age  and  occupation  groups  and  in  family  units,  and 
the  economic  situation  of  persons  denied  disability  benefits  (five  positions) . 

5.  To  conduct  a thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  SSA  statistical  activities 
and  to  develop  more  effective  procedures  for  obtaining  and  compiling  data  for  use 
in  research  and  analytical  studies  (four  positions). 

6.  To  handle  the  increased  volume  of  work  in  personnel  management,  employee 
development,  procurement,  real  property  management,  printing  and  graphic 
services  and  all  other  administrative  services,  a net  increase  of  20  positions  is  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1965  (the  net  effect  of  36  additional  positions  required  less  a 
16-position  decrease  to  be  accomplished  during  fiscal  year  1964  as  a result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  payroll  functions  of  the  OASI  payment  centers  to  the  Office  of  the 
the  Secretary,  DHEW).  The  increase  in  work  in  administrative  services  in 
fiscal  year  1965  is  related  to  the  total  increase  of  753  in  SSA  positions  budgeted 
for  1965,  the  larger  number  of  district  offices  to  be  serviced  in  1965,  the  increased 
demands  of  fair  employment  activities  and  union-management  relations,  and 
greater  emphasis  on  employee  development  and  placement  to  achieve  better 
manpower  utilization. 

7.  To  develop  an  operational  research  capability  within  SSA  and  to  provide 
adequate  staff  for  experiments  in  and  implementation  of  systems  changes  growing 
out  of  the  operations  research  program  and  further  application  of  integrated 
data  processing  to  the  claims  process  (four  positions). 

8.  To  meet  increased  demands  for  actuarial  estimates  and  studies  for  program 
evaluation  and  planning  purposes  (three  positions) . 

9.  To  permit  a reduction  in  overtime  used  in  1964  to  perform  necessary  clerical 
services  to  provide  statistical  data  for  program  and  management  purposes  (five 
positions) . 

APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  will  you  explain  the  change  you  are  requesting 
in  the  appropriation  language? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  change  in  the  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  allow 
us  to  draw  currently  for  administrative  expenses  from  the  disability 
fund. 

At  the  present  time,  the  procedure  is  that  administrative  expenses 
of  the  whole  program,  both  old-age  and  survivors  and  disability,  comes 
from  the  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  trust  fund  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  is  a settling  up.  This  results  in  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year,  if  you  look  at  the  condition  of  the  disability  fund,  you 
have  an  overstatement  of  its  assets;  and  if  you  look  at  the  OASI 
funds,  you  have  a slight  understatement  of  its  assets.  We  are  asking 
for  permission  really  from  the  standpoint  of  good  accounting  to  have 
the  administrative  expenses  drawn  from  each  fund  as  they  apply 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  basic  law  provides  for  such  authority. 

Checkwriting 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  before  we  go  on  to  construction,.  I would  like  to 
take  up  one  more  matter. 

When  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  we  discussed  this  matter  of  check- 
writing  with  your  people  at  the  payment  center  in  some  detail.  It 
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has  always  seemed  a little  strange  to  me  that  you  did  not  write  the 
checks  yourselves,  but  after  going  into  some  of  the  details,  it  seems 
almost  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  a rather  long  and 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know. 

You  do  all  the  processing  right  up  to  checkwriting,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  even  prepare  the  tape  that  goes  into  the 
checkwriting  machine? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  prepare  a tape  that  corrects,  brings  up  to  date,  a 
tape  that  the  Treasury  uses  to  write  the  checks,  so  technically  I 
guess  I would  have  to  say  that  they  maintain  the  tape  that  actually 
writes  the  check,  but  we  furnish  them  one  that  changes  that  to  an 
updated  tape. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  that  is  where  the  work  is. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  just  exactly,  what  does  the  Treasury  Dis- 
bursing Office  do? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  their  function  is  to  actually  write  these  checks  on 
the  basis  of  the  information,  as  you  have  suggested,  which  we  give 
them.  Then  they  have  the  job  of  reconciliation  of  the  checks  upon 
return.  And  of  course,  if  there  are  situations,  as  there  always  are,  in 
which  after  a check  has  been  written  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is 
returned — the  individual  is  no  longer  entitled  to  it — they  have  control 
over  the  cancellation  of  those  checks  and  the  issuance  of  any  new 
checks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  all  you  can  think  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I think  that,  in  very  broad  terms,  describes  their 
function. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a pretty  simple  job,  is  it  not,  compared  to 
what  you  do? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I think  that  the  actual  writing  and  issuing  of  the 
checks  and  the  making  of  the  changes  after  they  have  been  written  is 
the  smaller  part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  they  do  this,  who  pays  for  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  a charge  back  against  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  the  charges  to  you  calculated? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  I will  have  to  ask  someone  else  if  he  knows  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Futterman.  I do  not  have  very  recent  information,  I have 
not  looked  into  it  recently,  but  I assume  it  is  done  as  it  was  in  the 
past  on  a unit-cost  basis,  so  much  per  check. 

They  know  how  much  it  costs  them  to  write  a check  and  they  apply 
it  to  the  volume.  We  provide  them  with  estimates  of  the  volume  of 
checks  for  their  budget.  Then  on  the  basis  of  actual  figures,  they 
make  the  final 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  “unit  cost?”  Unit  cost  for 
what  it  cost  them  to  write  all  the  checks? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Or  just  those  for  the  OASI? 

Mr.  Futterman.  1 am  not  exactly  clear  at  this  time  whether  the 
unit  cost  relates  to  the  cost  of  writing  a social  security  check  or  is  the 
average  cost  of  writing  all  types  of  checks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  supplied:) 
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The  average  Treasury  cost  per  check  overall,  was  estimated  at  3.5  cents  for 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  unit  cost  of  SSA  checks  was  budgeted  at  3.19 
cents. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  are  not,  you  can  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Futterman.  I know  at  one  time,  they  did  charge  us  at  the 
average  cost. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  for  everything? 

Mr.  Futterman.  That  is  right.  At  the  time  the  Committee  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  looked  into  it,  that  was  the  procedure. 

I am  not  sure  sure  whether  it  has  changed  since.  Mr.  Kelly  may 
know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  same  system. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  this  not  result  in  charging  more  than  it 
actually  costs  to  write  your  checks? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman — — - 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  told  that  it  does,  so  you  go  ahead  from 
there. 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  time  that  this  committee  that  Mr.  Futterman 
referred  to  looked  into  this  question,  the  procedures  were  basically 
punchcard  procedures  in  both  agencies.  At  that  time,  the  conclusion 
was  that  it  cost  us  about  $1  million  more  to  have  the  Treasury  write 
them  than  if  we  had  done  it  ourselves,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  concluded  that,  looked  at  from  an  overall  Government 
standpoint,  there  was  a saving  of,  as  I remember  it,  a little  over 
$100,000  by  having  the  Disbursing  Office  include  our  volume  in  their 
process. 

Now,  since  then,  the  fact  that  both  agencies  have  adopted  electronic 
data  processing  has  changed  the  situation  very  materially.  I do  not 
really  think  that  at  this  time  I could,  in  all  truth,  argue  that  we  would 
do  the  job  significantly  cheaper  if  we  were  to  actually  perform  it 
ourselves. 

The  things  that  the  Disbursing  Office  does  for  us,  would  largely 
have  to  be  done  now  even  though  we  did  it,  and  as  you  suggest  it  is 
not  a big  remaining  operation.  We  maintain  the  records  and  they  do 
not  now  maintain  a duplicate  record.  They  wait  for  us  to  give  them 
an  updating  tape. 

In  the  early  days,  the  reason  there  was  that  $1  million  cost  to  us 
was  there  was  a real  duplication  of  recordkeeping  and  an  individual 
correction  of  accounts  between  the  two  agencies.  That  has  been 
eliminated. 

I would  say  that  even  though  I think  it  would  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
very  hard  to  price  out  a saving,  that  there  might  well  be  over  time — 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  one  agency  had  responsibility  for  the 
whole  process — probably  some  improvements,  though  I think  minor, 
in  processing  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  sure  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I have  a pretty  good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  not  any  possibility  of  large  savings  in  such  a transfer  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  additional  positions  are  you  requesting 
for  research? 

Mr.  Ball.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  might  be  a pretty  good  field  to  do  some  research 
in. 
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COST  TO  TRUST  FUND 

In  your  figures  that  you  gave  us,  in  this  other  study  that  was  made, 
it  cost  the  trust  fund  $1  million? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  way  the  study  came  out,  the  trust  fund  actually 
lost  $1  million  under  the  old  processes  and  the  trust  fund  would  have 
been  better  off,  according  to  the  estimates  of  that  committee,  by 
that  amount  if  we  had  written  our  own  checks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government,  as  a whole,  according  to  their  estimates,  would 
have  been  worse  off  by  about  $1  million  plus  $100,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean,  the  Government  as  a whole? 
The  trust  fund  should  not  subsidize  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir.  I much  prefer  to  look  at  it  completely 
separately. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  there  is  another  way  of  stating  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is,  the  study  concluded  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  would  be  able  to  do  the  job  $1  million  cheaper  than 
they  were  being  billed  to  do  it,  but  with  this  volume,  the  total  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  do  the  job  cheaper  than  it  would  have  done  it  in 
two  separate  bites  or  multiple  bites. 

The  problem  which  then  arose  was  whether  or  not  the  total  cost 
to  the  Government  was  being  equitably  distributed  between  general 
funds  and  between  trust  funds.  A request  was  made  for  redistribu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  made.  Therefore,  the  trust  fund  was,  in  our 
judgment,  overcharged  for  the  service.  But  you  could  correct  the 
overcharging  of  the  trust  fund  without  transferring  the  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  this  study  made? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  was  back  in  1957. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  has  the  trust  been  overcharged  since 
1957? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  switch  to  this  other  method  of  processing 
occurred 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  give  me  an  answer  to  the  question,  I 
asked? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  my  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  around  $4  to  $5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  all  since  1957? 

NEW  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  my  point  is  that  when  we  adopted  electronic 
data  processing  in  both  agencies,  this  excess  cost  just  about  dis- 
appeared. The  cost  arose  in  the  way  we  used  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  an  annual  basis,  how  much  are  you  subsidizing 
the  Treasury  Disbursing  Office  operations  through  this  payment? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  under  present  processing  methods,  Mr. 
Chairman,  really  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  under  present  processing  methods,  Mr. 
Chairman,  really  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  not  sure  there  is  not  a very  slight  amount,  but 
we  are  not  able  to  put  our  finger  on  processes  that  we  would  eliminate 
if  we  now  took  it  over.  We  have  been  into  this,  I might  say,  with 
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some  sympathy  for  the  point  of  view  of  doing  the  checkwriting,  but 
the  situation  is  really  now  substantially  different  than  it  was  when 
we  argued  strongly  for  this  in  the  past. 

TRANSLATING  TAPES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  other  inefficiency  in  San  Francisco  is  that  after 
the  payment  center  prepares  the  final  tapes,  they  have  to  be  converted 
to  other  tapes  because  the  disbursing  office  has  a different  type  of 
automatic  data  processing  system. 

I do  not  know  a great  deal  about  these  machines,  but  you  have  to 
buy  other  equipment  to  translate  the  tapes.  That  is  not  a good  word, 
“translate.” 

Mr.  Futterman.  It  is  a good  word  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I do  not  think  we  could  attribute  this  to  the  Treasury.  The  machines 
we  have  out  in  the  payment  centers  are  RCA  machines.  The  machines 
that  do  the  large-volume  operations  for  the  benefit  payment  work 
located  in  Baltimore  are  IBM  machines.  For  our  own  purposes,  we 
need  to  translate  the  tapes,  so  that  the  work  done  on  the  RCA  ma- 
chines in  the  payment  centers  can  be  handled  in  Baltimore  by  the 
large-scale  computer  that  we  have  there. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  disbursing  offices  also  use  IBM  equip- 
ment, so  they  profit  from  this  translation  which  we  would  have  needed 
to  make  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Up  until  about  a year  ago,  it  is  true  that  the  Treasury 
had  machines  for  the  purpose  of  translating  our  tapes,  but  this  is  no 
longer  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  a study  made  of  it  by  our 
own  people.  You  seem  to  be  presenting  the  Treasury’s  side  of  this. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  tried  to  get  all  the  equipment 
run  on  the  same  type  of  tape,  same  as  nuts  and  bolts.  Years  ago  you 
had  various  types  of  threads,  right,  left  turn,  and  so  forth.  This  was 
standardized.  It  would  be  easier  for  all  of  us  concerned,  cheaper,  to 
standardize  your  tapes,  get  IBM,  RCA,  get  all  the  same  type  tapes. 

Mr.  Futterman.  You  have  to  do  more  than  standardize  the  physi- 
cal characteristics:  the  same  size  and  so  forth.  You  would  also  have 
to  use  a common  language  and  common  programing  techniques.  The 
vendors  all  have  different  ones. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  have  to  get  together  on  it. 

Mr.  Futterman.  There  has  to  be  a translation  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  vendors  have  to  get  together  on  the  t}^pe  of  tape 
they  would  use. 

Mr.  Futterman.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  in  this  country 
for  a number  of  years.  It  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Get  after  the  Commission  to  push  it  a little  more. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INEFFICIENCIES  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  other  inefficiencies  are  the  result  of  this 
system? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  mean  of  having  the  Treasury  Department  write 
these  checks  as  against  us?  Well,  as  I suggested  earlier,  I think  the 
main  advantage  of  our  having  the  total  job  would  be  that  with  one 
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agency  responsible  and  the  entire  process  being  focused  solely  on  social 
security  checks,  I have  some  confidence  that,  over  time,  we  would  be 
able  to  make  desirable  changes  in  the  total  system.  Not  having  to 
negotiate  such  changes  with  another  agency,  which  is  also  looking  at 
its  responsibility  for  writing  veterans’  checks  or  writing  other  checks, 
increases  the  chances  of  improvements. 

I would  think  we  might  be  able  to  save  as  much  as  a day  or  so  in 
processing  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  service? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  it  was  integrated  right  in  our  process  and  you  do  not 
have  to  go  down  the  street  and  work  with  another  agency,  I think 
there  would  be  a slight  saving  in  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  service? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  main  aspect  of  the  improvement  in  service 
would  be  this  improvement,  slight  improvement  in  processing  time. 
I think  that  would  be  the  main  thing.  Particularly  perhaps  in  returned 
checks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  mentioned  the  problem  regarding  returned 
checks  when  we  were  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  I think  we  have  handled  the  great  bulk  of 
this  problem  by  changes  in  our  process  and  are  now  handling  these 
situations  quite  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I would  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I do  believe  there  would  be  some  improvements, 
in  our  writing  our  own  checks.  I am  merely  emphasizing  that  possible 
improvements  are  nothing  of  the  magnitude  that  was  true  back  a 
few  years  ago,  when  we  were  really  recommending  strongly  that  this 
function  be  transferred  to  us. 

I think  that  the  switch  to  automatic  data  processing  and  the 
elimination  of  the  duplicate  recordkeeping  has  eliminated  most  of  the 
advantage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  law  that  requires  this  sort  of  system? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  1933  Executive  order,  I believe,  gave  the  authority 
to  the  Disbursing  Office.  It  is  Executive  Order  6166. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Please  prepare  a summary  of  past  studies  of  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Resume  of  the  History  of  Consideration  of  Whether  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Should  Write  Its  Own  Checks 

Executive  Order  6166,  dated  June  30,  1933,  authorized  the  centralization  of  the 
function  of  preparing  and  issuing  checks,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  the  Division 
of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department.  A considerable  time  after  the  centrali- 
zation was  accomplished,  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
some  of  the  agencies  involved  expressed  the  view  that  economies  could  be  achieved 
if  certain  large  volume  check-issuing  operations  were  decentralized  and  integrated 
with  the  accounting  and  other  administrative  operations  of  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  program  authorizing  the  payments.  In  response  to  these  claims  the 
Treasury  Department  initiated  a survey  on  July  30,  1952, 1 to  consider  whether 
economies  would  be  achieved  by  decentralization  in  those  agencies  having  a large 

1 July  30,  1952:  Excerpt,  from  Treasury  Division  memorandum  of  July  30,  1952,  printed  in  transcript  of 
hearings  on  January  25, 1957,  before  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Tax:  Court  Appropriations : 

“As  a basis  for  developing  any  potentialities  which  may  exist  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  working  group 
will  initially  be  limited  to  two  selected  agencies,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  The  report  on  these  two  agencies  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 31,  1952.  When  this  is  done  a determination  will  be  made  as  to  the  other  agencies  to  be  covered. 

“The  review  committee  will  complete  its  analysis  of  the  working  group’s  findings  by  November  15, 1952, 
following  which  a decision  will  be  made  as  to  the  further  agencies  to  be  covered  by  the  survey  and  any  other 
action  program  for  the  future.” 
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volume  of  checks.  Initially,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  were  selected  for  study.  The  Veterans’  Administration 
was  later  included. 

On  September  23,  1954, 2 Secretary  of  Treasury  Humphrey  delegated  the 
disbursing  function  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  asked  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
consideration  to  the  integration  of  the  disbursing  function  with  administrative 
and  accounting  functions.  In  a letter  dated  October  8,  1954, 3 Representative 
John  Taber,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  decision  to  decentralize  disbursement  had  finally  been  reached. 
However,  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the  Treasury  Department  felt  that 
further  study  should  be  conducted.  Mr.  George  Harvey,  clerk  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  objected  to  further  study  and  pressed  for  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  the  function.  After  some  discussions  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  plans  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  function  in  one  of  the  six 
Social  Security  Administration  payment  centers  as  a pilot  project.  The  dis- 
bursing functions  for  OASI  beneficiaries  serviced  by  the  Birmingham  Payment 
Center  were  transferred  to  that  payment  center,  and  the  remaining  disbursement 
functions  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Birmingham  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  This  transfer  took  place  on  July  1,  1955. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  undertook  the  disbursing  function  at  the 
Birmingham  Payment  Center  with  the  understanding  that  this  was  a permanent 
transfer  of  function  and  that  the  Birmingham  operation  was  to  serve  as  a pilot 
for  subsequent  decentralization  to  other  payment  centers.  However,  when 
DHEW’s  Secretary  Folsom  on  November  21,1955,  requested  Secretary  Humphrey 
to  sign  a formal  delegation  of  the  disbursing  function  to  the  Birmingham  Payment 
Center  and  also  asked  that  a firm  decision  be  reached  as  to  further  delegations  to 
the  other  five  payment  centers,  it  became  clear  that  this  was  not  then  the  view  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  a reply  dated  December  30,  1955,  Acting  Treasury 
Secretary  W.  Randolph  Burgess  stated  that  the  Birmingham  situation  was  quite 
special.  He  also  stated  that  further  delegations  would  not  be  forthcoming  “unless 
by  competent  study  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  will  be  an  overall  savings  to 
the  Government  as  a result  of  such  transfer.” 

Secretary  Folsom,  on  February  26,  1956,  replied  to  Mr.  Burgess  that  further 
study  was  not  needed  to  make  a decision,  only  analysis  of  the  experience  in  the 
pilot  installation.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  report  of  February  3,  1956, 4 of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Tax  Court  Appropria- 
tions, which  urged  an  early  decision.  The  House  committee  also  stated  that 
perhaps  the  Social  Security  Administration  could  accomplish  any  savings  that 
could  be  made  by  the  Division  of  Disbursement — including  those  resulting  from 

2 September  23,  1954:  Excerpt  from  letter  S Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  DHEW,  from  Secretary 
G.  M.  Humphrey,  Treasury: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Hobby  : As  you  know,  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the  Treasury  Department  performs 
the  function  of  disbursement  for  the  various  activities  of  your  Department.  The  thought  has  occurred  to 
me,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  periodic  payments  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  that  it 
might  be  a good  idea  to  consider  whether  any  economies  might  be  effected  if  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration should  assume  the  responsibility  for  drawing  its  own  checks,  possibly  by  integrating  this  function 
with  the  administrative  and  accounting  functions.  If  you  think  well  of  the  idea,  I would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you." 

3 October  8, 1954:  Excerpt  from  letter  from  Chairman  John  Taber  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey: 

“I  was  glad  to  note  in  your  letter  of  September  28, 1954,  that  you  have  decided  to  delegate  the  disbursing 

function  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  other  agencies,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  economies  can  be 
effected. 

“This  situation  has  needed  attention  for  a long  time  and  I am  glad  to  find  that  we  have  a Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  has  taken  the  personal  interest  that  you  have.” 

4 February  3, 1956:  Excerpt  from  report  of  this  date  of  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Tax 
Courts: 

“The  Division  has  been  engaged,  during  the  past  3 years,  in  a program  seeking  to  establish  the  savings 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Government  were  all  agencies  making  monthly  recurring  payments  in  volume 
to  assume  their  own  disbursing.  A test  at  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  indicated  that  savings  were 
possible,  and  that  agency  is  currently  disbursing  for  its  own  retirement  benefit  payments.  Presently,  test 
installations  are  operating  at  one  office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  at  one  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans’ Administration.  It  would  appear  to  the  committee  that  the  agencies  involved  should,  together 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  reach  a conclusion  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  so  that  the  present 
confusion  of  partially  centralized,  partially  decentralized  systems  may  be  ended.  There  seems  to  be  merit 
in  the  proposition  that  those  agencies  which  are  faced  with  quantity  repetitive  payments  can  achieve 
economy  by  integrating  the  disbursing  function  with  their  own  accounting  systems,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  equipment  is  such  that  the  usual  centralization  argument  of  the  Division  of  Disbursement 
may  have  some  substance,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  direction  which  the  Division  now  indicates.  For 
example,  if  the  checkwriting  equipment  which  the  Division  has  on  order  is  as  effective  as  promised,  whole- 
sale revamping  of  agency  systems  may  be  feasible.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  one  ultimate  conclusion  in  this 
instance,  that  perhaps  the  Social  Security  Administration  could  assume  its  own  disbursing,  and  with  this 
and  related  types  of  equipment,  combine  both  accounting  and  disbursing  centrally  in  its  home  office. 

“A  thorough  study  of  the  ramifications  of,  and  all  potential  solutions  to,  this  problem  should  be  made 
with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  that  system  which  is  the  most  economical  to  the  Government  as  a whole.” 
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the  use  of  electronic  devises — and,  in  addition  achieve  savings  from  integrating 
accounting  and  disbursing. 

In  August  of  1956  the  General  Accounting  Office  made  known  its  view  that 
savings  to  the  Government  would  be  realized  if  the  disbursement  was  transferred 
to  SSA.  The  Comptroller  General,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
dated  August  10,  1956,  cited  the  lack  of  Treasury  Department  action  on  Secretary 
Folsom’s  letter  of  February  26  and  suggested  analysis  of  experience  in  Birmingham, 
going  on  to  state:  “It  is  our  view  that  there  will  be  an  overall  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  disbursing  and  accounting  are  integrated  as  part  of  the  agency  operations.” 

In  December  1956  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Burgess,  made 
arrangements  for  a committee  consisting  of  Percy  Rappaport,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Ellsworth  Morse,  Jr.,  Civil  Accounting  and  Audit 
Division,  General  Accounting  Office,  and  William  Heffeffinger,  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  study  all  phases  of  the  issue  and  submit  a report.  On 
January  30,  1957,  a subcommittee  was  formed  to  do  the  investigation  for  the  study. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  not  represented  on  either 
committee. 

Congressional  criticism  over  the  continued  delay  in  resolving  the  checkwriting 
issue  was  expressed  at  the  hearings  on  the  appropriation  request  of  the  Division  of 
Disbursement  before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  January  25, 
1957.  In  the  report  of  that  committee  issued  February  15,  1957,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  directed  to  conclude  “the  perennial  study”  of  the  issue  by  June  30 
1957.5  Also  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Labor  and  Welfare  and 
Welfare  stated  in  its  report  dated  June  7,  1957, 6 that  in  their  opinion  the  disburse- 
ment delegation  should  be  given  to  the  DHEW  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

On  December  18,  1957,  the  Interagency  Committee  issued  its  report.  The 
Committee  conceded  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  could  save  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  (about  $1  million)  if  it  performed  its  own  checkwriting. 
However,  for  the  Federal  Government  as  a whole,  the  Committee  estimated  that 
disbursing  costs  would  increase  by  $147,000  if  the  Social  Security  Administration 
issued  its  own  beneficiary  checks  because  the  volume  of  SSA  checks  was  needed 
to  effect  overall  savings.  In  discussions  with  the  Committee,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  pointed  out  that  the  estimates  of  savings  contained  in  the  Com- 
mittee report  were  based  on  the  current  number  of  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls;  and 
that  even  if  it  accepted  the  cost  estimates  of  the  Committee,  wdiich  it  did  not,  it 
was  clear  that  the  savings  to  SSA  would  grow  each  year  as  the  beneficiary  rolls 
increased. 

Since  the  Committee  report  in  December  1957,  there  have  been  major  changes 
in  the  operations  of  both  the  Division  of  Disbursement  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  issue  of  who  writes  the  checks  is  no  longer  nearly  as  sig- 
nificant as  it  once  was.  This  is  true  because  both  operations  are  now  performed 
on  electronic  data  processing  equipment  with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
furnishing  the  Treasury  an  updating  tape  each  month  which  brings  the  check 
issue  tape  of  the  Treasury  Department  up  to  date.  The  duplication  of  function 
which  arose  from  the  necessity  to  maintain  and  conform  a double  set  of  records 
of  the  beneficiary  rolls  has  been  eliminated.  However,  we  believe  that  even  under 
today’s  methods  some,  although  rather  small,  improvements  in  processing  time, 
and  speeding  up  of  the  introduction  of  new  methods  could  be  made  if  the  entire 
payment  process  were  under  our  own  single  management. 


5 June  30, 1957:  excerpt  from  report  of  this  date  of  House  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
Tax  Court  Appropriations: 

"The  committee  learned  with  some  displeasure  that  the  question,  of  whether  or  not  large  quantity,  re- 
petitive payments  shall  be  made  by  the  agency  involved,  remains  unsettled.  The  situation  was  epitomized 
by  the  remark  of  the  witness,  when  queried  as  to  the  length  of  time  involved  in  obtaining  settlement,  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  committee  directs  that  the 
present  study,  instituted  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  including  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  be  concluded  and  reported  to  the  committee  by  June  30, 1957.  The  committee 
further  directs  that,  in  the  event  agreement  cannot  be  reached  among  the  parties,  each  submit  a separate 
report  by  such  date.” 

6 June  7,  1957:  excerpt  from  report  of  this  date  of  Senate  Subcommittee  for  Labor  and  Welfare 
Appropriations: 

“Since  July  1956,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  area  office  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
been  writing  checks  for  beneficiaries  under  its  insurance  program  through  a delegation  from  the  Division  of 
Disbursement,  Treasury  Department.  The  committee  understands  that  considerable  savings  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  Birmingham  office  through  the  integration  of  the  OASI  accounting  and  recordkeeping 
functions  with  the  disbursing  functions.  In  view  of  the  economies  which  have  been  effected,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  Birmingham  delegation  should  be  extended  to  the  other  five  area  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.” 
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Construction 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  now  asking  $5,750,000  for  construction. 
What  is  the  authority  for  using  the  trust  funds  for  construction? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  the  necessary  expenses  of  operating  the  program 
as  stated  in  the  basic  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  how  you  built  the  building  in  Baltimore? 
There  was  some  question  about  the  interpretation  at  the  time,  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Futterman.  There  was  at  the  time,  it  was  interpreted  that 
the  authority  to  incur  expenses  out  of  the  trust  fund  for  administration 
of  the  program  covered  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  some  formal  opinion  on  it? 

Mr.  Touchet.  There  were  six  appropriations  for  the  present  group 
of  buildings  in  Baltimore  made  without  regard  for  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1959.  These  were  all  parts  or 
extensions  of  the  buildings  which  were  constructed  prior  to  this  act 
which  requires  that  prospectuses  now  be  approved  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  prior  to  making  of  any  appropriations.  That  is 
the  reason  why  they  have  been  made  without  that  up  to  this  time. 
The  authority  now  is  going  in  and  through  the  Public  Works  Act  of 
1959,  by  the  presentation  of  prospectuses  to  the  Public  Works 
Committees  for  this  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $4,532,000  of  this  request  is  for  construction  of 
district  offices.  Is  this  not  a change  in  policy  to  construct  your  own 
district  office  buildings? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  made  such  a request, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Our  feeling  is  that  it  is  frequently  much  more  possible 
for  us  to  get  space  that  is  specially  designed  for  the  needs  of  this 
program — -which  as  you  know  includes  having  accessibility  for  older 
people,  many  of  whom  are  not  in  too  good  health,  and  for  disabled 
people — and  also  to  provide  for  expansion  if  we  develop  a construction 
project  of  our  own.  We  have  had  to  make  a very  large  number  of 
district  office  moves  in  the  last  several  years  as  the  program  has  grown, 
because  the  space  that  we  had  rented  did  not  have  a sufficient  expan- 
sion factor  in  it.  This  is  very  inconvenient  for  people.  They  get  to 
know  where  we  are  located  and  then  we  have  to  move  to  another  spot. 

SAVINGS  FROM  CONSTRUCTION 

All  in  all,  it  is  very  clear  that  a building  program  would  save  money 
for  the  trust  fund.  We  estimate  that  over  the  lifetime  of  these 
buildings,  there  would  be  a saving  of  over  $5  million  growing  out  of 
this  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  justifications  say  you  will  save  $279,000  over 
the  life  of  the  new  building  proposed  at  Baltimore.  How  much  do  these 
proposed  district  offices  save? 

Mr.  Ball.  $5.6  million  is  the  saving  to  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  known  this  for  a long  while  that  you 
could  save  money  by  building  your  own  facilities. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Touchet,  I am  sure,  has  known  this  for  a long 
time;  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Touchet.  Right.  But  there  have  been  some  changes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  situation  on  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  your  San  Francisco 
Payment  Center  is  in  leased  space  right  in  the  highest  rent  area  in 
downtown  San  Francisco.  We  thought  you  could  save  a very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  by  building  your  own  facility,  and  put  it 
out  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  somewhere.  These  centers  require 
very  plain  accommodations— nothing  complicated  or  fancy. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  payment  centers,  the  six  large 
offices  around  the  country,  in  some  ways,  are  in  a little  different 
situation  than  the  district  offices  that  we  are  requesting  money  for 
this  year.  The  processing  changes  in  the  payment  centers  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  past  and  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of, 
principally  arising  from  the  application  of  automatic  data  processing 
to  the  job,  have  made  it  so  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a firm  position  to 
estimate  the  reasonable  future  space  needs  of  these  payment  centers 
But  our  hope  is  that  in  a relatively  short  time  we  will  be  in  a position 
to  make  good  estimates  of  space  needs  in  these  payment  centers  and 
request  building  funds  there,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  going  to  ask  you  what  are  your  plans  for  the 
future,  past  1965,  with  respect  to  building  your  own  district  offices 
and  payment  center  facilities? 

CONSTRUCTION  PLANS  FOR  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Mr.  Ball.  On  the  district  offices,  we  have  identified  over  100 
district  offices  that  we  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  build  for  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  om*  expectation  is  that  in  the  future  requests, 
next  year  and  the  year  after,  we  will  be  asking  for  funds  for  additional 
offices  within  that  100  or  so  identified  locations. 

We  are  being  very  careful  to  avoid  situations  where  the  needs  of 
other  Government  agencies  and  our  own  combined  might  result  in 
a more  efficient  situation  by  building  jointly,  and  we  are  also  avoiding 
where  we  are  completely  satisfactorily  located  at  the  present  time  with 
relatively  long-term  leases.  For  1966,  we  believe  we  will  be  requesting 
about  30  district  offices;  for  1967,  40;  and  for  1968,  40. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  you  contemplate  the  savings  would  be 
by  1968? 

Mr.  Futterman.  The  long-range  savings  on  the  first  25  are  over 
$5  million — after  50  years.  In  other  words,  we  would  save  about 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  constructing  them.  We  would  end  up  also 
with  the  land  and  whatever  residual  value  the  buildings  would  have. 

Mr.  Ball.  Say  another  $20  million,  for  those  planned  for  1966, 
1967,  and  1968. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PAYMENT  CENTERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  payment  centers? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  for  the  payment  centers,  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  objective  will  be  to  construct  and  what  we  are  waiting  for  is  a 
firmer  base  on  which  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  buildings  that  should 
be  constructed. 
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We  are  getting  to  the  place  where  the  big  process  changes  that 
we  are  making  are  getting  firmed  up,  and  I think  in  2 or  3 years 
we  will  be  in  a position  to  come  in  and  make  a request. 

Mr.  Touchet.  One  of  the  fastest  growing  operations  in  the  pay- 
ment centers,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  for  the 
people  who  are  on  the  rolls  and  as  those  rolls  increase,  this  keeps  on 
increasing  with  the  roll  increase.  There  is  a possibility  that  we  can 
put  all  of  this  work  or  a great  portion  of  this  work  on  a computer, 
thereby  eliminating  a great  amount  of  that  work,  so  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  space  reductions  in  the  payment  centers  are  quite  drastic — 
that  is  the  possibility.  So  that  we  are  not  in  a position  at  this  time 
to  really  make  any  kind  of  a good  estimate  until  we  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  postadjudicative  actions  will  be  handled  by  computer 
and  files  eliminated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  make  the  estimate  or  do  you  want 
us  to  get  somebody  to  make  an  estimate  for  you? 

Mr.  Touchet.  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  this  estimate  at  this  time. 

HEADQUARTERS  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  remaining  $450,000  of  the  1965  request  is  for 
plans  for  additional  headquarters  construction.  Tell  us  why  you 
need  this?  Do  you  still  have  people  in  leased  space  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore? 

«>,Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  there  is  presently 
being  constructed  an  extension  to  the  annex  in  Baltimore  to  be  finished 
in  April  1964,  a couple  of  months  from  now.  At  that  time,  we  will 
still  have  need  in  Baltimore  for  104,000  square  feet  of  space.  As  I 
remember,  about  73,000  or  74,000  of  that  is  for  warehousing,  and 
30,000  or  so  is  for  administrative  employees. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  office  space? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  about  30,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  we  had  taken  care  of  the  office  space. 
One  of  the  reasons  this  building  was  built  over  there  was  because  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  under  which  your  employees  had  to  work 
in  some  of  this  rented  or  leased  space  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  a great  help.  I think  the  con- 
struction of  that  building,  which  now  has  in  it  about  1,270,000  square 
feet  of  space,  has  done  a great  deal  for  our  ability  to  get  and  retain 
good  employees  and  to  do  a much  better  job. 

The  situation  is  though  that  the  program  has  been  continually  ex- 
panding and  we  are  now  in  a situation  where,  as  we  look  ahead  to  the 
next  10  years,  with  the  inherent  growth  factors  in  the  program,  we 
find  ourselves  where  prudence  would  dictate  that  we  start  now  to 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  this  construction? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  estimated  to  be  around  $9  million,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  are  requesting  for  this  appropriation  $450,000  for  planning. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  this  will  be  all  out  of  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  MEETING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  your  plans  coming  for  your  international 
social  security  meeting? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  retained 
the  part-time  services  of  the  former  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Mr.  William  Mitchell,  who  has  been  working  on  these  plans,  and  has 
been  doing  a very  fine  comprehensive  job.  I might  say  the  only 
concern  that  he  has  had,  and  I have  consulted  with  him  just  this 
last  week  on  this,  is  that  the  limitation  on  the  representation  allowance 
is  giving  quite  a bit  of  concern  but  we  are  not  requesting  additional 
funds  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I happen  to  agree  with  that,  too.  I agree  with 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I don’t  think  we  ought  to  skimp  on  something  like  this, 
especially  when  we  are  having  such  an  international  meeting.  But 
there  are  Members  of  Congress  that  think  they  ought  not  to  be  even 
attending  any  international  meetings. 

I don’t  happen  to  be  in  that  category.  But  what  do  you  plan  to  do 
about  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  we  have  cut  all  possible  entertainment  right  down 
to  the  very  bone  and  that  still  looks  to  us  as  if  we  are  around  $3,500 
short  on  very  minimal  entertainment  plans.  And  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
considering  various  possibilities  of  maybe  getting  some  free  entertain- 
ment somewhere  but  he  has  not  yet  come  up  with  a firm  way  of  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  You  are  talking  about 
Mr.  Mitchell  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ball.  I agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Ball.  I quote  him  only  because  he  has  been  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  don’t  you  have  some  money  in  the  budget  this 
year  to  take  care  of  this? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  felt  on  the  basis 
of  the  history  of  the  last  year  where  the  request  was  reduced,  the 
limitation  for  this  item  was  reduced,  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
we  could  be  successful  in  restoring  that  $3,500. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  not  any  of  the  other  agencies  help  you  out 
on  that?  What  I had  in  mind  was  this,  you  have  people  coming 
from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  something  both  the  State  Department  and  For- 
eign Operations  are  very  much  interested  in,  and  they  have  some 
funds  for  that  purpose,  I would  hope.  Is  there  anything  they  could 
do  to  help  you? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  explored  that  some,  Mr.  Denton,  and  I 
believe  they  feel  they  are  pretty  well  committed  with  plans  they  have 
already  made  but  I will  be  glad  to  talk  with  them  further. 
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DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  as  you  know  two  of  your  district  offices  in  the 
district  I represent. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  way  those 
offices  are  conducted.  Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Swope — Mr. 
Johnson  in  charge  of  the  New  Albany  and  Mr.  Swope  in  charge  of  the 
Evansville  office,  are  extremely  efficient  and  very  courteous  to  people 
who  come  in. 

I assure  you  if  they  were  not,  I would  hear  about  it.  And  we  did 
have  one  case  at  one  of  those  offices  where  one  lady  was  rather  rude 
with  people  and  we  have  taken  it  up  and  that  has  been  straightened 
out,  I hope,  but  I think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  as  far  as  the  dis- 
trict I represent  is  concerned  in  the  way  business  is  handled  in  those 
two  offices. 

Air.  Ball.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Denton.  I know  the 
managers  in  those  offices  quite  well  and  I know  they  do  a very  good 
job. 

Mr.  Denton.  Very  good  job. 

DISABILITY  CASES 

Now,  I am  glad  also  that  you  have  cut  down  your  leadtime  on 
handling  disability  cases  and  also  on  your  review  of  the  cases.  If  you 
just  take  the  words  and  meanings  that  they  have,  it  is  not  such  an 
awfully  hard  problem,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  it  is  a problem  I think  we  are  making  a lot  of 
progress  on. 

Air.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  I do  think  the  quality  of  the  job  has  been  improved. 

Air.  Denton.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  me  say  before  -- 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Air.  Denton  (continuing).  The  veterans  had  had  trouble  with  it, 
and  the  workmen’s  compensation  had  trouble  with  the  same  words 
but  it  has  had  a meaning  which  has  been  defined  for  years  and  plenty 
of  court  decisions.  On  the  average  it  is  not  such  a hard  one  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  but  I am  glad  you  are  cutting  that  one  down. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you. 

HANDLING  APPEALS 

Air.  Denton.  Now,  are  your  referees  doing  any  better  by  following 
the  law  announced  by  the  courts?  Are  you  still  having  trouble  with 
them  being  reversed? 

Mr.  Ba.ll.  I think  a great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  in- 
creasing responsiveness  to  the  later  court  decisions.  One  principal 
element  is  the  vocational  factor.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  program  we  concentrated  more  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
decision. 

With  increasing  experience  and  with  the  interest  of  the  courts, 
we  have  moved  more  and  more  into  vocational  evaluation,  and  our 
court  record  is  improving  significantly. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Yes.  I know  when  you  were  here  2 years  ago  you 
had  an  awfully  bad  record  with  courts.  Many  courts  were  reversing 
your  referee. 

Mr.  Ball.  There  was  a decision  in  the  Kerner  case  which  has  been 
the  basis  for  our  changing  considerably  in  the  development  of  these 
hearings,  putting  more  emphasis  on  vocational  evidence. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I talked  to  both  of  you  people  about  a 
referee  who  came  to  my  town ; he  was  sent  from  another  agency.  He 
just  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Government,  period.  He  made 
some  outrageous  decisions.  They  have  all  been  reversed;  practically 
all  the  cases  that  were  outrageous  were  reversed. 

But  I hope  you  don’t  send  another  referee  like  that  to  any  town. 
I think  a person  is  entitled  to  a hearing,  not  a stereotype  hearing.  He 
just  quoted  what  a Senator  had  said.  I did  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  was  for  the  law  or  not. 

VOCATIONAL  KEHABILITATION 

How  about  youy  vocational  rehabilitation?  How  many  cases  did 
you  say  had  been  rehabilitated? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  27,000  by  State  agencies. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  long  a period  of  time? 

Mr.  Ball.  Since  1955,  when  this  law 

Mr.  Denton.  How  many  cases  have  been  referred  to  vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  in  the  broad  sense  of  bringing  the  names  to  their 
attention,  Mr.  Denton,  everyone  who  has  applied  has  been  referred 
and  that  is  well  over  2 million.  I could  supply  the  exact  figure  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Denton.  2 million  cases  and  27,000  have  been  rehabilitated? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  is  about  1 percent  of  the  number. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  agency  has  had  a very  high  record  on  rehabili- 
tating cases.  You  are  not  responsible  for  this  and  I voted  for  the  law 
so  I have  probably  no  reason  to  complain  about  it,  but  I think  an 
agency  least  equipped  to  investigate  these  welfare  claims  is  the  Stato 
vocational  rehabilitation.  I expect  anybody  could  acquire  a knowl- 
edge of  it  and  be  in  a position  to  do  a better  job.  They  were  supposed 
to  rehabilitate  people  and  they  had  a fine  record. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  as  claims 
adjusters. 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  I think,  Mr.  Denton,  that  they  feel  that  the 
referral  of  these  individuals  to  their  agencies  for  a look  has  enabled 
them,  even  though  the  percent  is  small,  to  bring  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  quite  a large  number  of  people  in  absolute  terms  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I think  if  you  referred  the  cases  to  them,  as 
you  do  workmen’s  compensation  cases,  that  would  probably  be  all 
right.  There  is  a very  small  percentage  that  you  can  rehabilitate  as 
your  record  shows.  They  are  people  with  stroke,  old  people,  blind 
people,  people  who  have  had  terrible  accidents. 

Mr.  Ball.  I might  make  this  clearer  than  I did:  Although  we  speak 
of  referral  of  the  complete  number,  the  way  that  is  done  for  the  great 
bulk  of  people  is  that  the  team  that  makes  the  determination  of  dis- 
ability subjects  the  cases  to  a very  gross  screen.  And  they  do  not 
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physically  refer  people  unless  there  is  some  possibility  of  their  being 
rehabilitated,  you  see.  They  just  look  at  the  paper  records. 

Mr.  Denton.  I knew  a person  who  was  a mental  case  in  a mental 
institution,  that  is  all  they  did,  called  up  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
they  could  do.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  have  a process  to  separate  out  those  who  have 
some  potential,  then  look  at  those  intensively  to  see  if  they  can  take 
them  on  for  service. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  it  is  a terrible  waste  of  trust  funds  for  your 
district  office  to  make  investigation  in  total  percent  disability  cases, 
then  send  them  to  a vocational  rehabilitation  office  to  hire  a doctor, 
let  them  make  a determination  and  then  you  do  that  again.  That 
is  at  least  a loss  of  30  days’  time  in  a place  where  we  want  to  cut  the 
time  down  if  we  possibly  can.  And  I think  that  last  year  that  cost 
the  Government  about  $25  million  out  of  the  trust  fund. 

Of  course,  you  would  have  had  to  hire  doctors  anyhow  so  it  wasn’t 
all  lost  but  it  was  a considerable  loss  and  the  worst  feature  was  it  is 
coming  out  of  trust  funds.  You  have  the  conflict  between  Govern- 
ment and  State,  with  the  State  reviewing  the  Government  and  the 
Government  reviewing  the  State. 

Mr.  Ball.  Given  the  way  the  basic  law  is,  Mr.  Denton,  we  have 
tried  very  hard  to  keep  from  actually  duplicating  each  other’s  work. 
There  is  an  assignment  of  responsibilities  where  we  try  to  keep  out  of 
each  other’s  way. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  but  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  I have  no  doubt  there  is  some  overlap  in  this  process  in 
spite  of  those  efforts.  If  one  were  focusing  solely  on  the  question  of 
how  to  do  this  job  most  economically  and  efficiently  in  terms  of  the 
disability  determination,  I do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
have  set  it  up  this  particular  way. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  about  your  district  offices  that  you  are  going 
to  build,  don’t  you  have  space  now  in  Federal  buildings  over  the 
country? 

Mr.  Ball.  To  some  extent.  But  as  I remember,  we  are  in  rent-free 
space  in  only  around  56  out  of  our  613  offices. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  the  two  cities  where  you  have  district  offices  in 
my  district,  they  are  building  Federal  buildings? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  My  understanding  was  you  were  to  have  space  in 
those  Federal  buildings? 

Mr.  Ball.  Where  we  can  fit  in  there  we  are  not  proposing  to  build 
our  own  buildings.  The  25  proposed  have  been  selected  with  that 
in  mind.  We  have  worked  on  this  with  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  depended  on  General 
Services  Administration  a great  deal  to  get  your  facilities;  haven’t 
you? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  they  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting 
us  either  space  in  a Government-owned  building  or  rented  space. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  work  very  closely  with  them  in  the  selection 
of  it. 
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Mr.  Denton.  They  had  an  office  across  the  hall  from  my  Evansville 
office  at  one  time.  They  have  moved  twice  since  then. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  us  a lot. 
We  had  something  like,  oh,  449  moves  in  the  last  5 years,  actual  space 
moves  and  that  really  is  not  good.  People  get  to  know  where  an 
office  is  and  then  you  have  to  move. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  about  the  old  people  that  are  drawing  social 
security  benefits,  I believe  you  said  90  percent  of  them  now  are 
drawing  benefits? 

Mr.  Ball.  Eighty-two  percent  of  those  over  65,  Mr.  Denton,  are 
eligible.  It  is  90  percent  of  the  people  who  are  becoming  65;  90 
percent  of  those  who  become  65.  Of  all  over  65,  82  percent  are  eligible 
for  benefits  but,fif  you  are  working,  as  you  know,  at  a regular  full-time 
job  and  earning  enough  you  do  not  actually  draw  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  82  percent  are  either  drawing  or  could  draw  if 
they  retire. 

Mr.  Denton.  I believe  you  said  2 million  now  are  not  drawing 
social  security  over  65? 

What  figures  did  you  give  on  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  2 million  not  eligible. 

Mr.  Ball.  I believe  we  were  talking  about  the  number,  2.2  million 
people,  who  were  drawing  old-age  assistance.  I said  there  was  an 
overlap  of  about  800,000  of  those,  so  there  are  1.4  million  who  are 
drawing  old-age  assistance  but  not  drawing  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  think  we  could  do?  We  could,  of 
course,  amend  the  law  to  lower  the  minimum  amount  to  take  care  of 
the  800,000,  but  that  is  Congress  job  to  do  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ball.  You  mean  to  make  more  eligible  for  social  security? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  $40  is  the  minimum  amount  now. 

Mr.  Ball.  Minimum  benefit?  You  are  thinking  of  raising  the 
minimum  benefit? 

Mr.  Denton.  With  social  welfare  added  to  it,  about  $30  or  $40  at 
most  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  average  across  the  country  for  people  drawing  social 
security  benefits,  the  average  supplement  is  around  $59,  I think. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  they  get  both. 

supplementary  assistance 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  You  have  to  remember  many  of  those  people 
who  are  getting  the  supplementary  assistance  are  getting  that  because 
they  need  medical  care  and  it  is  not  just  a matter  of  enough  to  cover 
rent,  food,  and  clothing,  but  many  are  on  the  assistance  rolls  because 
they  need  medical  care. 

Mr.  Denton.  I know  a good  remedy  for  that  problem  but  that  is 
Congress’  problem,  too. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  strongly  recommended  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I know.  How  much  outside  of  medicine  is  the  wel- 
fare added  to  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  of  course,  it  varies  tremendously  from  State  to 
State. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I know  that.  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  standard  budget  of  need  in  old-age  assistance, 
State  by  State,  varies  for  a couple  from  $77  in  West  Virginia  as  I 
remember  up  to  a maximum  of — this  is  the  standard  of  need,  I am 
talking  about,  not  what  they  actually  pay 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Up  to,  oh,  considerably  over  $200  in  Colorado.  I will 
have  to  supply  the  exact  amount  for  the  record,  but  it  is  a big  variation. 
(The  figure  referred  to  is  $214.) 

Now,  not  all  States  meet  the  full  need  their  budget  calls  for. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  a good  deal  higher  than  I thought  it  was. 

DEFINITION  OF  POVERTY 

Now,  Mr.  Wirtz  and  Mr.  Heller  too,  said  any  family  living  on 
under  $3,000  a year  was  poverty  stricken. 

Mr.  Ball.  Our  estimate  for  an  aged  couple,  where  you  have  two 
people  instead  of  a larger  family,  would  run  closer  to  around  $2,300 
to  $2,500.  Of  course  it  varies  depending  on  where  you  live.  But 
take  the  country  as  a whole,  average  rural  and  urban,  we  think  a 
good  standard,  on  a minimum  basis,  for  an  aged  couple  would  be  in 
the  $2,300  to  $2,500  area. 

Mr.  Denton.  Their  figure  was  $3,000  and  $1,800  for  single  members, 
Mr.  Wirtz  and  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I think  the  figures  are  consistent.  When  they 
were  speaking  of  $3,000,  they  were  speaking  of  a family;  mother, 
father,  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Crooks.  It  costs  money  to  work,  too.  If  there  is  a working 
person  it  costs  money  to  work.  He  has  to  have  transportation,  eat 
away  from  home,  more  clothing  expense,  and  so  forth.  That  would 
undoubtedly  make  a difference. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  say  a man  working  needs  more  money  than 
one  who  is  not? 

Mr.  Crooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  the  figures  I am  using  are  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics’  standard  budget  for  an  aged  couple. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  where  our  figures  came  from  too. 

Air.  Ball.  Let  me  develop  this  a little  bit  and  perhaps  the  difference 
will  be  clear. 

Priced  at  present  prices,  the  aged  couple  budget  comes  out  to  a little 
over  $2,800.  But  it  is  an  urban  budget  and  it  assumes  rental  of  a 
small  apartment.  If  you  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that  many 
aged  people  own  their  own  home,  average  that  in,  you  make  allowances 
that  it  is  a little  cheaper  if  you  do  not  live  in  the  city,  then  we  have 
arrived  at  a modified  budget  on  an  average  basis  that  is  closer  to 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  including  medical  expense  in  there? 

Air.  Ball.  The  medical  expenses  that  are  in  that  budget  are  rather 
small.  They  assume  that  the  aged  couple  is  in  good  health  and  they 
assume,  if  I remember,  about  $150  a year  for  medical  expenses. 

Air.  Denton.  They  will  not  get  by  on  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  to  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  these  statewide 
age  65  insurance  plans  that  cover  about  40  to  50  percent  of  medical 
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expenses.  They  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $450  a year.  So  the 
budget  is  very  light  on  medical  care,  I would  say. 

It  assumes  really  that  you  do  not  get  very  sick. 

RECIPIENTS  OF  DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  how  many  are  you  paying  benefits  to  under  the 
permanent  disability  provision? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  1%  million  people,  of  whom  around  827,000  are 
the  disabled  workers  themselves.  About  827,000  disabled  workers, 
the  others  are  dependents. 

Mr.  Denton.  About  700,000  dependents. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  About  625,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  makes  about  3 million  that  you  are  paying  out 
for  what  we  might  call  aid  to  dependent  children,  children  of  the  people 
under  social  security. 

Mr.  Ball.  About  2}£  million  are  children  and  their  young  mothers. 
That  is  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  parent  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors7 insurance,  Mr.  Denton.  As  you  know,  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  is  the  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  the  reason  such  a small  group  is  getting 
benefits  of  that?  We  have  a tremendous  number — I forget  what  it  is, 
but  a tremendous  number  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  now. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  what  has  happened  over  the  years : This  program, 
the  contributory  insurance  program,  covers  only  orphans,  in  effect. 
It  covers  only  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  because  of  the 
death  of  a parent. 

Mr.  Denton.  Or  disability. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  really  we  did  not  pay  under  the  age  of  18  to  a 
child  because  of  disability. 

Mr.  Denton.  No;  but  the  parent,  breadwinner,  is  disabled. 

Mr.  Ball.  If  the  breadwinner  is  disabled  we  would  pay  a child 
under  that. 

Right;  I did  not  include  in  my  2^  million  the  children  of  the  disabled. 
I would  have  to  pick  up  some  part  of  that 

Mr.  Denton.  700,000. 

Mr.  Ball.  Some  part  of  that  700,000,  part  of  them  are  wives,  and 
so  on.  So  you  would  say  around  3 million. 

All  right,  out  of  that,  out  of  those  3 million  that  are  getting  insur- 
ance benefits,  it  is,  as  you  suggested,  the  result  either  of  the  death  of 
the  parent  or  disability  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  AFDC  program,  the  Federal-State  assistance 
program,  the  main  cause  now  of  those  children  being  in  need  is  no 
longer  the  death  of  the  parent.  As  I remember  it  is  only  about  7 
percent  of  the  children  who  get  AFDC  because  of  the  death  of  the 
parents.  The  insurance  program  has  taken  over  that  job.  There  is 
still  a significant  number  who  get  AFDC  because  of  the  disability  of 
their  parent  which  frequently  is  not  a permanent  and  total  disability' — 
around  20  or  22  percent  for  that  reason.  And  the  remainder  are  in 
need  and  on  the  AFDC  program  because  of  the  separation  of  the 
parent  from  the  home,  either  desertion,  or  divorce,  or  illegitimacy, 
and  to  some  extent  now  in  some  States  the  unemployment  of  the 
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parent.  Except  for  unemployment,  those  causes  are  not  covered  by 
social  insurance. 

OBLIGATION  OF  PARENTS  TO  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  making  a very  good  argument  for  my 
“runaway  pappy”  bill,  which  I can  never  get  a hearing  on.  I have 
talked  about  it  for  years. 

But  it  looks  to  me  like  under  this  problem  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  make  a man  take  care  of  his  children.  While  we  do  have  the 
reciprocal  State  laws  to  take  care  of  them,  that  has  been  a great  help, 
I think  they  were  enacted  because  of  these  proposed  Federal  “run- 
.away  pappy”  laws.  But  as  much  money  as  the  Government  is 
spending  on  that  purpose,  I think  something  ought  to  be  done  along 
that  line  to  make  the  man  support  his  children.  I think  it  is  really 
& big  Federal  problem  when  we  are  spending  as  much  money  as  we 
are  on  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  I imagine  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  social 
security  records  are  used  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency  to  help 
locate  a parent. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  I know  that.  I know  that.  Of  course,  I 
have  had  many  people  who  have  written  and  I have  told  them  what 
to  do. 

FUNCTION  OF  'WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  the  main  point  in  summary  I might  make  is  that 
the  contributory  insurance  program  has  been  doing  an  increasing 
part  of  the  job  that  it  is  charged  with,  that  is  the  death  of  the  parent 
and  the  permanent  and  total  disability.  But  that  leaves  a tre- 
mendous load  for  the  AFDC,  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see  the  welfare  people  are  here,  too,  and  this  is 
something  I have  talked  about  many  times,  it  won’t  do  any  harm  to 
mention  it  again.  When  I was  in  the  State  legislature,  about  the 
time  the  social  security  law  was  passed,  we  looked  at  welfare  as  a 
stopgap  and  we  thought  social  security  would  take  care  of  everybody. 

Of  course,  we  have  extended  the  welfare  program,  and  rather 
peculiarly,  we  have  extended  welfare  more  than  we  have  social  se- 
curity. We  took  care  of  total  permanent  disability  under  welfare, 
before  we  did  under  social  security,  we  took  care  of  medical  expense 
under  welfare  before  we  took  care  of  it  mider  social  security,  and  it 
was  only  supposed  to  be  a stopgap  measure. 

Of  course, it  is  not  filling  that  role  because  the  recipients  are  going  up. 

We  have  considerably  increased  the  total  amount  of  money  paid 
under  welfare. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  in  the  areas  where  insurance  has  been  moved  in, 
though,  the  amount  of  assistance  and  the  number  of  people  drawing 
assistance  has  been  kept  much  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
I would  estimate  that  if  there  were  not  an  old-age  and  survivor  insur- 
ance program,  that  old-age  assistance,  for  example,  would  be  3,  4,  or 
5 times  larger  than  it  is  today. 

Old-age  assistance  actually  has  been  decreasing  in  absolute  numbers. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  number  on  relief. 

Air.  Ball.  Old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  raised  the  amount. 
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Mr.  Ball.  Amount,  yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  has  caused  that  to  increase. 

Mr.  Ball.  Some  is  a price  increase. 

Mr.  Denton.  I said  many  times  welfare  was  about  $1  billion  when 
I went  on  this  committee;  it  is  about  $3  billion  now. 

I think  that  is  all. 

minimum  social  security  payment 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Ball,  were  you  talking  with  Mr.  Denton  about 
the  minimum  payment  on  social  security.  How  many  are  receiving 
$40  a month  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  is  about  6 percent  of  the  total  roll,  Mr. 
Lesinski,  which  would  be  around  400,000  or  500,000. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  figure  I was  told  was  about  2 % million. 

Mr.  Ball.  2 % million? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Receiving  $40. 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  nearly  that  high. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I think  2%  million  included  social  security  and  other 
programs,  veterans. 

Mr.  Ball.  Maybe. 

STATUS  OF  FUND 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  mentioned  that  your  outgo  is  $16.8  billion,  and 
your  income  is  about  the  same ; in  other  words,  you  are  taking  in  about 
as  much  as  you  are  giving  out? 

Mr.  Ball.  For  this  year  and  next  year  it  is  very  close.  Then 
beginning  in  1966,  there  is  a scheduled  contribution  rate  increase 
under  social  security  and  there  begins  to  be  a fund  accumulation, 
again.  You  know  we  have  something  over  $20  billion  in  the  funds 
now.  It  will  stay  about  the  same  for  this  year  and  next  and  then  it 
will  start  to  accumulate  beginning  with  1966. 

Mr.  Denton.  Both  funds? 

Mr.  Ball.  No;  the  disability  fund  looked  at  separately,  under  the 
present  allocation,  will  decline  in  the  years  ahead  and  the  trustees  who 
have  just  submitted  a new  report  to  Congress  are  recommending  that 
one-tenth  of  1 percent  that  is  currently  going  into  the  OASI  fund,  be 
transferred  in  future  years  over  as  an  allocation  to  the  disability  fund. 

You  may  remember  that  the  allocation  of  disability  funds  is  pres- 
ently one-half  of  1 percent  of  payroll.  This  would  make  it  six-tenths 
of  1 percent  of  payroll  and  that  would  be  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
put  that  fund  in  long-range  actuarial  balance  and  it  would  leave  the 
long-range  actuarial  balance  of  the  OASI  fund  in  good  shape. 

MEDICARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  Lesinski.  If  you  add  on  any  more  costs  to  social  security  with 
Medicare  to  the  aged,  you  are  tampering  with  the  fund;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir.  The  proposal  for  hospital  insurance  would  be 
fully  financed  on  its  own.  And  the  President’s  proposal  provides  for 
additional  contributions  that  are  estimated  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of 
the  new  benefits  and  they  go  into  a separate  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  will  increase  the  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200;  a 
quarter  of  1 percent  is  taken  off  the  present  payments,  which  is  a total 
of  half  of  1 percent. 
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Mr.  Ball.  No,  a quarter  of  a percent  on  employer  and  a quarter 
of  a percent  from  the  employee  is  added. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  You  do  not  take  anything  from  the  present:  that  is 
added,  then  a part  of  the  increased  tax  income  from  raising  from 
$4,800  to  $5,200,  would  also  go  to  hospital  insurance,  actually  to  the 
extent  of  eighteen  one-hundredths  of  a percent  of  payroll. 

So  a combined  amount  of  0.68  percent  under  the  proposal  goes 
into  a hospital  insurance  trust  fund  which  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  long-range  cost  of  that  benefit  and  it  would  not  affect  at  all 
the  existing  programs  of  old-age  and  survivor’s  insurance  or  disability. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  were  talking  about  amortizing  buildings.  I 
think  you  are  on  the  right  track. 

Apropos  of  what  Mr.  Denton  said,  I have  very  close  relations  with 
the  social  security  office  in  Dearborn.  Any  time  there  was  a mis- 
understanding, it  may  of  been  a language  barrier  or  some  other  thing. 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  prior  owner  of  the  building  you  leased  from, 
complained  to  me,  the  building  was  not  worth  while  to  lease  because 
he  could  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  the  payments  were  so  low.  Look- 
ing at  it  another  way,  I was  interested  in  putting  up  a building  myself 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  would  be  $43,000.  Now,  there  is 
an  income  of  $7,600  a year,  which  includes  taxes,  and  a 20-year  basis 
would  be  $152,400.  Now,  your  initial  cost  of  $43,000  against  $152,000 
will  be  quite  a difference.  In  other  words,  if  you  put  up  vour  own 
building,  there  will  be  less  costs;  you  pay  no  taxes,  and  therefore 
there  will  be  great  savings  in  the  end  because  your  buildings  last,  at 
least  20  years,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a longer  period  than  that. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  If  not  more.  I am  saying  just  in  case  something 
happens. 

Mr.  Ball.  Sure. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  So  in  the  long  run,  you  are  saving  money  by  putting 
up  your  own  building. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  indeed.  Also  I might  point  out  that  the  trust  fund, 
as  you  know,  is  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  U.S.  Government 
securities.  Now  the  current  yield  on  the  trust  fund  is,  on  the  total 
amount  of  securities,  about  percent.  The  new  securities  have  a 
yield  of  around  4 percent  and  although  I believe  in  the  policy  of 
restricting  investments  to  Governments,  as  long  as  we  are  restricted 
to  that  kind  of  an  investment,  I think  the  ownership  of  buildings  is 
clearly  advantageous  to  the  fund  as  against  drawing  that  kind  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Having  been  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  I have  some  knowledge  of  building  versus  rental.  One 
argument  they  have  which  I brought  up  before  you  today,  GSA 
requirements  are  so  high  against  straight  or  conventional  construction. 
You  would  be  further  ahead  by  putting  up  your  own  building.  If 
you  put  up  a very  fancy  building  as  GSA  requires,  you  would  be  even 
or|you  would  not  save  any  money. 
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Mr.  Ball.  These  will  be  very  simple  buildings  and  since  over  the 
years  there  will  be  many  buildings,  they  will  be  of  a prototype  kind 
with  very  little  planning  and  architectural  costs.  We  will  have 
standard  plans,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  very  large 
savings  in  such  a program. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Did  you  say  there  was  0.68  that  was  the  cost  under 
the  present  plan? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  for  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  For  the  administration? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Which  entails  what? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  plan  has  four  benefits  in  it.  By  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  most  important  is  the  hospital  insurance  part.  That  pro- 
vides three  options.  The  individual  can  elect  to  take  45  days  of  hospital 
and  if  he  does  that,  then  he  has  no  deductible — that  is,  the  entire  cost 
for  the  45  days  is  paid  for. 

Or  he  can  elect  a 90-day  option  and,  in  that  case,  he  has  to  pay 
himself  $10  a day  for  each  of  the  first  9 days  with  a minimum  of  $20. 
Or  he  can  elect  another  option  of  120  days,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
deductible  that  is  equivalent  of  2){  times  the  average  daily  hospital 
cost.  This  deductible  is  a moving  thing.  I mean  it  starts  out  in  the 
first  years  of  the  program  at  around  $92.  But  later  on  it  might  be 
somewhat  higher,  as  prices  go  up. 

Now,  the  individual  chooses  any  one  of  these  three  options  and  they 
are  assumed  to  cost  about  the  same.  You  can  choose  one  or  the  other, 
and  you  just  get  different  kinds  of  protection. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  $92 — is  that  for  nursing  homes? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  This  is  only  hospital  I am  speaking  of  so  far. 

Now,  the  other  three  benefits  are,  as  you  suggested,  first  the  nursing 
home  benefit.  In  order  to  get  the  nursing  home  benefit  the  individual 
must  come  into  the  nursing  home  after  discharge  from  a hospital. 
This  is  conceived  of,  to  an  extent,  as  a convalescent  benefit;  it  is  not 
for  direct  admission  to  a nursing  home;  the  patient  must  move  from 
the  hospital  into  the  nursing  home.  Then  he  is  entitled  to  up  to  180 
days  of  nursing  home  care. 

Now,  another  benefit  that  is  available  to  him  is  an  outpatient 
diagnostic  benefit  from  a hospital.  The  purpose  of  this  benefit  is 
to  make  it  so  that  an  individual  who  needs  some  tests  to  be  run  does 
mot  become  a bed  patient  in  the  hospital,  which  is  more  expensive, 
but  can  rather  receive  outpatient  diagnostic  services. 

There  is  a deductible  attached  to  that.  He  has  to  pay  the  first 
$20  of  a group  of  procedures  and  the  Government  will  pay  beyond  that. 

And  then  the  fourth  benefit  is  a home  health  care  benefit  which 
is  available  to  him  to  the  extent  of  240  visits  in  the  course  of  a calendar 
year.  The  major  benefit  here  is  a visiting  nurse  type  of  service,  but 
that  is  not  the  sole  benefit. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Would  the  insurance  cover  the  doctor’s  expenditures 
and  medicine? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  not  covered  by  the  social  security  part  of  the 
plan.  He  would  have  to  arrange  for  that  on  his  own. 

Our  thought  is  that  if  the  hospital  insurance  program  is  covered 
through  social  security,  that  the  individual  would  be  in  a much  better 
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position  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  a policy  that  would  cover  the 
doctors’  bills  than  he  would  be  now  where  he  has  to  take  on  the  whole 
thing. 

A policy  for  additional  protection  against  the  doctor  and/or  surgeon 
fee  is  less  expensive  than  the  hospital  part. 

COST  OF  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Lesinski.  One  of  the  big  costs  of  hospital  insurance,  medical 
insurance  of  any  kind,  is  the  fact  that  doctors  have  a tendency  to 
overcharge  on  their  prices,  which,  of  course,  is  hurting  them  and  of 
course  everyone.  They  are  the  biggest  cause  of  their  own  problem. 

You  take  an  appendectomy,  it  might  cost  $150;  they  might  charge 
the  insurance  company  $300.  There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  is  bad. 

How  much  will  the  full  cost  [of  medicare  for  those  over  60  years  of 
age  cost? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  mean  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I mean  according  to  the  percentage  of  your  social 
security  deduction. 

Mr.  Ball.  0.68  percent  over  age  65 — that  is  the  whole  four. 
Now  if  you  consider  just  hospital — that  is  your  point? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Just  take  hospital  alone,  it  would  be  0.62  percent. 
In  other  words,  it  is  almost  the  whole  cost.  The  other  three  benefits 
together  are  six  one-hundredths  of  1 percent. 

MEDICAL  COVERAGE  IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Talking  about  complete  medical  and  dental  care 
in  England,  you  have  dentist,  doctor,  X-rays 

Mr.  Ball.  Absolutely  every  medical  cost  of  all  kinds  would  be 
about  four  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Four  times  as  much?  That  is  four  times  0.62? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  0.68  covers  about  25  percent  of  all  medical  costs 
for  those  over  65. 

Mr.  Futterman.  2.75  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  2.7? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  have  to  take  into  account  there  are  no  insurance 
policies  that  cover  everything.  The  very  best  plans  that  are  now  in 
effect,  these  comprehensive  State  65  plans  and  so  on,  cover  only  about 
40  or  50  percent. 

_ A lot  of  the  costs  are  in  such  items  as  drugs,  and  just  an  occasional 
visit  to  a doctor.  If  you  take  all  the  aged  together  it  is  not  a big 
burden  on  each  individual.  Although  the  total  cost  to  all  the  aged 
is  high,  a lot  of  it  is  made  up  of  relatively  small  items,  as  they  fall  on 
the  individual. 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill,  they  get  the  largest  sum  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
they  take  care  of  glasses,  dentures,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  very  comprehensive  in  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Lesinski.  They  get  about  80  percent  of  the  whole  program. 
80  percent,  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  They  were  supposed  to  have  lumped  in — - — 

Mr.  Ball.  I doubt  if  it  is  80  percent  from  Federal  funds,  Mr. 
Lesinski,  but  it  is  a major  amount. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I understand  it  is  80  percent  because  they  have 
lumped  in  all  of  their  aid  programs  under  one  heading,  Kerr-Mills. 
They  are  doing  quite  a job,  whereas  in  States  like  Michigan  they  are 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

I have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I appreciate  Mr.  Ball  coming  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

We  will  be  back  at  2 o’clock. 

justification  material 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 

limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (trust  fund) 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$317, 900,000 

$330,370,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts 

Processing  OASI  claims 

4,873 

12,359 

8,285 

7,382 

934 

2,720 

122 

$33, 124, 724 
97, 054, 995 
58,174,227 

80, 890, 928 
9,931,039 
27, 151,813 
1,572,274 
10,000,000 

4,937 
12, 529 
8,619 

7,651 
911 
2, 781 

$33, 194, 161 
100, 572, 710 
62,462,718 

86, 395, 130 
9,532,631 
28,212,650 

+64 

+170 

+334 

+269 

-23 

+61 

-122 

+$69,437 

+3,517,715 

+4,288,491 

+5,504,202 
-398, 408 
+1,060,837 
-1,572,274 

Maintenance  of  OASI  beneficiary  rolls 

Processing  disability  claims  and  maintain- 
ing beneficiary  rolls 

Hearings  and  appeals 

Administration 

IRS  enumeration  project 

Hon  tin  gen  e.y  reserve. 

10,000,000 

Total  obligations 

36,675 

317,900,000 

37,428 

330,370,000 

+753 

+12,470,000 

TTnnhligat.ed  balance  reserve 

Total  obligations  and  balances 

36,675 

317,900,000 

37,428 

330,370,000 

+753 

+12,470,000 
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Obligations  by  objects 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

Other 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent... 
Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation.  _ 

12  Personnel  benefits 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23  Rent,  communications  and  utilities. _. 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

Advances  to  States . 

26  Supplies  and  materials. 

31  Equipment 

32  Land  and  structures 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

Contingency  reserve... 

Total  obligations  by  objects 


Estimated, 

Estimated, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or  de- 
crease (— ) 

36, 675 

37, 428 

+753 

169 

100 

-69 

i 34, 878 

i 35, 329 

+451 

34, 937 

35,  560 

+623 

173 

185 

+12 

. $211,606,209 

$222, 477,  633 

+$10, 871,  424 

1, 088, 329 

899,  597 

-188,732 

7,  402, 112 

4,  451, 557 

-2, 950,  555 

220,096, 650 

227,828,787 

+7, 732, 137 

16, 263, 313 

16, 822, 186 

+558,  873 

4,  621, 991 

4,  696, 374 

+74, 383 

843, 648 

862, 316 

+18,  668 
+821, 872 

27,  461, 448 

28, 283, 320 

2, 208,  609 

2, 239,  672 

+31, 063 

5,  414, 158 

5, 200, 096 

-214, 062 

25, 304, 293 

27, 287, 000 

+1, 982,  707 

3, 151,  661 

3, 409,  005 

+257, 344 

2,  425,  874 

3,  615,  518 

+1, 189,  644 

90, 355 

89, 900 

-455 

18, 000 
10, 000, 000 

35, 826 
10, 000, 000 

+17, 826 

317,900, 000 

330, 370, 000 

+12, 470, 000 

1 Excludes  overtime  equivalent  as  follows:  1964,  708  man-years;  1965,  374  man-years. 


Summary  of  changes 


1964  appropriation  (including  contingency) $317,  900,  000 

1965  appropriation  estimate  (including  contingency) 330,  370,  000 


Total  change +12,  470,  000 


Increases : 

A.  Mandatory  items: 

1.  Annualization  of  pay  raise  effective  Jan.  5,  1964 

(Public  Law  87-793) 4,433,546 

2.  Annualization  of  112  staff  positions  added  in  1964 

for  75  percent  of  the  year  (26.5  man-years) 218,  380 


3.  Other  payroll  costs: 

( a ) Annualization  of  reclassifications  effected 

in  1964 1,  272,  057 

( b ) Promotion  of  trainees 2,  238,  979 

(c)  Within-grade  promotions 2,  769,  051 

( d ) Recruitment  at  lower  than  average  grade.  —2,  389,  468 


Subtotal,  other  payroll  costs 3,  890,  619 


Subtotal,  mandatory  items 8,  542,  545 
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Summary  of  changes — Continued 


Increases — Continued 

B.  Program  increases: 

1.  Increase  of  3.6  percent  in  total  Administration 

work  output:  Payroll  costs  for  1,156.5  man-years 

and  other  objects $7,  285,  218 

2.  Increase  of  5.4  percent  in  State  work:  Advances  to 

State  agencies 1,  287,  937 

3.  Increase  in  State  agency  costs:  Advances  to  State 

agencies 978,  770 

4.  74  added  staff  positions  partially  offset  by  savings 

due  to  lapses  and  reduced  overtime  usage:  Pay- 
roll costs  for  16.5  man-years 157,  005 

5.  Continuing  space  and  communication  costs 1,  563,  912 

6.  New  offices  and  major  relocations 346,  302 

7.  Periodic  or  one-time  costs 1,  645,  798 


Subtotal,  program  increases 13,  264,  942 


Gross  increases 21,  807,  487 


Decreases: 

A.  Economies  in  operating  methods  and  improvements  in 

manpower  utilization:  Payroll  costs  (1,082.5  man-years) 

and  other  objects 6,  337,  970 

B.  1 less  day  of  pay  in  excess  of  52  weeks:  Payroll  costs 868,  066 


C.  Nonrecurring  work  performed  by  consultants  or  by  public 
or  private  agencies  on  a contractual  basis: 

Payroll  costs  for  Advisory  Council 12,  450 

Other  objects 851,  505 


Subtotal 863,  955 

D.  Savings  due  to  purchase  of  ADP  equipment 1,  005,  847 

E.  Miscellaneous  changes 261,  640 


Gross  decreases 9,337,487 


Total  net  change  requested 12,  470,  000 


Explanation  of  Changes 
increases 

A.  Mandatory  items 

1.  Annualization  of  pay  raise,  $4,433,5 46. — This  amount  represents  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  pay  rate  increase  effective  January  1964  for  a full  year  in  1965. 

2.  Annualization  of  staff  positions,  $218,380. — The  increase  of  26.5  man-years 
and  $218,000  represents  the  added  cost  in  1965  of  carrying  for  a full  year  112 
positions  (which  are  not  budgeted  on  the  basis  of  a work  unit  count)  added  in 
1964.  The  added  positions  relate  principally  to  (a)  the  increased  systems  analysis 
and  programing  work  resulting  from  advances  in  the  application  of  electronic  data 
processing  to  Administration  workloads;  ( h ) providing  services,  such  as  personnel 
and  procurement,  to  a larger  Administration  staff  in  1964  as  compared  with  1963;; 

(c)  strengthening  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals;  and 

( d ) increases  in  regional  staffs  to  keep  pace  with  growth  of  district  offices  and 
increased  regional  office  responsibilities. 

3.  Other  payroll  costs,  $3,890,619. — (a)  Reclassifications,  $1,272,057:  Of  this 
amount  $1,249,024  is  to  carry  the  cost  of  reclassifying  claims  technical  and  other 
personnel  for  a full  year  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Most  of  the  reclassifications  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1964  are  related  to  new  standards  for  claims  examining  positions 
issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  August  1963. 

(6)  Promotion  of  trainees,  $2,238,979:  The  promotion  of  trainees  into  journey- 
man grade  level  is  in  accordance  with  Civil  Service  Commission  training  agree- 
ments. 

(c)  Within-grade  promotions,  $2,769,051 : This  increase  is  the  cost  of  carrying 
within-grade  promotions  granted  in  1964  on  a full  year  basis  in  1965  and  the  cost 
of  such  promotions  scheduled  for  1965. 
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( d ) The  above  increases  are  partially  offset  by  recruitment  at  lower  than  the- 
average  grade  ($2,389,468). 

B.  Program  increases 

1.  Increase  of  3.6  'percent  in  work  output,  $7,285,218. — This  increase,  which  is 
explained  in  more  detail  in  the  activity  justifications,  is  made  up  of  the  following 
factors: 

(а)  Increased  work  units,  1,146  man-years  and  $7,334,094:  OASI  and  disabil- 
ity claims  received  in  the  Administration’s  offices  are  estimated  to  increase  from 
3,749,000  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  3,887,000  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  number  of 
individuals  receiving  OASDI  benefits  are  estimated  to  increase  by  over  1 million 
during  fiscal  year  1965 — from  19,852,000  on  June  30,  1964,  to  20,878,000  on 
June  30,  1965. 

(б)  Improved  public  service,  64  man-years  and  $557,934:  Changes  in  proce- 
dures for  handling  inquiries  from  the  public  regarding  eligibility  for  disability 
benefits  and  for  developing  the  vocational  background  of  disability  claimants 
bring  about  this  budgeted  increase. 

(c)  Reduced  nonrecurring  work,  —54  man-years  and  —$606,810:  The  com- 
pletion in  1964  of  a study  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  continuing  disability  area  accounts  for  the  major  part  of  this 
decrease.  Part  of  this  reduction,  $284,000,  is  reflected  in  advances  to  State 
agencies. 

2.  Increase  of  5.4  percent  in  State  work,  $1,287,937 . — This  increase  of  $1,287,937 
is  the  computed  cost  of  an  estimated  5.4  percent  increase  in  disability  cases  to  be 
processed  by  State  agencies  in  1965  at  unit  costs  budgeted  for  1964. 

3.  Increase  in  State  agency  costs,  $978,770. — This  increase  is  made  up  of  the 
following  factors: 

(а)  Increase  in  State  unit  costs,  $1,038,126:  An  increase  of  $1.95  in  unit  cost 
for  the  average  case  handled  by  the  State  agencies  is  caused  by  higher  average 
salaries  and  additional  emphasis  on  developing  vocational  facts  about  the  disa- 
bility claimant  in  accordance  with  guidelines  from  court  actions  on  disability 
claims. 

(б)  Improved  consultative  reports,  $373,214:  In  certain  disability  cases  con- 
sultative physicians  will  be  requested  to  furnish  additional  information  about  an 
applicant’s  vocational  capacities  relative  to  his  remaining  physical  capacities. 

(c)  Difference  between  costs  and  obligations  for  advances  to  States,  —$432,570: 
Because  of  the  increased  volume  of  State  agency  work,  obligations  (funds  advanced 
to  State  agencies)  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  difference  is  expected  to  be  less  in  1965. 

4.  Added  manpower  for  staff  work,  $157,005. — The  16.5  man-years  and  $157,005 
increase  is  the  net  effect  of  adding  74  staff  positions  in  1965  partially  offset  by 
lapsing  central  office  payroll  positions  because  of  transfer  of  this  function  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  reducing  overtime  used  for  staff  work.  The  new 
positions  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1965  are  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening 
internal  auditing  in  SSA,  increasing  our  program  research  capabilities,  and  for 
handling  a greater  volume  of  work  in  the  personnel,  public  correspondence,  and 
other  management  services  fields. 

5.  Continuing  space  and  communication  costs,  $1,563,912. — This  increase 
consists  principally  of  (a)  $539,526  for  annualizing  the  cost  of  the  relocation  of 
the  New  York  payment  center  late  in  fiscal  year  1964  from  an  unsatisfactory 
warehouse  building  to  another  site  in  New  York  City;  (b)  $445,709  for  annuali- 
zation of  added  rental  costs  incurred  in  1964  and  related  to  moving  district 
offices,  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  and  payment  centers  other 
than  New  York  into  adequate  space;  and,  (c)  $578,677  for  the  cost  of  new  space 
in  1965  to  house  additional  staff,  for  annualization  of  telephone  services  added 
in  1964  and  for  charges  incident  to  moves  and  alterations  of  space. 

6.  New  offices  and  major  relocations,  $346,302. — The  increase  of  $346,302  is 
due  to  (a)  the  opening  of  25  new  district  offices  to  provide  more  efficient  service  to 
the  public  ($279,033)  and  (6)  the  net  effect  in  1965  of  movement  of  offices  prin- 
cipally from  downtown  Baltimore  to  the  addition  to  the  Woodlawn  building  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  ($67,269). 

7.  Periodic  or  one-time  costs,  $1,645,798. — The  principal  item  contributing  to 
increased  expenditures  of  a one-time  or  periodic  nature  is  the  planned  purchase 
of  the  main  frames  of  two  IBM  7080  computers  at  a cost  of  $1,744,920.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  decreases  listed  below,  savings  in  rentals  (slightly  offset  by  increased 
maintenance  costs)  will  amount  to  about  $1  million  annually.  Thus,  the  purchase 
of  the  computers  will  be  amortized  in  less  than  2 years. 
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DECREASES 

A.  Economies  in  operating  methods  and  improvements  in  manpower  utilization, 

$6,337,970 

A savings  of  1,082.5  man-years  and  $6,337,970  is  budgeted  in  1965  on  the 
assumption  that  work  output  will  increase  in  1965  over  1964  without  an  equiva- 
lent increase  in  manpower.  Improvement  in  productivity  is  expected  as  a result 
of  a reduction  in  employee  turnover  with  the  higher  Federal  pay  scale  and  re- 
classification of  claims  positions.  Refinements  in  operating  procedures  and  ad- 
vances in  the  application  of  electronic  data  processing  methods  to  Administration 
workloads  are  also  expected  to  help  bring  about  this  savings. 

B.  One  less  day  of  pay  in  excess  of  52  weeks , $868,066 

This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1964  there  were  2 days  in  excess  of  52 
weeks  whereas  in  1965  there  will  be  only  1 extra  day  of  pay. 

C.  Contractual  nonrecurring  work,  $863,955 

This  reduction  is  due  to  fewer  nonrecurring  studies  scheduled  for  1965.  The 
major  items  in  the  1964  estimate  which  account  for  this  decrease  are:  (a)  The 
representative  payee  study  ($500,000) ; and  ( h ) the  operations  research  contract 
($218,000). 

D.  Savings  due  to  purchase  of  ADP  equipment,  $1,005,857 

The  purchase  of  the  IBM  7080  computers  referred  to  above  will  result  in  annual 
savings  in  current  expenses  of  approximately  $1  million. 

E.  Miscellaneous  changes,  $261,649 

This  is  the  net  effect  of  (a)  reduction  in  the  use  of  overtime  (—$372,197); 
(b)  replacement  of  fewer  items  of  equipment  ( — $205,176);  and  other  changes 
( — $25,415)  offset  by  the  cost  of  carrying  the  Administration’s  share  of  depart- 
mental payroll  costs  for  a full  year  ( + $234,900)  and  adjustments  to  inventories 
of  printed  matter  and  supplies  (+$106,239). 


Historical  summary  of  action  on  appropriation  requests 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 

$91, 990, 000 
93, 229,000 
122,  211, 000 

145. 085. 000 

173. 532. 000 

191.600.000 

237. 660. 000 

280. 625. 000 

291. 714. 000 
2 322,679, 000 

330. 370. 000 

$80, 150, 000 
89,229,000 

121.500.000 

144. 085. 000 

171.221.000 

191.600.000 

232. 200.000 
267,  570, 000 
286,398,300 
317,  900, 000 

$82, 890,000 
91,229,000 

121.500.000 

144. 085. 000 

171.221.000 

191.600.000 

232. 200. 000 

267.570.000 
286, 398,300 

317. 900.000 

$81,020,000 

91,229,000 

121.500.000 

144. 085.000 

171.221.000 

191.600.000 

232.200.000 

267. 570.000 
286, 398,300 

317. 900.000 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959.. 

1960  i..._ — 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965... 

1 Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1960,  the  budget  estimates  and  appropriations  have  included  a contingency 
fund  amount. 

2 This  estimate  reflects  the  combination  of  the  appropriation  request  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  and  the  trust  fund  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner , 
SSA. 

General  Summary  and  Highlight  Statement 


AUTHORITY  AND  SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  responsible  for  administering  a national 
program  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  which  has  its  statutory 
basis  in  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  The  basic  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  provide  individuals  and  families  a measure  of  financial  security 
when  regular  income  is  significantly  reduced  or  completely  cut  off  because  of  the 
retirement,  disability,  or  death  of  a working  person. 

This  objective  is  achieved  through  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  which  are 
related  to  the  worker’s  history  of  earnings.  These  payments,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  social  security  benefits,  are  paid  to  retired  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents, to  dependent  survivors  of  deceased  workers,  and  to  severely  disabled 
workers  of  any  age  and  their  dependents. 
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SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  benefit  program  is  supported  by  tax 
contributions  collected  from  employees,  employers,  and  the  self-employed  work- 
ing in  jobs,  businesses,  and  professions  covered  by  social  security.  The  sched- 
uled rates  of  contribution  for  the  years  1963  through  1965  are  3h  percent  each 
from  employees  and  employers  and  5.4  percent  - from  self-employed  persons. 

Social  security  contributions  are  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
deposited  in  two  trust  funds — “the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund”  created  in  1939  and  “the  disability  insurance  trust  fund”  created  in  1956. 
Interest  on  investments  of  these  funds  helps  support  the  program.  Administra- 
tive costs  as  well  as  monthly  benefit  payments  are  paid  from  the  two  trust  funds. 

GROWTH  OF  PROGRAM 

Since  the  Social  Security  Act  became  law  on  August  14,  1935,  the  Congress 
has  passed  various  amendments  to  the  Act  which  made  significant  changes  in  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  program.  The  most  notable  of  these  amendments 
were  passed  in  1939,  1950,  1954,  1956,  1958,  1960,  and  1961.  Over  the  years, 
the  program  has  thus  been  strengthened  and  broadened  until  today  approxi- 
mately 9 out  of  10  working  people  and  their  families  are  protected  from  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  disability,  retirement,  or  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  growth  of  the  program  is  best  illustrated  by  a comparison  of  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  in  current  pay  status  and  the  amount  of  benefits.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1950,  2.9  million  individuals  were  receiving  benefits;  by  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1965,  an  estimated  20.8  million  individuals  will  be  in  benefit  payment 
status.  Benefit  payments  in  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $727  million;  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  an  estimated  $16.7  billion  in  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
benefits  are  expected  to  be  paid. 

THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

In  any  given  year  the  size  of  the  Administration’s  job  is  largely  dictated  by 
factors  outside  its  control.  These  factors  include  the  level  of  employment,  labor 
mobility,  and  birth,  marriage,  disability,  retirement,  and  death  rates  which 
depend  upon  economic,  sociological,  and  population  factors.  The  total  effect  of 
these  factors  on  the  size  of  the  Administration’s  job  is  determined  by  the  actuaries 
and  economists  who  prepare  workload  estimates.  These  estimates  then  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  Administration’s  budget  estimates,  which  are  developed  primarily 
on  a workload  production-rate  basis. 

The  appropriation  granted  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  the  amount  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1965  will  be  used  to  process  on  a reasonably  current  basis  all  of  the 
workloads  related  to  the  program.  The  estimates  reflect  no  basic  changes  to  the 
going  program  or  new  activities.  The  enumeration  of  taxpayers  for  use  of 
Internal  Revenue,  which  began  in  fiscal  year  1962,  will  be  completed  during  fiscal 
year  1964.  Reimbursement  to  the  OASI  trust  fund  for  this  work  will  be  requested 
W’hen  the  actual  costs  of  the  project  are  known. 

Significant  savings  in  manpower  were  made  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  added  sav- 
ings are  projected  in  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  estimates.  During  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  Administration  saved  1,200  man-years  and  $6.3  million  by  improvements 
in  productivity  over  1962  experience.  The  1965  budget  request  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  an  additional  4,100  man-years  and  $25.7  million  will  be  saved 
over  the  2-year  period  1964-65  by  technological  improvements,  by  lower  turnover 
due  to  the  higher  Federal  pay  scale  and  reclassifications  of  claims  personnel,  by 
improved  procedures,  and  by  more  effective  training  and  use  of  staff.  The  fol- 
lowTing  chart  shows  the  trend  in  productivity  in  the  Administration  since  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  decline  in  productivity  during  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  reflects 
the  impact  of  the  1960  and  1961  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
amendments  required  large  scale  recruitment  of  newr  staff,  which  temporarily 
depressed  productivity  because  of  the  large  amount  of  working  time  required  for 
training  and  the  lower  output  of  an  abnormally  high  proportion  of  inexperienced 
personnel. 

The  workload  index  used  in  computing  the  productivity  index  is  composed  of 
units  of  work,  added  work  not  reflected  in  the  load  count  and  nonrecurring  work 
involving  use  of  Administration  manpower.  The  manpower  index  is  composed 
of  total  manpower  paid  from  this  appropriation  including  overtime.  Work 
performed  by  State  agencies  and  the  manpower  of  these  agencies  are  excluded. 
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Comparison  of  Manpower  with  Work  Load 
Productivity  Index 
FY  i960  = 100 


Year 

Workload 

Manpower 

Productivity1 

1960  actual 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1961  actual 

114.1 

116.4 

98.0 

1962  actual _ 

132.1 

134.5 

98.2 

1963  actual.. 

137.6 

135.3 

101.7 

1964  estimate 

145.8 

137.8 

105.  8 

1965  estimate 

151.1 

138.2 

109.3 

1 Productivity  index  equals  workload  index  divided  by  manpower  index. 
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Justification  by  Activity 

SUMMARY  OF  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  1964  AND  1965 

Activity  1.  Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  1 

Other  expenses  

4,873 

$26, 781, 891 
6,342,833 

4, 937 

$26,  516,  544 
6,  677, 617 

+64 

-$265, 347 
+334, 784 

Total.  

4,873 

33, 124,  724 

4, 937 

33, 194, 161 

+64 

+69,  437 

1 Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff  . 

4, 790 
44 

4, 620 
44 

-170 

Overtime  equivalent 

Total 

4, 834 

4, 664 

-170 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  requested  for  activity  1 provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  earnings  accounts  for  individuals  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
lifetime  earnings  accounts  serve  to  determine  the  insured  status  and  the  amounts 
of  benefits  payable  to  the  retired  wage  earners,  survivors,  and  to  the  disabled. 

WORKLOADS 

A.  Assumptions 

The  volume  of  earnings  record  work  depends  principally  on  the  level  of  employ- 
ment and  labor  turnover.  In  preparing  the  1964  and  1965  workload  estimates,  it 
was  assumed  that  business  activity  will  continue  to  expand  during  these  2 budget 
years.  Employment  is  expected  to  rise  while  unemployment  is  predicted  to 
decline  during  fiscal  year  1964  and  remain  constant  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Labor 
turnover  is  expected  to  be  higher  in  fiscal  year  1964  than  in  1963,  with  a further 
slight  increase  in  fiscal  year  1965  over  1964. 

These  assumptions  are  expressed  quantitatively  in  the  following  table: 

Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  unemployment  and  employment 


[In  millions} 


June  1963 

June  1964 

June  1965 

Total  labor  force. 

78.0 

79.5 

80.8 

Armed  Forces  . 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Civilian  labor  forces. 

75.2 

76.7 

78.0 

Unemployment 

4.8 

4.3 

4.3 

Employment 

70.4 

72.4 

73.7 

Agricultural  

6.  0 

5.9 

66.5 

5.8 

N onagricultural 

64.4 

67.9 
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B.  Estimated  work  units 

Although  the  economic  outlook  supports  higher  workload  receipts  in  general,  the 
amount  of  processed  work  budgeted  in  several  workload  areas  is  less  than  in  1964. 
Consequently,  the  overall  composite  index  for  1965  is  slightly  lower  (0.7  percent) 
than  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


[In  thousands] 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Difference, 
1965  over  1964 

Earnings  items: 

Received  

285, 000 
285, 233 
6, 140 
3,933 

295,000 
293, 600 
6, 159 
3,321 

+10,000 

+8,367 

+19 

-612 

Processed  

Original  and  duplicate  account  numbers  issued  

New  accounts  established . 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  new  accounts  established  in  fiscal  year  1965  results 
from  processing  in  1964  a 0.5  million  backlog  carried  over  from  1963. 


BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  estimated  costs  of  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1965  amount  to  $33,194,161 
compared  with  $33,124,724  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  budgeted  increase 
of  $69,437  is  a net  of  many  plus  and  minus  factors — the  most  significant  being  an 
increase  of  $579,882  for  mandatory  salary  costs. 

Although  the  number  of  work  units  to  be  processed  in  1965  is  expected  to  be 
only  0.7  percent  less  than  in  1964,  the  budget  reflects  a decrease  of  3.5  percent  in 
manpower  or  170  man-years  from  the  1964  estimate.  Apart  from  the  workload 
decrease,  this  reduction  in  manpower  results  from  productivity  savings  and  from 
the  completion  in  1964  of  a special  project  requiring  66.5  man-years.  This 
project  involved  the  use  of  temporary  employees  to  screen  tax  returns  from  self- 
employed  individuals  for  the  years  1957-59  which  had  been  sent  to  GSA  record 
centers,  to  locate  schedules  which  had  not  been  forwarded  by  IRS  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  About  $7  million  in  receipts  to  the  trust  funds  will  be 
recovered  by  this  project. 


Activity  2.  Processing  OASI  claims 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 1 

Advances  to  States 

12, 359 

$80, 730, 193 
1, 205, 985 
15,118,817 

12, 529 

$83,469, 135 
1, 245, 596 
15,857, 979 

+170 

+$2, 738, 942 
+39,  611 
+739, 162 

Other  expenses  __ 

Total. 

12,359 

97, 054,  995 

12, 529 

100, 572, 710 

+170 

+3, 517, 715 

1 Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff  

11, 747 
161 

11, 847 
141 

+100 

-20 

Overtime  equivalent 

Total 

11, 908 

11,  988 

+80 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  requested  for  activity  2 provide  for:  (1)  Making  the  initial  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  of  workers,  wives,  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  for 
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old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits;  (2)  for  reevaluating  the  determination 
when  requested  by  claimants;  and  (3)  for  recomputing  the  benefit  amounts  of 
individuals  who  may  be  entitled  to  an  increase  in  the  payment  amount.  A major 
proportion  of  the  work  in  this  activity  involves  direct  contact  with  the  public  in 
the  Administration’s  district  offices  and  other  points  of  contact. 

WORKLOADS 

A.  Assumptions 

The  number  of  claims  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  will  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1965  over  fiscal  year  1964.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  aged 
people  in  the  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  people  who  are 
covered  by  the  social  security  program  are  the  two  major  factors  causing  this 
increase. 

B.  Estimated  work  units 

The  total  volume  of  activity  2 workload  units  to  be  processed  in  fiscal  year 
1965  is  expected  to  be  3.7  percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Principal 
workloads  in  this  activity  are: 

[In  thousands] 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Difference, 
1965  over  1964 

OASI  claims  applications: 

Received  _ 

3, 018 
3, 018 
14, 421 

297 

297 

3,113 
3, 108 
15, 477 

317 

316 

+95 

+90 

+1,056 

+20 

+19 

Processed 

Claims  inquiries  

Applications  for  recomputation  of  benefits: 

Received  

Processed  _ 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  costs  of  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1965  are  estimated  at  $100,572,710,  as 
compared  to  $97,054,995  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Mandatory  salary  changes  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  carrying  for  a full  year  the  January  1964  pay  raise  and  1964 
reclassifications  of  technical  claims  personnel  account  for  $2,598,139  of  the  total 
increase  of  $3,517,715  in  this  activity.  The  computed  cost  of  the  3.7  percent 
increase  in  workloads  is  433  man-years  and  $2,785,439.  However,  the  workload 
increase  is  absorbed  to  a large  extent  by  the  budgeted  savings  of  357  man-years 
and  $2,238,142  resulting  from  improved  manpower  utilization  and  changes  in 
operating  procedures. 


Activity  8.  Maintenance  of  OASI  beneficiary  rolls 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  1 

O ther  expenses 

8,285 

$49,084,871 

9,089,356 

8, 619 

$52, 335, 344 
10,127,374 

+334 

+$3, 250, 473 
+1, 038, 018 

Total  

8, 285 

58,174,227 

8, 619 

62,  462, 718 

+334 

+4, 288, 491 

1 Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff 

7,748 

135 

8, 048 
93 

+300 

-42 

Overtime  equivalent 

Total 

7,883 

8, 141 

+258 
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SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  requested  for  activity  3 provide  for  four  basic  functions  regularly  in- 
volved in  maintaining  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  beneficiary  roll: 
(1)  Recertifying  of  monthly  payments  to  beneficiaries;  (2)  processing  changes 
due  to  a beneficiary’s  death,  remarriage,  change  of  address,  change  in  employ- 
ment status,  or  any  other  event  affecting  payments;  (3)  investigating  the  con- 
tinuing eligibility  of  beneficiaries;  and  (4)  evaluating  the  performance  of  payees 
chosen  for  minors  and  other  beneficiaries  incapable  of  handling  their  funds. 

WORKLOADS 

A.  Assumptions 

New  claims  for  benefits  are  expected  to  exceed  terminations  from  the  beneficiary 
rolls  for  many  years  to  come.  This  results  from  the  ever-increasing  number 
attaining  insured  status  and  the  continuing  increase  in  life  expectancy.  Work- 
loads related  to  servicing  the  beneficiaries  and  insuring  proper  payment  of  trust 
fund  moneys  likewise  continue  to  grow  each  year. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  currently  being  paid  is  the  best  measure  of  the 
increase  in  work  in  this  activity.  The  end-of-year  figures  below  graphically 
portray  this  growth: 

Persons  receiving  OASI  benefits 
[In  millions] 


1940 0.  2 

1950 2.  9 

1960  13.  7 

1961  14  7 

1962  16.  1 

1963  17.  2 

1964  estimate __  18.  2 

1965  estimate 19.  1 


Benefit  payments  will  increase  from  $13.8  billion  in  1963  to  $14.6  billion  in 
1964  and  $15.4  billion  in  1965. 

B.  Estimated  work  units 

Workload  units  to  be  processed  in  fiscal  year  1965  are  expected  to  be  7.2  percent 
greater  than  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Principal  work  loads  in  this  activity  are: 


[In  thousands] 


1964 

estimate 

1965, 

estimate 

Difference, 
1965  over  1964 

Beneficiaries  in  current  pay  status  (end-of-year) 

18, 288 
4, 143 
5, 088 
13, 795 
607 

19, 149 
4, 358 
5, 391 
15, 255 
671 

+861 
+215 
+303 
+1, 460 
+64 

Suspensions,  terminations,  and  adjusted  awards ..  

Check  cancellations  and  changes  of  address .. 

Beneficiary  inquiries  and  assistance.  - - - 

Postadjudication  development  and  investigations.  

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  total  costs  for  activity  3 for  fiscal  year  1965  are  estimated  at  $62,462,718 
compared  with  $58,174,227  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  budgeted  increase  of 
$4,288,491  is  principally  related  to  the  increased  number  of  work  units  to  be 
processed  ($3,289,689)  and  to  mandatory  payroll  increases  ($1,891,455).  Im- 
proved use  of  staff  and  equipment  and  further  applications  of  integrated  data 
processing  methods  to  benefit  payment  operations  are  expected  to  decrease  man- 
power and  costs  by  296  man-years  and  $1,475,697  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
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Activity  4-  Processing  Disability  Claims  and  Maintaining  Beneficiary  Rolls 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  1 

Advances  to  States  - 

7,382 

$48, 805,  587 
24, 098, 308 
7, 987, 033 

7, 651 

$51. 942, 343 
26, 041, 404 
8, 411,  383 

+269 

+$3, 136, 756 
+1, 943, 096 
+424, 350 

Other  expenses  - - - 

Total.  _ 

7, 382 

80, 890, 928 

7,651 

86,395, 130 

+269 

+5,  504, 202 

> Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff . - 

7,087 

97 

7, 315 
54 

+228 

-43 

Overtime  equivalent..  . - 

Total.  ___________ 

7,184 

7, 369 

+185 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  requested  for  activity  4 provide  for  the  processing  of  claims  and  the 
payment  of  cash  benefits  to  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents.  This  activity 
has  grown  rapidly  since  it  began  with  the  enactment  of  the  “disability  freeze” 
provisions  in  1954,  principally  because  of  the  changes  in  the  law  which  brought 
about  the  present  scope  of  disability  protection.  The  gradual  maturing  of  the 
program  also  makes  for  growth  of  a continuing  nature. 

WORKLOADS 

A.  Assumptions 

While  the  incidence  of  disability  among  insured  workers  is  expected  to  continu  e 
at  approximately  the  levels  experienced  in  the  past,  the  number  of  applications 
to  be  filed  by  disabled  workers  is  expected  to  increase  in  both  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965  as  the  population  insured  for  disability  rises.  This  growth  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on  the  benefit  rolls 
and  a consequent  rising  volume  of  postadjudication  workloads  which  should 
continue  for  many  years  into  the  future. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  being  paid  disability 
benefits  reflects  the  continuing  growth  of  the  volume  of  work  to  be  processed  in 
this  activity: 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
disability 
insurance 
beneficiaries 
in  current 
pay  status  at 
end  of  year 

Amount  of 
benefit 
payments 
during 
year 

1958  actual 

200, 375 
361. 216 

$168 

1959  actual 

339 

1960  actual __  

521,550 
897,  684 

528 

1961  actual.  . 

704 

1962  actual.  _ _ 

1,151.850 

1,011 

1,171 

1963  actual 

1,  382. 311 

1964  (estimate) 

1. 564. 000 

1.729. 000 

1.255 

1.324 

1965  (estimate 
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B.  Estimated  work  units 

A 6.7  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1964  in  workload  units  processed  by  the 
components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  expected  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
During  the  same  period,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  volume  of  work  units  handled 
by  State  agencies  under  contractual  agreements  will  rise  by  5.6  percent. 

Principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


[In  thousands] 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Difference, 
1965  over 
1964 

Disability  claims  (applications): 

Received- .... _________ 

487 

516 

+29 

Processed 

488 

517 

+29 

Determinations  of  disability  (adjudication)  (States) : 

Received  _ . 

380 

402 

+22 

Processed 

378 

401 

+23 

Determinations  of  disability  (review) : 

Received- . 

414 

438 

+24 

Processed 

415 

437 

+22 

Disability  benefits  in  current  pay  status  (end  of  year).. . 

1,  564 

1,729 

+165 

Continuing  eligibility  cases  processed- .... 

342 

363 

+21 

C.  Additional  ivork 

In  recent  years  the  importance  of  nonmedical  elements  in  the  disability  deter- 
mination process  has  been  stressed  by  both  the  Harrison  subcommittee  report 
and  by  numerous  Federal  court  decisions.  Therefore,  in  1964  and  1965  additional 
attention  will  be  given  at  the  State  agency  level  to  a more  careful  analysis  of 
vocational  information,  including  purchase  of  a consulting  physician’s  professional 
evaluation  of  the  applicant’s  remaining  physical  capacities  in  selected  cases. 
Within  the  Administration,  the  effect  on  impaired  individuals  of  factors  such  as 
age,  education,  and  work  experience  will  be  fully  considered  through  the  analysis 
of  residual  vocational  capacities  and  the  relation  of  these  capacities  to  families 
of  jobs  in  the  economy.  To  ensure  that  the  rights  of  the  public  are  being  ade- 
quately protected,  greater  emphasis  will  also  be  given  in  both  years  to  the  handling 
and  control  of  inquiries  related  to  the  disability  program,  particularly  at  the  dis- 
trict office  level. 

With  the  disability  rolls  now  in  excess  of  1,400,000  beneficiaries,  a long  overdue 
need  will  be  met  in  1964  with  the  conduct  of  a comprehensive  study,  at  a cost  of 
$442,394,  which  is  designed  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing  policies  in 
the  continuing  disability  area.  Similarly,  the  average  present  value  of  $16,000 
in  benefits  to  be  paid  in  the  future  to  a disabled  worker  and  his  dependents  makes 
it  essential  that  steps  be  taken  to  both  refine  and  improve  disability  evaluation 
standards  and  techniques.  Toward  this  end  the  funding  of  a study  of  a sample 
of  denied  disability  applicants  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  completed 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  A similar  project  on  a nationwide  basis  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  1985  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  To  improve  evaluation  standards  in  the 
particular  medical  area  of  musculoskeletal  diseases,  the  first  phase  of  a study  of 
applicants  with  this  impairment  will  likewise  be  undertaken  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000  in  1965. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  this  activity  is  $80,890,928  in  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$86,395,130  in  fiscal  year  1965,  an  increase  of  $5,504,202. 

State  agencies . — Funds  advanced  to  State  agencies  increase  by  $1,943,096  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  This  increase  provides  for  processing  the  higher  State  workloads 
in  1965,  for  mandatory  salary  changes  for  State  personnel,  and  for  carrying  on  a 
full  year  basis  the  cost  of  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  factors  in  making 
disability  decisions. 

Social  Security  Administration. — Mandatory  salary  increases  for  Administration 
personnel  account  for  $2,059,652  of  the  budgeted  increase.  The  balance  of  the 
year-to-year  increase,  $1,501,454,  is  a net  of  many  plus  and  minus  factors — the 
most  significant  being  an  increase  of  $3,125,  038  and  535  man-years  to  process 
within  the  Administration  the  6.7  percent  increase  in  work  units  and  the  added 
work  described  on  the  preceding  page.  Partially  offsetting  this  increase  is  a 
saving  of  312  man-years  and  $1,916,884  resulting  from  improvements  in  manpower 
utilization  and  changes  in  operating  procedures  in  1965. 
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Activity  5.  Hearings  and  appeals 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  1 

Other  expenses  - 

934 

$8, 559,092 
1, 371, 947 

911 

$8, 209,851 
1, 322, 780 

-23 

-$349,241 
-49, 167 

Tntal 

934 

9, 931, 039 

911 

9, 532, 631 

-23 

-398, 408 

i Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff 

881 

858 

-23 

Oyprt.imfi  oquivaTfint 

57 

2 

-55 

Tntal 

938 

860 

-78 

I Scope  of  program 

Funds  requested  for  activity  5 cover  the  costs  of  the  hearings  and  appeals 
jjii  function  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Any  individual  dissatisfied  with  a prior  action  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
il  tration  relating  to  his  claim  for  benefit  payment,  revision  of  earnings  record,  or 

I establishment  of  a period  of  disability  may  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
4 Appeals  for  a hearing  before  an  examiner.  If  still  dissatisfied,  he  may  request 
iji  that  the  examiner’s  decision  be  reviewed  by  the  Appeals  Council.  Further 
| appeal  may  be  made  to  the  courts. 

WORKLOADS 

g!  A.  Assumptions 

The  Volume  of  work  in  this  activity  is  principally  related  to  the  number  of 
OASI  and  DI  claims  for  benefit  payments.  The  workload  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  few  years  as  a result  of  major  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
jj  Act  establishing  disability  insurance  protection. 

B.  Estimated  work  units 

Although  hearings  receipts  will  increase  in  1965,  the  number  of  cases  processed 
will  be  lower  by  9.0  percent.  In  1964  the  processed  estimate  assumes  a reduction 

I I of  almost  4,000  in  the  backlog  of  hearings  requests  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1963 
and  reflects  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  reduce  the  elapsed  time  between 
filing  a request  for  a hearing  and  the  rendering  of  a decision  by  the  Bureau  of 

1 Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


[In  thousands] 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Difference, 
1965  over  1964 

Hearings  requests: 

Received - _ __ 

20, 900 

22, 500 
22, 500 

9,760 

+1,600 

-2,231 

—440 

Processed  . _ - _ _ - 

24,  731 
10, 200 

Reviews  before  Council: 
Received 

Processed-  __  

10,  548 

9, 910 

-638 

Note. — Disability  cases  make  up  about  87  percent  of  the  total  hearings  and  reviews  before  Council  work- 
£ loads. 
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BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

For  fiscal  year  1965  the  estimated  costs  of  this  activity  amount  to  $9,532,631 
compared  with  an  estimated  $9,931,039  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  budgeted  de- 
crease of  $398,408  is  the  net  effect  of  several  plus  and  minus  factors — the  most 
significant  being  the  decrease  of  5.6  percent  in  the  volume  of  processed  work 
reducing  rquirements  by  $397,294.  A further  reduction  of  $287,896  is  attributable 
to  anticipated  higher  output  of  a fully  trained,  more  stable  staff.  These  savings 
are  reduced  somewhat  by  mandatory  salary  increases  of  $316,912  resulting  from 
carrying  on  an  annual  basis  the  January  1964  pay  raise  and  required  within -grade 
promotions. 

Activity  6.  Administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel:  Compensation  and  benefits  U. 
Other  expenses 

2, 720 

$21, 181, 146 
5, 970, 667 

2,781 

$22, 177, 756 
6, 034, 894 

+61 

+$996, 610 
+64,  227 

Total ...  ... 

2, 720 

27. 151,813 

2,781 

28, 212, 650 

+61 

+1, 060, 837 

1 Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff  

2,657 

54 

2, 695 
40 

+38 

-14 

Overtime  equivalent 

Total 

2,  711 

2,735 

+24 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

This  activity  combines  the  former  activity  6 (actuarial  services),  the  former 
activity  7 (administration),  and  the  activities  financed  from  the  trust  fund  portion 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Funds  requested  for  activity  6 provide  for  the  overall  direction  and 
management  of  the  Social  Security  Administration;  broad  supervision  of  operating 
divisions;  continuing  program  planning  and  evaluation;  actuarial  and  statistical 
services;  and  such  necessary  services  as  personnel,  health,  training,  procurement, 
storage,  property  management,  communications,  accounting,  and  payrolling. 

VOLUME  OF  STAFF  WORK 

It  is  the  policy  of  SSA  to  hold  position  increases  in  this  activity  to  the  absolute 
minimum  needed  for  sound  administration  and  efficient  management  of  the  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance  program.  Whenever  possible  additional 
manpower  requirements  for  new  or  expanded  responsibilities  have  been  met  by 
elimination  of  lower  priority  work  or  more  effective  utilization  of  staff.  Sixty-one 
additional  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  for  these  specific  purposes: 
(1)  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  SSA  to  furnish  data  and  analyses  for  developing 
proposed  program  changes  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  today  and 
the  future  (12  positions);  (2)  to  provide  and  improve  general  administrative 
services  for  the  larger  total  SSA  staff  and  increased  number  of  installations  budg- 
eted for  1965  (20  positions,  the  net  effect  of  36  additional  positions  required  less  a 
16-position  decrease  to  be  accomplished  during  fiscal  year  1964  as  a result  of 
transferring  the  payroll  functions  for  OASI  payment  centers  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  DHEW) ; (3)  to  strengthen  the  relatively  new  internal  audit  program 
of  the  Administration  (11  positions);  (4)  to  develop  an  operational  research  capa- 
bility within  SSA  and  to  provide  adequate  staff  for  experiments  in  and  implemen- 
tation of  systems  changes  growing  out  of  the  operations  research  program  and 
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further  application  of  integrated  data  processing  to  the  claims  process  (4  posi- 
tions) ; (5)  to  meet  increased  demands  for  actuarial  estimates  and  studies  (3 
positions);  (6)  to  handle  without  extensive  overtime  the  increased  volume  and 
complexity  of  inquiries  from  the  public  through  the  Congress,  the  White  House 
and  the  Secretary,  DHEW  (6  positions) ; and  (7)  to  provide  the  necessary  clerical 
and  machine  services  in  preparing  statistical  data  for  program  and  management 
purposes  (5  positions). 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

To  perform  the  functions  included  in  this  activity,  the  costs  are  estimated  at 
$27,151,813  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  $28,212,650  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  budgeted 
increase  for  1965  of  $1,060,837  is  the  net  result  of  several  plus  and  minus  factors. 
The  most  significant  of  these  are  increases  of:  (1)  $887,857  for  mandatory  salary 
increases;  and  (2)  $375,684  for  the  cost  of  staff  positions  added  in  1965  and  the 
annualization  of  positions  added  during  1964. 


Activity  7.  IRS  enumeration  project 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel: 

Compensation  and  benefits  1 

Other  expenses  - - - 

122 

$1, 217, 183 
355,  091 

-122 

-$1,217, 183 
-355, 091 

Total 

122 

1, 572, 274 

-122 

-1, 572,274 

1 Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Regular  staff 

67 

160 

-67 

-160 

Overtime  equivalent 

Total 

227 

-227 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  requested  for  activity  7 (formerly  designated  activity  8)  provide  for  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  establish  a system  of 
taxpayer  identity  numbers  using  the  existing  social  security  account  number 

sj^stem. 

WORKLOADS 

Part  of  the  project  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1962 — the  publicity  phase  and 
issuance  of  numbers  to  Federal  civil  service  employees.  Beginning  m late  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  names  of  taxpayers  who  did  not  give  an  account  number  on  their 
1961  income  tax  returns  or  their  estimates  of  income  for  1962  were  referred  to  the 
Administration  by  IRS  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  an  account  number  if  necessary. 
The  registration  of  these  taxpayers  was  completed  during  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
j registration  of  payees  who  receive  dividends,  interest  or  other  income  subject  to 
! information  reporting  and  did  not  report  a social  security  number  to  the  paying 
institution  was  initiated  in  1963  and  will  extend  well  into  1964.  Also  in  1964  the 
Administration  expects  to  issue  account  numbers  to  those  not  reporting  a number 
on  their  1962  tax  returns.  When  that  is  accomplished,  the  project  will  be  con- 
sidered completed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  directly  referred  to  our  Baltimore  records  center  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  taxpayers,  the  Administration  processed  in 
1963  a substantial  number  of  requests  from  taxpayers  who  came  to  our  district 
i offices  to  apply  for  account  numbers.  The  volume  of  such  requests  to  be  received 
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in  fiscal  year  1964  is  unpredictable  and  the  cost  of  handling  these  requests  has  not 
been  included  in  the  1964  budget  estimate. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

No  funds  are  required  in  1965  as  the  project  will  be  completed  in  1964.  The 
1964  budget  provides  for  227  man-years  and  $1,572,274  to  handle  an  estimated 
1.8  million  account  number  requests  plus  completing  work  carried  over  from  1963. 


Activity  8.  Contingency  reserve 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

1965  over  1964 
increase  (+)  or 
decreased— ) 

Undistributed..  _ 

$10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

$10, 000, 000 
10, 000. 000 

Total  contingency  reserve..  

Note.— This  activity  provides  a contingency  fund  in  the  event  the  Administration’s  workloads  are 
greater  than  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
Limitation  on  Construction  (Trust  Fund) 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation  . . 

$5,  750, 000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  

$1, 061,  057 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

-768, 000 
4,  982,  000 

Total 

1,  061,  057* 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—) 

Headquarters  construction: 

(a)  flnmplp.tiou  of  p.Yistinv  projects 

$461, 057 

-$461, 057 
+450, 000 
+4,  532,  000 

(6)  Construction  of  additional  facilities ; 

$450, 000 
4,  532, 000 

District  office  construction 

Total  obligations 

461, 057 
600, 000 

4,  982, 000 

+4,  520, 943 
-600, 000 

Unobligated  balance,  lapsing 

Total,  obligations  and  balance 

1, 061, 057 

4,  982,  000 

+3,  920,  943 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

$20, 000 

+$20, 000 
-30, 000 
+19, 875 
+551,  068 
-14, 000 
-200, 000 
+4, 174,  000 

22  Transportation  of  things 

$30,  000 
125 
198,  932 
14,  000 
200,  000 
18,  000 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  . 

20, 000 
750, 000 

25  Other  services  

26  Supplies  and  materials _ 

31  Equipment i__; 

32  Land  and  structures 

4, 192, 000 

Total  obligations  by  object 

461,057 

4, 982,  000 

+4,  520, 943 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  appropriation 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 

1965  estimated  obligations 

Total  change 


Increases:  Program  increases: 

1.  For  plans  and  specifications  for  additional  headquarters 

construction 

2.  For  construction  of  district  offices 


$1,  061,  057 
-600,  000 


461,  057 
4,  982,  000 


4,  520,  943 


450,  000 
4,  532,  000 


Gross  increases 4,  982,  000 

Decreases: 

Completion  in  fiscal  year  1964  of  annex  extension  at  Social 

Security  headquarters —461,  057 


Total  net  change  requested 4,  520,  943 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 


The  increase  is  the  result  of  (1)  the  need  for  additional  office  and  warehouse 
space  at  the  Social  Security  headquarters  in  Woodlawn,  Md.,  for  which  planning 
and  specifications  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1965;  and  (2)_the  need  for  con- 
struction of  25  district  offices,  proposed  to  begin  in  1965.  The  increases  are 
partly  offset  bj^  a decrease  representing  the  completion  of  an  extension  to  the 
present  structure  at  the  Social  Security  headquarters. 


Historical  summary  of  action  on  appropriation  requests 


Budget 
estimate  to 


House 

allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


Appro- 

priation 


Congress 


1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 


$1,500,000 
24,  890, 000 
3, 870, 000 


1, 210, 000 


320, 000 
4, 360, 000 


$1,  500, 000 


3, 870, 000 


(1 2) 

1,  210,  000 


(3) 

4, 000, 000 


$1,  500, 000 
22, 290, 000 
3, 870, 000 


5,  710, 000 
1,  210, 000 


(3) 

4,  000, 000 


6) 

$1,  500, 000 
20, 000, 000 
3, 870, 000 


5.  710, 000 
1, 210, 000 


4, 000,000 


5.  750, 000 


1 A provision  was  added  to  the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  appropriation  to  the  former  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  for  1953  making  available  $60,000  “for  the  preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and 
specifications  for  a building  for  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.” 

2 ISJo  construction. 

2 The  request  for  $320,000  to  purchase  land  was  added  to  the  former  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  1962  appropriation  for  “ Salaries  and  expenses”  by  the  House  and  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION 

Funds  requested  under  this  appropriation  provide  for  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Federal  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  for  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of  buildings  needed 
for  administration  of  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program. 

Existing  and  proposed  projects  under  this  appropriation  fall  under  the  following 
activities: 

1.  Headquarters  construction 

(a)  Existing  authority. — Funds  appropriated  in  prior  years  provided  for:  (1)  The 
acquisition  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  land  in  Baltimore  County, 
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Md.;  and  (2)  the  construction  of  the  Social  Security  headquarters  building  occu- 
pied in  April  1960;  an  annex  to  the  headquarters  building,  occupied  in  August 
1962;  and  an  annex  extension,  to  be  occupied  in  April  1964. 

(6)  Proposed  construction.— Funds  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965  under  this 
activity  will  provide  for  the  planning  and  specifications  for  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  an  additional  office  building  and  a warehouse  at  the  Social  Security 
headquarters  site. 

2.  District  office  construction 

The  Social  Security  Administration  operates  over  600  district  offices  throughout 
the  country  to  provide  direct  service  to  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance.  Funds  requested  under  this  activity 
cover  the  construction  of  district  offices  in  areas  where  improvement  is  needed 
in  present  district  office  space  and  construction  is  both  advantageous  and  feasible. 

Justification  by  Activity 


Activity  1.  Headquarters  construction 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  expenses - _ 

$461, 057 

$450, 000 

—$11,  057 

Tota 

461, 057 

450, 000 

-11.057 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

The  project  contemplates  the  construction  of  an  additional  office  building  and 
a warehouse  building  on  the  Government-owned  site,  including  grading  and  other 
site  revisions  and  development.  The  office  will  have  air  conditioning,  and  the 
warehouse  building  will  have  air  conditioning  in  the  office  area  and  humidity 
control  in  the  warehouse  area. 


Approximate  area 

GrosS  square 
feet 

Net  square 
feet 

Additional  office  building . _ ___  . - 

211,300 
126, 600 

150,  700 
110,000 

Warehousebuilding-  _ ___  ___  . _ ...  . 

Estimated  maximum  cost  of  project 


(a)  Design,  engineering,  supervision,  etc $562,  000 

(b)  Improvements 8,  500,  000 

(c)  Fallout  shelter 117,  000 


Total  estimated  maximum  cost 9,  179,  000 


JUSTIFICATION 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  national  headquarters  in  Woodlawn, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  is  now  composed  of  the  original  building,  containing 
957,000  net  assignable  square  feet,  which  was  occupied  in  1960,  and  an  annex 
occupied  in  1962,  of  187,300  net  assignable  square  feet,  constructed  principally  for 
the  disability  insurance  program  which  was  not  provided  for  in  the  planning 
for  the  original  building.  An  extension  to  the  annex  of  127,000  net  assignable 
square  feet,  also  primarily  for  the  disability  insurance  program  is  under  construc- 
tion and  will  be  completed  in  early  1964.  After  occupancy  of  the  extension  to 
the  annex,  the  Administration  will  still  use  104,758  square  feet  of  leased  office 
and  warehouse  space  in  Woodlawn  and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  social  security  program  is  a growing  program.  Even  without  legislated 
program  expansions,  workloads  will  increase  over  the  long  term  through  growth 
of  population,  employment,  aged  population  and  insured  population.  In  the  light 
of  the  increasing  workloads,  which  are  not  subject  to  administrative  control,  the 
planning  for  construction  must  provide  for  expansion  space  balanced  against  over- 
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building.  The  number  of  positions  for  which  housing  at  Social  Security  head- 
quarters should  be  furnished  (exclusive  of  those  to  be  housed  in  the  proposed  ware- 
house building)  was  about  9,960  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  is  estimated  to  increase  to 
approximately  11,100  by  1968. 

An  alternate  method  of  providing  suitable  space  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction is  the  leasing  of  privately  owned  space.  Over  the  50-year  estimated 
useful  life  of  the  proposed  buildings,  it  is  estimated  that  annual  savings  of  $279,318 
will  accrue  to  the  trust  funds  by  constructing  rather  than  leasing  the  added  space 
required.  This  does  not  take  into  account  savings  in  operations  cost  which  would 
be  substantial  since  no  suitable  building  would  be  available  within  any  reasonable 
distance  from  the  present  site.  The  separation  of  operations  would  be  extremely 
costly. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 

In  constructing  a new,  major  office  building  to  house  this  growing  program,  pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  a period  of  at  least  10  years.  Basic  workload  expan- 
sion for  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1974  computes  to  an  accruing  need  by 
that  time  of  216,000  square  feet  of  office  space,  exclusive  of  cafeteria  and  other 
like  net  assignable  space.  To  this  should  be  added  27,000  square  feet  of  office 
space  shortage  at  the  present  time  making  a total  need  of  243,000  square  feet. 
From  this  should  be  deducted  estimated  space  savings  from  technological  advances 
and  process  reengineering  of  73,000  square  feet,  resulting  in  a net  additional  require- 
ment of  170,000  square  feet  of  office  space  by  1974. 

The  type  of  employee  occupancy  of  this  170,000  square  feet  of  space  for  the 
greatest  part  will  require  administration-type  offices  as  contrasted  with  more  open 
operations-type  space  because  when  the  original  buildings  in  Woodlawn  were  de- 
signed insufficient  provision  was  made  for  expansion  of  the  administrative  staff. 
As  a result,  about  100,000  square  feet  of  operations  space  is  now  being  occupied  by 
people  who  would  be  better  located  in  administration-type  offices.  Moving  these 
people  into  a new  administration  building  would  thus  accommodate  most  of  the 
expanding  operations  needs.  The  situation,  therefore,  dictates  the  construction 
of  a high-rise  building  similar  to  the  present  administration  building,  with  the 
first  two  floors  having  an  enlarged  area  of  an  extra  40,000  square  feet  each,  suit- 
able for  operations,  administration  or  combined  operations-administration  use. 

Since  this  type  of  construction  is  indicated,  and  since  by  late  1967  or  1968,  the 
earliest  time  the  building  can  be  made  available,  the  shortage  of  space  will  be  only 
about  100,000  square  feet,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  130,000  rather  than  170,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  leaving  the  additional  40,000  square  feet  for  construction 
later  in  the  10-year  period  while  the  building  is  in  use.  it  is  proposed  that  the 
initial  planning  and  design  not  only  make  structural  and  mechanical  provisions  for 
the  future  vertical  extension,  but  as  well,  include  the  additional  40,000  square  feet 
of  office  space  scheduled  for  later  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WAREHOUSE  BUILDING 

Warehouse  space,  totalling  75,450  square  feet,  is  leased  in  two  separate  build- 
ings in  Baltimore  and  Baltimore  County  at  an  annual  rental  cost  of  approximately 
$108,000.  Materials  handled  in  this  space  are  principally  paper  forms  shipped  to 
more  than  600  Social  Security  Administration  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
Reserve  storage  of  forms  and  other  materials  is  also  provided  for  headquarters 
use.  All  of  the  warehouse  space  in  the  owned  buildings  is  needed  for  the  day-to- 
day  supply  of  the  operations  in  headquarters. 

Warehouse  needs  will  increase  as  the  workload  and  headquarters  and  field  staffs 
increase.  Therefore,  these  warehousing  needs  and  the  interests  of  operating 
efficiency  and  economy  justify  the  construction  on  the  site  of  a separate  warehouse 
building  having  100,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  and  related  office  space. 

SITE  REVISION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

When  construction  in  Woodlawn  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  was  originally  planned  in  1953  and  1954,  a site  of  only  50  acres 
was  acquired.  This,  and  the  building  designed,  would  have  been  adequate  for  a 
period  of  10  years  to  provide  for  projected  legislative  extensions  of  coverage  and 
normal  workload  increases.  However,  the  legislative  enactment  of  the  disability 
insurance  program  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time.  The  acquisition  of  31  addi- 
tional acres  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  original  site  made  it  possible  to  provide  the 
annex  and  the  annex  extension  for  the  needs  of  the  disability  program. 
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Later,  to  provide  for  longer  range-  needs,  an  additional  58  acres  of  land  was 
acquired  to  the  east  of  the  original  site.  The  proposed  new  construction  will  make 
use  of  about  one-half  of  the  58-acre  tract  most  recently  acquired;  the  remainder 
will  be  available  for  future  expansion. 

The  proposed  construction  includes  necessary  grading,  site  development  and 
revision  of  the  site  layout,  originally  designed  for  lesser  facilities,  to  accommodate 
the  new  buildings  and  the  use  of  the  additional  land.  Parking  is  provided  on  the 
site  for  official  vehicles,  visitors,  and  employees.  An  additional  area  of  approxi- 
mately 350,000  square  feet  of  parking  area  to  provide  1,100  spaces  is  to  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  project. 

SCHEDULE  OF  FINANCING 

Included  in  the  total  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  an  amount  of 
$450,000  for  the  planning  and  specifications  of  the  proposed  headquarters  build- 
ings. The  balance  of  $8,729,000  required  to  complete  the  buildings  will  be 
requested  later. 

Activity  2.  District  office  construction 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Other  expenses 

$4,  532, 000 

+$4,  532, 000 

Total ...  _ . 

4,  532, 000 

+4,  532, 000 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  proposed  program  contemplates  the  acquisition  of  sites,  design  and  con- 
struction of  25  small  public  buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from  $117,000  to  $521,000, 
for  the  use  principally  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  proposed  construction,  insofar  as  possible, 
will  be  prototype  in  character  and  air  conditioned.  Generally  the  buildings  will 
be  constructed  without  basements  and  provision  therefore  has  not  been  made  for 
fallout  protection  in  all  of  the  projects.  Sites  have  not  been  selected  but,  inas- 
much as  some  sites  may  have  topographic  characteristics  which  will  make  con- 
struction of  a partial  basement  feasible  at  very  little  additional  cost,  an  allowance 
has  been  made  for  fallout  protection  for  about  25  percent  of  the  projects. 

Total  estimated  maximum  cost  of  program 


(a)  Sites,  design,  engineering,  supervision,  etc $2,  259,  000 

( b ) Improvements 2,  951,  000 

(c)  Fallout  shelter...: 90,  000 


Total  estimated  maximum  cost 5,  300,  000 


JUSTIFICATION 

The  Social  Security  Administration  now  operates  more  than  600  district 
offices  throughout  the  country.  The  primary  function  and  responsibility  of  these 
offices  is  to  provide  direct  service  to  the  public.  This  service  ranges  from  issuing 
account  numbers  to  assisting  individuals  in  filing  claims  for  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits.  Currently,  about  30  million  visits  are  made  to 
district  offices  each  year  to  transact  substantive  and  important  business  directly 
related  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  program — 
protection  against  the  economic  risks  of  old  age,  death,  and  disability — many  of 
these  individuals  visiting  the  district  offices  are  handicapped  by  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  age  or  by  a disability. 

A district  office  should  be  located  conveniently  to  the  population  it  serves. 
It  should  be  near  public  transportation  facilities  and  in  a reputable  neighborhood. 
Adequate  parking  space  should  be  available  for  private  transportation.  The 
district  office  itself  should  be  located  at  street  level.  The  space  should  be  large 
enough  to  house  the  staff  without  crowding  and  to  permit  reasonably  private  in- 
terviews. It  is  essential  that  the  space  be  quiet,  clean,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated, 
and  have  restroom  facilities  for  both  the  public  and  employees. 

There  has  been  a rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  district  office  staffs  in  recent  years 
due  to  legislative  changes  in  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
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gram.  A continuing  growth  results  also  from  increasing  workloads  deriving  from 
growth  of  the  aged  and  the  insured  population  and  benefit  rolls.  Frequent  moves 
of  district  offices  have  been  required.  During  the  5-year  period  from  1958 
through  1962,  there  were  944  changes  in  space,  including  449  moves  from  one 
location  to  another.  These  moves  have  not  only  been  costly,  but  have  been 
confusing  to  the  public. 

Federal  construction  of  buildings  for  district  offices  is  a better  and  more  eco- 
nomical means  of  providing  district  office  space  than  is  leasing.  Special  district 
office  needs,  including  provision  for  future  expansion,  can  be  more  adequately 
met,  costly  moves  will  be  eliminated,  operations  will  be  more  efficient,  and  the 
general  overall  service  to  the  public  will  be  improved  by  Federal  construction. 
In  determining  the  construction  needs  of  district  offices,  provision  has  been  made 
for  10  years  of  normal  expansion  of  the  social  security  program.  It  is  proposed 
to  acquire  sites  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a later  extension  to  the  buildings 
for  an  additional  10  years  of  expansion.  A comparison  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
these  offices  with  the  cost  of  leasing  the  same  amount  of  space  over  a period  of 
40  years— the  estimated  useful  life  of  these  buildings — reveals  savings  in  excess 
of  $5.6  million  to  the  trust  funds. 

In  choosing  the  locations  where  it  is  advantageous  and  feasible  to  construct 
district  office  buildings,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  requirements  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  each  community.  No  locations  wrere  selected  where  the  needs 
of  other  agencies  plus  the  needs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  district 
offices  indicated  the  need  for  a building  to  house  all  needs.  In  a few  locations 
there  were  no  other  agencies.  In  other  locations  the  needs  of  other  agencies  were 
already  adequately  met.  In  others,  needs  were  found  for  small  amounts  of  space 
for  other  agencies.  Where  there  were  only  small  amounts  of  other  agency  needs 
whieh  could  be  housed  in  the  district  office  space  provided  for  expansion,  it  is 
planned  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  other  agencies  therein.  Individual 
requirements  range  from  3,125  to  13,000  square  feet  of  net  usable  office  space. 
About  half  of  the  offices  require  less  than  4,000  net  square  feet.  Total  space 
requirements  are  127,500  square  feet. 

The  25  locations  recommended  for  construction  in  fiscal  year  1965  are  as  follows: 


Anniston,  Ala. 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

El  Dorado,  Ark. 
Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
Torrington,  Conn. 

Rock  Island,  111. 
Pikeville,  Ky. 
Cumberland,  Md. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Austin,  Minn. 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Irvington,  N.J. 
Olean,  N.Y. 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 


Hazleton,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  (NE),  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  (E),  Pa. 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
Sherman,  Tex. 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Welch,  W.  Va. 


Additional  locations  for  construction  will  be  selected  for  authorization  in  fiscal 
years  1966  to  1968. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 

DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKQOP,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  WELFARE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


NAME  OF  AGENCY 


Mr.  Fogarty.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  afternoon  the  Welfare  Administration. 

Do  you  still  call  it  the  Welfare  Administration? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes.  We  are  waiting  for  you  to  rename  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  come  up  with  a good  suggestion  yet. 
I am  waiting  for  you  to  come  up  with  a suggestion  that  will  get 
Welfare  out  of  this,  and  we  will  make  the  change  in  the  bill. 
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Dr.  Winston.  I will  send  you  a few  suggestions,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  sent  me  a couple  and  I did  not  think  they 
were  very  good,  did  you? 

Dr.  Winston.  No,  to  be  honest;  but  I have  one  or  two  better  ones, 
since  then. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Winston.  I have  a complete  statement  that  I will  abridge,  in 
reading,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Dr.  Winston.  The  Welfare  Administration  was  created  just  a little 
over  a year  ago.  Its  organization  constituted  the  first  major  realine- 
ment  of  welfare  functions  since  the  Department  was  established  in 
1953.  The  components  of  the  Welfare  Administration  are  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  the  Cuban  refugee 
program,  formerly  in  the  Social  Security  Administration;  and  the 
Office  of  Aging  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Development,  formerly  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Bringing  together  the  principal  welfare 
programs  of  the  Department,  under  a Commissioner  who  could  devote 
full  time  to  them,  was  considered  the  best  way  to  unify  and  strengthen 
the  total  welfare  program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  individual  bureau  and  office  heads  will  present  the  details  of  the 
budget  estimates.  I would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  give  you  a 
brief  report  at  this  time  on  some  of  the  program  accomplishments 
during  this  past  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  1962  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 

There  are  attached  statements  which  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  and  the 
1960  amendments  relating  to  medical  care  for  the  aged — Kerr-Mills 
legislation — -have  been  extended  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the 
more  important  steps  which  the  States  have  taken  are  as  follows: 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged:  Nine  additional  jurisdictions  will 
begin  operating  this  program  during  1964,  and  three  additional  States 
plan  to  initiate  programs  in  1965.  This  means  that  41  jurisdictions 
will  have  medical-assistance-for-the  aged  programs  by  1965.  The 
number  of  recipients  is  estimated  to  increase  from  338,200  in  1963  to 
453,600  in  1964.  A further  increase  to  523,100  is  expected  in  1965. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children:  15  jurisdictions  now  include 
the  children  of  the  unemployed  in  this  public  assistance  program,  and 
1 additional  State  recently  came  in,  so  actually  we  have  16  States  with 
this  program  now,  and  9 States  which  have  work  and  training 
programs. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

By  the  end  of  1964  all  but  three  States  will  have  qualified  for  75 
percent  Federal  financing  of  additional  social  services  in  one  or  more 
of  their  public  assistance  programs.  These  services  include  individual 
and  family  counseling,  homemaker  services,  arranging  for  appropriate 
literacy  and  vocational  training  for  families  with  adults  with  poten- 
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tials  for  self-support,  and  services  to  help  older  persons  remain  in 
their  own  homes  or  communities. 

TRAINING  OF  STATE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PERSONNEL 

The  Federal  offer  to  pay  75  percent  of  costs  applies  to  training  of 
State  employees  as  well  as  services. 

During  the  past  3 years,  the  number  of  staff  development  personnel 
to  224.  "in  addition  there  are  now  71  part-time  positions  engaged  in 
in  the  States  has  increased  phenomenally  from  37  full-time  positions 
staff  development  work. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on  educational 
leave  with  over  1,000  persons  on  full-  or  part-tune  study  this  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  students  on  public  welfare  scholarships 
in  schools  of  social  work  will  increase  even  further  in  the  next  school 
year. 

Seventeen  jurisdictions  are  either  currently  operating  under  a com- 
bined plan  under  this  title  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  or 
plan  to  do  so  before  the  end  of  1964. 

Twenty-two  jurisdictions  now  permit  persons  on  old-age  assistance 
to  earn  up  to  $50  a month  without  a corresponding  reduction  of  their 
public  assistance  payments.  One  has  legislation  currently  pending. 

Forty-one  jurisdictions  provide  aid  to  the  second  parent  when  both 
are  in  the  AFDC  program  and  one  is  incapacitated  or  unemployed.  As 
of  September  1963,  approximately  125,000  AFDC  recipients  benefited 
from  this  more  liberal  method  of  computing  the  assistance  payment. 

Of  course,  we  have  a few  States  where  the  grants  are  very  low;  they 
are  so  low  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  and  they  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  this  change  in  law. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  provides  au- 
thority for  the  financing  of  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
projects  which  are  likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objectives  of  the 
public  assistance  programs. 

We  have  completed  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  for 
implementing  this  program,  and  15  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  have  already  been  approved,  and  more  will  be  approved 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  expected  that  the  potential  of  this  program 
will  be  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

DAY  CARE 

Although  Federal  funds  for  day-care  services  were  not  available  until 
the  latter  part  of  May  1963,  31  States  developed  and  had  approved 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds  available  to  them  before  June  30  of  that 
year.  This  gives  some  indication  of  the  great  need  for  and  interest 
in  the  development  of  day-care  services.  To  qualify  for  aid,  States 
must  organize  representative  advisory  committees  to  plan  a well- 
balanced  program.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  see  that  every  child  whose 
mother  must  work  receives  not  merely  safe  but  constructive  care 
during  her  absence.  During  the  present  fiscal  year,  46  States  have 
day-care  service  plans  in  operation,  and  all  of  the  $4  million  in  Federal 
funds  available  has  been  allotted.  This  rapid  response  to  the  avail- 
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ability  of  funds  gives  indication  of  the  great  need  for  development  of 
day  care,  and  things  are  moving  very  rapidly  in  this  area. 

OTHER  AREAS  OF  PROGRAM  EMPHASIS 

The  implementation  of  the  1962  Welfare  Amendments  has,  of 
course,  been  only  one  of  a large  number  of  areas  of  program  emphasis. 
For  example,  we  have  been  giving  priority  attention  to  such  problems 
as  improvement  of  State  and  local  administration,  mental  retardation, 
alcoholism,  more  and  better  services  for  the  aged,  juvenile  delinquency, 
homemaker  services,  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  Appalachia, 
and  how  we  can  contribute  to  ways  of  combating  poverty.  I would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  our  activities  in  these  areas. 

SERVICE  TO  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Since  1957,  when  this  committee  first  earmarked  maternal  and  child 
health  funds  for  services  to  mentally  retarded  children,  the  States’ 
interest  in  developing  such  services  has  grown  steadily.  In  fact,  the 
funds  available  to  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
programs  have  not  kept  pace  with  this  continuously  expanding  interest. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962,  all  available  grants  from  the  Children’s 
Bureau  that  could  be  applied  to  special  services  for  mentally  retarded 
children  were  being  utilized,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  assist  the  States 
further  to  expand  existing  services  or  to  develop  new  services.  Over 
the  past  2 years,  more  than  25  States  which  have  special  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  for  the  retarded  submitted  requests  for 
extending  and  expanding  these  programs.  No  funds  were  available 
to  meet  these  requests. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-156,  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963, 
increases  the  authorizations  for  the  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services.  The  funds  available 
under  the  recent  supplemental  appropriation  act  will  enable  the 
States  to  proceed  immediately  to  carry  out  their  long-delayed  plans. 

States  which  have  no  special  mental  retardation  programs  under 
MCH  or  CC  services  are  in  the  process  of  submitting  plans  for  new 
projects,  particularly  in  the  area  of  comprehensive  centers  for  retarded 
children  who  have  other  handicaps  as  well.  Genetic  and  biochemical 
laboratory  services,  as  extensions  of  existing  clinic  programs,  are  also 
being  planned  or  developed  by  many  States. 

In  the  crippled  children’s  programs,  States  have  indicated  that 
there  are  many  retarded  children  with  physical  handicaps  on  waiting 
lists  for  services.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  States  have  not  been  able 
to  provide  treatment  (surgery,  etc.)  for  these  children.  It  is  expected 
that  the  increased  crippled  children’s  funds  will  permit  the  authori- 
zation of  services  to  these  children  within  a comparatively  short  time. 

TRAINING  GRANTS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963,  awards  were  made  to  37  accredited 
schools  of  social  work  under  the  child  welfare  training  grants  program. 
These  awards  were  financed  through  the  1963  supplemental  appro- 
priation act  which  appropriated  $200,000  for  this  purpose.  These 
funds  made  it  possible  for  the  schools  to  add  field  instruction  faculty, 
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grant  traineeships  to  students,  and  offer  short-term  training  activities. 
A total  of  57  schools  applied  for  grants  from  the  $1,750,000  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1964.  Applications  came  from  54  of  the  58 
accredited  schools  of  social  work  in  the  United  States  and  called  for 
a total  of  over  $2.8  million,  or  over  $1  million  in  excess  of  the  funds 
available.  The  advisory  committee  to  that  program  met  last  week 
and,  consequently,  all  of  the  funds  have  been  awarded.  In  fact,  we 
have  to  watch  very  carefully  to  stay  within  the  overall  amount. 

SPECIAL  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

A “crash”  program  was  undertaken  during  the  month  of  Aguust 
1963  to  have  the  personnel  of  the  State  welfare  departments  visit  all 
cases  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  grants  with 
children  at  junior  high  school  level  or  above  to  stress  to  each  child 
and  his  family  the  importance  of  continuing  his  education  by  enroll- 
ment on  the  first  day  of  school.  Complete  data  as  to  the  number  of 
children  contacted  and  the  numbers  returning  to  school  on  a com- 
parable basis  are  impossible  to  obtain.  However,  24  States  reported 
that  some  195,000  children  have  been  visited.  Twenty-two  of  these 
States  also  reported  the  numbers  of  children  contacted  who  returned 
to  school.  Of  the  157,000  children  visited  in  these  22  States,  140,000, 
or  90  percent,  returned  to  school,  which  is  considered  a very  high 
percentage,  since  they  are  dealing  with  children  13  to  17  years  of  age. 

NUMBER  OF  COUNTIES  HAVING  THE  SERVICES  OF  A CHILD  WELFARE 

WORKER 

States  were  able  to  provide  the  services  of  a full-time  child  welfare 
worker  to  111  more  counties  in  1963  than  in  1962.  In  1963,  58.3 
percent  of  the  counties  had  the  services  of  a full-time  child  welfare 
worker.  The  total  number  of  full-time  professional  employees 
increased  7 percent,  and  the  number  of  children  served  increased  by 
8 percent,  or  at  a slightly  greater  rate  than  the  number  of  additional 
employees. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  AGED 

As  the  budget  estimate  reflects,  the  Federal-State  programs  of 
public  assistance  are  providing  monthly  financial  aid  to  about  7 million 
people  this  fiscal  year,  including  over  2 million  old  people.  In 
addition  to  income,  however,  the  elderly  need  social  and  other  services. 
These  services  are  needed  not  only  by  the  one-eighth  of  the  elderly 
population  who  receive  public  assistance,  but  also  by  the  almost  one- 
half  of  our  older  people  whose  incomes  are  so  low  that  they  are 
threatened  with  dependency.  The  potentials  of  our  1962  legislation, 
authorizing  additional  Federal  financial  participation  in  the  cost  of 
such  services,  are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  For  example,  36  States 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  Federal  aid  available  to  them 
and  are  now  providing  some  additional  services  for  persons  receiving 
old-age  assistance.  This  means  of  course  a reduction  in  the  caseloads 
per  worker  so  there  will  be  intensified  service. 

According  to  our  best  estimates,  there  are  at  least  one-half  million 
older  people  who  need  the  combined  social,  legal,  and  health  services 
which  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  protective  services,  and  the  Bureau 
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of  Family  Services  has  a new  pamphlet  in  this  area.  Such  assistance 
could  protect  them  from  exploitation,  from  hazardous  living  conditions 
or  from  self-neglect.  With  the  right  kind  of  attention,  these  people 
can  lead  relatively  free  lives  in  their  own  familiar  neighborhoods. 
Federal  aid  could  be  used  to  develop  the  protective  programs  they  need. 

In  13  States,  the  State  welfare  department  employs  at  least  1 
specialist  on  aging  to  help  local  agencies  serve  the  elderly  more 
effectively. 

Sixteen  States  are  now  screening  their  old-age  assistance  caseloads 
to  determine  which  old  people  have  serious  problems  of  any  type  that 
require  continuing  attention.  These  people  will  be  served  by  workers 
who  carry  no  more  than  60  cases. 

We  are  making  headway  on  other  fronts  with  respect  to  problems  of 
the  aged.  A joint  agreement  was  signed  a few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  myself  as 
Commissioner  of  Welfare,  which  is  designed  to  help  communities 
develop  service  programs  as  integral  parts  of  group  residential  projects 
for  the  aged.  This  agreement  relates  to  facilities  for  independent 
living,  not  to  the  creation  of  new  institutional  facilities  for  those  who 
need  daily  personal  care.  The  welfare  part  of  this  agreement  involves 
working  on  coordination  of  needed  services  of  many  types  and  en- 
couraging States  to  take  advantage  of  the  75-percent  matching  funds 
to  set  up  service  units  in  public  housing  projects.  The  Public  Housing 
Administration  has  agreed  to  allow  more  space  for  health  and  social 
services  and  for  educational  and  recreational  programs  in  the  projects 
it  helps  to  finance.  As  communities  move  along  to  take  advantage 
of  this  dual  housing  and  welfare  program,  the  problem  of  neglected 
old  people  living  in  neglected  housing  should  begin  to  diminish. 

In  addition  to  the  Welfare  Administration  sources  of  support,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  other  Federal  sources  of  support  for  projects  of 
value  to  the  aged.  As  a guide  to  these  Federal  resources,  our  Office 
of  Aging  has  recently  started  a highly  useful  series  of  publications 
which  describe  the  various  grant  programs  that  can  be  used  to  help 
finance  projects  in  the  field  of  aging.  This  new  series  is  part  of  the 
broader  program  of  the  Office  of  Agings  which  is  increasingly  living 
up  to  its  goal  of  becoming  the  Federal  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  aging.  The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  State  Executives  on 
Aging  was  held  last  April  and  the  Office  of  Aging  is  now  planning  the 
fourth  such  conference,  which  has  been  called  for  April  of  this  year. 
The  Advisory  Panel  on  Aging  is  meeting  this  week,  and  activities 
related  to  a proposed  Senior  Citizens  Month  have  been  centered  in  the 
Office  of  Aging.  We  are,  of  course,  cooperating  closely  with  the  new 
Association  of  Executives  on  Aging. 

HOMEMAKER  SERVICES 

Another  service  that  is  badly  needed  to  meet  broad  demands  among 
the  older  population  is  homemaker  service.  For  example,  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg.,  has  found  that  homemaker  service  is  saving  the 
county  $83,500  a year  by  making  it  possible  for  many  persons  on 
old-age  assistance  to  live  at  home  instead  of  going  to  a home  for  the 
aged.  Besides  the  help  it  affords  the  aging,  it  is  a major  tool  for 
improving  the  level  of  living  of  low-income  families  with  children. 
This  is  an  economical,  preventive,  and  rehabilitative  service  which 
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should  be  greatly  expanded.  We  are  actively  participating  in  the 
development  of  a national  homemaker  conference  which  will  be  held 
April  29  to  May  1,  1964,  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late increased  interest  in  this  most  important  service. 

president’s  council  on  aging 

The  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  whose  members  are  the  heads  of 
the  eight  Federal  agencies  with  major  programs  in  aging,  has  also 
become  increasingly  active.  During  the  past  year,  the  Council  has 
established  a number  of  committees  on  health,  welfare,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  so  forth,  which  are  made  up  of  specialists  from  the  staffs 
of  the  member  agencies.  These  committees  do  the  detailed  work  in- 
volved in  filling  gaps  in  Federal  activities  which  the  Council  has 
delineated.  Besides  specialized  publications,  an  annual  report  was 
issued  in  May  1963,  and  a special  report  has  been  released  through 
the  White  House  during  the  past  month. 

In  cooperation  with  the  President’s  Council,  we  plan  to  continue 
to  give  high-level  priority  to  those  problems  which  create  the  condi- 
tions that  make  life  so  difficult  and  complex  for  so  many  of  our  elderly 
population. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

There  have  been  significant  program  developments  under  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  since  I 
last  appeared  before  you.  With  the  approval  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  the  program  has 
been  extended  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  Altogether,  18  demon- 
stration projects  have  been  approved  to  date.  These  projects  call  for 
pooling  of  a vast  array  of  community  resources  for  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

Each  project  is  tailormade  to  deal  with  the  specific  situation  as  it 
exists  in  a particular  community.  For  example,  the  Los  Angeles 
project  is  paying  particular  attention  to  the  health  problems  of  children 
from  needy  families.  To  accomplish  this,  the  project  has  established 
health  clinics  in  connection  with  its  employment  training  program  to 
serve  adolescent  youth. 

Training  programs,  which  are  conducted  as  a part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  have  also  made  noteworthy  progress.  For  example,  the 
work  program  of  New  York’s  mobilization-for-youth  project  in  its 
first  year  of  operation  has  given  continuing  service  to  1,260  young 
people,  661  of  whom  have  received  employment  training  oppor- 
tunities through  enterprises  conducted  by  the  project  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  trainees  have  made  sufficient  progress,  an  effort  is  made  to 
place  them  in  on-the-job  training  positions  with  private  employers, 
with  230  having  been  placed  thus  far.  To  date,  the  work  program 
has  found  regular  employment  for  487  young  persons.  Projects  in 
other  cities  also  report  considerable  success  with  job  placement 
programs. 

Training  grants  under  the  program  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  12  university-based  training  centers  throughout  the  country. 
These  centers  are  interdisciplinary  in  their  approach  and  train  adults 
who  are  working  with  young  people  in  a variety  of  programs. 
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Curriculum  development  grants  and  grants  for  short-term  work- 
shops and  institutes  also  have  enabled  many  persons  working  with 
youth  to  receive  training  to  increase  their  skills.  We  estimate  that 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  approximately  7,500  persons  will  have 
received  the  benefits  of  such  training. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Recent  Federal  legislation  has  strengthened  the  ability  of  public 
welfare  agencies  to  work  more  effectively  with  families  in  which 
alcoholism  is  a problem.  The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
place  major  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  wholesome  family  life 
and  the  protection  of  children  and  adults  who  are  in  hazardous  cir- 
cumstances. The  new  legislation  provides  public  welfare  departments 
with  strong  weapons  in  the  community  effort  to  overcome  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  contribute  to  alcoholism. 

The  Welfare  Administration  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
alcoholism  because  alcoholism  wastes  family  earnings,  threatens  the 
financial  solvency  of  many  families  and  individuals,  and  adds  to  the 
numbers  receiving  public  assistance;  alcoholism  is  responsible  for  a 
significant  number  of  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect  of  children ; alcoholism 
among  parents  contributes  to  family  breakdown  and  to  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency;  and  alcoholism  complicates  the  problems  of 
caring  for  and  protecting  older  persons. 

The  Welfare  Administration  has  had  a task  force  working  on  ways 
in  which  public  welfare  agencies  can  develop  and  extend  rehabilitative 
and  preventive  services  in  their  communities.  The  work  of  this  task 
force  has  resulted  in  a pamphlet  on  alcoholism  just  released,  called 
“A  Preventive  Approach  Through  Programs  of  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration.” 

NATIONWIDE  AID-TO-FAMILIES-WITH-DEPENDENT-CHILDREN  ELIGIBILITY 

REVIEW 

Between  January  and  April  of  1963,  an  intensive  nationwide  review 
of  eligibility  of  aid-to-families-with-dependent-children  cases  was 
undertaken  by  each  of  the  50  State  welfare  departments  under  uni- 
form methods  established  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  findings  of  the  review  were  summarized  in  the 
Department’s  report,  copies  of  which  were  made  available  to  your 
committee  in  July  of  last  year. 

The  review  served  a valuable  purpose  both  in  reflecting  the  general 
soundness  of  the  program  and  in  bringing  to  light  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  operations  of  some  of  the  States.  We  have  moved  promptly  to 
correct  those  deficiencies.  Action  has  been  initiated  on  three  major 
fronts.  Two  of  these  affect  every  State  program,  irrespective  of 
current  eligibility  problems,  and  the  third  is  directed  to  the  special 
problems  existing  among  the  individual  States: 

(a)  Effective  last  July  1,  the  eligibility  of  every  AFDC  family 
must  now  be  redetermined  at  least  once  every  6 months  instead  of 
once  every  12  months.  We  have  learned  there  is  so  much  movement 
and  turnover  in  these  families,  it  is  necessary  to  get  in  on  family 
redetermination  at  least  twice  a year. 
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(6)  Every  State  now  has  in  effect  a system  of  quality  control  of 
eligibility  determinations.  This  involves  (1)  continuous  review  of 
statewide  samples  of  local  case  actions,  and  (2)  required  administra- 
tive action  to  begin  correction  of  any  problems  found  in  the  review 
of  case  actions.  This  program  is  being  carried  out  nationally  in 
accordance  with  Federal  methods  and  standards  under  planned 
observation  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

(c)  Immediately  after  we  assembled  the  nationwide  findings,  field 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  began  visiting  States  to  work 
out  with  them  individualized  plans  for  correcting  specific  problems 
found.  States  having  ineligibility  rates  in  excess  of  the  nationwide 
average  and  States  with  high  percentages  of  incorrect  payments  have 
had  priority  in  this  effort.  Progress  reports  are  made  periodically. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  to  insure  that  the  money"  appropriated 
for  public  assistance  is  spent  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
law  and  that  the  funds  so  badly  needed  by  those  dependent  on  the 
program  are  made  available  only  to  eligible  persons. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

We  have,  of  necessity,  placed  a high  degree  of  emphasis  this  year 
on  developing  the  new  Welfare  Administration  into  a soundly  orga- 
nized unit.  During  this  process,  we  have  reexamined  the  basic  missions 
of  each  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  and  reviewed  all  of  their  programs 
to  determine  which  activities  require  priority  attention.  Special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  identify  common  problems,  establish  common 
goals,  and  coordinate  all  the  welfare  programs  as  effectively  and  con- 
structively as  possible  both  at  headquarters  and  regional  levels.  We 
will  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  our  programs  and  will  place  particular  emphasis  on  better  man- 
power utilization.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  use  our  staff  with 
increasing  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  opening  statement.  I believe 
that  we  can  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration during  the  past  year.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  administer  our  programs  during  the  forthcoming  yrnar  in  such 
a way  as  to  merit  the  confidence  and  support  of  your  committee. 
(Following  is  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Winston’s  statement:) 

States’  Activities  To  Implement  Subject  Areas  Affected  by  1960-62  Ad- 
ministrative Actions  and  Amendments  to  the  Public  Assistance  Titles 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  as  of  January  31,  1964 

The  attached  tables  cover  the  formal  actions  or  the  activities  of  States  (e.g., 
legislation  in  process  or  plan  material  being  developed  but  not  yet  approved)  to 
put  into  effect  (1)  the  1962  amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,  (2)  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program 
authorized  in  the  1960  amendments,  and  (3)  provisions  for  assistance  to  persons  on 
conditional  release  from  mental  institutions  based  upon  administrative  action  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1961. 

The  information  presented  must  be  used  with  the  realization  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  a State  may  change  overnight  as  the  State  takes  action  on  one  of  the 
optional  amendments  and  that  reporting  on  plan  provisions  relating  to  such  de- 
velopments may  run  from  1 to  3 months  behind  a State’s  actual  practice. 
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Report  for  period  ending  Jan.  31,  196-4,  activities  of  the  54  jurisdictions  to  put 
into  effect  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 


A.  Program  in  effect 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas  1 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Nebraska  1 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 


36  jurisdictions 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin  Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming 


B.  Revised  plan  to  be  submitted 


1 jurisdiction 


South  Dakota  2 

C.  Legislation  enacted  1963;  plan  not  yet  submitted  3 * 2 jurisdictions 

Minnesota  (effective  July  1,  1964)  Wisconsin  (effective  July  1,  1964) 

D.  Legislation  in  process  to  give  basis  for  program  or  to  provide  5 jurisdictions 

appropriation  (1964). 


Passed  one  house:  Arizona. 

Bill  introduced:  Alaska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,4  Rhode  Island. 


E.  Need  legislation- _ _ 
Delaware 

Missouri  5 

Ohio  6 

_ 8 jurisdictions 

Indiana  5 

Montana  6 

Texas  8 

Mississippi 

Nevada  7 

F.  Have  authority  for  MAA;  implementation  indefinite 2 jurisdictions 


Georgia:  Enacted  1961;  no  funds  available. 

North  Carolina:  Legislation  enacted  1963  provides  option  of  extending 
medical  care  through  all  public  assistance  programs;  no  action  yet  taken  to 
implement  MAA. 


1 Plan  not  yet  approved;  program  began  Jan.  1,  1964. 

2 New  legislation  enacted  in  1964  session. 

3 Effective  dates  refer  to  legislation  only. 

* Has  legal  authority;  1964  appropriation  pending  action. 

5 Vetoed  by  Governor. 

3 Considered  by  1963  legislature;  not  enacted. 

2 Enabling  legislation  of  1963  was  contingent  upon  amendment  of  sales  and  use  tax  act,  which  was  de- 
feated by  majority  of  voters  in  May  1963. 

3 Passed  resolution  for  constitutional  amendment  which,  when  ratified  by  popular  vote,  may  be  followed 
by  enabling  legislation. 
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Exemption  of  earned  income  for  persons  aged  65  and  over  ( the  first  $10  per  month 
plus  one-half  of  earnings  in  excess  up  to  $50),  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964- 

Flan  material  submitted 22  jurisdictions 


Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Need  legislation 

Legislation  pending:  Wisconsin. 
Other:  None. 


Interested,  but  no  action  taken  yet 

Connecticut 1 Maine 

Iowa  Massachusetts 


Will  not  implement 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Colorado  1 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Michigan 
1 Considered  by  1963  leg 


present 

Minnesota  1 
Mississippi 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina  1 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
;ure,  not  enacted. 


North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

1 jurisdiction 


5 jurisdictions 

South  Carolina 


26  jurisdictions 

Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

West  Virginia 
Wyoming  1 


AB:  Disregard  other  income  and  resources  of  recipient  engaged  in  an  approved  plan 
for  self-support  for  period  of  1 year,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964  1 

Plan  provisions  in  effect 53  jurisdictions 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Lousiana 

Oklahoma 

Arizona 

Maine 

Oregon 

Arkansas 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Puerto  Rico 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Montana 

Texas 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Guam 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Virgin  Islands 

Idaho 

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

West  Virginia 

Indiana 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Need  legislation 1 jurisdiction 

Virginia,  1964:  Bill  pending  in  general  assembly, 
i Plan  requirement  effective  July  1, 1963. 
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Consideration  of  costs  of  earning  income , taken  into  account  in  determining  net  income 
for  purposes  of  setting  amount  of  assistance,  all  programs,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964  1 

Plan  provisions  in  effect 2 54  jurisdictions 


Alabama  3 

Louisiana  3 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Maine  3 

Oklahoma  3 

Arizona 

Maryland  3 

Oregon  3 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts  3 

Pennsylvania  3 

California  3 

Massachusetts  (Blind)  2 

Puerto  Rico 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island  3 

Connecticut 3 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

Mississippi  3 

South  Dakota 

Delaware  (Blind)  2 

Missouri 

Tennessee  3 

District  of  Columbia 

Montana 

Texas 

Florida  3 

Nebraska  3 

Utah 

Georgia 

Nevada  3 

Vermont  3 

Guam 

New  Hampshire  3 

Virgin  Islands 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Virginia  (Blind) 

Illinois 

New  York  3 

Washington  3 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Iowa 

North  Carolina  (Blind)  2 3 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming  3 

Kentucky  3 

1 Plan  requirement  effective  July  1, 1963 

2 In  four  States  (Delaware,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina  ,and  Virginia)  a separate  State  agency  ad- 
ministers the  program  of  aid  for  the  blind;  hence  these  States  are  listed  twice  because  each  agency  had  to 
take  separate  action  to  implement  this  amendment. 

3 Had  provisions  on  the  subject  in  State’s  plan  prior  to  1962  amendment-  revised  material  submitted  as 
needed  to  comply  with  new  requirements. 
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Federal  financial  participation  in  costs  of  vendor  payment  for  medical  care  for  period 
up  to  3 months  prior  to  date  of  application,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964 

(In  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  the  program  of 
aid  to  the  blind  is  administered  by  a separate  State  agency;  see  pertinent  foot- 
notes for  complete  data  on  State’s  implementation.) 

Plan  material  submitted 12  jurisdictions 


Arkansas 

Kentucky  4 

Oklahoma 

Delaware  1 

Louisiana  5 

Utah 

Florida  2 

Massachusetts  6 

Virginia  8 

Indiana  3 

North  Carolina  7 

Wyoming  9 

Plan  material  in  preparation 

_ 3 jurisdictions 

California 

District  of  Columbia 

Virgin  Islands 

Interested  or  intend  to  implement  _ 

_ 7 jurisdictions 

Connecticut 

Maine 

North  Dakota  10 

Iowa  10 

Minnesota  10 

Oregon 

Kansas  10 

Will  not  implement  at  present 

30  jurisdictions 

Alabama 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Alaska 

Mississippi 

Puerto  Rico 

Arizona 

Missouri 

South  Carolina 

Colorado 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Guam 

Nevada 

Texas 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

W ashington 

Illinois 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Ohio 

W isconsin 

Intentions  of  State  not  yet  settled  or  not  reported 2 jurisdictions 

New  Hampshire  Rhode  Island 

1 Affects  only  agency  administering  aid  to  the  blind;  agency  administering  other  three  programs  of  public 
assistance  will  not  implement  at  present  time. 

2 MAA  only;  for  a period  up  to  60  days  prior  to  application. 

3 For  month  in  which  he  applies. 

4 MAA  only;  for  month  preceding  the  month  in  which  he  applies. 

5 MAA  only;  affects  only  in-patient  hospital  care. 

® Affects  MAA,  AFDC,  APTD  for  period  up  to  30  days  prior  to  application;  for  AFDC  and  APTD, 
such  services  must  have  been  in  a medical  institution.  State  reports  will  need  legislation  to  implement 
provision  for  OAA.  Separate  agency  administering  aid  to  blind  (AB)  has  not  yet  made  decision  on  subject. 

7 Agency  administering  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  Separate  agency  administering  aid  to  blind  is  interested. 

8 MAA  only;  for  month  in  which  he  applies.  Separate  agency  administering  aid  to  the  blind  is  interested 
but  has  not  taken  action  yet. 

9 MAA  only. 

10  For  1 month  prior  to  application. 
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Social  services  provided  in  period  beginning  July  1,  1968,  for  75-percent  Federal 
financial  participation,  as  reported  Jan.  81,  1964 


(In  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  the  program  of 
aid  to  the  blind  is  administered  by  a separate  State  agency;  see  pertinent  footnotes 
for  complete  data  on  State’s  implementation.) 

Operating  under  plan  material  submitted  for  at  least  one  assistance  category  for 
75  percent. 

Federal  financial  participation 53  jurisdictions 

A.  Approved 47  jurisdictions 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

California 

Maine 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts  2 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware  1 

Michigan 

South  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Texas 

Guam 

Montana 

Utah 

Hawaii 

N ebraska 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Virginia  2 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Washington 

Indiana 

New  Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

New  York 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

North  Carolina  1 

B.  Not  yet  approved  for  75  percent-  __  . 

- 6 ju 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Virgin  Islands  3 

New  Hampshire 

Puerto  Rico  3 

West  Virginia 

Will  not  implement  for  increased  rate  at  present;  continues  to 

receive  matching  at  usual  rate 1 jurisdiction 

Arizona.4 


1 Separate  State  agency  which  administers  program  of  aid  to  blind  will  not  implement  for  increased  rate 
at  present;  continues  to  receive  Federal  financial  participation  at  usual  rate. 

2 Includes  State  agency  which  administers  program  of  aid  to  blind  as  well  as  agency  administering  the 
other  public  assistance  categories. 

3 Submitted  plan  material  effective  July  1,  1963,  for  75  percent  rate  but  because  of  statutory  limitations 
on  Federal  financial  participation  in  public  assistance  expenditures  will  not  receive  matching  at  that  rate. 

4 Submitted  some  material  but  not  at  present  claiming  at  rate  of  75  percent  for  any  portion  of  period 
beginning  July  1,  1963;  continues  to  receive  Federal  financial  participation  at  usual  rate. 
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Title  XVI.  Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  or  such  aid  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964 

Plan  approved  and  in  operation. 9 jurisdictions 

Alaska  Illinois*  New  Mexico 

Florida*  Kentucky*  Oklahoma* 

Hawaii*  Maryland*  Rhode  Island 

Plan  material  submitted  or  in  preparation 8 jurisdictions 

Kansas*  New  York*  Vermont* 

Maine*  North  Dakota*  Virgin  Islands* 

Michigan*  Puerto  Rico* 


Interested  or  intend  to  use 2 jurisdictions 

Georgia  Tennessee 


Will  not  implement  at  present. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
North  Carolina  1 


Intentions  not  yet  settled  or  not  reported 
Ohio. 


34  jurisdictions 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 jurisdiction 


* Includes  MAA. 

1 Considered  by  1963  legislature;  not  enacted. 
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Assistance  to  persons  on  conditional  release  from  mental  institutions  under  specified 
circumstances  ( administrative  action  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ) as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964 


(In  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  the  program  of  aid 
to  the  blind  is  administered  by  a separate  State  agency;  see  pertinent  footnotes 
for  complete  data  on  State’s  implementation.) 

Plan  material  submitted 28  jurisdictions 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  1 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts  2 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New  Hampshire 
North  Dakota 
Ohio  3 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode  Island 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia  1 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Interested  or  intend  to  use 4 jurisdictions 

Alabama  District  of  Columbia  Indiana  Minnesota 


Will  not  implement  at  present 


22  jurisdictions 


Arkansas 

Florida*  4 

Guam 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Louisiana* 

Mississippi* 

Montana 


Nebraska 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico* 
New  York 5 
Nevada 

North  Carolina*6 
Pennsylvania  7 


Puerto  Rico 
South  Carolina* 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virgin  Islands 
Wyoming 


*Not  applicable;  no  basis  for  conditional  release. 

1 Applies  only  to  separate  agency  administering  aid  to  blind;  agency  which  administers  other  three  pro- 
grams of  public  assistance  will  not  implement  at  present. 

2 Applies  only  to  agency  administering  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  separate  agency  administering  aid  to  the  blind  has  not  yet 
made  decision  on  subject. 

s For  old-age  assistance  only;  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  agency 
intends  to  implement  later. 

4 Under  existing  State  plan,  provides  foster  home  care  for  aged  patients  “on  release”  from  mental  hospitals 
for  1 year. 

VUnable  to  secure  agreement  with  bureau  of  budget  (State);  may  be  reconsidered  in  1964  legislative 
session. 

e Applies  to  all  four  public  assistance  programs,  both  State  agencies. 

7 Under  existing  State  plan,  provides  assistance  to  persons  on  “leave  of  absence”  from  mental  institutions 
but  no  provisions  for  foster  care;  legislation  being  proposed  to  permit  such  care  for  such  released  patients  in 
State-operated  nursing  homes. 
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AFDC-UP:  Aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents,  as  reported 

Jan.  81,  1964 


A.  Currently  taking  action 

1.  Program  in  effect;  plan  material  submitted. 
Connecticut  Maryland 

Delaware  Massachusetts 

Hawaii  New  York 

Illinois  Oklahoma 

Kansas  Oregon 


18  jurisdictions 

15  jurisdictions 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Utah 

Washington  1 
West  Virginia 


2.  Enabling  legislation  enacted;  program  not  in  effect 3 jurisdictions 

California  (effective  February  1,  1964). 2 
Kentucky.3 

Ohio  (effective  March  10,  1964). 4 

B.  Legislation  in  process  to  give  basis  for  program  or  to  provide 


appropriation  (1964) 1 jurisdiction 

Michigan. 

C.  Giving  other  official  consideration;  no  decision  as  yet 2 jurisdictions 

District  of  Columbia  Florida 

D.  Considered  by  1963  legislature;  not  enacted 7 jurisdictions 


Colorado  Missouri  Wisconsin 

Maine  North  Carolina  5 Wyoming 

Minnesota 


E.  Not  planning  to  implement  in  near  future;  legislation  thought 

to  be  needed  in  most  States 26  jurisdictions 


Alabama 

Louisiana 

Puerto  Rico 

Alaska 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Arizona  6 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Texas 

Guam 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Virgin  Islands 

Indiana 

New7  Mexico 

Virginia 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

1 Provisions  in  effect  1961-62;  terminated  June  30, 1962;  new  legislation  enacted  in  1963.  Current  plan  not 
yet  approved. 

2 Will  begin  operation  Feb.  1, 1964,  under  notification  that  plan  is  approvable. 

3 Legislation  enacted  in  1962.  Has  a demonstration  project  in  operation  in  seven  counties  of  the  State. 

4 Earlier  bill  not  passed;  new  legislation  enacted  at  session  field  in  December  1963. 

5 Legislation  expired  June  30, 1962;  continuation  bill  was  defeated. 

6 State  suspended  plan;  stopped  payments  in  May  1963. 
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Community  work  and  training,  States ’ activities  to  implement,  as  reported  Jan.  31, 1964 


Plan  in  operation 6 jurisdictions 

Illinois  Oregon  Washington 

Maryland  Pennsylvania  West  Virginia 


Plan  material  in  preparation  _ _ _ 

California  (effective  February  1,  1964)1  Delaware 

2 jurisdictions 

Legislation  enacted  in  1963;  plan  not  yet  submitted 

2 jurisdictions 

Kansas  (effective  July  1, 

1963)  Ohio  (effective  March  10,  1964)  2 

Interested,  but  no  action  taken  yet 

4 jurisdictions 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii  Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Do  not  intend  to  implement  at  present 

40  jurisdictions 

Alabama 

Maine 

North  Dakota 

Alaska 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

Puerto  Rico 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Colorado 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Connecticut  3 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Utah 

Guam 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Virgin  Islands 

Indiana 

New  Mexico 

Virginia 

Iowa 

New  York 

Wisconsin  4 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina  4 

Wyoming 

Louisiana 

1 Will  begin  operation  Feb.  1,  1964,  under  notification  that  plan  is  approvable. 

2 Earlier  bill  not  passed;  new  legislation  effective  Mar.  10, 1964,  enacted  at  session  held  in  December  1963. 

3 Has  plan  provisions  for  special  referral  of  recipients  for  employment  that  would  increase  or  retain  work 
skills. 

4 Legislation  on  subject  was  not  passed  in  1963  session;  future  plans  of  State  not  known. 

AFDC:  Provisions  for  payment  of  costs  of  medical  care  for  adult  in  AFDC  family 
in  a month  when  child  does  not  receive  a money  payment,  as  reported  January  31, 
1964 

Plan  material  submitted 10  jurisdictions 

Arkansas  Minnesota  North  Carolina 

California  New  Jersey  Ohio 

Indiana  New  York  Virginia 

Massachusetts 


Interested  or  intend  to  use 


District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 
Maine 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 


Will  not  implement  at  present 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Idaho 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Puerto  Rico 


14  jurisdictions 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Washington 


28  jurisdictions 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


Intentions  not  yet  settled  or  not  reported 2 jurisdictions 

Michigan  Wisconsin 
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AFDC:  Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  for  second  parent  when  both  are  in  the 
home  and  one  is  incapacitated  or  unemployed,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964 

Plan  material  submitted 41  jurisdictions 


Arizona 

Louisian 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Maine 

Oregon 

California 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Missouri 

Texas 

District  of  Columbia 

Montana 

Utah 

Hawaii 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Indiana 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Plan  material  in  preparation 1 jurisdiction 

Nebraska. 


Intend  to  implement 

Georgia  Puerto  Rico 

Will  not  implement  at  present 

Alabama  Guam 

Alaska  1 Minnesota  2 

Florida  Mississippi 

1 Interested  but  needs  legislation. 

2 Legislation  defeated,  1963  session. 


3 jurisdictions 

Virgin  Islands 

9 jurisdictions 

Nevada 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


AFDC:  Conservation  of  income  or  earnings  for  future  needs  of  child,  as  reported 

Jan.  31,  1964 

Plan  material  submitted 20  jurisdictions 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Guam 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Montana 
New  Hampshire 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 


Oregon 
Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
Virgin  Islands 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Plan  material  in  preparation 

Ohio 

Interested  or  intend  to  use 

Delaware  Kansas 

Hawaii  Maine 

Iowa  Missouri 


Pennsylvania 


2 jurisdictions 


9 jurisdictions 


Nebraska 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


Will  not  implement  at  present 


Alabama 

Arkansas  1 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois  2 

Indiana 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

New  Jersey  3 

New  Mexico 


Intentions  not  yet  settled  or  not  reported. 


Georgia 


Utah 


1 Plan  withdrawn. 

2 Legislation  enacted  in  1963  session. 

3 Except  as  already  provided  for  in  State  plan. 


21  jurisdictions 

Oklahoma 

T ennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

2 jurisdictions 
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AFDC:  Welfare  plan  for  each  individual  child,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964  1 
Plan  provisions  in  effect 54  jurisdictions 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Arizona 

Maine 

Oregon 

Arkansas 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Massachusetts 

Puerto  Rico 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Montana 

Texas 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Guam 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Hawaii 

New  Hampshire 

Virgin  Islands 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Indiana 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

1 Plan  requirement  after  July  1,  1963. 


AFDC:  Assistance  continued  for  children  placed  in  foster  care  under  specified 
conditions,  as  reported  Jan.  31,  1964 

Plan  material  submitted 23  jurisdictions 

A.  Home  care  in  operation;  plan  submitted,  in  operation,  or  in  preparation  to 
implement  other  phases  as  indicated 9 jurisdictions 

California — Home;  private  institution;  other  public  agency. 

Illinois — Home;  private  institution;  other  public  agency. 

Kansas — Home;  private  institution. 

Kentucky — Home;  private  institution. 

Louisiana — Home;  private  institution. 

Maryland — Home;  private  isntitution. 

Michigan — Home;  private  institution. 

Minnesota — Home;  private  institution. 

West  Virginia — Home;  private  institution. 
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AFDC:  Assistance  continued  for  children  placed  in  foster  care  under  specified 
conditions , as  reported  Jan . 81,  1964 — Continued 

B.  Home  care  in  operation;  at  present  do  not  intend  to  implement  any  other 
phase 13  jurisdictions 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Indiana 
Missouri  1 


New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


C.  Plan  submitted,  not  in  operation 


Tennessee — Home. 


Plan  material  in  preparation 

Rhode  Island — Home  only. 
Texas — Home  only.3 


Utah 
Virginia  2 
W ashington 
Wisconsin 


1 jurisdiction 


2 jurisdictions 


Legislation  enacted  1963  session;  plan  not  yet  submitted 4 jurisdictions 

Georgia — Home  only. 

Mississippi — Home  only.4 
New  York.4 

Vermont — Home;  private  institution. 


Considered  by  1963  legislature;  not  enacted 
Ohio. 


1 jurisdiction 


Interested,  no  action  taken 3 jurisdictions 

Connecticut — Home  only. 

Delaware — Home;  private  institution.5 
District  of  Columbia — Home;  private  institution. 


Will  not  implement  at  present  any  phase  of  such  foster  care 21  jurisdictions 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Iowa 


Maine 

Massachusetts  6 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


North  Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Virgin  Islands 
Wyoming 


1 Legislation  enacted  in  1963  provides  also  for  care  in  nonprofit,  child  care  institution.  No  indication  of 
intent  to  implement  at  present. 

2 May  include  care  in  private  institution  later. 

3 Legislation  enacted  in  1963  session. 

4 Will  not  implement  at  present. 

5 Legislation  enacted  in  1962,  no  further  action. 

« Plan  material  withdrawn. 
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AFDC:  Protective  'payments  permitted  under  certain  conditions , as  reported 

Jan.  81,  1964 

Plan  material  submitted 5 jurisdictions 

Illinois  Louisiana  Wisconsin 

Kansas  Minnesota 

Legislation  enacted,  plan  not  yet  submitted 4 jurisdictions 

California  1 North  Carolina  1 

New  York  1 Texas 


Interested  or  intended  to  use 2 jurisdictions 

Connecticut  District  of  Columbia 


Will  not  implement  at  present 43  jurisdictions 


Alabama 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Alaska 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Arizona 

Michigan 

Puerto  Rico 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado 

Missouri 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Utah 

Guam 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Virgin  Islands 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Virginia 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

Washington 

Iowa 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Oklahoma  2 

Wyoming 

1 Will  not  implement  at  present. 

2 After  submitting  plan  material,  State  decided  not  to  implement. 

Dr.  Winston.  I will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  might  have,  either  now  or  later  when  the  individual 
program  items  are  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  going  to  justify  the  individual  appro- 
priations, like  public  assistance? 

Dr.  Winston.  No,  sir.  We  are  going  to  ask  that  the  new  Director, 
Mr.  Steininger,  speak  to  that  request. 


STATE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  surprised  to  find  out  the  other  night,  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  spends  more  of  their  tax  dollars  for  their  health 
department  than  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  or 
Kentucky,  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Winston.  I don’t  have  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  With  that  reactionary  program  in  the  area  of  public 
assistance,  would  they  be  spending  more  money  than  the  State  you 
came  from,  that  is  one  of  the  more  progressive  of  the  Southern  States? 
They  are  spending  more  money  on  health  in  their  health  department 
than  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Winston.  I do  not  have  the  figures  before  me.  We  will  be 
glad  to  look  into  them  but,  of  course,  I do  know  that  Virginia  has  a 
long  established  health  program.  They  established  it  many  years 
ago  with  State  funds,  which  they  would  then  make  available  on  some 
kind  of  a formula  basis  to  localities.  Consequently,  they  had  a big 
local-State  medical  care  program  quite  a few  years  before  we  moved 
into  the  special  Federal  programs. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  State  has  about  the  most  reactionary  public 
assistance  program  in  the  country,  and  I was  just  surprised  that 
they  would  be  spending  more  in  their  health  department  than 
these  bordering  States. 

Dr.  Winston.  I would  be  glad  to  give  you  some  data  on  that. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

Total  expenditures  for  public  health  services  for  selected  States,  fiscal  year  1962 


state:  Amount 

Kentucky $10,  064,  645 

North  Carolina 14,  215,  645 

South  Carolina 6,  386,  723 

Tennessee 10,  851,  781 

Virginia 14,  536,  477 


Source:  State  financial  reports.  Excludes  amounts  identified  as  general  hospital  care,  operation  of 
tuberculosis  sanatoriums,  and  construction  costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  did  not  come  secondhand,  either,  I want  you 
to  know.  So  if  you  disagree,  let  me  know,  because  I would  like  to  tell 
the  person  who  informed  me  the  other  night.  I was  surprised,  since 
you  were  so  active  in  North  Carolina,  I thought  you  had  one  of  the 
best  health  programs  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  that  in  Virginia,  they  have  long  been 
engaged  in  a program  for  treatment;  whereas  some  of  our  other 
Southern  State  programs  have  been  primarily  preventive  in  character. 
As  we  know  very  well,  from  our  own  experience,  once  you  get  into 
payment  for  treatment,  your  amounts  go  up  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  is  a very  able  person.  He  is  the  former  president 
of  the  Association  for  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offices;  and  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes. 

PART  IN  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  have  you  been  asked  to  do  in  this  poverty 
program  that  is  coming  up? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  sir,  we  have  been  seeing  a great  many  drafts 
of  the  proposals  as  they  came  along,  reviewing  them;  making  com- 
ments on  them,  and  we  have  supplied  a tremendous  amount  of  data 
with  regard  to  our  experience  in  the  work  and  training  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  what? 

Dr.  Winston.  Work  and  training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  the  Department  of  Labor  was  being  asked 
to  do  a lot  in  that  area.  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes.  I am  familiar  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
proposals  and  the  development  of  certain  types  of  youth  programs. 
There  are  two  of  them.  One  has  to  do  with  a camp  arrangement  for 
young  people.  The  other  is  a work  program  for  young  people  in  their 
home  communities.  Our  material  centered  around  the  work  and 
training  program  that  was  part  of  the  1962  amendments.  We  now 
have  nine  States  that  are  involved  in  this  and  we  have  submitted 
fairly  detailed  information  on  their  experience  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  nine  States? 
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Dr.  Winston.  West  Virginia  has  a very  large  program.  We  have 
Kentucky,  which  has  a demonstration  program  underway.  We  have 
California.  We  have  Oregon.  I will  pick  up  the  rest  of  them.  The 
State  of  Washington.  Pennsylvania.  We  will  be  sure  they  are 
correct  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Currently,  nine  States  are  operating  community  work  and  training  programs 
(California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  West  Virginia)  and  four  States  (Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island)  are  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  initiate  such  a program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  1962  AMENDMENTS 

Dr.  Winston.  You  get  a feeling  of  a tremendous  amount  of  overall 
movement.  Actually,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  States  have  moved  to 
the  extent  they  have,  since  the  amendments  came  fairly  late  in  1962. 
Most  of  the  States  already  had  their  legislative  programs  pretty 
well  set  up  by  the  time  the  amendments  were  passed,  and  they  only 
had  the  1963  legislatures  in  which  to  enact  any  necessary  State  legis- 
lation to  bring  them  into  the  programs. 

Now  we  have  high  hopes  that  many  States  will  take  additional  steps 
in  their  1965  sessions  where  they  need  legal  authorization  to  move  into 
the  new  programs. 

Of  course,  the  programs  range  all  the  way  from  practically  complete 
coverage  in  some  States  down  to  relatively  small  coverage  in  a few.  I 
would  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  programs  to  inaugurate. 

FINANCIAL  SAVINGS 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Are  we  making  as  much  headway  and  saving  as  much 
money  now  as  Mr.  Ribicoff  said  you  would  when  these  amendments 
were  adopted? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  sir,  I was  not  connected  with  the  Welfare 
Administration  at  the  time  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  not  follow  these  activities  then? 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  what  is  actually  happening  is  that  we  have 
some  factors  which  tend  to  send  the  amounts  up  and  some  which  tend 
to  reduce  them.  In  our  estimates,  you  will  find  we  take  into  account 
both  types  of  factors. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I think  that  everyone  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  1962  amendments,  in  terms  of  their  overall  impact,  has 
recognized  that  if  there  were  to  be  relatively  substantial  changes,  as 
a result  of  them,  it  would  be  sometime  in  the  future,  as  we  increase 
services;  improve  services;  and  as  we  try  to  do  more  about  children 
and  young  people.  Those  are  the  things  which  will  ultimately  reflect 
results. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  the  amendments  were  passed  with  the 
understanding  that  we  were  going  to  save  an  awful  lot  of  money. 
They  did  not  talk  too  much  about  improved  services  or  extended 
services  but  it  was  just  that  these  amendments  were  going  to  save  so 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

When  do  you  think  we  will  have  a good  reading  on  this — whether 
these  amendments  are  worth  while  or  not?  Will  they  save  any  money, 
or  will  we  just  put  that  money  back  into  better  services,  or  what? 
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Dr.  Winston.  Knowing  your  own  major  contributions  to  this  entire 
field,  I think  there  are  two  kinds  of  values  you  get  out  of  this. 

One  may  be  that  you  have  an  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  of  course 
this  has  to  be  related  to  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  have  new  pro- 
grams and  we  have  increased  population,  both  of  which  tend  to  send 
the  dollars  up.  The  other  is  whether,  with  relatively  the  same  amount 
of  money,  you  do  a better  job.  If  we  can  do  a better  job  in  terms  of 
helping  people,  that,  too,  is  a positive  use  of  funds. 

We  ourselves  are  continually  studying  this.  We  have  research 
activities  underway  which  will  give  us  increasing  data  on  it. 

I always  have  been  a little  afraid  to  predict  into  the  future  on 
these  matters.  One  change,  you  know,  through  an  amendment  may 
change  the  picture  with  regard  to  Federal  financial  participation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No  one  was  very  bashful  about  making  these  pre- 
dictions for  the  amendments  when  they  were  trying  to  get  them 
enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  COUNTIES  WITH  CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS 


You  mentioned  something  about  an  increase  in  child  welfare 
workers  in  a great  many  counties.  What  are  these  counties  that  have 
additional  child  welfare  workers?  You  named  the  number  of  counties. 

Dr.  Winston.  There  are  111  more  counties  in  1963  than  in  1962. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  are  they?  Are  they  fairly  well  scattered? 

Dr.  Winston.  They  are  fairly  well  scattered,  I believe,  over  the 
county.  We  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a list  of  the  actual  counties. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  about  the  north  versus  the  south? 

Dr.  Winston.  My  feeling  is  they  are  fairly  generally  distributed 
but  we  will  give  you  a table  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  there  was  a net  increase  of  111  counties 
that  had  available  the  services  of  a full-time  public  child  welfare  caseworker.  A 
total  of  141  additional  counties  were  served  but  30  counties  lost  service  during  the 
year,  resulting  in  a net  increase  of  111.  The  States  which  reported  increases  or 
decreases  are  listed  in  the  table  attached. 

States  reporting  net  increases  or  decreases  in  the  number  of  counties  served  by  full- 
time public  child  welfare  caseworkers , year  ending  June  30,  1963  1 


Number 

°f. 


States  reporting  increases:  counties 

Total 141 


Alabama 1 

Arizona 2 

Colorado 2 

Florida 15 

Georgia 5 

Illinois 8 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky 3 

Maryland 13 

Michigan 6 

Missouri 5 

North  Carolina 6 

North  Dakota 21 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania 1 

1 The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  servec 
30—012 — 64 — pt.  1 51 


Numbe  r 

of 

States  reporting  increases — Con.  counties 


Puerto  Rico 5 

South  Carolina 2 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 30 

West  Virginia 1 


States  reporting  decreases: 

Total 30 


Arkansas 2 

Idaho 4 

Minnesota 3 

Mississippi 13 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 4 

Utah 2 

Virginia 1 


in  the  United  States  was  111  counties. 
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INCREASE  IN  WELFARE  COSTS 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  very  disappointed  about  this  welfare  grant-in- 
aid.  As  I told  you  before,  I was  told  that  this  was  to  be  a sort  of  a stop- 
gap and  that  social  security  would  take  up  this  field.  We  just  heard 
testimony  that  the  percentage  of  people  under  social  security  over  65 
is  increasing — going  up  10  percent.  That  there  was,  I think,  some  2 
million  children  that  were  being  taken  care  of  under  social  security, 
and  we  were  told  2 or  3 years  ago,  that  times  were  bad  and  that  the 
welfare  costs  had  to  go  up  because  times  were  bad. 

Now,  we  have  the  highest  gross  national  product  we  ever  had  and  as 
Mr.  Fogarty  told  us,  when  Mr.  Ribicoff  was  Secretary,  he  told  us  that 
we  needed  to  train  people;  if  we  had  more  trained  workers,  then  we 
could  get  the  people  off  of  welfare.  So  we  have  given  you  the  money 
you  needed  for  these  things  and  we  find  out  that  the  amount  of  money 
we  pay  out  for  welfare,  instead  of  going  down,  is  going  up,  according  to 
your  estimates,  a quarter  of  a billion;  and  a half  billion  over  2 years 
ago.  It  looks  like  we  are  going  the  wrong  way  on  this. 

Dr.  Winston.  May  I quote,  sir,  from  a letter  I sent  you  on 
February  27? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Winston.  In  this  I referred  to  the  change  in  Federal  funds 
between  the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1962  and  I will  now  quote: 

You  will  note  that  of  the  increase  of  almost  $1.4  billion  in  the  Federal  appro- 
priations between  1950  and  1962,  all  but  about  $100  million  can  be  attributed 
to  Federal  legislation  that  established  new  programs  and  services  or  changed 
the  formula  for  computing  the  Federal  share  of  assistance.  The  cost  of  new 
services  and  programs  was  $809.3  million.  The  rest  of  the  increase,  $562.7 
million  represents  the  rise  over  the  12-year  period  in  the  cost  of  programs  and 
sefvices  that  were  in  operation  in  both  1950  and  1962.  All  but  about  $130  million 
of  this  latter  increase  is  as  a result  of  changes  in  the  formula  for  computing 
the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments. 

I would  like  to  point  out,  sir,  that  the  number  of  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  is  going  down.  The  number  of  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  blind  is  going  down.  So  we  are  seeing  some  evidence  of  what 
is  happening  as  a result  of  other  types  of  programs  such  as  the  social 
insurances. 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Winston,  I realize  that  we  have  passed  laws 
that  extended  this  program.  We  have  increased  the  amount  which 
we  had  to  spend,  but  I am  talking  about  these  last  2 years,  1963 
and  1964 — ^and  of  course,  that  is  not  so.  We  have  not  changed  the 
law  in  those  years. 

Of  course,  I remember  Senator,  then  Secretary,  Ribicoff  came  in  and 
urged  the  enactment  of  those  amendments  and  said  if  they  were  passed 
in  1962,  we  would  reform  people  and  would  not  have  to  support  them. 
Have  you  read  this  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  7 
about  welfare? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  I usually  see  those  articles,  because  I see  the 
green  sheets.  I do  not  particularly  identify  the  one  to  which  you 
refer.  They  run  one  about  welfare  periodically. 

Mr.  Denton.  A person  cannot  read  this  without  realizing  there  is 
a great  definite  need  for  some  kind  of  reform. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir. 
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ILLEGITIMACY 

Mr.  Denton.  They  have  a quote  from  Mr.  Horowitz,  I believe  his 
name  is,  who  made  an  investigation  for  the  New  York  State  Senate. 
He  went  in  a certain  building,  he  said,  and  every  girl  over  the  age  of 
13  was  pregnant  or  had  been  delivered  with  a baby. 

Mr.  Horowitz  moreover  recalls  ADC  infants  in  the  building  were 
in  actual  physical  danger  of  being  bitten  by  rats.  If  they  survive 
the  age  of  18,  he  says  they  could  expect  to  receive  their  own  IBM 
processed  public  assistance  check. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  about  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
illegitimate  children  on  relief,  and  that  you  find  one  family  after 
another — -one  generation  after  another — which  are  relief  families. 
He  points  out  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  these  children,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  really  very  much  of  a social  problem.  This  article 
points  out  that  it  is. 

Dr.  Winston.  I will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  figures  on  this. 
We  have  a great  many  people  in  our  country  who  were  born  out  of 
wedlock.  We  have  them  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  you  see  the  program  on  television  last  night, 
here  in  the  District? 

Dr.  Winston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  the  problem  of  illegitimcy,  they  said, 
was  tremendously  high.  I forget  what  the  percentage  was  in  the 
District.  It  was  alarmingly  high. 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  of  all  births  in  this  country  in  1961,  5%o  per- 
cent were  out  of  wTedlock. 

Of  all  the  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  who  are  under  18  years  of 
age,  21  percent  are  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
This  means  that  only  about  one  out  of  every  five  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  is  being  helped  through  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children;  that  the  other  four  are  being  taken  care  of  through  their 
own  families  or  other  relatives  or  by  adoption.  I think  that  is  an 
important  fact  that  is  not  generally  known. 

Then  we  have  data  which  indicate  that  for  17  percent  of  recently 
closed  cases  of  AFDC  one  parent  had  received  AFDC  as  a child. 

When  you  recognize  that  these  people  are  really  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  in  terms  of  education,  employment,  or  what  have  you,  I 
think  that  perhaps  17  percent  is  a lower  figure  than  many  people 
had  realized. 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  going  to  give  you  this  article.  If  you  want  to 
say  anything  about  it,  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Winston.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  it  does  show  that  this  aid  to  dependent 
children  is  decidedly  a social  problem  and  I agree  with  you  and  Mr. 
Ribicoff  that  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  approach  it.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  social  problem. 

It  is  not  only  welfare  work  though;  it  is  housing,  it  is  income,  it  is 
a great,  many  other  things  that  deal  with  the  problem. 

Dr.  Winston.  And  what  happens  is  that  we  get  the  children  that 
need  help  because  we  have  unemployment.  They  have  low  education, 
poor  housing,  and  so  forth;  nevertheless,  we  are  certainly  very  hopeful 
that  as  States  move  to  smaller  caseloads  and  more  intensive  services, 
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we  will  find  that  the  AFDC  caseload  turns  over  even  faster  than  in  the 
past.  You  are  very  familiar  with  our  data  on  the  average  duration  of 
familes  on  AFDC.  On  the  average,  they  have  only  been  getting  help 
for  2.1  years  since  the  most  recent  opening.  AFDC  tends  to  be,  by 
and  large,  a temporary  program  to  tide  most  families  over  crises. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  realize  that.  I thought  it  was  one  family 
after  another;  one  generation  after  the  other,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
articles  I read. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  have  a hard  core  of  cases  that  remain  on  for  long 
periods  of  time.  There  is,  however,  tremendous  turnover.  I have  a 
figure  in  which  I think  you  will  be  extremely  interested.  In  1963  cases 
closed  during  the  year  equaled  46.8  percent  of  all  the  cases  open  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  This  indicates  that  there  is  a lot  of  movement 
in  this  program.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  had  to  move  our  eligi- 
bility redetermination  from  12  months  to  6 months,  because  there  was 
so  much  change. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  a war  on  poverty  would  eventually  save 
us  money  or  would  the  cost  continue  going  up  like  it  is  now? 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  that  anything  that  improves  opportunities 
for  children  is  going  to  be  helpful  in  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  talking  about  humanitarian  grounds,  or 
financially,  or  both? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  humanitarian  grounds  also  include  financial 
grounds;  do  they  not? 

“runaway  father”  legislation 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  I know  you  will  agree  with  me  on  this.  I 
cannot  get  any  help  from  the  legislative  committee  on  it.  I put  in  a 
rmiaway  father  bill  some  10  or  12  years  ago.  I received  a great 
many  letters  in  favor  of  it  but  that  is  about  all  the  good  it  does.  Do 
you  not  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  a man  support 
his  children? 

Dr.  Winston.  I could  not  agree  with  you  more,  that  men  should 
support  their  children,  whether  they  are  living  with  their  families  or 
whether  they  are  apart  from  their  families. 

I want  you  to  know  that  we  have  been  again  taking  a very  careful 
look  at  what  we  can  do.  Last  week  we  had  our  advisory  committee 
on  deserting  fathers  meeting  with  us  again  for  2 days.  They  had 
been  in  just  a few  months  ago.  We  had  people  in  welfare.  We  had 
some  distinguished  judges.  We  had  lawyers.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  maybe  you  are  talking  to  the  wrong  people  when  you  talk  to  the 
welfare  people  because  it  is  the  courts  and  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  need  talking  to. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  justice,  yes. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes.  Officials  that  have  to  work  with  us. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  Government  is  spending,  in  round  numbers,  a 
billion  dollars  on  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  Those 
cases  are  now  practically  all  cases  where  the  father  is  either  dead  or 
where  the  father  deserted  the  children  or  they  are  illegitimate  children. 

Dr.  Winston.  Increasingly,  now,  we  have  fathers  who  are  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  anyhow,  the  fathers  who  are  not  employed,  are 
not  a big  percentage  today. 
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Dr.  Winston.  It  is  not  such  a large  proportion. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  that  is  pretty  much  of  a Federal  problem. 
The  Government  spends  a billion  dollars  a year  on  that. 

Dr.  Winston.  It  is  certainly  a matter  of  Federal  concern. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  familiar  with  our  reciprocal  laws,  which  are 
of  tremendous  help? 

Dr.  Winston.  They  are. 

Mr.  Denton.  I remember  when  I was  a prosecutor,  we  had  an  old 
bastardy  statute,  where  $1,000  was  a limit  a father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  was  forced  to  pay.  A few  years  later  we  got  good  legislation 
for  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

You  do  have  adequacy  in  a great  many  of  those. 

Dr.  Winston.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  better  than  the  enforcement. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  think  enforcement  is  very  hard  in  those 
cases. 

Comptroller  General  Report 

Are  you  familiar  with  this  report  that  the  Comptroller  General 
made  on  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  go  into  that  with  you  just  a little  bit.  Let’s 
look  at  Louisiana  first. 

This  did  not  occur  while  you  were  in  office.  This  was  long  before 
your  time. 

They  proposed  a plan  of  payment,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was 
administering  in  the  welfare  office  a number  of  activities  which  vrere 
not  matched  by  Federal  funds,  and  they  presented  a plan  which  was 
based  very  largely  on  the  checks  written  and  the  cases  opened  and 
they  were  supposed  to  give  you — you  are  supposed  to  review  the 
Welfare  office  cost.  They  did  not  review  it  for  four  years.  When 
they  got  to  it,  they  found  out  that  the  Government  had  paid  almost 
a million  dollars  more  than  they  should  have. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Winston.  This  report  has  had  very  careful  attention  by  our 
business  office  and  by  Mr.  Kelley’s  office.  I have  recently  read  this 
report  and  had  a memorandum  on  it.  I understand  that  substantial 
steps  have  been  taken  to  get  reimbursement  from  the  States. 

Isn’t  that  correct,  Mr.  Wynkoop? 

Air.  Wynkoop.  Yes.  I think  legally,  there  are  two  points  here, 
Mr.  Denton.  First,  in  arriving  at  a plan  for  reimbursement  of  admin- 
istrative expenses,  we  have  had  no  experience  with  this  particular  type 
of  thing  at  that  time.  So  what  we  had  to  do- 

Mr.  Denton.  This  started  in  1956.  You  have  had  experience  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Not  in  this  particular  type  of  case,  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  so  different  about  it;  you  had  a number  of 
places  where  you  administer  the  general  relief  and  surplus  food,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  juvenile  problems,  and  referring  juvenile  children 
to  agencies  along  with  welfare  funds  where  the  Government  partici- 
pates. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  But  there  were  new  programs  being  brought  in  under 
the  overall  program,  Mr.  Denton.  What  I am  saying  is  we  had  no 
experience  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  upon  which  we  could  base  a plan, 
which  would  be  a perfect  plan,  and  at  that  particular  time,  we  did 
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negotiate  over  a long  period  of  time  with  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  they  made  very  substantial  changes  in  the  plan  as  a result  of 
those  negotiations. 

Now,  going  back,  if  we  knew  then,  what  we  know  now,  we  would  not 
have  approved  the  plan  in  precisely  the  same  form  that  we  did  ap- 
prove it;  but  once  having  approved  the  plan,  Mr.  Denton,  we  could  not 
go  back  and  work  a retroactive  adjustment  on  the  State  of  Lousiana 
based  upon  experience. 

TIME  LAG  IN  MAKING  CORRECTIONS 

Air.  Denton.  My  objection  to  this  is  the  same  as  GAO’s,  that  you 
went  4 years  before  you  corrected  the  situation,  after  the  regional 
office  told  you  there  was  a mistake  there  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  The  Government  lost  $1  million  on  account  of  it. 
They  said  this:  You  should  review  those  plans  sooner,  not  wait  a full 
year’s  time,  and  when  you  do  have  a plan  that  is  imperfect,  you  ought 
to  have  a provision  with  it  if  it  is  approved  tentatively  that  if  the 
Government  overpays,  it  would  have  the  right  to  recover. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Mr.  Denton,  we  do  have  just  such  a provision. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  did  not  have  it  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Because  at  that  particular  time,  we  felt  that  the 
plan  was  approvable,  sir.  If  we  had  the  reservations  that  the  GAO 
report  implies  we  had,  we  would  not  have  given  them  unqualified 
approval  of  the  plan,  which  we  did.  It  is  just  that  anyone  can 
second  guess  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  no  complaint  about  your  approving  the 
plan  at  the  time  you  did  it.  The  complaint  is  that  you  did  not  review 
it  sooner  when  you  were  told  it  was  faulty. 

The  second  thing  is  that  you  did  not  put  a provision  in  that  they 
reimburse  the  Government  for  overpayment. 

Dr.  Winston.  I might  say,  Mr.  Denton,  one  of  the  things  we  have 
been  putting  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  this  year  is  that  these  matters 
be  handled  faster.  I know  Mr.  Steininger  is  in  complete  accord 
with  me — we  are  moving  a lot  of  the  State  matters  faster.  We  feel 
there  are  a great  many  things  that  can  be  stepped  up — that  are  being 
stepped  up — because  certainly  you  are  correct  that  all  of  these  matters 
should  be  handled  within  a reasonable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  know,  I think  this  illustrates  something  that 
I am  afraid  is  general.  That  is,  when  you  find  an  agency  that  is 
administering  both  matched  funds  and  nonmatched  funds,  that  the 
matched  funds  bear  a larger  share  of  expense,  not  only  in  the  local 
office,  but  in  the  regional  office,  the  district  office — -whatever  you  want 
to  call  it. 

UNJUSTIFIED  EXPENDITURES 

Another  thing.  They  put  in  some  automatic  data  processing 
machines  in  Louisiana.  It  is  a rather  large  sum — -some  $100,000. 
You  did  not  have  any  justification  for  using  them.  The  Government 
paid  a very  large  share  of  the  expense  of  that,  without  any  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Dr.  Winston.  I will  comment  first  and  perhaps  Mr.  Wynkoop 
would  like  to,  also. 
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As  you  know,  many  agencies  are  caught  up  at  the  present  time 
with  this  whole  area  of  data  processing.  I think  we  have  been  feeling 
our  way.  It  has  been  customary  to  give  Stat  es  very  large  jurisdic- 
tion in  terms  of  making  administrative  decisions,  as  to  how  they 
would  run  their  own  programs,  but  as  a result  of  this  experience — *■ — - 

Mr.  Denton.  You  were  not  in  the  office  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Winston.  No.  I was  working  in  my  State.  We  are  taking 
a very  sharp  look  at  how  we  can  take  advantage  of  what  we  have 
learned  about  new  methods  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  economical 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  could  you  not  put  machines  down  here  to 
compute  the  amount  of  money  that  the  States  get?  Of  course,  maybe 
that  was  a bad  suggestion,  because  every  time  we  found  they  used  these 
machines,  it  cost  more  money  and  took  more  people  to  operate  them 
then  before  they  were  installed.  Maybe  that  is  bad  suggestion.  I do 
not  know. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  it  under  consideration,  sir. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  BASED  ON  CARVILLE  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  a very  small  item,  but  Carville  is  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes.  The  center  for  persons  with  leprosy. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  are  a few  of  the  people  that  they  gave  added 
relief  to;  that  is,  they  gave  them  relief  for  personal  wants  and  religious 
activities  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  want  the  people  down  at 
Carville  to  have  everything  they  should  have,  but  under  the  law,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  supplies  those  things. 

The  bad  feature  about  it  was  that  the  Government  gave  Louisiana 
$9,000;  and  Louisiana  gave  $5,000  to  the  people  down  there.  They 
not  only  did  not  match  with  State  funds,  they  actually  made  $4,000 
on  it.  It  is  recommended  in  this  report  that  these  activities  that  the 
welfare  office  in  Louisiana  is  carrying  on,  be  carried  on  direct  by  the 
Government. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  that? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  I think  the  one  thing  that  we  are  bothcon- 
cerned  about  is  that  these  people,  who  happen  to  be  the  victims  of  this 
type  of  disease,  have  the  little  niceties  that  make  life  as  comfortable 
and  as  pleasant  for  them  as  possible. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  want  them  to  have  that.  We  all  want  them  to 
have  that. 

Dr.  Winston.  If  they  were  not  supplied  through  an  overall  plan, 
there  should  be  small  grants,  so  they  have  what  really  amounts  to  a 
little  pocket  money. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  report  did  point  out  the  necessity  for  looking  at 
it  very  carefully,  to  be  sure. 

The  point  was  they  made  money  on  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Winston.  Mr.  Denton,  on  this  item,  we  were  doing  really 
nothing  but  making  up  for  these  patients  what  their  families  and 
friends  could  not  supply  and  what  they  did  not  have  from  their  own 
personal  resources. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  complaint  is  they  made  money  off  of  it. 
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Mr.  Wynkoop.  The  reason  why  they  made  $4,000  is  that  the  total 
plan  for  reimbursing  a State  is  based  upon  an  averaging.  Now,  these 
were  very  small  payments,  and  since  they  added  one  person  for  each 
payment  to  the  recipient  count,  they  just  happened  to  come  out  with 
$4,000  more  than  they  spent.  In  many  other  cases,  Mr.  Denton, 
based  upon  the  same  average,  the  State  was  putting  in  three  or  four 
times  what  the  Federal  Government  was  putting  in. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Well  it  is  true  for  the  total  program,  sir.  They 
just  isolated  these  cases,  and  when  you  are  averaging  for  the  State  as 
a whole,  you  cannot  select  cases  that  you  want  and  determine  which 
you  made  a profit  on  and  which  you  lost  money  on. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  far  as  Carville  is  concerned,  I think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  care  of  the  personal  needs  of  those  patients  direct, 
instead  of  going  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  did  we  would  not  make  any 
contributions. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  work  that  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Secretary  asked  for  an  analysis  of  that  problem, 
so  it  could  be  worked  out  directly. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes.  There  is  no  point  in  going  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  will  give  you  that  report. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  are  our  patients.  We  should  take  care  of 
them.  There  is  no  argument  about  wanting  to  take  care  of  them. 

INELIGIBLE  RECIPIENTS 

Here  is  our  old  complaint  we  had  last  year.  They  investigated 
around  Louisiana,  and  found  that  11  percent  of  the  people  getting 
relief  were  not  eligible. 

That  is  what  we  run  into  everywhere. 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  sir,  we  have  with  us  the  report  that  was  made 
in  our  eligibility  study. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  the  same  State? 

Dr.  Winston.  This  is  for  all  the  States.  This  is  the  report  which 
we  filed  with  you  last  summer,  and  in  Louisiana,  we  found  3.2  percent 
of  the  AFDC  cases  were  ineligible  under  this. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  what  I complained  about  last  year,  Doctor. 
When  you  audit  your  own  books,  it  is  not  satisfactury.  I realize  that 
the  regulations  charge  you  with  making  this,  which  you  are  supposed 
to  do.  That  is  your  regulation  and  you  do  it  but  of  course,  when 
somebody  else  makes  a check  of  your  records  and  comes  up  with  a 
bigger  figure  than  you  have,  which  happened  two  or  three  times,  they 
wonder  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  somebody  on  the  outside 
to  do  this.  You  cannot  help  this,  but  either  the  GAO  or  the  grant-in- 
aid  audit  section  of  the  HEW  office  could  make  a check  on  this.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  that  way. 

OVERPAYMENT  TO  POOL  FUND  FOR  MEDICAL  AID  IN  OKLAHOMA 

About  Oklahoma,  they  set  up  a pool  fund  for  medical  aid. 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  Oklahoma  they  had  a pool  fund  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  in  the  maximum  amount  without  regard  to  what 
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they  were  drawing  out,  so  finally,  you  ordered  a check  of  it,  and  you 
got  back  almost  a million  dollars  from  that  State,  but  you  should  have 
gotten,  according  to  this  report,  almost  a half  million  dollars  more. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  that?  You  do  not  need  the 
pool  any  more. 

Dr.  Winston.  I believe,  if  I recall,  the  problem  was  around  whether 
you  match  the  money  going  into  the  pool  or  you  match  the  payments 
going  out. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  right.  Three  dollars  for  an  infant  and  six 
dollars  for  the  adult.  The  Federal  Government  paid  its  share  based 
on  the  full  amount.  Doctor,  you  were  not  here  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Winston.  I realize  that.  I am  very  familiar  with  the  pool 
funds,  because  we  operated  one  in  my  State.  It  is  a very  fine,  effi- 
cient way  for  us  to  handle  this  business.  I think  there  is  some 
difference  as  to  the  policy  under  which  one  would  operate  here. 

Mr.  Hurley  perhaps  would  want  to  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hurley.  This  situation  was  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner  at 
that  particular  point  and  this  action  was  taken  after  a careful  review 
of  the  facts  and  I think  that  we  are  commenting  at  this  particular 
time  on  this  report,  and  we  could  furnish  that  reply  to  you,  Mr. 
Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  your  reply  is  in  here. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  two  kinds  of  replies  we  make,  Mr.  Denton. 
One  is  at  the  time  they  present  to  us  their  draft  report.  They  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  it  and  some  of  those  comments 
occasionally  lead  them  to  drop  items. 

At  the  time  we  made  the  comments  you  are  referring  to,  we  had 
not  received  the  final  report.  When  we  do  receive  a final  report,  the 
Secretary  asks  the  operating  agencies  to  present  him  with  their  views 
and  what  actions  they  think  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
clusions and  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  estimate  that  $1,940,000  too  much  was  paid 
into  the  fund  and  the  Government’s  share  of  that  was  about  a million, 
and  if  figured  the  way  the  GAO  thinks  it  should  be  figured,  it  would 
add  possibly  as  much  as  $639,000  more. 

The  thing  that  disturbed  me  about  this,  we  find  here  the  same  things 
we  worried  about  everywhere  and  that  is  the  mixing  of  accounts. 
You  find  the  Welfare  offices  taking  care  of  juvenile  offenses.  They 
administer  general  relief,  and  of  course,  now,  in  some  places  they  are 
handling  the  stamp  plan.  Of  course,  they  get  that  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  but  we  have  all  these  different  plans,  and  I am 
just  afraid  that  the  matched  funds  are  paying  a little  bit  more  than 
the  unmatched  funds  into  the  cases. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I make  an  observation  with  respect  to  this? 

I think  two  kinds  of  problems  arise  in  connection  with  a GAO 
report  of  this  kind.  One  is  what  action  you  can  take  with  respect 
to  payments  which  have  already  been  made;  that  is,  what  retroactive 
corrective  action  can  be  taken  when  you  have  found  an  error.  These 
are  the  points  you  made  in  connection  with  both  Louisiana  and  Okla- 
homa. But  I think  the  much  more  important  one  is  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  go  on  the  defense  in  accounting  for  our  stewardship. 
When  you  run  a big  program  like  this,  there  are  things  that  are  going 
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to  develop  which  are  going  to  be  found  by  this  kind  of  an  independent 
evaluation.  So  we  will  agree  with  some;  with  some  we  will  disagree. 
But  wherever  they  bring  to  our  attention  a problem  we  are  not  aware 
of,  it  does  permit  us  to  take  corrective  action,  not  just  in  these  States 
they  audited,  but  with  respect  to  our  regulations  and  the  require- 
ments in  all  of  the  States.  I think  these  reports  have  a very  salu- 
tary effect  in  that  they  do  bring  to  our  attention  problems  and  will 
allow  people,  at  the  congressional  level,  the  secretarial  level,  and  the 
commissioner’s  level  to  focus  on  the  problem  and  to  take  prospective 
corrective  action. 

Mr.  DENTON.Mn  my  hometown,  we  have  the  stamp  plan  and,  of 
course,  that  is  operated  in  the  welfare  office  and  that  caused  friction 
too,  because  the  township  trustee  did  not  like  the  arrangement.  It 
is  a duplication  of  effort,  but  anyhow,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

PERSONNEL  INCREASE  FOR  BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Now,  you  asked  for  80  new  employees.  What  do  you  want  them 
to  do? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  are  three  things  you  do.  You  review  the 
State  plans  and  their  financial  reports;  and  you  ascertain  the  money 
they  are  to  receive;  and  the  third  thing  you  do  is  make  checks  out  in 
the  field  which  you  have  not  done  very  much  until  recently. 

What  are  the  80  new  people  needed  to  do?  Do  you  have  a 
justification? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes.  We  have  a justification  here  which  explains 
what  these  new  positions — you  are  referring  to  the  new  positions  in 
the  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  page? 

Dr.  Winston.  If  you  will  look  on  page  51,  you  will  find  detailed 
justification,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  these  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  very  kind  of  corrections  that 
you  have  been  bringing  so  clearly  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  most  all  of  those  corrections  are  done  in  the 
field,  aren’t  they? 

It  is  the  States  that  do  this  work.  That  is  mentioned  in  that 
article  that  was  on  the  television  show  that  I saw  last  night. 

Dr.  Winston.  They  have  to  have  help  from  us,  sir,  to  do  it.  If  you 
will  notice,  we  have  36  new  positions  to  strengthen  the  administrative 
review  of  the  State  and  local  operations.  That  is  directly  geared 
toward  working  with  the  States,  so  that  wherever  it  is  necessary,  they 
will  improve  and  strengthen  and,  if  necessary,  tighten  up  on  their 
operations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  part  of  the  1962  amendments,  an  increase  of 
personnel? 

Dr.  Winston.  Actually,  here  we  have  asked  for  more  positions 
than  we  anticipated  we  would  before  we  got  the  results  of  the  eligibility 
survey,  but  the  results  of  that  survey  indicated  that  we  had  better 
put  more  people  working  directly  in  this  field  to  help  those  States  that 
need  a substantial  strengthening  of  their  overall  administration. 
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Dr.  Winston.  This  justification  details  each  increase.  They  are 
directly  geared  toward  improving  administration  and  for  the  further 
development  of  services  to  the  States  to  help  them  take  full  advantage 
of  the  1962  amendments. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  good  you  do  by  reviewing  what  they  do,  I 
do  not  know.  You  can  withhold  the  funds  if  their  plan  is  not  right; 
if  their  figures  are  not  right.  Maybe  you  can  help  them  in  some 
ways,  but  I do  not  think  you  have  much  control  over  the  States, 
any  more  than  we  have  over  you,  or  the  States. 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  you  hold  us  very  tightly  accountable,  sir. 

KERR-MILLS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Denton.  One  last  thing  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  there  are 
three  States,  New  York,  that  spends  in  round  numbers,  $57  million; 
California  that  spends  in  round  numbers  $50  million;  and  Massa- 
chusetts, that  spends  in  round  numbers,  $24  million.  Now,  that  is 
$130  million  in  three  States.  Three  States  are  spending  $130  million 
out  of  $212  million.  Three  States  are  spending  almost  70  percent 
of  the  funds. 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  New  York  and  California 
are  our  largest  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned 

Dr.  Winston.  Massachusetts  has  had  a very  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  care.  You  get  several  factors  here  that  are 
brought  to  bear  on  this  depending  on  how  comprehensive  the  program 
is  and  the  size  of  the  State.  A third  factor  really  is  how  long  the  State 
has  been  involved  in  the  medical  care  program  because  usually  it 
takes  a while  to  build  these  things  up. 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  the  State  of  Washington,  $8  million  and  State 
of  Oregon  is,  in  round  numbers,  $3  million.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
tremendous  discrepancy  in  these  funds. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  also  have  figures  we  would  be  glad  to  make 
available  which  show  the  amounts  per  recipient,  and  I think  sometimes 
those  have  more  pertinence. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
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Medical  assistance  for  the  aged:  Recipients  and  average  payments  for  recipients >,  by 

State , December  1968  1 


State 

Number  of 
recipients 2 

Average 

payments 

for 

recipients 

State 

Number  of 
recipients  2 

Average 

payments 

for 

recipients 

Total _ 

150, 162 

$201.20 

Michigan..- 

5, 118 

330. 90 

TSJpw  TTnmnQhirp 

780 

KK  87 

Alabama  

216 

298.  50 

VV  1 lollipollll  _ 

New  Jersey 

/ OU 

4,847 

OO.  o I 

211.  59 

Arkansas ___  . _ 

2, 197 

51.  58 

New  York _ _ 

31, 866 

318. 13 

California-  

20,  910 

274. 05 

North  Dakota. 

3 1, 006 

211. 65 

Connecticut 

5, 107 

207.  09 

Oklahoma.-- 

852 

148.87 

District  of  Columbia 

561 

344. 91 

Oregon 

3,  502 

138. 91 

Florida-.  - 

293 

373. 98 

Pennsylvania  _ 

7,  533 

233. 41 

Guam  _ 

106 

16.  32 

Puerto  Rico 

1,864 

27.80 

Hawaii 

374 

281.99 

South  Carolina. _ 

646 

157.  58 

Idaho  

1,753 

132.  59 

Tennessee 

3, 844 

61. 14 

Illinois- 

554 

439. 00 

Utah 

1,837 

132. 83 

Kentucky 

4, 698 

21.53 

Vermont  _ 

67 

357. 12 

Louisiana  _ _ 

420 

162. 35 

Virgin  Islands 

85 

' 23. 84 

Maine 

442 

252.  58 

W ashington  

9, 763 

143. 09 

Maryland __  __ 

8, 378 

40.  80 

West  Virginia 

5,748 

21.90 

Massachusetts-  

24,  786 

164. 05 

Wyoming 

9 

(4) 

1 Preliminary  data. 

2 Persons  for  whom  vendor  payments  were  made  during  the  report  month. 

3 Includes  an  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  only  money  payments. 

4 Average  payment  not  computed  on  base  of  fewer  than  50  recipients;  percentage  change  on  fewer  than 
100  recipients. 


Dr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

COST  OF  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lesinski.  One  observation,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I said  to 
Mr.  Denton,  the  whole  appropriation  is  getting  out  of  hand;  the 
welfare  program  is  getting  too  costly. 

I think  one  approach  would  be  for  anyone  under  welfare  of  any  type, 
that  if  an  employment  agency  offers  them  a job  and  they  refuse  it 
cut  them  off  entirely. 

Dr.  Winston.  You  will  recall,  sir,  that  under  our  1962  legislation, 
under  the  unemployed  fathers’  section,  one  of  the  requirements  is 
that  the  person  must  be  actively  registered  with  the  employment 
service.  If  the  person  is  offered  a suitable  job  and  fails  to  take  it, 
the  person  is  cut  off. 

I brought  with  me  our  most  recent  data  on  the  States  with  regard  to 
unemployed  fathers,  and  the  figures  reflect  that  this  is  being  carried 
out  very  definitely. 

(The  data  referred  to  follows:) 


Table  3.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  unemployed-parent  segment:  Number  of  applications  denied  or  otherwise  disposed  of 

during  the  month,  classified  by  reason  for  disposition,  by  State,  December  1963 
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definition 
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ployment 
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Total 

3,  058 

84 

25 

12 

396 

33 

151 

9 

777 

5 

55 

1,028 

24 

47 

320 

92 

State 

Total 

Connecticut 

Delaware __  . 

Hawaii.  ...  ..  

Illinois.  

Kansas..  ........  ... 

Maryland.  . 

Massachusetts 

New  York  ... 

Oklahoma ..  . 

Oregon __ 

Pennsylvania..  ..  . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia ..  ... 
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Dr.  Winston.  I have  here  a table  for  December  1963,  for  3,058 
cases  that  Avere  employed,  or  otherwise  closed,  during  that  month. 
There  are  two  columns  in  here  that  show  people  who  refused  to  accept 
suitable  employment,  one  when  the  employment  service  had  made  a 
referral  to  job  for  them,  and  then  another  column  on  people  who  had 
refused  employment  when  they  had  other  employment  offers.  The 
people  avIio  did  not  accept  those  offers  were  terminated. 

So  I think  that  States  are  making  every  effort  to  carry  out  what 
we  would  agree  with  you  is  a very  sound  provision. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I think  that  is  a very  excellent  point.  I think  it 
ought  to  be  carried  out  further  than  this  to  cut  this  welfare  load  down. 
From  what  I hear  from  the  conversation  here  today,  the  act  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  it  and  did  not — this  is  going  too  far. 

If  Ave  had  any  Avay  of  cutting — one  way  of  cutting  it  is  to  offer  them 
a job;  if  they  refuse,  to  just  stop  their  payments  entirely. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

How  about  ADC? 

Dr.  Winston.  Under  ADC,  of  course,  Ave  actually  have  a pretty 
good  record  of  mothers  on  AFDC  working  if  there  is  a job  Avhich  is 
available  to  them  and  they  are  able  to  make  plans  for  their  children. 
I think  our  most  recent  figures  indicate  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  mothers  are  Avorking  part  of  or  full  time.  Of  course,  for  many 
of  them,  because  they  have  no  skills,  because  they  have  little  education, 
because  they  have  young  children  at  home,  it  simply  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  get  jobs. 

I Avill  correct  that  figure,  sir.  It  is  18  percent  of  the  mothers  who 
had  some  employment,  full  or  part  time,  out  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Would  not  another  way  of  control  be,  if  they  had 
any  more  children  after  receiving  ADC,  they  would  be  cut  off  ? 

It  seems  what  they  are  doing  is  adding  more  and  more  children  on 
the  family  and  getting  more  and  more  aid. 

They  do  very  well. 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  you  will  have  to  start  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  child.  And,  of  course,  the  children  do  not  choose  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  born. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  you  are  doing  is  perpetuating  illegitimacy,  you 
are  alloAving  the  Government  to  pay  for  homes  of  ill  repute  in  plain 
language;  and  you  are  adding  onto  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Noav,  this  is  not  fair  to  them.  Also  you  are  raising  a bunch  of  un- 
restrained children.  Now,  they  are  not  under  the  proper  paternal  care 
that  you  are  talking  about — you  have  a big  heart,  I appreciate  it,  and 
so  do  I — they  do  not  assume  their  responsibility.  By  simply  allowing 
them  to  collect  additional  funds  for  every  child  they  have  is  wrong, 
morally,  physically,  in  every  way  you  can  possibly  think,  is  absolutely 
wrong.  This  is  why,  of  course,  why  the  costs  are  so  high  today. 

If  Ave  had  some  means  of  stopping  it — talking  about  preventive 
medicines,  I know  about  that,  and,  of  course,  I do  not  believe  in  that. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  a case  where  it  might  be  proper,  but  I think 
the  best  Avay  is  to  bring  in  a mother  of  this  nature,  say,  “Look  this 
is  it  or  else.” 
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Dr.  Winston.  I might  say,  sir,  that  the  program  is  carried  out  under 
the  law  as  it  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  is  interpreted  to  us 
by  our  general  counsel’s  office. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  does  the  law  say  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  The  law  says  needy  children  shall  be  cared  for  who 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  care  or  support. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Needy  children  denied  parental  care  or  support  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir.  Because  of  the  death,  absence,  or  unemploy- 
ment of  the  father,  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  All  right. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  will  cite  the  exact  provision  in  the  record  if  we 
may. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  following  definition  is  an  excerpt  from  section  406,  title  IV,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  : 

“Sec.  406.  When  used  in  this  title — 

“ ( a ) The  term  ‘dependent  child’  means  a needy  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a parent,  and 
who  is  living  with  his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister,  uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew, 
or  niece,  in  a place  of  residence  maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as 
his  or  their  own  home 

Other  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act  modify  the  above  definition  for 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents  and  for  foster  care  of  dependent 
children  as  follows : 

“Sec.  407.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  May  1,  1961,  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30,  1967,  the  term  "dependent  child’  shall,  notwithstanding  section 
406(a),  include  a needy  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  has  been  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  unemployment  (as  defined  by  the 
State)  of  a parent  and  who  is  living  with  any  of  the  relatives  specified  in 
section  406(a)  in  a place  of  residence  maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives 
as  his  (or  their)  own  home  * * *. 

“Sec.  408.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  May  1,  1961 — (a)  the  term 
‘dependent  child’  shall,  notwithstanding  section  406(a),  also  include  a child 
(1)  who  wrould  meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  406(a)  or  of  section  407 
except  for  his  removal  after  April  30, 1961,  from  the  home  of  a relative  ( specified 
in  such  section  406(a) ) as  a result  of  a judicial  determination  to  the  effect  that 
continuation  therein  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  such  child  * * 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  talking  specifically  about  women  where  the 
father  or  the  lover  is  not  present  and  he  is  there  occasionally,  and  that 
the  woman  has  more  and  more  children,  and  the  Government  steps  in 
and  gives  more  and  more  aid. 

This  is  absolutely  wrong.  That  is  the  type  of  case  I am  talking 
about.  What  do  you  do  in  a case  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  still  should  take  care  of  the  kids. 

Dr.  Winston.  The  children  cannot  be  blamed  or  punished,  and  we 
know  that  the  best  chance  we  have  of  not  having  a second  generation 
assistance  case  is  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity. 

I must  say  we  have  quite  a little  list  of  very  successful  people  in 
our  society  who  were  born  out  of  wedlock  and  who  are  making  very 
fine  contributions. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  percentage,  you  say,  is  not  very  high,  because 
children  invariably  try  to  emulate  the  parents. 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  something  else,  Mr.  Congressman,  will  help 
us  here.  Under  the  1962  legislation  we  can  move  to  smaller  case- 
loads per  worker  and  give  more  intensive  help  to  the  mothers  and 
to  their  children.  Our  policies  actually  call  for  a great  deal  of  atten- 
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tion  to  the  families  in  which  there  are  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
We  now  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  help  we  need  in  doing  a more 
constructive  job. 

I think  you  will  be  interested  too  in  a meeting  I attended  just  this 
past  week  where  we  had  representatives  from  many  of  the  major 
women’s  organizations  in  the  country.  They  came  together  here  in 
Washington  to  indicate  their  concern  witli  this  problem  and  how 
through  their  various  organizations  they  could  work  with  it. 

We  are  pretty  knowledgeable  now,  you  know,  as  to  why  we  have 
these  births  out  of  wedlock.  I think  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  it, 
if  there  is  a bright  spot,  is  that  the  rate  of  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock among  very  young  girls  went  down  last  year.  Is  that  not  correct, 
Mrs.  Oettinger? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

Dr.  Winston.  So  that  perhaps  all  of  our  effort  is  beginning  to  bear 
a little  fruit. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I have  an  answer  for  that  too,  but  not  for  the  record. 

Now,  the  intent  of  the  program  is  proper,  but  the  whole  program 
has  gotten  out  of  hand.  Some  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  take  corrective 
measures  in  this  field,  both  for  ADC  and  for  welfare  grants.  One  of 
the  steps  we  are  talking  about,  full  employment  and  so  forth,  it  seems 
we  have  a perpetuator  in  a segment  of  our  population,  the  same  as 
their  forefathers  had,  and  this  cannot  go  on. 

It  simply  cannot  go  on.  I have  no  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Winston.  I want  to  make  one  point,  that  is  that  we  are  very 
hopeful  for  the  extension  of  our  day-care  program.  We  will  not  only 
be  able  to  give  increased  opportunity  to  many  of  these  children  to  get 
a decent  start  in  life  but  we  can  give  more  help  to  the  mothers  and 
can  make  it  possible  for  more  of  these  families  to  raise  their  level  of 
living. 

We  also  think  homemakers  represent  a very  good  approach  to  the 
kind  of  problem  that  you  are  mentioning  because  it  takes  many  ap- 
proaches to  deal  with  such  a difficult  and  complex  problem. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  And  another  welfare  program  right  on  top  of  the 
welfare  program — the  whole  crux  of  it — on  the  basis  of  the  insta- 
bility or  moral  instability  of  individuals  that  are  concerned  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  may  I say  one  thing  I think  will  help  in  the 
illegitimate  problem.  If  the  Federal  Government  had  in  force 
a law  that  required  a father  to  take  care  of  his  children,  I think  that 
would  help  that  problem  tremendously. 

district  or  Columbia  investigation 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Winston,  there  were  a lot  of  headlines  about  the 
money  that  was  being  paid  out  on  this  ADC  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a couple  of  years  ago  when  this  was  investigated  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Whatever  happened  to  that  investigation?  Whatever  came  out 
of  it? 

It  was  not  all  one  way.  I remember  the  headlines  had  it  all  one 
way.  Then  a month  or  two  or  three  when  other  cooler  heads  took  a 
look  at  it,  it  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  these  headlines  said  it  was. 
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Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir;  those  findings  were  made  available.  There 
have  been  restudies  of  the  cases.  There  is  continuing  attention  to  the 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  very  strict  policies  in 
effect  in  the  District  that  are  not  in  effect  generally  in  other  States,  and, 
of  course,  your  policies  affect  your  results  in  terms  of  any  evaluation 
of  a caseload. 

CARVILLE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Wynkoop,  in  regard  to  these  patients  at  Carville, 
did  I understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  their  needs  were  not  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  receiving  these  payments  from 
the  hospital  we  would  not  do  it.  All  we  are  doing  is  meeting  an  unmet 
need,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  under  the  impression  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  taking  care  of  their  needs. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  is  not  the  way  I understand  it. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Winston.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  Under  the  law,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  sup- 
posed to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  first  time  I knew  they  were  not  taking  care 
of  them.  I thought  they  were. 

Dr.  Winston.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  supposed  to  care  for 
basic  needs  but  people  need  a little  money  in  their  pockets  for  little 
extras  like,  well,  collection  at  church,  or  a tube  of  toothpaste. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  As  Mr.  Kelly  said,  this  is  something  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  GAO  report  and  the  Secretary  requested  this  matter 
be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  we  want  those  people  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  will  take  it  up  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  I thought  they  were  doing  a pretty  good  job. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 
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Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

State  expenditures: 

1.  Payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  recipients: 

(a)  Old-age  assistance.  ..  ...  

(b)  Medical  assistance  for  the  aged..  __  ... 

(c)  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.. 

( d ) Aid  to  the  blind . ...  . .. 

1,  297, 192 
147,  362 
826,  966 
45,  487 
217,  505 

1,  290,  300 
168,  200 
793,  800 
42,  900 
231,  400 

1, 311,  800 
235,  200 
880,  500 
46,  200 
265,  700 

(e)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled..  _ 
Total,  payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  recipients... 

2.  Cost  of  administration,  services,  and  training: 

(а)  Old-age  assistance  . ...  . ... 

(б)  Medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  . . 

(c)  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children..  . . 

(d)  Aid  to  the  blind...  

(e)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

Total,  cost  of  administration,  services,  and 
training.  

2,  534,  512 

2,  526,  600 

2,  739,  400 

63,  965 
9,  740 
92,  783 
4,  065 
23,  751 

71,  300 
10,  300 
104,  000 
4, 100 
27,  700 

74, 100 
14,  200 
136.  300 
4,  000 
32,  000 

194,  304 

217,  400 
2.  000 

260,  600 
2,  000 

3.  Demonstration  projects.  ._  ._  

Total ... ..  

2,  728,  816 
-22,  010 

2,  746,  000 
-21,  000 

3,  002,  000 
-22,  000 

4.  Collections  and  adjustments  during  year.  . 

Total  program  costs,  funded.. 

2,  706,  806 
78, 106 

-35,  535 

2,  725,  000 
148,  336 

2,  980,  000 

Change  in  selected  resources  1 ...  

Adjustment  between  State  expenditures  and  f ederal  grants 
advanced  to  States  . 

Total  obligations  (object  class  41) ...  .. 

Financing: 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year 

Appropriation  available  in  prior  year.  

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

2,  749,  377 

-591,  664 
580,  587 

2,  873,  336 

-740,  000 
591,  664 

2,  980,  000 

-740,  000 
740, 000 

2,  738,  300 

2,  725,  000 

2,  980, 000 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows: 

1962 

1963  ad- 
justments 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Selected  resources  at  end  of  year 
(amount  obligated  in  current  year 
for  grants  chargeable  to  appro- 
priation for  subsequent  year).  . 

Amount  of  1963  appropriation  used 
to  complete  1962  requirements 

580,  587 
-69,  240 

591,  664 

740,  000 

740,  000 

Amount  of  1964  appropriation  used 
to  complete  1963  requirements 

-2, 211 

Total  selected  resources 

511,  347 

-2, 211 

591,  664 

740,  000 

740, 0C0 
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Assistance  for  Repatriated  United  States  Nationals 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 Mentally  ill  - - 

232 

155 

273 

165 

310 

2.  Others  (repatriates  other  than  the  mentally  ill) 

Total  program  costs,  fimded.  __  

387 

6 

438 

310 

Adjustments  between  State  expenditures  and  Federal 
funds  advanced  to  States  - - 

Total  obligations 

393 

54 

20 

438 

310 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfer  to  other  accounts  - 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  _ _ 

29 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

467 

467 

310 

Object  classification 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

25  Other  services 

232 

273 

310 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

161 

165 

Total  obligations 

393 

438 

310 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services 
Object  classification 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  _ . _ 

2,971 

3,991 

119 

4,  705 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

54 

Other  personnel  compensation  . ___  ___ 

51 

113 

90 

Total  personnel  compensation.  . 

3,076 

215 

4,223 

297 

4,872 

347 

12  Personnel  benefits  

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

254 

268 

306 

22  Transportation  of  things _ 

6 

28 

34 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities.  

68 

87 

85 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  

76 

101 

107 

25  Other  services ...  _ _ . . . 

45 

37 

32 

Services  of  other  agencies 

22 

39 

47 

26  Supplies  and  materials  ...  

25 

33 

39 

31  Equipment.  

15 

50 

74 

Total  obligations 

3,802 

5, 163 

5,943 
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Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions.  ...  _ 

418 

493 

580 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions  . . _ ...  

9 

21 

11 

Average  number  of  all  employees  . . . ...  _ .. 

365 

468 

514 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year.  . 

374 

460 

567 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year.  . 

14 

10 

11 

Average  GS  grade ...  ...  

9.3 

9.5 

9.6 

Average  GS  salary  _ _ . . 

$8, 535 

$9,  221 

$9,412 

Program  and  financing 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Program  policies  and  standards . .. 

1, 109 

2, 047 
368 
263 

1,673 

2,695 

505 

290 

1,852 

3,245 

538 

308 

2.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  opera- 
tions . . 

3.  Research  and  statistics 

4.  Administration . 

Total  program  costs,  funded 

3,  787 
15 

5, 163 

5, 943 

Change  in  selected  resources  1 

Total  obligations  

3,802 

-54 

5, 163 

5,  943 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfers  from  other  accounts 

Reimbursements  for  emergency  prepardness  functions 

-207 

-260 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  ... ....  

12 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

3,  760 

4,956 

5, 683 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $13,000  (1963  adjustments 
-$3,000);  1963,  $25,000;  1964,  $25,000;  1965,  $25,000. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  STEININGER 

Dr.  Winston.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Steininger  is  our  new  Director 
of  Public  Assistance.  He  comes  from  Indiana,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  to  have  him  up  here  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  he  is  a very  efficient  welfare  director. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Steininger.  You  come  from 
a very  difficult  State  as  far  as  these  programs  are  concerned. 

We  welcome  you  here. 

As  we  ask  most  new  appointees,  will  you  give  us  some  of  your  back- 
ground prior  to  coming  to  this  job  ? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  really  not  necessary,  with  the  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Denton,  who  has  been  a member  of  this  committee  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Steininger.  I appreciate  Mr.  Denton’s  very  complimentary 
remarks.  I will  have  to  work  very  hard  to  live  up  to  them. 

I began  my  work  in  welfare  in  1937,  in  my  office  in  Lake  County, 
trustee’s  office.  I moved  from  the  county  trustee’s  office  to  the  Lake 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  where  I worked  as  a case- 
worker in  the  various  category  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  progressively  worked  myself  up  through  the  various  positions  to 
supervisor  and  then  became  director  in  1948. 

In  addition  to  my  experience  as  the  welfare  director  in  Lake  County, 
Ind. — specifically  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  in  Mr.  Ray  Madden’s  con- 
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gressional  district — I have  been  the  president  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  am  now  the  immediate  past  president;  vice 
president  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education ; and  I have  taught 
courses  in  public  welfare  administration  at  the  graduate  school  of 
Social  Work,  Loyola  University  as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Steininger.  I would  like  to  read  the  summary  statements  in 
reference  to  our  budget  presentation. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President  indicated  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation  lives  in  poverty.  Of  the  approximately  35  million 
individuals  in  this  group,  about  7%  million  are  aided  by  public  assist- 
ance each  month. 

Those  who  come  to  public  assistance  are  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

RECIPIENTS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Among  the  public  assistance  recipients  are  included  those  in  our 
population  who  are  unemployed  most  frequently  and  for  the  longest 
periods  of  time.  These  are  the  aged,  the  female  head  of  a family, 
youth,  and  minority  groups.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  their  pov- 
erty and  its  accompanying  handicaps  were  demonstrated  recently  in 
the  report  on  selective  service  rejectees,  about  a fifth  of  whom  came 
from  families  which  had  needed  and  received  financial  help  through 
public  assistance  at  some  time  in  the  past  5 years. 

STATE  STANDARDS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Financial  assistance  is  provided  in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  each  State.  These  standards  vary,  and  in  many  States  assist- 
ance payments  do  not  meet  minimum  needs. 

IMPROVED  SERVICES 

The  staffs  of  public  assistance  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  other 
available  community  resources,  also  work  with  those  who  come  to  the 
agencies  and  are  eligible  for  help,  to  make  the  most  of  their  potentials 
for  self-support,  where  that  is  possible. 

Efforts  are  made  by  the  caseworkers  to  assist  all  applicants  for  and 
recipients  of  public  assistance  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self- 
care  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  have  considerably  in- 
creased the  possibilities  for  more  effective  services  to  recipients.  The 
amendments  also  made  funds  available  for  demonstration  projects 
to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  provide  effective  services. 

IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION 

Along  with  efforts  to  improve  the  level  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided and  the  quality  and  the  effectiveness  of  social  services,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  are  working  together  to  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  public  assistance  programs. 
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In  order  to  improve  administrative  procedures  and  controls  in  State 
and  local  public  assistance  agencies,  the  Department  is  requiring  each 
State  to  adopt  a system  for  State  review  of  certain  essential  case  ac- 
tions taken  by  local  agencies. 

Procedures  to  be  followed  under  this  system,  known  as  quality 
control  of  case  actions,  are  patterned  after  those  widely  used  with 
great  success,  in  private  industry  and  by  some  governmental  agenices,, 
to  identify  any  trouble  spots  and  to  take  necessary  remedial  action 
promptly. 

States  also  are  required  to  redetermine  the  eligibility  of  each  AFDC 
case  at  least  once  in  each  6 months.  In  the  past  the  requirement  was: 
to  redetermine  eligibility  once  in  12  months. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

More  than  half  the  total  amount  of  $2,980  million  requested  for 
1965  is  for  grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged ; about  one-third  is  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children ; and  somewhat  more  than  a tenth  is  for  aid  to  the  blind  and 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Total  expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  in  1965 
for  all  live  programs  are  estimated  at  $5,043,900,000. 

The  estimated  Federal  share  of  this  amount  is  $2,980  million. 

This  request  is  $95,400,000  more  than  the  estimate  of  $2,884,600,000 
for  1964,  which  includes  a proposed  supplemental  of  $159,600,000. 

This  increase  is  the  net  effect  of  small  estimated  declines  in  the 
amount  needed  for  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind  and  increases  in  the  other  three  programs. 

The  declines  in  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  are,  respec- 
tively $2,300,000  and  $700,000.  Program  increases  include  $36,500,- 
000  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  $42,500,000  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  $21,400,000  for  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  We  will  put  your  statements  in  the 
record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  POVERTY 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President  indicated  that  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation  lives  in  poverty.  Of  the  approximately  35  million  individuals  in 
this  group,  about  7%  million  are  aided  by  public  assistance  each  month.  Those 
who  come  to  public  assistance  are  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  They  have 
little  or  no  income  of  their  own.  About  1.1  million  aged  and  disabled  persons 
and  widows  and  orphans  receive  public  assistance  as  a supplement  to  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  benefits.  For  the  other  recipients,  however, 
public  assistance  is  their  main,  often  their  sole  support. 

Most  of  the  2.9  million  aged,  blind,  and  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
and  the  2.9  million  children  under  18  years  of  age  receiving  public  assistance 
are  not  employable.  For  the  rest  of  the  group — primarily  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  children  aided — continued,  self-supporting  employment  is  not  likely  with- 
out considerable  services  to  improve  their  employability.  Most  of  these  parents 
are  poorly  educated,  having  no  more  than  an  eighth  grade  education ; a high 
proportion  have  not  completed  more  than  5 years  of  schooling ; many  of  the 
fathers  are  disabled.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  their  employment 
histories,  when  they  have  been  employed  at  all,  are  usually  in  unskilled  and 
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semiskilled  occupations  and  that  their  employment  opportunities  are  likely  to 
be  seasonal,  temporary,  and  at  the  lowest  wages  offered  in  our  economy.  In 
other  words,  among  the  public  assistance  recipients  are  included  those  in  our 
population  who  are  unemployed  most  frequently  and  for  the  longest  periods  of 
time.  These  are  the  aged,  the  female  head  of  a family,  youth,  and  minority 
groups,  particularly  nonwhite.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  their  poverty  and 
its  accompanying  handicaps  were  demonstrated  recently  in  the  report  on  Selec- 
tive Service  rejectees,  about  a fifth  of  whom  came  from  families  which  had 
needed  and  received  financial  help  through  public  assistance  at  some  time  in 
the  past  5 years. 

Financial  assistance  is  provided  in  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
each  State.  These  standards  vary,  and  in  many  States  assistance  payments  do 
not  meet  minimum  needs.  The  staffs  of  public  assistance  agencies,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  available  community  resources,  also  work  with  those  who  come 
to  the  agencies  who  are  eligible  for  help  to  make  the  most  of  their  potentials  for 
self-support,  where  that  is  possible.  Efforts  are  made  by  caseworkers  to  assist 
all  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  public  assistance  to  attain  or  retain  capability 
for  self-care  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life.  The  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962  have  considerably  increased  the  possibilities  for  more 
effective  services.  The  amendments  also  made  funds  available  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  find  newT  and  better  ways  to  provide  effective  services.  Along 
with  efforts  to  improve  the  level  of  financial  assistance  provided  and  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  social  services,  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  are  work- 
ing together  to  improve  administration  of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

ACTION  TAKEN  TO  IMPROVE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  AND  CONTROLS 

In  order  to  improve  administrative  procedures  and  controls  in  State  and  local 
public  assistance  agencies  the  Department  is  requiring  each  State  to  adopt  a 
system  for  State  review  of  certain  essential  case  actions  taken  by  local  agencies. 
Procedures  to  be  followed  under  this  system,  known  as  Quality  Control  of  Case 
Actions,  are  patterned  after  those  widely  used  with  great  success,  in  private 
industry  and  by  some  governmental  agencies,  to  identify  any  trouble  spots  and 
to  take  necessary  remedial  action  promptly.  States  also  are  required  to  rede- 
termine the  eligibility  of  each  case  in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  at  least  once  in  each  6 months.  In  the  past,  the  requirement  was  to 
redetermine  eligibility  once  in  12  months. 

SUMMARY  OF  1965  REQUEST 

Grants  for  old-age  assistance,  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  are  made  to  States  that  have  plans  for  these  programs  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  WTelfare.  As  an  alternative  to  separate 
plans  for  each  program,  States  may  receive  grants  under  a single  plan  for  pro- 
grams other  than  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 

More  than  half  the  total  amount  of  $2,980  million  requested  for  1965  is  for 
grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  : about 
one-third  is  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children ; and  somewhat  more 
than  a tenth  is  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

FACTORS  ACCOUNTING  FOR  INCREASES  IN  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  details  of  the  budget  request,  I should  like  to 
review  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  Federal  expenditures  for  public  assistance 
have  risen  so  steadily  over  the  years.  The  major  factor  accounting  for  the 
increase  has  been  changes  in  Federal  legislation  that  established  new  grant-in-aid 
programs,  broadened  the  coverage  of  the  programs,  and  raised  the  rate  of  Federal 
participation  in  assistance  payments.  Since  1936.  the  Congress  has  amended  the 
public  assistance  provisions  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act  10  times.  Follow- 
ing each  such  change,  Federal  expenditures  have  risen  very  substantially.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  showing  the  effect  on  old-age  assistance  costs  of  chronological 
increases  in  the  maximum  monthly  payment  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  share. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  enacted  in  1935,  the  Federal  share  of  old- 
age  assistance  was  one-half  of  each  individual  payment  up  to  $30 — or  a maximum 
of  $15  on  the  Federal  share.  In  the  fiscal  year  1937,  the  average  Federal  amount 
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per  recipient  was  about  $9,  in  contrast  to  $48.75  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  almost  $51  in  fiscal  year  1965.  This  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  Federal  amount  per  recipient  reflects  successive  upward  revisions  in  the 
maximum  total  payment  in  which  the  Federal  Government  could  share  and  also 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  Federal  participation.  The  Federal  share  is  no  longer 
half  of  each  individual  payment.  Instead,  it  is  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  first 
$35  of  the  average  payment.  For  the  balance  of  the  average  payment,  up  to  $70, 
the  Federal  share  ranges  from  50  to  65  percent,  depending  upon  a State’s  per 
capita  income.  Finally,  the  Federal  share  now  includes  additional  amounts  based 
on  the  States’  expenditures  for  vendor  medical  payments.  The  aggregate  Federal 
share  of  these  vendor  medical  payments  was  $261  million  in  1963  and  is  estimated 
to  rise  to  $300  million  in  1965. 

Had  the  Federal  amount  per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance  risen  only  to  the 
$15  maximum  amount  permitted  under  the  1935  acts,  costs  in  1965  would  be  less 
than  $400  million  or  about  30  percent  of  the  amount  now  estimated,  for  that  year 
for  the  old-age  assistance  program. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  also  has  contributed  significantly  to  mount- 
ing welfare  costs.  Actually  increases  in  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  were 
made  by  the  Congress  to  help  States  make  payment  increases  needed  to  meet 
the  rise  in  living  costs. 

The  census  returns  provide  another  explanation  for  rising  welfare  costs.  In- 
creases in  population  have  been  greatest  among  persons  in  the  youngest  and 
oldest  age  groups  which  include  most  of  those  potentially  eligible  and  in  need  of 
assistance.  Of  course,  public  assistance  costs  would  be  a great  deal  larger  were 
it  not  for  the  payments  made  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram. I shall  discuss  this  more  fully  later  in  the  statement. 

Now,  I should  like  to  turn  to  a presentation  of  the  request  for  1965. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Total  expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  in  1965  for  these  five 
programs  are  estimated  at  $5,043,900,000  and  the  estimated  Federal  share  will 
require  an  appropriation  of  $2,980  million.  This  request  is  $95,400,000  more  than 
the  estimate  of  $2,884,600,000  for  1964,  which  includes  a proposed  supplemental 
of  $159,600,000.  This  increase  is  the  net  effect  of  small  estimated  declines  in 
the  amount  needed  for  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
and  increases  in  the  other  three  programs.  The  declines  in  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind  are,  respectively,  $2,300,000  and  $700,000  and  are  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  estimated  number  of  receipients.  Increases  are  requested  for  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged,  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  for 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  $36,500,000  increase  for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  represents  expenditures  in  3 States  that  will  initiate  this  program  in  1965 
and  the  rest  is  for  continued  growth  in  the  38  programs  already  in  effect  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  additional  amount  of  $42,500,000  for  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  is  due  to  estimated  increases  in  both  the 
number  of  recipients  and  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient ; the  rest 
represents  primarily  an  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  services.  The  larger  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  reflects  primarily  the  continuing  increase  in  the  child 
population ; the  proportion  of  the  total  child  population  aided  remains  the  same 
as  in  1964.  In  the  program  of  aid  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  most  of  the 
increase  of  $21,400,000  is  accounted  for  by  continued  growth  in  the  number  of 
recipients. 

BASIS  OF  STATE  CLAIMS  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Grants  to  the  States  are  based  on  State  plans  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  meeting  requirements  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  To  be  approved,  the  State  plan  must  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  State,  and  a single  State  agency  must  administer  the  plan  or 
supervise  administration.  In  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
the  State  payments  for  medical  care  can  be  made  only  to  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
other  suppliers  of  such  care  to  eligible  persons.  Under  the  other  programs,  medi- 
cal costs  can  also  be  met  in  this  way  or  through  direct  money  payments  to 
recipients. 
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The  amount  of  the  Federal  appropriation  for  grants  to  the  States  is  determined 
by  the  amounts  expended  from  State  and  local  funds.  Under  all  the  grant-in-aid 
programs,  including  the  new  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  level 
at  which  the  need  for  financial  and  other  services  is  met  depends  on  the  States’ 
determination  of  who  should  he  helped  and  on  the  financial  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  States  to  provide  their  share  of  the  cost.  Thus,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  to  an  individual  State  depends  upon  what  the  State  itself  spends. 

PROGRAM  COVERAGE 

Fifty-four  jurisdictions,  including  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  administering  programs  of  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind ; 53 
jurisdictions — all  but  1 State — are  administering  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
co tally  disabled  programs ; and  38  jurisdictions  in  1964,  and  41  in  1965,  are  ex- 
pected to  have  approved  plans  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

PROGRAM  TRENDS  AND  BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATES 

I should  now  like  to  summarize  briefly  program  trends  and  the  basis  for  the 
estimates  of  requirements  for  assistance  payments  under  each  program. 

OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Program  trends 

Number  of  recipients. — The  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance  has 
declined  almost  steadily  since  1950,  despite  the  continued  growth  in  the  aged 
population.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  aged  persons  who  receive  insurance  benefits.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  were  it  not  for  the  insurance  program,  the  number  of  old-age 
assistance  recipients  in  1965  would  be  about  5.5  million,  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  our  current  estimate.  Present  program  trends  reflect  the  continuing 
effect  of  the  insurance  programs  and  also  the  transfer  of  some  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  to  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  Additions  to 
the  caseloads  include  some  individuals  who  would  not  have  been  eligible  in  ear- 
lier years.  These  are  persons  on  conditional  release  from  mental  institutions 
who  became  eligible  early  in  1962 ; and  persons  with  earnings  who  can  qualify 
under  the  1962  amendment  permitting  the  exemption  of  earned  income  up  to  a 
maximum  exemption  of  $30.  Our  most  recent  iuformation  indicates  that  at  least 
24  States  are  planning  to  provide  assistance  to  needy  persons  conditionally  re- 
leased from  mental  institutions  and  22  States  will  permit  exemption  of  earned 
income. 

Average  monthly  payments. — Average  monthly  payments  to  old-age  assistance 
recipients  have  increased  substantially  over  the  years  as  living  costs  have  risen 
and  increases  in  Federal  matching  funds  have  occurred.  The  1960  amendments 
provided  additional  Federal  funds  for  vendor  medical  payments  and  the  1961 
and  1962  amendments  raised  the  Federal  matching  amount  per  receipient.  As  a 
result  the  average  monthly  Federal  amount  per  recipient  in  1963  was  almost  $10 
higher  than  in  1960  and  is  estimated  to  increase  by  an  additional  $2  by  1965 
primarily  as  a result  of  the  continuing  effect  of  the  1960.  1961,  and  1962  amend- 
ments. 

Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  average  monthly  number  of  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipients in  1965  is  estimated  at  2,147,000  or  30,000  fewer  than  in  1964.  This  pro- 
jected decline  is  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  the  preceding  year,  exclusive  of 
transfers  to  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

Average  monthly  payment. — The  average  monthly  payment  in  1965  for  old-age 
assistance  recipients  is  estimated  at  $78.35,  up  $1  from  the  1964  average.  Larger 
expenditures  for  medical  services  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  increase. 
Payments  made  to  medical  vendors  are  estimated  to  comprise  about  22  percent 
of  total  assistance  payments  in  1965. 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Program  trends 

Grants-in-aid  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  most  recently  established 
program,  were  authorized  under  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation  and  were  first  avail- 
able for  the  month  of  October  1960.  The  number  of  jurisdictions  with  approved 
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plans  has  grown  from  10  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  38  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Three  additional  States — Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — will 
have  this  program  in  1965.  The  annual  number  of  different  recipients  rose  from 
about  65,000  in  1961  to  338,000  in  1963  and  is  estimated  at  523,000  in  1965. 

Basis  for  estimate 

The  number  of  recipients  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  and  the  average 
annual  payment  per  recipient  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  information  sup- 
plied by  State  agencies  in  August  1963  in  response  to  a specific  inquiry  from 
the  Bureau  of  Family  Services.  The  number  of  people  to  be  assisted  is  estimated 
to  increase  by  70,500  in  1965  over  1964,  with  about  70  percent  of  this  increase 
occurring  in  the  three  States  that  will  initiate  programs  in  1965.  The  average 
annual  payment  per  recipient  in  1965  is  estimated  to  be  $863,  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year. 

AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Program  trends 

Number  of  recipients. — In  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  the  upward  trend  since  1953  has  resulted  primarily  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  population.  The  program  was  extended  to 
include  children  of  unemployed  parents,  effective  May  1961 ; and  to  include 
payment  from  Federal  funds,  beginning  in  October  1962,  for  a second  parent, 
if  in  the  home  and  unemployed  or  incapacitated.  By  September  1963,  these  two 
extensions  had  increased  the  number  of  recipients  by  about  350,000. 

The  OASDI  program  has  reduced  very  substantially  the  need  for  public  as- 
sistance among  children  whose  fathers  are  dead,  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  among 
children  whose  fathers  are  disabled.  No  resource  comparable  with  the  social 
insurance  program  is  available  for  children  who  need  assistance  because  their 
parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  unmarried.  Such  children  now  represent 
the  majority  of  those  cared  for  under  this  program.  For  these  childen,  assistance 
Is  virtually  the  only  resource  when  family  income  is  lacking. 

Average  monthly  payments. — Compared  with  the  other  categories,  the  in- 
creases in  average  payments  for  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  over  the  years  have  been  relatively  small.  The  Federal  amount  per 
recipient  has  not  been  raised  since  October  1958. 

Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  number  of  recipients  in  1965,  estimated  at  4,026,600 
exceeds  by  69,600  the  number  in  1964.  This  projected  increase  represents  the 
net  effect  of  (1)  an  increase  because  of  expansion  of  the  program  in  the  three 
States  (California,  Kansas,  and  Washington)  that  will  extend  their  programs 
during  1964  to  include  children  in  need  because  of  the  unemployment  of  a parent ; 
(2)  a rise  in  the  number  of  recipients  as  a result  of  the  growth  in  the  child 
population;  and  (3)  a decrease  below  what  the  number  would  otherwise  have 
been,  as  a result  of  improved  administrative  procedures  and  controls. 

Average  monthly  payment. — The  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient  esti- 
mated for  1965  is  $32.15 ; this  is  60  cents  more  than  the  amount  for  1964.  This 
increase  reflects  efforts  in  some  States  to  raise  payments  to  meet  higher  living 
costs  or  to  improve  assistance  standards. 

AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

Program  trends 

Number  of  recipients. — The  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  has  de- 
clined almost  steadily  since  the  end  of  1958.  This  decline  is  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  disability  insurance  under  the  OASDI  program ; a decline  in  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  resulting  from  successful  efforts  to  prevent  blindness : 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  who  have  gained  financial  independence  through 
vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Part  of  the  decline  also  is  due 
to  transfers  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  to  the  program  of  old-age  assistance 
to  receive  medical  care  when  such  care  is  available  under  the  old-age  assistance 
program  but  not  under  the  aid  to  the  blind  program. 

Average  monthly  payment. — From  1960  to  1963  the  average  payment  to  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  the  blind  rose  by  almost  $9,  of  which  $3.31  was  the  direct 
result  of  congressional  action  raising  the  Federal  share  of  participation. 
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Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  1965 
is  estimated  at  95,000  or  2,000  fewer  than  in  1964. 

Average  monthly  payment . — The  average  monthly  payment  of  $83.60  esti- 
mated for  aid  to  the  blind  in  1965  is  $1.05  more  than  in  1964.  The  projected 
amount  assumes  that  increases  in  assistance  standards  to  offset  rising  living 
costs  or  to  meet  needs  more  adequately  will  occur  in  some  States. 

AID  TO  THE  PERMANENTLY  AND  TOTALLY  DISABLED 

Program  trends 

Number  of  recipients. — Grants-in-aid  for  the  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  were  initiated  in  October  1950.  All  but  one  State — Nevada — 
now  has  this  program  in  operation.  In  fiscal  year  1960  (10  years  later),  with 
the  establishment  of  new  programs  and  expansion  of  ongoing  programs,  the 
average  monthly  number  of  persons  had  reached  351,000.  By  1963,  the  average 
monthly  number  assisted  was  438,000,  and  further  increases  are  projected 
based  upon  current  trends. 

Average  monthly  payment. — The  average  monthly  payment  for  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  rose  by  about  $9  from  1960  to 
1963,  and  the  amount  from  Federal  funds  went  up  a little  more  than  $5,  pri- 
marily as  a result  of  congressional  action  taken  in  1961  and  1962  to  raise  the 
Federal  share. 

Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  in  1965  is  estimated  at  506,000,  up  30,000 
from  the  preceding  year.  This  projected  increase  is  based  on  recent  program 
trends. 

Average  monthly  payment The  estimated  average  monthly  payment  for  1965 
is  $77.05,  $1  more  than  in  1964.  The  projected  increase  assumes  action  in  some 
States  to  raise  payments  to  meet  higher  living  costs  or  to  improve  assistance 
standards. 

COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SERVICES  AND  TRAINING 

Like  the  costs  of  other  governmental  services,  costs  of  administering  public 
assistance  and  providing  other  social  services  have  increased  over  the  years. 
Part  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  price  increases.  This  has  required  con- 
tinued increases  in  the  amounts  expended  for  all  objects  of  expense  but  par- 
ticularly for  personal  services,  which  represent  about  85  percent  of  expenditures 
for  State  and  local  administration.  State  public  assistance  agencies  have 
raised  salaries  to  compensate  partially  for  rising  living  costs  and  also  to  improve 
their  competitive  position  with  other  employers  in  Government  and  private 
industry.  Even  so  they  have  not  improved  salaries  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
recruit  and  retain  an  adequate  staff.  Increased  administrative  costs  are  also 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients  in  the  caseloads.  Also  a large 
proportion  continue  to  have  serious  problems  resulting  from  poor  health,  poor 
housing,  limited  education,  and  family  instability.  Caseworkers  must  have  more 
time  to  deal  with  these  serious  problems.  Some  State  agencies  have  found  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  each  worker  is  expected  to  handle.  This 
also  has  contributed  to  increased  costs. 

To  encourage  States  to  provide  more  social  services  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  serious  social  problems  associated  with  financial  dependency,  the  Public 
Welfare  amendments  of  1962  increased  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  certain 
services  that  are  designed  to  prevent  and  reduce  dependency.  Effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1962,  the  Federal  Government  was  authorized  to  pay  75  percent  of  such 
costs  rather  than  50  percent  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  administrative  activities. 

The  1962  amendments  also  raised  from  50  to  75  percent  the  rate  of  Federal 
participation  in  costs  of  staff  training  programs  operated  by  State  public  assist- 
ance agencies,  including  payments  for  educational  leave  granted  to  staff  of  these 
agencies.  This  higher  rate  is  applicable  only  to  the  share  of  such  costs  allocable 
to  programs  under  which  the  social  services  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  are 
provided.  Otherwise  the  Federal  share  of  training  costs  is  50  percent. 

Over  the  5-year  period  1957  to  1962,  total  costs  for  administration  services  and 
training  increased  $23.6  million  a year  on  the  average ; the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  Federal  funds  was  half  this  amount  or  $11.8  million.  In  1963,  when 
the  higher  rate  of  Federal  financial  participation  w^as  in  effect  for  10  months, 
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total  costs  were  up  $41.7  million  from  1962  and  the  Federal  share  had  risen  by 
about  $30  million. 

Larger  increases  than  in  the  years  prior  to  1962  both  in  the  total  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  are  projected  for  the  years  1964  and  1965.  The  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral share  from  1963  to  1964  is  estimated  at  $36.9  million  and  from  1964  to  1965 
at  $29.4  million.  These  estimates  assume  there  will  be  steady  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  social  services  aspects  of  these  programs  and  that,  as  a result, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  States’  expenditures  will  be  subject  to  the  higher 
rate  of  Federal  financial  participation. 

Assistance  for  Repatriated  U.S.  Nationals 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  provides  an  estimate  of  $310,000  to 
provide  hospitalization  and  care  of  needy  mentally  ill  repatriated  U.S.  nationals. 

The  increase  of  $36,800  over  the  $273,200  estimated  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1964  is  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  hospital  care  as  well  as  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  that  will  need  care. 

During  fiscal  year  1963,  25  new  cases  required  hospitalization  under  this  pro- 
gram. As  of  June  30,  1963,  a total  of  62  mentally  ill  repatriates  were  hos- 
pitalized under  this  program — 52  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  10  in  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  hospitals.  The  62  persons  in  hospitals  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  included  55  persons  hospitalized  in  prior  years,  and  7 of  the  25  new 
cases  received  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Some  of  the  persons  assisted  under  this  program  were  away  from  the  United 
States  for  varying  periods  of  time.  Their  reasons  for  being  outside  the  United 
States  vary.  Some  left  originally  to  live  permanently  with  relatives  abroad ; 
some  to  work  ; some  to  go  to  school ; and  some  to  visit. 

All  of  them,  however,  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  find  themselves  re- 
turned from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  a port  of  entry  in  this  country — alone, 
sick,  in  need  of  help,  and  with  no  one  waiting  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  immedi- 
ate assistance.  This  program  provides  for  their  need. 

In  some  instances,  help  is  simply  in  the  form  of  transportation  to  a State  of 
residence  where  they  may  have  relatives  or  close  friends,  or  it  may  involve  ar- 
ranging for  hospitalization  in  a Veterans’  Administration  or  State  hospital.  In 
other  instances  where  the  repatriated  persons  do  not  have  State  residence,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  Federal  funds  for  hospitalization  costs. 

You  will  note  that  the  total  request  for  the  repatriation  program  is  less  than  it 
was  last  year.  This  is  because  the  temporary  legislation  authorizing  assistance 
to  repatriates  other  than  the  mentally  ill — provided  under  Public  Law  87-64 — 
terminates  June  30,  1964.  If  this  legislation  should  be  extended,  a request 
for  additional  funds  will  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

INTRODUCTION 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  for  555  positions  and  $5,683,000. 
This  would  provide  an  increase  of  $727,000  and  87  positions  over  the  1964  appro- 
priation of  $4,956,000  and  468  positions.  The  increase  requested  includes  $59,000 
to  annualize  the  costs  of  50  new  positions  authorized  for  only  part  of  1964, 
$96,000  for  pay  act  costs,  and  $589,200  for  87  new  positions.  There  is  an  off- 
setting decrease  of  $17,200  because  of  1 less  day  of  pay  in  1965. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  share  responsibility  for  providing  financial 
assistance,  welfare  services,  and  medical  care  to  approximately  7 million  per- 
sons through  five  programs : Old-age  assistance,  medical  assistance  to  the  aged, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  is  the  operating  unit  of 
the  Welfare  Administration  immediately  responsible  for  administering  these 
grants-in-aid  programs. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  very  significant  developments  affecting 
Bureau  workload  and  responsibilities.  There  were  two  areas  of  work  which 
received  priority  of  attention  in  1963.  These  were  ( a ) implementation  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  and  (6)  review  of  eligibility  in  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  ( AFDC ) . For  the  foreseeable  future, 
these  two  areas  and  their  ramifications  will  require  a high  proportion  of  Bureau 
staff  time  and  effort. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  19  62 

The  1962  amendments,  which  provided  for  some  14  substantial  and  diversified 
changes  to  improve  the  public  assistance  programs,  demanded  priority  attention 
in  all  areas  of  Bureau  work  so  that  States  could  proceed  with  their  implemen- 
tation. 

Continuous  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  assisting  the  States  in  developing  and 
improving  the  public  assistance  programs.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  direct- 
ing special  attention  on  rehabilitative  services,  on  prevention  of  dependency, 
and  on  ways  of  improving  the  competency  of  State  staffs  to  provide  necessary 
social  services.  It  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  efforts  to  assist  the  States 
in  their  plans  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  called  for  by  the 
1962  amendments  and  by  Federal  policies;  to  devise  new  approaches  to  special 
problems  of  families  and  children  ; and  to  find  better  methods  of  accountability. 

Section  1115  was  added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  1962  amendments  to 
provide  Federal  support  of  demonstration  projects  which  are  designed  to  help 
recipients  achieve  self-support  a ad  self-care.  By  mid- January  1964,  14  demon- 
stration projects  in  11  States  had  been  approved  under  the  authority.  Five  back- 
to-school  projects  were  conducted  during  the  late  summer  months  of  1963.  These 
demonstrations  stimulated  three  stay-in-school  projects  to  test  various  methods 
of  increasing  educational  motivation  and  augmenting  the  income  of  adolescents 
in  AFDC  families  so  that  they  can  afford  (to  remain  in  school.  Several  projects 
permit  waiver  of  certain  AFDC  plan  requirements  so  that  the  small  earnings  of 
youth  in  special  vocational  training  or  temporary  employment  projects  will  not 
affect  their  family’s  eligibility  for  assistance.  Inservice  training,  stimulation  of 
statewide  services  for  aging  citizens,  experimentation  with  a new  method  of 
redetermining  eligibility  for  old-age  assistance,  and  the  extension  of  AFDC  to 
cover  families  of  unemployed  parents  in  certain  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  are 
the  focus  of  other  approved  projects. 

Inclusion  of  community  work  and  training  in  public  assistance  programs,  made 
possible  under  the  1962  legislation,  can  also  be  used  to  upgrade  the  work  poten- 
tial of  recipients  by  preparing  them  for  employment.  Additional  work  with  the 
States  is  necessary  in  both  of  these  areas  to  realize  the  potentials  these  two 
new  devices  can  contribute  to  improved  services  to  public  assistance  recipients 
and  to  the  larger  effort  of  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

REVIEW  OF  ELIGIBILITY  IN  AFDC  PROGRAM  AND  SUBSEQUENT  ACTIONS 

In  its  report  on  the  1964  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  requested  that  the  Department  make  an  all-out  effort,  with 
State  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare,  to  carefully  review  eligibility 
under  the  AFDC  program  throughout  the  country.  This  study  presented  unique 
problems  of  planning  and  execution  because  of  its  great  scope  and  the  relative 
speed  required.  The  eligibility  review  was  completed  and  a report  summarizing 
the  national  findings  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  July  1963. 

The  results  of  the  special  AFDC  review  of  eligibility  led  to  a determination 
that  immediate  and  long-range  corrective  measures  were  called  for  to  assure  bet- 
ter administration  of  the  public  assistance  programs.  Specific  remedial  actions 
j were  initiated  last  July  which  were  designed  to  eliminate  public  assistance  pay- 
| ments  to  ineligible  persons  in  all  the  programs  and  to  deal  with  the  identified 
i weaknesses  of  State  administration  that  contributed  to  this  problem.  These 
|j  actions  included  : (1)  A new  system  for  State  review  and  control  of  case  actions 
taken  by  local  agencies  (discussed  in  the  public  assistance  grants  statement)  : (2) 

I detailed  review  with  each  State  of  the  findings  of  the  1963  AFDC  study : and  (3) 
a requirement  that  there  be  a redetermination  of  eligibility  of  each  AFDC  case  in 
I every  State  every  6 months. 

Considerably  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  improving  the  entire  range  of 
activities  found  in  public  assistance  administration  to  assure  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  programs,  as  specifically  re- 
quired by  Federal  law.  The  Bureau  needs  to  increase  its  efforts  in  virtually 
every  area  of  its  own  work  with  State  agencies  to  assure  that  identified  weak- 
nesses in  administration  are  corrected,  that  new  and  revised  policy  issuances 

I and  other  technical  assistance  to  the  States  give  more  attention  to  efficient 
methods  of  achieving  program  purposes  and  goals,  and  that  there  is  continuous 
effort  to  help  State  staffs  devise  methods  to  improve  administration. 

Increased  emphasis  on  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  public  assist- 
j ance  programs  is  also  necessary  because  the  programs  have  become  increasingly 
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complex  as  legislation  in  recent  years  has  expanded  program  coverage,  purpose, 
persons  served,  and  the  use  of  increased  Federal  funds. 

There  are  now  over  60,000  employees  of  State  and  local  public  assistance  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  administration  of  these  programs  as  compared  to  the  555 
Federal  positions  requested  by  the  Bureau  for  1965,  or  less  than  1 percent  of 
the  State  and  local  staff.  Our  1965  request  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  admin- 
ister the  programs  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  1 percent  of  the  estimated  Federal 
grants  for  1965. 

This  estimate,  and  the  plans  for  utilizing  these  funds,  we  believe,  are  amply 
justified  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  program  responsibilities  with,  which  we 
are  charged  and  the  nearly  $3  billion  in  Federal  expenditures  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  grant  programs. 

NEW  POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

The  specific  areas  for  which  87  additional  positions  and  related  funds  are  re- 
quested for  1965  are  discussed  below : 

Strengthening  administrative  review  of  State  and  local  operations  ( increase  of 
36  positions ) 

Although  the  recently  established  quality  control  of  case  actions,  designed  to 
test  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  agency  decisions  on  eligibility  and  payments,  is 
similar  in  purpose  to  both  the  original  administrative  review  of  State  operations 
established  by  the  Bureau  in  1940  and  the  recent  nationwide  AFDC  review,  it 
is  very  different  in  method.  The  administrative  review  formerly  performed  was 
limited  largely  to  a reading  review  of  a sample  of  case  records  at  a central  site 
within  the  State  to  see  if  the  records  supported  a finding  of  eligibility.  The 
review  was  primarily  against  Federal  standards,  did  not  provide  for  home 
visits,  and  it  was  conducted  in  each  State  only  once  every  3 or  4 years.  The 
new  quality  control  system  requires  home  visits  by  local  staff  supplemented  by 
home  visits  of  State  staff  in  selected  cases,  and  must  be  done  on  a continuing 
monthly  basis.  Through  this  continuing  analysis  and  investigation  of  selected 
samples,  weaknesses  in  administrative  practices  can  be  identified  and  corrective 
action  taken. 

The  Bureau  does  not  now  have  sufficient  staff  to  adequately  administer  a pro- 
gram of  strengthening  State  determination  of  eligibility.  The  new  program 
necessitates  the  maintenance  of  an  overall,  national  review  program  covering 
each  of  the  54  jurisdictions.  Supervisory  staff,  as  well  as  supporting  clerical 
staff  in  both  headquarters  and  the  field  are  necessary.  Some  minor  expansion  of 
headquarters  staff  is  essential  to  provide  the  kind  of  nationwide  direction  neces- 
sary to  assure  uniform  comparability  from  State  to  State  in  procedures  and 
statistical  compliance  and  to  provide  for  necessary  interpretations  of  the  many 
problems  and  questions  which  will  arise.  The  field  staff  will  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  review  program.  The  36  new  positions  requested  will  bring  the  total 
staff  complement  for  this  function  to  the  level  the  Bureau  believes  it  needs  in 
1965. 

Improving  staff  development  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  personnel  ( in- 
crease of  13  positions) 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  provide  for  75  percent  Federal 
financial  participation  (instead  of  50  percent)  for  State  and  local  public  assist- 
ance training  activities.  Because  improvements  in  this  area  are  so  basic  to 
assuring  proper  and  efficient  methods  of  State  administration,  a Federal  require- 
ment has  been  established  which  calls  for  each  State  to  have  a comprehensive 
staff  development  program  by  July  1,  1967.  A number  of  States  have  just  begun 
to  develop  their  programs  and  will  have  difficulty  meeting  this  deadline.  To 
make  the  substantial  progress  necessary  for  this  goal  to  be  realized,  consid- 
erable assistance  must  be  available  to  every  State. 

The  Bureau  is  placing  a staff  development  specialist  in  two  regional  offices 
in  1964.  For  1965,  it  is  proposed  to  assign  specialists  to  the  other  seven  regions ; 
funds  for  four  supporting  regional  clerical  persons  are  also  requested.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  day-to-day  leadership,  stimulation,  and  continuity  that  is 
so  necessary  to  successful  staff  development  programs  and  individual  State 
needs  can  best  be  provided  through  regional  staff. 

The  other  two  new  positions  requested  in  this  area  for  1965 — one  professional 
and  one  clerical — are  to  perform  the  additional  work  necessary  to  provide  the 
technical  direction  and  coordination  of  regional  staff  development  activities 
required  at  the  Washington  level. 
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Improved  medical  care  administration  ( increase  of  16  positions ) 

An  estimated  one-third  of  Federal  public  assistance  expenditures  are  related 
to  disability  and  provision  of  medical  care.  The  Bureau  believes  concerted 
effort  at  the  Federal  level  is  essential  to  enhance  its  ability  to  assist  States  in 
the  effective  development  of  their  medical  care  programs.  The  principal  areas 
of  concentration  by  this  additional  staff  would  include  ( a ) leadership  and  tech- 
nical advisory  services  to  regional  staff  and  State  welfare  departments  in  the 
development  of  medical  care  and  personal  health  services  programs;  (b)  inter- 
pretation of  Federal  matching  requirements  and  assistance  to  State  agencies 
in  the  application  of  policy  on  medical  eligibility  factors  in  all  the  programs ; 
(c)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  operations  in  the  medical 
care  area;  and  (d)  assistance  to  State  agencies  in  the  progressive  development 
and  improvement  of  their  medical  care  programs.  The  increase  of  16  positions 
requested  in  this  area  includes  11  professional  and  5 clerical. 

Work  related  to  mentally  retarded  ( increase  of  six  positions ) 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  provide  the  opportunity  for  placing 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their  families.  Social 
services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  public  assistance 
recipients,  however,  must  be  developed.  An  additional  four  positions  (three 
professional  and  one  clerical)  are  requested  to  develop  guide  materials  and 
provide  consultation  on  the  special  needs  of  mentally  retarded  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  Special  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  identi- 
fying children  under  12,  particularly  preschool  children,  in  AFJDC  caseloads  who 
are  retarded.  States  will  be  assisted  in  developing  the  special  services  and 
programs  for  the  retarded  who  are  leaving  institutions  and  for  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  the  unemployable  retarded  adult. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
receiving  public  assistance  now  available.  Statistical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion must  be  obtained  and  analyzed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  exent  to  which  the 
public  assistance  programs  can  make  maximum  progress  in  helping  to  alleviate 
the  serious  problems  connected  with  mental  retardation.  An  increase  of  one 
professional  and  one  clerical  position  is  requested  to  obtain  and  analyze  the 
data  that  is  necessary  to  work  toward  improving  public  assistance  services  to 
mentally  retarded  assistance  recipients. 

Improving  State  administrative  and  fiscal  methods  ( increase  of  13  positions ) 

The  Bureau  needs  increased  staff  in  1965  to  assist  the  States  to  achieve  im- 
proved management  and  fiscal  accountability.  As  the  programs  have  expanded 
and  become  more  complex  in  recent  years,  practically  all  available  time  has  been 
required  for  continuing  activities  on  fiscal  (matching)  and  administrative 
requirements  and  on  the  myriad  of  issues  and  questions  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects constantly  being  raised  by  the  States.  Consequently,  the  administrative 
and  fiscal  aspects  of  these  operations  must  receive  more  attention.  The  Bureau 
believes  it  is  necessary  to  eventually  add  the  equivalent  of  one  administrative 
and  fiscal  methods  specialist  for  each  of  the  nine  regional  offices  to  assist  the 
regional  offices  in  working  with  the  States  on  improving  and  strengthening  their 
administrative  and  fiscal  procedures.  Only  one  person  can  be  thus  assigned  in 
1964.  These  specialists  would  provide  assistance  to  the  States  on  a wide  range 
of  subjects  in  the  administrative  and  fiscal  areas.  Requests  for  such  assistance 
cannot  now  be  met  due  to  a lack  of  staff.  Particular  assistance  is  needed  by  the 
States  in  the  fiscal  area ; for  example,  on  methods  of  application  of  recent 
formula  changes,  improving  and  simplifying  fiscal  accountability  records,  con- 
struction of  meaningful  quantitative  measurements,  cost  allocation  principles 
and  procedures.  Emphasis  on  improved  administrative  methods  must  include 
areas  such  as  case  recording,  workload  management,  and  procedural  and  paper- 
work simplification.  These  specialists  would  also  help  the  States  develop  their 
own  systems  analysis  units  and  to  conduct  organizational  and  management 
studies  where  needed. 

Other  work  on  which  new  staff  will  concentrate  includes  development  of 
materials  relating  to  proper  and  efficient  administration  in  areas  such  as  methods 
which  can  be  used  by  State  agencies  (a)  to  plan  and  conduct  surveys  of  finan- 
cial, accounting,  auditing,  and  related  functions;  (b)  to  follow  good  managerial 
and  business  practices;  and  (c)  to  develop  practical  solutions  to  common 
management  deficiencies  in  the  States. 

The  increase  of  13  positions  requested  for  these  areas  includes  8 professional 
and  5 clerical  positions. 
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1962  amendment  on  community  ivork  <ind  framing  (increase  of  one  position) 

A continual  growth  of  State  interest  in  community  work  training  for  assist- 
ance recipients  is  anticipated.  This  is  new  to  public  welfare  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  successfully,  the  States  will  need  considerable  help  in  establishing 
programs,  in  identifying  people  to  work  in  them,  to  relate  such  programs  to 
other  community  activities,  and  to  bring  about  a close  relationship  between 
work  training  and  social  services. 

Intra-Bureau  management  appraisal  and  manpower  utilization  ( increase  of  two 
positions) 

In  order  to  provide  staff  to  carry  out  the  policy  statement  issued  by  the 
President  calling  for  fullest  attention  to  manpower  utilization  and  management 
appraisal  activities — and  the  implementation  of  this  program  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Secretary — the  Bureau  is  requesting  two  additional  positions. 
One  technician  position  (supported  by  a clerical  one)  would  work  closely  with 
the  Bureau  Director  and  with  program  divisions  to  see  that  this  area,  and  the 
potentials  it  offers,  receives  the  greatest  emphasis  possible.  A major  function 
would  be  to  plan  and  execute  a continuous  program  of  objective  examination 
of  internal  Bureau  procedures  to  assure  the  optimum  use  of  staff  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible  to  further  the  Bureau’s  program  goals. 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  on  your  grants  to  States,  your  appropriation  for 
1964,  including  the  pending  deficiency  appropriation,  is  $2,884,600,000 
and  the  request  for  1965  is  $2.98  billion,  an  increase  of  $95.4  million. 

The  greatest  increase  is  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  $34.1 
million. 

Is  this  due  to  additional  States  participating  or  expansion  in  the 
States  already  in  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Primarily  to  three  additional  States. 

We  have  38  programs  currently  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
and  we  will  be  adding  3,  making  41  for  the  year  1965. 

We  increased  the  recipients  rolls  from  65,000  in  1961  to  338,000  in 
1963 ; it  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1965  there  will  be  523,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  Mr.  Denton  pointed  out  a while  ago,  three  States — 
New  York,  California,  and  Massachusetts — are  the  ones  that  are  tak- 
ing most  advantage  of  this  Kerr-Mills  bill.  States  like  my  own  are 
not  participating  at  all. 

Mr.  Denton.  Or  mine. 

Mr.  Steininger.  As  Mr.  Denton  pointed  out,  we  wall  now  have  it, 
although  there  may  have  been  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
people  in  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  to  dig  up  some  money  on  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Steininger.  As  I understand  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
putting  it  into  effect  in  January  next  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  Virginia  doing  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  they  plan  on  spending  $710,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $710,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  $1  million  seven. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  I am  sorry,  I have  the  1964  figure.  Mr.  Denton,  you 
have  the  right  figure  for  1965. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  States  are  holding  off  now  with  the  hopes  the 
King- Anderson  bill  will  become  law,  some  States  do  not  want  either 
one. 

In  Rhode  Island,  I think  they  should  take  advantage  of  what  is 
possible  now,  but  up  to  this  point,  the  State  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
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ernor  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  how  to  finance  a program.  They 
are  in  session  now  and  I hope  that  something  will  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Steininger.  I was  going  to  say,  in  the  short  time  I have  been 
with  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  I know  the  Bureau  is  encourag- 
ing States  to  take  advantage  of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill.  We  recognize 
the  definite  need  in  the  total  medicare  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I happen  to  agree.  I think  they  should  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  But  my  own  State  is  not  one  that  is  taking  advantage  of  it 
up  to  this  point. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have  been  hearing  about  excess  costs 
in  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program.  Mr.  Denton  and  Mr. 
Lesinski  covered  this  quite  thoroughly.  But  I see  you  estimate  that 
it  will  account  for  the  next  largest  increase,  or  $22  million.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Well,  first  I think  we  need  to  definitely  recognize 
that  we  have  had  in  terms  of  our  population  a tremendous  increase  at 
both  ends  of  the  age  scale.  With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, you  have  a greater  number  of  potentials  who  may  fall  innocent 
victims  of  broken  families.  Now,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  while 
the  absolute  number  goes  up,  the  percentage  of  children  under  the  age 
of  18  who  are  recipients  of  AFDC  remains  relatively  the  same.  It  will 
be  4.2  percent  in  1964  which  is  pretty  much  what  it  was  last  year. 
So  that  the  percent  of  all  children  receiving  AFDC  is  the  same.  The 
absolute  number  goes  up  because  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
population  goes  up. 

I sincerely  believe — if  I may  use  this  expression,  “coming  in  from 
the  marketplace” — that  you  will  find  that  local  and  State  welfare  de- 
partments are  making  serious  efforts  to  try  to  struggle  with  the  social 
problem,  which  the  AFDC  program  really  is.  I think  that  you  gentle- 
men have  reviewed  these  budgets  long  enough  and  you  probably  have 
heard  this  said  to  you  many  times,  that  with  removal  of  what  we  call 
the  so-called  “angelic”  children  which  the  general  public  accepts — the 
orphans  or  half  orphans  who  have  been  covered  by  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram— we  have  now  left  to  the  AFDC  program  the  children  we  call 
social  orphans,  who,  unfortunately,  too  frequently  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  take  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  for  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  their  parents. 

As  Dr.  Winston  pointed  out  in  her  testimony,  I think  our  focus 
always  needs  to  be,  now  what  can  we  do  for  these  children  so  that  they 
will  not  repeat  the  pattern  of  their  parents  ? 

It  is  true,  as  you  pointed  out  earlier,  that  we  do  have  some  second 
and  third  generation  AFDC  families,  mothers  whose  daughters  have 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  then  their  daughters  have  children 
born  out  of  wedlock.  We  have  them  in  my  own  department  back  in 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  but  the  interesting  thing  is  there  are  so  very  few, 
they  stick  out  like  a real  sore  thumb. 

So  someone  finds  this  one  case  and  forgets  that  the  largest  number 
of  children  on  the  AFDC  program  are  really  children  who  have  been 
bom  in  wedlock  and  who  are  children  of  divorced  parents,  or  parents 
who  have  deserted,  or  also,  for  example,  26  percent  whose  fathers  are 
incapacitated  or  whose  fathers  are  in  jail. 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 53 
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1962  WELFARE  AMENDMENT 

Now,  through  the  1962  welfare  amendments,  I think  the  States  and 
local  welfare  departments  have  been  given  many  tools  with  which  to 
work.  I remember  several  years  ago  in  meetings  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Associations,  when  I met  with  my  colleagues,  they 
used  the  excuse  that  they  could  not  do  anything  about  what  they 
called  inadequate  families,  because  if  they  went  into  court  and  took 
wardship,  guardianship,  or  whatever  expression  is  used  in  the  various 
States,  they  would  lose  their  F ederal  money. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  any  more  because  yon 
can  get  Federal  aid  when  you  place  children  in  foster  care  under  the 
AFDC  program,  and  States  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  tool  and 
are  beginning  to  use  it. 

INADEQUACY  OF  PARENTS 

Now,  I know  Mr.  Denton,  being  a member  who  belongs  to  God’s 
chosen  profession — you  know,  the  legal  field — that  you  may  take  issue 
with  me  on  this,  but  one  of  the  many  problems  we  have  when  we  are 
talking  about  inadequacy  of  parents  is  the  inadequate  mother  who  is 
considered  by  the  general  public  as  an  immoral  person  because  she 
has  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  This  is  not  a decision  that  the 
local  welfare  director  can  render.  This  is  a judicial  decision. 

In  my  own  experience  we  have  gone  into  court  where  we  have  had 
mothers  with  two  or  three  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  where 
we  really  felt  she  Tvas  giving  a bad  example  to  her  children;  but  we 
were  not  able  to  win  the  cases,  because  under  legal  procedure,  and  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  needed,  we  were  not  very  successful. 

Now,  what  happens  is  that,  as  the  welfare  director,  you  try  to  help 
the  caseworkers  recognize  the  public’s  concern;  and  to  help  them  see 
that  in  many  instances  the  so-called  argument  they  use,  that  a mother’s 
love  is  the  greatest  thing  you  can  find — even  if  it  is  a mother  with 
three  children  born  out  of  wedlock — is  not  supportable  and  that  they 
ought  to  move  into  a court  situation.  What  happens  after  you  get 
your  staff  all  worked  into  doing  this  kind  of  thing  is  that  you  lose 
case  after  case  ? You  know  that  is  awfully  tough. 

Now,  the  problem  with  children  being  born  out  of  wedlock  and  what 
you  can  do  about  it — I am  now  talking  from  the  legal  point  of  view — 
is  really  out  of  our  control. 

This  rests  with  the  prosecutor’s  office  and  how  well  they  present  our 
cases  to  help  us  win  them,  and  also  depends  on  the  judge  who  sits  on 

the  bench. 

EXPERIMENT  UNDER  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AMENDMENT 

I think  our  greatest  contribution  actually  can  be  through  the  social 
service  amendments  that  we  now  have.  In  my  own  county,  we  have 
experimented  with  small  caseloads.  We  gave  a caseworker  with 
better  skills  than  the  rest  of  the  caseworkers  some  of  the  mothers  who 
have  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  through  the  use  of  special 
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resources  we  helped  to  get  them  trained.  We  have  an  excellent  train- 
ing program,  Mr.  Denton,  as  you  know,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  We 
initiated  this  program  several  years  ago  using  our  own  State  money. 
By  the  way,  the  program  originated  in  my  own  county  with  private 
money;  with  this  private  money  we  were  able  to  get  the  chamber 
of  commerce  to  sell  our  general  assembly  on  putting  up  $50,000  to 
help  us  train  AFDC  mothers. 

Now,  we  have  helped  mothers  obtain  jobs.  For  example,  we  have 
a power  sewing  machine  program  going  with  two  garment  plants  in 
our  district,  and  we  have  helped  AFDC  mothers  become  practical 
nurses,  which  is  a position  with  dignity  and,  in  our  county,  a position 
which  pays  a fairly  good  wage.  We  have  found  these  women  can 
be  much  more  selective  in  their  companionship,  they  have  a greater 
need  to  control  their  behavior,  and,  what,  as  one  of  them  said  to  me — 
and  it  may  surprise  one  to  think  of  an  AFDC  mother  using  such 
terms — a “better  opportunity  for  sublimation.”  So  that  it  is  an 
economic  and  social  factor,  we  have  found,  that  helps  these  women  to 
have  fewer  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

I would  be  the  last  to  say  because  we  would  put  ourselves  behind 
the  eight  ball  if  we  did,  that  this  is  the  answer  for  every  one  of  them. 
I think  that  with  some  of  these  women,  sometimes  when  we  are  talking 
of  children  out  of  wedlock,  we  should  have  a good  healthy  discus- 
sion about  the  men  involved.  I think  this  is  sometimes  forgotten. 
We  have  felt  just  as  strongly  about  the  establishment  of  paternity 
in  seeking  support  money  for  the  innocent  victims  as  we  have  about 
working  with  the  AFDC  mother  who  has  a child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

But  what  we  have  found  is  that  with  the  skills  that  we  have  avail- 
able today  and  even  with  the  use  of  the  greatest  psychiatric  help  we 
can  get,  some  of  these  people,  at  this  point  in  time  at  least,  are  not  going 
to  be  rehabilitated.  But  now  what  percent  ? 

I don’t  know.  All  I can  say  is,  coming  from  the  field,  that  we  have 
to  make  every  effort  to  do  something  about  it.  We  will  keep  working 
at  it,  and  we  will  get  something  done. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  something  about  the  training  program  now 
authorized  under  this  appropriation,  what  is  being  done.  Is  the 
interest  being  shown  by  the  States  coming  up  to  your  expectations? 

Mr.  Steininger.  I think  we  need  to  remember  that  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  this  community  work  and  training  program  across  to 
the  States. 

They  will  need  a good  deal  of  help  on  it.  We  are  faced  with  two 
things  here.  No.  1,  with  the  1962  amendments,  which  have  put  upon 
the  States  a considerable  number  of  changes;  and  No.  2,  with  putting 
into  effect  the  quality  control  system  on  which  the  States  are  now 
working.  The  State  administrators,  with  their  staffs,  can  only  do  so 
much  at  a time.  We  hope  to  move  along  and  we  expect  to  get  more 
and  more  States  to  develop  community  work  and  training  programs. 
Where  the  program  has  been  put  into  effect  in  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
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tucky,  and  California,  they  have  found  it  helpful.  California  is  now 
going  into  this  in  a big  way. 

I cannot  give  you  exact  numbers,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  have  the 
information  available,  I will  be  very  happy  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Currently,  nine  States  are  operating  community  work  and  training  programs 
( California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  West  Virginia)  and  four  States  (Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island)  are  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  initiate  such  a program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Rhode  Island,  have  they  shown  any 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  I don’t  know.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hurley  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  have  one  problem  here.  We  cannot  participate 
in  the  cost  of  supervision  or  special  supplies,  and  this  has  tended  to  be 
a retarding  factor.  Up  to  this  point  these  costs  have  to  be  entirely  sup- 
ported from  other  than  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  right.  Cost  of  supervision  and  materials  is 
a drawback. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  of  the  direct  cost  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bear  in  this  program  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  That  would  be  our  regular  matching. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes ; the  regular  matching  we  have  in  the  States. 

Dr.  Winston.  You  see  what  happens  is  that  a father  who  is  getting 
a payment,  an  AFDC  payment,  works  under  the  work  and  training 
program  so  many  hours  a week.  He  works  out  that  payment,  which 
is  under  the  regular  matching  formula.  We  have  some  figures  from 
one  of  the  States  that  indicated  that  the  overhead  for  this  work  and 
training  program  was  running,  I think,  just  over  $4  a day  by  the  time 
you  took  in  supervision,  transportation,  supplies  for  them  to  work 
with,  and  special  equipment. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I thought  there  was  some  change  in  the  F ederal  Gov- 
ernment’s percentage  of  matching  in  the  training  program. 

Mr.  Truelson.  I think  you  have  reference  to  two  aspects  of  train- 
ing. First,  we  have  the  authority,  under  section  705,  for  grants  to 
States  for  training,  but  we  have  never  obtained  an  appropriation  for 
this.  We  are  not  asking  for  an  appropriation  in  1965. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  not  asking  about  that. 

Mr.  Truelson.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  75  percent  financial 
participation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  it.  How  is  that  working  out? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Quite  recently,  the  figures  I have  reviewed — I 
can’t  pick  them  right  up  at  this  particular  moment — show  we  have  a 
staff  development  person  in  every  State  now  and  the  number  has  in- 
creased by 

Dr.  Winston.  From  37  to  224  full  time,  71  part  time. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Rhode  Island  in  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  They  do  have  a staff  development  specialist. 

Mrs.  West.  We  can  supply  the  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  was  much  at  all,  you  would  know  about  it; 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mrs.  West.  They  always  have  had  a good  staff  development 
program. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted:) 

For  many  years  the  division  of  public  assistance  in  Rhode  Island  has  had 
a director  of  training  and  an  educational  leave  program.  Two  years  ago  a sec- 
ond person  was  added  to  the  training  staff  to  carry  out  the  orientation  of  newly 
appointed  staff.  During  fiscal  1963  the  agency  placed  its  major  financial  effort 
on  the  educational  leave  program.  Payments  to  persons  granted  such  leave  were 
liberalized,  and  the  number  of  individuals  on  educational  leave  doubled.  In 
1964,  the  agency  plans  to  employ  additional  training  personnel  to  increase  the 
number  of  training  sessions  specifically  focussed  on  the  service  aspects  of  the 
public  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  about  Virginia? 

Mrs.  West.  I think  they  always  have  had  a very  good  staff  devel- 
opment program,  too. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  are  they  doing  otherwise  ? 

Mrs.  West.  About  the  same.  We  do  have  the  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  before  I get  through,  I wish  either  you  or  Mr. 
Hurley  would  take  the  Kerr-Mills  approach  that  the  Governor  of  our 
State  has  submitted  to  the  general  assembly,  the  one  that  I sub- 
mitted, and  the  one  that  the  legislative  committee  has  come  up  with, 
and  analyze  each  and  list  the  good  parts  and  bad  parts  of  each  program 
and  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows :) 
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Comparison  of  provisions  and  costs  of  proposals  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

in  Rhode  Island 


Congressman 
Fogarty’s  proposal 
for  direct  vendor 
MAA  plan 

Governor  Chafee’s 
proposal,!  plan  A, 
Blue  Cross  ($20  per 
day)  and  physicians’ 
services 

Legislative  study 
commission’s 
proposal 

Income  limits: 

Single  individual 

$2,500 

$1,500 

$2,000. 

$3,000. 

Exempt. 

Do. 

Exempt  up  to 
$4,000  single, 

$6,000  married. 

Personal  property, 
other  than  serv- 
ices, exempt. 

None. 

45,000. 

Unlimited  days. 

No. 

Do. 

Surgical  and  medi- 
cal (unlimited). 

Yes  (short-term 
posthospital). 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No;  benefit— full 

payment. 

Married  couple 

$4*000 

$2,000  

Cash  or  other  liquid  assets 

$4,000  single,  $6,000 
couple  assets 
exempt. 

Exempt,  $2,000  face 
value. 

Exempt 

Surrender  value  of  life  insurance 

Specified  exemption. 
Exempt. 

Home _ 

Other  real  property _ 

Specified  exemp- 
tions. 

Other 

Retroactive  payment 

3 months 

None 

Number  persons  covered 

67,000 

30,000 

Benefits  (content  and  scope) : 

A.  Hospital. 

Unlimited  number 
of  days. 

Yes 

120  days  per  admis- 
sion. 

None 

B.  Practitioner: 

Home. 

Office 

do 

Yes;  diagnostic  and 
X-ray. 

Surgical  and  medi- 
cal (after  3d  day) . 
None  

In  hospital 

None 

C.  Nursing  home 

Unlimited 

D.  Drugs 

Yes;  all  prescribed 

do  ... 

E.  Dental  services 

Yes;  including  den- 
tures. 

Yes;  (prostheses  and 
transportation.) 
Yes. 

do. 

F.  Other 

do 

G.  Visiting  nurse __ 

No. 

Recipient  pavment  necessary 

No;  benefit— full 

payment. 

Yes;  benefit— par- 
tial payment. 

Program  costs: 

A.  Benefits  (total) 

$9,600,000 

$4,400, 140 

$9,320,000 

Federal  share 

4.886. 000 

4. 714. 000 

2, 239, 670 
2, 160,470 

4, 660, 000 
4, 660, 000 

State  share 

B.  Administrative  costs 

516, 000 

118, 050 

500,000 

Federal  share 

258, 000 
258,  000 

59, 025 
59, 025 

250,000 

250,000 

State  share-  

C.  Total  costs. 

10, 116, 000 

4,  518, 190 

9,820, 000 

Federal  share 

5. 144. 000 

4. 972. 000 

2,  298, 695 
2, 219, 495 

4,910,000 
4, 910, 000 

State  share 

1 Information  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  indicates  that  three  alternative  proposals  for  a 
program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  proposed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Plan  A is  shown  on  this  table  since  it  is  understood  to  be  the  plan  preferred  by  the  Governor.  The 
other  two  alternatives  (plans  B and  C)  are  shown  on  the  following  table  for  reference  purposes: 


Comparison  of  provisions  and  costs  of  proposals  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  in  Bhode  Island 


Governor  Chafee’s  pro- 
posal— Plan  B,  compre- 
hensive direct  vendor  plan 

Governor  Chafee’s  pro- 
posal— Plan  C,  direct  ven- 
dor plan,  hospital  and  re- 
lated services 

Benefits  (content  and  scope)  (con- 
tinued): 

E.  Dental  services.  

Yes  

No. 

Do. 

Yes. 

No;  benefit— full  payment. 

F.  Other 

Yes  (prostheses  and  trans- 
portation) . 

Yes  

G.  Visiting  nurse 

Reeioient  payment  necessary 

No;  benefit— full  payment. .. 

Program  costs: 

A.  Benefits  (total) 

$4, 573.864 

$3, 784, 280 

Federal  share 

2, 328, 097 
2,  245,  767 

1, 926, 199 
1,858,081 

State  share 

B.  Administrative  costs. 

181, 976 

162,476 

Federal  share  

90, 988 
90, 988 

81,238 

81,238 

State  share 

C.  Total  costs 

4,  755, 840 

3, 946,  756 

Federal  share 

2,419,085 
2,336,  755 

2, 007, 437 
1, 939, 319 

State  share 
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Assistance  for  Repatriated  U.S.  Nationals 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  for  repatriated  nationals,  the  appropriation 
for  1964  is  $467,000  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $310,000,  a reduc- 
tion of  $157,000. 

The  reduction  is  entirely  due  to  expiration  of  the  law  regarding 
repatriates  other  than  the  mentally  ill,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  mentally  ill,  you  are  budgeting  an  increase, 
from  $273,000  to  $310,000.  Why  do  you  estimate  this  increase? 

Mr.  Steininger.  The  increase  of  $36,800  in  1965  over  the  $273,200 
estimated  for  this  program  in  fiscal  1964  is  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  cost  of  hospital  care  as  well  as  an  estimated  increase  in  number  of 
cases  that  will  need  care. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  going  up  every  year. 

In  1962  it  was  $195,000;  in  1963,  it  was  $232,000,  and  you  are  still 
going  up  in  1964  and  1965. 

Do  you  know  how  good  a job  the  State  Department  does  to  get 
the  family  or  their  home  State  to  assume  their  responsibilities  before 
referring  these  people  to  you? 

Mr.  Steininger.  I will  have  to  refer  that  question,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Who  wants  to  answer? 

Mr.  Hurley.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  program,  we  take  a very 
active  part  in  making  sure  the  person  goes  back  to  the  State  where 
he  has  residence  and  that  the  State  will  assume  responsibility  for  his 
care. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  do  to  make  that  determination? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Contacts  are  made  with  the  welfare  departments  in 
those  States  to  do  a factual  report  on  the  fact  that  this  person  belongs 
in  that  State.  A large  percentage  of  the  cases  that  were  handled 
this  past  year  were  cases  that  were  referred  back  to  the  States  for 
them  to  pay. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Are  you  concerned  about  this  increase  over  the  years  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I think  an  increase  can  be  expected. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  anything  you  can  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  we  do  have  the  initial  and  continuing  load  of 
long-term  cases,  mostly  repatriates  from  Canada;  on  top  of  that, 
you  have  more  and  more  persons  going  abroad  each  year,  you  have 
seemingly  more  problems  encountered  by  people. 

So,  I anticipate  there  will  be  some  increases  as  this  program  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  the  Peace  Corps  given  you  any  problems? 

Mr.  Hurly.  Not  as  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  encouraging  thing  I think  about 
the  mentally  ill  repatriation  program  relates  to  the  number  of  carry- 
over cases  in  the  long-term  group  hospitalized  at  St.  Elizabeths. 
The  number  we  have  from  the  previous  year  has  really  dropped  over 
the  last  3 years.  At  the  end  of  1963,  we  had  58  cases  that  we  carried 
into  1964.  At  the  end  of  1964  we  anticipate  we  will  only  have  52, 
and  we  estimate  that  at  the  beginning  of  1965  we  will  have  50. 

Now,  we  are  getting  a larger  number  of  new  cases,  but  we  do  not 
keep  them  very  long. 

For  example,  we  have  had  a 37-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  that  have  been  referred  by  the  State  Department  in  the  last  6 
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months.  But  we  only  have  to  provide  hospital  care  for  them  for  an 
average  of  8 months  per  person.  So  we  are  getting  rid  of  them,  sir. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  or  Family  Services 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  “Salaries  and  expenses.”  The  appropriation 
for  1964  is  $4,956,000  and  the  request  of  1965  is  $5,683,000,  an  increase 
of  $727,000  and  87  positions. 

PERSONNEL  INCREASES 

You  received  an  increase  of  42  positions  in  1963  and  50  in  1964,  due 
to  new  legislation  of  consequence.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  87  positions,  without  any  significant  new  legislation. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  current  mood  to  cut  down  on  Federal 
employment,  I am  sure  many  people  would  question  the  need  for  this. 

So  I hope  you  will  have  a pretty  good  answer. 

Mr.  Steininger.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  answer  I can  give  is  that 
we  hope  that  the  additional  staff  will  help  us  do  a better  job.  We  feel 
that  if  we  are  really  going  to  establish  a quality  control  system  and 
make  it  work  and  help  the  States  along  with  it,  we  wili  need  the 
additional  positions  to  do  it.  And  if  we  are  going  to  help  States  in 
terms  of  the  medical  aid  to  the  aged  program,  we  will  need  the  addi- 
tional staff  to  help  the  States  develop  the  programs  and  run  them 
correctly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  justifications  will  be  in  the  record.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  increase  in  positions? 

Mr.  Steininger.  No. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Could  I just  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman? 

People  think  of  this  program  as  being  a tremendous  program,  and 
it  is,  dollarwise.  There  are  some  65,000  employees  at  the  State  level 
administering  this  program.  If  we  get  the  increase  that  we  ask  for, 
we  still  will  only  have  555  persons  on  the  Bureau  of  Family  Service 
rolls. 

You  say  we  have  had  increases  in  the  past  2 years;  that  is  right, 
but  2 years  ago  we  were  mighty  poor  people.  Without  a doubt,  from 
all  of  my  experience  of  25  years  plus,  I have  never  seen  a Bureau 
that  was  understaffed  as  badly  as  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  Tvas 
2 years  ago.  And  I think  this  is  realy  belated  recognition  of  its  work- 
load. Certainly  the  findings  from  the  study  that  was  made  on  AFDC 
eligibility  indicate  that  more  staff  is  needed  if  we  are  going  to  do  the 
job  that  this  committee  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  more  positions  did  you  originally  request 
that  were  not  allowed  and  what  did  you  want  them  for?  Put  that 
in  the  record. 

(The  information  in  reply  to  this  question  is  as  follows:) 

Seventeen  positions  requested  were  not  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
We  requested  these  positions  for  the  following  areas : for  strengthening  research 
and  statistical  activities,  six  positions ; for  placing  more  emphasis  on  achieving 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  State  public  assistance  programs,  nine 
positions ; and  for  implementing  the  1962  public  welfare  amendment  on  commu- 
nity work  and  training,  two  positions. 

summary  of  expenditures  for  medical  care 

Mr.  Denton.  I read  the  figures  a minute  ago  for  the  year  1964. 
I want  to  give  you  the  year  1965  with  regard  to  expenditures  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  Those  figures  are:  California,  $50  million; 
Massachusetts,  $26  million;  and  New  York,  $58  million;  which  makes 
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a total  of  $135  million  out  of  a total  of  $249  million,  which  means  that 
those  three  States  are  getting  about  60  or  70  percent  of  the  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Now,  another  statement  I want  to  read  again  is  the  aid  for  de- 
pendent children.  In  the  year  1964,  that  was  $969,600,000;  and  for 
this  year,  1965,  it  is  $1,012,100,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  $43 
million  as  I figure  it. 

Now,  that  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  budget  for  the  entire  Department 
of  HEW  that  we  are  dealing  with  here  and  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
creases that  we  have  in  expenditures. 

I think  you  have  a very  serious  problem  in  dealing  with  aid  to  de- 
pendent children ; I think  that  is  the  biggest  problem  that  you  have. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  very  much  a Federal  problem,  when 
the  Government  is  spending  $1  billion  supporting  children  whose 
fathers  ought  to  be  made  to  do  it,  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

I know  you  have  written  to  me  a good  many  times  about  this  “run- 
away pappy”  bill,  and  I think  something  along  that  order  is  needed. 

I think  you  believe  it.  Isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Steininger.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  my  opinion  is  on  record 
in  your  office.  I know  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  very  glad  to  see  you  here.  As  I told  Mr.  Fo- 
garty, I know  what  a good  job  you  did  in  Lake  County,  Ind.  And  you 
have  a fine  reputation  all  over  the  State  of  Indiana.  I think  this  is  a 
challenge  to  you  and  I think  you  can  deal  with  this  challenge,  espe- 
cially aid  to  dependent  children. 

I think  the  aid  to  dependent  children  is  a big  problem,  and,  of 
course,  part  of  that  money  does  come  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  contributed  funds,  such  as  social  security. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  someone  come  here  from  the 
field  whose  experiences  are  quite  close  to  the  public  and  watching  over 
the  needs  of  the  people,  for  many  of  those  here  for  many  years  fail  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  field,  therefore,  their  thinking  is  a 
little  biased,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Steininger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows :) 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation  or  estimate..  __  

$2,  884, 600,  000 
740, 000, 0Q0 
-591,  664,  512 

$2, 980, 000, 000 
740, 000, 000 
-740, 000, 000 

Available  from  subsequent  year  appropriation 

Available  in  prior  year _ _ _ 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Available  from  subsequent  year  appropriation 

3, 032,  935, 488 

-740, 000, 000 
591,  664,  512 

2,  980,  000, 000 

-740,  000, 000 
740,  000,  000 

Available  in  prior  year.  _ ...  ...  

Appropriation 

2, 884,  600, 000 

2, 980, 000,000 

Obligations  by  activity  and  by  object 
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? For  amounts  to  be  paid  under  title  XVI,  see 
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Summary  of  changes 


1964  appropriation  in  annual  act $2,  725,  000,  000 

1964  forecast  of  supplemental  appropriation 159,  600,  000 

Add : Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  expended 

by  States 22,  211,  334 

Deduct : Amount  of  1964  appropriation  used  to  complete  1963  re- 
quirements  —2,  211,  334 


Total  requirements  for  1964 2,  904,  600,  000 


1965  appropriation  request 2,  980,  000,  000 

Add : Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  expended 
by  States 22,  000,  000 


Total  requirements  for  1965 3,  002,  000,  000 


Net  change  in  requirements 97,  400,  000 


CHANGES 

For  mandatory  items : 

For  assistance  payments  : 

Old-age  assistance —5, 100,  000 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 34, 100,  000 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 22,  000,  000 

Aid  to  the  blind —600,  000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 17,  600,  000 


Total 68, 000, 000 


For  cost  of  administration,  services,  and  training : 

Old-age  assistance 2,  800,  000 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 2,  400,  000 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 20,  500,  000 

Aid  to  the  blind —100,  000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 3,  800,  000 


Total 29,  400, 000 


97,  400,  000 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Of  the  increase  of  $36,500,000  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  $24,100,000 
represents  the  estimated  amount  for  the  three  new  State  programs  to  be  estab- 
lished in  1965  and  the  rest  of  the  increase — $12,400,000 — is  for  continued  program 
growth  in  the  38  programs  in  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  additional  amount  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  is  due 
to  an  estimated  increase  in  both  the  number  of  recipients  and  the  average  monthly 
payment  per  recipient;  the  rest  represents  primarily  an  estimated  increase  in 
the  amount  to  be  expended  for  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services,  of  which 
the  Federal  share  is  75  percent.  The  increase  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  is  due  primarily  to  the  continued  growth  in  the  number  of  re- 
cipients, many  of  whom  receive  small  money  payments  under  this  program  and 
medical  care  under  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  The  decrease 
in  old-age  assistance  is  attributable  entirely  to  an  estimated  decline  in  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  recipients. 
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Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appropriation 

1955 

$1, 438, 000, 000 

1.457.000.  000 

1.592.000.  000 

1. 850. 000.  000 

1,  974, 800, 000 
2, 043,  500, 000 

2. 190. 000.  000 

2,  501, 200, 000 
2,  893, 000, 000 
2,  900, 000, 000 

159,  600, 000 

2. 980.000. 000 

$1,438,000,000 

1.447. 000. 000 
1,  575, 000, 000 
1,  770,  600. 000 

1,  957,  960, 000 

2. 043. 000.  000 

2.177.000.  000 
2 2,  285, 800, 000 

2,  738,  300, 000 
2,  725. 000, 000 

$1, 438, 000, 000 

1. 450. 000.  000 
1,  575, 000, 000 
1,  770,  600, 000 

1,  957, 960, 000 
2, 037,  500, 000 

2. 177. 000.  000 

2,  501,200,000 
2,  738, 300, 000 
2,  725, 000, 000 

$1,438,000, 000 

1.447. 000. 000 

1.575.000.  000 

1,  770, 000. 000 

1. 957. 960. 000 
2, 037,  500, 000 

2.177. 000.  000 

2. 401.200. 000 

2,  738, 300, 000 
2,  725, 000, 000 

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

1960  - 

1961 

1962  i 

1963  3 

1964.  . 

1964  proposed  supplemental 

1965- 

1 Excludes  data  on  a supplemental  request  considered,  but  not  finally  enacted,  by  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

2 Additional  request  for  $215.4  million  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  after  House  action  on  original  appro- 
priation request  of  $2,285,800,000. 

3 Excludes  data  on  a supplemental  request  considered,  but  not  finally  enacted,  by  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

Note.— The  data  shown  include  supplemental  as  well  as  regular  estimates  and  appropriations.  In  some 
instances  when  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  regular  estimates  (either  by  Budget  Bureau  or  by  Con- 
gress) it  was  necessary  to  re-request  funds  in  supplemental  estimates.  This  occurred  in  fiscal  years  1958, 
1962,  1963,  and  1964,  and  for  these  years  the  re-request,  as  well  as  the  regular  request,  is  included  in  the  first 
column. 


Significant  Items  in  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Reports 


1964  SENATE  REPORT 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
1.  The  committee,  in  referring  to  the 
July  1963  report  on  the  review  of  eligi- 
bility in  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  indicated  it 
expected  the  Department  to  move 
ahead  expeditiously  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies and  abuses  found  in  this  pro- 
gram as  well  as  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  eliminate  any  ineligibles  that 
might  exist  in  any  of  the  programs. 


1.  Remedial  action  initiated  in- 
cludes : 

(1)  Requirement  that  there  be 
a redetermination  of  eligibility  of 
each  AFDC  case  in  every  State 
each  6 months,  effective  July  1, 
1963; 

(2)  Detailed  review  was  under- 
taken with  the  States  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  1963  study  with  the 
objective  of  improving  administra- 
tion wherever  called  for;  and 

(3)  A Federal  requirement  pre- 
scribing a new  system  for  State 
review  and  control  of  the  process 
and  validity  of  case  actions  by 
local  agencies  entitled  “Quality 
Control  of  Case  Action” — the  new 
system  has  been  in  effect  in  all 
AFDC  programs  since  November 
1963  and  is  to  be  initiated  in  the 
other  programs  during  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1964. 

More  detail  is  provided  on  these  meas- 
ures in  the  budget  justification  re- 
questing 1965  funds  for  “Salaries  and 
expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services.” 
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Bureau  of  Family  Services 


Program 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Change  in- 
crease (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Old-age  assistance  - 

$1,388,200, 000 
212,  900, 000 

974.300.000 
50,  900, 000 

276. 300. 000 
2, 000, 000 

$1,385, 900, 000 
249,400,000 
1, 016, 800, 000 
50, 200, 000 
297,  700, 000 
2, 000, 000 

-$2,300,000 
+36, 500, 000 
+42, 500, 000 
-700.000 
+21,400,000 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind  

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

Demonstration  projects  

Total  State  expenditures 

2,  904, 600, 000 
-22,211,334 

+2,211,334 
2,884, 600,000 

3, 002, 000, 000 
-22, 000, 000 

+97,400, 000 
+211,334 

-2,211,334 
+95,400,  000 

Less  collections  and  adjustments  during  year  

Plus  amount  of  1964  appropriation  used  to  complete  1963 
requirements  __  

Estimated  appropriation  requirements 

2, 980, 000, 000 

Introduction 

This  budget  request  is  for  grants  to  States  for  carrying  out  the  public  assist- 
ance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act : 

Title  I : Old-age  assistance ; medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

Title  IV : Aid  and  services  to  needy  families  with  children. 

Title  X : Aid  to  the  blind. 

Title  XIV : Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Title  XVI : Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  or  for  such  aid  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged. 

More  than  half  the  total  amount  requested  for  1965  is  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged;  about 
one-third  of  the  total  is  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children ; and  some- 
what more  than  a tenth  is  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  to  other  severely  disabled 
persons.  Of  the  increase  of  $95.4  million  in  1965  from  the  preceding  year,  more 
than  two-fifths  is  attributable  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  will  receive  assistance,  and  upward  of  one-fourth  represents  increases  in 
the  average  amounts  paid  to  recipients.  Growth  in  the  number  of  aged  persons 
who  will  receive  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  and  an  increase  in  the  child 
population  account  for  the  rise  in  number  of  recipients.  The  larger  average 
amounts  paid  to  recipients  reflect  both  cost-of-living  increases  and  improvements 
in  assistance  standards.  The  rest  of  the  increase  in  1965,  about  30  percent  of  the 
total,  is  attributable  to  larger  expenditures  for  the  costs  of  administration,  serv- 
ices, and  training  that  were  authorized  under  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962.  Under  these  amendments  the  Federal  share  of  costs  of  providing  defined 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  services  and  the  costs  of  in-service  training  for 
State  and  local  welfare  personnel  was  raised  from  50  to  75  percent.  The  larger 
Federal  expenditure  in  1965  reflects  primarily  the  progressive  development  of  the 
social  service  aspects  of  the  program  and  a corresponding  rise  in  the  proportion 
of  total  State  expenditures  of  which  the  Federal  share  is  75  percent 

A supplemental  request  of  $159.6  million  is  requested  in  1964.  The  amount 
included  in  the  regular  appropriation  for  1964  falls  short  of  meeting  the  States’ 
requests  for  funds,  which  reflect  program  trends  since  the  appropriation  was 
acted  upon. 

Increased  Federal  expenditures  under  the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962 
and  the  1960  amendments  relating  to  medical  care  for  the  aged  ( Kerr-Mills  legis- 
lation) are  reflected  in  the  appropriation  request  for  1965.  Jurisdictions  admin- 
istering public  assistance  programs  have  responded  as  stated  below  to  the  more 
important  optional  amendments : 

Exemption  of  earned  income  for  persons  aged  65  and  over  (first  $10  per  month 
plus  one-half  of  earnings  in  excess  up  to  total  earnings  of  $50)  : 22  jurisdictions 
are  implementing,  1 has  legislation  currently  pending. 

Social  services  provided  as  specified  to  warrant  75  percent  Federal  financial 
participation : All  but  three  States  are  expected  to  have  such  provisions  for  serv- 
ices in  effect  for  one  or  more  programs  by  the  end  of  1964. 

Combined  plan  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  (or  for  such  aid  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged)  : 17  jurisdictions  are  either  currently  operating 
under  this  title  or  plan  to  do  so  before  the  end  of  1964. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  unemployed  parent:  15  jurisdictions 
in  operation  and  1 additional  State  plans  to  begin  operation  in  February  1964. 
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Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  for  second  parent  when  both  are  in  the 
AFDO  and  one  is  incapacitated  or  unemployed : 40  jurisdictions  are  implementing 
this  provision. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged : 9 additional  jurisdictions  will  begin  operating 
this  program  during  1964  and  3 additional  States  plan  to  initiate  programs  in 
1965,  bringing  the  total  number  of  jurisdictions  with  programs  in  1965  to  41. 

Payments  to  or  on  Behalf  of  Recipients 


Old-age  assistance 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Change  from — 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Summary: 

Approved  plans: 

Title  I 

52 

37 

37 

-15 

None 

Title  XVI 

2 

17 

17 

+15 

None 

Recipients: 

Average  monthly  number  (in  thousands) 

2, 219. 7 

2, 177. 0 

2, 147.  0 

-42.7 

-30.0 

Rate  per  1,000  population  65  years  and  over  i. 
Average  monthly  payment  per  recipient 

126 

122 

118 

-4 

-4 

$75. 20 

$77. 35 

$78.35 

+$2. 15 

+$1.00 

Assistance  payments: 

Amounts  (in  millions) : 

Total 

$2,  003. 3 

$2, 020. 1 

$2.  018. 1 

+$16. 8 

— $2.  0 

Federal 

$1,  297.  2 

$1, 316.  9 

$1,311.8 

+$19.  7 

— $5. 1 

Percent  Federal.. , 

64.8 

65.2 

65.0 

+.4 

-.2 

i The  rate  in  June  1963  was  124 


Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  in  1965  is 
estimated  to  be  30,000  smaller  than  in  1964.  This  reduction  is  the  same  as  the 
estimated  decrease  between  1963  and  1964  exclusive  of  transfers  to  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged. 

Average  monthly  payment. — The  increase  of  $1  in  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment per  recipient  between  1964  and  1965  represents  the  estimated  year-to-year 
change  that  reflects  higher  assistance  standards  in  some  States  as  a result  of 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  medical  services  provided  or  raising  payments  to 
recipients  because  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Change  from — 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Summary: 

Approved  plans: 

Title  I 

28 

24 

27 

-4 

+3 

Title  XVI 

1 

14 

14 

+13 

None 

Number  of  different  recipients  during  year  (in 
thousands). 

338.2 

452.6 

523.1 

+114.4 

+70.5 

Average  annual  payment  per  recipient. 

$855 

$863 

$863 

+$8 

None 

Assistance  payments: 

Amounts  (in  millions)  : 

Total 

$289.2 

$390.6 

$451. 4 

+$101.4 

+$60.8 

Federal 

$147.4 

$201. 1 

$235,  2 

+$53.7 

+$34. 1 

Percent  Federal 

51.0 

51.5 

52.1 

+0.5 

+0.6 

Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — The  estimates  of  the  number  of  recipients  for  1964  and 
1965  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  State  agencies  in  August  1963  in 
response  to  a specific  inquiry  from  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services.  Of  the  total 
increase  between  1964  and  1965  of  70,500  in  the  number  of  different  persons 
whose  medical  bills  will  be  paid  under  the  program,  about  seven-tenths  occurs  in 
the  3 States  that  plan  to  initiate  programs  in  1965.  These  States  are  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Average  annual  payment  per  recipient. — The  annual  payment  of  $863  per  re- 
cipient in  both  1964  and  1965  is  based  on  the  States’  replies  of  August  1963  to  a 
specific  inquiry  from  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services.  The  average  for  1963  was 
$855  per  different  person  for  whom  medical  bills  were  paid  at  some  time  during 
the  year. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Change  from— 

1963-64 

1964-65 

.Summary: 

Approved  plans 

54 

54 

54 

None 

None 

Recipients  (in  thousands) : 

Average  monthly  number  of  families 

950.0 

967.5 

984.5 

+17.5 

+17.0 

Average  monthly  number  of  persons 

3,834.3 

3, 957.  0 

4,026.6 

+122.  7 

+69.6 

Average  monthly  number  of  children 

2, 895.  7 

2, 960.  6 

3, 012.  6 

+64.9 

+52.0 

Rate  per  1,000  population  under  18  years  1... 

42 

42 

42 

None 

None 

Average  monthly  payment: 

$129.00 

$131.45 

+$3. 90 

+$2.45 

Per  family 

$125. 10 

Per  person - 

$31.00 

$31.  55 

$32. 15 

+$0.  55 

+$0.60 

Assistance  payments: 

Amounts  (in  millions): 

Total 

$1,425.9 

$1,497.6 

$1, 552.  7 

+$71.  7 

+$55. 1 

Federal 

$827. 0 

$858.  5 

$880.  5 

+$31.5 

+$22.0 

Percent  Federal 

58.0 

57.3 

56.7 

-.7 

-.6 

i Rate  for  June  1963  was  42. 


Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — As  compared  with  1964,  the  estimated  monthly  number 
of  recipients — children  and  needy  adults  caring  for  them — is  larger  by  69,600, 
or  1.8  percent.  This  increase  represents  the  net  effect  of  (1)  a rise  of  75,000 
in  the  number  of  recipients  exclusive  of  the  unemployment  segment  as  a result 
of  the  growth  in  the  child  population,  (2)  an  increase  of  45,000  persons  because 
of  expansion  in  the  unemployment  segment  of  the  program  in  the  3 States 
(California,  Kansas,  and  Washington)  that  will  extend  their  programs  during 
1964  to  include  children  in  need  because  of  the  unemployment  of  a parent,  and 
(3)  a decrease  of  50,400  persons  below  what  the  number  would  otherwise  have 
been,  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the  rate 
tof  ineligibility,  as  revealed  by  the  special  review  early  in  1963,  will  have  been 
reduced  by  about  one-half,  as  a result  of  improved  administrative  procedures 
and  controls. 

Average  monthly  payment. — As  compared  with  1964,  the  estimated  average 
monthly  payment  is  larger  by  $2.45  per  family,  or  60  cents  per  person.  These 
increases  reflect  primarily  the  estimated  yearly  increase  as  a result  of  rising 
living  costs  and  higher  assistance  standards  in  some  States  that  try  to  meet 
need  more  nearly  adequately. 

Aid  to  the  blind 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Change  from — 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Summary: 

Approved  plans  $ 

Title  X 

52 

37 

37 

-15 

None 

Title  XVI____ 

2 

17 

17 

+15 

None 

Average  monthly  number  of  recipients  (in  thou- 
sands)  

99.4 

97.0 

95.0 

-2.4 

-2.0 

Average  monthly  payment 

$79.  65 

$82.  55 

$83.  60 

+$2. 90 

+$1. 05 

Assistance  payments: 

Amounts  (in  millions): 
Total_  _ 

$95.0 

$45.5 

$96.1 

$46.8 

$95.3 

$46.2 

+$1.1 

+$1.3 

—$0.8 

Federal 

-$0.6 

Percent  Federal. 

47.9 

48.7 

48.5 

+.8 

-.2 
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Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — As  compared  with  1964,  the  monthly  number  of  recip- 
ients is  smaller  by  2,000,  or  2.1  percent.  This  decline  is  in  keeping  with  normal 
program  trends. 

Average  monthly  payments. — It  is  estimated  that  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment per  recipient  will  rise  between  1964  and  1965  by  $1.05.  This  estimated  an- 
nual increase  will  result  from  higher  assistance  standards  in  some  States  that 
will  raise  payments  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Change  from— 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Summary: 

Approved  plans: 

Title  XIV 

50 

36 

36 

-14 

None 

Title  XVI.. 

2 

17 

17 

+15 

None 

Recipients: 

Average  monthly  number,  (in  thousands) 

438.3 

476.0 

506.0 

+37.7 

+30.0 

Rate  per  1,000  population  aged  18  to  64  L . 

4.3 

4.7 

4.9 

+•  4 

+•  2 

Average  monthly  payment  per  recipient.. 

$73. 60 

$76.  05 

$77. 05 

+$2.  45 

+$1.  00 

Assistance  payments: 

Amounts  (in  millions) : 

Total..: 

$387. 1 

$434.  3 

$467.  7 

+$47.2 

+$33.4 

Federal 

$217.  5 

$248. 1 

$265.  7 

+$30.6 

+$17.6 

Percent  Federal 

56.2 

57.1 

56.8 

+.9 

-.3 

1 The  rate  in  June  1963  was  4.5, 


Basis  for  estimate 

Number  of  recipients. — As  compared  with  1964,  the  monthly  number  of  recip- 
ients will  be  greater  in  1965  by  30,000,  or  6.3  percent.  This  projected  increase 
is  based  on  recent  program  trends,  excluding  the  one-time  transfer  of  recipients 
from  old-age  assistance  to  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  for  medical  care,  and 
to  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  a small  cash  payment. 

Average  monthly  payment. — The  estimated  average  monthly  payment  in  1965 
is  larger  than  in  1964  by  $1.  This  amount  is  the  estimated  year-to-year  increase 
that  is  the  result  of  higher  assistance  standards  in  some  States  that  will  raise 
payments  to  recipients  primarily  because  of  a rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  medical  services  provided  under  the  program. 

COSTS  OP  ADMINISTRATION,  SERVICES,  AND  TRAINING 

The  total  amount  to  be  expended  by  State  and  local  agencies  in  1965  for 
administration,  services  and  training  is  estimated  'at  $456,700,000,  of  which 
the  Federal  share  is  estimated  at  $260,600,000,  or  57.1  percent.  These  esti- 
mates represent  an  increase  of  $36.9  million  in  the  total  amount  and  increases 
of  $29.4  million  and  $7.5  million  in  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  shares  from 
the  estimated  amounts  for  1964.  Detail  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training 


[In  millions] 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Amount 

Change 
from  1963 

Amount 

Change 
from  1964 

Program: 

1.  OAA 

2.  MAA 

3.  AFDC 

4.  AB 

5.  APTD 

Total 

Amount  subject  to  75  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation: 

Total 

Social  services..  

Training 

Amount  subject  in  part  to  50  percent 
Federal  financial  participation 

Total 

75  percent  share 

$124.9 

18.8 

174.5 

8.9 

45.7 

Total  expenditures  (Federal  and  State) 

$132.  7 
21.9 
205.  0 
8.4 
51.8 

+$7.8 

+3.1 

+30.5 

-.5 

+6.1 

$133. 2 
25.8 
232.1 
8.2 
57.4 

+$0.5 

+3.9 

+27.1 

-.2 

+5.6 

372.8 

419.8 

+47.0 

456.7 

+36.9 

40.0 

90.0 

+50.0 

134.1 

+44.1 

36.7 

3.3 

84.4 

5.6 

+47.  7 
+2.3 

126.1 

8.0 

+41.  7 
+2.4 

i 332.  8 
194.3 

1329.8 

-3.0 

i 322.  6 

-7.2 

Federal  share 

231.2 

+36.9 

260.6 

+29.4 

30.0 

67.7 

+37.7 

100.  7 

+33.0 

Social  services 

Training  

50  percent  share 

27.5 

2.5 

63.4 

4.3 

+35.9 

+1.8 

94.6 
6. 1 

+31.2 

+1.8 

164.3 

163.5 

-.8 

159.9 

-3.6 

1 Expenditures  not  subject  to  Federal  financial  participation  amounted  to  $4,200,000  in  1963  and  $2,800,000 
in  each  of  1964  and  1965. 


The  largest  increase  in  total  expenditures  from  1964  to  1965  is  estimated  to 
occur  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  the  program  on  which  most 
States  are  concentrating  initially  in  the  progressive  implementation  of  the  1962 
amendments  relating  to  social  services.  Consonant  with  the  concept  of  pro- 
gressive implementation  of  these  amendments,  the  proportion  of  total  expendi- 
tures subject  to  the  higher  rate  of  Federal  financial  participation  is  estimated 
to  increase  from  a little  more  than  a fifth  of  the  total  estimated  for  1964  ($90 
million  of  the  total  of  $419.8  million)  to  about  three-tenths  of  the  total  estimated 
for  1965  ($134.1  million  of  $456.7  million) . 

It  is  estimated  that  total  expenditures  subject  to  50  percent  Federal  participa- 
tion will  decline  by  $7.2  million  between  1964  and  1965.  This  decrease  represents 
the  net  effect  of  a drop  in  part  of  the  costs  subject  to  50  percent  Federal  sharing 
and  a smaller  increase  in  the  rest  of  such  expenditures.  Some  salary  costs  that 
were  subject  to  50  percent  Federal  financial  participation  in  19(M.  for  example, 
will  move  to  the  75  percent  rate  in  1965,  as  caseloads  are  lowered  and  additional 
social  services  are  provided.  This  reduction  in  part  of  the  costs  subject  to  50 
percent  Federal  sharing  will  be  partly  offset,  however,  by  a rise  in  other  expenses 
subject  to  50  percent  Federal  participation.  Expenditures  for  space,  equipment, 
etc.,  will  go  up  in  1965,  partly  because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 
Staff  training 

In  order  to  train  staff  to  provide  the  social  services  defined  by  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  or  prevent  dependency,  the  Federal  share  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
State  operated  in-service  training  programs  and  payments  for  educational  leave 
granted  to  the  staff  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  carried  on  as  a part  of 
regular  administration  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  was  raised  from 
50  percent  to  75  percent  effective  September  1,  1962.  In  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965,  Federal  sharing  in  staff  training  at  75  percent  will  be  available  to  only 
those  States  that  have  approved  plans  for  providing  the  social  services  prescribed 
30-012—64 — pt.  1 54 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  for  staff  training.  States 
that  do  not  have  approved  plans  for  providing  the  prescribed  social  services  will 
receive  a Federal  share  of  50  percent  for  staff  training.  By  the  end  of  1964  all 
but  three  States  are  expected  to  have  approved  plans  for  providing  social  services 
subject  to  75  percent  Federal  financial  participation  under  one  or  more  programs. 
In  1965  it  is  anticipated  that  all  States  will  have  such  plans.  Of  the  estimated 
total  expenditure  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  in  1965  of  $8  million  for 
staff  training,  about  $5  million  is  for  educational  leave  and  the  balance  will  be 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  staff  engaged  in  staff  development  and  for  training 
sessions  sponsored  or  conducted  by  State  public  welfare  agencies. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  added  a new  section  1115  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  providing  for  Federal  recognition  of,  and  financial  participa- 
tion in,  demonstration  projects  in  the  public  assistance  programs.  This  authority 
provides  a new  and  flexible  approach  designed  to  encourage  States  and  localities 
to  explore  and  experiment  with  fresh  and  original  methods  of  promoting  the 
objectives  of  the  public  assistance  titles ; i.e.,  to  strengthen  family  life  and  to 
offer  constructive  help  to  individuals  and  families  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  self- 
support  or  self-care.  Procedures,  therefore,  provide  that  demonstration  projects 
to  be  approved  must  bear  a clear  relationship  to  these  objectives,  should  be  ex- 
pected to  extend  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  have  the  potential  for  wider  appli- 
cation. They  may  involve  experimentation  with  methods  of  granting  assistance, 
providing  social  services,  in-service  training  or  education,  administering  or  orga- 
nizing public  assistance  programs,  establishing  community  work  and  training 
programs,  and  dealing  with  the  problems  of  unemployed  families,  and  similar 
matters.  They  may  relate  to  one  aspect  of  the  public  welfare  programs  in  a 
single  county  or  have  substantially  wider  scope. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  section  1115  provides  for  (1)  waiver  of  compli- 
ance with  any  plan  requirement  which  would  prevent  the  implementation  of 
potentially  constructive  demonstration  projects,  without  affecting  conformity  of 
the  State’s  plan;  and  (2)  Federal  financial  participation,  under  the  regular 
matching  formula,  in  the  costs  of  a project  which  would  not  otherwise  be  in- 
cluded as  public  assistance  expenditures  and  which  are  not  included  as  part  of 
the  costs  of  a project  under  section  1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Cooperative 
Research  and  Demonstration  Projects).  Special  Federal  project  funds  of  $2 
million  were  authorized  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963  for  a period  of  5 years 
(through  June  30,  1967)  to  meet  costs  of  a limited  number  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  are  not  otherwise  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Policies, 
procedures,  application  forms,  etc.,  were  not  available  in  time  for  any  of  these 
special  funds  to  be  expended  in  1963 ; there  were,  however,  a number  of  projects 
in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  action  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  $2  million  for  special  financing  of  demonstration 
projects  will  be  required  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Note. — Opening  statement  will  include  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  projects 
'that  have  been  approved. 
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Table  1. — Public  assistance:  Estimated  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures 
and  the  Federal  share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Category- 


Total. . 

Old-age  assistance 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 

disabled 

Demonstration  projects 


Total 

Old-age  assistance 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled 


Total- 

Old-age  assistance 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren  — 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled 


Demonstration  projects. 


Fiscal  year  1964  estimate 

Fiscal  year  1965  estimate 

Total 

Federal  share 

Total 

Federal  share 

Total  amount  for  assistance,  administration,  services,  and 
training;  and  demonstration  projects 

$4,  860, 500, 000 

i $2, 904, 600, 000 

$5, 043,900,000 

2 $3, 002, 000, 000 

2. 152. 800. 000 
412,  500, 000 

1. 702.600.000 
104,  500, 000 

1, 388, 200, 000 

212. 900. 000 

974. 300. 000 
50,900, 000 

2, 151, 300, 000 

477. 200. 000 
1,784,  800, 000 

103. 500. 000 

1. 385.900.000 
249,400,000 

1. 016. 800.000 
50, 200, 000 

486,100,000 
2, 000, 000 

276,300,000 

2,000,000 

525, 100, 000 
2, 000,000 

297,  700, 000 
2, 000,000 

Amount  for  assistance 

$4,438,700,000 

$2,671,400,000 

$4,  585,  200, 000 

$2, 739,  400, 000 

2, 020, 100, 000 
390,  600, 000 
1, 497, 600, 000 
96, 100,000 

1, 316, 900, 000 
201, 100, 000 
858, 500, 000 
46, 800, 000 

2, 018, 100, 000 
451,400,000 
1,552,700,000 
95,300,000 

1,311,800,000 

235. 200. 000 

880.500.000 
46,200,000 

434,300,000 

248, 100, 000 

467,  700, 000 

265,700,000 

Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training 

$419, 800, 000 

$231, 200, 000 

$456,700,000 

$260,600,000 

132, 700, 000 
21,900, 000 

71, 300, 000 
11,  800, 000 

133,  200,  000 
25, 800, 000 

74, 100, 000 
14,  200, 000 

205,000, 000 
8, 400,  000 

115,  800, 000 
4, 100, 000 

232, 100, 000 
8,  200, 000 

136, 300, 000 
4, 000,  000 

51, 800, 000 

28, 200, 000 

57,400, 000 

32,000, 000 

Amount  for  demonstration  projects 

$2, 000, 000 

$2, 000, 000 

$2, 000,  000 

$2, 000,000 

1 The  Federal  share  includes:  The  1964  regular  appropriation  of  $2,725,000,000  plus  a proposed  supplemental 
•of  $159,600,000  totaling  $2,884,600,000;  minus  $2,211,334  used  for  the  1964  appropriation  to  complete  1963 
requirements;  plus  $22,211,334  from  collections  and  adjustments,  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  States 
during  the  year. 

2 The  Federal  share  includes:  $2,980,000,000  from  the  appropriation  request  and  $22,000,000  from  collections 
and  adjustments,  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  States  during  the  year. 
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Table  2. — Old-age  assistance:  Estimates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures 
for  assistance  payments  and  for  administration,  services  and  training,  and  the 
Federal  share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1966 


Fiscal  year  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (-) 

1964 

1965 

1.  Amount  for  assistance  and  for  administration,  serv- 
ices, and  training: 

Total 

$2, 152, 800, 000 
$1, 388, 200, 000 

$2, 020, 100, 000 

$1,316,900, 000 
65.2 

$132,  700, 000 
$71, 300, 000 
2, 177, 000 
$77. 35 

$2, 151, 300, 000 
$1, 385, 900, 000 

$2, 018, 100, 000 

$1,311,800, 000 
65 

$133, 200, 000 
$74, 100, 000 
2, 147, 000 
$78. 35 

-$1, 500, 000 
— $2, 300, 000 

— $2, 000, 000 

— $5, 100, 000 

Federal  share 

2.  Amount  for  assistance  payments: 

Total  

Federal  share: 

Amount  

Percent - 

3.  Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training: 

Total  _ 

+$500,000 
+$2, 800, 000 
-30, 000 
+$1.  00 

Federal  share 

4.  Average  monthly  number  of  recipients ._. 

5.  Average  monthly  payment 

Table  3.— Medical  assistance  for  the  aged:  Estimates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
expenditures  for  assistance  payments  and  for  administration,  services,  and  training, 
and  the  Federal  share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal  year  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

1964 

1965 

1.  Amount  for  assistance  and  for  administration, 
services,  and  training: 

Total.  - 

$412, 500, 000 
$212, 900,  000 

$390,  600,  000 

$201, 100, 000 
51.5 

$21, 900,  000 
$11,  800, 000 
452,  600 

$863 

$477, 200,000 
$249,  400, 000 

$451, 400, 000 

$235, 200, 000 
52.1 

$25, 800, 000 
$14,  200, 000 
523, 100 

$863 

+$64,  700, 000 
+$36, 500, 000 

+$60, 800, 000 

+$34, 100, 000 

Federal  share 

2.  Amount  for  assistance  payments: 

Total  __  

Federal  share: 

Amount 

Percent 

3.  Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training: 

Total  - 

+$3,9C0,-000 
+$2,  4CO*000 
+70, 500 

Federal  share.  

4.  Number  of  recipients  during  year . . 

5.  Average  payment  per  recipient  on  whose  behalf  pay- 

ments are  made  . __  

Table  4. — Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children:  Estimates  of  Federal,  State, 

and  local  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  and  for  administration,  services, 
and  training,  and  the  Federal  share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal  year  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 

1964 

1965 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Amount  for  assistance  and  for  administration,  serv- 
ices, and  training: 

Total 

$1,702, 600,000 

$1,784,800,000 

+$82, 200, 000 

Federal  share 

$974, 300,000 

$1,016, 800,000 

+$42, 500, 000 

2.  Amount  for  assistance  payments: 

Total 

$1,497,600,000 

$1,552,700,000 

+$55,100,000 

Federal  share: 

Amount -- 

$858, 500, 000 

$880, 500, 000 

+$22,000, 000 

Percent  . 

57.3 

56.7 

3.  Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training: 
Total.. . 

$205, 000, 000 

$232, 100, 000 

+$27,100,000 

Federal  share...-. 

$115,800, 000 

$136, 300, 000 

+$20, 500, 000 

4.  Average  monthly  number  of  recipients: 

Families . _ ...  -.  

967, 500 

984, 500 

+17, 000 

Children.  ------  ...  ...  - -- 

2, 960, 600 

3, 012, 600 

+52,000 

Persons.. . . . . . ...  ___  

3, 957, 000 

4, 026, 600 

+69,600 

5.  Average  monthly  payment: 

$131. 45 

+$2. 45 

Per  family ... 

$129. 00 

Per  person.. — ...  

$31.  55 

$32.15 

+$0.  60 
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Table  5. — Aid  to  the  blind:  Estimates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  for 
assistance  payments  and  for  administration,  sendees,  and  training,  and  the  Federal 
share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal  year  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 

1964 

1965 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Amount  for  assistance  and  for  administration,  serv- 
ices, and  training: 

Total  . 

$104, 500, 000 
$50, 900,000 

$96, 100, 000 

$103,  500,000 
$50, 200, 000 

$95, 300, 000 

$46,200,000 

48.5 

-$1,000,000 
-$700, 000 

-$800,000 

-$600,000 

Federal  share 

2.  Amount  for  assistance  payments: 

Total 

Federal  share: 

Amount. 

$46,  800, 000 
48.7 

Percent - _ 

3.  Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training: 

Total 

Federal  share 

4.  Average  monthly  number  of  recipients — 

$8, 400,000 
$4, 100, 000 
97. 000 

$8, 200, 000 
$4, 000, 000 
95, 000 
$83.  60 

-$200,000 
-$100, 000 
-2. 000 

5.  Average  monthly  payment 

$82.  55 

+$1.05 

Table  6. — Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled:  Estimates  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  and  for  administration , 
sendees,  and  training,  and  the  Federal  share  thereof,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 


Fiscal  year  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1964 

1965 

1.  Amount  for  assistance  and  for  administration,  services,  and 
training: 

Total __ _ 

$486, 100, 000 
$276, 300, 000 

$434,  300, 000 

$248, 100, 000 
57.1 

$51, 800, 000 
$28, 200, 000 
476, 000 
$76.  05 

$525, 100, 000 
$297,  700, 000 

$467,700,000 

$265,  700, 000 
56.8 

$57,400,000 
$32,  000, 000 
506, 000 
$77.  05 

+$39, 000, 000 
+$21, 400, 000 

+$33,400, 000 

+$17, 600, 000 

Federal  share _ __  

2.  Amount  for  assistance  payments: 

Total 

Federal  share: 

Amount 

Percent  ..  _ ____ 

3.  Amount  for  administration,  services,  and  training: 

Total 

+$5, 600,  000 
+$3, 800,  000 
+30, 000 
+$1.  00 

Federal  share __  . ______  

4.  Average  monthly  number  of  recipients.  

5.  Average  monthly  payment 

Attachment  1 


Title  XVI. — Estimated  amount  of  Federal  grants  to  be  made  under  this  title,  com- 
bined single  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  or  disabled,  or  for  such  aid  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  1 

[In  millions] 


1964 

1965 

Payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  recipents: 

Old-age  assistance  

$285. 8 
72.6 

$284. 8 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

77.3 

Aid  to  the  blind 

9.8 

9.6 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

78.6 

84.0 

Total  . _ . . ... 

446.8 

455.7 

Cost  of  administration,  services  and  training: 

Old-age  assistance.  

18.8 

19.5 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  

4.8 

5.2 

Aid  to  the  blind 

1.0 

1.0 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  toally  disabled 

10.8 

12.2 

Total 

35.4 

37.9 

1 As  an  alternative  to  separate  plans  for  each  program,  States  may  receive  grants  under  a combined  single 
plan  for  the  adult  assistance  programs,  that  is,  old-age  assistance, medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  15  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
have  plans  approved  under  title  XVI  in  1964  and  1965.  The  estimated  amounts  to  be  expended  for  the  4 
types  of  assistance  under  these  plans  are  shown  in  the  table  above.  These  amounts  are  included  in  the  totals 
for  the  individual  programs  shown  in  the  tables  on  the  preceding  pages. 
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BACKGROUND  STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST  FOR  1964 

The  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  requires  Federal  matching  of  a specified 
portion  of  State  expenditures  for  public  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  various 
formulas  prescribed  in  the  Act.  These  expenditures  are  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  recipients  on  State  rolls  and  to  the  average  monthly  payment  made  to 
or  on  behalf  of  these  recipients.  The  Federal  contributions  to  the  States  for 
public  assistance  are  mandatory  and  admit  of  no  administrative  discretion. 

Based  on  recent  program  trends  and  estimates  submitted  by  the  States,  it  now 
appears  that  the  appropriation  of  $2,725  million  for  1964  will  fall  short  of  meeting 
the  States’  requirements  by  $158,600,000,  distributed  by  program  as  shown  in  the 
table  below.  In  addition,  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  1964,  $2,211,334  was 
used  to  complete  the  States’  requirements  for  1963 ; this  amount  was  not  included 
in  the  estimate  on  which  the  1964  appropriation  was  based.  The  supplemental 
amount  requested  to  cover  these  two  items  has  been  reduced  by  $1,211,334,  which 
represents  an  estimated  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  collections  and  adjust- 
ments above  the  amount  shown  in  the  request  on  which  the  1964  appropriation 
was  based.  The  net  amount  of  the  supplement  is  thus  $159,600,000. 


Increases : 

Payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  recipients : 

Old-age  assistance $26,  600,  000 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 32, 900,  000 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 64,  700,  000 

Aid  to  the  blind 3,  900,  000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 16,  700,  000 


Subtotal 144,800,000 


Cost  of  administration,  services,  and  training : 

Old-age  assistance 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 1, 500, 000 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 11,  800, 000 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 500,  000 


Subtotal 13,800,000 


Total  increases 158, 600,  000 


Add  amount  from  1964  appropriation  used  to  complete  1963 

requirements 2,  211,  334 

Increase  in  collections  and  adjustments — 1, 211, 334 


Net  increase 159,600,000 


FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1963  1 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  REPATRIATED  U.S.  NATIONALS 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 

Appropriation : 


1964  $467,000 

1965  310,  000 


Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Mentally  ill _ . . . ___ 

$273, 200 
164, 800 

$310, 000 

+$36, 800 
-164, 800 

Others  (repatriates  other  than  the  mentally  ill) 

Total  obligations . __ 

438, 000 
29,000 

310,000 

-128, 000 
-29, 000 

Unobligated  balance,  reserve . ___ 

Total,  obligations  and  balance 

467,  000 

310,000 

-157,  000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

25  Other  services _ _ 

$273, 200 
164, 800 

$310,000 

+$36, 800 
-164, 800 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total,  obligations  by  object 

438, 000 

310, 000 

-128, 000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $467,  000 

Unobligated  balance,  reserve —29,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 438,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations. 310,  000 


Total  change —128,  000 


Increase : 

Program  increase : 

For  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  and  in  hospital  rates 

for  mentally  ill  repatriates  (total  increase) 36,800 

Decrease:  Expiration  of  legislation  (repatriates  other  than  mentally 

ill),  sec.  1113  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended —164,  800 


Total  net  change  requested : —128,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGE 

The  increase  of  $36,800  is  primarily  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  men- 
tally ill  caseload  from  100  in  1964  to  112  in  1965. 

The  decrease  of  $164,800  relates  to  the  expiration  of  section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  June  30,  1964.  This  section  authorizes  temporary  assistance, 
within  the  United  States,  to  needy  citizens  and  their  dependents  who  are  re- 
turned or  brought  back  to  this  country  because  of  destitution,  illness,  war,  threat 
of  war,  invasion,  or  similar  crisis.  Funds  for  this  program  will  be  requested  at 
a later  date. 
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Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

$939, 000 

$764, 000 

$764, 000 

$764, 000 

875,  000 

467, 000 

467, 000 

467,000 

500. 000 

310. 000 

467, 000 

467, 000 

467, 000 

1 2 appropriations  were  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1962  under  titles  (1)  “Hospitalization  and  Services  for  Repa- 
triated Mentally  111  Americans”  and  (2)  “Assistance  for  U.S.  Citizens  Returned  From  Foreign  Countries.” 
Provision  was  made  in  the  appropriation  language  of  the  latter  for  merger  of  the  2 accounts. 

2 Excludes  data  on  a supplemental  request  considered,  but  not  finally  enacted,  by  the  2d  sess.  of  the 
87th  Cong. 

Justification  on  Program 


INTRODUCTION 


Public  Law  86-571,  approved  July  5,  1960,  provides  for  the  reception  and  hos- 
pitalization in  the  United  States  of  repatriated  mentally  ill  American  nationals. 
Administration  of  the  law  includes  assuming  responsibility  for  such  persons  after 
they  are  brought  to  a port  of  entry ; providing  for  temporary  care  or  treatment, 
either  in  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  in 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  hospitals  and  agencies,  depending  upon  the 
best  interest  of  the  patient ; arranging  for  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  of 
legal  residence  or  domicile  of  the  person  concerned,  or  for  his  family,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  him ; providing  long-term  care  and  treatment  when  indicated ; 
and  observing  certain  procedural  protections  to  safeguard  the  patient’s  rights. 

Section  1113  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  provision  of  temporary  assistance,  within  the  United  States, 
to  needy  citizens  and  their  dependents  who  are  identified  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  having  returned,  or  been  brought  back,  to  this  country  because  of  destitu- 
tion, illness,  war,  threat  of  war,  invasion,  or  similar  crisis.  The  authorization  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  for  these  individuals,  however,  is  limited  to  June 
30,  1964;  therefore  funds  for  this  expiring  legislation  are  not  included  in  this 
request. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  the  justification  summarizes  cost  data  for  both  segments 
of  the  program  for  1963  and  1964,  along  with  1965  costs  for  the  mentally  ill  seg- 
ment. For  1965,  an  appropriation  of  $310,000  for  care  of  the  mentally  ill  is  re- 
quested. This  is  an  increase  of  $36,800  over  the  costs  for  the  mentally  ill  portion 
of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Explanation  of  requirements  follows : 
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Justification  by  Activity 


1.  Mentally  ill 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 

Other  services  (total,  mentally  ill) _ _ 

$232, 020 

$273, 200 

$310, 000 

+$36,  800 

Summary: 

A.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

1.  Carryover  cases. 

58 

52 

50 

-2 

(a)  Patient-years  of  care 

48.8 

43.3 

40.8 

-2.5 

2.  New  cases 

5 

8 

11 

+3 

(a)  Patient-years  of  care 

4.2 

6.6 

9.2 

+2.6 

3.  Average  months  of  care  per  patient _ 

4.  Average  daily  rate 

10 

$10.  30 

10 

$11.  38 

10 

$11.  97 

+$0.  59 

5.  Cost 

$198, 965 

$207, 800 

$218,  500 

+$10,  700 

B.  Other  hospitals: 

1.  Carryover  cases 

5 

10 

15 

+5 

(a)  Patient-years  of  care 

3.6 

7.7 

9.5 

+1.8 

(6)  Average  months  of  care  per 
patient 

8.6 

9.2 

7.6 

-1.6 

(c)  Average  daily  rate 

$8 

$9 

$10 

+$1.  00 

(d)  Cost.. 

$10, 357 

$25, 600 

$34,  600 

+$9, 000 

2.  New  cases ...  

20 

30 

36 

6 

(a)  Patient  years  of  care 

3.4 

5.9 

8 

+2.1 

(b)  Average  months  of  care  per 
patient . 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

+.3 

(c)  Average  daily  rate 

$17 

$18 

$19 

+$1 

(d)  Cost  

$21,883 

$38,  800 

$55, 400 

+$16, 600 

3.  Total  cost 

$32,  240 

$64, 400 

$90, 000 

+$25, 600 

C.  Transportation/other  services 

$815 

$1,  000 

$1,  500 

+$500 

Summary  cost: 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

$198,  965 

$207, 800 

$218,  500 

+$10,  700 

Other  hospitals 

32, 240 

64, 400 

90, 000 

+25,  600 

M iscellaneous 

815 

1,000 

1,500 

+500 

Total  cost 

232, 020 

273, 200 

310,  000 

+36,  800 

Summary  of  cases: 

Total  carryover  cases 

63 

62 

65 

+3 

Total  new  cases 

25 

38 

47 

+9 

Total  cases 

88 

100 

112 

+12 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  25  new  mentally  ill  repatriates  who  required 
hospitalization  under  this  program  as  compared  to  17  in  fiscal  year  1962.  For 
fiscal  year  1964,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  38  new  patients  and  that  for  1965, 
there  will  be  47.  The  principal  reason  for  estimating  increases  in  1964  and  1965 
is  that  the  number  of  mentally  ill  referrals  by  the  State  Department  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1963,  27  mentally  ill 
referrals  were  made  by  the  State  Department  and  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year  there  were  37  referrals,  an  increase  of  27  percent. 

Of  the  25  new  hospital  cases  in  fiscal  year  1963,  5 were  admitted  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hosiptal  and  20  were  admitted  to  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  hospitals. 
For  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  admissions  to  both  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  to  other  hospitals  will  increase  above  1963  levels  as  a result 
of  the  current  trend  of  increase  in  referrals  by  the  State  Department. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL  CASES 

At  the  beginning  of  1963,  there  were  58  mentally  ill  repatriates  in  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  under  this  program.  During  the  year,  there  were  six  deaths,  five 
discharges  and  five  new  admissions.  A total  of  53  patient-years  of  care  were 
required  in  1963,  resulting  in  an  average  of  about  10  months  of  care  for  each 
patient  hospitalized.  At  an  average  daily  rate  of  $10.30,  total  costs  for  patients 
in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  1963  were  $198,965. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964.  there  were  52  patients  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  under  this  program,  most  of  whom  will  require  care  throughout  the 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1964,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  eight  new  admissions 
and  six  separations.  Assuming  an  average  of  10  months  care  per  patient  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  the  same  as  1963,  it  is  estimated  that  50  patient-years  of  care 
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will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1964.  At  a cost  of  $11.38  per  day,  it  is  estimated 
that  $207,800  will  be  required  for  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  during 
fiscal  year  1964. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  50  patients 
in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  under  this  program,  the  majority  of  whom  will  re- 
quire care  for  the  entire  year.  It  is  estimated  that  11  new  cases  will  be  admitted 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Assuming  an  average  of  10  months  of  care  per  patient 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  based  on  past  experience,  it  is  estimated  that  a total  of  50 
patient-years  will  be  required.  At  a cost  of  $11.97  per  day,  it  is  estimated  that 
$218,500  will  be  required  for  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  during  fiscal 
year  1965. 

CASES  AT  OTHER  HOSPITALS 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  five  patients  in  Federal,  State, 
or  local  hospitals  under  this  program.  During  the  year,  20  new  patients  were 
admitted  and  15  were  discharged  making  a total  of  10  patients  in  care  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  estimated  that  30  new  patients  will  be  ad- 
mitted and  that  25  will  be  discharged  during  1964,  making  a total  of  15  in  care 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965.  During  fiscal  year  1965,  it  is  estimated  that 
36  patients  will  be  admitted  and  that  32  will  be  discharged. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  in  the  caseload  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next  require  longtime  care,  resulting  in  a higher  average  number  of  months 
of  care  per  person  for  this  category  of  cases  than  is  required  for  new  admissions 
during  the  year.  A decrease  is  estimated  in  length  of  stay  for  carryover  cases 
in  1965,  however,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  most  seriously  mentally  deteriorated 
persons  have  already  been  returned  to  the  United  States  and  that  the  cases 
now  being  received  are  apt  to  require  shorter  periods  of  hospitalization.  Most 
of  the  new  admissions  must  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  higher  priced  hospitals 
until  a decision  is  made  on  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  increases  in  hospital  rates  are  based  on  trends  in  rates  for  this  type 
of  case. 

In  addition  to  hospitalization,  mentally  ill  repatriates  require  transportation, 
attendant  services  if  they  are  transferred  between  hospitals  and  attendant  serv- 
ices from  ports  of  entry.  In  1963,  these  costs  were  $815.  For  1964,  it  is  esti- 
mated $1,000  will  be  required  for  transportation  and  other  services,  and  in  1965, 
$1,500  is  estimated. 


Summary  of  requirements  for  1963 , 1964,  and  1965 


Repatriate  categories 

1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

I.  Mentally  ill: 

(1)  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

$198, 965 
32, 240 
815 

$207,800 
64, 400 
1,000 

$218, 500 
90, 000 
1,500 

+$10,700 
+25, 600 
+500 

(2)  Other  hospital : 

(3)  Miscellaneous. 

Total  (mentally  ill) 

232, 020 

273, 200 

310, 000 

+36,800 

II.  Others  (repatriates  other  than  mentally  ill): 
A.  Repatriates  from  Cuba: 

(1)  In  Florida 

130, 083 
20, 458 

102, 200 
21,600 

-102, 200 
-21, 600 

(2)  In  other  States  

Total 

150, 541 

123, 800 

-123, 800 

B.  Repatriates  from  other  countries: 

(1)  Hospital/nursing  home  care. 

(2)  Other  assistance.. 

19, 956 
9,619 

27, 400 
13, 600 

-27, 400 
-13, 600 

Total 

29, 575 

41, 000 

-41, 000 

Total  (other) 

180,116 

164, 800 

-164, 800 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 

Appropriation : 

1964,  $4,956,000 

1965,  $5,683,000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Program  policies  and  standards 

Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate 

130 

$1, 538, 600 

143 

$1,682, 650 

+13 

+$144, 050 

State  operations.  

251 

2, 622, 100 

321 

3, 154, 000 

+70 

+531, 900 

Research  and  statistics... 

50 

505  500 

52 

537,  750 

+2 

+32, 250 

A dministration 

37 

289, 800 

39 

308,600 

+2 

+18, 800 

Total  obligations- 

468 

4, 956,  000 

555 

5, 683,  000 

+87 

+727,  000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

468 

555 

+87 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

20 

10 

-10 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

449 

493 

+44 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

448 

543 

+95 

Other  

10 

10 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$3,  823,  500 

$4,  507,  200 

+$683,  700 
—45,  000 

Positions  other  than  permanent .. 

115,  000 

70,  000 
88,  900 

Other  personnel  compensation 

111,  000 

-22, 100 

Total  personnel  compensation 

4,  049,  500 

4,  666, 100 

+616,600 

12  Personnel  benefits.  ..  

285,  000 

332, 000 

+47,  000 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

255,  000 

288,  600 

+33,  600 

22  Transportation  of  things 

28,  000 

31,  500 

+3,  500 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

86,  000 

82,  300 

-3,  700 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

98,  000 

102,  500 

+4,  500 

25  Other  services 

37,  500 

31,  500 

-6,  000 

Services  of  other  agencies 

37,  000 

41,  800 

+4,  800 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

30,  000 
50,  000 

34,  500 
72,  200 

+4,  500 
+22,  200 

31  Equipment 

Total  obligations  by  object 

4,  956,  000 

5,  683,  000 

+727, 000 
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Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $4,  956,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 5,  683,  000 

Total  change +727,  000 


INCREASES 

Mandatory : 

1.  Increased  pay  costs 96,  000 

2.  Annualization  of  50  new  positions  authorized  in  1964  for  65 

percent  of  year 182,  000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 278,  000 


Program  increases : 

Strengthening  administrative  review  of  State  and  local  opera- 
tions (36  positions) 243,900 

Strengthening  public  assistance  medical  programs  ( 16  positions ) _ 116,  900 

Helping  States  improve  programs  in  administrative  and  fiscal 

areas  (13  positions) 81,750 

Improving  staff  development  in  State  and  local  public  assistance 

agencies  (13  positions) 82,150 

Special  services  related  to  mentally  retarded  recipients  (6  posi- 
tions)  43,200 

Community  work  and  training  responsibilities  under  the  1962 

amendments  (1  position) 8,600 

Improving  Bureau  management  appraisal  and  manpower  utiliza- 
tion activities  (2  positions) 12,700 


Subtotal,  program  increases 589,  200 


Gross  increases 867,  200 


DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  items  of  equipment,  transportation  of  things,  space,  etc_  —123,  000 
1 less  day’s  pay  in  1965 —17,  200 


Subtotal,  decreases —140,  200 


Total  net  change  requested +727,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Annualization  funds  are  requested  in  1965  (1)  to  continue  the  new  staff  au- 
thorized for  a portion  of  fiscal  year  1964  for  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  State  programs  and  for  implementing  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962;  and  (2)  for  the  increased  salary  rates 
which  will  be  in  effect  all  of  fiscal  year  1965  as  compared  with  about  one-half  of 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Funds  for  the  87  new  positions  requested  provide  for  average  employment  of 
6 months  during  1965.  Seventy-eight  of  the  new  positions  requested  relate  di- 
rectly to  increased  emphasis  on  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  State  pro- 
grams, by  (a)  providing  for  a more  adequate  administrative  review  of  State 
and  local  operations  (36  positions)  ; (b)  by  assisting  States  to  improve  their 
administrative  and  fiscal  methods  (13  positions)  ; (c)  by  strengthening  medical 
care  administration  through  providing  help  to  States  in  planning,  further  de- 
veloping, and  operating  public  assistance  medical  care  provisions  (16  positions)  ; 
and  (d)  improving  State  agency  staff  development  programs  (13  positions). 

An  increase  of  two  positions  is  requested  to  assist  in  the  internal  appraisal 
of  Bureau  management  and  manpower  utilization.  The  other  seven  new  posi- 
tions are  requested  for  two  essential  program  areas  which  cannot  be  adequately 
covered  by  present  staff : developing  specialized  materials  and  services  for  work- 
ing with  mentally  retarded  recipients  (six  positions)  ; and  providing  more 
assistance  to  States  on  community  work  and  training  (one  position). 
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Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

$1, 550, 000 

1. 690. 000 
1,  748, 000 
2, 295,  500 
2, 226,  500 

2. 345. 000 

3. 113. 000 
3,  742,  000 

3 4,  548, 000 
5, 400,  000 
5,  683,  000 

$1, 450, 000 
1, 582, 500 

1. 698. 000 
1,  979,  500 
2, 166,  500 
2, 345,  000 
2, 648, 400 

i 3,221, 000 
3,  873,  500 

4.756.000 

$1, 550, 000 

1. 690. 000 

1. 748. 000 

1,  979.  500 
2, 166,  500 

2. 345. 000 

2,  805, 400 

3. 663. 000 

3,  760,  000 
5, 256,  000 

$1. 487. 500 
1, 636,250 

1,  748, 000 
1,979,  500 
2, 166,  500 

2. 345. 000 

2,  726,  900 

3. 442. 000 

3,  760,  000 

4,  956, 000 

1956  

1957... 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  2 

1964 

1965 

1 Additional  request  for  $442,000  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  after  House  action  on  original  request  of 
$3,300,000. 

2 Excludes  data  on  a supplemental  request  for  1963  considered  by,  but  not  finally  enacted  by,  the  87th 
Cong. 

3 11  he  1963  estimate  includes  funds  for  civil  defense  activities;  the  civil  defense  request  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  “Independent  offices”  appropriation  bill. 

Significant  Items  in  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Reports 


1964  SENATE  REPORT 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Fam- 
ily Services 

1.  The  committee  directed  that  more 
vigorous  and  extensive  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  the  adminis- 
trative review  of  State  and  local  as- 
sistance programs. 


1.  Considerably  increased  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  strengthening  the  ad- 
ministrative review  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  An  increase  of  36  positions 
is  included  in  the  1965  budget  to  further 
improve  this  area,  particularly  in  carry- 
ing out  an  action  program  to  assure 
the  most  effective  results  possible  from 
the  new  system  of  quality  control  of 
case  actions,  explained  in  the  narrative 
justification  on  pages  67  and  68. 


Introduction  and  Overall  Justification 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  share  responsibility  for  providing  financial 
assistance,  medical  care,  and  social  services  to  approximately  7 million  persons 
through  the  following  programs ; Old-age  assistance,  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  is  the  oper- 
ating unit  of  the  welfare  administration  responsible  for  administering  these 
grant-in-aid-programs.  In  fiscal  year  1965,  these  programs  are  expected  to  cost 
about  $5  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds — of  which  almost  $3  billion 
will  be  Federal  funds.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Bureau  to  help  develop,  maintain, 
and  improve  public  assistance  programs  which  aid  needy  people  in  securing 
the  necessities  of  life  and  in  achieving  as  much  economic  and  personal  inde- 
pendence as  possible. 

In  devising  and  putting  into  effect  the  kind  of  program  actions  cited  in  the 
justification  material  which  follows,  the  Federal- State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams face  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  of  their  nearly  30-year  partner- 
ship. There  are  over  60,000  employees  of  State  and  local  public  assistance  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  administration  of  these  programs  as  compared  to  the  555 
positions  requested  by  the  Bureau  for  1965,  or  less  than  1 percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  staff.  The  Bureau’s  request  for  salaries  and  expenses  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  1 percent  of  Federal  grants  for  1965.  It  is  believed  the  Bureau’s  1965 
estimate,  and  the  plans  for  utilizing  these  funds,  are  amply  justified  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  responsibilities  with  which  it  is  charged. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  19  63  ACTIVITIES 

Fiscal  year  1963  was  a period  marked  by  unprecedented  intensive  activity 
and  significant  progress  in  the  administration  of  tbe  public  assistance  programs. 
Two  new  and  significant  undertakings  which  received  tbe  greatest  concentration 
of  Bureau  staff  efforts  possible  overshadowed  many  other  1963  areas  of  essential 
work.  These  two  areas  were  : 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. — These  new 
amendments  placed  upon  the  Bureau  immediate  responsibility  for  developing 
specific  information  required  by  the  States  moving  to  adapt  their  programs  to 
meet  new  requirements  and  optional  program  changes  associated  with  the  legis- 
lation. The  types  of  action  taken  included : ( a ) identifying  legislative  amend- 
ments needed  in  State  laws  to  carry  out  certain  amendments;  (b)  developing 
policy  materials  for  use  of  States;  (c)  preparing  fiscal  and  statistical  forms  and 
instructions;  (d)  establishing  a system  for  periodic  reporting  on  States  progress 
in  implementing  the  amendments;  (e)  collecting  and  evaluating  information  to 
be  considered  in  preparation  of  precedent-setting  materials;  and  (/)  reviewing 
new  plan  material.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Bureau  work  in  all  these  areas 
had  progressed  sufficiently  to  provide  a base  for  State  operation  of  the  major 
new  public  welfare  provisions. 

2.  Review  of  eligibility  in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  ( AFDG ). — In  its  report  to  the  1964  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  requested  that  the  Department  make 
an  all-out  effort,  with  State  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare,  to  carefully 
review  eligibility  under  the  AFDC  program  throughout  the  country.  This  study 
presented  unique  problems  of  planning  and  execution  because  of  its  great  scope 
and  relative  speed.  The  eligibility  review  was  completed  and  a national  report 
summarizing  the  findings  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  July  1963. 

The  AFDC  review  highlighted  both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  these 
public  assistance  grant-in-aid  progams  which  are  State-administred  or  State- 
supervised  and  locally  administered.  The  Federal  measures  described  later  in 
the  justification  material  under  activity  2,  as:  well  as  remedial  actions  being- 
initiated  by  the  States  themselves,  should  lead  to  general  strengthening  of  total 
program  administration.  To  achieve  this  objective  adequately,  increased  staff 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Bureau  (and  in  the  States)  is  required,  as  also  discussed 
under  activity  2. 

WORK  EMPHASIS FISCAL  YEARS  1964  AND  1965 

Bureau  work  emphasis  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  will  center  around 
specific  action  items  designed  to  achieve  the  maximum  accomplishment  of 
legislative  public  welfare  goals  and  objectives.  These  include  : 

1.  Following  up  on  findings  of  the  1963  AFDC  eligibility  review  by  working 
with  States  in  identifying  causal  factors  and  initiating  needed  remedial  action 
with  respect  to  existing  problems  ; 

2.  Assisting  States  in  establishing  a newly  required  system  for  the  States  to 
review  and  control  the  processing  and  validity  of  case  actions  by  local  agencies ; 
testing  the  validity  and  adequacy  of  State  operations  under  the  system ; and 
utilizing  the  review  results  for  evaluating  and  improving  agency  practice, 
including  progressive  placing  of  more  responsibility  on  the  States  in  this  area ; 

3.  Making  progressive  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  services  in  public  assistance,  including  increased  emphasis 
on  staff  development  for  States  and  local  personnel  providing  such  services ; 

4.  Evaluating  and  improving  public  assistance  medical  care  programs  ; 

5.  Strengthening  research  and  statistical  activities  of  the  States  ; 

6.  Carrying  out  new  authority  under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  encouraging,  supporting,  and  preparing  guidelines  for  demonstration  projects 
to  improve  public  welfare  programs  ; 

7.  Improving  the  public  assistance  handbook  system  which  is  the  official 
medium  for  issuing  interpretation  and  Federal  requirements  materials  to  the 
States ; 

8.  Strengthening  internal  Bureau  administration  by  placing  more  emphasis 
in  areas  such  as  management  appraisal,  manpower  utilization,  training,  etc. 

Superimposed  over  the  several  areas  of  Bureau  work  mentioned  above  will 
be  the  Bureau’s  efforts  to  place  considerably  more  emphasis  on  improved 
methods  of  operation  of  the  public  assistance  programs  in  the  States.  Proper 
and  efficient  State  administration  cuts  across  all  of  the  Bureau’s  work  with 
States.  It  is  planned  that  each  organizational  unit  of  the  Bureau  shall  increase 
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its  efforts  in  virtually  every  area  of  work  to  assure  that  weaknesses  already 
identified  in  administration  are  improved,  that  new  and  revised  policy  issuances 
and  other  technical  assistance  to  the  States  give;  more  attention  to  efficient 
methods  of  achieving  program  purposes  and  goals,  and  that  there  is  continuous 
effort  to  help  State  staffs  devise  methods  to  prevent  or  identify  and  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  administration. 

Similarly,  work  planned  in  the  research  and  statistics  area  is  designed  to 
support  the  several  work  emphases  shown  above. 

196  5 BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  for  555  positions  and  $5,683,000. 
This  will  provide  an  increase  of  $727,000  and  87  positions  over  the  1964  appro- 
priation of  $4,956,000  and  468  positions.  The  increase  includes  $59,000  net 
annualization  costs  (after  giving  account  to  nonrecurring  expenses)  of  50  new 
positions  authorized  for  only  part  of  1964,  $96,000  for  increased  pay  costs  in 
1965.  and  $589,200  for  87  new  positions  in  1965;  there  is  an  offsetting  decrease 
of  $17,200  because  of  one  less  day  of  pay  in  1965. 

The  specific  areas  for  which  additional  staff  are  requested  are  identified  on 
the  preceding  “Summary  of  changes.”  More  detail  is  provided  under  the  justifica- 
tion material  for  the  four  budget  activities  of  the  Bureau  which  follows : 

Justification  by  Activity 


Activity  1.  Program  policies  and  standards 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  . 
Other  expenses 

130 

$1, 332, 800 
205, 800 

143 

$1,475, 600 
207, 050 

+13 

+$142,  800 
+ 1,250 

Total 

130 

1,  538, 600 

143 

1, 682, 650 

+13 

+144, 050 

An  increase  of  $144,050  is  requested  for  this  activity  in  1965.  This  increase 
will  provide  $21,100  to  annualize  17  new  positions  authorized  for  65  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $29,735  for  net  increased  pay  costs  over  the  1964  estimate, 
offset  by  a decrease  of  $6,035  for  1 less  day  of  pay  in  1965 ; and  an  increase  of 
$99,250  for  13  new  positions  in  1965. 

Most  of  the  work  under  this  activity  falls  into  four  substantive  program  areas  : 
(1)  Welfare  services  and  related  areas;  (2)  medical  care;  (3)  administrative 
and  fiscal  management ; and  (4)  staff  development.  Each  of  these  areas  involves 
a wide  range  of  functions  such  as  developing  policies,  standards,  and  guide 
materials ; counseling  with  and  providing  other  technical  assistance  to  individ- 
ual and  groups  of  States  on  methods  for  achieving  program  goals  and  improved 
administration ; and  close  cooperation  with  other  public  and  national  voluntary 
agencies  having  related  interests.  Requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  must 
also  be  interpreted  and  defined.  Explanation  of  major  program  emphasis  and 
position  increases  requested  for  this  activity  follow  : 

A.  Welfare  services  and  related  areas 

Several  new  areas  of  policy  were  brought  into  the  scope  of  Bureau  (and  State) 
planning  activities  by  the  1962  amendments,  including  such  areas  as  community 
work  and  training.  Policies  on  social  services,  although  not  new  in  broad  outline, 
became  a major  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  during  this  year,  and  in  the  years 
ahead  promise  to  play  a major  role  in  public  welfare  administration.  Areas  of 
work,  hitherto  considered  as  fringe  in  the  Bureau,  became  an  important  part  of 
the  Bureau’s  operations.  These  areas  included  the  fields  of  homemaker  services, 
community  planning,  social  group  services,  services  for  needy  people  in  public 
housing,  and  services  for  the  aged. 

The  Bureau  was  unable  in  1963  to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  its  regional 
staff  or  to  State  staffs  on  the  provision  of  social  services.  Intensified  efforts  to 
provide  more  assistance  in  this  area  is  a first  priority  in  the  current  year.  The 
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approach  will  be  related  to  unique  situations,  but  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
objective  of  providing  interpretations  and  program  help  to  all  regional  staff  and 
to  each  State. 

Continued  attention  must  also  be  given  to  developing  methods  of  assessing 
State  implementation  and  practice  under  approved  social  services  policies  and  to 
securing  necessary  information  in  respect  to  the  social  problems  and  needs  of 
public  assistance  recipients.  At  the  request  of  States,  the  Bureau  has  initiated 
a project  for  development  of  an  overall  plan  to  partially  meet  State  needs  for 
guide  materials  on  social  services.  This  plan  provides  for  States  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  materials. 

Examples  of  other  work  in  this  area  include  plans  to  : 

1.  Develop  recommendations  needed  by  State  staffs  to  bring  about  progressive 
improvements  in  social  services  to  meet  needs  of  families  and  adults  through 
activities  such  as  casework,  community  planning,  group  work,  homemaker  service, 
and  use  of  volunteers. 

2.  Complete  guides  for  social  studies  that  relate  to  providing  social  services 
in  public  assistance. 

3.  Develop  guides  for  progress  reporting  and  develop  a plan  for  maintaining 
organized  data  on  State  developments  in  social  services. 

4.  Test,  evaluate,  and  revise  current  policies  on  social  services. 

5.  Collaborate  with  other  public  and  national  voluntary  family  services 
agencies. 

6.  Complete  criteria  and  methods  for  evaluating  parental  neglect. 

7.  Complete  monograph  on  protective  services  on  behalf  of  AFDC  children. 

8.  Study  and  report  to  Congress  on  (a)  the  use  of  public  agencies  other  than 
public  assistance  for  placement  and  care  of  children  receiving  foster  care  under 
AFDC  (submitted  to  the  Congress  in  December  1963)  ; (b)  the  use  of  children’s 
institutions  in  placement  plans  ( report  due  by  September  30, 1964) . 

9.  Develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  Children’s  Bureau,  criteria  for  assessing 
feasibility  of  mother’s  employment  and  the  adequacy  of  child  care  plans  while 
mother  is  away  from  home. 

10.  Complete  interpretive  document  on  use  of  group  methods  to  provide  services. 

11.  Develop  guide  materials  to  supplement  other  efforts  to  help  States  imple- 
ment Bureau  policy  on  locating  deserting  parents. 

12.  Promote,  develop  guides  for  assessing  practices,  and  extend  use  of  volun- 
teer services  in  public  welfare  programs. 

13.  Complete  monograph  on  State  agency  responsibility  for  community  plan- 
ning. 

14.  Develop  guides  and  other  materials  and  participate  in  numerous  depart- 
mental activities  related  to  the  aging.  Some  documents  planned  include : 
purpose  and  standards  for  foster  family  care  (for  the  aged  and  other  adults)  ; 
protective  services ; illustrations  of  how  public  welfare  helps  older  people ; 
and  a summary  relating  to  institutional  care  needs  (for  the  aged  and  disabled). 
There  will  be  continued  participation  in  Department  task  forces  on  protective 
services,  on  housing,  and  on  standards  for  nursing  homes  (all  related  to  the 
Committee  on  Welfare  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging) . 

15.  Review  and  revise  policies  in  areas  such  as  foster  care,  conservation  of 
income,  combined  plans  under  title  XVI,  age  factors  relating  to  eligibility, 
guardianship,  and  residence. 

16.  Based  on  findings  from  the  AFDC  eligibility  review  (a)  help  States 
improve  their  policies  and  instructions — e.g.,  simplifying  and  updating  their 
standards  for  “basic  needs”  and  their  procedures  for  determining  need  and 
computing  money  payments;  and  (b)  develop  Federal  policy  concerning:  income 
which  is  assumed  to  be  available  when  it  is  not  actually  available  (pertaining 
to  need  and  eligibility  determination),  treatment  of  home  produce  as  income, 
and  eligibility  requirements  which  are  not  based  on  Federal  or  State  statutes. 

17.  Develop  addtional  materials  and  interest  in  the  1962  amendment  on  com- 
munity work  and  training  by : issuing  guides  to  show  how  such  programs  can  be 
organized ; working  with  adult  education,  vocational  education,  employment 
services,  and  other  groups  essential  to  implement  this  new  program  area  : pro- 
moting and  creating  new  and  improved  techniques,  and  procedures,  and  assisting 
States  in  developing  and  initiating  special  programs. 

18.  Participate  in  activities  of  the  (a)  Secretary’s  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation (and  issue  materials  relating  to  services  for  mentally  ill  and  retarded 
public  assistance  recipients)  ; (b)  the  joint  task  force  on  health,  education,  and 
welfare  and  housing;  and  (c)  the  planning  group  for  the  National  Conference 
on  Homemarker  Services  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  1964. 
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10.  Continue  work  to  assure  maximum  use  of  vocational  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  services  for  public  assistance  recipients. 

Increase  for  1965. — One  new  professional  position  is  requested  for  1965  for 
implementing  1962  amendment  on  community  work  and  training.  This  area  is 
new  to  public  welfare  and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  to  a successful  conclusion,  the 
States  will  need  considerable  help  in  establishing  programs,  in  identifying  people 
to  work  in  them,  to  relate  such  programs  to  other  community  activities,  and  to 
bring  about  a close  relationship  between  work  training  and  social  services. 

Four  additional  positions  (three  professional  and  one  clerical)  are  requested 
for  work  related  to  mental  retardation.  These  additional  positions  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  guide  materials  and  provide  consultation  on  the  special  needs  of 
mentally  retarded  recipients  of  public  assistance.  Special  attention  would  be 
directed  to  the  problem  of  identifying  children  under  12,  particularly  preschool 
children,  in  AFDC  caseloads  who  are  retarded.  States  will  be  assisted  in 
developing  the  special  services  and  programs  for  the  retarded  who  are  leaving 
institutions  and  for  the  social  rehabilitation  of  the  unemployable  retarded  adult. 

B.  Medical  care 

The  quality,  quantity,  and  cost  of  medical  care  for  public  assistance  recipients 
is  a major  concern  of  the  States  and  the  Bureau.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
developing,  administering,  and  improving  the  medical  care  services  of  public 
assistance  agencies  in  1965  by  concentrating  on  the  following  three  major  areas : 

1.  Review  of  medical  services—  In  order  to  obtain  an  objective  evaluation  of 
the  total  medical  care  programs  provided  under  the  five  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. it  is  planned  to  develop  a comprehensive  document  for  each  State’s  public 
assistance  medical  programs.  The  objective  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  which 
medical  care  provided  by  the  State  meets  standards  as  required  and  recommended 
by  the  Bureau,  including : (a)  The  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  medical 
care ; (b)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  meeting  the  needs  of  recipients  for 
medical  care  ; and  ( c ) the  way  in  which  the  provision  of  medical  care  contributes 
to  the  State’s  objectives  and  program  goals. 

2.  Review  of  medical  factors  of  eligibility. — There  is  not  sufficient  information 
on  the  quality  of  medical  determinations  made  by  the  State  review  team  in  the 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  program  and  by  supervising  ophthal- 
mologists in  the  aid-to-the-blind  program.  Work  material  is  being  developed, 
including  interview  and  case  schedules,  for  a review  of  APTD  cases.  Initial 
reviews  are  planned  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(which  have  requested  assistance  in  this  area).  This  review  will  then  be  ex- 
tended to  other  regions  and  States,  until  all  State  agencies  have  been  covered. 

3.  Health  plan  for  each  child. — Information  needs  to  be  developed  on  how 
State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies  can  carry  out  medical  aspects  of  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  pertaining  to  a 
plan  of  services  for  each  AFDC  child,  which  includes  providing  preventive  health 
services  for  the  child.  Curative  and  preventive  health  needs  with  respect  to 
AFDC  children  have  not  previously  been  identified  or  provided  for  on  the  scale 
that,  is  now  necessary.  A document  will  be  issued  describing  a variety  of  pat- 
terns for  formulating  and  implementing  such  a health  plan  for  AFDC  children. 

The  developmental  work  described  above  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
central  office  staff.  Responsibility  for  day-to-day  work  with  State  agencies  is 
carried  by  the  regional  staff  and  is  included  under  activity  2. 

Increase  for  1965. — An  increase  of  one  central  office  professional  position  is 
requested  for  1965  for  the  necessary  supporting  staff  work  and  coordinating 
activities  for  the  new  regional  staff  requested  for  the  above  work  in  activity  2. 

C.  Fiscal  and  management  control  and  standards 

Policy  materials  have  been  issued  to  States  on  the  Federal  matching  changes 
resulting  from  the  1962  amendments  and  on  records  required  of  States  to  support 
claims  for  75  percent  matching.  Other  policy  issuances  and  interpretations  are 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  new  amendments  as  well  as  other  matters  such 
as  simplified  plans  for  computing  the  Federal  share  of  collections.  Work  is  being 
continued  on  improving  State  administrative  methods  in  areas  such  as  case 
recording,  forms  simplification,  and  use  of  administrative  aids  to  assist  case- 
workers. 

Staff  in  this  area  carried  major  responsibility  for  developing  the  new  system 
of  “quality  control  of  case  actions.”  This  new  program  requirement,  which 
grew  out  of  the  directive  to  conduct  the  nationwide  AFDC  eligibility  review  in 
1963,  provides  for  a permanent,  continuing  system  for  State  review  and  control 
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of  the  processes  and  validity  of  case  actions  by  local  agencies.  Implementation 
of  the  new  system  and  operations  under  it  are  part  of  the  “administrative  review 
of  State  and  local  operations”  covered  in  activity  2. 

Improved  administrative  and  fiscal  methods  are  vital  to  the  overall  Bureau 
emphasis  on  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  programs  by  the  States. 
In  1964  and  1965,  the  Bureau  plans  to  extend  and  intensify  its  efforts  to  study, 
review,  and  take  appropriate  action,  through  the  issuance  of  policy  and  standards 
materials  and  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  States  to  assure  that  the 
most  economical  and  effective  methods  possible  are  used  in  program  operation 
and  administration.  Helping  States  to  establish  or  improve  their  own  systems 
analysis  will  be  an  important  element  of  this  emphasis. 

It  is  especially  important  to  analyze  and  appraise  program  developments  under 
the  recent  amendments  to  determine  how  the  amendments  affect  administrative 
costs,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  new  emphases  on  social  services,  work  train- 
ing, and  demonstration  projects.  In  addition  to  development  of  written  mate- 
rials, work  in  the  above  areas  will  take  many  forms — consultation,  on-the-spot, 
factfinding  surveys,  Bureau-conducted  institutes,  meetings  of  ad  hoc  groups  of 
State  and  local  representatives  and  other  experts  on  particular  subject  areas. 

Increase  for  1965. — The  Bureau  needs  increased  staff  in  1965  to  assist  the 
States  to  streamline  their  processes  and  to  achieve  improved  management  and 
fiscal  accountability.  As  the  programs  have  expanded  and  become  more  com- 
plex in  recent  years,  practically  all  available  time  has  been  required  for  con- 
tinuing activities  on  fiscal  (matching)  and  administrative  requirements  and  on 
the  myriad  of  issues  and  questions  relating  to  these  subjects  constantly  being 
raised  by  the  States.  Five  new  positions  (four  professional  and  one  clerical) 
are  requested  for  (1)  necessary  supporting  staff  work  and  cooridnating  activities 
for  regional  specialist  staff  requested  in  activity  2 ; and  (2)  developing  materials 
stressing  the  need  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  in  areas  such  as  (a) 
methods  which  can  be  used  by  State  agencies  in  planning  and  conducting  surveys 
of  financial,  accounting,  auditing,  and  related  functions;  (b)  good  managerial 
and  business  practices;  and  (3)  ways  for  developing  practical  solutions  for 
common  management  deficiencies. 

D.  Staff  development 

The  overall  concern  for  improved  social  services  to  prevent  and  alleviate 
dependency  clearly  recognized  the  need  to  improve  staff  competency  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Additional  matching  funds  were  authorized  in  the  1962  amend- 
ments for  State  and  local  training  activities.  Major  Bureau  effort  will  be 
extended  to  assure  that  the  maximum  improvement  possible  is  reflected  in  the 
States’  use  of  this  new  authority.  Staff  development  policies  and  goals  will  be 
interrelated  with  those  on  social  services  and  plans  for  interpretation  and  fur- 
ther development  of  services  in  public  assistance  will  include  these  training- 
aspects. 

As  a basis  for  determining  work  priorities,  States  with  more  serious  problems 
must  be  identified  and  types  of  problems  unique  to  particular  States  must  be 
determined.  This  will  entail  specific  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  sources 
of  data  available  on  programs  and  performance.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  administrative  practices  that  impede  effective  staff  performance  because 
this  must  be  related  realistically  to  plans  for  staff  training.  In  order  to  carry 
through  on  this  plan,  the  Bureau  is  placing  staff  development  specialists  in  some 
of  the  Department’s  regional  offices  in  1964.  This  staff  will  also  be  responsible 
for  bringing  to  bear  all  related  Bureau  resources  to  assure  that  States  develop 
immediate  and  long-range  training  goals  now  required  of  them. 

Increase  for  1965. — One  professional  and  one  clerical  position  are  requested 
to  carry  the  additional  central  office  work  necessary  to  providing  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  the  technical  direction  and  coordination  of  regional  staff  develop- 
ment specialists  requested  under  activity  2. 

E.  Demonstration  projects 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  added  section  1115  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  provides  for  Federal  recognition  of,  and  financial  participa- 
tion in,  demonstration  projects  in  the  public  assistance  programs.  This  author- 
ity provides  a new  and  flexible  approach  designed  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  explore  and  experiment  with  fresh  and  original  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  objectives  of  the  public  assistance  titles  ; i.e.,  to  strengthen  family  life 
and  to  offer  constructive  help  to  individuals  and  families  in  their  efforts  to 
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achieve  self-support  or  self-care.  In  order  to  help  accomplish  this,  section  1115 
provides  for  waiver  of  compliance  with  any  plan  requirement  which  would 
prevent  the  implementation  of  potentially  constructive  demonstration  projects, 
without  affecting  conformity  of  the  State’s  plan. 

Policies  and  procedures  were  completed  in  1963  to  make  operative  this  new 
authority.  Instructions  and  forms  for  submitting  projects  were  prepared. 
Members  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  were  selected  to  advise  on  administra- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project  provision.  The  first  waiver  of  a State 
public  assistance  plan  requirement  under  the  amendments  relating  to  demon- 
stration projects  was  granted  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  permitted  youth  16  to  18  years  of  age  in  AFDC  families  to  take 
part  in  a summer  job  demonstration  project  without  having  earnings  deducted 
from  the  family’s  welfare  grant.  There  were  24  other  projects  in  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  action  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Consultation  was 
provided  to  several  State  agencies  and  numerous  conferences  were  held  with 
representatives  of  voluntary  and  public  agencies  interested  in  the  program. 

There  will  be  continued  effort  in  1964  and  1965  to  stimulate  constructive  use 
of  this  new  authority  . Guidelines  for  projects  of  national  significance  will  be 
developed.  Applications  received  from  State  public  welfare  agencies  will  be 
analyzed,  comments  prepared,  and  recommendations  for  approval  or  rejection 
action  developed.  Consultation  will  be  provided  to  State  welfare  agencies  on 
demonstration  projects  proposals  as  necessary.  There  will  be  appropriate  co- 
ordination with  other  demonstration  and  research  grant  programs.  The  Bureau 
must  also  carefully  observe  and  evaluate  the  results  of  projects  undertaken. 

Justification  by  Activity 


Activity  2.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  operations 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+ ) or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  . 
Other  expenses  _ 

251 

$2, 300, 300 
321, 800 

321 

$2,  766,  500 
387,  500 

+70 

+$466, 200 
+65, 700 

Total 

251 

2, 622, 100 

321 

3, 154, 000 

+70 

+531,  900 

This  increase  of  $531,900  provides  for  ( a ) net  annualization  funds  of  $25,200 
for  continuation  of  24  new  positions  included  in  the  1964  appropriation  for  65 
percent  of  the  year,  and  $51,500  for  net  increased  pay  costs  over  the  1964  esti- 
mate, offset  by  a decrease  of  $9,000  for  1 less  day  of  pay  in  1965 ; and  ( & ) an  in- 
crease of  $464,200  for  70  new  positions  requested  for  this  activity. 

The  70  new  positions  requested  include  47  professional  and  23  clerical  posi- 
tions; only  5 are  for  the  central  office  (4  professional  and  1 clerical)  of  the 
65  regional  positions,  31  (22  professional  and  9 clerical)  are  for  strengthening 
and  expanding  the  administrative  review  of  State  and  local  operations  ; the  other 
34  new  regional  positions  requested  are  to  provide  additional  required  staff 
(a)  to  help  States  strengthen  and  improve  their  medical  care  programs  (15 
positions — 10  professional  and  5 clerical)  ; and  (&)  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
proper  and  efficient  administration  through  improvement  of  administrative  and 
fiscal  methods  and  procedures  (8  positions — 4 professional  and  4 clerical)  and 
improving  staff  development  of  State  and  local  public  assistance  personnel  (11 
positions — 7 professional  and  4 clerical) . 

Most  of  the  staff  time  available  to  this  budget  activity  is  required  for  continu- 
ing day-to-day  work  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  Taking  action  on  State  plan 
materials;  (2)  providing  consultation  services  to  State  agencies  on  program 
operations  and  advising  on  conformity  of  State  programs  with  Federal  require- 
ments ; (3)  reviewing  grant  estimates  and  authorizing  grants  to  States  ; (4)  com- 
piling program  characteristics  information;  (5)  making  recommendations  re- 
garding actions  when  there  are  questions  of  noncompliance  with  Federal  re- 
quirements; and  (6)  providing  information  and  answering  inquiries  from  the 
general  public  and  the  Congress. 
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All  of  the  Bureau’s  regional  staff  is  assigned  to  this  budget  activity  and  carries 
primary  responsibility  for  working  directly  with  the  States  on  program 
operations. 

Major  areas  of  work  in  this  activity  and  staff  increases  requested  for  1965  are 
discussed  below. 

A.  State  plans  and  amendments 

Major  focus  will  continue  on  review  of,  and  action  on,  State  plan  material  re- 
sulting from  the  1962  amendments,  which  involve  a large  number  of  complex 
mandatory  and  optional  plan  requirements. 

The  total  number  of  plan  items  acted  on  by  the  Bureau  in  1963  numbered 
nearly  6,000 ; a backlog,  however,  of  nearly  2,500  was  pending  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  backlog  carried  over  into  1964,  new  and  revised 
plans,  and  plan  amendments,  are  expected  to  be  quite  voluminous  as  more  States 
move  to  implement  the  recent  legislation.  For  many  of  the  substantive  new 
program  elements,  the  initial  plan  submittals  in  1963  were  of  minimal  content 
and  must  be  further  implemented.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  progressive  revi- 
sions and  extension  as  to  scope  and  coverage  and  administrative  refinements 
as  States  gain  experience  in  administering  new  program  elements.  This  will 
be  reflected  in  an  increasing  number  of  revisions  stemming  from  1960  and  1961 
legislation,  as  well  as  that  of  1962.  Changing  conditions  in  the  States  and  ad- 
ditional Federal  policy  will  mean  more  plan  material  in  many  longstanding  pro- 
gram areas. 

State  requests  for  assistance  in  this  area  begin  with  the  initial  phases  of  draft- 
ing legislative  proposals  to  provide  a basis  for  their  plans  and  continue  in  vary- 
ing degrees  thereafter,  depending  on  State  administrative  and  legislative  actions, 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions,  etc.  Most  States  hold  their  regular 
legislative  sessions  in  odd-numbered  years  and  the  demands  on  Bureau  staff  will 
be  particularly  heavy  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  many  ramifications  of  this  work  will  have  a heavy  impact  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau’s  field  staff,  not  only  in  terms  of  volume  and  complexity 
of  the  issues  presented,  but  also  by  assuring  that  the  major  emphasis  in  methods 
of  proper  and  efficient  administration  is  reflected  in  the  plan  development  proc- 
ess. This  staff  must  also  work  with  States  through  consultation  and  other 
assistance  in  day-to-day  operations  to  implement  the  State  plan  provisions  and 
bring  to  bear  the  implementation  of  policy  and  guide  materials  developed  by  the 
Bureau. 

B.  Administrative  revieiv  of  State  and  local  operations 

The  special  review  of  AFDC  eligibility  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  falls  within  the  administrative  review  area ; it  was 
the  foremost  activity  of  staff  normally  assigned  to  this  function  in  fiscal  year 
1963  as  well  as  many  other  Bureau  staff  for  lesser  periods  of  time.  The  review 
was  completed  and  a national  report  summarizing  the  findings  was  submitted 
to  Congress  in  July  1963.  More  than  21,000  individual  cases  were  examined  in 
the  national  review. 

The  review  indicated  wide  variations  in  rates  of  ineligibility  and  correctness 
of  payments  among  the  States  during  the  survey  period.  Eleven  States,  for 
example,  had  ineligibility  rates  below  2 percent  and  two  States  had  rates  above 
15  percent. 

Remedial  action  immediately  initiated  following  the  review  includes : 

1.  Requirement  for  the  redetermination  of  eligibility  of  each  AFDC  case  in 
every  State  every  6 months,  effective  July  1, 1963  ; 

2.  Establishment  of  a system  for  State  review  and  control  of  the  processes  and 
validity  of  case  actions  by  local  agencies  (referred  to  as  the  “Quality  Control  of 
Case  Actions”).  This  new  review  system  has  been  in  effect  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram since  November  1963  in  every  State  and  jurisdiction.  It  must  be  initiated 
in  all  the  adult  assistance  programs  during  the  January-March  quarter  of  1964. 
The  quality  control  requirement  is  designed  to  test  the  quality  and  accuracy  of 
agency  decisions  on  eligibility  and  payments.  It  involves  a reinvestigation,  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  homes  of  recipients,  of  a sample  of  cases  each  month.  The 
new  system  should  enable  the  Department  to  better  evaluate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional administrative  action  that  changing  conditions  in  a State  might  require: 

3.  Detailed  review  with  the  States  of  the  results  of  the  1963  AFDC  study  with 
the  objective  of  improving  methods  of  administration  wherever  called  for. 
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The  administrative  review  is  the  primary  method  relied  upon  by  the  Bureau 
to  obtain  knowledge  on  actual  practice  and  operations  in  public  assistance  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  assure  that  the  programs  are  being  carried  out  in  con- 
formity with  Federal  law  and  requirements  and  the  State  plan.  Findings  from 
the  review  also  serve  another  purpose — helping  States  improve  their  operations 
in  areas  of  weakness  identified  in  the  review  process.  There  are  now  approx- 
imately 240  categorical  programs  in  54  States  and  other  areas  and  3,200  political 
subdivisions.  For  each  program  the  basic  requirements,  as  well  as  a diversified 
pattern  of  subject  areas  now  found  in  public  assistance  administration,  should 
be  examined  periodically  through  the  administrative  review. 

Increase  for  1965. — Although  the  recently  established  quality  control  of  case 
actions  is  similar  in  purpose  to  both  the  original  administrative  review  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  in  1940  and  the  recent  nationwide  AFDC  review,  it  is  very 
different  in  method.  The  administrative  review  formerly  performed  was  limited 
largely  to  a review  (reading)  of  a sample  of  case  records  at  a central  site  within 
the  State  to  determine  if  the  records  supported  a finding  of  eligibility ; the 
review  was  primarily  against  Federal  standards  only  and  did  not  provide  for 
home  visits;  it  was  conducted  in  each  State  only  once  every  3 or  4 years.  The 
new  quality  control  system  will  require  home  visits  by  local  staff  ( supplemented 
by  visits  of  State  staff  in  selected  cases),  and  must  be  done  on  a continuing 
monthly  basis.  Thus,  through  a continuing  analysis  and  investigation  of  se- 
lected samples,  weaknesses  in  administrative  practices  can  be  identified  and 
corrective  action  taken. 

As  the  new  quality  control  system  progresses  and  as  additional  program 
developments  are  added  to  the  process  of  eligibility  determination,  especially 
those  related  to  the  1962  amendments,  the  job  will  become  bigger  and  so  must 
the  Federal  role.  By  1965,  the  new  review  system  will  be  fully  underway  and 
current  Bureau  staff  available  for  this  activity  will  not  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
workload  and  responsibilities  which  will  be  : 

1.  To  provide  periodic  technical  assistance  to  States  on  the  application  of 
quality  control  methods ; 

2.  To  test  effectiveness  of  State  staff  performance  through  direct  examina- 
tion of  some  cases  to  assure  validity  of  actions  taken  ; 

3.  To  observe,  evaluate,  report,  and  follow  up  on  the  operations  of  the  quality 
control  system ; 

4.  To  assure  that  the  quality  control  system  is  modified  as  necessary  to  give 
account  to  revised  and  new  Federal  or  State  policies.  Revisions  will  be  inev- 
itable as  the  programs  continue  to  develop  and  expand  and  as  the  Bureau’s  em- 
phasis on  methods  of  proper  and  efficient  State  administration  is  translated  into 
standards  and  requirements  ; and 

5.  To  continue  to  expand  the  administrative  review  of  State  and  local  practices 
in  the  many  other  areas  of  administration  which  must  complement  the  quality 
control  review  if  the  Bureau  is  to  obtain  the  knowledge  it  needs  as  a basis  for 
prescribing  additional  methods  of  proper  and  efficient  administration.  Moreover, 
these  reviews  must  cover  specific  requirements  contained  in  Federal  law  and 
Federal  requirements  which  will  not  be  covered  in  the  quality  control ; they 
must  also  cover  a large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  subject  areas.  In  essence, 
these  types  of  reviews  are  an  essential  part  of  the  total  process  of  identifying 
administrative  weaknesses,  taking  corrective  action,  and  providing  assurance 
that  there  is  conformity  to  Federal  law  and  requirements. 

To  carry  out  these  responsibilities  the  Bureau  is  requesting  an  increase  of 
36  positions  in  1965 — 31  regional  positions  (22  professional  and  9 clerical)  and  5 
central  office  positions  (4  professional  and  1 clerical).  Additional  central  office 
positions  are  requested  to  provide  the  kind  of  nationwide  direction  necessary  to 
assure  uniform  comparability  from  State  to  State  in  procedures  and  statistical 
compliance,  and  to  provide  necessary  interpretations  on  the  many  problems  and 
questions  that  will  arise. 

C.  Advising  States  on  operations 

Intensive  work  in  this  area  must  be  carried  out  in  1964  and  1965  by  giving 
concentrated,  continuing  attention  to  : 

1.  Implementing  the  1962  amendments,  most  of  which  has  hardly  begun  be- 
cause of  insufficient  staff  time  in  1963.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
social  services,  training,  foster  care,  and  protective  payments. 

2.  Planning  and  carrying  through  on  an  action  program  with  each  State  to 
effect  corrective  actions  and  to  deal  with  causal  factors  and  problems  presented 
by  the  findings  of  the  AFDC  eligibility  review. 
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3.  Providing  leadership,  interpretation,  guidance,  and  day-to-day  assistance  to 
the  States  in  improved  methods  of  proper  and  efficient  administration — in  rela- 
tion to  Bureau  policies  and  standards  as  well  as  State-initiated  activities  in  this 
area. 

4.  Improving  medical  care  programs. 

Increase  for  1965. — Paramount  to  seeing  that  the  program  goals  for  1965  are 
accepted  and  implemented  by  the  States  is  the  need  to  strengthen  regional  staff. 
This  staff  is  the  link  between  the  nationwide  program  direction  at  the  Federal 
level  and  the  administration  of  the  programs  by  each  of  the  54  States  and  other 
areas.  The  Bureau  relies  heavily  on  its  regional  staff  to  promote  the  national 
objectives;  and  the  specialized  day-to-day  assistance  rendered  by  this  staff  can 
have  an  invaluable  influence  on  achieving  in  every  program  in  every  State  im- 
provements which  the  Congress,  the  administration,  the  States,  and  the  public 
recognize  as  needed. 

To  date,  regional  professional  employees  have  been  primarily  social  welfare 
staff  who  have  been  responsible  for  advising  on  the  entire  range  of  subject  areas 
found  in  public  assistance  administration.  Central  office  specialists  have  been 
used  in  conjunction  with  regional  staff  to  the  extent  possible  to  provide  special- 
ized assistance  to  individual  States  on  individual  problems,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  to  groups  of  States  on  common  problems.  The  growing  complexities  and 
scope  of  the  programs  and  the  need  to  place  increased  emphasis  on  work  with 
each  State  to  strengthen  specific  areas  of  administrative  weaknesses  that  exist 
to  varying  degrees  in  virtually  every  State  necessitates  the  addition  of  specialist 
staff  in  the  regions.  Specific  areas  for  which  increases  are  requested  for  this 
purpose  are : 

1.  Improved  medical  care  administration. — An  estimated  one-third  of  Federal 
public  assistance  expenditures  are  related  to  disability  payments  and  provi- 
sion of  medical  care.  The  request  includes  a total  of  15  new  regional  positions! — 
10  professional  and  5 clerical.  It  is  proposed  to  staff  each  of  five  regional  offices 
in  1965  with  a medical  consultant  and  a medical  social  worker.  These  two 
specialties  would  be  used  in  a team  approach  to  work  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  States  in  the  area  of  program  planning  and  development.  The  States  are 
required  to  use  both  specialties,  as  a team,  in  administering  the  major  public 
assistance  medical  provisions.  The  Bureau  believes  use  of  such  a team  at  the 
regional  Federal  level  would  enhance  its  ability  to  assist  States  in  the  effective 
development  of  their  medical  care  programs.  The  duties  of  such  teams  would 
include  (a)  leadership  and  technical  advisory  services  to  regional  staff  and  State 
welfare  departments  in  the  development  of  medical  care  and  personal  health 
services  programs;  (b)  interpretation  of  Federal  matching  requirements  and 
assistance  to  State  agencies  in  the  application  of  policy  on  medical  eligibility 
factors  in  all  the  programs;  (c)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  State  and 
local  operations  in  the  medical  care  area;  and  (d)  assistance  to  State  agencies 
in  the  progressive  development  and  improvement  of  their  medical  care  programs. 
An  increase  of  one  central  office  professional  position  is  also  requested. 

2.  Improving  staff  development  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  personnel. — 
The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  provide  for  75  percent  Federal  financial 
participation  (instead  of  50  percent)  for  State  and  local  public  assistance  staff 
development  activities.  Because  improvements  in  the  training  area  are  so  basic 
to  assuring  proper  and  efficient  methods  of  State  administration,  an  existing 
Federal  requirement  calls  for  each  State  to  have  a comprehensive  staff  develop- 
ment program  by  July  1,  1967.  A number  of  States  have  just  begun  to  develop 
these  programs  and  will  have  difficulty  meeting  this  deadline.  To  make  the  sub- 
stantial progress  necessary  for  this  goal  to  be  realized,  considerable  assistance 
must  be  available  to  every  State. 

The  Bureau  is  placing  a staff  development  specialist  in  two  regional  offices 
in  1964.  For  1965,  it  is  proposed  to  assign  specialists  to  the  other  seven  regions 
and  funds  to  appoint  four  supporting  regional  clerical  persons  are  also  requested. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  day-to-day  leadership,  stimulation,  and  continuity  that 
is  so  necessary  to  successful  staff  development  programs  and  individual  State 
needs  can  best  be  provided  through  regional  staff,  and  within  personnel  limita- 
tions, is  working  toward  completion  of  such  staffing. 

3.  Improving  State  administrative  and  fiscal  methods. — There  has  been  a very 
substantial  increase  in  responsibility  and  complexity  of  State  public  assistance 
operations  as  a result  of  successive  legislative  and  administrative  changes  in  re- 
cent years.  Consequently  the  administrative  and  fiscal  aspects  of  these  opera- 
tions must  receive  more  attention.  The  Bureau  proposes  to  eventually  add  an 
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administrative  and  fiscal  methods  specialist  to  each  of  the  nine  regional  offices 
to  work  directly  with  States  on  improving  and  strengthening  their  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  procedures.  Only  one  such  assignment  is  possible  in  1964.  For 
1965,  four  additional  regional  professional  positions  (and  four  supporting 
clerical  positions)  are  requested  to  complete  assignment  of  such  specialists  to 
four  more  regional  offices. 

These  specialists  would  work  directly  with  States  on  improving  their  fiscal 
and  administrative  procedures  and  providing  assistance  on  a wide  range  of 
subjects  included  in  this  area.  Requests  for  such  assistance  cannot  now  be  met 
due  to  a lack  of  staff.  Particular  assistance  in  the  fiscal  area  is  needed  by  the 
States  in  (a)  methods  of  application  of  recent  formula  changes;  (b)  improving 
and  simplifying  fiscal  accountability  records  ; and  (c)  construction  of  meaning- 
ful quantitative  measurements,  costs  allocation  principles  and  procedures.  Em- 
phasis on  improved  administrative  methods  must  include  areas  such  as  case 
recording,  workload  management,  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  paperwork 
simplification.  Another  major  function  of  these  regional  specialists  would  be 
helping  the  States  to  develop  their  own  systems  analysis  units  and  to  conduct  or- 
ganizational and  management  studies  where  needed. 

RELATED  AREAS  OF  WORK 

Examples  of  other  areas  of  work  covered  by  this  budget  activity  that  were 
substantially  affected  by  the  1962  amendments  include:  (1)  assembly,  main- 
tenance, and  publication  of  program  characteristics  of  State  plans;  (2)  grants 
processing;  and  (3)  answering  inquiries  and  providing  information. 

Special  monthly  reports  are  being  issued  on  State  activities  with  respect  to 
implementation  of  each  of  the  17  subject  areas  included  in  the  1962  amendments. 
In  1963,  over  21,000  inquiry  letters  were  answered  and  another  4,000  required 
different  kinds  of  attention.  Grant  estimate  and  expenditure  forms  and  in- 
structions for  public  assistance  grants  needed  revising. 

During  1963,  the  Bureau  reorganized  its  information  activities  to  centralize 
responsibility  for  coordinating  program  information,  publications  and  reports, 
and  related  clearances  under  a public  information  officer. 

Activity  will  increase  in  these  areas  as  more  of  the  1962  amendments  are 
adopted  by  the  States.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  incorporate  into 
the  publication  series  on  characteristics  of  State  public  assistance  plans  new  and 
revised  provisions  for  social  services,  staff  development,  and  other  areas. 

In  the  information  area,  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  public  understanding 
of  public  assistance.  Media  services  will  be  expanded  and  informational  rela- 
tionships strengthened.  Informational  releases  will  be  prepared.  A system  for 
communicating  with  State  agencies  at  the  information  level  is  planned. 

Justification  by  Activity 


Activity  3.  Research  and  statistics 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 
Other  expenses 

50 

$434, 000 
71,  500 

52 

$471, 300 
66,  450 

+2 

+$37,  300 
-5,  050 

Total. _ 

50 

505, 500 

52 

537,  750 

+2 

+32,  250 

The  increase  of  $32,250  requested  for  this  activity  in  1965  provides  net  annual- 
ization funds  for  present  staff : $11,800  for  continuation  of  seven  new  positions 
included  in  the  1964  appropriation  for  65  percent  of  the  year  and  $8,980  for  net 
increased  pay  costs  over  the  1964  estimate,  offset  by  a decrease  of  $1,580  for  1 less 
day  of  pay  in  1965.  The  balance  of  the  increase,  $13,050  is  for  two  new  positions 
in  the  area  of  mental  retardation. 

This  activity  includes  the  national  factfinding  program  which  is  carried  out 
through  the  collection  of  statistics  from  the  States  monthly,  semiannually,  and 
annually ; and  special  studies,  designed  to  produce  information  which  is  needed 
only  occasionally,  or  which  is  needed  on  a more  comprehensive  scale,  are  also 
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undertaken.  The  staff  under  this  activity  make  up  the  only  resource  in  the 
Bureau  for  research  projects  on  the  adequacy  of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

In  addition  to  continuing  activities,  significant  work  to  be  completed  in  1964 
and  1965  includes  ( a ) a periodic  reporting  system  on  the  social  services  provided 
to  applicants  and  recipients  of  public  assistance  and  others  requesting  social 
services;  (&)  a handbook  section  outlining  procedures  for  allocation  of  costs 
by  program  and  function;  and  (c)  a study  of  newly  opened  public  assistance 
cases,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a joint  project  with  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  identify  inadequacies  of  old-age  and  survivors  disability  insurance 
coverage  in  relation  to  public  assistance  programs. 

New  projects  to  be  initiated  include  (a)  development,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  of  a new  periodic  report  on  State  and  local  personnel  employed 
in  public  assistance  and  child  welfare ; ( 6 ) a study  of  unmet  needs  of  closed  and 
denied  AFDC  cases  ; and  (c)  an  analysis  of  changes  in  total  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  assistance. 

The  work  planned  above  and  other  assignments  under  this  activity  are  to 
support  the  total  Bureau  effort  to  improve  public  assistance  administration  in 
the  following  three  areas  : 

1.  Significant  analyses  of  public  assistance  programs. 

2.  Quality  control  program. 

3.  Welfare  services  research. 

Increase  for  196o 

An  increase  of  two  positions  (one  professional  and  one  clerical)  is  requested 
for  this  activity  in  1965  to  perform  research,  statistics,  and  analysis  work 
necessary  for  improving  public  assistance  services  to  mentally  retarded  public 
assistance  recipients.  No  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  receiving  public  assistance  is  now  available.  Statistical  data  and 
other  information  must  be  obtained  and  analyzed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  assistance  programs  can  make  maximum  progress  in  helping 
to  alleviate  the  serious  problems  connected  with  mental  retardation. 

Justification  by  Activity 
Activity  4-  Administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+1  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits.  . 
Other  expenses 

37 

$267,400 
22,400  | 

39 

$284,700 

23.900 

+2 

+$17.  300 
+1.500 

Total ....  

37 

289,800  1 

39 

308,600  j 

+2 

+18. 800 

The  increase  of  $18,800  requested  for  this  activity  in  1965  provides  for  net 
annualization  of  $900  for  continuation  of  two  new  positions  included  in  the 
1964  appropriation  for  65  percent  of  the  year  and  $5,785  for  net  increased  pay 
costs  over  the  1964  estimate,  offset  by  a decrease  of  $585  for  1 less  day  of  pay 
in  1965.  The  balance  of  the  increase,  $12,700,  is  for  two  new  positions  (one 
administrative  and  one  clerical)  to  provide  the  Bureau  with  technical  staff 
to  place  increased  emphasis  on  management  appraisal  and  manpower  utilization. 

Continuing  responsibilities  in  coordinating  and  directing  Bureau  activities  are 
indicated  in  the  scope  of  the  work  included  under  the  foregoing  major  program 
activities.  Other  Bureau-wide  administrative  activities  include : budget  admin- 
istration, administrative  accounting  and  auditing,  personnel,  general  services 
(including  records  management),  administrative  and  financial  management, 
management  improvement  (including  management  appraisal  activities),  forms 
control,  work  planning,  and  reporting. 

Throughout  1963  major  emphasis  in  this  activity  was  placed  on  planning,  co- 
ordinating, and  directing  the  nationwide  AFDC  eligibility  review. 

In  1964  and  1965,  planning  and  directing  overall  work  to  accomplish  the 
Bureau-wide  emphases  discussed  in  the  preceding  segments  of  the  budget  will 
be  of  primary  importance.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  internal  admin- 
istrative methods  to  achieve  those  objectives.  Intensive  recruitment  activity, 
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begun  the  last  few  weeks  of  fiscal  year  1963  upon  passage  of  the  1963  supple- 
mental appropriation,  is  continuing  in  order  to  bring  badly  needed  staff  on  duty 
as  quickly  as  possible  following  final  enactment  of  the  1964  appropriation. 
Orientation  and  related  inservice  training  for  this  new  staff  will  be  required. 
Increased  emphasis  must  be  directed  to  internal  and  external  training  activities 
for  Bureau  staff  in  the  period  ahead  to  assure  that  staff  development  is  com- 
mensurate with  program  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau. 

Increase  for  1965 

Internal  management  appraisal  and  manpower  utilization.—In  order  to  provide 
staff  to  carry  out  the  policy  issued  by  the  President  calling  for  fullest  attention 
to  manpower  utilization  and  management  appraisal  activities — and  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
the  Bureau  is  requesting  two  additional  positions.  One  technician  position 
would  work  closely  with  the  Bureau  Director  and  with  program  divisions  to 
see  that  this  area,  and  the  potentials  it  offers,  receives  the  greatest  emphasis 
possible.  A major  function  would  be  to  plan  and  execute  a continuous  program 
of  objective  examination  of  internal  processes  to  assure  the  optimum  use  of 
staff  in  the  most  effective  way  possible  to  further  the  Bureau’s  program  goals. 
One  clerical  position  is  requested  also  for  this  work  in  1965. 


Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services — New  positions  requested,  fiscal 

year  1965 


Grade 

Annual  salary 

Program  policies  and  standards: 

A dministrative  and  fiscal  methods  specialist. 

GS-14. 

$13, 615 
13,  G15 
13,  615 
13,  615 
11,  725 
11,725 
11,725 
11,  725 
11,725 
11, 725 
9, 380 
4,215 

Medical  assistance  and  services  specialist 

GS-14  

Specialist  in  mental  retardation 

GS-14  

Staff  development  specialist 

GS-14 

Administrative  methods  specialist 

GS-13 

Community  services  specialist 

GS-13 

Constructive  accountant  _ 

GS-13  . 

Fiscal  methods  specialist  _.  - _ _ _ 

GS-13 

Welfare  services  specialist  (mental  retardation)  

GS-13 

Work  training  specialist _ 

GS-13 

Secretary  (2)  _ - 

GS-5. 

Clerk-typist  _ _ _ 

GS-4  

Subtotal  (13).. 

138, 405 

Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  operations: 

Regional  medical  consultants  (5)  _ _ 

Ct  R— 1 5 

78, 325 
40, 845 
27,230 
46,  900 
11,725 
164, 150 
58,  625 
82,  075 
59, 880 
84, 420 
21,  075 

Administrative  review  adviser  (3)  

GS-14.. 

Associate  regional  representative  (2)  

GS-14 

Administrative  and  fiscal  methods  specialist  (4)  - 

GS-13 

Administrative  review  specialist  (1)  

GS-13 

Family  Services  technician  (administrative  review)  (14) 

GS-13 

Medical  social  worker  (5)  ■ 

GS-13 

Regional  staff  development  specialist  (7) . . 

GS-13 

Family  Services  technician  (administrative  review)  (fi) 

GS-12 

Secretary  (18)  . 

GS-5 

Clerk-typist  (5) • 

GS-4. 

Subtotal  (70)  _ _ 

675, 250 

Research  and  statistics: 

Research  analyst  (mental  retardation) 

GS-14 

13,  615 
4,  690 

Statistical  clerk  . 

GS-5 

Subtotal  (2)  ... 

18, 305 

Administration: 

Manpower  utilization  specialist  . _ • 

GS-14 

13, 615 
4,  690 

Secretary. ______ _ 

GS-5 

Subtotal  (2) . ' __ 

18, 305 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (87)  

850,265 
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GRANTS  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE, 
CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

WITNESSES 

MRS.  KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER,  CHIEF,  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
DR.  ARTHUR  J.  LESSER,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

MISS  MILDRED  M.  ARNOLD,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

CHARLES  GERSHENSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH 

GORDON  FORTNEY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1961  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 Maternal  and  child  health  services 

24,896 

24,  740 

25,  702 

994 

25, 000 

25. 000 

29. 000 

3, 943 

35, 000 

35. 000 

38. 000 

5,830 

15. 000 

3,000 

2 Crippled  children’s  services 

3.  Child  welfare  services 

4.  Research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child 
welfare—  ...  . _ 

5.  Special  project  grants  for  maternity  care 

6.  Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children’s  services 

Total  obligations  (object,  class  41 1 _ . 

76, 332 
463 

82, 943 

131, 830 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

76,  795 

82, 943 

131, 830 

Appropriation  pending  before  Congress: 

Grants  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare,  Children’s  Bureau 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 

1, 500 

2.  Crippled  children’s  services  ...  _ 

5.  Special  project  grants  for  maternity  care __ 

6.  Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children’s  services 

Total  obligations—  _ _ 

16,500 
16,  500 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority  (pending  appropria- 
tion)..   

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  I think  you  are  next. 

General  Statement 

Do  you  have  a statement  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  I have  a minimal  summary,  and  a more  de- 
tailed report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  19  65 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  1965  estimate  of  $131,830,000  for  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare  represents  an  increase  of  $32,387,000  over 
the  $99,443,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Of  the  latter  amount,  $82,943,000  was  appropriated  under  the  regu- 
lar 1963  appropriation  act.  An  additional  $16,500,000  was  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  88-268  as  a supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963. 

The  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  would  provide  $35  million  each 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
services  for  crippled  children,  the  maximum  amounts  authorized  for 
these  programs  by  the  1963  amendments  to  title  Y of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

It  is  proposed  that  $1.25  million  of  the  $5  million  increase  requested 
for  each  of  these  programs  be  earmarked  in  the  appropriation  lan- 
guage for  increased  services  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  re- 
quested increase  will  be  expended  for  such  services. 

PROJECT  GRANTS 

The  $15  million  requested  for  the  new  program  of  project  grants 
for  maternity  and  infant  care  is  the  full  amount  authorized  for  1965 
by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning 
Amendments  of  1963  for  this  new  5-year  program. 

CRIPPLED  children’s  SERVICES 

The  $3  million  requested  for  research  projects  related  to  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-156  will  permit  continuation  of  projects  initiated  in  1964  and 
the  development  of  new  research  projects  designed  to  yield  facts  which 
will  help  these  State  and  local  health  agencies  and  crippled  children’s 
agencies  strengthen  their  services  for  mothers  and  their  children. 

The  $38  million  requested  for  child  welfare  services  represents  an 
increase  of  $4  million  earmarked  for  day  care  services  and  $5  million 
for  other  child  welfare  services  and  will  permit  the  orderly  and  sound 
program  extensions  provided  by  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962. 

The  amount  requested  for  research,  training,  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  child  welfare  is  $5,830,000,  of  which  $2,255,000  is  for  research  or 
demonstration  projects  and  $3,575,000  for  training. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  1965 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1964  is  $99,443,000  and  the 
request  for  1965  is  $131,830,000,  an  increase  of  $32,387,000.  This  in- 
crease is  spread  over  all  your  programs.  Which  ones  would  be 
financed  at  the  full  authorization  under  this  budget? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  They  would  all  be  financed  in  the  health  services 
under  the  full  authorization.  The  full  authorization  for  day  care 
has  not  been  reached  in  the  request  which  we  are  making  in  this  fiscal 
year. 
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PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  CARE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  largest  increase  is  $10  million  for  the  newly 
authorized  program  of  special  project  grants  for  maternal  and  in- 
fant care.  You  have  $5  million  for  1964.  Tell  us  what  the  allocation 
formula  is,  what  matching  is  required,  and  tell  us  your  plans  for  this 
year  and  how  you  plan  to  expand  the  program  in  1965. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  allocation,  according  to  the  formula,  is  one- 
half  matching,  for  special  project  grants. 

Dr.  Lesser.  He  is  asking  about  maternity  care. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Oh,  you  are  talking  about  $15  million,  total  of 
$15  million  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Project  grants  for  maternal  and  infant  care. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Oh.  This  is  a grant  which  is  75  percent  Federal 
expense  and  25  percent  must  be  shown  as  being  part  of  the  community’s 
contribution  to  the  project. 

Our  plans  for  using  this  has  to  do  with  the  needs  in  large  urban 
areas  as  a major  approach.  However,  we  also  find  there  are  great 
needs  in  rural  areas  and  we  have  been  encouraging  some  project  re- 
quests from  rural  areas. 

We  already  have  a number  of  States  and  a number  of  cities  with 
whom  we  are  negotiating.  These  funds  will  become  available  to  the 
States  through  the  State  health  services  and  then  to  the  cities  unless 
the  State  permits  us  to  make  a direct  grant. 

In  these  cities  which  we  are  now  looking  at,  we  find  the  usual  prob- 
lems of  the  understaffed  hospital,  the  overcrowded  conditions,  and 
we  have  been  studying  these,  as  you  know,  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  find  that  some  are  now  ready  for  immediate  applications.  There- 
fore we  anticipate,  for  example,  in  Atlanta,  and  Washington.  D.C., 
and  Chicago,  and  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Boston,  that  we  will 
have  large  requests. 

This  is  also  true  of  several  rural  requests  that  are  coming  to  us. 
And  we  feel  that  actually  they  are  ready  for  this  because  they  have 
been  anticipating  for  some  time  this  new  legislation  and  the  appro- 
priations which  now  make  it  possible  to  start  action. 

I think  there  is  no  question,  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  total  of  the 
funds  which  we  are  asking. 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  this  program  affect  the  infant  mortality? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  hope  it  will  affect  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
Because  as  you  know  the  infant  mortality  rate  dipped  slightly  last 
year,  and  rose  again  this  year.  But  the  most  distressing  part  of 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  the  difference  between  States  and  between 
localities. 

It  goes  all  the  way  from  19  to  20  per  thousand  live  births  to  40. 
This  kind  of  discrepancy  makes  us  feel  sure  that  with  adequate  care, 
we  could  do  better.  And  especially  if  we  can  concentrate  on  those 
areas  where  we  find  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  services  unmet  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  in  the  last  4 or  5 years,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  going  up. 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  No,  it  took  a slight  dip  but  then  it  started  again 
to  rise.  It  had  started  rising  before  that  and  it  started  to  rise  again, 
this  last  year,  slightly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  other  countries  have  been  doing  a 
better  j ob  than  we  have.  Isn’t  that  so  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Countries  have  been  doing  a better  job  and  it  is 
very  distressing,  we  slipped  to  11th  place.  Ireland  is  now  ahead  of 
us  and  we  are  the  11th  country.  So  far  as  those  countries  that  are 
reporting  reliable  birth  statistics  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  anybody  gets  ahead  of  us,  I am  glad  it  is  Ireland, 
but  I don’t  want  to  see  anybody  get  ahead  of  us.  Why  should  we 
be  the  1 1th  ? Why  shouldn’t  this  country  be  first  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  points  that  has  been 
studied.  I think  perhaps  it  has  to  do  with 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  this  program  might  help  us? 

PRENATAL  CARE  RELATED  TO  PREMATURE  BIRTH 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  because  we  do  have  such  concentration  of 
need  in  the  large  cities  where  a great  many  people  do  not  have  fa- 
cilities for  prenatal  care,  and  hence  who  do  give  birth  to  premature 
babies.  You  perhaps  have  read  some  of  the  reports  that  have  been 
coming  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  which  indicate  that  close  associa- 
tion between  the  lack  of  prenatal  care  and  premature  birth.  And 
along  with  that,  not  only  the  greater  infant  mortality  rate  but  the 
greater  damage  to  the  youngster  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  physical 
stamina,  his  handicap  conditions,  and  very  frequently  a high  incidence 
of  mental  retardation  as  a result  of  prematurity.  As  a matter  of 
fact 

u.s.  rank  on  infant  mortality 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  those  countries  doing  a better  job? 
Will  you  put  those  in  the  record,  the  list  of  countries  and  how  they 
stand  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Infant  mortality , selected  countries , 1962  or  latest  year 


[Rates  are  deaths  under  1 year  per  1,000  live  births] 


Countries  ranked  on  1962  or 

1962 

Countries  ranked  on  1962  or 

1962 

latest  rate 

Rank 

Rate 

latest  rate 

Rank 

Rate 

Netherlands 

1 

1 15.3 

New  Zealand.  _ _ 

7 

i 20.3 

Sweden 

2 

1 15.3 

Switzerland  (1961).  ...  .. 

8 

21.0 

Norway  (1960) 

3 

18.9 

United  Kingdom  ... 

9 

i 22.1 

Finland  _ . _ _ _ 

4 

i 19.2 

Ireland  ..  ...  ...  

10 

i 24.2 

Australia  (1961) 

5 

19.5 

United  States 

11 

125.3 

Denmark...  ....  ... 

6 

i 20.1 

1 Provisional. 

Sources  of  data:  United  Nations,  Statistical  Office,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  National  Vital  Statistics  Division. 


PREMATURE  BIRTH 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I was  going  to  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  I under- 
stand it,  a mother  whose  baby  is  premature  at  birth  is  twice  or  three 
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times  as  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  some  damage  and  defect  than  chil- 
dren who  are  born  at  full  term.  The  mother  who  has  not  had  pre- 
natal care  we  also  find  has  a much  higher  rate  of  prematurity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  excessive  smoking  have  anything  to  do  with 
premature  birth? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  read  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
smoking  and  health  rather  carefully.  While  this  indicates  there  is 
some  association,  I think  in  the  final  thing  that  I read  there  was  an 
agreement  to  disagree  that  we  could  not  be  absolutely  positive  what 
the  relationship  was.  But  there  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  need  for 
further  study  because  there  is  some  indication  that  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation between  a child  who  is  born  smaller,  but  not  necessarily 
in  a less  healthy  condition  and  the  smoking  habits  of  the  mother. 

RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  STATES  ON  INFANT  MORTALITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  in  your  infant  mortality  table  No.  2,  Utah 
seems  to  have  the  best  average  in  the  country,  19.6  for  1,000. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Versus  20  in  1959. 

Why  should  Utah  have  a better  average  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  doing  very  well  for 
a long  time;  I guess  it  just  got  beaten  out  by  a very  small  percentage. 

But  one  of  the  reasons,  in  both  States  there  is  a fairly  homogeneous 
population  as  compared  with  some  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  should  Connecticut  be  better  than  Rhode  Island 
or  better  than  Massachusetts  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  some  of  these  changes  are  really  chance  varia- 
tion. When  infant  mortality  rates  are  at  this  level  a few  more  deaths, 
in  one  year  over  another  year  will  make  a sizable  change  in  the  rate. 
So  that  it  is  still  a good  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  just  wondering  why  Rhode  Island  should  not 
be  No.  1 ? What  are  we  not  doing  that  we  ought  to  do  in  your  opinion  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  I really  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  up  there  a few  times  in  the  last  15 
or  20  years.  Why  don’t  you  tell  us  your  opinion  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  I think  our  new  amendments  will  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  subject.  Particularly  when  you  consider  40 
percent  of  the  infant  deaths  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  life.  Now, 
this  means  that  the  outcome  of  pregnancy  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
kind  of  maternity  care  the  woman  had.  We  know  these  rates  are 
much  higher  among  women  who  have  had  no  prenatal  care. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  further  inroads  into  this  problem  of  infant 
mortality  and  reduce  this  further  we  have  to  tap  it  primarily  from  the 
point  of  maternity  care  among  women  who  have  poor  care.  That  is 
one  reason  we  have  the  new  maternity  care  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Rhode  Island  I think  has  about  as  good  hospital 
facilities  as  any  State  in  the  country.  I thought  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  lower  mortality  rate  was  the  fact  that  most  babies  were  being 
delivered  in  the  hospital  today  and  not  back  on  the  farm. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  That’s  right.  They  are.  But  the  outcome  of 
pregnancy  is  closely  related  to  what  kind  of  prenatal  care  people  had. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  might  have  more  slums  in  Rhode  Island  than 
they  have  in  Iowa,  or  some  of  these  other  places  like  Kansas,  Idaho, 
Utah,  that  have  good  records. 

Dr.  Lesser.  This  is  certainly  a factor.  When  you  have  more  in- 
dustrial areas 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  might  be  of  some  comfort  to  you,  if  you  go  back, 
to  know  you  have  the  lowest  maternal  mortality  rate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Providence  or  Rhode  Island  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Rhode  Island  had  one  death ; Providence  had  no  mater- 
nal deaths. 

When  we  get  down  to  rates  like  this,  just  a change  of  a few  deaths 
can  make  all  the  difference. 

Now,  a couple  of  years  ago  Rhode  Island  was  best  in  infant  mortal- 
ity. A few  more  deaths  will  put  them  in  seventh  or  eighth  place. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Check  this  back  year  by  year,  sometimes  Rhode 
Island  has  a better  rate  than  Utah,  some  years  it  is  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  should  be  at  the  top  all  the  time. 

Well,  it  is  quite  a difference  between  Mississippi  and  Rhode  Island, 
I notice.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  about  as  bad  as  anyplace  in  the 
country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  that  also  has  a 
record  of  having  almost  one-half  of  the  women  come  to  delivery  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  without  having  had  any 
prenatal  care,  which  is  shocking. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Winston,  in  your  State  of  North  Carolina,  they 
do  not  show  up  so  good  either.  They  are  in  the  last  10. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  I think  it  is  a very  poor  record  myself. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Submit  a table  for  the  record,  State  by  State  going 
back  to  1955. 
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(The  table  requested  follows :) 

Infant  mortality  rate,  United  States,  each  State  and  specified  areas,  1955-62 — 
Number  of  deaths  under  1 year  per  1,000  live  births  (by  place  of  residence; 
exclusive  of  fetal  deaths) 


State 

1955 

1956 

1957 

| 1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

United  States  _ _ 

i 26.4 

i 26.0 

! i 26.3 

' i 27.1 

| 2 26.4 

3 26.0 

; 3 25.3 

3 25.3 

Alabama.  _ . 

32.0 

30.9 

32.1 

35.4 

31.8 

32.4 

1 31.1 

30.8 

Alaska  * _ 

37.4 

41.2 

38.0 

38.7 

42. 9 

40.5 

37.0 

34.2 

Arizona  _ . . 

34.8 

32.3 

35.7 

33.0 

33.1 

31.9 

30.6 

28.5 

Arkansas  

27.7 

25.7 

26.2 

26.3 

26.5 

27.4 

27.5 

28.8 

California  

23.6 

24.0 

24.9 

24. 6 

23.6 

23.3 

23.3 

22.9 

Colorado  

30.3 

29.1 

30.2 

30.6  j 

28.8 

27.5 

26.2 

25.2 

Connecticut _ 

21.7 

21.8 

21.7 

23.8 

22.4 

21.1 

22.3 

22. 7 

Delaware  

25.0 

24.2 

23. 4 

28.1 

24.8 

23.8 

26.2 

2L5 

District  of  Columbia  

32.2 

33.5 

35.  5 

38.7  | 

36.8 

36.4 

35.6 

34.9 

Florida  

29.7 

31.8 

31.9  ! 

31.7  1 

31.7 

29.7 

28.9 

28. 5 

Georgia _ . 

29.9 

30.1 

30. 4 i 

311 

32.5 

33.0 

29.4 

30.1 

Hawaii  4_.  

20.6 

22.6  J 

24.0 

23.1 

24.0 

23.2 

. 

21.7 

20.8 

Idaho 

20.8 

22.3 

24. 8 

23.7 

22. 2 

22.9  1 

23.1 

24.1 

Illinois  . 

24.8 

2T.  5 

25.5 

24.9 

2A0 

25.0 

24.3 

24.0 

Indiana  . 

25.0 

24.3 

23.8 

24.6 

23.4 

23.9 

24.0 

23.2 

Iowa 

22.1 

20.6 

20.9  j 

22.7 

21.5 

21.9 

20.6 

19.8 

Kansas 

23.3 

23.3 

22.4  i 

23.0  | 

22.6 

22. 1 

22.1 

22.3 

Kentucky 

30.4 

28.8 

28.7  | 

29.1 

27.3 

27.9 

27.8 

26.9 

Louisiana 

31.6 

30.4 

32.3 

34.7 

32.9 

32.0 

30.3 

31.3 

Maine 

24.7 

24.6 

25.1 

26.5  1 

26.1 

25. 5 

25.3 

25.3 

Maryland 

27.6 

26.0  j 

23.1 

28.  8 

28.6 

27.3 

25.7 

26.8 

Massachusetts 

21.9 

22.4 

22.7 

22. 8 

22.3 

21.6 

21.6 

21.8 

Michigan 

24.9 

24.5  1 

24.4 

24.6  | 

24.4 

24.1 

23.9 

24.0 

Minnesota 

21.8 

21.4  : 

23.0 

22.8 

21.1 

21.6 

22.2 

20.9 

Mississippi 

37.0 

37. 9 

37.0 

41.0 

39.0 

41.6 

37.8 

40.0 

Missouri 

25.3 

24.5 

25.0 

26.4 

24.5 

24.7 

24.7 

25.4 

Montana 

25.  0 

27.9  1 

25.1 

25.7 

24.5 

25.0 

25.6 

25.9 

Nebraska ... 

23.  7 

| 22.8  | 

23.9 

24.7 

23.5 

21.9 

22.8 

20.8 

Nevada 

1 30.  0 ! 

33.8 

30.8 

31.9  | 

32.4 

30.1 

28.3 

29.7 

New  Hampshire 

25.7  | 

1 21.7 

26.4 

24.9  | 

22.1 

23.6 

24.4 

22.1 

New  Jersey 

24.2 

24. 2 

24.2 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6  1 

23.6 

23.8 

New  Mexico 

43.0 

35.9  I 

39.4 

37.3 

32.9 

33.2 

29.6 

30.0 

New  York 

24.3 

23.7 ; 

23.9 

24.5 

24.7 

24.1 

23.7 

24.7 

North  Carolina  

30.3 

30.9 

30.5 

32.6 

32.7 

31.7 

1 30.7 

30.5 

North  Dakota 

25.1  i 

24.  8 

25.7 

24.9 

23.7 

24.8 

23.2 

22.6 

Ohio  

24.8 

24.7 

24.7 

25.3  j 

25.0 

24.0 

23.1 

22.8 

Oklahoma 

26.7  j 

26.6  | 

25.6  1 

27.4  i 

24.1 

25.  5 

24.0 

23.8 

Oregon 

24.1 

23.0  1 

21.9 

23.4 

25.1 

23.2 

| 22.9 

21.9 

Pennsylvania 

24.6 

24.5  i 

24.  5 j 

25.  5 

24.9 

24.5  | 

[ 23.6 

24.0 

Puerto  Rico  4 

55. 8 

55. 1 j 

50.3  j 

53.2 

47.6 

43.3 

(5) 

41.  7 

Rhode  Island.. 

23.4 

24.2 

24.1  j 

21.3 

24.0 

23.3 

22.5 

25.  5 

South  Carolina 

34.1  i 

32.2 

31.6 

33.9 

35.0 

34.3 

32.4 

31.  5 

South  Dakota 

26.1  | 

23.3  1 

26.0  1 

26.3  ! 

22.9 

28.1  | 

25.1 

25.3 

Tennessee.. 

29.2  i 

27.5 

29.2 

30.9 

30.3 

29.4  j 

29.2 

28.7 

Texas  

30.3  ! 

29.5 

29.5 

30.6  1 

28.5 

28.9 

26.7 

27.1 

Utah 

20.4  j 

21.8 

21.6  1 

22.1  | 

20.0 

19.6  \ 

20.3 

19.7 

Vermont 

26.1  : 

24.1 

25.4 

22.4  1 

23.7 

24.1  ! 

27.2 

22.7 

Virgin  Islands  4 

44.9  1 

66.  5 j 

50.1 

44.3 

43.4 

(5) 

(5)  i 

29.1 

Virginia 

29.5 

29.6  i 

30.2  j 

31.1  ; 

31.0 

29.8  | 

28.0 

29.2 

Washington 

24.5 

23.4 

24.2  ! 

26.1 

24.0 

23.4 

22.7 

22.8 

West  Virginia-- 

27.3 

25.2  j 

27.4  | 

26.4 

27.2 

25.  5 

26.7  1 

26.5 

Wisconsin 

23.7  ! 

22.8 

22.2 

23.6 

23.4 

21.8  ! 

22.7 

20.7 

Wyoming 

28.  5 1 

27.8  | 

26.5 

27.8 

26.9 

28.2 

27.0 

30.3 

1 Exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

2 Exclusive  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

3 Exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

4 By  place  of  occurrence,  except  Alaska,  1959—62;  and  Hawaii,  1960-62. 

5 Data  not  now  available. 

Source  of  data:  Vital  Statistics  Division,  Public  Health  Service. 


RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Another  new  program  that  you  want  to  double  from 
$1.5  to  $3  million,  is  for  research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services.  Tell  us  what  the  need 
is  for  this  expansion  and  how  much  interest  there  is  in  the  program. 
Mrs.  Oettixger.  This  is  a much-anticipated  program,  I think,  be- 
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cause  there  is  a close  interrelation  between  the  services  that  we  are  ask- 
ing to  give,  and,  finding  out  what  the  situation  is,  what  the  gaps  are 
and  finding  out  where  the  greatest  needs  in  the  country  are.  One  of 
the  things  we  want  to  concentrate  on  is  finding  out  where  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  find  out  what  some  of  those  causes  are 
in  the  census  tracts.  F or  example,  if  there  is  some  special  situation 
hitting  the  country  as  it  did  a few  years  ago  when  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  struck,  we  get  this  warning  earlier  if  we  have  a good  report- 
ing system. 

You  ask  what  interest  there  is.  I think  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  interest  is  the  fact  on  the  19th  day  of  December  from  each  of  the 
schools  of  Public  Health,  the  dean  and  other  interested  research  people 
gathered  together  and  concentrated  their  interest  in  trying  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  program  planning  for  research  that  would  answer 
some  of  these  questions. 

And  then  just  this  last  week,  Mr.  Gershenson  has  been  working  with 
the  college  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Chicago,  they  called  a 
special  meeting  under  their  own  auspices  in  order  that  we  could  work 
together  with  them  in  order  to  find  out  what  part  they  could  play  in 
helping  get  an  overall  picture  of  the  subject  in  this  country  at  this 
time. 

I know  also  there  are  a number  of  smaller  projects  people  are  antici- 
pating submitting  which  have  to  do  not  only  with  needs  in  the  field  of 
maternal  and  child  health  but  also  in  crippled  children’s  programs. 
Programs,  for  example,  that  have  to  do  with  looking  into  new  pros- 
theses.  These  have  not  always  kept  pace  with  prostheses  for  adults, 
and  we  need  to  concentrate  on  this  in  order  to  give  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  providing  this  type  of  appliance. 

So  that  these  programs  relate 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  keep  up  with  what  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  doing  in  this  field  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  work  very  closely  with  them  as  a matter  of 
fact  and  we  do  have  a group  who  serves,  not  only  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  but  us  in  close  concert. 

Dr.  Lesser.  On  prosthetics,  the  Committee  on  Prosthetic  Research 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

CRIPPLED  children’s  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a definition  of  what  children  may  come 
under  the  crippled  children’s  program  ? 

CLEFT  PALATE 

I will  give  you  one  example  I asked  about  a while  ago,  that  is  cleft 
palate. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  just  been  discussing  cleft  palate  in  chil- 
dren and  some  of  its  problems.  We  were  recognizing  doctors  have  not 
gotten  all  the  answers  on  when  to  operate,  when  is  the  optimal  time, 
just  what  followup  is  necessary  on  some  of  the  cases  on  which  they 
already  have  done  surgery.  And  there  is  in  the  making  a submission 
of  a research  program  right  in  that  area.  Because  I think  that  is  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  the  crippled  children’s  program  is  frequently 
expanding. 
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In  fact,  a large  number  of  States  already  have  programs  do  they  not 
in  that  area,  Dr.  Lesser  ? 

Dr.  Lessee.  All  States  include  children  with  cleft  palate  in  their 
program.  But  some  States  are  doing  a much  better  job. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Rhode  Island  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  the  record  of  Rhode  Island  with  respect  to 
cleft  palate  in  the  crippled  children’s  programs? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  they  have  a good  program  there.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  over  the  years  increases.  I think  one  of  the  critical  things 
hi  cleft  palate  work  is  orthodontia  for  the  teeth  and  also  speech 
therapy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  payable  under  the  crippled  children’s 
program  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  orthodontia  is  really  essential  in  the  cleft  palate 
program.  I know  in  some  States  there  is  trouble  getting  help. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Rhode  Island  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  there  is  a question  of  availability  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty^.  What  do  you  mean?  The  availability?  Not  the 
availability  of  orthodontists  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No;  I think  they  are  ready  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. I think  this  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a child  with  cleft 
palate. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  some  questions  about  how  effective 
it  is  in  straightening  out  teeth,  the  cosmetic  effect.  Wlien  it  comes  to 
cleft  palate  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  this. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I had  a very  interesting  conversation  with  a dentist 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  last  few  weeks,  he  told  me  he  was  starting 
an  orthodontia  program,  particularly  with  adolescent  children.  I do 
not  know  whether  this  has  to  do  with  the  crippled  children’s  program 
or  any  discussion  in  the  States  about  payments  for  this  but  I know  he 
is  giving  his  services  because  he  told  me  what  large  demand  there  was 
for  it  and  how  important  it  was  to  select  these  children  and  the  kinds 
of  children  that  could  go  through  then  with  the  whole  program  of 
orthodontia.  Apparently  he  is  having  great  success  and  great  satis- 
faction out  of  helping  them. 

DAY  CARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  day  care  services  program  is  also  new  this  year 
and  I see  you  are  asking  that  it  be  doubled,  from  $4  to  $8  million. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  You  recall  last  year  we  were  only  given  $4  mil- 
lion so  we  thought  that  it  was  a sound  practice  to  double  it,  although 
$10  million  is  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $10  million.  As  you  know,  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  this  program  last  year,  though  I personally  am  for  it,  and  we 
might  run  into  the  same  sort  of  opposition  this  year.  So  will  you 
take  the  time  and  describe  what  the  program  is,  how  the  funds  are 
allocated,  matching  requirements,  operating  requirements,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  give  us  the  best  reasons  you  have  for  expanding  the 
program  next  year. 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  funds  are  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
funds  for  all  child  welfare  services  are  allocated.  You  know  that  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State. 

Day  care  is  considered  a part  of  the  total  child  welfare  program 
according  to  the  definition  of  child  welfare  services. 

Therefore,  the  States,  in  making  application  for  this,  indicate  their 
plans  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  which  becomes  available 
to  them  under  this  formula. 

INTEREST  IN  PROGRAM 

They  have  shown  a great  interest  in  this  program  and  in  1964  asked 
for  more  money  than  was  available,  almost  $7  million.  By  the  time 
it  became  clear  the  amount  of  money  available  would  be  less  than  an- 
ticipated, many  of  them  had  to  rearrange  their  planning  in  order  to 
accommodate  to  the  $4  million  that  was  made  available. 

That  $4  million  is  being  used  by  46  of  the  States  and  8 States  do  not 
have  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  How  much  could  you  spend  in  1964  based  on  infor- 
mation you  have  now  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  How  much  in  1964  ? Definitely  we  will  spend  the 
whole  $4  million,  because  already  we  have  reallocated  to  13  States  the 
funds 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I said  what  could  you  spend  if  you  met  the  demand 
you  know  about  now  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  You  see,  in  October,  the  appropriation  was  finally 
given  to  us  for  $4  million.  At  that  time  all  the  States  had  not  given 
us  their  total  plans  for  expenditures,  but  even  so  we  had  requests  for  $6 
or  $7  million. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  estimate  whether  we  would  have  had 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  total  requests  from  all  States. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But,  Mrs.  Oettinger,  in  direct  response  to  his  question, 
though,  if  the  Congress  had  appropriated  as  much  as  $7  million  on 
the  basis  of  the  States’  applications  and  their  plans,  the  likelihood  is 
that  $7  million  could  have  been  used  in  this  program  as  distinguished 
from  the  $4  million  that  was  made  available,  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Definitely.  This  was  already  specified  in  a num- 
ber of  States. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  However,  there  were  still  other  States  that  had 
not  completed  their  plans,  so  that  it  might  have  gone  beyond  the  $7 
or  $6  million-some-odd  figure. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  PROGRAM  EXPANSION 

Mr.  F ogarty.  All  right.  Give  us  a little  background  on  the  reasons 
for  expanding  the  program  next  year  from  $4  to  $8  million. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  total  child  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Because  there  is  perhaps  no  single  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  whole  of  American  social  planning  than  the  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  mothers  who  are  now  in  the  labor  force.  In 
the  last  decade 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Some  people  think  they  ought  to  stay  home. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  but  we  have  looked  into  the  reason  why 
mothers  are  working.  We  find  that  it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  low- 
income  families,  concentrated  among  mothers  who  are  themselves  the 
head  of  the  families,  and  this  constitutes  a large  number  of  the  mothers 
who  would  come  to  our  attention  in  the  provision  of  day  care. 

These  mothers  who  are  trying  to  be  both  mother  and  father,  not  only 
have  the  difficulty  of  doing  a dual  job  but  many  of  them  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  In  families  where  the  husband  had 
an  income  of  less  than  $3,000,  the  mother  was  twice  as  likely  to  be  in  the 
labor  market  compared  to  mothers  in  families  where  the  husbands’  in- 
come was  $7,000  or  more. 

Dr.  Winston.  May  I comment  on  that  just  a moment, 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sure. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Dr.  Winston.  You  asked  me  a question  earlier  about  our  approaches 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  We  have  been  increasingly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  giving  very  young  children  opportunity.  We  have 
good  studies  now  that  show  us  that  children  who  come  out  of  extremely 
deprived  backgrounds  are  already  so  handicapped  when  they  go  into 
the  first  grade  that  they  are  going  to  have  difficulty  right  straight 
along  in  the  educational  process.  We  are  also  increasingly  interested 
in  terms  of  the  opportunity  the  day-care  centers  will  give  children  out 
of  the  most  deprived  homes  to  have  better  care,  so  that  they  are  able 
as  they  enter  school  to  enter  more  on  a level  with  children  who  come 
out  of  homes  that  offer  more  opportunity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  the  only  one  that  is  doing  anything  in  this 
area,  here,  HEW  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  some  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren— 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  the  preschool  children  you  just  mentioned. 

Dr.  Winston.  Of  course,  you  have  some  programs  through  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  kindergartens,  and  nursery  schools,  that  are  educa- 
tion oriented,  but  when  it  comes  to  full  day  care,  which  is  really  a 
substitute  for  family  care  during  the  day,  I think  it  is  practically  all 
with  us.  There  is  some  volunteer  work,  but  this  becomes  very  expen- 
sive, so  inevitably  it  becomes  largely  a public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  just  a stopgap  thing  anyway  you  are  talking 
about  now  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  What,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  statement  you  just  made  about  these  preschool 
children  is  just  a stopgap  sort  of  an  operation.  It  is  not  the  answer 
to  that  section  of  poverty  that  you  were  speaking  to. 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  it  is  one 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know  better  than  I do  that  until  we  eliminate 
the  slums  in  this  country  and  provide  an  education  for  everybody, 
these  programs  you  are  speaking  about  are  going  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on ; isn’t  that  about  right  ? 
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BENEFIT  OF  DAY-CARE  OPERATIONS 

Dr.  Winston.  Of  course,  we  have  found  in  the  public  housing 
projects  that  day-care  operations  are  extremely  useful  and  very  help- 
ful to  the  children. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  is  true  and  I understand  60  percent  of  the 
mothers  who  live  in  housing,  public  housing,  are  mothers  who  are  the 
head  of  the  family.  There  is  no  husband  in  the  family. 

I would  like  to  add  even  more  to  what  Dr.  Winston  has  said  about 
what  it  means  to  the  positive  life  of  these  children.  It  is  not  only 
that  they  themselves  improve  so  much  but  their  mothers  learn  so 
much  from  their  being  in  a day-care  situation.  And  their  child-rear- 
ing practices  really  improve  tremendously. 

It  also  means  when  you  are  speaking  of  education,  a great  many 
of  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  are  kept  home  to  take  care  of  the 
youngsters.  With  day  care  they  move  from  the  school  dropout  cate- 
gory to  going  back  to  school  regularly. 

We  found  this  to  be  true  as  we  investigated  what  are  some  of  the 
advantages  that  accrue  to  a community  that  has  a good  day-care 
program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  firm  on  that,  from  any  study 
that  has  been  made,  to  show  where  people  have  gone  back  to  school  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  I would  be  able  to  get  you  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  is  more  than  an  impression.  I think  I could 
give  you  something. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

In  a 1958  study  of  child-care  arrangements  of  full-time  working  mothers, 
it  was  reported  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  under  12  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes  were  cared  for  by  elder  brothers  and  sisters  12  to  17  years  old. 
No  specific  information  is  available,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  many  of 
these  older  children  would  return  to  school,  if  day  care  were  made  available 
for  the  children  under  12. 

FUNDS  FOR  DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  day- 
care centers? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  For  the  centers  themselves  out  of  this  $8  million 
you  mean?  How  much  is  for  centers?  Well,  the  States  make  their 
own  determination  about  how  they  shall  spend  the  money.  They 
have  estimated  this  year,  about  50  percent  would  be  spent  for  direct 
care  for  children. 

Now,  some  of  that  would  be  for  family  day  care  and  some  would 
be  for  direct  operation  of  day-care  centers  and  some  would  be  for 
the  purchase  of  care  through  already  established  day-care  centers. 

But  the  total  of  direct  care  for  children,  as  it  is  now  indicated 
to  us  from  the  State  plans,  would  be  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Mr.  Fogarty,  one  of  our  biggest  problems  in  the 
Senate  last  year  was  that  they  wanted  the  day-care  money  matched 
with  day-care  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The  law  does 
not  require  this.  The  law  provides  that  the  money  they  are  spend- 
ing for  child  welfare  services,  can  be  used  to  match  Federal  day-care 
funds. 
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Now,  one  of  the  things  that  I do  not  think  was  considered  fully  by 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  was  the  fact  that  the  States  are  spend- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  million  a year  for  foster-family  care. 
The  Federal  Government  is  making  little  or  no  payments  toward  this 
program. 

The  resources  of  the  States  are  being  drained  for  this  foster  care- 
family  care  payment,  and  in  many  States,  they  just  cannot  find  the 
money  to  match  day  care  with  day  care,  unless  they  take  it  away 
from  foster- family  care  or  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  been  before  the  Senate  committee  yet  ? 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Yes,  we  were,  but  this 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Were  there  any  questions  raised  about  this  in  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  an  increase  of  $5  million  for  maternal  child 
health  services. 

How  much  of  this  is  for  the  mentally  retarded  ? 

MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Earmarked  for  the  mentally  retarded  is  $1,250,000 
in  both  the  crippled  children’s  fund  and  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program.  It  is  believed  that  an  additional  $1,250,000  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  time  the  total  programs  of  the  States  have  been 
approved. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I don’t  get  that  last  part  of  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  we  believe  that  the  States  will  spend  even 
more  than  that  which  is  mandatory,  the  $1,250,000. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Under  the  formula,  it  is  $1,250,000  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  the  full  authorization  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes;  the  full  authorization  is  $5  million,  but  of 
that  $1,250,000  is  earmarked  specifically  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  asked  the  States  to  expend,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  earmarked,  one-third  of  their  increase  in  formula  alloca- 
tion. 

That  would  mean  that  half  of  the  amount  requested  would  be  used 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  having  any  problem  in  any  of  the  States 
on  that  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  sir ; not  so  far.  There  are  lots  of  requests  that  have 
been  accumulating  over  the  last  2 years ; they  are  moving  right  into 
this. 

ADEQUACY  OF  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  facts  or  anything  to  show  how  inade- 
quate services  now  are  to  meet  the  needs  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Maternal  and  child  health  ? Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  give  some  now  or  do  you  want  to 
supply  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  can  supply  it  for  the  record. 

I think  offhand  the  situation  on  hospitals  which  are  set  up  to  have 
deliveries  of  2,500  a year  and  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  7,000, 
right  here  in  the  District,  is  perhaps  a good  example. 
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I think  there  are  similar  figures  for  Atlanta,  aren’t  there,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Lesser. Yes;  in  maternity  care  we  know  of  considerable  amount 
of  crowding,  especially  in  these  cities,  and  we  do  have  data  regarding 
this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  several  examples. 

Dr.  Lesser.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Lesser.  All  right. 

(The  material  follows:) 

Maternal  and  child  health  and  mental  retardation 

The  increased  appropriation  would  enable  the  States  to  reduce  the  waiting 
lists  for  services  that  existing  mental  retardation  clinics  are  providing  on  a 
limited  bdsis.  Despite  the  major  advances  that  have  been  made  existing  clinics 
are  able  to  serve  only  1 out  of  every  50  preschool  children  who  need  the  diag- 
nostic services  provided  by  such  clinics.  Twenty-five  hundred  families  were  on 
waiting  lists  for  services  in  1962.  The  waiting  lists  increased  about  65  per- 
cent between  1958  and  1962  and  at  the  end  of  1962,  for  every  10  children  and 
their  families  served,  3 had  to  be  refused  because  of  a shortage  of  services. 
During  this  past  year  25  States  have  requested  increased  funds  for  existing 
clinic  programs. 

State  health  departments  and  teaching  hospitals  are  prepared  to  extend  their 
'mental  retardation  programs  in  a number  of  areas  where  critical  needs  exist 
such  as — 

{a)  Expansion  of  existing  programs  by  adding  staff  so  as  to  reduce  lists 
of  mentally  retarded  children  awaiting  care. 

(h)  Development  of  new  and  additional  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics. 

(c)  Development  of  chromosome  analysis  and  genetic  counseling,  to  serve ; 
for  example,  younger  mothers  who  have  given  birth  to  a mongoloid  child. 

(d)  To  increase  training  opportunities  in  the  field  of  child  health  and 
growth  and  development,  clinical  psychology,  etc. 

(e)  Extending  diagnostic  and  health  services  to  day  care  training  centers 
for  young  retarded  children. 

(/)  Develop  screening  programs  for  infants  following  completion  of  the 
trials  of  the  Guthrie  test  for  phenylketonuria. 

( ff ) Develop  screening  procedure  for  other  types  of  metabolic  disorders 
associated  with  mental  retardation. 

(7i)  Demonstrations  of  the  contributions  of  so-called  pediatric  annexes, 
or  small  residential  facilities  associated  with  hospitals  in  order  to  find  out 
how  intensive  care  and  training  of  severely  damaged  children  for  limited 
periods  can  be  of  help  in  developing  skills  in  walking,  self-feeding,  and 
self-care. 

Crippled  children's  services 

The  costs  of  the  crippled  children’s  programs  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
costs  of  medical  care.  Almost  40  percent  of  the  expenditures  in  this  program 
are  for  hospital  care.  The  medical  care  consumer  price  index  has  risen  each 
year  since  1940,  from  72.7  to  160.9  in  1961.  The  average  cost  per  patient-day 
for  hospital  care  has  also  risen  sharply,  from  $9.39  in  1946  to  $34.98  in  1961. 
(These  increases  result  not  only  from  generally  rising  costs  but  also  because 
research  has  provided  many  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  these 
are  technically  complex  and  expensive. 

The  budget  request  will  enable  the  States  to  broaden  further  the  definition 
of  crippling  and  long-term  illness,  including  cystic  fibrosis,  congenital  heart 
disease,  hemophilia,  birth  injuries  and  extend  the  programs  to  the  retarded. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  services  for  crippled  children  would  enable  the 
States  to  extend  services  to  handicapped  retarded  children  who  have  not  been 
served  because  of  limited  funds. 

Of  major  significance  will  be  the  development  of  comprehensive  clinical  treat- 
ment centers  for  multiple  handicapped  retarded  children.  In  the  existing  special 
clinics  for  mentally  retarded  children  approximately  75  percent  of  the  preschool 
retarded  children  that  are  served  have  associated  physical  handicaps.  In  order 
to  deal  with  these  children  effectively  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  play  in  a 
coordinated  manner  services  relating  to  their  physical  handicaps  as  well  as 
services  relating  to  their  mental  retardation.  Four  demonstrations  of  such 
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centers  as  special  projects  under  crippled  children’s  programs  have  shown  the 
value  of  this  approach  in  terms  of  more  effective  use  of  staff  and  service  to 
these  children  and  their  families.  This  is  an  area  in  which  a number  of  medical 
schools  are  interested  in  terms  of  use  of  such  center  programs  as  a basis  for 
teaching  programs.  These  centers  will  also  serve  as  the  focal  point  in  the 
development  of  inservice  training  programs  for  physicians,  nurses,  medical  social 
workers,  physical  therapists,  recreation  workers,  etc. 

The  appropriation  will  also  enable  the  States  to  extend  their  crippled  chil- 
dren’s programs  to  children  in  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In 
these  State  institutions  with  a population  of  over  200,000  patients  there  are 
many  retarded  children  with  multiple  handicaps  which  have  not  been  treated 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  There  has  been  an  expressed  need  from  the  States 
for  additional  funds  which  would  enable  the  crippled  children’s  agencies  to  send 
their  consultants  to  the  institutions,  evaluate  the  children  there  and  on  the  basis 
of  such  evaluations  provide  care  and  treatment  as  indicated.  Such  a program 
would  also  demonstrate  the  number  of  younger  nonambulatory  children  in  the 
institutions  who  with  care  and  treatment  could  become  ambulatory  or  at  least 
more  self-sufficient  so  that  from  a long-range  point  of  view  they  would  present 
a less  serious  nursing  care  problem  to  the  institution. 

Maternity  and  infant  care  projects 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,1  in  considering  the 
possibilities  of  preventing  mental  retardation,  states  that  “the  prevalence  of 
mental  retardation  is  significantly  higher  in  those  population  groups  where 
maternal  care  is  frequently  inadequate.”  There  follows  a discussion  of  the 
increased  disability  in  infants  that  is  associated  with  prematurity.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  need  for  focusing  attention  upon  women  with  complications  of 
pregnancy,  and  stress  is  placed  on  the  necessity  of  providing  good  comprehensive 
maternity  care  especially  for  this  group.  The  President’s  Panel  was  much  con- 
cerned by  reports  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  in  low-income 
families  who  arrive  at  the  hospital  in  labor  having  had  no  or  very  little  prenatal 
care. 

The  Expert  Committee  on  Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  emphasized  that  the  association  between  low  birth  weight  and 
poor  environment  is  firmly  established.  The  unfavorable  conditions  usually  do 
not  occur  singly,  but  rather  the  “poorly  nourished  woman  is  often  the  one  who 
gets  or  seeks  little  care  during  her  pregnancy,  lives  in  poor  circumstances,  is 
badly  housed,  ignores  signs  of  impending  obstretrical  difficulties,  has  had  many 
previous  and  closely  spaced  pregnancies,  has  many  family  problems,  knows  little 
of  simple  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  is  in  general  ignorant  and  poorly  moti- 
vated to  care  for  herself.”  2 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  situations  prevalent  in  several  of  our  cities : 

In  Philadelphia,3  in  1961,  in  a district  where  only  1 percent  of  the  maternity 
patients  had  had  poor  or  no  prenatal  care,  the  prematurity  rate  was  7.9  percent. 
In  another  district  where  36  percent  of  the  women  had  had  poor  or  no  prenatal 
care,  the  prematurity  rate  was  15.7  percent.  There  are  about  10,000  women  a 
year  who  give  birth  with  no  or  poor  prenatal  care  in  this  city. 

A study  done  in  New  York  City  in  1957  found  that  among  70,952  women 
with  adequate  prenatal  care,  the  prematurity  rate  was  7.8  percent.  Among 
8,683  women  with  no  prenatal  care,  the  prematurity  rate  was  20.2  percent.4 

In  Chicago  in  1961,  the  prematurity  rate  in  the  highest  income  census  tracts 
was  7.5  percent ; in  the  lowest,  it  was  14  percent.5  Comparable  figures  in  New 
York  are  6.2  and  16.5  percent.6 

There  are  then  these  associations  between  income,  prenatal  care,  and  pre- 
maturity, with  particularly  small  prematures  under  1,500  grams  frequently  hav- 
ing brain  damage  and  mental  retardation. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  concern  that  such  large  numbers  of  women  are  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  prenatal  care  and  the  proportion  seems  to  be  increasing. 
From  various  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  that  in  Atlanta,  23  percent  of 
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women  delivered  at  the  Grady  Hospital  had  had  no  prenatal  care,7  in  Dallas, 
approximately  one-third  of  low-income  patients  receive  no  prenatal  care,8  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Hospital  in  1958,  it  was  20  percent,9  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  in  Washington,  it  is  45  percent,10  and  in  the  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  it  is  41  percent 0 with  no  or  little  prenatal 
care. 

The  availability  of  project  funds  for  maternity  and  infant  care  under  the 
provisions  of  title  V,  part  4,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  enable  State  and 
local  health  departments  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  maternity  care 
for  women  in  low-income  families.  These  new  programs  make  it  possible  to — 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  prenatal  and  postnatal  clinics ; 

2.  Bring  the  prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics  close  to  the  population 
served ; 

3.  Establish  special  clinics  for  some  patients  with  complications  of  preg- 
nancy (where  more  time  by  obstetricians,  nurses,  social  workers,  nutrition- 
ists, and  others  can  be  provided)  ; 

4.  Pay  for  hospital  care  not  only  for  the  delivery  but  also  during  the 
prenatal  period  as  needed ; 

5.  Relieve  overcrowding  in  tax-supported  hospitals  by  paying  for  care  in 
voluntary  hospitals ; 

6.  Pay  for  hospital  care  of  premature  infants  and  other  infants  needing 
special  attention ; and 

7.  Provide  consultation  services. 

CENTERS  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  plan  with  regard  to  centers  for  the 
children  with  multiple  handicaps  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  plan  a large  concentration  of  interest  in  our 
consultation  and  I think  the  States  themselves  are  already  reaching 
out  for  that  kind  of  help,  because  it  is  true  that  increasingly  there 
are  multiple  handicaps.  Many  children  perhaps  survive  birth  injur- 
ies because  of  better  early  care.  We  have  a great  many  children  who 
have  not  only  retardation  as  part  of  their  problem  but  also  orthopedic 
or  other  neurological  defects.  And  you  cannot  isolate  these.  There- 
fore, it  is  a crying  need  that  we  have  more  opportunities  to  take  care 
of  this  dilemma  of  multiple  handicapping.  Of  course,  this  means 
a team  approach.  As  you  well  know  in  the  Ladd  School,  which  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  this,  it  has  made  it  clear  that  this  is  a mat- 
ter for  many  kinds  of  therapy. 

crippled  children  and  child  welfare 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  comment  further  on  the  increase  of 
$5  million  each  for  the  basic  program  for  crippled  children  and  child 

welfare  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  is  an  especially  significant  need  because  we 
have  been  at  the  ceiling  for  such  a long  time.  And  the  authorization 
has  not  permitted  an  increase  of  funds. 

There  are  many  needs  that  are  very  apparent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  years? 

Mrs,  Oettinger.  Since  1962 — it  is  2 years  now,  sir. 

Dr.  Lesser.  There  was  a small  increase  in  1962. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  was  not  much,  was  it  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  just  a small  increase. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  crippled  children’s  program  was  in  the  amend- 
ment of  1962  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  so,  and  they  both  ended  up  at  $25  million. 
research,  training,  and  demonstration  projects 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  remainder  of  your  overall  increase  is  $1,887,000 
for  research,  training,  and  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare. 
This  was  started  in  1962,  so  you  should  have  some  results  to  report 
now.  Tell  us  a little  about  them  and  your  plans  if  you  get  this 
increase. 

COST  OF  DAY  CARE 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  we  have  already  several  programs  that  are 
beginning  to  show  results.  We  are  very  interested,  for  example,  in 
the  cost  of  day  care. 

I think  one  of  the  things  that,  over  the  years,  the  social  services 
have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  as  possible  is  how  much  a unit  of 
cost  is  in  various  programs.  Now,  we  are  able  to  concentrate  through 
some  studies  on  finding  out  a method  of  keeping  cost.  It  is  rather 
complicated  in  day  care.  Sometimes  a child  is  ill  as  is  often  true  in 
early  childhood,  and  they  do  not  attend  every  day.  This  makes  a dif- 
ference in  the  cost.  You  can  see  many  complicated  factors,  and  there- 
fore it  is  important  to  have  something  that  can  help  us  standardize 
and  help  States  to  really  figure  how  much  it  is  costing  them  to  give 
day  care. 

This  is  also  important  in  relation  to  the  fee  scale,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  pay  the  full  cost,  we  have  to  know  how  much  the  full  cost 
actually  is  and  we  have  to  give  some  guide  or  principles  to  newly 
developing  day-care  programs  in  the  States. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  guides  ready  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  do  have  some,  yes,  but  we  hope  to  make  them 
more  realistic  and  more  predictable,  where  we  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  a study  which  will  have  a reliability  above  what  we  are  able 
now  to  offer  to  the  States. 

BENEFIT  OF  AN  EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  With  the  results  you  have  already  gained  in  this 
program,  why  do  you  need  this  increase  ? What  good  will  the  in- 
crease do  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  In  relation  to  the  research,  training  and  demon- 
stration grants?  There  are  not  only  a number  of  requests,  but  the 
caliber  and  the  subject  matter  are  important  subjects  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

We  have  a great  deal  more,  as  you  know,  to  learn  about  adoptions. 
We  have  a great  deal  more  to  learn  about  just  the  sort  of  thing  Dr. 
Winston  was  discussing,  the  effects  upon  young  children  of  further 
stimulation  in  group  care,  particularly  the  child  who  has  been  very 
deprived  and  his  family  does  not  communicate.  We  want  also  to  find 
out  more  about  the  best  ways  to  provide  foster  care.  And  perhaps  we 
should  have  more  group  foster  care  than  we  do  now.  Perhaps  the 
agencies  themselves  should  set  up  a small  residential  program  where 
youngsters  can  be  cared  for.  We  are  examining  this  kind  of  thing  in  a 
study  that  we  now  have  underway  in  Washington. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  UNMARRIED  MOTHERS 

We  also  find  it  is  very  important  to  look  into  the  child  who  has  the 
problem  of  a mother  who  is  unable  to  take  care  of  him  because  she 
is  an  unmarried  mother  and  perhaps  needs  rehabilitation  herself,  how 
best  we  can  plan  for  the  unmarried  mother. 

And  there  are  a number  of  studies 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a project  going  on  in  Pennsylvania  for 
unmarried  mothers. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  is  true. 

This  is  going  to  have  statewide  application  if  we  find  better  ways 
as  they  are  trying  to  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mentioned  the  Pennsylvania  project  for  un- 
married mothers  on  page  93  of  your  justifications.  Tell  me  a little 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  is  the  one  we  talked  about  the  education  and 
health  and  welfare  aspects  of.  And  similarly,  we  have  in  Washing- 
ton a smaller  project 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Education  and  health?  What  about  rehabilitation? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  so  that  these  are  all  combined.  The  mother 
not  only  receives  schooling — because  you  know  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a great  variety  not  only  among  States,  but  within  communities 
themselves  and  even  within  communities  according  to  whether  the 
principal  thinks  a girl  should  leave  school  as  soon  as  she  is  discovered 
to  be  pregnant.  Some  principals  think  she  should  be  treated  as  a 
handicapped  person  and  have  home  training.  Unless  we  have  a great 
variety  of  services  to  help  this  girl,  she  has  no  well-defined  practical 
way  of  completing  her  schooling.  When  she  has  completed  her  school- 
ing to  the  best  of  her  ability  there  needs  to  be  vocational  planning 
since  she  will  have  responsibility  not  only  for  her  child  but  in  many 
cases,  if  she  keeps  her  child,  she  needs  to  be  a responsible  person  in 
society  to  earn  her  own  living  and  take  care  of  her  child. 

NUMBER  OF  UNWED  MOTHERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  the  number  of  unwed 
mothers  is  going  down  especially  in  the  lower  teenage  group  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  is  a slight  reduction. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I think  the  last  3 or  4 years  you  said  they  were  going 
up  in  the  lower  teenage  group  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I have  exact  figures  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Didn’t  you  say  last  year  it  was  going  up? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  I did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  year  before  and  the  year  before.  So  this 
is 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  has  been  reversed  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  worth  saying  something  about,  isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  is  not  significant  enough. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  is  lower,  it  is  significant. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  I am  trying  to  be  very  honest.  With  245,000 
as  the  total,  when  you  have  a slight  reduction  of  1 percent  you  have 
not  lost  very  many  in  actual  numbers  of  teenage  girls  who  have  babies 
who  are  born  out  of  wedlock. 
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So  that  we  still  have  a very  great  problem  in  these  youngsters,  and 
we  are  working  on  it.  The  245,000  is  exactly  right.  That  is  exactly 
the  number. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a table  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  is  the  largest  number  on  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  table  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Number  and  Rate  of  Illegitimate  Births 

The  estimated  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  United  States  was  245,100 
in  1962,  the  largest  number  on  record,  amounting  to  nearly  6 percent  of  all 
live  births.  However,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  for  unmarried  women  in  the 
population  has  stayed  about  the  same  for  the  past  5 years.  It  was  21.5  per 
1,000  women  in  1962. 


Total  number 
of  illegitimate 
births 

Ratio  per  1,000 
live  births 

Rate  per  1,000 
unmarried 
women 

Year: 

1962  ..  

245, 100 
240, 200 
224,  300 
220, 600 
208,  700 

58.8 

21.6 

1961 

56.3 

22.6 

I960  . 

52.7 

21.6 

1959 

52.0 

22.1 

1958 

49.6 

21.0 

1957 

201, 700 
193, 500 

183.300 

176. 600 
160,800 

150. 300 
146,  500 

141. 600 
89, 500 

47.4 

20.9 

1956  - 

46.5 

20.2 

1955 

45.3 

19.3 

1954  . 

44.0 

18.3 

1953 

41.2 

17.0 

1952 

39.1 

15.6 

1951 

39.1 

15.1 

1950  

39.8 

14.1 

1940 

37.9 

7.1 

Source  of  data:  National  Vital  Statistics  Division,  Public  Health  Service. 


TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  one  other  question  I was  going  to  ask  you 
before  we  got  off  this  subject,  pertaining  to  the  last  one,  we  asked 
about  research,  training  and  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare. 

You  told  me  about  some  of  the  demonstration  projects  and  some 
of  the  information  and  guides  you  have  been  able  to  get,  but  what 
kind  of  training  projects  are  you  carrying  on? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  has  to  do  with  the  moneys  which  are  received 
for  training  in  general.  It  is  part  as  you  know  of  the  total  demonstra- 
tion, research,  and  training  moneys.  This  year  it  was  $1,750,000,  and 
we  want  to  allocate  some  special  traineeships  to  people  who  show 
interest  in  research  or  administration  and  teaching,  but  we  put  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  people  who  will  work  beyond  the  master’s 
degree  to  get  research  training,  because  there  is  a very  great  shortage 
of  personnel  in  this  area  and  they  are  a rare  commodity. 

So  anything  we  can  do  to  increase  their  training,  we  are  doing. 
We  have  received  applications  and  these  have  been  reviewed,  as  Dr. 
Winston  told  you,  during  this  past  week,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
approved  for  post-master’s  study. 

We  hope — we  will  have  more  resources  of  people  trained  in  social 
science  and  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  Dr.  Felix  was  here  last  week  justifying  his 
appropriation  request  for  mental  health,  one  of  his  principal  programs 
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this  year  and  next  year  was  trying  to  provide  funds  for  public  insti- 
tutions to  train  employees  under  the  supervisory  level. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Career?  Is  that  what  you  call  them?  Career 
employees?  Or  inservice  training  Avas  he  thinking  of? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I wouldn't  call  some  of  these  attendants  in  the  State 
hospital  career  employees,  with  the  turnover  rate  that  they  have  in 
some  of  the  State  hospitals.  Would  you? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  No.  I think  that  level  of  nonprofessional  em- 
ployee poses  quite  a difficulty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  might  help  to  make  career  employees  out  of 
some,  if  they  are  given  proper  training.  That  is  one  of  the  points 
he  made.  It  might  help  to  get  the  States  to  pay  a little  more  and 
make  the  salaries  and  the  jobs  more  attractive  by  giving  them  this 
sort  of  training. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  true  of  children’s  institutions  they  have 
very  low  pay.  We  need  to  have  more  solidity  in  their  continuity  of 
employment,  and  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  encouraged  through  the 
workshops,  the  seminars,  and  the  institutes  that  are  permitted  under 
this  same  new  Children’s  Bureau  training  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  thinking  more  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion than  what  was  just  mentioned  ? 

Mrs.  Oetttnger.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  move  all  the  way  from 
the  post-master’s  degree  to  helping  the  people  avIio  are  in-service  in 
institutions  or  other  agencies. 

(For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $1,750,000  was  made  available  for  training  grants 
in  child  welfare.  Applications  have  been  received  from  57  institutions  of  higher 
learning  requesting  $2,946,778  which  includes  requests  for  478  traineeships,  for 
which  30  are  for  post-master’s  work ; 86  teaching  grants ; and  65  short-term 
training  activities.) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  degree  do  you  call  that? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Post-masters;  after  they  have  finished  their  mas- 
ter’s degree,  they  can  go  on  to  a third  or  fourth  year. 

Now,  we  do  not  demand  always  when  they  have  post-master’s  studies 
they  go  on  to  get  a Ph.  D.  or  go  on  to  actually  another  higher  degree. 
But  we  think  to  have  a year  or  two  beyond  the  master’s  is  in  itself  an 
important  factor.  On  the  other  hand  we  hope  that  a large  number  of 
people  to  be  granted  fellowships  will  propose  to  go  on  and  get  a Ph.  D. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  put  your  justifications  in  the  record  and 
then  take  up  salaries  and  expenses. 

(The  justification  material  follows:) 

Grants  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation ...  __ _ . _ . 

$82, 943, 000 

16. 500. 000 

99. 443. 000 

$131,830, 000 

Appropriation  pending  before  Congress.  

Total 

131,830,  000 
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Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 

Crippled  children’s  services 

Child  welfare  services  _ 

$30. 000, 000 

30. 000.  000 

29. 000.  000 
3, 943,000 
5, 000, 000 

1,  500, 000 

$35, 000,000 

35. 000.  000 

38.000. 000 
5,830,000 

15,  000,  000 

3, 000, 000 

+$5, 000, 000 
+5, 000, 000 
+9. 000. 000 
+1, 887, 000 
+10, 000,  000 

+1,500, 000 

Research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare.  _ 

Special  project  grants  for  maternity  care.  --  --  

Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices and  crippled  children’s  services . 

Total  obligations  _ „ 

99, 443, 000 

131,830, 000 

+32, 387, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


Estimated, 

Estimated, 

Increase  (+> 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— j 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$99,443,000 

$131,830,000 

+$32,387, 000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $82,  943,  000 

Appropriation  pending  before  Congress 16,  500,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 99,  443.  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 131,  830,  000 


Total  change +32,  387,  000 


Increases : 

1.  To  increase  maternal  and  child  health  services  grants  to  the 

total  authorized  for  1965 5,  000,  000 

2.  To  increase  crippled  children’s  services  grants  to  the  total 

authorized  for  1965 5,  000,  000 

3.  To  increase  child  welfare  services  grants,  including  an 

increase  of  $4  million  earmarked  for  day  care  services 9,  000,  000 

4.  To  provide  for  an  expanded  research  training  or  demonstra- 

tion grant  program  in  child  welfare 1,  887,  000 

5.  To  expand  the  newly  authorized  program  of  special  project 

grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care  to  the  total  author- 
ized for  1965 10,  000,  000 

6.  To  expand  the  newly  authorized  program  of  research  proj- 

ects relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 

children’s  services 1,  500,  000 


Total  increases 32,  387,  000 

Total  net  change  requested 32,  387,  000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

1.  To  increase  maternal  and  child  health  services. — The  increase  of  $5  million 
is  requested  to  bring  this  program  up  to  $35  million  for  1965,  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning 
Amendments  of  1963.  This  increase  will  enable  the  States  to  extend  and  im- 
prove services  for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children  and  should 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  infant  and  maternal  mortality.  One-fourth  of  the 
requested  increase  for  1965  is  to  be  earmarked  for  special  project  grants  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 

2.  To  increase  crippled  children's  services. — The  increase  of  $5  million  is 
requested  to  bring  the  program  up  to  $35  million,  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
1963  amendments.  The  increase  will  enable  States  to  take  care  of  more  chil- 
dren in  need  of  services  and  to  broaden  their  definition  of  crippling  and  long- 
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term  illness.  One-fourth  of  the  increase  requested  for  1965  is  to  be  earmarked 
retarded^  Pr°JeCt  grants  for  services  for  crippled  children  who  are  mentally 

3.  To  increase  child  welfare  services. — The  increase  of  $9  million  will  provide 
for  extending  and  strengthening  State  and  local  child  welfare  services.  Four 
miinon  dollars  of  the  increase  requested  will  be  used  for  day  care  services. 

4.  io  piovide  for  an  expanded  research,  training,  or  demonstration  grant 
program  m child  welfare.— The  requested  increase  of  $1,887,000  is  composed  of  an 
SCco?  $6^’00.0 . in  ^search  or  demonstration  grants  and  an  increase  of 
$1,825,000  for  training  grants.  This  will  provide  for  70  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  projects 
of  regional  or  national  significance  or  those  which  show  promise  of  substantial 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  child  welfase.  The  increase  for  training 
grants  will  provide  for  increases  in  traineeships  in  curriculum  development 
grants  and  in  short-term  training  courses. 

5.  To  expand  the  newly  authorized  program  of  special  project  grants  for  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care.— The  increase  of  $10  million  is  requested  to  bring  the 
second  year  of  this  5-year  grant  program  up  to  the  authorized  level  of  $15  million 
for  1965,  as  provided  in  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  necessary 
health  care  to  prospective  mothers  who  are  unlikely  to  receive  it  otherwise 
because  they  are  from  families  with  low  income  or  for  other  reasons. 

6.  To  expand  the  newly  authorized  program  of  research  projects  relating  to 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. — The  increase  of 
$1,500,000  is  requested  to  provide  a total  of  $3  million  to  finance  these  grants  in 
1965.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  support  to  universities,  local  and 
State  health  departments,  community  health  organizations,  hospitals  and  pro- 
fessional societies  to  study  specific  and  highly  focused  health  issues  concerned 
with  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare — Children’s  Bureau 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  . 

$30, 000, 000 

30.000.  000 
35, 288,  700 
41,500,000 

43. 000.  000 
43,  500, 000 
48,  500,000 
54,  833.  000 
80,  400, 000 

87. 000.  000 
16,  500, 000 

131, 830. 000 

$30, 000,000 

30. 000. 000 

39. 361. 000 

41. 500. 000 

44. 000.  000 
46,  500,000 

51. 833. 000 

67. 100. 000 

79. 295. 000 
86,  943, 000 
16,  500, 000 

$30,000,000 
34, 156, 600 

39. 361. 000 

41.500.000 
45,000, 000 
46,  500, 000 

51. 833. 000 

69. 100. 000 
76,  795, 000 
82,  943, 000 
16,  500, 000 

$30, 000, 000 
34, 156, 600 

39. 361. 000 

41.500.000 
45, 000, 000 
46,  500, 000 

51.833.000 

69. 100. 000 
76,  795, 000 

82.943. 000 

1956  ..  

1957 

1958 

1959  

I960  . - 

1961 

1962 

1963  

1964  - 

1964  proposed  supplemental 

1965  

Justification  of  estimate,  1965 


Activity 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

2.  Crippled  children’s  services. 

3.  Child  welfare  services 

i $30, 000, 000 
1 30, 000,000 
29, 000, 000 

3, 943, 000 
2 5, 000, 000 

2 1, 500, 000 

$35,000,000 

35. 000.  000 

38. 000.  000 

5, 830, 000 

15. 000.  000 

3, 000,000 

+$5, 000, 000 
+5, 000, 000 
+9,000, 000 

+1,887,000 
+10, 000,000 

+1, 500, 000 

4.  Research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  wel- 
fare  

5.  Special  project  grants  for  maternity  care 

6.  Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 

ices and  crippled  children’s  services 

Total — 

99, 443, 000 

131,830,000 

+32,387,000 

1 Includes  $5,000,000  carried  in  a supplemental  appropriation  bill  (H.J.  Res.  875)  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

^Included  in  a supplemental  appropriation  bill  (H.J.  Res.  875)  pending  before  the  Congress. 
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The  enactment  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963  increased  the  authorization  for  grants  for  maternal 
and  child  health  and  grants  for  crippled  children’s  services  to  $35  million  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965 ; to  $40  million  each  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967 ; to  $45  million  each  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  to  $50  million  each  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  These  amendments  also  authorized  special  project  grants  for  maternity 
and  infant  care  in  the  amounts  of  $15  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $30 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3 fiscal  years  and  authorized  research  projects  relat- 
ing to  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services  in  such 
sums,  not  exceeding  $8  million  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

The  amounts  requested  in  1965  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren’s services  are  the  amounts  authorized  by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963.  The  $38  million  re- 
quested for  child  welfare  services  in  1965  is  $9  million  greater  than  the  base 
figure  for  1964  and  includes  $8  million  earmarked  for  day-care  services.  The 
amount  requested  for  research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  wel- 
fare is  $5,830,000,  an  increase  of  $1,887,000  over  the  base  for  1964.  The  amount 
requested  for  project  grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care  is  $15  million,  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  new  amendments.  The  $3  million  requested  for  re- 
search projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled 
children’s  services  is  an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  the  amount  requested  in  the 
1964  supplemental. 

State  funds  will  be  available  for  the  required  matching  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  children,  maternity  care  projects,  and  child 
welfare  services.  In  all  four  programs  of  grants  to  States,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral funds  continues  to  be  very  great,  especially  because  of  rising  child  population 
and  increasing  costs. 

Operations  under  these  programs  and  the  need  for  additional  funds  for  them 
are  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Tables  are  appended  as  follows  : 

Table  1 : Distribution  of  authorized  appropriation  as  provided  in  parts  1, 
2,  and  3 of  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

Table  2 : Summary  of  amounts  available  1963, 1964,  and  estimated  1965. 

Table  3,  3a,  3b,  3c : Funds  available  and  estimated  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  by  program  and  by  State  (including  amounts  for  special  projects 
for  mentally  retarded  children) . 

Table  4,  4a,  4b,  4c : Tentative  apportionment  of  amounts  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  by  program  and  State. 

Table  5,  5a.  5b,  5c : Funds  available  and  payments  for  fiscal  year  1963  by 
program  and  State. 


1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants 

$30. 000,000 

$35, 000,000 

+$5,000,000 

Grants  are  provided  to  enable  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  pro- 
moting the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  economic  distress.  The  States  must  provide  matching  funds  for 
one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated ; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance 
in  carrying  out  its  plan. 

State  plans  for  the  use  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds  are  made  by  State 
health  agencies.  The  services  are  largely  provided  by  local  health  departments. 

SERVICES  PROVIDED  TINDER  THE  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

During  1962  maternal  and  child  health  programs  provided  medical,  prenatal 
and  postnatal  clinic  service  to  280,000  mothers.  Children  attending  medical  well- 
child  conferences  numbered  1,506,000  of  whom  612,000  were  infants.  Public 
health  nursing  services  were  provided  578,000  mothers  and  2,947,000  children. 
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Medical  and  hospital  care  was  provided  42,000  mothers  who  had  complications 
of  pregnancy.  State  health  departments  provided  expert  medical  care  in  hos- 
pital premature  centers  for  6,000  prematurely  born  infants.  General  pediatric 
ehinics  provided  diagnoses  and  consultation  for  161,000  children. 

About  2,441,000  schoolchildren  were  examined  by  physicians  in  school  health 
services.  Screening  tests  of  vision  were  provided  for  7,505,000  children  and  of 
hearing  for  4,790,000  children. 

Smallpox  immunizations  were  given  to  2,924,000  children,  diphtheria  immuniza- 
tions to  4,226,000,  and  polio  immunizations  to  6,160,000  children. 

MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Forty-six  States  with  special  clinical  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children 
provide  services  to  approximately  25,000  such  children  and  their  families  in  the 
1962  calendar  year  compared  to  approximately  21,000  children  and  their  families 
in  1961.  In  addition,  the  number  of  cases  which  remain  active  for  more  than  a 
year  and  receive  continuing  care  over  that  extended  period  of  time  has  increased 
sharply  in  the  past  5 years,  from  1,710  cases  in  1958  to  9,531  cases  in  1962. 
Despite  this  increase  in  services  to  a greater  number  of  families,  applications 
continue  to  exceed  the  resources  of  these  clinics.  At  the  end  of  1962,  2,520 
applications  for  service  which  could  not  be  handled  that  year  were  carried  over 
Into  the  next  year. 

PLANS  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

States  used  the  funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  conducting  prenatal  clinics  where 
mothers  are  examined  by  physicians  and  get  medical  advice ; for  visits  by  public 
health  nurses  to  homes  before  and  after  babies  are  born  to  help  mothers  care  for 
their  babies  ; for  well-child  clinics  where  mothers  can  bring  their  babies  and 
young  children  for  examination  and  immunizations  and  where  they  can  get  com- 
petent advice  on  how  to  prevent  illnesses  and  where  their  many  questions  about 
care  of  babies  can  be  answered.  Such  measures  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
reduction  of  maternal  and  infant  mortality,  especially  in  rural  areas.  The 
funds  are  also  used  to  make  available  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  to  the  schools 
for  health  examinations  of  schoolchildren  and  advice  to  parents  on  where  to 
get  medical  or  dental  care  needed.  They  are  also  used  for  immunizations.  Some 
States  also  provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care  of  premature  babies  in  special 
hospital  centers  that  meet  certain  standards  and  for  mothers  with  complications 
of  pregnancy. 

Practically  all  States  use  some  of  the  funds  for  improving  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices to  mothers  and  children  by  providing  special  training  opportunities  to 
physicians,  nurses,  nutritionists,  medical  social  workers,  and  other  professional 
personnel.  In  addition,  States  have  demonstration  programs  of  various  kinds, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  mental  retardation  programs. 

Progress  in  maintaining  essential  maternal  and  child  health  services  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  combination  of  a high  birth  rate  and  increasing  costs 
of  providing  services.  The  population  under  21  years  of  age  has  increased  from 
54.4  million  in  1950  to  an  estimated  75.7  million  in  1962.  The  medical  care  price 
index  continues  to  rise  and  its  increases  exceed  those  of  other  components  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Salaries  for  professional  staff,  which  account  for  a major 
proportion  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds,  have  likewise  gone  up.  Similarly 
costs  of  training  have  increased. 

The  national  infant  mortality  rate  of  25.3  per  1,000  live  births  for  1962  (the 
latest  calendar  year  for  which  final  data  are  available)  is  below  the  1960  rate  of 
26.  However,  the  differences  in  infant  mortality  rates  among  the  States  are 
considerable,  the  lowest  being  19.7  per  1,000  live  births  and  the  highest  40.  The 
national  maternal  mortality  rate  for  1962  was  3.5  deaths  per  10,000  live  births. 
The  highest  rate  recorded  by  a State  was  9.3 ; in  contrast,  10  States  reported 
maternal  death  rates  of  less  than  2.  Further  reduction  of  maternal  and.  infant 
mortality  can  be  achieved  through  the  application  of  knowledge  we  have.  This 
includes  provision  of  adequate  prenatal  care  with  particular  attention  to  women 
with  complications  of  pregnancy,  obstetric  consultation  services  when  indicated, 
hospitalization  for  complications  of  pregnancy  and  special  care  for  prematurely 
born  infants. 

A portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  maternal  and  child  health  is  reserved 
for  special  projects  in  this  field.  Examples  of  these  special  projects  are  as 
follows : 
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A grant  was  made  this  year  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  to 
help  establish  an  emergency  pediatric  clinic  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn.  This  clinic  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  area  of  high  population 
density  where  nearly  every  family  is  socially  and  economically  deprived.  The 
need  for  this  service  is  illustrated  by  the  reported  attendance  of  more  than  13,000 
patients  from  November  1962  to  June  1963. 

Project  grants  are  supporting  training  and  demonstration  programs  in  adoles- 
cent medicine  at  the  Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston ; Children’s 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. ; the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle ; and  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Denver.  These  hospitals  are  providing  outpatient  and 
inpatient  services  in  special  units  for  adolescents,  consistent  with  the  character- 
istics of  this  age  period.  These  clinics  receive  referrals  not  only  from  physicians 
and  parents  but  also  from  secondary  schools,  juvenile  courts,  State  training 
schools,  and  similar  facilities.  The  grants  make  possible  not  only  specialized 
services,  but  also  training  for  interns  and  resident  physicians  in  the  medical, 
psychological,  and  social  problems  of  teenagers,  and  the  management  of  these 
problems. 

Program  increases 

The  passage  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963  authorized  additional  funds  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  grant  programs.  In  1964  supplemental  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5 
million  were  requested  to  assist  the  States  in  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  for  child  health  supervision,  immunization,  school  health  services, 
training  of  personnel,  and  for  clinical  services  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
This  increase  will  also  enable  the  States  to  reduce  the  waiting  lists  for  services 
that  existing  mental  retardation  clinics  are  providing  on  a limited  basis  and  to 
establish  new  clinics  in  some  areas.  However,  there  is  still  a great  need  for 
additional  funds  to  keep  pace  with  our  rising  population,  and  to  improve  exist- 
ing services.  By  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965  there  will  be  an  estimated 
8 million  more  children  under  age  21  than  were  enumerated  in  the  1960  decen- 
nial census,  an  increase  of  11.2  percent.  Of  the  4.2  million  children  born  each 
year,  about  3 percent  at  birth  or  later  will  be  classified  as  mentally  retarded. 
Existing  clinics  are  able  to  serve  only  1 out  of  50  preschool  children  who  need 
the  diagnostic  services  of  these  clinics. 

In  1965,  an  increase  of  $5  million  is  requested  to  keep  pace  with  our  increased 
child  population  and  to  enable  the  States  to  develop  further  their  programs  for 
children,  especially  those  who  are  mentally  retarded.  Of  this  increase,  $1,250,- 
000  is  earmarked  in  the  appropriation  language  for  increased  services  to  mentally 
retarded  children.  However,  it  is  expected  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  requested  increase  will  be  expended  for  such  services.  The  States  are  pre- 
pared to  increase  the  staffs  of  existing  mental  retardation  clinics  and  to  start 
clinics  in  additional  locations  so  as  to  reduce  waiting  lists  and  respond  to  the 
increasing  requests  for  clinic  admission.  Early  diagnostic  evaluations  are  criti- 
cal in  helping  parents  to  plan  for  the  care  needed  to  make  suitable  alternative 
plans  for  continuing  care  for  children  awaiting  institutional  care,  and  to  make 
other  referrals  for  children  considered  to  be  retarded,  but  who  on  evaluation  are 
seen  to  have  other  diagnoses. 

There  is  a steadily  increasing  expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  health 
departments  and  teaching  hospitals  in  establishing  clinics  for  chromosome  analy- 
sis and  genetic  counseling  so  that  parents  can  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  some  retarded  children  have  which  is 
genetic  in  origin. 

The  screening  of  newborn  infants  for  such  metabolic  diseases  resulting  in 
mental  retardation  as  phenylketonuria  is  being  done  increasingly,  and  screen- 
ing tests  for  other  conditions  which  can  be  done  simultaneously  are  showing  en- 
couraging promise.  The  success  of  the  trials  of  the  Guthrie  test  for  phenylke- 
tonuria has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  preventing  mental 
retardation  due  to  specific  metabolic  disorders.  The  nationwide  field  trial  of  the 
Guthrie  screening  test  for  newborn  infants  with  phenylketonuria  was  com- 
pleted in  December  1963.  The  number  of  newborn  infants  tested  was  400,000 
and  40  confirmed  cases  of  phenylketonuria  diagnosed  and  placed  under  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a large  number  of  infants  with  this  disease 
were  diagnosed  so  early  in  life. 
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2.  Crippled  children’s  services 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants 

$30,000,000 

$35,000,000 

+$5,000,000 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  crippled 
children,  and  for  providing  medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  care  and 
services  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions 
which  lead  to  crippling.  The  States  are  required  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated ; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  its  plan. 

SERVICES  PROVIDED  UNDER  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM 

In  1962,  385,000  children  received  physicians’  services  under  the  crippled  chil- 
dren’s programs,  an  increase  of  3.4  percent  over  1961. 

Approximately  289,000  children  attended  diagnostic  clinics,  a 3.7  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  These  children  made  632,000  clinic  visits. 
Hospital  care  was  provided  65,000  children,  roughly  the  same  as  the  year  before, 
averaging  21  days  care. 

PLANS  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 

All  State  crippled  children’s  agencies  want  to  make  their  services  increasingly 
available  to  children  with  all  kinds  of  handicaps,  nonorthopedic  as  well  as  ortho- 
pedic. The  latter  account  for  about  47  percent  of  the  children  who  received 
medical  services  last  year.  The  hard-of-hearing  represent  about  6 percent,  rheu- 
matic fever  3 percent,  cerebral  palsy  8 percent,  epilepsy  over  2 percent. 

The  number  of  children  with  congenital  heart  disease  receiving  services  in 
1962  was  about  23,000  whereas  in  1961  it  was  20,160.  Hospital  facilities  for 
surgery  are  becoming  increasingly  available  to  take  care  of  the  large  numbers 
of  these  children  seeking  care. 

The  Children’s  Rehabilitation  Unit  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
supported  in  part  by  crippled  children’s  funds  in  1963,  is  one  of  a very  few  centers 
in  the  United  States  for  children  with  multiple  handicaps.  Two  strong  features 
of  this  program  are  the  excellent  speech  and  hearing  services  and  the  integra- 
tion of  special  education  into  a medical  setting.  Classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  for  children  with  a variety  of  neuromuscular  disabilities,  for  pre- 
school deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children  and  individual  and  group  therapy  for 
children  with  delayed  speech,  are  among  the  educational  activities  carried  on  at 
the  Center  in  addition  to  diagnostic,  evaluative,  treatment  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive services  by  a multiprofessional  team.  Graduate  training  is  given  to  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  students  in  speech,  hearing,  special  education,  social  work, 
occupational  and  physical  therapy. 

Program  increases 

The  passage  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  mental  retardation  planning 
amendments  of  1963  authorized  additional  funds  for  the  crippled  children’s  serv- 
ices program.  In  the  1964  supplemental  appropriation  an  increase  of  $5  million 
was  requested  to  enable  the  States  to  take  care  of  more  children  in  need  of  serv- 
ices and  to  broaden  their  definition  of  crippling  and  long-term  illness.  The 
extension  of  services  to  handicapped  retarded  children  is  urgently  needed.  The 
development  of  comprehensive  treatment  centers  for  children  with  multiple 
handicaps — where  coordinated  services  are  related  to  their  physical  handicaps 
as  well  as  to  their  mental  retardation — is  a high  priority  in  a number  of  States. 
In  the  coming  years,  the  crippled  children’s  program  will  require  increasing 
funds  just  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1970,  State  crippled  children’s  programs  will  have  to  provide 
care  for  over  625,000  children  (as  compared  with  375,000  in  1963)  just  to  keep 
up  with  the  child  population. 

The  cost  of  the  crippled  children’s  programs  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
costs  of  medical  care.  About  35  percent  of  the  expenditures  in  this  program 
are  for  hospital  care.  The  medical  care  consumer  price  index  has  risen  each 
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year  since  1940,  from  72.7  to  160.9  in  1961.  The  average  cost  per  patient  day 
for  hospital  care  has  also  risen  sharply,  from  $9.39  in  1946  to  $34.98  in  1961. 
These  increases  result  not  only  from  generally  rising  costs  but  also  because 
research  has  provided  many  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  these 
are  technically  complex  and  expensive. 

In  1965  an  increase  of  $5  million  is  requested  for  crippled  children’s  services. 
In  addition  to  the  fundamental  reasons  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  grants, 
i.e.,  we  have  more  children,  and  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care  rise  each 
year,  the  grants  will  assist  the  States  to  extend  the  crippled  children’s  programs 
increasingly  to  include  retarded  children  with  physical  handicaps  who  can  be 
helped  by  surgery,  braces,  physical  therapy,  etc.  Of  this  increase,  $1,250,000 
is  earmarked  in  the  appropriation  language  for  increased  services  to  mentally 
retarded  children.  However,  it  is  expected  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
requested  increase  will  be  expended  for  such  services.  There  are  many  children 
in  State  institutions  and  at  home  whose  dependency  would  be  decreased  if  they 
had  appropriate  treatment.  The  development  of  out-patient  centers  for  children 
with  multiple  handicaps  in  response  to  the  growing  interest  in  teaching  hos- 
pitals constitutes  a new  program  activity  of  major  significance  for  handicapped 
children  as  well  as  for  medical  and  allied  training.  The  State  agencies  are  ready 
to  make  prompt  use  of  the  funds  in  this  estimate. 


3.  Child  welfare  services 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants. 

$29,000,000 

$38,000,000 

+$9,000,000 

Grants  are  made  to  State  public  welfare  agencies  to  enable  the  States  to  estab- 
lish, extend,  and  strengthen  State  and  local  child  welfare  services.  State  plans 
for  child  welfare  services  are  developed  jointly  by  the  State  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  State 
agency  administers  the  plan,  and  the  services  are  provided  by  State  and  local 
agencies.  Under  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-543), 
the  ceilings  authorized  for  annual  appropriations  for  child  welfare  grants  are  in- 
creased gradually  from  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1963  to  $50  million  by  1969,  in 
order  to  provide  a wider  range  of  constructive  welfare  services  for  children. 

SERVICES  PROVIDED  IN  STATE  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

The  1962  amendments  included  a definition  of  child  welfare  services  which 
emphasizes  a wide  range  of  preventive,  protective,  and  ameliorative  services 
supported  in  part  by  Federal  grant  funds.  These  services  include — 

(1)  Casework  services  to  children  and  their  parents  in  relation  to  behavior 
problems,  parent-child  relationships,  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  emotional 
and  social  adjustment. 

(2)  Services  to  children  who  have  been  neglected,  abused,  abandoned,  or 
exploited. 

(3)  Services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies — one  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania) for  example,  includes  under  its  child  welfare  services  plan  a project  to 
help  unmarried  mothers  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  “to  become  responsible 
people  as  well  as  responsible  mothers”  through  the  help  of  caseworkers,  pro- 
viding educational  and  vocational  training  for  those  mothers  who  must  go  to 
work,  and  provision  of  adequate  care  for  their  babies  while  the  mothers  are 
receiving  training. 

(4)  Homemaker  services  to  keep  the  child  in  his  own  home  when  disaster 
strikes,  such  as  the  illness  of  the  mother — frequently  homemaker  service  may 
be  one  of  the  services  that  preserves  a child’s  home.  Last  year  the  provision  of 
homemaker  service  for  14  children  in  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  saved  the  com- 
munity approximately  $600  in  custodial  costs  in  addition  to  maintaining  a 
secure  home  situation  for  these  children  when  a crisis  occurred. 

(5)  Day-care  services  to  care  for  and  protect  the  child  while  his  mother  works 
or  for  other  reasons  such  as  illness  of  the  parent  or  handicap  of  the  child. 

(6)  Foster  care  in  foster  family  homes  or  institutions  when  a child  must  be 
removed  from  his  own  home  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

(7)  Adoption  services  to  provide  a new  permanent  home  for  a child  when  he 
has  lost  his  own  forever. 
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Increase  proposed  for  child  welfare  services  in  1965 

The  proposed  increase  of  $9  million  in  1965  includes  $5  million  to  enable  State 
public  welfare  agencies  to  take  steps  to  achieve  the  1975  goal  of  full  child  wel- 
fare coverage  set  up  by  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  and  to  meet 
some  of  the  emerging  national  problems  in  child  welfare. 

One  of  the  major  emphases  of  State  public  welfare  agencies  in  1965  will  be 
recruitment  and  training  of  professional  staff  including  educational  leave  and 
on-the-job  training.  Many  States  are  employing  full-time  staff  development 
specialists  to  step  up  the  training  of  all  staff,  including  the  training  of  home- 
makers  and  staff  in  other  child-care  services  which  help  to  provide  better  care 
for  children  in  their  own  homes  and  in  foster  care. 

In  expanding  child  welfare  services  States  are  recognizing  the  need  to  give 
particular  attention  to  problems  of  nationwide  concern,  including — 

(1)  School  dropouts  which  result  in  young  people  being  ill-prepared  for  work 
and  for  assuming  adult  responsibilities.  Child  welfare  workers  are  particularly 
close  to  the  problem  since  they  work  directly  with  teenage  youngsters  in  their 
own  homes  and  in  foster  care,  and  can  provide  assistance  in  keeping  these  chil- 
dren in  school. 

(2)  The  neglected  and  abused  child,  who  may  become  the  delinquent  or  the 
handicapped  child  of  tomorrow.  Doctors,  law  enforcement  officials,  and  citizens 
have  been  concerned  with  the  apparent  increase  in  physically  abused  children. 
Child  welfare  agencies  need  to  expand  protective  services  to  help  these  children 
and  their  parents. 

(3)  The  mildly  retarded,  culturally  deprived  child  identified  in  the  report  of 
the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation.  These  children  and  their  parents 
need  help  if  the  children  are  to  be  protected  from  emotional  and  moral  neglect 
and  are  to  be  provided  the  suitable  mental  stimulation  which  prevents  adult 
deterioration. 

(4)  The  homeless  children  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  including  the 
physically  well  infants  living  in  hospitals  because  no  adoptive  or  foster  homes 
are  available  and  the  children  in  institutions  because  the  parents  have  not  the 
housing  or  financial  resources  to  care  for  them.  State  child  welfare  agencies 
must  be  able  to  provide  more  leadership  and  make  staff  available  to  the  urban 
areas  with  multiple  economic,  cultural,  and  social  problems. 

(5)  The  unmarried  parents  and  their  babies,  especially  the  adolescent  boy  and 
girl  who  become  unmarried  parents.  Work  with  parents  of  the  adolescents  and 
the  communities  is  necessary  for  prevention  and  for  future  adjustments. 

Increase  proposed  for  day  care  services  in  1965 

With  the  1964  appropriation  of  $4  million.  State  public  welfare  agencies  are 
initiating  and  strengthening  day  care  services.  State  committees  to  advise 
on  general  policies  can  be  organized,  and  the  extent  of  need  for  services  and 
the  group  of  children  most  in  need  of  services  identified.  Both  family  day  care 
and  community  day  care  centers  can  begin  operation  in  a number  of  communities 
now  without  such  services. 

The  number  of  working  mothers  in  the  United  States  is  approaching  9 million. 
In  March  1962,  3.3  million  working  mothers  had  children  under  6 and  5.5 
million  had  children  6 to  17  years  of  age.  One  out  of  five  mothers  with  children 
under  3 is  in  the  labor  force. 

Family  income  looms  large  as  a determining  factor  when  mothers  of  young 
children  decide  to  enter  the  labor  force.  The  proportion  of  mothers  working 
increases  in  inverse  ratio  to  family  income.  In  families  where  the  husbands 
earn  less  than  $3,000  a year  one  out  of  four  mother  with  children  under  6 years 
of  age  is  in  the  labor  force;  when  the  husband’s  income  is  $7,000  or  more,  the 
proportion  is  only  1 out  of  10. 

In  many  families  where  the  mother  works,  she  is  the  sole  support  of  her 
family  and  usually  has  a very  low  income.  A Bureau  of  the  Census  report 
showed  that  44  percent  of  all  children  living  with  a mother  only,  had  mothers 
whose  income  was  under  $2,000.  An  additional  39  percent  had  mothers  whose 
income  was  between  $2,000  and  $4,000.  It  is  these  families  particularly  that 
need  the  kind  of  day  care  facilities  the  Federal  funds  will  help  the  States 
to  provide.  When  such  facilities  are  not  available,  children  are  likely  to 
be  left  unattended  or  in  very  poor  care. 

Another  low-income  group,  whose  children  are  in  great  need  of  day  care 
services,  is  the  migratory  agricultural  worker.  In  1962,  39  States  were 
employing  1,000  or  more  migrants.  According  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  approximately 
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100,000  to  150.000  children  under  14  were  in  migrant  families.  The  next  oldest 
child  often  has  to  drop  out  of  school  to  care  for  the  toddlers  and  infants. 
A number  of  States  have  budgeted  in  1964  for  the  use  of  day  care  funds  for  day 
care  for  migrant  children. 

One  small  State  which  has  made  a survey  of  care  of  children  whose  mothers 
are  working  reports  that  38  percent  of  these  children,  or  4,578,  have  either 
unsatisfactory  or  no  arrangements.  This  same  State  has  capacity  to  care  for 
only  710  children  in  licensed  facilities. 

In  another  State  with  67  counties  only  19  counties  have  some  day  care 
facilities.  The  remainder  have  none,  although  the  State  reports  probable  need 
in  every  county.  This  is  typical  of  the  need  in  most  States. 

Additional  funds  are  requested  for  1965  to  raise  the  Federal  funds  available 
for  day  care  services  from  $4  million  in  1964  to  $8  million  in  1965.  These  funds 
will  be  utilized  along  with  State  and  local  funds  to  assist  the  States  to  provide 
care  in  family  day  care  homes  and  day  care  centers  to  improve  the  quality  of 
care  through  the  important  tools  of  licensing  and  consultation,  and  to  work 
cooperatively  with  voluntary  agencies  so  that  available  resources  may  be  effec- 
tively utilized. 


4.  Research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants  for  research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects 

$3,943,000 

$5, 830, 000 

+$1,887,000 

The  purpose  of  the  child  welfare  research,  training,  or  demonstration  grants 
authorized  under  section  526  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  is  to  provide 
support  to  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  (1) 
special  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  this  field  which  are  of  regional  or 
national  significance,  and  (2)  special  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  new 
methods  or  facilities  which  show  promise  of  substantial  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  child  welfare,  and  (3)  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  training  projects  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

' 1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Research  or  demonstration  grants  in  child  welfare 

$2, 193, 000 

$2, 255,000 

+$62,000 

The  research  and  demonstartion  grant  program  wTas  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
Sixty-four  applications  for  grants  were  received  in  that  year  and  16  projects 
were  approved  for  grants  totaling  $219,413.  During  fiscal  year  1963  a total  of 
85  applications  were  received,  19  new  applications  were  approved  and  7 applica- 
tions were  approved  for  second  year  continuation  grants.  The  total  amount  for 
these  26  approved  applications  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  for  1 approved  project 
deferred  from  1962  was  $794,934. 

Applications  have  been  received  from  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  schools  and  national  agencies.  The 
approved  projects  run  the  full  gamut  of  child  welfare  services  and  include 
projects  on  : adoption,  homemaker  service,  mental  retardation,  foster  home  place- 
ment, physically  handicapped  children,  day  care,  unmarried  mothers,  disad- 
vantaged children,  licensing  of  child  care  facilities,  protective  services,  delinquent 
behavior,  family  day  care,  cost  analysis,  unmarried  fathers,  group  foster  homes, 
dependent  children,  and  emergency  placement. 

Examples  of  projects  presently  being  supported  are  the  following : 

The  value  of  homemaker  service  in  the  family  with  a mentally  retarded 
child  under  five. — This  project  will  demonstrate  a new  program  combining 
casework  services  and  homemaker  sendees  to  families  with  a severely 
mentally  retarded  child.  It  is  expected  that  this  combination  of  services  will 
prove  effective  in  helping  families  plan  for  the  future  of  the  severely  re- 
tarded child. 
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Cost  analysis  in  day  care  services. — With  the  expected  development  of  day 
care  centers,  there  is  great  need  for  accurate  and  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  costs  of  such  centers.  This  project  will  develop  a method  of 
cost  analysis  that  a day  care  center  can  apply  to  its  program,  thus  making 
possible  future  cost  comparisons  among  day  care  centers  and  other  types 
of  child  care. 

Child  welfare  educators  and  administrators  discussed  the  research  and  demon- 
stration program  at  all  of  the  regional  meetings  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  during  1963.  A number  of  new  ideas  for  possible  future  projects  were 
proposed.  Undeveloped  areas  of  study  such  as  the  effective  utilization  of  scarce 
child  welfare  personnel,  day  care  services  in  group  and  family  settings,  and 
prevention  of  mental  retardation  in  culturally  deprived  groups  of  children  will 
be  investigated  in  1964.  Applications  for  new  grants  in  1964  are  presently  being 
processed,  and  a meeting  of  the  advisory  group  on  awarding  grants  was  held 
in  November.  An  increasing  number  of  applications  are  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation.  With  the  $2,193,000  requested  in  1964  it  is  planned  to  continue 
about  18  grants  initiated  in  prior  years  and  to  finance  about  52  new  grants. 

By  1965,  the  research  and  demonstration  grant  program  will  see  the  develop- 
ment of  a large  number  of  demonstration  projects  concerning  the  socially  and 
economically  deprived  child  and  his  family,  mental  retardation,  protective  serv- 
ices, and  child  welfare  manpower  problems.  These  projects  are  field  demonstra- 
tions to  test  out  inservice  programs  the  new  knowledge  resulting  from  the  ongoing 
research  programs.  These  demonstration  projects  can  be  conducted  by  many 
child  welfare  agencies  in  different  regions  of  the  country,  whereas  research 
studies  tend  to  center  near  large  universities  which  have  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  conduct  of  research  programs.  By  1965,  the  public  child  welfare! 
agencies  will  have  developed  personnel  who  can  direct  effective  demonstration 
projects.  These  agencies  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  manpower  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  effective  use  of  scarce  professional  personnel  in  child  welfare! 
programs  such  as  day  care,  State  licensing,  foster  home  placement,  institutional 
care,  and  work  with  children  living  with  their  natural  family. 

During  fiscal  year  1965,  a total  of  $2,255,000  will  be  required  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  This  will  finance  about  39  new  projects  and  continuing 
support  for  31  projects  begun  in  1963  and  1964. 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  (+) 

1964 

1965 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Training  grants  in  child  welfare 

$1,750,000 

$3,575,000 

+$1,825,000 

The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  authorized  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  projects  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  The  1963 
supplemental  appropriation,  passed  in  May  1963,  provided  $200,000  to  initiate 
this  program. 

In  1964,  $1,750,000  was  made  available  for  training  grants  in  child  welfare. 
As  of  January  15,  1964,  applications  have  been  received  from  57  institutions 
of  higher  learning  requesting  $2,846,103  which  includes  requests  for  470  trainee- 
ships,  85  teaching  grants,  and  45  short-term  training  activities. 

In  1965,  $3,575,000  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $1,825,000  over  1964  for  training 
grants. 

There  is  a serious  national  shortage  of  trained  child  welfare  workers.  Of  the 
8,724  professional  workers  on  State  and  county  staffs  devoting  full  time  to  child 
welfare  services  in  June  1962,  about  three-quarters  or  6,400  had  only  partial 
or  no  professional  training.  There  were  full-time  child  welfare  personnel  in 
only  55  percent  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  in  June  1962.  To  take  care 
of  the  increased  child  population  estimated  for  1975  and  the  provisions  for 
geographic  coverage  of  services,  approximately  15,000  trained  child  welfare 
workers  will  be  needed  in  1975. 

Schools  of  social  work,  therefore,  must  expand  their  faculty,  especially  field- 
work placements,  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  students  who  will 
be  needed  to  work  in  the  child  welfare  field. 

The  estimate  for  1965  provides  for  continuation  of  the  three  major  types  of 
training  grants : 
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1.  An  estimated  $1,175,000  for  traineeships  in  child  welfare.  This  program 
was  initiated  in  May  of  1963  with  funds  received  from  a supplemental  appro- 
priation that  year.  In  1963,  44  traineeships  were  awarded  to  37  schools,  at  a 
cost  of  $130,000,  for  students  preparing  for  work  with  children  in  a master’s 
degree  program.  In  1964  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  $700,000  will  be 
required  to  support  218  traineeships,  the  bulk  of  them  in  the  master’s  degree 
program  hut  with  a few  experienced  individuals  studying  at  the  post  master’s 
level  to  prepare  for  administrative,  supervisory,  or  research  responsibilities. 
It  is  assumed  there  will  be  a slightly  higher  average  cost  per  traineeship  in  1964 
as  a result  of  broadening  the  traineeship  program  and  providing  for  more  ad- 
vanced training.  In  1965,  the  $1,175,000  will  provide  for  345  traineeships, 
about  a 60-percent  increase  in  funds  and  in  trainees. 

2.  An  estimated  $2  million  for  curriculum  development  in  schools  of  social 
work  to  help  the  schools  of  social  work  expand  their  resources  to  meet  increased 
enrollment  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  In  1963,  about  $65,000  in  training 
grants  provided  for  seven  instructors  at  universities  in  New  England,  the  South, 
the  Midwest,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Mountain  States.  In  1964.  the  $700,000 
estimated  will  provide  for  46  classroom  instructors  and  fieldwork  supervisors, 
supporting  staff,  travel,  and  teaching  equipment,  a more  comprehensive  program 
than  in  1963  at  an  average  cost  of  $15,000  per  grant.  The  $2  million  requested 
for  1965  will  provide  approximately  130  additional  classroom  instructors  and 
fieldwork  supervisors.  With  these  grants  the  schools  of  social  work  will  be 
able  to — 

(а)  Strengthen  the  curriculum  in  relation  to  concepts  and  knowledge  basic 
to  the  field  of  child  welfare  by  appointing  a full-time  faculty  member  as 
coordinator  for  child  welfare  training. 

(б)  Establish  additional  fieldwork  units  in  agencies  now  being  used  by 
the  school  and  establish  new  units  in  agencies  whose  programs  are  pertinent 
to  the  emerging  needs  in  child  welfare,  such  as  day  care  centers,  agencies 
providing  family  day  care  programs,  or  after-school  programs  from  children, 
and  family  and  juvenile  courts  serving  neglected  and  abused  children. 
Establishment  of  such  fieldwork  units  in  addition  to  providing  training  for 
students,  will  improve  services  for  children  served  and  lead  to  the  extension 
of  services  to  all  children. 

The  deans  of  these  schools  have  stated  repeatedly  that  their  greatest  need  is 
expanding  educational  resources  to  train  more  students.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  accept  additional  qualified  students  unless  there  can  be  expansion 
of  faculty  for  classroom  teaching  with  such  supporting  services  as  stenographic 
help,  library  and  teaching  materials,  etc.,  and  greatly  expanded  field  instruction 
units.  Schools  have  had  to  close  registration  2 or  3 months  earlier  than  usual 
and  to  establish  waiting  lists  for  enrollment  of  students  because  of  lack  of  capac- 
ity to  absorb  all  of  the  eligible  students  who  applied  for  admission.  Therefore, 
the  training  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  curriculum  development. 

3.  An  estimated  $400,000  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
seminars,  institutes,  workshops,  and  short-term  courses  for  refresher  training 
for  qualified  child  welfare  staff.  In  1963,  four  short-term  training  courses  were 
initiated  at  a lotal  cost  of  about  $4,400.  This  amount  did  not  include  tuition, 
fees,  travel,  and  maintenance  of  short-term  training  participants.  In  1964  the 
Bureau  anticipates  supporting  44  short-term  courses  at  a cost  of  $350,000.  This 
will  provide  for  an  average  of  2 weeks’  training  of  25  participants  for  each  course 
including  travel  and  maintenance  of  those  participants  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  participants  will  fall 
in  this  group.  In  1965  the  $400,000  requested  will  provide  for  50  short-term 
training  courses.  Short-term  courses  will  be  developed  for  key  personnel  of 
State  and  local  public  child  welfare  agencies  and  for  child  welfare  staff  working 
in  specific  areas  of  the  child  welfare  fields  such  as  licensing  family  day  care  and 
foster  homes.  Seminars  on  such  subjects  as  State  and  local  relationships  and 
field  supervision  will  contribute  to  effective  and  efficient  administration  of  child 
welfare  services.  There  will  also  be  provided  short-term  training  courses  for 
nonprofessional  child  care  staff  in  children’s  institutions. 


Research  and  Demonstrations  Grants  in  Child  Welfare' 
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5.  Project  grants  for  maternity  and  infant 

care 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants  

$5. 000,  000 

$15, 000, 000 

+$10, 000.000 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  pointed  out  that 
the  risk  of  having  a mentally  retarded  child  is  much  greater  among  women  in 
the  lower  income  groups  who  receive  little  or  no  maternity  care.  Studies  are 
cited  which  show  that  women  who  have  had  no  prenatal  care  are  two  or  three 
times  as  likely  to  have  premature  babies  as  those  who  have  had  adequate  pre- 
natal care.  Brain  damage  with  resultant  mental  retardation  is  reported  in 
over  one-fourth  of  the  premature  babies  weighing  less  than  3V2  pounds.  As 
our  population  increases,  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  women,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities,  who  are  receiving  inadequate  maternity  care. 

In  Atlanta  23  percent  of  women  delivered  at  Grady  Hospital  had  no  prenatal 
care.  In  Dallas,  one-third  of  the  women  in  low-income  families  received  no 
prenatal  care. 

In  Philadelphia  in  1961,  in  a district  where  36  percent  of  the  patients  had 
poor  or  no  prenatal  care  the  prematurity  rate  was  15.7  percent.  In  a high 
income  census  tract  in  that  city  where  maternity  patients  had  adequate  care, 
the  prematurity  rate  was  7.9  percent. 

At  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospital,  among  the  45  percent  of  the  maternity 
patients  who  delivered  with  no  prenatal  care,  the  rate  of  premature  birth  was 
22  percent  or  about  three  times  the  average. 

In  Chicago,  in  1961,  the  prematurity  rate  was  7.5  percent  in  the  highest 
income  district  and  14  percent  in  the  lowest.  Comparable  figures  in  New  York 
are  6.2  percent  for  the  highest  income  districts  and  16.5  percent  for  the  lowest. 

Complications  of  pregnancy  are  more  prevalent  among  families  with  low 
income  than  in  the  rest  of  the  population.  For  women  with  complications  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  of  critical  importance  that  good  maternity  care  can  be  pro- 
vided during  the  prenatal  period,  labor,  and  after  delivery.  Their  babies, 
especially  if  premature,  will  require  intensive  nursing  care  in  hospitals. 

To  improve  this  situation,  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  recom- 
mended that  a nationwide  program  should  be  launched  concentrating  on  these 
high-risk  groups. 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amend- 
ments of  1963  enacted  last  October  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  carry  out  a 5-year  program  of  grants  to  provide  necessary 
health  care  to  prospective  mothers  who  are  unlikely  to  receive  it  otherwise 
because  they  are  from  families  with  low  income  or  for  other  reasons.  In  ad- 
dition, provision  is  made  to  provide  care  for  premature  babies  and  other  infants 
at  risk.  Medical  and  hospital  care  may  be  provided  under  the  program  for 
prospective  mothers  who  have  or  are  likely  to  have  conditions  associated  with 
childbearing  which  increases  the  hazards  to  the  health  of  mothers  or  their  babies, 
including  those  which  may  cause  physical  or  mental  defects  in  the  infants. 

The  grants  are  available  to  the  State  health  agency  or,  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency,  to  the  health  agency  of  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State. 
The  grant  would  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  project. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $5  million  was 
requested  for  this  purpose.  Grants  will  enable  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments to  provide  comprehensive  maternity  care  to  selected  high  risk  patients 
and  to  improve  greatly  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  care  for  these  mothers  and 
their  babies  by  paying  for  their  care  in  hospitals  equipped  and  staffed  to 
provide  services  of  high  quality  for  mothers  suffering  from  complications  of 
pregnancy. 

For  1965,  an  increase  of  $10  million  is  requested  to  bring  the  appropriation 
to  the  full  amount,  $15  million,  authorized  for  1965. 

By  November  25,  1963.  20  States  had  already  communicated  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  their  interest  in  requesting  maternity  and  infant  care  grants  when 
funds  become  available.  These  include  industrial  States  with  large  cities  as 
well  as  the  more  rural  States.  Their  problems  are  basically  similar,  i.e.,  large 
numbers  of  pregnant  women  who  cannot  afford  to  be  private  patients  are 
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receiving  poor  or  no  prenatal  care,-  and  are  delivering  in  overcrowded,  under- 
staffed public  hospitals.  They  have  an  excess  of  complications  of  pregnancy 
and  premature  birth,  with  resultant  hazards  to  the  infants  in  the  form  of  brain 
damage  and  mental  retardation. 

The  program  plans  which  are  being  developed  have  basic  similarities : To 
increase  the  number  of  prenatal  clinics  and  make  them  more  accessible ; to  sort 
out  the  high  risk  patients,  i.e.,  those  with  complications  of  pregnancy  and  give 
them  special  care  and  provide  hospitalization  in  voluntary  hospitals,  and  also 
provide  special  care  for  their  infants  if  needed.  Several  of  these  States  are 
also  planning  to  employ  trained  nurse-midwives  to  assist  the  obstetricians  and 
are  developing  new  plans  for  more  effective  followup  with  patients  who  need 
closer  supervision. 

With  the  increased  funds  in  1965  it  is  planned  to  increase  the  availability  of 
prenatal  clinics  and  bring  them  closer  to  the  population  served,  so  that  patients 
could  be  seen  earlier  and  complications  recognized  and  treated  in  their  early 
stages. 

Through  the  provision  of  this  prenatal  clinic  care  and  the  purchase  of  hospital 
care  it  is  planned  to  reduce  overcrowding  in  the  public  hospitals.  Finally,  the 
development  of  this  maternity  and  infant  care  program  at  the  State  and  local 
level  will  contribute  to  increasing  our  knowledge  of  ways  of  reducing  childhood 
disability  that  is  related  to  damage  during  childbirth. 

6.  Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled 

children’s  servicess 


Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants  . _ __ 

$1,500,000 

$3, 000, 000 

+$1,500,000 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with,  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  engaged  in  research  or  in  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  programs. 

A major  concern  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  the  relative  incidence  of  infant 
mortality  in  this  country  when  compared  with  other  industrialized  societies. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  20,000  babies  may  be  saved  annually  through  im- 
proved utilization  of  health  services  and  through  improved  programs  of  health 
Service.  In  addition,  it  is  known  that  a high  proportion  of  premature  infants 
do  not  develop  normally — many  become  mentally  retarded,  neurologically  dam- 
aged, or  develop  mentally  handicapped.  There  is  also  a much  higher  proportion 
of  premature  births  in  the  low  socioeconomic  areas  of  the  country  than  in  the 
general  population. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  was 
requested  to  implement  a program  of  research  grants  looking  into  these  problems. 

The  initial  research  effort  will  focus  primarily  on  these  two  problems  in  an 
effort  to  secure  findings  that  can  be  readily  translated  into  programs  which  will 
save  lives  and  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  and  birth  anomalies. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Children’s  Bureau  held  a conference  of  all  the 
12  schools  of  public  health,  bringing  together  the  professors  of  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  as  well  as  the  respective  biostatis- 
ticians and  epidemiologists.  They  will  work  cooperatively  with  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  developing  research  programs  relating  to  the  critical  issues  of  infant 
mortality  and  prematurity. 

Increases  in  1965 

Initially,  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  schools  of  public  health  will  concen- 
trate on  continued  collection  of  basic  data  concerning  the  community,  people, 
and  health  services.  These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  urban  and  rural  slum 
areas  where  the  incidence  of  infant  mortality  has  been  increasing.  During  this 
year  the  material  already  collected  in  the  first  year  will  be  analyzed  to  pinpoint 
target  areas  which  have  high  incidence  of  infant  mortality,  infant  morbidity, 
prematurity,  congenital  defects,  and  mental  retardation. 
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These  “high-risk,  low  health  status”  communities  will  then  be  studied  in  depth 
to  ascertain  the  factors  related  to  these  conditions.  The  motivation,  capacity, 
and  opportunity  for  utilization  of  health  services  will  be  examined.  This  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  intensive  evaluation  of  the  health  services  program. 
Through  such  coordinated  research  under  the  direction  of  public  health  scien- 
tists, there  will  be  forthcoming  a series  of  “investigations  and  reports”  which 
will  provide  the  basis  for  local,  State,  and  national  action  to  give  every  pregnant 
woman  an  opportunity  for  a normal  delivery,  every  infant  an  opportunity  for 
normal  growth  and  development. 

To  complement  this  program,  research  grants  would  be  available  to  univer- 
sities, local  and  State  health  departments,  community  health  organizations, 
hospitals,  and  professional  societies  to  study  specific  and  highly  focused  health 
issues  concerned  with  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. 

An  increase  of  $1.5  million  is  requested  in  1965  to  provide  a total  of  $3  million 
to  finance  these  research  grants. 

Thus,  through  a balanced  portfolio  of  program  research  and  project  research 
utilizing  all  the  health  research  resources  within  this  country,  the  basis  would 
be  established  for  a research  effort  that  includes  short-term  and  long-term 
research  whose  primary  objective  is  to  enable  today’s  infant  to  develop  into  a 
responsible  citizen  as  well  as  to  help  yesterday’s  infant  who  is  crippled  to  become 
independent  of  continuous  citizens’  responsibility. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

WITNESSES 

MRS.  KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER,  CHIEF,  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
ARTHUR  J.  LESSER,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES 

MISS  MILDRED  M.  ARNOLD,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

PHILIP  G.  GREEN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY SERVICE 

CHARLES  GERSHENSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH 

GORDON  FORTNERY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 
Pfirmanp.nt,  positions 

2, 146 
35 

2,555 

31 

3, 172 
42 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation 

6 

24 

16 

Total  personnel  compensation. 

2, 187 
152 

2,610 

178 

3, 230 
229 

12  Personnel  benefits  

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

193 

234 

313 

22  Transportation  of  things 

6 

7 

7 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

47 

58 

61 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

222 

230 

368 

25  Other  services  

10 

7 

7 

Services  of  other  agencies.  

30 

37 

55 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

24 

25 

27 

31  Equipment,.  . . _ 

17 

15 

18 

Total  obligations 

2,888 

3,  401 

4, 315 

30-012—64 — pt.  1 58 
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Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions  

Average  number  of  all  employees  __ _ _ _.  . .... 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year.  

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year. 

Average  GS  grade  . ...  . . 

286 

4 

238 

251 

6 

9.8 
$9, 204 

300 

3 

273 

281 

6 

9 Q 
$9,  794 

363 

4 

335 
347 
6 
9.9 
$9,  857 

Average  GS  salary 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  and  local  health  services  for  children  . 

909 

1, 042 

1,060 

2.  State  and  local  social  services  for  children  „ 

587 

746 

804 

3.  Technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  for 

juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

249 

323 

330 

4.  Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  children 

377 

506 

529 

5.  Information  for  parents  and  others  working  with 

children  ...  

420 

435 

514 

6.  Mental  retardation  services  for  children..  .... 

728 

7.  Administration 

338 

350 

355 

Total  program  costs,  funded...  ____  

2,  880 

3, 402 

4,  320 

Change  in  selected  resources  L ... 

8 

-1 

-5 

Total  obligations ..  . 

2,  888 

3,  401 

4,315 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  _ __  

55 

New  ohiigational  authority  (appropriation). 

2,  943 

3,  401 

4,  315 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $17,000;  1963,  $25,000; 
1964,  $24,000;  1965,  $19,000. 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 
Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Mental  retardation  services  for  children 
(costs — obligations) .. 

375 

^Financing:  New  obJigational  authority  (pending  appropria- 
tion) _ . 

375 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  on  your  salaries  and  expenses,  do  you  have  a 
statement  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  I have. 


General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  1965  estimate  of  $4,315,000  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,”  Children’s  Bureau, 
Tepresents  an  increase  of  $539,000  over  the  $3,776,000  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  latter  amount  includes  $375,000  in  a supplemental  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  expand  ongoing  programs  and  develop  new  ones  authorized 
by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amend- 
ments of  1963.  Increases  are  requested  in  1965  to  provide  for  annualization  of 
new  1964  positions,  for  five  additional  child  welfare  positions  to  help  States 
improve  services  for  children,  and  for  annualization  of  congressional  distribu- 
tion of  “Your  Child  Prom  1 to  6.” 
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Recent  amendments  to  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  1962  and  in  1963 
made  far-reaching  changes  in  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  child  welfare 
provisions  of  that  act  and  gave  the  Bureau  broadened  opportunities  to  serve 
children. 

During  1964  and  1965  the  Bureau  will  give  particular  priority  to  clinical  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  child,  to  preventive  measures  through  early 
identification  of  conditions  which  lead  to  mental  retardation  and  to  the  initiation 
and  development  of  maternity  and  infant  care  projects  to  help  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  mental  retardation  caused  by  conditions  associated  with  childbearing. 

Five  additional  positions  (three  professional  and  two  clerical)  are  requested 
to  increase  technical  assistance  to  State  child  welfare  agencies  in  the  following 
•areas:  (1)  Staff  development;  (2)  extension  of  child  welfare  services  to  all 
children  in  need  of  them  and  particularly  to  children  in  the  low-income  sections 
of  large  cities;  and  (3)  organization  and  structure  for  effective  administration 
of  child  welfare  services. 

INCREASE  REQUESTED 

The  1965  estimate  of  $4,315,000  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bu- 
reau,” represents  an  increase  of  $539,000  over  the  $3,776,000  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $3,401,000  was  appropriated  under  the 
1964  Appropriation  Act.  An  additional  $375,000  to  begin  implementation  of 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963  was  approved  by  the  Congress  during  the  latter  part  of  January  1964 
in  a supplemental  appropriation. 

The  increase  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  to  provide  for  the  annualization 
of  new  programs  initiated  in  1964.  and  for  five  additional  social  service  positions 
for  further  implementation  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 

functions  of  the  children's  bureau 

The  legal  authority  of  the  Childrens  Bureau  for  serving  the  Nation’s  chil- 
dren is  the  basic  act  of  April  9,  1912,  creating  the  Bureau,  and  title  V of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Under  its  basic  act  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating  and  reporting 
“upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among 
all  classes  of  our  people.”  The  Bureau  studies  conditions  affecting  the  lives 
of  children,  provides  data  and  makes  recommendations  to  improve  practices  in 
child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  help  establish  standards  for  the 
care  of  children. 

Under  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Bureau  administers  grants  to 
the  States  for  (1)  maternal  and  child  health  services;  (2)  crippled  children’s 
services;  and  (3)  child  welfare  services.  It  also  administers  under  title  V 
special  project  grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care,  grants  for  research  relating 
to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  and  grants  fox- 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare. 

TRENDS  affecting  children 

Continuing  adaptation  of  programs  for  children  to  keep  them  responsive 
to  the  current  needs  and  to  make  available  to  children  the  benefits  of  new 
research  findings  it  is  imperative  in  today’s  rapidly  changing  world. 

Increasing  urbanization,  the  concentration  of  low-income  families  in  the 
slums  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas  and  in  depressed  rural  areas,  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  labor  force,  are  only  a few 
examples  of  th<?  significant  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  and  are 
affecting  children  who  constitute  over  36  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Low  income  families. — Large  numbers  of  the  69  million  children  under  18  in 
this  country  are  living  in  poverty.  The  economic  Report  of  the  President  states 
that  of  the  47  million  families  in  the  United  States  in  1962.  one-fifth  or  9.3 
million  families  had  total  cash  annual  incomes  below  $3,000.  In  these  families 
there  were  over  11  million  chidren. 

Infant  mortality  rate. — The  national  infant  mortality  rate  is  25.3  per  1,000  live 
births,  but  there  are  wide  variations  in  State  rates — the  lowest  being  19.7  per 
1,000  live  births  and  the  highest  40.  Rates  in  the  10  largest  cities  vary  from 
23.9  per  1,000  live  births  to  35.6. 
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Births  out  of  wedlock.— There  were  245,000  births  out  of  wedlock  in  1962,  the 
highest  ratio  of  births  out  of  wedlock'  on  record.  This  means  that  1 out  of  every 
17  babies  in  the  United  States  was  born  out  of  wedlock.  About  41  percent 
(99,500)  of  the  unmarried  mothers  were  teenagers. 

Mental  retardation. — Mental  retardation  still  strikes  at  our  children.  There 
are  an  estimated  126,000  new  cases  each  year. 

Juvenile  delinquency. — Juvenile  delinquency  continues  to  be  a cause  for  concern. 
Both  police  arrests  of  juveniles  and  juvenile  court  delinquency  cases  increased  in 
1962  over  1961 — 9 and  10  percent,  respectively — while  the  child  population  in  the 
vulnerable  age  group  (10  through  17)  increased  only  3 V2  percent.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  pattern  over  the  past  decade  when  the  increases  in  juvenile 
arrests  and  court  delinquency  cases  exceeded  the  increases  in  child  population. 

The  Bureau  will  continue  to  make  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  children  responsive 
to  the  changing  circumstances  of  child  life  today.  The  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963  offer  broadened  opportunities  to  serve  all  children. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  services,  and  services  for 
crippled  children,  and  special  project  grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care  author- 
ized by  title  V,  parts  1,  2,  and  4 of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  administered  by  the 
Bureau’s  health  services  staff.  This  staff  works  closely  with  health  departments 
and  crippled  children’s  agencies  to  help  States  extend  and  improve  services  for 
promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children  and  provide  medical,  surgical,  and 
other  care  for  handicapped  children,  including  mentally  retarded  children. 
Under  these  programs  States  can  respond  to  critical  problems  requiring  prompt 
action.  For  example : In  response  to  the  increased  need  for  medical  services  in 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia,  the  State  health  department  has  established 
pediatric  clinics,  a dental  program,  and  provision  for  hospitalization  for  sick 
children.  Similarly,  provision  is  made  for  additional  prenatal  clinics  and  for 
hospital  delivery  care  for  maternity  patients  in  counties  of  special  need. 

The  new  program  for  special  projects  for  maternity  and  infant  care  authorized 
by  the  1963  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  makes  it  possible  for  health 
departments  to  provide  comprehensive  maternity  care  to  selected  patients,  to 
improve  the  availability  of  care  by  paying  for  care  of  mothers  and  their  babies 
in  hospitals  equipped  and  staffed  to  provide  adequate  services,  to  increase  the 
number  of  clinics  and  bring  clinics  closer  to  the  population  to  be  served.  This 
new  program  should  help  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  caused  by 
conditions  associated  with  childbearing. 

During  1964  and  1965  the  health  services  staff  will  give  particular  priority 
to  clinical  programs  for  the  retarded  child,  to  preventive  measures  through  early 
identification  of  conditions  which  lead  to  mental  retardation,  and  to  the  initi- 
ation and  development  of  projects  for  maternity  and  infant  care. 

The  estimate  for  1965  continues  the  88  positions  and  related  expenses  for 
health  services  included  in  the  1964  appropriation  act  and  the  supplemental. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Grants  to  the  States  for  the  development,  extension,  and  strengthening  of 
social  services  for  children,  including  day  care  services,  are  authorized  in  title 
V,  part  3,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  are  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Social  Services.  This  staff  also  carries  responsibility  for  administration  of 
child  welfare  training  grants. 

During  1964  and  1965,  there  will  be  continued  emphasis  on  utilizing  the  op- 
portunities the  1962  public  welfare  amendments  present  for  improving  services 
for  children.  As  the  States  take  full  advantage  of  those  opportunities,  services 
will  continue  to  improve.  The  year  1964  is  the  first  full  year  for  which  funds 
earmarked  for  day  care  services  have  been  available.  The  Bureau  is  carrying 
out  its  leadership  in  this  area  by  developing  guides  and  informational  materials 
on  all  aspects  of  day  care  and  by  consultation  with  State  agencies  and  national 
organizations.  Regional  staff  will  help  States  in  the  development  of  day  care 
services  in  local  communities,  especially  in  determining  the  priority  of  com- 
munities or  low-income  groups,  in  effective  use  of  all  resources  including  health, 
educational,  and  voluntary  agencies,  and  in  putting  guides  and  standards  into 
effect. 
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Extension  of  a broad  range  of  child  welfare  services,  especially  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  sections  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  is  critical.  As  the  influx  of 
low-income,  unskilled,  and  underprivileged  families  continues,  old  problems  of 
neglect,  deprivation,  and  lack  of  resources  are  accentuated  and  new  problems  of 
separation  from  friends  and  relatives  and  adjustment  to  urban  ways  are  created. 
National  leadership  and  concentration  of  staff  time  is  needed  to  identify  child 
welfare  problems,  to  consult  with  State  and  local  officials,  and  to  develop  new  ma- 
terials to  help  State  and  local  agencies  work  out  possible  solutions  to  the  intensi- 
fied child  welfare  problems  in  the  urban  slums. 

Only  about  a quarter  of  the  public  child  welfare  staff  throughout  the  country 
has  full  professional  education  but  State  public  welfare  agencies  and  schools  of 
social  work  have  welcomed  the  greater  opportunities  for  child  welfare  training 
made  available  by  the  1962  amendments.  States  indicate  their  need  for  in- 
creased guide  materials  and  consultation  on  training  for  child  welfare  services 
in  such  areas  as  effective  utilization  of  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff, 
evaluation  of  performnce,  and  standards  for  workloads. 

States  are  requesting  help  in  reviewing  their  administrative  structure  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  coordination  of  family  and  children’s  services,  that  their 
organizational  patterns  are  geared  to  the  special  needs  of  particular  sections  such 
as  large  urban  areas  and  to  extension  of  child  welfare  services  to  all  geographical 
areas. 

Three  professional  and  two  supporting  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1965  in  order  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  respond  to  the  requests  from  States  for 
assistance  in  meeting  the  child  welfare  problems  of  the  low-income  sections  of 
large  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  problems  of  staff  development,  and  to  respond 
to  requests  for  guidance  in  organization  and  administration  of  child  welfare 
services. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

PROGRAMS 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  program  plans, 
guides,  and  recommendations  for  services  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency ; 
providing  leadership  in  the  development  of  National,  State,  and  local  programs 
for  the  control  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency ; providing  technical  aid  and 
advisory  service  to  public  and  voluntary  agencies  and  others  on  standards  and 
guides,  methods,  content,  organizations,  and  coordination  of  such  programs ; and 
assisting  in  planning  broad  training  programs  for  all  staff,  professional  and  non- 
professional, providing  services  to  delinquent  children  and  youth  in  the  States 
and  local  communities.  The  Bureau  carries  out  these  responsibilities  through 
the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service. 

Requests  for  technical  assistance  continued  to  rise  in  1963  and  were  almost  50 
percent  higher  than  the  year  before.  About  half  of  the  1,472  requests  were  met 
by  field  consultation  to  almost  all  the  States ; the  other  half  were  handled  through 
office  consultation  and  correspondence. 

During  1963  surveys  were  made  (1)  to  determine  the  need  for  and  capacity  of 
detention  homes  in  Manatee  County,  Fla. ; Tulsa  County,  Okla. ; and  New  York 
City;  and  (2)  of  institutional  services  for  delinquent  children  in  Hawaii,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  A survey  initiated  last  year  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  extended 
to  cover  probation  and  parole  and  group  work  services  for  children. 

More  consultation  is  being  offered  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  uni- 
versities and  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  departments  were  given  help  in 
strengthening  their  educaion  programs. 

At  the  request  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  three  staff 
members  provided  technical  assistance  to  approximately  40  cities  classified  as 
nongrant  cities.  Such  consultation  centered  around  the  reasons  why  grants  were 
rejected ; encouragement  of  planning  groups  to  continue  without  a Federal  grant, 
and  provision  of  further  technical  assistance  to  those  cities  which  continued 
planning. 

In  1964  and  1965  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  particular  aspects  or  problems  in 
detention  services,  juvenile  courts  and  probation,  institutional  care  of  delinquent 
children,  training  of  personnel,  community  services,  and  law  enforcement  which 
consultation  and  surveys  have  pointed  to  as  needing  priority  attention. 
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RESEARCH  IN  CHILDLIFE  AND  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

In  carrying  out  its  function  to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children,  the  Bureau  attempts  to  determine  how  children  in  the 
United  States  are  faring,  and  what  physical  and  social  conditions  are  detrimen- 
tal to  their  well-being.  The  Bureau  carries  out  its  research  functions  largely  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations,  public  and  private.  It  also  engages  in  a 
few  studies  of  its  own,  usually  investigations  serving  the  program  needs  of  State 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

Research  activities  of  the  Bureau  center  around  maternal  and  child  health 
studies,  childlife  studies,  child  welfare  studies  and  juvenile  delinquency  studies. 
The  research  staff  also  administers  the  child  welfare  research  and  demonstration 
grants  program. 

This  grant  program,  initiated  late  in  fiscal  year  1962,  aims  to  improve  child 
welfare  services  through  determining  factors  underlying  the  need  for  services, 
the  effectiveness  of  present  methods,  and  the  discovery  of  new  methods  which 
give  promise  of  better  results.  Grants  which  have  been  made  deal  with  a wide 
variety  of  problems,  clients,  and  services  in  child  welfare.  For  example,  two 
grants  are  directed  at  helping  mildly  retarded  children,  many  of  whom  have 
surprisingly  high  potential;  others  are  directed  at  problems  related  to  day  care, 
foster  family  care,  and  institutional  care. 

The  Bureau  study  of  cystic  fibrosis,  requested  by  the  Congress,  promises  to 
yield,  in  addition  to  data  on  incidence  and  prevalence  of  diagnosed  cases,  evi- 
dence that  if  the  disease  is  diagnosed  and  treated  in  time,  the  prognosis  is  not 
as  hopeless  as  has  been  assumed. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  securing  detailed  information  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  treatment  for  children  with  phenylketonuria. 

In  its  parent  education  activities  the  Bureau  has  given  chief  attention  to  work 
with  low-income  families. 

An  analysis  of  the  health  needs  of  school-age  children  is  yielding  evidence  of 
the  need  for  new  approaches  to  improving  health  services  for  this  large  segment 
of  our  population. 

Implementation  of  the  new  program  for  research  projects  relating  to  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  services  for  crippled  children  which  will  be  initi- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1964  will  give  the  Bureau  increased  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  health  services  for  mothers  and  children. 

INFORMATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN 

The  principal  way  in  which  the  Bureau  fulfills  its  mandate  to  investigate  and 
report  “upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  childlife  among 
all  classes  of  our  people”  is  by  providing  each  year  a steady  flow  of  publications 
and  information  child  health,  child  welfare,  and  child  growth  and  development. 
Bureau  publications  are  widely  used  by  workers  in  a variety  of  professions  serv- 
ing children  and  its  publications  for  parents  continue  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  best 
selling  list  of  Government  publications. 

“Your  Baby’s  First  Year”  became  one  of  the  Bureau’s  six  most  popular  publica- 
tions in  its  first  year.  Nearly  1,400,000  copies  of  “Infant  Care”  were  distributed 
on  an  allotment  basis  by  463  Members  of  the  Congress  in  1962.  Congressional 
distribution  of  “Your  Child  From  One  to  Six”  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
An  increase  in  printing  funds  of  $70,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  is  requested  for 
annualization  of  congressional  distribution  of  “Your  Child  From  One  to  Six.” 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN' 

The  funds  for  mental  retardation  services  for  children  are  requested  to  pro- 
vide for  the  full  year  costs  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963,  which  were  initiated  with  supplemental  funds  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  Bu- 
reau will  provide  leadership  to  the  States  in  developing  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams ; it  will  develop  policy  guides  and  interpret  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  States,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  health 
departments  as  they  initiate  projects  for  maternity  and  infant  care,  and  expand 
present  services  and  develop  new  ones  for  mentally  retarded  children.  In  admin- 
istering the  newly  authorized  research  grants  the  Bureau  will  provide  leader- 
ship, consultation,  and  evaluation  in  connection  with  program-related  projects, 
and  finally,  it  will  carry  on  a broad  program  of  interpretation  and  publication. 
This  will  be  aimed  at  a variety  of  audiences,  ranging  from  those  with  highly 
technical  interests  in  mental  retardation  to  parents  confronted  with  the  care  of 
a mentally  retarded  child. 
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PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $3,776,000  and  the  re- 
quest for  1965  is  $4,315,000,  an  increase  of  $539,000  and  five  positions. 

Is  that  all  you  are  asking  for  this  year  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  Five  positions  in  social  services.  That  is  correct. 
And  for  annualization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  only  asking  for  five  new  positions  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  Five  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened,  are  you  leveling  off? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  We  did  have  the  new  positions  that  came  to  us  as 
a result  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  and  helped  us  with  our 
emphasis  on  mental  retardation,  and  these  other  five  positions  are  par- 
ticularly focused  toward  helping  carry  out  the  1962  amendments  in 
relation  to  the  social  services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  did  you  originally  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thirty-three  new  positions  were  requested;  only  five 
were  allowed. 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  Thirty-three. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  not  get  treated  very  well.  Where  did  you  get 
cut,  at  the  Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Oettixger.  We  got  cut  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  re- 
quested $4,600,000,  and  were  allowed  $4,315,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  sure  the  President  knows  this  was  cut  this 
much  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  I think  this  request  was  reviewed  as  part  of  the 
total  budget,  and  the  reduction  was  made  in  terms  of  program 
priorities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  the  number  of  positions  you  did  not  get  and 
why  you  think  they  are  necessary,  and  how  much  they  will  cost.  You 
can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  28  positions  (estimated  cost  $283,000)  which  were  not  allowed  included  the 
following : 18  positions  in  the  mental  retardation  activity — a child  welfare  spe- 
cialist and  a secretary  for  each  of  the  Department’s  9 regions  for  work  on  the 
development  of  mental  retardation  programs ; 6 positions  in  the  research  activi- 
ties for  a study  of  child  life  and  services  for  children  of  low-income  families  in 
urban  areas ; 2 positions  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  activity  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  State  legislation  for  juvenile  delinquency  services ; and  2 positions  for 
cooperative  work  on  international  programs  for  mothers  and  children. 

XEW  POSITIONS  FOR  19  64 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  the  increase  is  to  annualize  the  cost  of  new 
positions  allowed  for  part  of  1964.  How  many  was  that  in  total,  leav- 
ing out  two  for  legal  services  of  the  solicitor’s  office  ? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  Fifty-eight. 

FUNCTION  OF  XEW  PERSONNEL  REQUESTED  FOR  19  65 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  what  are  these  five  additional  people  going  to 
do? 

Mrs.  Oettixger.  These  five  additional  people  are  three  professional 
people  for  the  social  services  and  two  supporting  clerical  positions. 
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The  first  will  work  with  the  urban  areas  in  relation  to  social  services, 
and  the  second  will  work  in  administration  and  planning  to  give  con- 
sultation to  the  States  in  these  areas  that  have  to  do  with  the  new 
amendments  and  with  the  closer  relationship  between  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  and  the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  helping  the  States 
in  the  many  questions  in  relation  to  structure  and  organization.  And 
then  the  last  one,  to  help  with  the  inservice  staff  development. 

“foster  care  crisis” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  this  “Foster  care  crisis,”  referred  to  on  page 
151  ? And  what  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  the  “Foster  care  crisis”  has  certainly  been 
reported  to  us.  It  is  not  new  but  it  is  a problem  that  is  mounting,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  children  who  need  homes.  Many  of  them  are 
left  in  hospitals,  and  the  hospital  is  no  place  to  bring  up  a youngster 
just  because  it  happened  to  be  born  there.  They  have  not  the  facilities, 
if  they  stay  too  long.  This  is  particularly  true  in  some  of  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  and  there  are  no  adequate  foster  homes  to  place 
them  in.  Many  people  are  unable  to  take  these  children  into  their 
home  because  they  live  in  crowded  urban  areas  themselves. 

And  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  their  home  addi- 
tional children. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can,  particularly  for  the  Negro  child,  who  is 
difficult  to  place  very  frequently  because  there  is  a paucity  of  people 
seeking  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  a foster  home  relationship. 

We  are  trying  to  make  this  “Foster  care  crisis”  better  known  and 
make  more  opportunities  for  these  children,  for  care  away  from  their 
own  home. 

PUBLICATION  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  of  the  increases  listed  as  mandatory  is  to  annual- 
ize the  congressional  allotment  for  the  publication,  “Your  Child  From 
One  to  Six.”  Was  this  discussed  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I do  not  think  we  discussed  it  last  year. 

Did  we? 

Mr.  Fortney.  It  was  just  getting  underway.  The  allotment  proce- 
dure. This  is  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  His  question  is : Did  we  advise  the  committee  last  year 
that  we  intended  to  make  the  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Oh,  I see.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  we  can  annualize  it.  My  recollection 
is  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  increase  in  1965  is  $70,000.  How  much  was  in 
your  1964  budget  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  these  allotments  made,  the  same  number  to 
each  Member  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  I think  the  range  is  up  to  250  a month,  based  on  the 
requests  from  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I have  written  a letter  to  the  Congressmen  offering 
to  give  this  to  them.  W e have  had  very  many  responses. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  is  a very  popular  publication — I am  not 
finding  fault,  I am  just  trying  to  get  information. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes.  They  seem  to  be  eager  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  this.  Some  of  them  ask  us  for  large  single  allotments  to 
some  of  the  organizations  in  their  constituency.  We  have  to  limit 
this  to  any  single  group  to  50  except  for  the  Congressmen’s  basic  250 
allotment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Everyone  is  eligible  to  receive  250  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A month  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Yes.  This  has  variation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  plan  to  make  similar  allotments  of  any  other 
of  your  publications  in  the  future  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  You  know,  for  years  “Infant  Care”  has  been  al- 
lotted through  the  Congress.  We  have  no  other  immediate  plans. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a very  good  book  I know ; a popular  one. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  do  have  as  you  know  publications  relating  to 
needs  of  parents  in  relation  to  the  child  from  6 to  12,  and  also  adoles- 
cent children,  but  so  far  we  have  not  seriously  considered  extending 
our  congressional  allotments  for  other  publications. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  are  doing  a number  of  surveys  and  States  have 
asked  us  for  additional  technical  help  in  this  past  year.  Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  respond  to  all  the  requests  we  have. 

Mr.  Green,  weren’t  we  able  to  respond  to  one-half  of  the  number 
of  requests  we  had  for  consultation,  even  though  we  did  do  a number 
of  rather  comprehensive  surveys  in  Hawaii,  Texas,  and  Rhode  Island  ? 
We  even  went  further  in  Rhode  Island  than  we  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Green.  I think  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  Rhode  Island 
came  off  the  press  Friday ; is  being  proofread. 

RHODE  ISLAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  being  done  in  Rhode  Island?  I 
notice  in  your  justifications,  on  page  156,  you  say : 

A survey  started  last  year  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
probation  and  parole  department  and  group  work  services  for  children. 

Mr.  Green.  You  have  asked  us  every  year,  of  course,  about  Rhode 
Island,  so  we  wanted  to  be  sure,  since  we  had  seven  people  working  on 
it,  that  we  included  it  in  our  report.  Because  it  took  a good  number 
of  man-hours,  and  also  I think  it  is  a very  significant  study.  As  we 
did  indicate  to  you  earlier,  we  will  be  sending  a copy  to  your  office. 

We  have  not  frankly  had  a chance  to  go  over  them  since  the 
final  study  was  put  together.  As  you  recall,  the  study  was  extended 
upon  request  of  the  special  legislative  group  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Kelleher  chairs  that  group,  and  he  asked  us  to  extend  the  survey  to 
include  probation  services,  and  some  legal  consultation  in  relation  to 
the  new  family  court  law,  and  we  have  done  that.  That  is  also  in- 
cluded in  this  report. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  do  about  the  family  court  % 

Mr.  Green.  I believe  the  request  was  that  we  review  the  existing 
statute  and  make  any  suggestion  or  comments  that  we  saw  fit  in  rela- 
tion to  that  statute  as  it  relates  to  our  standard,  as  it  relates  to  the 
standard  family  court  action. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  family  court  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  juvenile  courts  actually  would  be  just  one  part 
of  the  family  court.  The  family  court  is  more  comprehensive,  taking 
in  many  more  areas  affecting  the  family  than  simply  delinquency  and 
dependency.  It  would  involve  divorce  studies,  custody  matters,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  think  of  the  family  court  set  up  in 
Rhode  Island  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I am  sorry,  I cannot  answer  your  question  on  this  be- 
cause, as  I said,  the  study  just  hit  my  desk.  It  was  done  by  the  lawyer 
on  our  staff,  and  so  far  as  I know,  there  were  only  minor  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  because  there  was  a new  statute  passed  within  the 
last  2 or  3 years.  As  you  will  recall,  we  provided  consultation  in  rela- 
tion to  that  earlier  study  that  was  made  that  resulted  in  the  Family 
Court  Act  in  Rhode  Island. 

I think  I would  prefer  to  defer  to  the  complete  findings  in  the  study 
since,  as  I said 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record  then. 

Mr.  Green.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  entire  study  submitted? 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  big  a document  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  it  is  quite 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  pages  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  looked  to  me  to  be  something  like  40  pages. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  put  that  in  the  record. 

(Note. — The  final  draft  of  the  report  will  not  be  available  in  time  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  hearings.  The  draft  report  and  recommendations  must 
be  reviewed  with  the  Commission  To  Study  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Rhode  Is- 
land before  the  final  report  is  prepared. ) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  it  is  a pretty  good  one  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I think  the  type  of  technical  work  that  people  on 
my  staff  do  is  quite  good,  yes. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  of  the  mobilization  for  youth  pro- 
gram in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I have  felt  that  the  research  that  will  come  out 
of  the  mobilization  for  youth  project  will  give  us  some  insight  that 
we  do  not  now  have,  in  relation  to  this  whole  question  of  providing 
opportunities  for  youth. 

One  of  our  problems,  as  you  know  in  this  field,  is  we  have  had  too 
few  research  or  demonstration  projects  or  studies  and  we  primarily 
have  had  to  go  on  the  basis  of  what  we  feel  our  experience  has  been. 
And  I believe  that  mobilization  for  youth  projects,  as  well  as  others 
that  are  being  supported  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act,  will  perhaps  give  us  some  of  the  answers  we  have 
not  yet  had. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  some  of  the  projects  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I am  not  too  familiar,  other  than  the  fact  it  is  assisting 
young  people  to  be  retrained,  primarily  aimed  at  our  large  number 
of  school  dropouts,  and  unemployed  youth.  I do  not  follow  that  close- 
ly other  than 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  for  training  youth  too,  not  just  retraining  older 
workers. 

Mr.  Green.  No,  no,  it  is  for  training  of  youth. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  a line  of  communications  between  you  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  Actually,  the  line  of  communication  would 
be  more  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment under  Dr.  Winston  where  they  are  working  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  being  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Our  re- 
lationship with  all  of  the  departments  would  be  when  they  want  tech- 
nical help  in  the  areas  where  we  have  the  technicians. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Now,  just  what  is  the  Children’s  Bureau 
doing  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  specifically  our  Division  was  created  by  Congress 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  various  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  50  States.  This  technical  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  help 
to  juvenile  courts,  training  schools,  detention  centers,  forestry  camps, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  educational  institutions  for  the  de- 
Areloping  of  training  programs. 

In  other  words,  this  is  technical  assistance  as  contrasted  to  the 
grants  program  that  was  created  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act.  So  that  the  staff  that  I have  are  pri- 
marily program  people  in  these  areas  such  as  I mentioned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  you  give  us  a breakdown  of  what  you  are  spend- 
ing in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  State  by  State  and  project  by  project? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  actually,  we  are  not  a granting  program,  so 
we  do  not  grant  any  money  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  States  you  have  helped  and  had  consultation 
on  an  advisory  basis ; what  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  And  the  sort  of  projects. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

The  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  in  the  Children’s  Bureau  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  public  and  voluntary  agencies  and  develops  stand- 
ards, guides,  and  methods  relating  to  various  types  of  service  and  care  for  delin- 
quent children.  The  fields  covered  include  police  work  with  juveniles ; courts 
and  probation  services ; institutional  care  for  delinquent  children,  including 
training  schools,  forestry  camps,  and  detention  care : legal  aspects  of  delin- 
quency, including  legislation,  community  coordination  and  planning  for  the  pre- 
vention. control  and  treatment  of  delinquency;  group  work  with  delinquent 
children  and  potentially  delinquent  gangs ; and  training  programs  for  person- 
nel. professional  and  nonprofessional  working  with  delinquent  youth. 
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Consultation  by  the  staff  in  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service 
has  often  taken  the  form  of  surveys.  Some  were  part  of  a statewide  survey  of 
services  for  delinquent  children,  participated  in  or  directed  by  other  national 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  consultation,  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service 
spends  considerable  staff  time  on  the  development  of  standard-setting  docu- 
ments for  police  officers,  court  personnel,  institutional  workers,  and  volunteer 
citizens  working  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention. 

The  time  of  the  specialized  staff  of  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Service  has  been  devoted  to  meeting  requests  from  States  and  cities  for  con- 
sultation on  technical  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  control,  and  treat- 
ment. Despite  this  heavy  concentration,  only  part  of  the  requests  for  consulta- 
tion coming  to  this  Division  could  be  met — in  some  program  areas,  considerably 
less  than  half. 

Consultation  is  provided  by  staff  going  into  the  field,  by  correspondence,  and 
through  office  interviews.  Each  year,  a wide  variety  of  agencies  and  individuals 
have  been  served,  including  Governors,  mayors,  judges,  chiefs  of  police,  State 
and  local  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  including  probation  departments, 
training  schools,  police  departments,  universities,  other  national  agencies,  and  a 
Variety  of  citizens’  groups  concerned  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
All  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, have  received  this  form  of  service  from  the  Division.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  field  consultation  were  provided  to  the  territories  and  all  the  States 
except  Wyoming,  West  Virginia,  and  Alaska. 

The  following  brief  statistical  summary  indicates  the  scope  and  type  of  con- 


sultations in  1963: 

In  the  field 709 

In  the  office 236 

By  correspondence 527 

Total 1,472 


Surveys 

Rhode  Island : Survey  of  Rhode  Island’s  services  for  delinquent  children. 
Hawaii : Institutional  services  for  delinquent  youth. 

Manatee  County,  Fla. : To  determine  the  need  for  a detention  home. 

Youth  House,  New  York,  N.Y. : To  determine  the  capacity  and  staff  require- 
ments. 

Tulsa  County,  Okla. : To  determine  the  need  for  a detention  home. 

Harris  County  School  for  Boys,  Harris  County,  Tex. : Survey  of  the  physical 
plant  and  program. 

New  Mexico  Boys  School,  Springer : Survey  of  physical  plant  and  program. 
Gainesville  State  School  for  Girls,  Gainesville,  Tex.;  and  Gatesville  State 
School  for  Boys,  Gatesville,  Tex. : Survey  of  physical  plants  and  programs. 

Publications 

Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children — Guides  and  Goals,  C.  B.  Pub.  360 
(Rev.  1963). 

A Theoretical  Study  of  the  Cottage  Parent  Position  and  Cottage  Work  Situa- 
tions, Facts  and  Facets  No.  18. 

Training  for  Juvenile  Probation  Officers,  C.  B.  Pub.  398. 

Problems  in  Changing  Programs  in  Institutions  for  Delinquent  Children, 
C.  B.  Pub.  397. 

Police  Work  With  Children,  C.  B.  Pub.  399. 

Articles 

“Juvenile  Court  Intake,”  by  William  H.  Sheridan,  published  in  the  fall  1962 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Family  Law,  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law. 

“Gaps  in  State  Programs  for  Juvenile  Offenders,”  by  William  H.  Sheridan, 
published  in  November-December  1962  issue  of  Children. 

“The  Need  for  State  Responsibility  for  Child  Detention  Care,”  by  John  J. 
Downey,  published  in  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal,  winter  1964. 

“Halfway  House  Programs  for  Delinquent  Youth,”  by  Kenneth  S.  Carpenter, 
published  in  November-December  1963  issue  of  Children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  you  have  been  very  generous  in  reviewing 
our  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation  --  -- 

$3,  401,  000 
375, 000 

3,  776,  000 

$4, 315,  000 

Appropriation  pending  before  Congress  _ __ 

Total  _ 

4, 315,  000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ) 

Description 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

tions 

tions 

tions 

State  and  local  health  services  for  children. 
State  and  local  social  services  for  children. 

88 

$1, 042, 287 
745,  505 

88 

$1,  059,  511 
804,  073 

+$17, 224 
+58,  568 

69 

74 

+5 

Technical  assistance  to  States  and  com- 

munities for  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams  ___  

27 

323, 437 

27 

329, 496 

+6, 059 

Research  in  child  life  and  services  for 

children  

54 

505, 916 

54 

529, 164 

+23,  248 

Information  for  parents  and  others  work- 

ing with  children ......  

23 

434,  082 

23 

509, 186 

+75, 104 

Mental  retardation  activities  for  children. 

160 

i 375,  000 

58 

728, 122 

i -2 

i +353, 122 

Administration.. 

39 

349,  773 

39 

355, 448 

+5,  675 

Total  nhligatirms 

360 

3, 776, 000 

363 

4, 315,000 

+3 

+539, 000 

i Includes  comparative  transfer  of  2 positions  and  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 


Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

1360 

363 

!+3 

Frill-time  equivalent.  of  all  other  positions 

4 

4 

Average  number  of  all  employees  . 

298 

335 

+37 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

341 

347 

+6 

Other  . . . 

6 

6 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$2, 782, 158 

$3, 171, 700 
42, 300 

+$389,  542 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

40, 300 

+2,  000 

Other  personnel  compensation 

23, 942 

16, 000 

-7, 942 

Total  personnel  compensation 

2,846.400 

3, 230, 000 

+383, 600 

12  Personnel  benefits  . 

195,249 

229, 000 

+33,  751 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

266,210 

313, 000 

+46,  790 

22  Transportation  of  things  . 

7,  000 
67, 076 

7, 000 
61, 000 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. . 

-6,076 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

280, 000 

368, 000 

+88, 000 

25  Other  services 

49,  780 
26, 066 
38,219 

62,  000 

+12, 220 

26  Supplies  and  materials..  .... 

27, 000 

+934 

-20,219 

31  Equipment.  „ 

18,000 

Total  obligations  by  object 

i 3, 776, 000 

4, 315, 000 

1+539, 000 

i Includes  comparative  transfer  of  2 positions  and  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $3,  40 1,  000 

Appropriation  pending  before  Congress 375,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 1 3,  776,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 4,  315,  000 


Total  change 1 +539,  000 


Increases: 

Mandatory: 

1.  Increased  pay  costs 60,  950 

2.  Annualization  of  14  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 

for  75  percent  of  year 38,  450 

3.  Annualization  of  58  new  positions  carried  in  a proposed 

supplemental  for  40  percent  of  the  year 384,  937 

4.  Annualizing  congressional  allotments  for  the  publica- 

tion “Your  Child  from  One  to  Six”. 70,  000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases. 554,  337 

Program  increases: 

5.  Expansion  of  social  services  staff  for  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962  (5 
positions 40,  300 


Gross  increases 594,  637 


Decreases: 

Transfer  of  2 positions  to  Office  of  General  Counsel  for  work  on 

legal  aspects  of  the  mental  retardation  program —9,  000 

Nonrecurring  equipment  related  to  new  staff —22,  262 

Nonrecurring  rent  related  to  new  staff —14,  400 

Day  less  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965) —9,  975 


Subtotal,  decreases —55,  637 


Total  net  change  requested 539,  000 


1 Includes  comparative  transfer  of  2 positions  and  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Five  positions,  three  professional  and  two  clerical,  and  $40,300  are  requested 
to  strengthen  the  Bureau’s  child  welfare  staff  for  further  implementation  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  and  to  provide  assistance  to  States  and 
metropolitan  areas  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  child  welfare  in  urban  areas. 


Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

$1, 690, 000 
1, 896, 500 

1. 922. 000 
2, 197, 124 
2, 185,  000 

2. 300. 000 

2,  507, 000 
2,  668, 000 
2, 986,  000 

3,  401, 000 
375, 000 

4, 315,  000 

$1, 525, 000 

1,  740, 000 
1. 822, 000 
2, 043,124 
2, 172,  000 
2, 300,  000 
2, 493,  500 

2,  668,  000 
2, 955,  500 
3, 401,  000 

375, 000 

$1, 690, 000 
1,896, 500 

1.922. 000 
2, 043, 124 

2. 172. 000 
2, 300,  000 
2, 493,  500 
2,  668,000 
2,  921, 000 

3. 401.000 
375, 000 

$1, 600, 000 

1. 740. 000 

1. 822. 000 
2, 043, 124 

2. 172. 000 
2, 300,  000 
2, 493,  500 

2. 668. 000 

2. 943. 000 

3. 401. 000 

1956  

1957  

1958 . ..  

1959  . 

1960  

1961  

1962  . . 

1963  

1964 

1964  proposed  supplemental 

1965 
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Justification  of  estimate,  1965 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  - - 
Other  expenses  - 

360 

$3,041,649 

734,351 

363 

$3,459,000 

856,000 

+3 

+$417,351 

+121,649 

Total 

1 2 360 

12  3,776,000 

363 

4, 315, 000 

i+3 

1 +539,000 

1 Includes  comparative  transfer  of  2 positions  and  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

2 Includes  60  positions  and  $375,000  carried  in  a supplemental  appropriation  bill  (H.J.  Res.  875)  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

General  Statement 

The  legal  authority  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  for  serving  the  children  of  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  the  basic  act  of  April  9,  1912,  creating  the  Bureau 
(42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6)  and  in  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  delegations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  7,  subch.  V). 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating  and 
reporting  “upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  childlife 
among  all  classes  of  our  people.”  The  Bureau  studies  many  types  of  conditions 
affecting  the  lives  of  children,  compiles  data,  and  makes  recommendations  to 
improve  practices  in  child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  establish 
standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

Under  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  the  Bureau  administers 
grants  for  six  programs:  (1)  Maternal  and  child  health  services;  (2)  services 
for  crippled  children;  (3)  child  welfare  services;  (4)  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare;  (5)  special  project  grants  for  maternity 
and  infant  care;  and  (6)  research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children’s  services.  The  amounts  authorized  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  for  services  for  crippled  children  in  1965  are  $35  mil- 
lion each.  For  child  welfare  services  in  1965,  the  amount  requested  is  $38  mil- 
lion of  which  $8  million  is  to  be  earmarked  for  day  care.  Special  project  grants 
for  maternity  and  infant  care  are  authorized  at  $15  million  for  1965. 

The  Bureau  in  carrying  out  its  functions  works  with  voluntary  child  health  and 
welfare  agencies  and  with  professional  and  civic  organizations.  It  maintains 
a continuing  close  working  relationship  with  the  National  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  and  with  the  Council  of  National  Organizations  which  has  a 
membership  of  over  500  national  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  children 
and  youth. 

The  Bureau  provides  the  secretariat  for  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  which  is  made  up  of  11  Federal  departments  and  independent 
agencies  with  representatives  from  38  operating  units  of  these  departments  and 
agencies  whose  programs  affect  children  and  youth. 

The  Bureau  cooperates  with  other  nations  in  the  furtherance  of  health  and 
welfare  activities  for  mothers  and  children.  It  makes  plans  for  long-term  and 
short-term  trainees  and  observers  from  other  countries  who  come  to  the  United 
States  through  the  United  Nations,  World  Health  Organization,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  independently.  Upon  request,  the  Bureau  assists 
in  the  recruiting  of  maternal  and  child  health  and  child  welfare  personnel  for 
service  abroad. 

Program  emphases , 1964  and  1665 

In  1964,  the  Children’s  Bureau  will  continue  to  give  high  priority  to  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  passage  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963  greatly  increased  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  workload  of  the  Bureau.  A supplemental  appropriation  has  been 
requested  in  1964  to  finance  (1)  the  increased  authorizations  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  services  for  crippled  children;  (2)  the  newly  initiated 
programs  of  special  project  grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care  and  research 
projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services ; 
and  (3)  the  first-year  costs  necessary  to  support  the  increased  emphasis  on 
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mental  retardation  services.  Particular  priority  will  be  given  to  the  clinical 
programs  and  to  preventive  measures  through  early  identification  of  conditions 
which  lead  to  mental  retardation.  These  would  include  not  only  physical  factors 
but  also  environmental  factors  which  are  significant  in  predisposing  to  mental 
retardation.  In  line  with  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation,  the  Bureau  will  continue  its  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  ma- 
ternity care  with  special  emphasis  on  its  relation  to  mental  retardation. 

The  Bureau  as  a whole  will  continue  emphasis  on  implementing  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962.  These  amendments  were  enacted  in  1962,  and 
funds  were  provided  in  the  1963  supplemental  appropriation  act  for  initial 
implementation  of  the  basic  legislation.  However,  1964  is  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  for  earmarked  child  welfare  services  funds  for  day  care  services  and 
for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  training  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare.  In  addition,  the  specific  new  conditions  of  State  child  welfare  plan 
approval  which  will  require  child  welfare  services  in  all  jurisdictions  by  1975 
demands  much  Bureau  time  and  effort  to  consult  with  the  States  about  their 
various  blueprints  for  action  to  accomplish  this  legislative  requirement. 

In  their  ongoing  activities  in  both  1964  and  1965,  the  Divisions  will  continue 
to  give  special  attention  to  services  for  children  who  have  congenital  heart 
disease,  or  who  have  speech  and  hearing  impairments ; homemaker  service,  day 
care  services,  and  foster  care  for  children  who  must  be  cared  for  away  from  their 
own  family ; services  for  delinquent  youth  and  youth  development.  The  Bureau 
will  continue  to  report  conditions  affecting  children  and  to  provide  leadership 
for  parent  education  activities. 


1.  State  and  local  health  services  for  children 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

88 

$912,800 

129,487 

88 

$930, 622 
128, 889 

+$17, 822 
-598 

Total 

88 

1,042, 287 

88 

1,059, 511 

+17,224 

A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  program  of  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  services, 
services  for  crippled  children,  and  special  project  grants  for  maternity  and  in- 
fant care,  authorized  by  title  V,  parts  1 and  2 and  4 of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  administered  by  the  Division  of  Health  Services.  The  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  other  activities  of  the  Bureau  relating  to  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children. 

The  purposes  of  the  three  grants  programs  are  to  extend  and  improve  services 
for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  for  locating  crippled  children, 
and  providing  medical,  surgical,  and  other  care  for  these  children  and  to  help 
reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  caused  by  complications  associated 
with  childbearing.  In  addition  to  grants  to  State  agencies  under  the  1963 
amendments  to  title  V,  parts  1,  2,  and  4 of  the  Social  Security  Act,  grants  may 
also  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  special  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. 

The  central  office  staff  carries  major  responsibility  for  leadership,  program 
planning,  and  the  preparation  of  program  materials. 

The  regional  staff,  assigned  to  eight  regional  offices,  works  with  State  health 
and  crippled  children’s  agencies,  approves  State  plans,  and  provides  technical 
consultation  to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  State  plans. 

Activities  in  1963  and  1964 

Mentally  retarded  children. — A nationwide  study  of  the  Guthrie  screening 
test  for  phenylketonuria  among  400,000  newborn  infants  has  been  successfully 
completed.  Forty  confirmed  cases  of  phenylketonuria  were  diagnosed  and 
placed  under  treatment  as  a result  of  this  mass  screening  project. 

An  evaluation  of  the  40  laboratories  involved  in  this  field  trial  in  the  use  of 
the  Guthrie  technique  has  also  been  carried  out.  This  confirmed  that  short 
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training  courses  are  effective  in  enabling  laboratory  technicians  to  acquire  the 
techniques  of  the  Guthrie  test  and  to  carry  them  out  efficiently. 

Four  National  mental  retardation  conferences  of  social  workers,  nutritionists, 
public  health  nurses,  and  speech  and  hearing  consultants  were  held  during  the 
year.  The  communication  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  approaches  among  these 
groups  which  staff  mental  retardation  clinics  and  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments serve  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  ways  to  extend  and  improve  services 
for  the  retarded. 

Much  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  preparations  for  carrying  out 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 
In  view  of  the  relationship  between  maternity  care  and  some  of  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation,  a review  was  made  of  current  problems  of  maternity  care, 
especially  in  high  risk  groups.  This  material  has  been  used  in  the  development 
of  legislation  proposed  by  the  administration  in  the  fields  of  maternal  and 
child  health  and  mental  retardation. 

Speech  and  hearing. — Of  special  significance  during  the  year  were  the  follow- 
ing conferences : 

A national  institute  on  communication  problems  of  mentally  retarded  children 
was  held  at  St.  Christopher’s  Hospital  and  Temple  University  Medical  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  participants  were  selected  from  mental  retardation 
clinics,  speech  and  hearing  clinics,  and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
generally. 

A national  institute  was  held  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  maternal  and 

child  health  and  crippled  children’s  program  staff  on  the  hearing  testing  of 
infants. 

Medical  care  in  slum  areas. — The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  low-income 
families  in  large  cities  is  creating  unprecedented  crowding  in  tax-supported 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Because  of  enormous  congestion  in  the  hospital  clinics 
of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment has  opened  a pediatric  emergency  clinic  at  its  health  center  in  that 
district,  assisted  by  a grant  from  the  Children’s  Bureau.  This  clinic  is  open 
daily  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  for  all  sorts  of  emergency  illnesses  and  accidents  and 
serves  to  handle  the  overflow  of  patients  from  the  hospitals  in  the  area.  Be- 
tween November  1962  and  June  30,  1963,  this  clinic  provided  care  for  13,614 
children.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  a health  department  is  respond- 
ing to  critical  problems  requiring  prompt  action. 

Maternity  and  pediatric  care  in  rural  depressed  areas. — In  response  to  the 
increased  need  for  medical  services  in  depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia,  the 
State  health  department  has  established  pediatric  clinics,  a dental  program,  and 
provision  for  hospitalization  for  sick  children.  Similarly,  provision  is  made  for 
additional  prenatal  clinics  and  for  hospital  delivery  care  for  maternity  patients 
in  counties  of  special  need,  particularly  in  the  coal  mining  regions. 

Health  of  school-age  children. — An  analysis  of  the  health  of  children  of  school 
age  has  been  started  with  particular  reference  to  low-income  families.  The 
purpose  is  to  obtain  information  about  health  problems  of  children  and  youth, 
where  the  problems  are  greatest  and  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  to  provide 
needed  services.  Since  children  spend  so  much  time  in  school,  the  kinds  of 
health  services  provided  in  several  schools  are  being  reviewed,  together  with 
the  relationships  of  the  school  health  services  to  community  resources  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment. 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $1,059,511 INCREASE  $17,224 

The  estimate  continues  the  88  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  Division 
of  Health  Services  and  provides  an  increase  of  SIT, 224  for  the  following: 


Annualization  of  2 new  1964  positions $5,  383 

Increased  pay  costs 16,  870 


Nonrecurring  costs  in  1965 : 

Equipment  for  new  1964  positions-. —526 

Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965) —3,283 

Rent  for  new  1964  positions 1 —1,  220 


Subtotal —5,  029 


Total  increase 17.  224 


30-012— 64— pt.  1 59 
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f.  State  and  local  social  services  for  children 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits - 

Other  expenses 

69 

$648,345 
97, 160 

74 

$702, 215 
101,858 

+5 

+$53, 870 
+4, 698 

Total 

69 

• 

745, 505 

74 

804,073 

+5 

+58, 568 

A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  division  of  Social  Services  is  responsible  for  the  Bureau’s  activities  related 
to  the  development,  extension,  and  strengthening  of  social  services  in  the  child 
welfare  field.  This  includes  (1)  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  State  public 
welfare  agencies  for  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening  public  child  wel- 
fare services,  including  earmarked  grants  for  day  care  services,  under  title  V,  part 
3,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  (2)  administration  of  the  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  training  projects  in  the  child  welfare  field,  (3)  develop- 
ment of  informational  materials  and  guides  for  standards  for  the  use  of  State 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  and  national  organizations  in  developing  child 
welfare  programs,  and  (4)  consultation  to,  and  cooperative  work  with  National, 
State  and  local  agencies,  public  and  voluntary,  and  citizen  groups  on  social 
services  in  the  child  welfare  field.  All  professional  staff  of  the  Division  share  in 
these  responsibilities. 

Responsibility  for  administration  of  grants-in-aid  for  public  child  welfare 
services,  including  day  care  services,  is  carried  primarily  by  a small  central 
oflices  staff  and  by  the  nine  regional  child  welfare  representatives.  Responsi- 
bility for  adminitration  of  the  grants  for  training  projects  is  carried  by  central 
office  staff  in  the  Division.  The  staff  collaborates  with  the  Division  of  Research 
in  relation  to  research  and  demonstration  grants  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  The 
Division  also  has  a staff  of  specialists  covering  such  areas  as  foster  care  of 
children,  social  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes,  day  care  and  homemaker 
services,  services  to  unmarried  mothers,  services  to  mentally  retarded  children 
and  their  parents,  State  child  welfare  legislation,  licensing  of  child  placing 
and  child  caring  facilities,  coverage  of  services,  training  and  staff  development. 
A foster  care  consultant  in  each  region,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  re- 
gional child  welfare  representative  and  with  technical  assistance  from  the 
specialists,  works  with  State  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  pro- 
grams for  care  of  children  outside  their  own  homes. 

Emphasis  for  1964  and  1965 

During  1964  and  1965  major  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  given  to  improvement 
and  expansion  of  child  welfare  services  as  provided  in  the  1962  child  welfare 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  means  (1)  planning  a range 
and  geographical  coverage  of  services  so  that  by  1975  the  kinds  of  child  welfare 
services  needed  will  be  available  to  all  children  wherever  they  are  : (2)  establish- 
ing and  improving  day  care  services  to  assure  protection  and  care  for  children 
whose  parents  are  not  able  to  give  them  care  and  supervision  during  the  entire 
day  because  of  employment  or  illness  of  the  parent  or  handicapping  conditions 
of  the  children;  (3)  providing  training  for  child  welfare  staff;  and  (4)  coordi- 
nating the  services  provided  in  public  family  and  child  welfare  program  so  that 
more  effective  services  will  be  available  to  all  families  and  children. 

Expanding  the  range  of  services 

A broad  range  of  child  welfare  services  was  envisioned  in  the  new  definition 
included  in  the  1962  amendments — services  which  prevent  or  remedy  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children,  and  protect  and  care  for  the  homeless  and 
neglected  children  and  the  children  of  working  mothers ; services  which 
strengthen  a child’s  own  home,  or  when  needed,  provide  adequate  care  in  foster 
family  homes,  or  in  day  care  and  other  child  care  facilities. 

Day  care  services  will  receive  major  attention,  since  1964  will  be  the  first 
full  year  earmarked  Federal  funds  for  day  care  services  are  available  to  State 
public  welfare  agencies.  In  1963  the  Bureau  issued  policies  and  guides  related 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Regional  and  central  office  staff  provided  con- 
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sultation  and  advice  to  public  and  voluntary  officials  and  agency  staffs,  as  well 
as  to  citizens,  including  the  users  of  day  care  facilities.  Requests  have  been 
received  from  the  States  for  specific  help  in  determining  where  need  and  priori- 
ties exist ; counseling  parents  about  the  advisability  of  day  care  and  the  kinds 
of  facilities;  establishing  and  operating  day  care  centers;  selecting  and  using 
family  day  care  homes ; and  securing  and  training  staff  to  provide  the  services. 
The  two  specialists  on  day  care  will  be  developing  guides  and  informational 
material  to  help  in  all  these  aspects  of  day  care  services.  They  will  consult 
with  national  organizations,  such  as  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the 
National  Day  Care  Committee,  and  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in 
developing  standards  and  stimulating  professional  and  citizen  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  children  of  working  mothers.  Regional  staff  will  be  assisting  State 
agencies  in  the  development  of  effective  day  care  services  in  local  areas,  espe- 
cially in  determining  priorities  of  communities  or  low  income  groups,  in  using 
State  and  local  resources,  including  health  and  educational  personnel  and 
voluntary  agencies,  and  in  putting  guides  and  standards  into  effect. 

Services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies  is  a continuing  concern  of  the 
Bureau.  According  to  estimates  of  the  National  Vital  Statistics  Division  the 
number  of  births  out  of  wedlock  increased  from  224,300  in  1960  to  245,100  in 
1962.  About  51,200  of  these  unmarried  mothers  in  1962  were  under  18  years 
of  age.  About  one  out  of  six  unmarried  mothers  receives  service  from  a child 
welfare  agency  during  her  pregnancy  and  after  care  for  her  baby.  The  specialists 
on  services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  the  nursing  specialist  in  the  Division  of 
Health  Services  are  developing  a guide  for  the  nurse  who  is  often  the  first  pro- 
fessional person  to  know  of  the  unmarried  mother’s  pregnancy. 

Social  services  to  the  mentally  retarded  child  and  his  parents  are  also  im- 
portant in  assuring  a range  of  child  welfare  services.  About  10  percent  of  the 
children  served  by  public  child  welfare  agencies  are  mentally  retarded.  The 
principal  services  provided  these  children  are  foster  care  for  about  45  percent, 
casework  service  related  to  the  child’s  behavior  or  adjustment  for  35  percent,  and 
protective  service  to  neglected  children  for  7 percent. 

The  specialist  in  this  area  worked  with  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation  in  identifying  the  social  service  aspects  of  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  A pamphlet  entitled  “The  Mentally  Retarded  Child — A Guide 
to  Services  of  Social  Agencies,”  issued  in  1963,  has  received  favorable  response 
as  providing  stimulation  and  guidance  in  the  development  of  these  services.  In 
1964  guidelines  will  be  developed  for  the  provision  of  day  care  services  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  Division  will  also  participate  in  a study  of  the 
law  of  guardianship  as  it  related  to  the  welfare  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
This  is  an  area  too  long  neglected. 

Homemaker  service,  another  way  of  strengthening  a child’s  own  home,  will  be 
provided  an  impetus  by  the  National  Conference  on  Homemaker  Services  to  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1964.  The  specialist  on  homemaker  services  will  assist 
in  staff  service  for  the  conference.  A new  directory  of  homemaker  services 
will  be  published  jointly  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  and  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Following  the  conference,  consultation 
will  be  provided  to  State  and  local  communities  in  expanding  the  service  which 
emphasizes  ways  of  keeping  children  in  their  own  homes  or  returning  them  to 
their  homes  and  reduces  costs  of  family  rehabilitation. 

The  “foster  care  crisis.”  recently  reported  in  many  urban  areas,  is  not  new. 
The  lack  of  adequate  services  and  assistance  to  children  in  their  own  homes 
has  in  many  communities  finally  culminated  in  public  recognition  that  many 
children  are  “in  limbo.”  Hospitals  are  caring  for  physically  well  children  who 
have  no  homes.  Institutional  care,  which  for  many  years  has  been  decreasing, 
now  appears  to  be  increasing  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  Foster  family 
care,  once  considered  the  solution  for  the  child  who  temporarily  could  not  live 
in  his  own  home  can  no  longer  meet  the  enlarged  need  for  temporary  care. 
Communities  are  concerned  about  the  relative  costs  of  foster  family  and  insti- 
tutional care.  The  specialists  on  foster  family  care  and  group  care  are  examining 
the  factors  in  this  situation.  For  example,  the  specialist  on  group  care  is  devel- 
oping a pamphlet  on  the  plan  for  an  “agency  operated  home”  which  cares  for 
a small  group  of  children  and  which  meets  the  needs  of  some  children  better 
than  the  institution  or  foster  family  home.  A study  will  be  made  jointly 
with  the  Division  of  Research  to  secure  information  on  board  rates  paid  by 
public  welfare  agencies.  The  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  is  engaged  in  a project,  financed  by  the  Field  Foundation,  for 
the  development  of  a uniform  cost  analysis  method  for  child  caring  institutions.. 
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Extending  geographical  coverage  of  child  welfare  services 

State  agencies  are  faced  with  a variety  of  problems  in  planning  for  child 
welfare  services  to  be  available  to  all  children  in  need  of  them  by  1975.  For 
some  States  this  will  mean  more  than  tripling  the  number  of  counties  with  basic 
services  within  the  next  10  years.  For  others,  this  will  mean  extending  a wider 
range  of  services  to  all  geographical  areas  to  be  sure  that  the  services  needed 
are  available  to  all  children.  States  with  different  population,  geography,  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  public-voluntary  patterns  of  service  will  approach 
the  plan  for  coverage  in  different  ways.  The  two  specialists  on  extension  of 
child  welfare  services  are  reviewing  State  plans  for  coverage  and  developing 
informational  material  on  different  types  of  plans.  They  will  develop  guides 
and  provide  consultation  to  the  regional  staff  and  to  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  as  they  move  ahead  in  planing  for  child  welfare  services.  One  of  the 
specialists  will  be  giving  considerable  time  to  responsibilities  of  the  public 
agencies  in  relation  to  the  standards  and  procedures  for  licensing  child  placing 
and  child  caring  agencies  and  institutions  and  foster  family  homes. 

Extension  of  a broad  range  of  child  welfare  services  to  the  urban  areas,  espe- 
cially the  large  metropolitan  areas,  is  critical.  In  1960,  70  percent  of  the  total 
population  and  67  percent  of  the  children  under  21  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
urban  areas.  The  movement  of  large  numbers  of  low  income,  unskilled,  and 
underprivileged  families  to  the  metropolitan  areas  continues.  Old  problems  of 
neglect  because  the  mother  is  working,  deprivation,  joblessness,  and  lack  of 
resources  are  accentuated.  New  problems  of  lack  of  friends  and  relatives,  alone- 
ness,  and  adjustment  to  new  ways  are  created.  Children  frequently  fail  in  new 
schools  or  drop  out  to  seek  work  which  is  not  available. 

The  population  shift  to  urban  areas  brings  the  need  for  new  and  increased 
services  to  children  and  youth.  More  children  need  care  outside  their  own 
homes.  Fewer  families  in  the  central  cities  have  the  space  to  care  for  foster 
children.  Families  in  the  suburban  areas  are  frequently  unaware  of  the  need 
for  foster  family  homes.  Central  office  and  regional  staff  have  been  participating 
in  planning  for  the  concentration  of  services  in  a few  metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frequently  requests  for  help  cannot 
be  met.  National  leadership  and  concentration  of  staff  time  is  needed.  A 
specialist  on  child  welfare  services  in  urban  areas  (GS-13)  is  included  in  the 
1965  budget  request  to  collect  data  and  identify  child  welfare  problems ; advise 
with  State  and  local  welfare  officials ; and  develop  guide  materials  for  State 
and  local  agencies  to  use  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  problems  and  possible 
solutions  to  them. 

Providing  services  through  trained  child  welfare  staff 

The  1962  amendments  require  that  child  welfare  services  should  be  pro- 
vided in  all  geographical  areas  by  1975  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  by  trained 
child  welfare  staff.  To  make  this  possible,  provision  was  made  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  training  projects  in  the  child  welfare  field. 
State  public  welfare  agencies  and  schools  of  social  work  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  develop  quality  of  service  through  trained  staff.  Only  about 
one-fourth  (26  percent)  of  the  public  child  welfare  staff  throughout  the  Nation 
have  full  professional  education.  The  specialist  bn  training  is  working  with 
schools  of  social  work  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  developing 
training  projects  which  will  produce  persons  skilled  to  provide  the  range  of 
child  welfare  services  needed.  Schools  need  advice  and  help  on  training  for 
supervisory,  research,  and  administrative  positions.  Special  training  courses 
are  needed  for  nonprofessional  staff  employed  in  day  care  centers,  institutions, 
and  other  child  care  facilities.  The  specialist  on  staff  development  is  helping 
the  agenices  in  planning  for  the  orientation  and  on-the-job  training  for  new 
staff. 

State  staff  indicate  the  need  for  greatly  increased  guide  materials  and  con- 
sultation on  training  for  child  welfare  services.  They  are  asking  for  informa- 
tional material  and  guides  on  effective  utilization  of  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional staff,  the  specific  aspects  of  the  child  welfare  job  for  which  the  agency 
should  train,  evaluation  of  performance  and  standards  for  workloads.  They 
have  asked  that  the  Bureau  provide  regional  consultation  on  staff  development 
on  a continuing  basis.  To  provide  the  augmented  advice,  guidance,  and  con- 
sultation which  is  needed,  an  additional  specialist  on  staff  development  (GS-13) 
its  included  in  the  1965  request. 
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Coordinating  services  to  families  and  children 

In  expanding  child  welfare  services  and  developing  services  to  families  with 
dependent  children  the  1962  amendments  require  coordination  between  the  serv- 
ices. The  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  have  jointly 
developed  policies  and  guides,  provided  consultation  and  conducted  staff  develop- 
ment workshops,  all  of  which  have  emphasized  the  ways  in  which  services  may 
be  coordinated  to  best  promote  the  welfare  of  children.  In  1964  and  1965  all- 
required  reports  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  reports 
can  be  combined.  The  Bureaus  are  also  in  the  process  of  developing  criteria  to 
determine  when  a mother’s  employment  is  desirable  in  relation  to  plans  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  her  children. 

The  extension  of  services  to  all  geographical  areas  and  the  coordination  of 
family  and  children’s  services  raises  many  questions  relating  to  administration 
and  organization  for  public  welfare  services.  Frequently  State  organizational 
patterns  are  not  geared  to  the  special  needs  of  urban  areas.  State  agencies  have 
asked  for  help  in  reviewing  their  administrative  structure  to  provide  better  serv- 
ices to  all  children.  In  response  to  such  a request,  the  two  Bureaus  are  develop- 
ing guidelines  for  field  services  in  State  public  welfare  agencies.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  has  been  handicapped  by  having  no  specialist  on  administration  and 
organization  of  child  welfare  services.  Such  a specialist  (GS-13)  is  requested 
in  the  1965  budget  to  examine  present  organization  and  administration  of  child 
welfare  programs  in  order  not  only  to  prevent  duplication  but  to  assure  that 
child  welfare  services  are  available  to  all  children  who  need  them. 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $804,073 — INCREASE,  $58,568 

The  estimate  continues  in  69  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  Division 
of  Social  Services  and  provides  an  increase  of  5 positions  and  $58,568  as  follows : 

Specialist  on  child  welfare  services  in  urban  areas  (GS-13),  specialist 
on  staff  development  (GS-13),  specialist  on  administration  of  child 
welfare  services  (GS-13),  and  2 clerical  assistants  (GS-5)  for  pro- 
gram changes  resulting  from  enactment  of  1962  public  welfare 


amendments $40,  300 

Annualization  of  6 new  1964  positions 11,  667 

Increased  pay  costs , 15, 136 

Nonrecurring  costs  in  1965  : 

Equipment  for  new  1964  positions — $2,  553 

Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965) —2,  322 

Rent  for  new  1964  positions —3,  660 

-8, 535 


Total  increase 58,  568 


8.  Technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  for  juvenile  delinquency  'programs 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 
Other  expenses  . ...  . _______ 

27 

$271, 364 
52, 073 

27 

$277, 423 
52, 073 

+$6, 059 

Total  ..  ....  

27 

323, 437 

27 

329,496 

+6,059 

A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  persistent  since  1918 — faster  than 
the  growth  in  the  child  population.  For  example,  police  arrests  of  juveniles 
under  18  increased  by  9 percent  in  1962  over  1961,  yet  the  population  growth  for 
the  same  age  group  was  only  3 percent.  Over  1 million  youths  aged  10  through 
17  were  arrested  by  the  police  in  1962 ; almost  one-half  million  appeared  on  de- 
linquency referrals  before  our  courts. 

Today  our  juvenile  courts,  training  schools,  detention  facilities,  and  other 
youth-caring  agencies  are  overcrowded  and  understaffed,  yet  the  age  group  from 
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10  through  17  in  our  population  will  grow  from  25  million  in  1960  to  33  million 
m 1970.  Based  on  current  rates,  it  is  estimated  that  from  3 to  4 million  young 
people  will  be  referred  to  our  juvenile  courts  in  the  next  decade  because  of  de- 
linquent behavior. 

The  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  program  plans,  guides,  and  recommendations  for  services  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency;  providing  leadership  in  the  development  of  National, 
State,  and  local  programs  for  the  control  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency ; 
providing  technical  aid  and  advisory  service  to  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
and  others  on  methods,  content,  organization,  and  coordination  of  such  programs ; 
and  assisting  in  planning  broad  training  programs  for  all  staff,  professional  and 
nonprofessional,  working  with  delinquent  children.  Such  agencies  include  a 
variety  of  different  State  departments  throughout  the  country  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  State  programs  for  delinquent  children.  Also  included  are  3,000 
courts  which  hear  children’s  cases.  In  addition,  there  are  50  State  police  de- 
partments, 3,000  sheriffs’  offices,  and  at  least  800  cities — with  a population  of 
10,000  or  over — which  have  their  own  locally  administered  police  department. 
In  addition,  numerous  volunteer  agencies,  institutions,  and  planning  groups  are 
also  served. 

Activities  in  1963 

Requests  for  technical  assistance  continued  to  rise  in  1963.  The  Division  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  met  1,472  such  requests,  an  increase  of  almost 
50  percent  over  last  year.  About  one-half  of  these  requests  were  met  through 
field  visits  and  the  balance  were  handled  through  office  consultation  and  corre- 
spondence. Field  consultation  was  provided  to  almost  all  of  the  States.  In 
addition,  consultation  was  furnished  to  representatives  of  a number  of  foreign 
countries  who  visited  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  learn  about  programs  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Following  are  illustrations  of  field  consultation  provided  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963 : Surveys  were  made  to  determine  the  need  for  and  capacity  of  a detention 
home  in  Manatee  County,  Fla.,  Tulsa  County  in  Oklahoma,  and  New  York  City. 
Surveys  were  also  made  of  institutional  services  for  delinquent  children  in 
Hawaii,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  A survey  started  last  year  in  Rhode  Island 
has  been  extended  to  cover  the  probation  and  parole  department,  and  group  work 
services  for  children.  An  evaluative  study  was  also  conducted  with  respect  to 
a “hard  to  reach”  youth  project  in  Richmond,  Va. 

In  the  training  area,  consultation  to  educational  institutions  was  increased 
with  more  consultation  offered  to  undergraduate  departments  of  universities. 
Recognition  of  the  advantages  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  problems 
of  delinquency  brought  efforts  to  enrich  curriculum,  and  also  involved  changes 
in  faculty  planning.  The  graduate  schools  and  undergraduate  departments 
visited  during  this  period  were  given  assistance  in  extending  and  strengthening 
the  educational  programs  and  in  developing  and  utilizing  field  placements.  The 
adequacy  of  current  training  programs  was  evaluated. 

At  the  request  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime,  three  staff  members  of  the  Division  were  given  responsibility  for 
providing  technical  assistance  to  those  communities  classified  as  nongrant  cities. 
This  is  a group  of  approximately  40  cities.  Consultation  in  the  main  consisted 
of  interpreting  the  reasons  why  the  applications  were  rejected;  encouraging 
planning  groups  to  continue  without  a Federal  grant ; and  providing  cities  which 
decided  to  continue  planning  with  direct  consultation,  or  facilitating  appropriate 
technical  assistance  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  publications  were  completed  : “A  Theoretical 
Study  of  the  Cottage  Parent  Position  and  Cottage  Work  Situation,”  Facts  and 
Facets  series  No.  18;  “Problems  in  Changing  Programs  in  Institutions  for 
Delinquent  Children,”  Children’s  Bureau  publication  No.  397.  In  addition  to 
these  publications,  six  articles  were  written  and  published  in  various  professional 
journals. 

Program  emphasis  in  1964-65 

In  1964-65  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  following  major  program  areas 
through  consultation  and  the  development  of  guide  materials : 

% Law  enforcement. — Demonstration  projects  will  be  initiated  in  a few 
selected  cities  in  order  to  test  a new  internal  records  system  which  will  provide 
information  on  the  handling  of  the  juvenile  from  apprehension  by  police  through 
court  disposition. 
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2.  Detention  services. — Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  three  aspects  of  detention 
care : first,  a nationwide  study  will  be  made  to  determine  the  present  status  of 
detention  care  and  how  it  relates  to  recommended  standards;  second,  a study 
will  be  made  of  the  particular  problems  in  providing  detention  care  in  rural  areas ; 
the  last  phase  will  be  the  development  of  a publication  which  will  provide  guides 
to  State  agencies  in  developing  and  putting  into  effect  State  plans  for  regional 
detention. 

3.  Juvenile  courts  and  probation. — There  will  be  considerable  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  sociolegal  aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency.  A study  will  be  made 
to  determine  what  happened  to  juveniles  who  were  waived  by  juvenile  courts 
to  criminal  courts.  Another  study  already  underway  of  children  in  penal 
institutions,  either  by  transfer  from  a children’s  institution  or  direct  commitment 
by  juvenile  court  will  continue.  State  statutes  and  court  decisions  relating  to 
parental  liability  for  the  delinquent  acts  of  children  will  also  be  reviewed.  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  publication,  “Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  With 
Chinldren,”  published  in  1954,  will  be  revised. 

4.  Institutional  care  of  delinquent  children. — A study  will  be  made  of  institu- 
tional vocational  programs  for  delinquent  youth.  Institutional  programs  for  the 
adolescent  girl  will  also  be  studied.  Statistical  reporting  on  institutions  will 
be  refined  and  an  inventory  of  present  parole  programs  established.  Problems 
in  the  integration  of  training  schools  will  be  studied  and  guide  material  developed. 

5.  Training  of  personnel. — There  will  continue  to  be  an  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  training  materials  for  both  general  and  specialized  use  to  meet  the 
needs  of  various  types  of  personnel  serving  delinquent  youth.  Part  of  this 
emphasis  will  include  the  development  of  case  materials  applicable  to  various 
services  as  well  as  bibliographies  specifically  focused  on  particular  problems. 

6.  Community  services. — Emphasis  will  continue  on  the  work  now  being  done 
for  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime.  In 
addition,  guide  material  will  be  developed  on  community  organization,  the  use 
of  volunteers,  and  the  various  components  of  a broad  prevention  program. 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $329,496  ; INCREASE  $6,059 

The  estimate  continues  the  27  positions  and  related  expenses  in  the  Division 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  and  provides  an  increase  of  $6,059  for  the 
following : 


Increased  pay  costs $7,  031 

Nonrecurring  costs  in  1965  : Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965)  _ —972 

Total  increase 6,  059 


J+.  Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  children 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses  _ . 

54 

$459, 223 
46, 693 

54 

$480, 287 
48, 877 

+$21,064 
+2, 184 

Total 

54 

505, 916 

54 

529, 164 

+23,248 

A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Under  the  act  of  1912  by  which  it  was  established,  the  Children’s  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  investigating  and  reporting  on  all  matters  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  children  in  the  United  States.  The  investigatory  function  is  lodged  largely 
in  the  Bureau’s  Research  Division,  which  also  has  the  duty  of  preparing  sta- 
tistical and  other  research  material  relevant  to  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau’s  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Specifically,  this  Division  performs  the  following  functions : Stimulates,  con- 
ducts, interprets,  and  reports  on  research  in  childlife ; administers  the  child 
welfare  research  and  demonstration  grant  program  ; develops,  compiles,  analyzes, 
and  reports  on  program  and  administrative  data  on  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
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dren;  provides  consultation  to  official  State  agencies  and  other  agencies  on  re- 
search and  statistical  reporting;  collects  and  disseminates  information  on  re- 
search findings ; conducts  a clearinghouse  on  current  research  related  to  children 
and  childlife;  prepares  pamphlets  that  interpret  research  findings  for  use  by 
parents,  professional  workers,  and  others ; and  answers  inquiries  from  the  public 
about  problems  and  child  care  and  childlife. 

These  activities  are  organized  within  the  following  five  areas : 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  studies:  maternal,  perinatal,  infant,  and  child 
mortality ; health  problems  of  mothers  and  children ; and  program  and  adminis- 
trative data  on  State  and  local  health  services  for  mothers  and  children. 

2.  Childlife  studies : problems  of  child  growth  and  development  and  the  social, 
cultural,  economic,  and  other  environmental  factors  which  affect  children’s  well- 
being; a clearinghouse  on  current  research  on  children  and  childlife;  parent 
education. 

3.  Child  welfare  studies : child  problems  or  family  problems  related  to  children 
which  result  in  dependency,  neglect,  or  delinquency ; children  in  need  of  those 
social  services  that  supplement,  or  substitute  for,  parental  care  and  supervision ; 
program  and  administrative  data  on  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  services. 

4.  Juvenile  delinquency  studies:  problems  pertaining  to  children  who  violate 
the  law  or  who  are  alleged  or  adjudged  delinquent ; program  and  administrative 
data  on  State  and  local  delinquency  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  programs. 

5.  Child  welfare  research  and  demonstration  grant  programs : administration, 
technical  consultation  to  applicants,  processing  and  review  of  applications,  staff 
service  to  advisory  group,  recommendation  to  Bureau  Chief  regarding  approval 
of  applications,  and  followup. 

Activities  in  1963  and  196 4 

A new  activity,  the  program  of  research  and  demonstration  grants  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare  services,  was  initiated  late  in  fiscal  1962,  with  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  Social  Services  Division  and  the  Research  Division.  The  aim 
of  this  program  is  to  improve  child  welfare  services  through  determining : what 
factors  underlie  the  need  for  services,  how  effective  present  services  and  meth- 
ods are,  what  new  methods  give  promise  of  better  results,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  need  for  services. 

During  1962-63,  149  applications  were  received  and  grants  were  made  to 
38  organizations  and  universities,  for  projects  dealing  with  a wide  variety  of 
problems,  clients,  and  services  in  child  welfare.  For  example,  two  grants  are 
aimed  at  helping  mildly  retarded  children,  who  far  outnumber  those  with  severe 
mental  retardation,  who  have  been  seriously  neglected  in  research,  and  many 
of  whom  may  have  surprisingly  high  potential  capacities.  Five  grants  are  di- 
rected at  problems  of  caring  for  the  millions  of  children  whose  mothers  have  to 
work  and  cannot  be  with  them  during  the  day,  and  the  many  in  foster  family 
care  and  in  institutions  for  dependent  and  neglected  children.  Other  subjects 
under  study  are:  selected  aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency,  better  practices  in 
adoption  placements,  and  problems  of  births  out  of  wedlock — including  work 
with  unmarried  fathers  as  well  as  rehabilitation  of  unmarried  mothers. 

Child  health  studies. — As  part  of  its  activities  in  health  research,  the  Bureau 
has  continued  its  study  of  cystic  fibrosis — undertaken  at  the  request  of  Congress* 
Although  data  for  the  third  and  final  phase  are  still  being  processed,  the  study 
promises  to  yield,  not  only  accurate  and  badly  needed  figures  on  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  diagnosed  cases,  but  also  evidence  that— if  the  disease  is  detected 
and  treated  in  time — the  prognosis  need  not  always  be  as  hopeless  as  has  been 
assumed. 

Other  health  research  includes  completion  of  plans  for  securing  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  for  children  with  phenylke- 
tonuria, seen  in  mental  retardation  clinics.  A nationwide  report,  based  on  data 
from  the  National  Health  Survey,  made  available  a current  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  child  health  on  a nationwide  scale.  The  amount  of  acute  illness  and 
the  extent  of  allergies  and  chronic  respiratory  illness  among  children  were 
found  to  be  surprisingly  high,  and  challenge  us  to  increased  efforts  at  reaching 
all  children  with  health  services. 

This  challenge  is  reenforced  by  an  analysis  of  the  health  needs  of  school 
age  children,  begun  late  in  the  fiscal  year  as  part  of  the  coordinated  Department- 
wide activities  in  this  area.  Even  at  this  early  stage,  the  analysis  is  yielding 
evidence  of  the  need  for  new  approaches  to  improving  the  health  of  so  large 
and  important  a segment  of  our  population. 
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Work  with  low-income  families. — In  the  field  of  parent  education,  chief  at- 
tention was  given  to  work  with  low-income  families,  in  order  to  discover,  develop 
and  encourage  the  most  effective  approaches.  A major  goal  is  to  work  with 
these  low-income  parents  in  ways  that  will  improve  children’s  chances  of 
doing  well  in  school  and  in  later  life.  An  analysis  of  research  findings  about 
unmarried  mothers,  and  the  usefuness  of  services  to  help  and  rehabilitate  them, 
was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1963. 

Statistical  reports  and  studies. — Among  the  continuing  activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion are  those  concerned  with  issuing  regular  and  special  statistical  reports  on  the 
services  provided  in  the  various  States  with  the  help  of  the  Bureau’s  grant-in-aid 
programs.  These  reports  are  useful  in  supplying  information  about  the  services 
and  also  in  providing  data  that  help  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Federal  grants 
on  health  and  welfare  services  for  children.  To  achieve  this  aim  more  fully, 
improved  and  expanded  reporting  forms  are  being  developed  for  the  crippled 
children’s  program  generally,  for  mental  retardation  clinics  and  for  day-care 
services.  In  addition,  during  1963  detailed  facts  were  gathered  from  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  concerning  the  children  who  receive  child  welfare  services. 
During  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  their  other  functions,  the  Bureau’s  sta- 
tistical reports  and  special  studies  will  help  to  provide  a baseline  against  which 
the  accomplishments  of  the  new  Federal  support  program  for  day-care  centers 
can  be  measured. 

To  help  overcome  some  of  the  limitations  of  present  juvenile  court  delinquency 
statistics,  a model  juvenile  court  statistical  card  has  been  developed  and  is 
already  being  used  in  several  States.  A start  has  been  made,  also,  toward  devis- 
ing a system  for  reporting  on  the  complete  handling  of  a juvenile  from  the  point 
of  arrest  through  disposition  of  the  case  by  a juvenile  court.  It  will  show 
process,  policy,  time  factors,  etc.,  will  make  possible  close  interrelation  of  police 
data  with  juvenile  court  data,  and  will  open  the  way  to  significant  information 
about  the  different  kinds  of  court  histories  that  different  kinds  of  young  people 
have. 

Research  publications . — The  Bureau’s  best  seller,  Infant  Care,  was  revised 
and  reviewed,  in  order  to  include  in  this  edition  the  best  current  expert  opinion. 
Nearing  completion  also  was  the  revision  of  another  pamphlet  in  the  series, 
Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve.  Late  in  1963,  a joint  effort  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  Florida  Department  of  Welfare  was  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion under  the  title,  “Independent  Adoptions:  A Followup  Study.”  This  is  a 
report  on  the  outcome  of  Florida  adoptions  arranged  independently  10  years 
before  our  study  was  undertaken. 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $529,164 — INCREASE  $23,248 

The  estimate  continues  the  54  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  Division 
of  Research  and  provides  an  increase  of  $23,248  for  the  following: 


Annualization  of  6 new  positions  in  1964 $19,  400 

Increased  pay  costs 11,  397 


Nonrecurring  costs  in  1965 : 

Equipment  for  new  1964  positions — 2,  228 

Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965) — l,  661 

Rent  for  new  1964  positions —3,660 


Total —7,549 


Total  increase 23,248 


5.  Information  for  parents  and  others  working  with  children 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+1  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits. . . 
Other  expenses 

23 

$175,239 
258, 843 

23 

$178, 343 
330,843 

+$3, 104 
+72,000 

Total 

23 

434, 082 

23 

509, 186 

+75, 104 
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A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  charged  with  investi- 
gating and  reporting  “upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people.”  The  principal  way  the  Bureau 
accomplishes  this  mandate  is  through  a steady  flow  of  publications  and  infor- 
mation on  child  health,  child  welfare,  and  child  growth  and  development.  These 
publications  are  designed  to  reach  a wide  range  of  audiences,  including  profes- 
sional workers,  community  leaders,  and  parents.  The  Division  of  Reports  is 
the  main  channel  through  which  the  Bureau’s  reporting  function  is  carried  out. 

The  Division  works  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau’s  technical  staff  in  develop- 
ing written  and  visual  materials  designed  to  give  the  public  knowledge  about 
children’s  needs,  an  understanding  of  the  services  required  to  meet  these  needs, 
help  in  advancing  community  programs  for  children  and  youth,  and  to  give 
assistance  to  children’s  workers'  in  a range  of  professional  fields. 

The  Bureau’s  publications  for  parents  are  bestsellers  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Its  technical  publications  are  widely  used  by  workers  in  a variety 
of  professions  serving  children.  Many  of  these  have  become  classics  in  their 
field.  The  Bureau’s  periodical,  Children,  has  the  largest  paid  circulation  of  any 
Government  magazine  of  its  kind — 22,371  in  June  1963. 

Specific  functions  of  the  Division  include : 

1.  Advising  and  assisting  the  Chief  and  administrative  staff  on  public 
interest  in  and  reaction  to  the  Bureau’s  program  and  activities. 

2.  Producing  a wide  variety  of  publications  and  reports  needed  by  both 
parents  and  professional  workers  to  advance  efforts  for  children. 

3.  Answering  queries  from  citizens  and  supplying  press,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  other  media  with  information  about  needs  of 
and  services  for  children. 

4.  Publishing  Children,  an  interdisciplinary  journal  for  the  child-serving 
professions. 

5.  Designing  Bureau  publications,  exhibits,  and  other  visual  materials. 

6.  Coordinating  and  editing  the  preparation  of  Bureau  reports. 

7.  Planning  effective  distribution  and  use  of  Bureau  publications. 

8.  Providing  consultation  to  State  child  health  and  child  welfare  agencies 
in  interpretation  of  programs  for  children. 

Sale  of  publications 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  estimated  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  Children’s 
Bureau  publications  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  $335,128  (for  a 
total  of  1,816,999  copies  sold).  The  estimated  receipts  from  subscriptions  to 
Children  totaled  $38,236  during  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Bureau’s  six  most  popular  publications — all  of  them  addressed  to  par- 
ents— in  fiscal  year  1963  were  : 


Title 

Free  copies 

Copies  sold 

Total  copies 
distributed 

Infant  Care...  _ __  . __  _ 

1, 415, 694 
36, 447 
39, 841 
23,  545 
21, 849 
19, 141 

364, 619 
346, 118 
225, 622 
141,  723 
90,  714 
83, 063 

1, 780, 313 
382,  565 
265, 463 
165, 268 
112,  563 
102, 204 

Prenatal  Care __  

Your  Child  From  One  to  Six . --  

Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve 

Your  Baby’s  First  Year . . _ __  ___  .. 

The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family 

“Your  Baby’s  First  Year”  made  this  list  during  its  first  year  of  publication. 
The  Bureau’s  popular  leaflet,  “The  Child  Who  Is  Mentally  Retarded,”  continued 
to  be  much  in  demand.  A total  of  37,525  were  distributed  during  the  year. 

During  fiscal  year  1963,  1,804,128  copies  of  Bureau  publications  were  made 
available  without  charge.  Of  these,  1,368,865  were  copies  of  “Infant  Care” 
distributed  on  an  allotment  basis  by  463  Members  of  Congress — an  increase  of 
61,690  copies  over  1962.  Parents  publications,  other  than  “Infant  Care,”  ac- 
counted for  161,083  copies  to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  steady  demand  for  the  technical  publications,  designed  for  a specialized 
audience,  continues. 
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Increases  proposed  in  1965 

An  increase  of  $72,000  is  requested  in  the  Bureau’s  printing  funds  for  1965; 
$70,000  of  this  amount  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  annualize  the  congressional 
distribution  of  “Your  Child  from  One  to  Six,”  which  will  be  intiated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964. 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $509,1 86,  INCREASE  $75,104 

The  estimate  continues  the  20  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  Division 
of  Reports  and  3 positions  in  the  Correspondence  Section  of  the  Division  of 
Administrative  Services,  as  well  a Bureau  printing.  The  increase  of  $75,104 
is  summarized  as  follows  : 

Annualization  of  congressional  allotments  for  the  publication,  Your 


Child  from  One  to  Six $70,  000 

Annualization  of  printing  of  new  publications  in  1964 2,  000 

Increased  pay  costs 3,  721 

Nonrecurring  cost  in  1965 : Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965)  _ — 617 


Total  increase 75, 104 


Summary  of  printing  and  reproduction  estimates,  1965,  Children’ s Bureau 


Actual,  1963 

Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Number 

Cost 

Per- 

Number 

Cost 

Per- 

Number 

Cost 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Publications  for  parents: 

Prenatal  Care 

10, 000 
1, 400, 000 
640, 000 
20, 000 

$1,  800 
95, 000 
54,  500 
3, 000 

10, 000 
1, 400, 000 
1,  500, 000 
20, 000 

$1, 800 
95,  000 

Infant  Care 

1, 400,000 

50. 000 

25. 000 

$98, 738 
4, 939 

Your  Child  From  1 to  6... 

A 

124, 500 
3,000 

Your  Child  From  6 to  12. _ 

4,737 

The  Adolescent  in  Your 

Family _ 

22, 000 

3, 159 

18, 000 

2,400 

18,  000 

2,400 

Other  publications  for  par- 

ents.   . 

141,  500 

14, 354 

280, 000 

30,  600 

340,000 

37, 800 

Total  publications  for 

parents.  ... 

1,  638,  500 

125, 927 

57 

2, 368,000 

187,300 

67 

3,  288, 000 

264, 500 

72 

Technical  publications  for 

professional  and  civic  use__ 

43, 882 

20 

43,  200 

15 

50,000 

13 

Children  (professional  pe- 

riodical)   

9,405 
2, 977 

4 

10, 000 
3, 500 

4 

10,000 
3,  500 

3 

Administrative 

1 

1 

1 

Total  printing  costs 

182, 191 
39,  471 

244, 000 
36, 000 

328, 000 

Duplicating  costs 

18 

13 

40,  000 

11 

Total  obligations 

221,  622 

100 

280,  000 

100 

368,000 

100 

6.  Mental  retardation  services  for  children 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

60 

$253, 649 
121, 351 

58 

$563, 406 
164,  716 

-2 

+$309,  757 
+43, 365 

Total 

i 60 

1 375,000 

58 

728, 122 

i -2 

i +353, 122 

1 Includes  comparative  transfer  of  two  positions  and  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel. 


A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963  increase  the  authorizations  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children  services,  with  greater  emphasis  on  services  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren and  provide  for  expansion  of  existing  authorizations  in  the  maternal  and 
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child  health  field  and  initiate  two  new  programs  also  directed  toward  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded.  In  1964  a supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $375,000  was  requested  to  provide  program  direction  and  development,  ad- 
ministration of  research  grants,  technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities, 
public  interpretation,  and  fiscal  and  clerical  services  to  implement  these  new 
amendments.  With  these  funds  it  is  planned  to  provide  leadership  to  the  States 
in  initiating  new  and  expanded  State  and  local  programs  ; to  develop  policy  guides 
and  interpret  the  requirements  of  the  amendments  to  the  States  ; to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  health  departments  as  they  initiate  new  pro- 
grams and  expand  existing  services  for  mentally  retarded  children ; to  provide 
leadership,  consultation,  and  evaluation  with  respect  to  research  proposal 
submitted. 

A broad  gaged  program  of  interpretation  and  publication  will  be  developed  to 
reach  a great  variety  of  audiences,  ranging  from  those  with  highly  technical  in- 
terests in  mental  retardation  to  parents  confronted  with  the  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded  child.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  reach  community  leaders  and 
agencies  concerned  with  community  services  for  these  children. 

The  funds  requested  for  this  operation  will  provide  for  a 5 months’  period  in 
1964.  In  1965,  an  additional  amount  of  $353,122  is  requested  to  provide  for  the 
full  year  costs  of  this  program. 

B.  ESTIMATE,  1965,  $728,122 — INCREASE  $353,122 

The  estimate  continues  58  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  mental  re- 
tardation activities  of  the  Bureau  and  provides  an  increase  of  $353,122  for  the 


following : 

Annualization  of  58  new  1964  positions  in  1965 $384,  937 

Decrease  due  to  transfer  of  2 positions  to  Office  of  General  Counsel 

for  work  on  legal  aspects  of  the  mental  retardation  program —9,  000 


Nonrecurring  costs  in  1965  : 

Equipment  for  new  1964  positions — 16,  955 

Rent  for  new  1964  positions —5,  860 


Total  nonrecurring  costs —22,  815 


Total  increase 353, 122 


7.  Administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

39 

$321, 029 
28,  744 

39 

$326, 704 
28,  744 

+$5, 675 

Total 

39 

349, 773 

39 

355, 448 

+5, 675 

A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Activities  in  the  area  of  administration  are  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Division  of  Administrative  Services. 

1.  Office  of  the  Chief 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  is  the  focal  point  within  the  Children’s  Bureau  for 
policy  determination  and  implementation;  for  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment ; for  coordination  of  the  work  within  the  Bureau  and  between  the  Bureau, 
the  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  other 
units  of  Government;  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  working  relation- 
ships with  nongovernmental  organizations  and  individuals  whose  activities 
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bear  on  the  well-being  of  children  and  youth  throughout  the  Nation;  for  con- 
tinued interpretation  of  conditions  touching  the  lives  of  all  children : and  for 
participation  in  international  programs  affecting  maternal  and  child  health 
and  welfare. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  represents  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth  which  is  made  up  of  11  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies 
with  representatives  from  38  operating  units  of  these  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  affect  children  and  youth  in  varying  respects.  A secretariat, 
provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  serves  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees  which  have  been  established  to  consider  current  problems 
of  interagency  concern.  This  Committtee  provides  an  effective  mechanism  for 
exchanging  information  and  for  stimulating  and  strengthening  cooperative  rela- 
tionships among  the  departments  and  agencies  with  programs  related  to  children 
and  with  the  State  committees  on  children  and  youth. 

This  Committee  is  continuing  its  close  cooperation  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Children  and  Youth,  an  organization  created  to  stimulate  imple- 
mentation of  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

2.  Division  of  Administrative  Services 

The  Division  of  Administrative  Services  carries  the  continuing  responsibility 
for  the  Bureau  for  the  budget,  administrative  accounting  and  auditing,  operation 
of  the  personnel  program,  maintenance  of  the  central  filing  system,  and  other 
administrative  services,  the  distribution  of  publications  and  conduct  of  cor- 
respondence relating  to  them.  (The  last  function  is  charged  to  the  activity 
“Information  for  parents  and  others  working  with  children.”) 

B.  ESTIMATE  1965,  $355,448 — INCREASE  $5,675 

The  estimate  continues  the  15  positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  and  24  posi- 
tions in  the  Division  of  Administrative  Services  and  provides  an  increase  of 
$5,075  as  follows : 


Increased  pay  costs $6,  795 

Nonrecurring  cost  in  1965  : Decrease  in  pay  in  excess  (261  days  in  1965)  _ —1. 120 

Total  increase 5,  675 


New  'positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Division  of  Social  Services: 

Specialist  on  child  welfare  services  in  urban  areas 

GS-13 

$13, 624 
13, 624 
13,  624 
9.402 

Specialist  on  staff  development  . _ _ 

Specialist  on  administration  of  child  welfare  services 
Secretary  CP 

GS-13 

GS-13 | 

G S-o 

Total  new  positions  requested  (5) 

50, 274 

940 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  OFFICE  OF  AGING 

WITNESSES 

DR.  DONALD  P.  KENT,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  AGING 
DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

JAMES  P.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Object  classification 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


11 


12 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
31 


1963 

actual 


1964 

estimate 


1965 

estimate 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent . 
Other  personnel  compensation 


380 

5 


404 

12 

4 


455 

12 

2 


Total  personnel  compensation. 

Personnel  benefits 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Total  obligations 


384 

26 

44 

1 

6 

21 

4 

4 

4 


494 


420 

30 

47 


545 


470 

34 

47 

1 

6 

31 

4 

5 
2 


600 


Personnel  summary 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. 

48 

48 

48 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions.  ....  _ .... 

1 

1 

1 

Average  number  of  all  employees-  . . . 

44 

44 

47 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year. 

44 

47 

48 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year..  _ 

0 

0 

1 

Average  GS  grade ..  ' _ 

9.4 

9.8 

9.9 

Average  GS  salary. . _ . . 

$8, 835 

$9,  664 

$9,  980 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Office  of  Aging _ . 

491 

3 

545 

600 

Changes  in  selected  resources 1 _ . . _ _.  

Total  program  costs,  funded — obligations.  . . 

Financing:  Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts  _ . 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) __  _ 

494 

-494 

545 

600 

— 

545 

600 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $2,000;  1963,  $5,000; 
1964,  $5,000;  1965,  $5,000. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  take  Mr.  Kent  and  then  we  will  recess  until 
10  tomorrow  morning. 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Kent,  do  you  have  a prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Kent.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ; I would  like  to  insert  the  statement 
in  the  record  and  just  summarize  it,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  1965  budget  for  the  Office  of  Aging  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
48  positions  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year.  An  increase  of  $55,000  is  requested, 
however,  to  finance  the  cost  of  pay  increases  and  to  enable  the  Office  to  fill 
vacancies  more  promptly  as  they  occur.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  five  positions  authorized  by  the  Congress  vacant  for  an  average 
of  5 months.  It  is  important  that  all  authorized  jobs  be  filled  and  that  vacancies 
be  refilled  as  soon  as  they  occur. 

The  Office  of  Aging  has  a fourfold  job:  To  serve  as  a stimulatory  force  with 
States  and  communities ; to  serve  as  a source  of  information  in  aging ; to  serve 
as  a coordinating  staff  organization ; and  to  serve  as  an  operating  unit  working 
directly  with  State  commissions  on  aging,  activities  centers,  universities  and 
colleges,  and  voluntary  organizations  in  developing  and  advancing  service  pro- 
grams— services  and  opportunities  for  older  people. 

We  are  a small  organization.  We  have  a single  representative  in  each  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  region,  and  17  professional  staff 
members  in  Washington.  We  seek  to  magnify  our  effectiveness  through  coop- 
eration with  public  agencies  and  private  voluntary  organizations  in  the  broad 
fields  of  aging. 

Our  aim  is  to  start  a chain  reaction  or  to  give  rise  to  the  “ripple”  effect.  We 
do  this  partly  from  necessity  since  we  are  small,  but  we  also  do  it  as  a matter 
of  principle : Most  programs  for  our  aged  must  be  established  and  supported  in 
the  communities  where  the  aged  live.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples : 

The  representative  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in  region  VI,  working  with  local 
welfare  and  health  officials  and  other  leaders  in  Earlham,  Iowa,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  a coordinated  community  program  to  aid  elderly 
residents  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  Earlham  is  a small  town  with  a 
population  of  800,  yet  the  needs  of  its  older  people  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
in  any  size  community.  It  is  now  possible  to  see,  working  in  Earlham  in  minia- 
ture, services  and  cooperation  that  could  be  transplanted  and  adapted  to 
neighborhoods  in  larger  communities  or  extended  to  cover  whole  cities. 

We  have  been  able  to  call  national  attention  to  this  community  in  our  in- 
formational work  with  mass  media.  As  a result  of  a sequence  about  it  on 
a national  television  program,  many  letters  have  come  to  us  saying,  “if  only 
there  could  be  more  Earlhams.”  There  can  be.  That  is  the  point  we  hope  to 
make  with  such  programs  ; other  communities  can  do  it. 

This  example  well  illustrates  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Aging.  We’re  trying 
to  increase  the  number  of  services  provided  for  older  persons ; we’re  trying  to 
increase  opportunities  for  independence  and  for  meaningful  living;  we  recog- 
nize the  communities’  responsibility ; and,  at  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that 
State  and  Federal  resources  are  available  to  assist  in  meeting  these  respon- 
sibilities. The  Office  of  Aging  plays  an  important  part  in  focusing  these  re- 
sources. We  move  also  to  make  known  to  other  communities  how  a successful 
program  has  been  developed  and  what  resources  are  available  for  their  use. 

Let  me  take  another  example — one  based  on  recognition  of  the  great  need 
for  training  and  recruiting  personnel  to  work  with  the  elderly:  In  region  IV 
our  representative,  in  collaboration  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  developed  a pilot  study  from  which  esti- 
mates could  be  made  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  need  for  such  recruitment 
and  training  in  the  States  of  region  IV.  As  a result  of  this  work,  these  States 
are  now  moving  to  establish  regional  training  programs. 

In  other  regions  our  representatives  have  worked  closely  with  State  agencies 
in  designing  and  making  surveys ; in  establishing  local  councils  on  aging ; and 
in  developing  special  seminars  on  employment  of  older  workers,  upgrading  nurs- 
ing home  standards,  and  organizing  and  developing  activities  centers.  In  all 
regions  they  have  assisted  State  agencies  in  setting  goals  and  implementing 
their  programs. 
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Work  of  this  kind  is  not  carried  on  solely  in  the  regions.  At  the  request 
of  many  educators,  the  Office  of  Aging  has  prepared  curriculums  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  university  career-trained  social  gerontologists,  for  training  of  man- 
agers of  housing  for  senior  citizens,  and  through  contract  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  arranged  for  preparation  of  a curriculum  on  aging  for  use 
at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Staff  members  played  major  roles  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  Sixth  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Gerontology,  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  pro- 
gram of  the  annual  scientific  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Society,  in  aiding 
the  Midwest  Council  for  Social  Research  on  Aging  to  increase  the  scope  of  its 
activity,  in  creating  a Midwest  Council  for  Psychological  Research  on  Adult 
Life,  and  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  in  de- 
veloping training  activities  in  the  Southern  States. 

WORK  WITH  STATES 

At  the  request  of  many  States,  we  are  now  making  an  inventory  of  State 
activities  in  aging.  A questionnaire  designed  to  provide  accurate  information 
on  programs  carried  on  by  State  commissions  and  other  'State  agencies  and  by 
local  communities  is  in  the  hands  of  State  executives.  This  inventory  is  ex- 
pected to  develop,  for  the  first  time,  certain  basic  information  on  State  and  local 
activities.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  States  and  communities  are 
and  have  been  accomplishing,  what  problems  they  have  faced  and  overcome  in 
accomplishing  these  things,  and,  most  important  of  all,  what  were  the  factors 
that  seemed  responsible  for  success  or  failure. 

We  are,  and  have  been,  greatly  concerned  with  the  status  of  State  commis- 
sions. Last  year  we  were  able  to  report  to  you  that  there  were  at  the  time  of 
our  testimony  33  permanent  State  commissions  and  an  additional  12  temporary, 
but  active  ones,  for  a total  of  45  States  with  such  coordinating  agencies.  Today 
on  this  same  kind  of  tally  I can  report  that  there  are  37  States  with  permanent 
commissions  and  3 with  temporary  but  active  ones.  This  represents  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  permanent  State  commissions,  but  there  is  an  overall  loss  of 
five.  Several  of  the  temporary  commissions  have  ceased  to  be  active. 

A major  objective  of  the  Office  of  Aging  is  to  have  a strong  coordinating  unit 
in  each  State.  The  Office  is  working  to  establish  these  units  where  they  do  not 
now  exist  and  continues  to  help  to  strengthen  those  already  organized. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  commissions  I can 
say  to  you  with  conviction  that  there  has  been  a strengthening  and  expansion 
of  the  work  of  State  commissions  on  aging  during  the  past  12  months.  They 
work  with  increased  confidence  and  facility  with  the  Office  of  Aging.  Here  they 
look  first  for  assistance  and  support.  And  they  are  working  more  effectively 
in  their  States  where  they  give  aid  and  leadership  to  communities.  We  are 
truly  partners  in  much  State  planning  and  activity. 

During  the  past  year  the  Washington  staff  and  regional  representatives  have 
given  consultation,  support,  and  other  technical  assistance  to  all  existing  State 
commissions.  And  we  have  played  a part  in  the  establishment  of  the  additional 
permanent  commissions. 

The  Office  of  Aging  sponsors  an  annual  conference  of  State  executives  on  aging 
in  Washington.  Last  year’s  conference  was  most  productive,  drawing  nearly 
250  persons  from  all  50  States  to  take  part  in  the  3-day  program.  This  year’s 
conference,  scheduled  for  April  26-29,  will  be  concerned  with  “creating  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans.”  During  the  conference  a significant  event  will 
take  place  when  the  State  executives  establish  their  own  national  organization. 

COMMUNITY  CHECKLIST 

The  Office  of  Aging  has  prepared  a checklist  which  can  be  used  by  any  com- 
munity in  the  Nation  to  make  an  inventory  of  its  services  and  programs  for  older 
people.  With  the  result  of  its  own  findings  before  it,  the  community  will  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  how  well  or  how  poorly  it  is  serving  its  elderly  citizens! 
Hopefully,  the  community  can  also  decide  what  it  needs  to  do  and  what  it  needs 
to  do  better. 

This  checklist  is  now  being  tested  in  a variety  of  local  communities.  By  the 
time  of  the  annual  conference  of  State  executives,  it  should  be  ready  for  use  by 
any  community  in  the  country.  Requests  are  to  be  made  to  the  regional  repre- 
sentatives through  the  State  commission  on  aging.  Our  regional  professionals 
together  with  a number  of  State  executives  have  assisted  us  in  the  development 
of  this  important  tool. 
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OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

I can  report  today  upon  other  outstanding  developments  during  fiscal  1964. 

One  such  development  was  our  work  with  other  Government  agencies.  The 
Office  of  Aging  in  the  past  year  began  a cooperative  program  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  expanding  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  agricultural 
extension  agents  with  rural  aging.  The  Office  also  gave  consultation  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  its  plan  to  set  up  a regional  preretirement  program,  and  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  on  using  counseling  talents  of  retired 
businessmen. 

We  have  continued  our  close  relationship  with  the  major  voluntary  associations 
and  have  involved  them  in  planning  our  programs  and  have  assisted  them  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  many  of  theirs. 

The  Office  of  Aging  played  the  major  role  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
the  first  Presidential  message  on  aging  in  February  1963,  including  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

In  March,  the  Office  will  be  host  to  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Aging  to  Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  reports  and  recommendations  of  prior  meet- 
ings of  this  committee  have  contained  valuable  suggestions  in  major  areas.  The 
March  meeting  will  center  about  a discussion  of  poverty  and  the  aged  and  the 
position  papers  being  developed  for  it  will  include  useful  information  for  all 
persons  working  in  the  field  of  aging. 

In  April,  we  will  host  the  1964  meeting  of  State  executives  referred  to  earlier. 
As  in  prior  years  the  meeting  is  being  planned  with  the  assistance  of  a committee 
of  State  leaders. 

In  May,  we  will  again  celebrate  Senior  Citizens  Month  and  the  Office  of  Aging 
has  been  asked  to  provide  Federal  leadership. 

In  early  June,  the  Office  of  Aging  with  the  University  of  Denver  will  cosponsor 
a symposium  on  the  senior  driver  and  pedestrian.  In  a society  where  automotive 
transportation  has  become  a necessity  rather  than  a luxury,  we  are  concerned 
with  keeping  older  people  on  the  road  as  long  as  it  is  safely  possible.  Other 
cosponsors  of  this  important  meeting  include  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  conference  will  stimulate  a number  of  communities  to  develop  pro- 
grams of  their  own  in  this  area.  Here  again  our  pilot  approach  is  in  evidence 
as  is  also  our  role  as  a coordinator  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  programs. 

ACTIVITIES  IN  HOUSING 

Housing  for  the  elderly  is  a field  of  innovation.  In  addition  to  our  regular 
work  in  stimulating  high-quality  housing  for  older  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  Office  of  Aging’s  attention  and  assistance  have  been  enlisted  in  a new 
housing  venture. 

In  October  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Housing  signed  a joint  agreement  leading  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a new  type 
housing  facility,  enabling  a great  many  older  persons  to  maintain  independence 
by  bringing  a number  of  services  to  them  in  specially  designed  housing.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  responsible  for  design  and  construction  of 
the  facilities ; the  Office  of  Aging  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  necessary 
social  services  are  provided. 


INFORMATION 

As  the  central  clearinghouse  and  Federal  focal  point  on  aging,  the  Office  of 
Aging  plays  a vital  part  as  an  information  center.  This  year  24  new  publica- 
tions will  be  issued. 

Highlights  include  preparations  of  our  first  publications  designed  directly  for 
older  people,  and  issuance  of  the  first  titles  in  a new  series  on  Federal  financial 
grant  programs. 

In  the  publications  for  older  people  we  now  have  in  process  a publication  ex- 
plaining in  layman’s  terms  legal  aids  and  legal  pitfalls  in  retirement.  Another 
publication  deals  with  the  very  important  matter  of  selecting  a nursing  or  per- 
sonal care  home,  and  a third,  also  designed  for  the  older  person,  is  concerned 
with  safety  and  the  avoidance  of  accidents. 

The  popularity  of  a summary  statement  the  Office  issued  last  year  on  central 
Federal  financial  grant  programs  was  so  great  we  had  to  reprint  it  several  times. 
It  became  quickly  apparent  that  even  more  detailed  information  was  needed.  We 
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have  now  developed  a new  series  to  which  I referred  earlier,  with  each  publica- 
tion in  it  discussing  a basic  grant  program  and  reporting  on  specific  projects  for 
aging  which  have  been  authorized  under  it.  Each  will  thus  provide  guidelines 
for  project  sponsors. 

Our  three  continuing  series,  Facts  on  Aging,  Selected  References  on  Aging, 
and  Highlights  of  Legislation  on  Aging  continue.  They  go  to  several  thousand 
persons  who  have  specifically  requested  them.  Particularly  important  titles  in 
these  series  during  1964  include  Facts  on  Aging,  “Income  of  Older  People” ; Se- 
lected References,  “Basic  Books  in  Gerontology” ; and  Highlight  of  Legislation 
No.  511,  which  describes  provisions  of  bills  relating  to  activities  on  aging  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Two  new  titles  in  the  Patterns  for  Progress  series  will  be  concerned  with  pre- 
retirement training  and  with  a coordinated  program  for  elderly  persons  living  in 
a low-income,  sparsely  populated  county  of  Minnesota. 

In  reaching  out  to  make  broader  use  of  national  media  for  a discussion  of  aging 
opportunities  and  needs,  we  are  increasingly  called  upon  for  assistance  by  na- 
tional television  and  major  magazines  and  newspapers.  We  have  provided  back- 
ground materials  and  suggested  sources  for  the  media,  from  which  they  may 
develop  their  own  viewpoints,  programs,  and  stories  in  depth. 

I think  you  have  seen  many  results  of  these  activities  in  which  the  Office  of 
Aging  will  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  It  is  not  that  we  have  a passion  for  anonymity 
but  we  are  anxious  to  see  visibility  given  to  the  field  of  aging  whether  or  not 
credit  goes  to  the  Office  of  Aging. 

During  the  past  year  our  monthly  magazine,  Aging,  has  received  Bureau  of  the 
Budget’s  permission  to  increase  its  pages  and  circulation.  We  are  proud  of  our 
magazine ; we  often  hear  it  refered  to  as  “the  most  essential  publication  in  aging.” 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

In  1965  there  is  no  planned  increase  in  staff  and  basic  operating  funds.  We 
will  continue  to  work  hard ; we  will  continue  our  work  with  State  commissions ; 
we  will  continue  to  design  more  publications  for  older  people ; and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  establish  and  strengthen  State  units. 

We  feel  that  the  thousands  of  contracts  we’ve  made,  the  speeches,  the  confer- 
ences, the  publications,  are  having  a cumulative  effect.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued work  with  State  and  local  public  and  private  organizations  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population  of  older  people. 

Mr.  Kent.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  1965 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Aging  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  48 
positions  authorized  this  fiscal  year.  An  increase  of  $55,000  is  re- 
quested, however,  to  finance  the  cost  of  pay  increases  and  to  enable  the 
Office  to  fill  vacancies  more  promptly  as  they  occur.  During  fiscal 
year  1964,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  five  positions  authorized  by  the 
Congress  vacant  for  an  average  of  5 months.  It  is  important  that  all 
authorized  jobs  be  filled  and  that  vacancies  be  filled  as  soon  as  they 
occur. 

The  Office  of  Aging  serves  as  the  focal  point  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  assuring  that  the  needs  of  older  people  are  considered. 

PRINCIPAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  OFFICE  OF  AGING 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Office  are  to  provide,  first,  a stimula- 
tory force  with  States  and  communities ; second,  to  provide  a clearing- 
house of  information  in  aging;  third,  to  provide  a coordinating  staff 
organization  for  Federal  activities;  and  fourth,  to  provide  a channel 
for  working  directly  with  State  commissions  on  aging,  activity  centers, 
universities,  and  voluntary  organizations  in  developing  and  expanding 
services  and  opportunities  for  older  people. 

Since  the  aging  program  is  not  supported  by  grant-in-aid  or  special 
project  funds,  it  can  best  use  its  resources  by  serving  as  a forum  for 
stimulating  new  activities  and  providing  assistance  in  implementing 
new  programs  where  they  are  being  init ' a ted. 

A prime  example  of  the  role  of  the  Office  is  the  coordinated  com- 
munity program  for  elderly  residents  in  Earlham,  Iowa,  which  the 
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Office  of  Aging  helped  spark  and  develop  and  later  bring  to  national 
attention  through  its  publications  and  contacts  with  mass  media. 

TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  give  you  just  a few  other  instances 
of  activities  during  the  past  year  that  would  illustrate  the  kind  of 
things  we  try  to  do. 

The  Office  of  Aging  has  stimulated  creation  of  new  State  and  local 
commissions  or  councils  on  aging  and  helped  strengthen  existing  ones. 

The  Office  has  initiated  an  inventory  of  State  activities  in  aging  to 
provide  leaders  with  knowledge  effective  for  practice. 

The  Office  has  provided  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies  in 
designing  and  making  surveys. 

We  have  sponsored  an  annual  conference  of  State  executives  on 
aging  which  serves  to  publicize  new  programs  and  make  more  fully 
known  existing  State  and  Federal  resources. 

We  have  prepared  university  curriculums  for  the  training  of  social 
gerontologists  and  of  managers  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

We  have  made  plans  for  conducting,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  the  first  symposium  on  the  senior  driver  and 
pedestrian. 

Members  of  the  Office  of  Aging  played  major  roles  in  organizing 
and  conducting  the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Gerontology  and 
the  annual  scientific  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Society.  We  have 
prepared  manuals  for  community  leaders  from  rural  areas  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  assisted  the  agricultural 
extension  agents  in  developing  new  programs  for  the  rural  aging. 

We  have  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  using  counseling  talents 
of  retired  persons. 

We  have  developed  and  been  assigned  responsibility  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  in  the  new  housing  being  developed  jointly  by  the 
Department  and  the  Plousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

We  have  prime  responsibility  for  developing  and  coordinating  the 
national  recognition  of  older  Americans  during  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

We  have  launched  a new  series  of  booklets  on  Federal  financial  grant 
programs  on  aging,  and  we  are  developing  new  publications  written 
expressly  for  older  persons  on  subjects  such  as  selecting  nursing  homes 
and  preserving  safety  from  accidents. 

All  of  these  have  been  undertaken  to  implement  our  larger  goals 
of  establishing  State  plans  and  coordinating  agencies,  developing  com- 
prehensive community  programs,  increasing  the  supply  of  professional 
personnel,  and  disseminating  information  to  improve  life  for  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Will  you  place  in  the  record  for  the  period  of  the  past  10  years  the 
number  of  personnel  engaged  in  this  problem  of  aging,  and  the  dollar 
amounts  year  by  year  ? 

Mr.  Kent.  You  mean  in  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
at  the  State  level  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Federal  Government. 

( The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Personnel  and  funds  for  programs  on  aging  {existing  legislation ) 

[In  thousands] 
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1 Includes  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  3 No  estimate  is  included  for  the  Division  of  Radiological  Health. 

2 The  1964  and  1965  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  total  program  effort  for  commu-  4 The  above  figures  exclude  costs  for  patients  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  33  percent  of 

nity  health,  while  the  estimates  for  environmental  health  represent  specific,  identifiable  whom  are  65  or  over;  operational,  research,  and  training  obligations  related  to  this  group 
projects.  are  not  identifiable. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  positions  did  you  request  that  were  dis- 
allowed, and  how  were  you  going  to  use  these  positions  ? 

Dr.  Kent.  The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  requested  16  additional 
positions  for  the  Office  of  Aging  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 — 13  of  these 
were  professional  and  3 clerical.  The  13  professional  positions 
were  for  the  following  purposes : 9 to  serve  as  assistant  regional  rep- 
resentatives in  the  regional  offices  and  4 professional  staff  in  Wash- 
ington. One  of  the  four  Washington  positions  would  be  a special- 
ist on  the  development  of  local  activity  centers;  one  a specialist  in 
programs  for  preparation  for  retirement;  one  a specialist  in  com- 
munity organization ; and  one  a specialist  in  developing  training  mate- 
rials for  community  leaders. 

At  present  the  representative  for  the  Office  of  Aging  in  region  VIII 
does  not  have  a secretarial  position.  One  of  the  additional  three  cleri- 
cal positions  was  to  be  assigned  to  region  VIII;  the  two  remaining 
clerical  positions  were  to  provide  secretarial  assistance  to  the  four 
new  professional  positions  requested. 

The  Department  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an 
increase  of  nine  new  positions,  six  professional  and  three  clerical. 
The  three  professionals  would  have  been  assigned  as  assistant  regional 
representatives  in  three  of  the  regional  offices;  and  one  clerical  posi- 
tion would  have  been  assigned  as  secretary  in  region  VIII,  where 
there  is  no  secretarial  position  at  present.  The  other  three  profes- 
sional positions  would  be  assigned  in  Washington  as  follows:  one  a 
specialist  in  the  development  of  local  activity  centers ; one  a specialist 
in  developing  programs  for  retirement  preparation;  and  the  third  a 
specialist  in  community  organization.  The  remaining  two  clerical 
positions  would  be  assigned  to  the  Washington  staff.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommended  no  increase  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Kent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  reconvene  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Aging 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$545,  000 

$600,000 

Total 

545,  000 

600, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Office  of  Aging 

48 

$545, 000 

48 

$600,  000 

+$55, 000 
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Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

48 

1 

44 

47 

0 

48 

1 

47 

48 
1 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees' 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

+3 

+1 

+1 

Other 

11  Personnel  compensation: 
Permanent  positions 

$403,  625 
12,  500 
3,  772 

$454,  925 
12,  500 
2,  400 

+$51, 300 

Positions  other  than  permanent  ... 

Other  personnel  eompensation 

-1, 372 

Total  personnel  compensation 

419,  897 

30,  253 
47,  200 

500 
4,  960 

31,  550 
4,  010 
4,  430 
2, 200 

469, 825 
33,  977 
47,  200 
848 
5, 960 
31,  550 
4, 010 
4,  430 
2,200 

+49,  928 
+3,  724 

12  Personnel  benefits 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things  _ __  __  

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. 

+348 
+1,  000 

24  Printing  and  reproduction.  _ _ _ 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials  _ _ __  

31  Equipment 

Total  obligations  by  object 

545,  000 

600,  000 

+55,000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $545,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 600,  000 


1964  enacted  appropriation $545,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 600,  000 


Total  change +55,000 


Increases : 

Mandatory : 1.  Increased  pay  costs 15,  892 


Program  increases: 

Increased  costs  of  communications  and  transportation  of 

things 1,  348 

Increase  in  available  man-years  related  to  positions  authorized 

for  fiscal  year  1964 34, 132 

Annualization  of  reclassification  of  regional  representatives-  5,  000 


Subtotal,  program  increases 40, 480 


Gross  increases 56,  372 

Decreases  : Nonrecurring  costs,  1 less  day’s  pay —1, 372 


Total  net  changes  requested 55, 000 


explanation  of  changes 

The  estimate  provides  an  increase  of  $1,000  for  communications,  primarily  for 
the  nine  regional  representatives  on  aging  whose  budget  the  past  2 years  has 
been  quite  inadequate  for  this  item.  An  increase  of  $348  for  transportation  of 
things  is  to  cover  transportation  of  small  exhibits  to  conferences  and  meetings 
within  the  regions. 

The  increase  of  $34,132  for  man-year  availability  is  to  reduce  the  lapse  in 
filling  vacancies  in  permanent  positions  from  more  than  10  percent  to  a normal 
lapse  of  approximately  3 percent.  This  does  not  contemplate  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  over  those  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  $5,000  increase  is  to  annualize  the  fiscal  year  1964  reclassification  from 
GS-13  to  GS-14  of  the  nine  regional  representatives  on  aging. 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1964  i 

$545, 000 
$600, 000 

$545, 000 

$545, 000 

$545, 000 

1965  ...  . . 

Activity  previously  funded  from  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary”  and  “Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration.” 
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Office  of  Aging — Justification  Budget  Estimate 

FUNCTION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

With  the  population  60  years  of  age  and  over  now  approaching  25  million  and 
continuing  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  420,000  a year,  continued  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  programs  for  older  men  and  women. 

Although  the  need  for  such  programs  is  recognized  generally,  problems  con- 
tinually arise  at  the  State  and  community  level  in  accumulating  the  knowledge, 
trained  personnel,  and  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  a growing  population  of 
older  citizens.  The  task  of  the  Office  of  Aging  is  to  help  National,  State,  and 
local  agencies — both  public  and  voluntary — meet  such  problems.  The  Office 
provides  ideas,  information,  and  professional  assistance  in  developing  modern 
programs.  The  Office  of  Aging  also  stimulates  new  activities  through  its  knowl- 
edge of  State  and  community  programs  and  of  the  resources  that  exist  through- 
out the  Federal  Government. 

More  than  half  of  all  Federal  programs  in  aging  are  centered  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Department 
is  that  the  local  communities  in  which  older  people  live  are  best  able  to  provide 
opportunities  for  dynamic  maturity  and  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  A primary 
concern  is  to  help  State  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  get  more  and  better 
programs  established  in  local  communities. 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  the  point  of  contact  for  State  commissions  on  aging, 
and  the  Federal  focal  point  of  information  for  organizations  working  with  and 
for  older  people. 

At  the  present  time,  37  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  com- 
missions on  aging  established  by  legislation  or  administrative  action.  More 
than  800  cities  or  counties  have  a local  committee  on  aging  and  the  State  com- 
missions and  the  Office  of  Aging  are  working  continuously  to  extend  the  number. 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  becoming  increasingly  the  central  source  of  information 
and  guidance  to  which  individual  older  persons,  as  well  as  organizations,  look  for 
assistance.  This  is  evidenced  in  mail  received.  In  response  to  these  demands 
the  Office  has  developed  new  informational  materials  keyed  more  directly  to  the 
individual  elderly  person. 

The  Office  of  Aging,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  consists  of  26  professional  staff  in- 
cluding 1 representative  in  each  of  the  9 regional  offices,  plus  a clerical  staff  of 
22.  It  includes  the  Office  of  the  Director,  which  gives  overall  direction  and 
leadership  to  the  program,  a Field  Services  Division,  an  Information  Division, 
and  a Research  and  Training  Division. 

headquarters  activities 

The  Washington  staff : 

Prepares  a broad  analysis  of  current  developments  and  growing  problems 
in  aging,  projecting  future  needs,  and  developing  recommendations  for  meet- 
ing them. 

Compiles,  analyzes,  and  publishes  significant  data  from  the  Census  and 
other  sources  for  the  use  of  National,  State,  community,  and  voluntary 
organizations. 

Keeps  a record  of  programs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  develops  guide- 
lines and  yardsticks  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  action. 

Works  with  the  officers  of  national  voluntary  organizations  in  developing 
new  programs  and  services. 

Plans  and  conducts  conferences  of  State  executives  on  aging  and  other 
groups. 

Convenes  groups  of  consultants  for  advice  on  varying  kinds  of  activities 
for  aging. 

Produces  and  distributes  publications  on  aging  to  the  general  public  and 
to  agencies  and  organizations  working  with  and  for  older  people. 

Publishes  the  monthly  news  magazine  Aging  which  includes  news  of  State 
and  local  programs,  of  all  Federal  agency  programs,  and  of  legislation. 

Maintains  a reference  library  which  includes  newsletters,  films,  radio 
tapes,  pamphlets,  and  other  materials  of  State,  local,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Serves  as  a clearinghouse  of  information,  replying  to  some  1,000  letters 
and  phone  calls  per  month. 

Prepares  curriculums,  reading  lists,  and  training  aids  for  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  professional  schools. 
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Assists  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  in  coordinating 
the  activities  in  aging  of  all  operating  agencies  of  the  Department,  and 
works  actively  on  many  Department  and  interdepartmental  task  forces  and 
committees. 

REGIONAL  STAFF  ACTIVITIES 

The  regional  staff  of  the  Office  of  Aging  organizes  and  conducts  regional  con- 
ferences on  aging  to  discuss  with  State  and  local  committee  members  the  overall 
planning  necessary  to  improve  services  for  older  people.  It  consults  with  com- 
munity and  voluntary  agencies  on  various  local  projects  and  services  to  assist 
in  establishing  and  extending  programs  and  services  for  older  people. 

The  regional  representative  represents  the  Office  of  Aging  in  the  several  States 
of  his  region  and  is  the  direct  contact  for  the  State  commission  on  aging.  He 
has  program  responsibility  for  providing  stimulation  and  leadership  in  develop- 
ing and  coordinating  regional  activities  relating  to  aging  and  for  strengthening 
and  supporting  State  and  local  organizations  on  aging  throughout  the  region.  He 
works  closely  with  colleges  and  universities  in  his  area. 

The  regional  representative  also  collects,  analyzes,  and  evaluates  data  for  use 
nationally  by  the  Office  of  Aging  and  by  appropriate  regional  officials ; identifies 
needs  and  recommends  development  of  materials  required  for  program  planning, 
and  assists  in  preparing  background  materials  and  reports.  He  recommends 
methods  and  specific  action  for  achieving  public  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  Department’s  aging  programs  and  evaluates  and  reports 
on  public  reaction  and  trends. 

ACTIVITY  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

The  first  special  message  on  aging  ever  sent  to  the  Congress  by  a President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  first  Presidential  proclamation  regarding  observ- 
ance of  Senior  Citizens  Month  took  place  in  the  previous  year.  The  nationwide 
attention  focused  on  older  Americans  by  these  actions  resulted  in  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  information,  consultation,  and  guidance  on  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Office  of  Aging  and  has  opened  new  channels  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Office. 

The  participation  of  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in  depart- 
mental groups  and  task  force  projects  increased  during  the  year.  Relation- 
ships with  State  commissions  on  aging  were  strengthened  through  increased 
consultation,  through  assistance  to  them  in  developing  State  and  regional  meet- 
ings, and  through  the  development  and  dissemination  of  new  publication  and 
informational  materials. 

The  annual  meetings  of  State  executives  on  aging  in  Washington  have  become 
well  established  as  important  opportunities  for  exchange  of  information  and 
program  ideas  among  the  States  and  between  State  and  Federal  officials.  The 
fourth  annual  conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1964. 
Focus  will  be  on  the  processes  of  establishing  and  implementing  goals  and  of 
working  with  agencies  and  communities  at  all  levels. 

Because  of  increased  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  aging,  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  pages  in  the  monthly  news  magazine  Aging,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  copies  for  official  and  free  distribution  from  6,500  to 
£,500.  Special  theme  issues  during  the  year  have  featured  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the  Welfare  Administration,  and 
library  programs  for  older  people. 

The  Office  of  Aging  sponsors  or  cosponsors  numerous  conferences  each  year. 
Chief  among  such  conferences  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  the  13th  Southern 
Conference  on  Gerontology  held  at  the  University  of  Florida,  the  State  executives 
meeting  (see  above),  and  the  17th  Annual  University  of  Michigan  Conference 
on  Aging. 

A symposium  on  older  drivers  and  pedestrian  safety  will  be  held  in  Denver 
in  June  1964.  The  symposium  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  of  Denver 
under  the  cochairmanship  of  Denver’s  Judge  Sherman  Finesilver,  a pioneer  in 
driver  education,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Aging.  The  Office  on  Aging 
arranged  for  cooperation  to  plan,  program,  and  support  the  symposium  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

The  Office  of  Aging  has  helped  to  develop  a community  demonstration  project 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  coordinated  community  services,  which  is 
attracting  national  attention.  This  project  is  located  in  Earlham,  Iowa,  a small 
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town  which  accomplished  its  purpose  and  in  doing  so  made  itself  a model  for 
community  action.  With  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  regional  representative  on 
aging,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  health  and  the  county 
welfare  office,  the  Earlham  care  program  has  started  the  following  activities 
for  its  older  people : Homemaker  service,  handyman  service,  activity  center, 
counseling  service,  transportation  within  the  community,  and  meals  on  wheels. 
The  program  also  plans  to  start  friendly  visiting  and  a telephone  service,  and 
it  has  a visiting  nurse  available. 

Regional  representatives  on  aging  and  the  central  office  staff  are  assisting  in 
the  development  of  concerted  services  programs  in  housing  for  the  elderly,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Joint  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency-Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Task  Force. 

Promotion  of  research  and  training  continues  to  be  a major  activity  of  the 
Office  of  Aging.  Staff  members  played  major  roles  in  organizing  and  conducting 
the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Gerontology,  in  organizing  and  conducting 
the  program  of  the  annual  scientific  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Society,  Inc., 
in  aiding  the  Midwest  Council  for  Social  Research  on  Aging  to  increase  the  scope 
of  its  activity,  in  creating  a Midwest  Council  for  Psychological  Research  on 
Adult  Life,  and  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board 
in  developing  training  activities  in  the  Southern  States. 

Central  and  regional  office  staff  members  have  assisted  universities,  and  local 
school  systems  in  several  States  in  planning  curriculums  and  conducting  short- 
term training  programs  for  nursing  home  personnel  and  administrators  of  homes 
for  the  aged. 

Marked  progress  is  being  made  in  establishing  liaison  with  voluntary  organi- 
zations. All  major  denominational  headquarters  officials  are  being  visited.  A 
special  kit  of  materials  on  aging  relative  to  the  role  of  a specific  organization  has 
been  prepared  and  is  being  distributed. 

A new  table  top  exhibit  has  been  made  available  to  conferences  and  profes- 
sional meetings  along  with  displays  of  the  growing  number  of  publications  to 
stimulate  additional  interest  in  the  program. 

Publications  issued  included  “The  Office  of  Aging  and  the  Many  Faces  of 
Age”  ; new  titles  in  the  four  publications  series,  “Patterns  for  Progress  in  Aging,” 
“Selected  References  on  Aging,”  “Facts  on  Aging,”  and  “Highlights  of  Legisla- 
tion on  Aging.”  Particularly  important  were  a selected  reference  on  “Basic 
Reference  and  Journals  in  Social  Gerontology,”  and  “Facts  on  Aging  on  Income 
of  Older  People.”  The  first  publication  in  an  anticipated  series  of  curriculums 
was  completed,  “Curriculum  in  Social  Gerontology  and  Its  Applications.”  In 
cooperation  with  the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  two  publications  were  issued, 
“Homes  for  the  Aged  in  Sweden  Offer  Ideas  for  Americans,”  written  and  designed 
by  Office  of  Aging  personnel,  and  a booklet  of  “Homemaker  Services”  on  devel- 
opment of  which  Office  of  Aging  collaborated. 

Publications  directly  addressed  to  older  persons  are  being  prepared — on  legal 
problems  of  older  people,  on  selection  of  group  care  facilities,  and  on  safety ; 
and  an  analysis  of  various  Federal  grant  programs  has  been  developed  for  use 
in  replying  to  inquiries  from  the  field.  To  date  these  cover  programs  in  the 
Welfare  Administration,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Office  of  Aging  is  developing  the  agenda  and  background  material  for  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Secretary’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Aging,  of  which  the 
Commissioner  is  Chairman.  This  Panel  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
reference  to  the  Department’s  broad  range  of  programs  in  aging.. 

The  Office  continues  to  work  through  the  departmental  Committee  on  Aging 
and  in  other  ways  to  exercise  leadership  and  to  coordinate  departmental  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  aging.  The  Office  provides  secretariat  service  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  serves  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Aging.  The  Office  of  Aging  continues  its  close  cooperation  with 
the  President’s  Council  on  Aging,  serves  on  its  various  committees,  and  assists 
in  writing,  planning,  and  producing  publications. 

During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  President’s  Council  have  greatly 
expanded  and  plans  for  the  coming  year  call  for  even  more  activity.  In  this  the 
Office  of  Aging  will  play  an  important  part.  The  President’s  Council  has  the 
responsibility  for  developing  plans  for  Senior  Citizens  Month,  and  the  leadership 
in  this  has  been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Aging. 

The  Office  is  also  continuing  its  work  with  other  governmental  agencies  whose 
work  closely  parallels  that  of  the  Office  of  Aging.  One  major  project  is  that 
of  preparing  publications  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  coordi- 
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nating  the  work  of  agricultural  extension  agents  with  that  of  State  commissions 
on  aging. 

A major  project  being  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Aging  resulted  in  a joint 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration.  The  program  set  forth  in  the  agreement  calls 
for  provision  of  central  eating  facilities  and  health,  welfare,  and  related  services 
in  public  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  in  order  to  enable  more  of  these  people 
to  continue  to  live  in  the  community. 

A pilot  visual  aids  program  is  being  initiated  and  will  probably  include  the 
production  of  radio  tapes  and  preparation  for  a TY  film. 

Several  new  informational  kits  have  been  produced  and  filled  with  materials 
on  such  subjects  as  housing,  senior  activity  programs,  community  services, 
and  program  ideas  for  churches.  The  kits  are  designed  to  meet  requests  from 
individuals,  organizations,  and  conferences. 

PLANS  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  19  65 

The  initiation  in  1964  of  a number  of  new  projects  and  the  generally  increased 
interest  in  the  aging  program  as  a whole  will  necessitate  much  intensive  work 
in  1965.  For  example : 

Regional  representatives  on  aging  in  consultation  with  State  personnel 
will  work  with  demonstration  communities  in  the  regions  to  promote  and 
develop  outstanding  programs  of  services  for  the  aging  to  serve  in  part  as 
models  for  other  communities. 

Followup  work  with  universities  and  other  training  facilities  will  be 
' undertaken  in  connection  with  use  of  the  new  curriculums,  including  as 
necessary  the  development  of  course  outlines  and  aids. 

Further  expansion  in  the  development  of  informational  kits  is  contem- 
plated. This  will  help  meet  demands  of  congressional  offices  to  serve  their 
constituents. 

Expansion  of  pilot  visuals  is  being  developed  this  year  to  make  them 
available  for  wider  use  by  various  media. 

Development  of  a current  subject  matter  resource  file  and  background 
materials  on  aging  is  proceeding. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  State  executives  on  aging  will  be  held. 

Close  liaison  will  continue  with  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare- 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  task  force  in  the  development  of  con- 
certed service  projects  for  demonstration  of  services  to  the  elderly. 

Work  with  voluntary  organizations  will  continue  with  person-to-person 
contacts;  workshops  in  aging  in  schools  of  theology  and  with  ministerial 
associations;  and  annual  conferences  of  other  voluntary  organizations. 

The  congregate  housing  program,  initiated  this  year  by  HEW’s  Welfare 
Administration  and  Public  Housing  Administration  will  be  continued  and 
moved  forward. 

The  Office  of  Aging  will  continue  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent State  and  local  commissions  on  aging,  the  construction  of  activity 
centers,  the  promotion  of  income-stretching  programs,  and  the  development 
of  institutes  of  gerontology  in  universities. 

One  or  more  meetings  of  the  Secretary’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Aging 
will  be  held. 

More  expansion  of  cooperative  publications  with  other  units  of  HEW  is 
planned. 

FUNDS 

Personal  services 

For  1964,  $403,625  is  available  for  salaries.  For  1965,  $454,925  requested,  an 
increase  of  $51,300.  Of  this  increase,  $15,892  is  to  annualize  the  pay  act  effec- 
tive January  1964.  Additional  personnel  service  funds  are  requested  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

Increases  in  man-year  availability  ($32,760) 

In  fiscal  years  1963,  and  1964,  budgeted  funds  for  salaries  of  permanent  posi- 
tions made  it  necessary  to  lapse  4.1  and  4.9  man-years,  respectively.  This  lapse 
of  4.9  man-years  in  1964  is  more  than  10  percent  of  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
48  positions  authorized  in  1964.  This  is  an  extremely  high  lapse  rate  for 
the  type  of  positions  involved  in  this  appropriation,  and  for  a year  in  which 
no  new  positions  (usually  not  filled  for  the  full  year)  are  authorized.  This 
means  that  all  lapse  funds  must  come  from  employee  turnover.  This  high  lapse 
rate  has  been  brought  about  principally  by  the  need  to  absorb  within-grade  pay 
costs  and  by  several  reclassifications.  As  a result,  it  will  be  necessary  in  1964  to 
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delay  filling  of  vacancies  for  an  abnormal  length  of  time  at  a period  when  it  is 
important  that  all  vacancies  be  filled  promptly  because  of  the  increased  workload 
of  the  Office. 

The  stimulation,  leadership,  and  program  responsibility  demanded  of  the  one 
regional  representative  on  aging  in  each  region  makes  it  impossible  to  leave  any 
occurring  vacancy  exist  for  more  than  the  minimum  time  needed  to  find  a re- 
placement. Consequently  this  forces  a much  longer  lapse  in  filling  vacancies 
that  occur  on  our  Washington  staff.  The  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  re- 
quests for  assistance,  consultation,  and  information  coming  to  the  Office  both 
from  individuals  and  from  organizations,  along  with  the  continued  need  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  the  program,  necessitates  the  use  of  all  additional  man- 
years  possible.  To  correct  this  situation,  an  increase  of  $32,760  is  requested  in 
1965  to  make  it  possible  to  recruit  for  vacancies  as  they  occur.  This  increase  will 
provide  funds  to  permit  filling  the  48  permanent  positions  authorized  for  1964 
for  46.9  man-years  in  1965;  allowing  a normal  lapse  of  3 percent. 

Reclassification  of  regional  representatives  on  aging  ($5,000) 

New  and  expanded  program  activities  are  increasing  the  scope  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  regional  representatives  on  aging  and  the  size  and  complexities 
of  the  program  increase  year  by  year.  The  regional  representative  on  aging 
represents  the  Office  of  Aging  in  the  several  States  in  the  region.  He  has  pro- 
gram responsibility  for  providing  stimulation  and  leadership  in  developing  and 
coordinating  regional  activities  relating  to  aging  and  for  strengthening  and  sup- 
porting State  and  local  organizations  throughout  his  region. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  position  call  for  an  individual  with  the 
background  and  training  in  the  specialized  field  of  gerontology.  The  regional 
representative  positions  were  classified  at  grade  GS-14  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
For  fiscal  year  1965,  $5,000  is  requested  to  pay  the  increased  grade  for  a full 
year. 

Communications  and  transportation  of  things  ($1,348) 

Of  the  additional  $1,348  requested,  $1,000  is  primarily  for  communications  and 
toll  costs  of  the  regional  representatives  on  aging.  The  amount  budgeted  for 
this  item  the  past  2 years  has  been  woefully  inadequate.  The  small  additional 
item  of  $348  is  to  cover  transportation  of  small  exhibits. 


Tuesday,  March  3,  1964. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  OR  DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS 

WITNESSES 

DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

DR.  GENEVIEVE  W.  CARTER,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
RESEARCH 

DR.  LEE  G.  BURCHINAL,  CHIEF,  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  GRANT 
BRANCH 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


iy63 

actual 

. _ _ 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities;  Grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 

arrangements  (costs— obligations)  (object  class  41) 

Financing;  Unobligated  balance  lapsing. 

1, 064 
36 

1, 456 

1,800 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

1, 100 

1,455 

1,800 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 

Dr.  Winston,  in  response  to  a question  by  Mr.  Lesinski  yesterday, 
you  indicated  you  rendered  assistance  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
because  it  was  in  accord  with  the  law. 

I got  to  thinking  about  that  after  the  hearing  and  I think  you  should 
expand  on  that  because  I seem  to  recall  that  this  was  very  contro- 
versial and  it  was  given  a great  deal  of  attention  by  Secretaries  Flem- 
ming and  Ribicoff  when  they  were  in  the  Secretary  position. 

Dr.  Winston.  Thank  you,  sir.  I will  be  glad  to  expand  on  that 
a bit. 

First  of  all,  I think  there  is  general  agreement  that  children  should 
not  be  punished  because  of  the  kind  of  parents  they  happen  to  have. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  social  and  economic  factors  that  are 
involved  in  births,  out  of  wedlock,  as  reflected  in  the  characteristics 
of  those  groups  in  our  society  where  the  rates  are  highest. 

However,  births  out  of  wedlock  occur  in  all  economic  groups  today.. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  we  have  not  found  a 
relationship  between  births  out  of  wedlock  and  the  number  of  re- 
cipients of  AFDC. 

Out  of  all  the  children  in  this  country  under  18  years  of  age  who- 
were  born  out  of  wedlock,  only  21  percent  are  being  supported  under 
the  AFDC  program.  Of  all  children  receiving  AFDC  in  1961,  the 
parents  were  unmarried  for  only  18.2  percent  of  the  children.  More- 
over, these  cases  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  average  families  on 
assistance,  mostly  with  one  or  two  out  of  wedlock  children. 

As  your  question  indicates,  the  Congress  has  recently  taken  specific 
action  in  this  area.  In  1960,  because  many  children  were  being  de- 
prived of  AFDC,  then  called  ADC,  in  Louisiana,  because  of  the  State’s 
suitable  home  provisions,  the  whole  issue  was  thoroughly  studied. 
The  position  of  the  Department  was  clearly  stated  by  Secretary 
Flemming  that  needy  children  should  not  be  penalized  because  of 
the  question  of  suitability  of  the  home.  This  position  was  upheld 
by  Secretary  Ribicoff  in  all  subsequent  questions  that  came  to  the 
Department. 

Then  in  January  1961,  in  order  to  give  the  States  an  alternative 
to  leaving  needy  children  in  unsuitable  homes  or  caring  for  them  else- 
where without  Federal  participation,  the  program  of  AFDC  was 
extended  under  certain  circumstances  to  children  living  in  foster 
family  homes. 

This  1961  temporary  provision  was  made  permanent  by  the  Con- 
gress in  section  404,  subsection  (b) , of  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  provision  by  the  Congress  is  that  no 
child  in  need  should  be  denied  aid,  and  I quote,  “because  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  home  in  which  the  child  resides.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  clears  up  the  record. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  have  a copy  of  the  letter  that  went  to  Louisiana, 
which  contained  the  basic  statement  upon  which  subsequent  action 
was  taken  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Put  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington , June  20, 1961. 


Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn  Parker, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Mrs.  Parker  : I am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  amendment  in  Public 
Law  87-31  which  extended  the  time  from  July  1,  1961  to  September  1,  1962,  for 
States  which  are  prevented  by  State  statutes  from  complying  with  the  require- 
ment issued  in  State  letter  No.  452.  The  requirement  is  as  follows : 

“A  State  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children  may  not  impose  an  eligibility 
condition  that  would  deny  assistance  with  respect  to  a needy  child  on  the  basis 
that  the  home  conditions  in  which  the  child  lives  are  unsuitable,  while  the 
child  continues  to  reside  in  the  home.  Assistance  will  therefore  be  continued 
during  the  time  efforts  are  being  made  either  to  improve  the  hopae  conditions 
or  to  make  arrangements  for  the  child  elsewhere.” 

We  understand  that  the  present  Louisiana  statutes  require  that  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  be  denied  under  the  State  plan  with  respect  to  certain  children 
because  of  unsuitable  conditions  in  the  homes  in  which  such  children  live.  If 
this  understanding  is  correct,  legislative  changes  will  be  necessary  before  the 
State  plan  will  be  able  to  comply  with  State  letter  No.  452.  The  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  grant  for  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1961,  is  being  certified  on 
that  understanding.  We  will  appreciate  an  official  statement  from  you  con- 
firming this  understanding. 

We  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  your  agency,  before  September  1,  1962,  to 
bring  out  such  revisions  of  the  Louisiana  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
as  will  be  required  to  meet  the  conditions  set  forth  in  State  letter  No.  452.  The 
public  assistance  regional  representative  will  be  available  for  consultation  about 
the  changes  necessary. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Kathryn  D.  Goodwin,  Director. 
cc  : Miss  Goodwin,  general  counsel ; Mr.  ftunge,  CIAA. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  matter? 

I agree  with  you,  I agree  with  the  two  former  secretaries  that  the 
children  should  not  be  penalized.  I think  most  right-thinking  people 
think  along  this  same  line;  you  cannot  blame  the  children,  it  is  not 
their  fault  how  they  come  into  this  world. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I agree  with  you,  too.  Surely  we  should 
not  punish  a child  for  what  their  parents  did.  And  as  you  said  very 
well  yesterday,  they  did  not  determine  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  came  into  the  world. 

I will  say  illegitimate  children  are  handicapped  enough  as  it  is.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  penalize  them. 

I do  think  it  presents  a social  problem  though. 

The  Louisiana  case  illustrates  it  and  I hear  it  all  the  time — the  fact 
we  are  spending  ADC  money  to  support  illegitimate  children.  It  gives 
people  who  do  not  like  the  program  something  to  talk  about. 

Dr.  Winston.  The  fact  that  we  only  support  one  out  of  five  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  on  AFDC  and  only  a little  over  18  percent  of  the 
actual  recipients  are  the  children  of  unmarried  parents. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  listen  to  some  of  these  people  you  would  think 
95  percent  of  the  children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  being  supported. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  article  I read  from  New  York  gave  the  rate  of 
illegitimate  children  we  have  around  Washington  and  other  places 
and  anybody  who  does  not  like  the  program  can  use  those  figures. 
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General  Statement  on  Cooperative  Research  on  Demonstration 

Projects 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  on  “Cooperative  research  on  demonstration 
projects,”  we  shall  put  your  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

We  are  deeply  conscious  of  problems  associated  with  poverty,  dependency,  and 
low  incomes  in  the  United  States.  We  in  the  Welfare  Administration  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  obtain  solutions  to  these  problems — problems  with  which  we 
have  dealt  over  many  years.  Two  key  weapons  in  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
problems  associated  with  poverty  and  dependency  are  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge,  based  on  rigorous  research  and  the  careful  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge, through  demonstration  projects,  to  ongoing  programs.  Since  1961,  the 
Congress  has  made  available  funds  for  the  cooperative  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  which  has  supported  research  and  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  furnish  information  which  we  can  use  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  or  prevent  pov- 
erty and  dependency.  These  efforts  will  be  increased  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  few  years  during  which  the  program  has  been  in  operation,  we  have 
made,  we  believe,  an  important  start  in  accumulating  knowledge  and  testing 
programs  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  economic  and  social  self-suffi- 
ciency and  in  the  attainment  of  a better  way  of  life  for  many  Americans.  Much 
additional  research,  however,  is  needed  on  problems  associated  with  poverty 
and  dependency  in  the  United  States. 

The  incomes  of  millions  of  Americans  are  far  below  minimum  standards  of 
subsistence.  Millions  are  so  poor  that  they  must  turn  to  public  assistance. 
Not  enough  is  known  about  the  underlying  causes  of  dependency  and  poverty 
and  how  to  help  dependent  families  become  self-sufficient.  Programs  and  poli- 
cies are  needed  to  combat  poverty  and  dependency  and  to  break  the  cycle  of 
dependency.  Ways  are  needed  to  reverse  the  cumulative  effects  of  social  and 
cultural  deprivation  among  children.  Many  of  the  aged  live  their  lives  out  in 
misery  and  destitution.  The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  provide  for  addi- 
tional services  to  be  extended  to  the  needy.  These  services  are  now  being 
developed.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  impact  of  providing  such  addi- 
tional services  to  families  and  how  these  services  can  be  improved.  The  coop- 
erative research  and  demonstration  program  helps  to  stimulate,  coordinate,  and 
support  such  projects. 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  $1,455,000  has  been  appropriated  for  this  program.  Ap- 
proximately $455,000  will  be  needed  to  continue  16  projects  in  1964  that  were 
initiated  in  previous  years.  The  remaining  $1  million  will  be  used  to  support 
approximately  22  new  projects. 

The  largest  number  of  projects  are  those  involving  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions related  to  causes  of  dependency  and  poverty,  the  economic  status  of  fam- 
ilies, the  functioning  of  low-income  families  (mainly  AFDC  families),  and  the 
social  aspects  of  gerontology.  Other  areas  include  studies  of  the  utilization  of 
professional  social  work,  manpower,  demographic  and  urban  studies,  social 
aspects  of  urban  renewal,  factors  related  to  medical  costs  and  nursing  home 
services,  and  demonstrations  involving  preretirement  education,  housekeeping 
services,  and  services  to  multiproblem  families,  potential  teenage  deviants,  and 
ways  to  help  youth  escape  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  an  appropriation  of  $1,800,000  is  requested.  Approximately 
$800,000  of  this  amount  will  be  used  to  continue  in  1965  projects  begun  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  $1  million  is  requested  to  initiate  approximately  22  new  projects 
in  1965. 

In  1965,  basic  research  will  be  continued,  but,  more  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  demonstration  projects  that  test  ways  of  providing  more 
effective  and  efficient  services  which  have  potential  for  creating  self-sufficiency 
in  place  of  dependency  or  poverty  or  which  will  add  to  the  benefits  of  life  for 
the  aged  and  for  dependent  or  culturally  deprived  children  and  youth. 

We  believe  the  results  from  such  research  and  demonstration  projects  will 
provide  a rich  return  from  the  investment,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  incorpo- 
rate promising  results  into  operating  programs  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Tlie  appropriation  for  1964  is  $1,455,000  and  the  re- 
quest for  1965  is  $1,800,000,  an  increase  of  $345,000. 

This  increase  is  just  for  the  continuation  of  projects  already  started. 

Dr.  Wixstox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  any  increase  in  the  number  of  new  proj- 
ects you  will  be  able  to  finance  in  1965  ? 

Dr.  Wixstox.  That  is  right.  We  anticipate  starting  the  same  num- 
ber of  projects  in  1965  as  1964,  which  is  22. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No  additional  ones? 

Dr.  Wixstox.  There  will  be  new  projects  but  it  will  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  still  going  to  have  the  last  say  in  this ; there  is 
no  increase  in  new  projects  in  1965  over  1964  ? 

Dr.  Wixstox.  No,  sir. 

WORTHWHILE  RESULTS  FROAI  COMPLETED  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  justifications  state  that  14  projects  have  been 
completed.  Will  you  tell  us  some  of  the  worthwhile  results  you  have 
obtained  from  them  ? 

Dr.  Wixstox.  Yes. 

I would  like  to  speak  first  and  then  call  on  Dr.  Burcliinal  and  Dr. 
Carter. 

Dr.  Carter  is  the  Associate  Director  of  our  new  Division  of  Re- 
search. Dr.  Burcliinal  is  in  charge  of  the  cooperative  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 

We  have  looked  very  carefully  at  the  areas  in  which  we  have  the 
greatest  need  for  new  information,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
sounder  program  planning  and  to  look  into  the  future  with  more 
specific  data  as  to  where  we  need  to  go  and  how. 

We  have  been  placing  emphasis,  as  we  looked  at  project  areas,  on 
such  questions  as : first,  multiproblem  families  where  we  recognize  we 
have  the  greatest  concentration  of  problems ; second,  unwed  mothers, 
and  whether  there  are  significant  ways  of  getting  at  the  problem  more 
effectively  than  in  the  past ; third,  self-help  efforts  to  those  receiving 
assistance,  particularly  in  the  minority  groups ; and  fourth,  protective 
care  services  for  the  aging. 

We  have  set  up  certain  questions  toward  which  we  are  trying  to 
direct  our  research,  and  to  get  firm  answers  that  will  help  us  do  more 
to  move  people  out  of  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

For  example,  such  questions  as  to  how  we  help  mothers  of  school 
age  or  even  a little  above  the  ordinary  school  age  continue  their  educa- 
tion. We  have  some  good  illustrations  in  certain  localities  where  this 
is  now  being  done. 

We  want  to  do  more  work  in  the  area  of  source  of  financial  support 
so  that  we  get  a better  picture  of  how  these  desperately  poor  people 
really  live  and  where  their  resources  come  from. 

W e are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  problems  of  poor  housing 
and  how  they  impinge  on  and  multiply  the  problems  of  very  poor 
families.  We  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  housing  and 
living  arrangements. 

We  are  learning  a great  deal  more  and  need  to  know  a great  deal 
more  about  the  care  of  young  children,  particularly  of  children  below 
school  age  and  children  of  elementary  school  age  after  school  hours. 
What  arrangements  are  made  for  their  care  ? 
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We  need  to  know  more  about  the  kinds  of  adjustments  that  families 
which  are  stricken  by  poverty  make  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  them. 
We  are  sharpening  the  focus  of  our  research  so  as  to  get  the  most 
knowledge  possible  to  help  us  develop  sounder  welfare  programs. 

I would  like  to  indicate  to  you  the  three  welfare  projects  that  were 
approved  by  our  advisory  committee  meeting  in  January.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  since  the  Wel- 
fare Administration  became  responsible  for  these  research  funds. 

Of  the  three  projects  that  were  approved,  one  went  to  the  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute  in  Cleveland.  This  is  an  experimental  project  for 
elderly  people  who  need  help  but  who  can  be  kept  out  of  institutions 
if  they  have  the  necessary  supportive  services. 

I am  sure  you  know  this  very  fine  institution.  This  project  was 
very  carefully  developed  with  them  in  order  to  give  us  a factual  basis 
for  examining  one  of  our  strong  beliefs  in  this  general  area. 

NEVADA  PROJECT 

We  have  another  project  that  was  approved  in  Nevada.  Here  we 
have  a very  interesting  situation  with  a very  small  area  into  which 
people  are  just  pouring,  where  we  have  a new  slum  building  up,  and  a 
high  concentration  for  the  entire  State  of  Nevada  for  assistance  in 
this  small  area.  There  will  be  a careful  study  made  to  see  if,  by  being 
alert  to  movement  of  population  into  an  area  of  concentration,  we  can 
help  reverse  the  process,  so  that  we  do  not  allow  slums  to  develop  in 
the  first  instance.  Since  this  is  an  area  in  change,  it  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  do  something  here  which  we  hope  will  be  quite  unique. 

Mr.  F qgarty.  Are  you  moving  these  people  into  this  area  or  are  they 
moving  in  themselves  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  They  are  moving  themselves  in. 

But  you  can  see  the  people  moving  in.  The  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  looks  like  there  is  only  one  place  it  could  be,  in 
Nevada. 

Dr.  Winston.  There  is  just  one  place  this  could  be,  that  is  right,  sir, 
but  it  gives  us  a good  prototype  because  this  can  happen  in  many  other 
places. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I read  in  the  paper  3 or  4 weeks  ago  where  the  mayor 
of  one  of  our  eastern  cities  gave  up  a big  beautiful  home  in  the  suburbs 
and  moved  into  a slum  area  in  the  city,  and  took  over  an  old  house, 
spent  $10,000  on  it  ? 

Is  that  very  widespread  around  the  country  where  mayors,  Gov- 
ernors, Congressmen,  U.S.  Senators  are  giving  up  nice  homes  and 
moving  into  slum  areas  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  No,  but  I will  tell  you  that  we  do  have  a good  many 
projects  now  where  this  kind  of  people,  community  leaders,  are 
going  out  and  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor  so  they  can  see 
for  themselves  the  situation  under  which  these  people  are  living. 
And  the  results  I must  say  are  very  good. 

HARD  CORE  UNEMPLOYED 

I want  to  call  your  attention  to  a third  project,  which  has  to  do 
with  really  the  hard  core  unemployed,  and  what  can  be  done  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  support  needed  to  get  them  on  their  feet.  We  want  to 
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help  them  with  their  personal  and  vocational  problems  so  that  we 
can  help  make  these  families  self-supporting,  get  them  to  earning  a 
living  and  supporting  their  children. 

Now,  all  of  these  are  very  direct  practical  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  what  we  learn  from  them  can  be  applied  in  many 
other  locations,  so  that 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  kind  of  coordination  do  you  have  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  such  a program  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  I would  like  to  turn  at  this  point  to  Dr.  Burchinal 
and  Dr.  Carter  who  have  actually  worked  on  the  details. 

Dr.  Burchinal.  I maintain  fairly  close  contact  with  the  people, 
particularly  in  OMAC,  Department  of  Labor,  my  friend  there,  Bill 
Pachell  is  a person  whom  I normally  check  tilings  out  with. 

We  operate  largely  on  an  informal  basis  where,  if  we  receive  a 
project  that  involves  a component  of  training  or  retraining,  I would 
call  Mr.  Pachell.  He  has  referred  several  things  to  me  where  he 
feels  we  should  be  informed  of  a contract  they  are  negotiating  and 
where  they  have  reason  to  believe  people  should  know  something 
about  the  services  Welfare  could  render  as  well. 

We  handle  this  informally,  occasionally  over  luncheon,  otherwise 
by  telephone.  We  are  planning  to,  we  hope,  put  this  on  a little  more 
formal  basis  extending  it  beyond  the  contacts  we  have  developed  as 
well  as  the  contact  he  has  with  Office  of  Education,  and  we  have  with 
Office  of  Education. 

We  hope  to  bring  some  of  the  directly  related  program  people  to- 
gether occasionally  to  talk  over  areas  of  interest,  type  of  projects 
that  are  emerging  and  possible  ways  of  utilizing  our  separate  pro- 
grams in  a more  concentrated  fashion  on  certain  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Try  to  give  me  something  more  specific  about  this 
last  suggestion  about  trying  to  find  out  something  that  could  be  done 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Where  are  you  going  to  start  ? What  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Dr.  Burchinal.  I would  like  to  start  with  the  project  we  just  ap- 
proved. Dr.  Winston  has  referred  to  the  one  dealing  with  hard-core 
families.  That  is  a project  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  a situation  has  de- 
veloped which  is  fairly  widespread. 

They  have  recognized  its  dimensions  and  hope  to  do  something. 
This  is  a situation  where  the  men  and  women  in  these  families,  multi - 
problem  low-income  families,  are  both  very  poorly  oriented,  so  none 
have  skills  other  than  hand  labor  practically.  In  many  instances  the 
wife  can  find  employment  through  the  service  industries  as  a waitress, 
in  unskilled  or  service  work  of  various  kinds,  and  where  the  industry 
has  shifted  so  that  the  men  cannot  find  employment.  This  presents  a 
number  of  problems,  not  only  in  the  labor  market  but  also  in  the 
family,  where  the  man  normally  is  looked  to  as  a breadwinner  but 
where  the  woman  now  becomes  more  likely  the  wage  earner. 

There  are  several  avenues  we  can  approach  here.  One  is  helping  the 
man  become  a wage  earner,  or,  barring  that,  in  the  short  run  where  the 
woman  is  employed  trying  to  help  these  families  redefine,  you  might 
say,  their  images,  their  roles,  of  one  another  so  that  the  families  can 
continue  to  function  and  where  the  man  can  assist  in  other  ways  that 
normally  he  would  not. 
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The  Tampa  project  is  an  attempt  to  focus  specifically  on  the  men  in 
the  families  where  there  are  numerous  other  problems  in  the  families 
and  where  they  are  going  to  attempt  through  educational  techniques, 
social  work  techniques,  to  help  the  men  become  more  employable,  and 
barring  that,  to  help  the  families  function  better,  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  families  as  well  as  the  children  in  those  families. 

This  is  just  one  illustration  based  on  the  most  recently  approved 
project  in  this  area.  We  have  several  other  projects  which  deal  with 
what  we  call  multiproblem  families  where  one  characteristic  usually 
is  the  unemployment  of  the  male. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  envisage  any  time  in  the  future  when  we  might 
have  full  employment  ? 

Dr.  Burchinal.  We  would  like  to  look  to  that,  but  I would  not  see 
it  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  other  examples  you  want  to  give  us  ? 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PROJECT  WITH  MULTIPROBLEM  FAMILIES 

Dr.  Carter.  I might  mention  one  that  has  to  do  with — I recall  Mr. 
Denton  yesterday  asking  about  reform  actions,  or  corrective  actions  in 
terms  of  methods  of  programs.  In  New  York  City  we  have  a project 
with  multiproblem  families  where  they  are  experimenting  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  reform  actions. 

They  are  bringing  the  mothers  together  in  groups  rather  than  case 
by  case.  And  then  they  are  also  bringing  AFDC  mothers  with  other 
nonpublic  assistance  mothers  for  an  exchange  back  and  forth  about 
housekeeping,  about  homemaking,  about  shopping  and  buying,  and  so 
on.  Then  they  are  also  working  with  the  children,  trying  to  see  if 
group  methods  would  not  go  faster,  be  more  effective,  and  perhaps  be 
more  economical  in  changing  their  behavior,  than  the  case-by-case 
method. 

We  are  still  groping  for  the  secret  formula  to  bring  about  change. 
But  we  are  making  progress  in  experimental  methods  and  we  are  also 
testing  at  the  same  time  the  effectiveness  versus  the  cost  in  performing 
these  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  mention  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  We  have  a project  in  New  York  City  that  I think 
would  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Actually  it  is  one 
of  a series  in  this  general  area,  but  it  relates  specifically  to  unwed  moth- 
ers who  keep  their  first  out-of-wedlock  child.  I think  so  often  we  have 
thought  of  these  children  being  released  for  adoption,  but  when  we 
look  at  the  adoption  figures,  we  realize  how  many  of  them  are  kept  in 
their  own  families.  And  we  believe  that  if  we  can  focus  research  on 
the  mother  who  has  a first  child  out  of  wedlock,  what  she  does  about 
it,  we  are  going  to  get  some  of  the  answers  around  this  problem  where 
there  is  more  than  one  child  out  of  wedlock. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Denton. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Denton.  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate this  information  you  receive  as  a result  of  these  investigations  in 
the  field  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  extremely  important  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  this  publication  that  you  have  seen  called  Welfare  in  Be  view. 
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Through  this  we  have  a regular  monthly  channel  for  disseminating  to 
the  field,  to  our  own  welfare  departments  and  to  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  field,  the  results  of  research  findings. 

That  is  one  way  we  do  it,  by  simply  getting  out  reports  on  what  has 
been  done.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  get  good  tested  knowledge,  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  put  some  of  this  into  the  policy  structure  too. 
This  way  we  can  strengthen  our  overall  programs. 

Then  we  have  a rather  strong  inservice  training  program,  and  here 
again,  we  get  the  results  out.  While  it  is  interesting  to  know  these 
things,  as  you  so  correctly  point  out,  the  real  test  is  getting  the  results 
plowed  into  the  day-to-day  work  to  help  families. 

SCARCITY  OF  TRAINED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Denton.  Xow,  just  on  that  same  subject,  do  you  have  very  much 
difficulty  getting  trained  workers  in  the  field  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes. 

We  have  difficulties  with  staffing.  This  will  vary  from  place  to 
place,  but  we  are  just  like  most  of  the  other  service  professions. 

There  is  a tremendous  deficit  in  all  of  them. 

I think  that  our  problems  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  over  the 
years,  traditionally,  salaries  have  been  very  low. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  say. 

Dr.  Winston.  We  have  not  been  in  a good  competitive  position. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  the  training  they  have,  I think  their  salaries  are 
very  low. 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Not  in  my  hometown,  the  workers  were  all  trained, 
but  two  people — welfare  workers — came  in  from  there  who  were  from 
other  agencies,  and  they  found  the  welfare  workers  in  my  hometown 
had  college  educations,  but  they  were  not  trained  in  the  welfare  field. 

CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 

Xow,  about  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  in  round  numbers,  about 
20  percent  or  one-fifth  are  on  ADC. 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  children  that  is  and 
how  much  money  that  accounts  for  from  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  I would  like  to  enter  the  exact  figures  in  the  record, 
because  I can  only  give  you  a general  figure  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

(Xote. — The  information  appears  on  p.  963.) 

LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  Xow,  I was  just  thinking,  the  laws  of  some  States 
requiring  the  father  to  support  an  illegitimate  child  are  very  inade- 
quate; some  States  have  good  laws.  Has  any  investigation  or  study 
been  made  to  determine  any  more  effective  means  of  requiring  a father 
of  an  illegitimate  child  to  support  the  child  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  actually,  we  have  an  advisory  committee  that 
is  working  quite  diligently  with  us  in  this  area.  This  committee  is 
under  our  Bureau  of  F amily  Services  and  has  met  within  the  last  few 
days  again. 
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You  remember  that,  under  the  law,  we  are  required  to  report  such 
families  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  Has  social  security  helped  to  find  the  father  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes,  it  has.  Also  I think  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  just  a week  ago  we  had  a meeting  in  Chicago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  which  were  invited  particularly 
professors  of  family  law,  from  the  universities,  to  look  at  the  overall 
legal  structure,  and  what  our  laws  are  in  terms  of  protection  of  chil- 
dren. This  is  really  basic  to  the  question  you  have  raised. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  you  have  a chance  to  read  that  article  I gave  you 
yesterday  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  14  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  I did  not,  sir.  I left  my  book  up  here  last  night,  but 
I had  read  it  earlier. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  contains  some  figures  which  would  show  that  the 
percentage  of  illegitimate  children  supported  under  the  ADC  program 
in  Yew  York  is  much  higher  than  one-fifth. 

Dr.  Winston.  This  will  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  also  heard  that  in  the  city  of  Washington  it 
is  much  higher. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  a good  many  of  the  Southern  States  they  say  it  runs 
much  higher  than  that,  so  apparently  it  is  in  certain  areas  you  have 
more  of  a problem. 

Dr.  Winston.  I gave  you  the  overall  figures.  In  some  cases  the 
percentages  are  very  low.  I suspect  they  are  substantially  lower  in 
your  own  State  than  they  are  for  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

And  then  we  tend  to  get  concentrations  of  this  problem  in  the  slum 
areas  of  big  cities,  just  as  we  get  a concentration  of  a lot  of  other 
problems  that  are  interrelated  with  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I take  it  you  think  this  is  to  some  extent  the  problem 
of  slums. 

Dr.  Winston.  I think  that  we  have  a concentration  of  it  in  the 
slums  because  in  the  slums  we  have  a concentration  of  the  many  factors 
that  are  involved:  Poor  housing,  overcrowding,  lack  of  education, 

unskilled  people,  people  out  of  work,  lack  of  sufficient  educational  re- 
sources, lack  of  sufficient  recreational  opportunity,  and  so  on,  the 
whole  complex  of  factors  associated  with  this  particular  problem. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  another  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  ADC — 
and  only  20  percent  are  illegitimate  children,  which  means  that  80 
percent  that  you  are  supporting  are  not — is  that  social  security  would 
take  care  of  a very  large  share  of  those  if  the  father  was  disabled  or 
if  the  father  was  dead,  which  means  that  most  of  this  other  80  percent 
are  cases  where  the  father  deserted  the  family,  does  it  not?  Very 
largely  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well  we  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  actual 
breakdown  on  the  fathers  in  these  families. 

In  a decreasing  percentage  the  father  is  dead.  Now  in  some  of 
those 
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Mr.  Denton.  When  he  is  dead,  the  social  security  takes  care  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  we  may  have  to  supplement. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Winston.  But  not  much  any  more.  Those  payments  have 
gotten  to  be  pretty  good.  In  the  cases  of  disability,  they  may  get 
social  security. 

Mr.  Denton.  Social  security  takes  care  of  that. 

Dr.  Winston.  Of  course  there  are  a good  many  people,  particularly 
these  younger  fathers,  who  may  not  qualify  under  disability  insurance. 
So  we  have  to  have  an  underpinning  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  Five  years  they  qualify. 

Dr.  Winston.  Then  we  have  divorce,  desertion,  and  a good  many 
fathers  are  in  institutions. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes ; I guess  that  is  right. 

Dr.  Winston.  One  of  the  causes  is  that  the  father  is  in  prison,  or 
he  might  be  in  a mental  institution. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  in  a mental  institution,  social  security  would  take 
care  of  that ; that  is,  if  the  father  is  qualified. 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes ; it  may. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  in  a penal  institution,  there  would  be  no 
relief  there.  That  would  be  welfare. 

I think  that  is  all. 

(The  breakdown  referred  to  by  Dr.  Winston  follows :) 

According  to  the  latest  survey  (late  1961),  the  status  of  fathers  of  children 
receiving  AFDC  was  as  follows  : 


Status  of  father 

Children 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

2, 733, 000 

100.0 

Dead  

189,  000 

6.9 

Incapacitated 

588,  000 

21.4 

Unemployed _ __  _ _ . 

172,  000 

6.3 

Absent  from  the  home: 

Divorced  or  legally  separated  . _ __  __  _ 

344,  000 

12.6 

Separated  without  court  decree.  _ _ _ — 

232,  000 

8.5 

Deserting  . 

506, 000 
i 497,  000 

18.4 

Not  married  to  mother _ _ ...  

18.2 

Imprisoned 

112,  000 
16,  000 

4.1 

Other  reason 

.6 

Other  status 

77,  000 

2.8 

i The  estimated  amount  of  payments  to  such  families  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  study  (1962)  was  $275,800,000 
of  which  $158,800,000  came  from  Federal  funds  and  $117,000,000  from  State  and  local  funds. 


Mr.  Wynkoop.  Mr.  Denton,  I would  like  to  give  you  some  examples 
of  the  variation  by  States.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1961,  20.7 
percent  of  all  live  births  were  illegitimate.  The  same  figures,  for 
example,  for  Indiana  was  4.3  percent;  Khode  Island  3.3  percent; 
Michigan  4.2  percent.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  run  in  excess  of 
10  or  12  percent. 

So  that  there  would  be  a very  wide  variation  in  the  number  of 
AFDC  recipients  by  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yo  questions. 
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JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 


Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration  Projects 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

$1,455,000 

$1,800..  000- 

Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements  

$1,455,000 

$1, 800, 000 

+$345,000 

Obligations  by  object 


Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$1, 455, 000 

$1,800,000 

+$345, 000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $1, 455,  000 

Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 1, 455,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 1,  800,  000 


Total  change +345,  000 


Increases 


Mandatory  increases : To  continue  projects  initiated  in  prior  years $345,  000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


The  increase  of  $345,000  will  provide  an  additional  $345,000  to  pay  the  cost 
of  continuing,  in  1965,  projects  initiated  prior  to  1965.  New  projects  will  be 
-continued  in  1965  at  the  same  level  as  in  1964. 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1958 

$2,080,000 

1960 

1700,000 

700,000 

1.500.000 

1.900.000 
2, 000, 000 

1.800.000 

IQfil  _ 

$700, 000 
700, 000 
1,100,000 
1,455,000 

$350,000 

700,000 

1,100,000 

1,455,000 

1962  ---  ---  - 

$700, 000 
1,100,000 
1,455,000 

1963  . 

1964  . _ _ _ 

1965 

i Included  in  estimate  of  $1,785,000  of  which  $1,000,000  was  for  grants  for  training  of  public  welfare  workers 
and  $85,000  was  for  administration. 
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Grants,  contracts,  and  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  are  author- 
ized under  title  XI,  section  1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  support  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  of  significance  to  social  welfare  and  social  security 
programs.  The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  program 
is  to  contribute  to  existing  knowledge  and  to  devise  and  evaluate  new  applications 
of  knowledge  to  the  following  problems:  (1)  The  prevention  and  reduction  of 
poverty  and  dependency;  (2)  rehabilitation  of  dependent  and  poverty-stricken 
persons  and  families;  (3)  the  development  of  better  understanding  of  welfare 
and  social  security  needs  and  services  required  by  special  groups — socially  de- 
prived children  and  youth,  multiproblem  families,  dependent  children,  and  the 
aged;  (4)  the  organization  and  coordination  of  welfare  services,  including  ways 
to  improve  coordination  and  planning  between  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies; and  (5)  ways  to  improve  the  administration,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
public  welfare  and  social  insurance  programs. 

Grants  are  made  only  on  the  recommendation  of  specialists  who  evaluate  proj- 
ect applications  in  relation  to  such  factors  as : the  potential  value  and  national 
significance  of  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  the  soundness  of  the  project  design, 
the  possibility  of  securing  productive  results,  the  adequacy  of  resources  to  con- 
duct the  proposed  research  or  demonstrations,  and  the  relationship  of  the  project 
to  similar  research  or  demonstrations  already  completed  or  in  process. 

The  Social  Security  Act  (the  basic  law  to  protect  the  well-being  of  Americans) 
affects  almost  every  family  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  programs  oper- 
ated under  the  act,  millions  of  Americans  who  otherwise  would  be  destitute,  have 
some  income  and  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  personal, 
social,  and  family  problems  can  receive  help.  Administrative  planning  for  these 
programs  requires  documented  and  reliable  knowledge. 

Large  and  serious  gaps  exist  in  knowledge  of  factors  underlying  family  de- 
pendency and  disorganization.  The  incomes  of  millions  of  Americans  are  far 
below  minimum  standards  of  subsistence.  Millions  are  so  poor  that  they  must 
turn  to  public  assistance.  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  underlying  causes  of 
dependency  and  poverty  and  how  to  help  dependent  families  become  self-suffi- 
cient. Programs  and  policies  are  needed  to  combat  poverty  and  dependency  and 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency  which  sometimes  is  passed  from  generation  to 
generation.  Ways  are  needed  to  reverse  the  cumulative  effects  of  social  and 
cultural  deprivation  among  children.  The  aged  population  is  increasing  and 
many  of  the  aged  live  their  lives  out  in  misery  and  destitution.  Programs  need 
to  be  developed  to  increase  the  significance  and  fullness  of  life  for  senior  citizens. 
Research  and  demonstration  projects  are  required  to  provide  the  knowledge 
needed  for  providing  needed  services  in  these  areas  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner.  The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  provide  for  additional 
services  to  be  extended  to  the  needy.  These  services  are  now  being  developed. 
Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  impact  of  such  additional  services  to  fami- 
lies and  how  these  services  can  be  improved.  The  cooperative  research  and 
demonstration  program  seeks  to  stimulate,  coordinate,  and  support  projects 
which  will  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  problems  reviewed  above. 

The  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  grants  program  helps  meet  re- 
search and  demonstration  needs  of  both  the  Welfare  Administration  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  The  two  administrations  share  a common 
advisory  panel  and  budget,  and  after  support  of  continuation  projects,  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  funds  are  available  to  the  Welfare  Administration  for 
new  grants  and  30  percent  are  available  to  the  Social  Security  xldministration  for 
new  grants.  The  Welfare  Administration  has  the  overall  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  program,  although  close  and  continuous  staff  contacts  are  main- 
tained between  the  two  administrations. 

As  of  September  1963,  165  applications  had  been  received  and  50  have  been 
supported. 

Areas  having  the  largest  number  of  projects  include  studies  and  demonstrations 
related  to  dependency,  poverty,  and  the  economic  status  of  families,  family  or- 
ganization and  functioning  of  low-income  families  (mainly  AFDC  families ), 
and  the  social  aspects  of  gerontology.  Other  areas  include  studies  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  professional  and  social  welfare  manpower,  demographic  and  urban  studies, 
social  aspects  of  urban  renewal,  factors  related  to  medical  costs  and  nursing  home 
services,  and  demonstrations  involving  preretirement  education,  housekeeping 
services,  and  services  to  multiproblem  families,  potential  teenage  social  deviants, 
and  Negro  fatherless  boys. 
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Primarly  emphasis  in  the  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  program 
will  be  on  the  development  of  research  related  to  the  determinants  of  poverty 
and  dependency,  problems  of  income  maintenance  and  social  and  economic  inse- 
curity and  upon  studies  which  provide  a firm  basis  for  assessing  alternative 
strategies  of  intervention  to  ameliorate  dependency  and  poverty  and  upon  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  critical  problems  for  which  better  solutions  than  now 
available  are  needed. 

Thus  far,  14  projects  have  been  completed  another  5 will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future.  These  studies  include  important  findings  for  more  effective  and 
efficient  welfare  and  social  insurance  programs  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
dependent  persons  and  families.  Highlights  are  given  for  several  completed 
studies. 

One  study  challenges  some  long-held  beliefs  about  AFDC  families.  The  study 
shows  that,  although  isolated  from  community  life,  living  in  poor  housing,  and 
often  suffering  from  ill  health,  women  do  not  like  to  apply  for  public  assistance 
and  do  not  wish  to  remain  on  assistance  unless  it  is  necessary  to  keep  their 
family  together.  Their  experiences  mirror  the  economic  and  social  stresses 
under  which  they  live,  and  while  there  are  some  common  patterns  of  deprivation, 
they  also  show  considerable  variation.  In  general,  they  are  not  young  mothers, 
are  not  usually  sexually  promiscuous,  and  deeply  desire  to  keep  their  family 
together. 

A study  in  Cleveland  suggested  that  Negro  fatherless  boys  can  be  rescued 
from  continued  poverty  and  dependency  and  can  be  aided  in  their  development 
by  means  of  intensive  group  treatment  which  includes  efforts  to  expand  their 
occupational  knowledge. 

A New  York  City  project  shows  how  low-income  families  are  exploited  through 
interest  charges  when  they  purchase  durable  goods.  The  study  outlines  programs 
to  help  these  families  protect  themselves  from  economic  exploitation  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  needed  durable  goods. 

A demonstration  project  in  Philadelphia  tested  ways  in  which  chronically  poor 
housekeepers  can  be  helped  to  improve  their  housekeeping  skills  so  that  their 
families  would  not  be  evicted  from  public  housing.  In  the  second  year  of  this 
project  chronically  poor  and  potentially  poor  housekeepers  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies were  provided  homemaking  and  other  services. 

An  investigation  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  examined  the  effects  on  families 
when  poor  relief  was  terminated.  It  showed  that  the  community  continued  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  these  families,  although  at  a below  subsistence  level.  How- 
ever, the  burden  shifted  from  public  to  private  resources — landlords,  grocers, 
physicians,  churches,  volunteer  agencies — and  to  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
affected  families.  Stopping  poor  relief  did  not  force  adults  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, largely  because  of  limited  employment  opportunities  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  vocational  skills  and  the  prevalence  of  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
among  the  adults. 

Other  completed  projects  include  studies  of  factors  related  to  decisions  to 
place  relatives  in  institutions,  how  demographic  and  other  data  can  be  combined 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  welfare  needs  in  an  economically  depressed  rural 
area,  factors  relating  to  membership  in  and  uses  made  of  credit  unions  designed 
to  serve  low-income  groups,  the  effects  of  “suitable  home”  legislation  upon  case- 
loads of  public  welfare  agencies,  the  organization  and  utilization  of  public 
assistance  personnel,  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to  improve  the  social 
functioning  of  families  and  to  increase  the  probability  of  self-sufficiency  among 
dependent  multiproblem  families. 

PROJECTS  SUPPORTED  IN  FISCAL  1963 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  56  applications  were  considered,  and  $401,229  was  granted 
for  support  of  16  new  projects.  In  addition,  17  projects  initiated  in  1961  and 
1962  were  continued  in  1963  at  a cost  of  $662,717.  Many  of  the  new  projects 
were  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  poverty  and  dependency  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  These  projects  seek  more  precise  information  about  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  economic  dependency  and  ways  of  assessing  alternative  strategies 
of  intervention.  Examples  of  these  projects  are  : 

A project  to  determine  how  financial  aid  and  mutual  assistance  from  close 
relatives  affect  the  chances  of  younger  members  of  the  family  moving  up 
the  economic  ladder  to  self-sufficiency. 
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A study,  based  on  a comparative  study  of  poverty  among  Puerto  Rican 
families  in  New  York  City  and  in  Puerto  Rico  which  seeks  to  identify 
elements  of  poverty  common  to  the  two  cultural  settings.  Such  knowledge 
will  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of  the  so-called  culture  of  poverty 
and  how  to  attack  basic  problems. 

A study  which  attempts  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  social  casework 
in  preventing  adult  dependency  and  in  assisting  multiproblem  families. 
Still  another  project  attempts  to  explore  the  contribution  of  community 
development  in  reducing  poverty  and  dependency. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  in  assisting  children  and  youth 
to  move  from  dependency  to  self-sufficiency,  several  projects  seek  to  determine 
how  educational  factors  affect  employment  and  economic  dependence  and  how 
youth  can  be  helped  to  increase  their  educational  achievement  and  broaden  their 
occupational  horizons.  Disability  insurance  for  farmworkers  and  the  effects  of 
expenditures  on  health  services  are  the  focus  of  two  other  projects. 

1964  PROGRAM 

For  fiscal  year  1964  $1,455,000  has  been  appropriated  for  this  program.  Ap- 
proximately $455,000  will  be  needed  to  continue  16  projects  in  1964  that  were 
initiated  in  previous  years.  The  remaining  $1  million  will  be  used  to  support 
approximately  22  new  projects.  At  its  first  meeting  in  September  of  this  fiscal 
year  the  Advisory  Panel  considered  17  applications,  6 of  which  were  approved 
and  required  $208,074  in  support.  These  six  studies  included  a study  of  the 
effects  of  a preretirement  program  on  adjustment  in  retirement,  an  examination 
of  the  consequences  for  AFDC  families  of  a “suitable  home  law,”  an  analysis 
of  family  life  and  economic  dependency,  a study  of  the  friendship  patterns  and 
familial  contacts  of  elderly  persons,  an  analysis  of  nursing  home  patient  health 
conditions  in  relation  to  sources  of  support  and  admission,  and  a longitudinal 
study  of  employment  experiences  and  opportunities  of  high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts. 

The  six  continuation  projects  approved  in  September  1963  required  another 
$191,039.  Continuing  projects  approved  for  support  included  studies  of  in- 
fluences of  OASI  and  private  pension  plans  on  spending  and  saving,  social  as- 
pects of  urban  renewal,  measures  of  social  functioning  in  multiproblem  families 
in  central  Harlem,  relationships  among  economic  status,  unemployment,  and 
family  growth,  the  impact  of  experimental  short-term  reading  readiness  in 
reversing  the  effects  of  social  deprivation  among  children,  the  contribution 
of  a community  development  program  to  the  prevention  of  dependency. 

Two  more  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Panel  will  be  held  in  fiscal  year  1964  to 
consider  applications  for  additional  projects. 

19  65  PLANS 

Welfare  administration 

The  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  grants  program  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  only  3 years.  Most  of  the  projects  approved  have  required  small  or 
modest  budgets  and  have  lasted  only  1 or  2 years.  While  contributing  to  knowl- 
edge these  projects  also  have  pointed  the  need  for  the  development  of  larger 
scale  projects,  especially  demonstration  projects,  which  focus  on  critical  issues 
of  national  importance.  Basic  research  will  be  continued,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  such  research  knowledge  must  be  integrated  with  practice.  For  this  rea- 
son emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  demonstration  projects  that 
promise  to  test  ways  of  providing  more  effective  and  efficient  means  of  provid- 
ing services  to  clients  and  which  have  potential  for  creating  self-sufficiency  in 
place  of  dependency  or  poverty  or  which  will  add  to  the  benefits  of  life  for  the 
aged  and  for  dependent  or  culturally  deprived  children  and  youth.  Staff  in  the 
Division  of  Research,  Welfare  Administration,  are  now  available  to  help  develop 
and  to  evaluate  such  demonstration  projects.  Research  and  demonstrations  sup- 
ported under  the  cooperative  grants  program  will  be  used  to  extend  and  comple- 
ment the  intramural  research  programs  of  the  Division  of  Research,  Welfare 
Administration.  Flexible  staff  roles  are  maintained  between  personnel  in  the 
grants  branch  and  other  specialists  in  the  Division  of  Research  so  that  the  grants 
program  can  be  used  for  maximum  benefit  in  furthering  research  and  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  Welfare  Administration. 

Because  of  the  planned  increase  in  the  number  of  demonstration  projects,  the 
average  cost  of  new  projects  initiated  in  1965  and  those  continued  from  1964 
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into  1965  will  be  higher  than  those  begun  in  prior  years.  For  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965  it  is  estimated  that  new  projects  will  average  $45,000,  compared  with 
the  averages  of  $25,000  and  $35,000  in  previous  years. 

Through  consultation  with  supported  applicants,  staff  attention  is  being  di- 
rected to  research  and  demonstration  projects  related  directly  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Welfare  Administration.  In  both  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  critical  areas  for  which  reliable  information  or  new  break- 
throughs in  practice  are  needed.  Such  areas  include  : 

1.  Causes  of  dependency  and  poverty  and  factors  related  to  different 
modes  of  adjustment  to  being  poor  and  to  receiving  public  assistance. 

2.  Assessment  of  different  strategies  of  intervening  so  as  to  break  through 
the  cycles  of  chronic  dependency  and  poverty. 

3.  Studies  of  ways  in  which  adolescents  from  dependent  families  succeed 
in  breaking  out  of  chronic  dependency  or  poverty. 

4.  Studies  of  ways  to  improve  the  social  functioning  of  families  and  to 
improve  the  chances  of  sound  development  of  children  and  youth  from 
fatherless  families,  with  emphasis  on  AFDC  families. 

5.  The  effects  of  social-cultural  deprivation  on  children  and  youth  and 
ways  in  which  these  youth  can  be  helped  to  discover  and  develop  their  poten- 
tials for  education,  training,  and  expanded  occupational  perspectives,  with 
special  emphasis  on  youth  from  poverty-stricken  families. 

6.  Assessment  of  ways  in  which  public  and  private  agencies  can  coordi- 
nate services  to  help  special  categories  of  the  needy,  including  chronically 
dependent  families,  low-income  mobile  families  whose  resources  are  ex- 
hausted, families  of  migrant  workers,  and  the  noninstitutionalized  aged. 

7.  Contributions  toward  the  development  of  evaluation  techniques  and 
standardized  methodologies  for  demonstration  projects  so  that  results  per- 
taining to  dependency  and  poverty  can  be  cumulative  and  more  useful. 

Social  Security  Administration 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  projects  and  most  of 
those  involving  joint  SSA-WA  support  will  continue  to  be  on  studies  relating 
to  the  determinants  and  characteristics  of  poverty  and  insecurity  and  questions 
bearing  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  existing  or  new  programs  concerned 
with  income  maintenance  and  economic  security. 

Studies  carried  over  from  earlier  years  or  started  in  fiscal  1965  will  include 
such  areas  as : 

1.  The  influences  of  old-age  insurance  and  private  pension  plans  on  spend- 
ing and  savings ; behavior  determinants  of  geographic  mobility ; a study  of 
income  expenditures  and  health  services  and  an  examination  of  the  impact 
of  varying  levels  of  income  on  the  use  of  medical  services ; and  studies  of  the 
effects  of  the  temporary  disability  insurance  laws  in  one  State  ( which  would 
include  an  examination  of  the  extent  of  disability  coverage,  the  adequacy 
of  payment  to  the  worker  and  the  use  made  of  the  payment). 

2.  Comparative  studies  of  the  characteristics  and  life  histories  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  receiving  and  not  receiving  benefits  under  OASDI  and 
other  public  income  maintenance  programs. 

3.  Problems  associated  with  the  provisions  of  protective  services  and  in- 
stitutional care  for  the  aged  receiving  OASDI  benefits. 

4.  The  impact  of  retirement  programs  and  of  various  retirement  patterns 
and  practices  on  the  income  security  and  the  consumption  practices  of  aged 
persons. 

5.  Studies  of  consumer  behavior  and  consumption  patterns  of  low-income 
families  as  they  relate  to  economic  security,  including  studies  of  credit  prac- 
tices, housing  costs,  medical  expenditures  in  relation  to  income,  and  spending 
and  saving  patterns  among  different  groups. 

6.  Explorations  of  the  effect  of  and  new  methods  of  extending  credit 
unions  to  low-income  groups,  including  in-migrants  to  urban  culture  and 
migrant  workers. 

7.  Studies  of  aspects  of  medical  care  costs,  particularly  as  they  impinge 
on  OASDI  beneficiaries,  including  such  questions  as  the  relation  of  costs 
and  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes,  comparative  analysis  of  OASDI  bene- 
ficiaries and  assistance  recipients  (including  those  receiving  OASDI  bene- 
fits) as  to  care  needs,  admissions  and  costs. 

9.  Exploratory  studies  of  public  knowledge  of  and  attitudes  toward  various 
aspects  of  the  OASDI  program  such  as  the  retirement  test,  rate  of  contri- 
butions, scope  of  benefits,  how  to  file  for  benefits1,  etc. 
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Summary  of  new  and  continued  projects,  fiscal  years  1962-65 


[Project  cost  shown  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Project  year  and  type 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

1961  (continued)  - - 

10 

261 

- 

164 

1 

10 

1Qfi9  (npwl 

12 

437 

1962  (continued) 

10 

499 

7 

182 

2 

105 

1963  (new) 

16 

401 

1963  (continued) 

8 

263 

2 

45 

1964  (new) 

22 

1,000 

1964  (continued).  

14 

650 

1965  (new)  .. 

22 

1,000 

Total... 

22 

698 

33 

1,064 

38 

1,455 

40 

1,800 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 


WITNESSES 

DR.  ELLEN  WINSTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  WELFARE 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

DR.  GENEVIEVE  W.  CARTER,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 

RESEARCH 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  we  come  to  the  budget  for  your  office,  Dr. 
Winston.  We  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  document  follows :) 

The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership  to  and 
coordination  of  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Office  of  Aging,  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development, 
and  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  The  Commissioner  is  also  responsible  for 
studying  methods  of  improving  the  welfare  programs  throughout  the  country 
with  special  emphasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner  include  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  program,  the  foreign  currency 
research  and  training  program,  and  the  activities  assigned  to  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration by  the  State  Department  in  the  international  area.  The  Com- 
missioner also  serves  as  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  on 
Aging. 

The  Commissioner,  assisted  by  her  staff,  establishes  rules,  regulations,  and 
policy ; coordinates  interprogram  activities,  giving  consideration  to  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  similar  activites  within  the  Administration ; and  re- 
views, directs,  and  coordinates  work  plans  and  progress  of  the  program  units. 
Functions  and  operations  are  reviewed  and  changed  or  modified  in  relation 
to  program  and  budgetary  objectives.  Studies  and  information  necessary  to 
formulate  sound  recommendations  and  decisions  relating  to  the  programs  are 
developed  for  the  use  of  the  Welfare  Administration,  the  Department.  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  others  engaged  in  studying  methods  of  providing  welfare 
programs. 

PROGRAM  EMPHASIS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  gave 
primary  attention  to  plans  for  implementing  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments, to  the  eligibility  review  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program  requested  by  the  Congress ; to  improving  existing  Federal-State  pro- 
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grams ; and  to  management  and  organizational  relationships  resulting  from  new 
or  expanded  programs  and  from  the  establishment  of  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion. During  the  fiscal  year  1964,  primary  attention  is  being  placed  on  devising 
methods  and  means  of  strengthening  State  administration  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams, on  preventing  or  identifying  and  correcting  any  deficiencies  in  State  ad- 
ministration, in  developing  strengthened  interagency  relationships,  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  mental  retardation  amendments,  and  on  the  expansion 
of  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  implementing  and  strengthening  long-range  research 
so  that  the  Welfare  Administration  will  be  in  a better  position  to  do  forward-look- 
ing planning  in  the  social  welfare  field.  Also,  the  impact  of  issuing  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  regulations  in  connection  with  the  1962  amendments  continues  into 

1964. 

1965  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on  improving  the  effectiveness  of  construc- 
tive welfare  programs  during  1964  will  be  continued  with  increased  vigor  during 

1965.  This  wfill  include  a reevaluation  of  existing  program  policies  as  well  as 
the  development  of  any  needed  new  ones.  It  will  require  that  methods  and 
efficiency  of  State  administration  be  reevaluated  in  the  light  of  the  findings 
of  the  continuous  quality  control  of  eligibility  program.  It  will  further  require 
that  our  research  program  be  directed  toward  studies  and  projects  which  will 
enable  us  to  recommend  to  the  Department  and  the  Congress  more  effective  ways 
of  providing  social  and  economic  security  through  social  welfare  programs. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  the  strengthening  of  public  welfare  administration  and 
programs  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

One  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is  to  develop  a mechanism  for  achieving  a 
higher  degree  of  coordination  of  welfare  programs  at  both  headquarters  and 
regional  levels  than  is  now  possible.  The  interrelationships  of  the  welfare 
program  are  such  that  program  coordination  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  is  concerned  on  a day-to-day  basis  with 
problems  associated  with  children  through  the  AFDC  program.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  also 
administer  programs  designed  to  provide  services  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  well-being  of  children.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  aged,  particularly  those  who  are  in  financial  need,  and 
the  Office  of  Aging  is  the  focal  point  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  reviewing  the  total  needs  of  the  aged  population.  This  com- 
munity of  interests  makes  it  essential  that  the  program  policies  and  operations 
of  each  of  the  offices  give  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of  other  programs  within 
the  Welfare  Administration  and  how  to  utilize  total  resources  most  effectively. 
Providing  leadership  and  coordination  in  this  area  is  a role  which  must  be 
assumed  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  types  of  program  coordination  and  promotion  of  overall 
objectives  that  are  necessary  at  the  regional  level,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
field  liaison  group  (two  professional  and  one  clerical  position)  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  which  will  make  periodic  visits  to  the  regional  offices  and  the 
States  to  handle  field  programs  that  cut  across  bureau  and  office  lines.  The 
group  will  provide  the  flow  of  coordinated  information  from  the  field  that  is 
essential  to  the  Commissioner  in  dealing  with  National  and  State  problems. 
The  group  will  also  assure  adequate  day-to-day  coordination  among  the  regional 
representatives  for  the  various  programs  and  facilitate  the  strengthening  of 
Federal-State  relationships.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  although 
the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  the  Office  of  Aging 
have  staff  located  in  the  regional  offices  there  is  no  such  representation  from  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner.  Thus,  a coordinating  facility  for  Welfare  Admin- 
istration program  matters  does  not  exist  in  relation  to  field  activities.  The 
three  positions  sought  for  1965  are  designed  to  help  meet  this  need. 

The  total  budget  request  being  presented  for  1965  is  for  81  positions  and 
$1,072,000,  or  an  increase  of  3 positions  and  $47,000  over  the  1964  availa- 
bility. The  total  costs  associated  with  the  three  new  positions  in  the  1965 
budget,  including  salary  and  related  costs,  is  $27,000.  In  addition,  $17,000  is 
sought  for  annualization  of  1964  pay  increases  and  $13,000  for  the  annualiza- 
tion of  five  positions  in  1965  which  were  authorized  for  only  a portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  Total  increase  items  involve  $57,000  against  which  there  is  a non- 
recurring item  of  expense  of  $10,000. 
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This  briefly  summarizes  the  budget  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
for  1965.  If  you  have  questions,  my  associates  and  I shall  be  glad  to  attempt 
to  answer  them. 

Dr.  Winston.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1964  is  $1,025,000  and  the 
request  for  1965  is  $1,072,000,  an  increase  of  $47,000  and  three  positions. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THREE  NEW  POSITIONS 

Yow,  during  the  last  2 years,  you  have  had  changes  and  additions 
to  your  programs  and  Congress  has  almost  doubled  your  appropria- 
tion. With  very  little  new  legislation  in  prospect  this  year,  why  do  you 
need  to  increase  your  staff  for  1965  ? What  are  the  three  positions  and 
why  are  they  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  The  three  positions  are  to  set  up  a new  field  liaison 
unit.  What  has  happened  is  that  when  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Welfare  Administration  were  separated,  you  recall, 
there  was  no  additional  provision  for  personnel. 

Actually,  however,  we  took  on  two  large  responsibilities  that  had 
been  handled  heretofore  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  We  are  finding  that 
to  meet  the  very  great  workload,  we  need  people  to  do  the  job.  We 
need  to  improve  the  organization  and  to  utilize  our  resources  most 
effectively  by  making  sure  that  we  interrelate  the  various  program 
miits  where  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

As  we  go  out  to  the  regional  offices,  for  example,  we  have  regional 
staff  representing  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services;  we  have  regional 
staff  representing  the  Children’s  Bureau,  in  both  child  health  and 
child  welfare.  We  have  regional  staff  representing  the  Office  of  Aging. 
But  we  do  not  have  anybody  who  represents  the  Commissioner’s  office. 
In  the  other  major  units  of  the  department,  there  is  somebody  in  the 
regional  office  who  represents  overall  the  top  administrator  in  that 
particular  service,  whether  it  be  public  health  or  education  or  what 
have  you.  And  we  feel  greatly  the  need  for  somebody  who  can  help 
us  pull  together  these  various  pieces  in  order  to  give  you  a unified, 
coordinated,  effective  functioning  overall  program. 

This  provision  for  three  positions,  which  would  be  two  professionals 
and  one  clerical  person,  is  really  a very  modest  approach  to  handling 
this  job. 

I find,  for  example,  that  when  there  is  a program,  like  our  very 
effective  school  dropout  program  last  fall,  we  have  to  work  through  a 
number  of  separate  lines  when  it  would  be  much  more  effective  if  we 
could  go  into  this  on  one  coordinated  line. 

This  is  just  part,  sir,  of  trying  to  tighten  up  and  strengthen  and 
improve  the  overall  administration  of  the  program. 

NEW  RESEARCH  SERIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  this  “Research  Series  on  Prevention  and 
Reduction  of  Dependency  and  Welfare  Yeeds,”  you  say  on  page  61 
you  plan  to  develop  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  From  the  very  beginning,  as  we  have  worked  on  our 
research  program,  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
have  what  I would  call  an  adventitious  research  program.  Where  the 
projects  come  in  from  here  and  yon,  we  could  run  down  a great  many 
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separate  roads.  Now,  some  of  these  projects  are  important  since  you 
know  and  I know  that  this  helps  you  get  imaginative  new  approaches. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  planned  what  we  do  ourselves,  we  think 
that  it  is  tremendously  important  that  we  have  focus,  that  we  know 
where  we  are  going,  that  we  work  in  those  areas  where  there  is  greatest 
need  for  sound  factual  information  that  will  help  us  move  more 
strongly  toward  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services.  And  we  know, 
too,  as  we  have  looked  at  the  overall  program,  and  the  tremendous 
concern  about  how  we  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  that  our  best  hope 
is  in  doing  more  about  children  and  young  people.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  causes  of  deprivation  among  the  very  young,  how  deprivation 
in  childhood  and  youth  tends  to  hold  people  back  for  the  rest  of  their 
entire  lives.  This  will  give  us  a stronger  basis  for  better  utilization  of 
existing  programs  and  a basis  for  exploring  ways  in  which  we  can 
serve  more  effectively  through  the  various  welfare  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


ELIMINATION  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  Fogarty^.  What  do  you  think  has  to  be  done  to  get  rid  of  pov- 
erty in  this  country? 

Dr.  Winston.  Well,  sir,  a great  many  people  are  trying  to  answer 
that  question  at  the  present  time.  Personally,  and  from  having 
worked  in  the  field  for  many  years,  I realize  that  there  are  really  two 
basic  approaches.  One  is  that  people  just  need  more  money. 

When  we  look  at  the  grants  that  are  made  to  needy  people  we  find 
that  in  many  of  our  States  they  are  not  taking  full  advantage  even  of 
the  possible  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  caring  for  children, 
which  is  at  a lower  rate  than  it  is  for  adults.  In  many  cases  we  are 
just  barely  putting  in  enough  money  for  minimum  food  and  clothing. 

There  is  no  margin  in  such  cases  for  aspiration,  for  helping  people 
move  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves.  You 
get  to  a level  where  there  is  just  no  substitute  for  money. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  approach,  and  one  to  which 
we  are  giving  great  attention  at  the  present  time.  This  involves 
opening  up  additional  opportunity  through  the  provision  of  many 
types  of  services.  Such  services  for  our  disabled  and  aged  adults,  who 
are  out  of  the  labor  market,  will  make  life  a little  more  comfortable 
for  them.  However,  we  particularly  need  to  augment  those  services 
that  are  presently  available  or  can  be  readily  developed  which  pro- 
vide for  great  concentration  on  children  and  youth. 

And  this  has  to  be  a wide-ranging  program — I do  not  really  need 
to  tell  you  this — in  which  we  are  concerned,  for  example,  about  better 
healtli  care  of  children.  That  is  the  reason  in  the  welfare  admin- 
istration we  are  so  pleased  over  the  opportunity  under  the  mental  re- 
tardation amendments  to  establish  more  clinic  resources  for  children 
in  low  income  families  generally.  We  are  concerned  that  there  be 
better  school-health  programs  so  we  get  these  problems  taken  care  of 
early;  that  there  be  more  health  resources  for  children  in  AFDC 
families.  We  know  we  have  to  have  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties, with  such  opportunities  more  directly  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child,  both  on  the  academic  side  and  on  the  vocational  side. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  we  need  to  get  into  the  homes  more  as  good 
family  life  is  the  core  of  individual  well-being. 
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For  example,  yon  and  I talked  one  time  informally  about  home- 
maker services.  In  these  low-income  families,  the  mothers  in  many 
instances  have  not  learned  from  anybody  how  to  be  good  mothers 
because  they  have  been  in  a cycle  of  poverty.  We  are  showing  all 
over  the  country  that  if  you  can  put  in  a homemaker,  a woman  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  child  care  and  good  homemaking  practices,  she 
can  help  the  mother,  teach  her  how  to  keep  her  home  clean,  teach 
her  how  to  get  the  most  for  whatever  income  she  has,  help  her  around 
problems  of  child  care — get  some  order  into  the  everyday  pattern  of 
living  of  the  families. 

Then  we  run  into  a good  many  kinds  of  family  problems,  family 
relationships,  because  when  you  get  into  these  low-income  families 
you  have  many  factors  that  make  relationships  between  parents  or 
between  parents  and  children  very  difficult. 

We  have  to  provide  more  counseling,  and  to  be  sure  that  not  only 
do  we  put  this  help  into  the  family  itself,  but  in  addition,  that  we  give 
the  families  direct  guidance — and  they  need  a great  deal  of  it — to  take 
advantage  of  the  other  resources  in  the  community. 

After  all,  the  family  is  our  crucial  social  institution.  We  can  and 
must  do  much  more  in  terms  of  a broad  pattern  of  services  in  the  com- 
munity that  get  into  education  and  health  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  what-have-you.  But  we  need  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  full  opportunity  taken  of  those 
resources,  we  also  have  to  push  up  the  families  and  get  a little  higher 
floor  under  their  level  of  living. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you. 

POSITIONS  ORIGINALLY  REQUESTED 

You  are  asking  for  three  additional  positions  in  this  budget.  How 
many  additional  positions  did  you  request  initially  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Sixteen. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  give  us  a breakdown  in  the  record  of  these 
16,  and  why  you  think  they  are  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Winston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  why  the  program  would  be  better  off  if  you  had 
the  16  instead  of  3 ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

The  16  positions  requested  for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  for 
1965  were  as  follows : 

Field  liaison. — Three  professional  positions  (GS-15  and  two  GS-14)  and  three 
clerical  positions  (GS-6,  GS-5,  and  GS-4)  were  requested  to  establish  a new 
unit  in  the  Commissioner’s  Office  which  would  assume  responsibility  for  coor- 
dinating the  program  activities  of  the  regional  welfare  staff  and  for  providing 
essential  overall  program  review  in  the  States.  These  positions  would  provide 
staff  (not  heretofore  provided)  at  the  Commissioner’s  level  to  handle  field  pro- 
gram problems  that  cut  across  bureau  and  office  lines  and  to  assure  adequate 
day-to-day  coordination  among  the  regional  representatives  for  the  various 
programs. 

Interrelationships  of  the  welfare  programs  are  such  that  program  coordina- 
tion at  both  the  national  and  regional  levels  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  overall 
welfare  objectives.  Three  of  the  six  positions  requested  for  this  purpose  are 
included  in  the  1965  estimate  before  the  Congress. 

Medical  adviser. — One  professional  position  (GS-15)  and  one  secretarial  posi- 
tion (GS-7)  were  requested  to  provide  a medically  trained  member  of  the 
Commissioner’s  staff  to  give  advice  and  help  in  the  coordination  of  medical 
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aspects  of  the  programs  of  the  Welfare  Administration.  The  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration programs  involve  a variety  of  activities  in  the  medical  care  area  in  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  Office  of  Aging,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  assistance  to 
repatriated  U.S.  nationals,  and  assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Special  assistance  for  the  Commissioner. — Two  professional  positions  (GS-15 
and  GS-14)  and  two  secretarial  positions  were  requested  to — 

( 1 ) Assist  with  the  increased  workload  of  policy  and  procedural  formula- 
tion, review,  and  decision  resulting  from  the  recently  enacted  amendments 
and  from  the  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  welfare  programs  ; and 

(2)  Assist  in  handling  a number  of  individual  problems  which  arise  at 
the  Commissioner’s  level  principally  because  they  either  involve  several 
organizational  units  within  the  Department  or  the  program  interests  tran- 
scend those  of  any  single  organizational  unit  of  the  Welfare  Administration. 
Examples  of  such  areas  of  work  are  the  school  dropout  program,  attack  on 
the  problem  of  alcoholism,  economic  assistance  to  the  Appalachian  region, 
manpower  retraining,  and  literacy  training. 

Community  organization. — One  professional  position  (GS-14)  and  one  clerical 
position  (GS-5)  were  requested  to  provide  a specialist  on  the  Commissioner’s 
staff  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  work  with  community  organizations.  Many 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  community  chests,  national  voluntary  agencies, 
local  service  groups,  and  religious  organizations  in  this  country  are  engaged  in 
activities  which  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Welfare  Administration.  These 
groups  should  be  given  information  as  to  how  their  efforts  may  be  more  effec- 
tively related  to  the  Federal  programs  at  Federal,  State,  and  community  levels. 
The  groups  are  actively  seeking  increased  opportunities  for  cooperative 
endeavors. 

Other. — A correspondence  clerk  (GS-7)  and  a messenger  (GS-2)  were  re- 
quested to  help  handle  the  volume  of  mail  at  the  Commissioner’s  level  which  has 
increased  tremendously.  The  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  1962  amendments 
and  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  programs  administered  hv  f-ho 
Welfare  Administration. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

PROVIDING  AID  SKILLFULLY 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Only  one  point.  Dr.  Winston,  you  mention  pushing 
up  the  family,  and  of  course  I have  to  concur  with  the  need  to  assist 
families.  But  sometimes  in  the  very  time  of  assisting  a family,  you 
are  destroying  the  individual’s  ego,  because  of  the  ease  of  money  com- 
ing in.  And  I sometimes  wonder  whether  the  emotion,  therefore,  is 
not  playing  too  big  a hand  in  the  program,  in  spite  of  the- merit  of  it, 
and  not  sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  psychology 
in  this  field. 

I am  in  perfect  accord  with  the  attempt  to  raise  the  being  of  the 
family,  but  I am  a little  concerned  about  the  point  while  you  are  help- 
ing, you  are  destroying  something  of  the  person. 

Dr.  Winston.  I made  a speech  on  this  the  other  night.  I think  you 
raise  for  us  what  is  a very  fundamental  question,  because  there  is,  as 
you  point  out,  real  psychological  skill  in  when  and  how  you  give  help 
to  individuals,  to  families,  or  even  to  a community.  If  you  do  it  in  the 
right  way,  what  you  are  actually  doing  is  promoting  whatever  there 
is  in  the  way  of  incentive,  of  ability  to  do  better. 

I would  like  to  illustrate  this  if  I may  with  a case.  We  had  a large 
family  in  Guilford  County,  in  my  State,  that  I knew  of,  where  we  had 
a homemaker  going  in.  At  the  point  that  the  homemaker  started  her 
work,  we  did  not  think  we  could  really  do  anything  with  this  family. 
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There  was  a mother  with  a whole  flock  of  micared  for  children.  The 
house  was  dirty,  she  was  not  getting  the  most  for  even  the  meager 
public  assistance  grant. 

But  this  homemaker  became  the  mother’s  friend.  She  taught  her 
how  to  clean  her  house ; she  helped  her  realize  how  important  it  was 
for  the  children  to  stay  in  school.  She  lent  her  a portable  sewing  ma- 
chine and  taught  her  how  to  use  it.  After  those  original  types  of  as- 
sistance to  the  mother,  the  homemaker  would  go  in  and  visit  occasion- 
ally. She  always  found  the  home  spotless  and  the  woman  neat. 
Among  other  things,  the  homemaker  had  helped  the  woman  reestab- 
lish her  connection  with  the  church  in  the  community  and  get  the 
children  into  Sunday  School.  And  this  woman  felt  that  since  she  had 
all  of  these  new  friends,  and  never  knew  when  they  were  coming  to 
visit,  she  must  look  nice  at  all  times.  The  whole  family  was  just  lifted 
up  out  of  its  destitution,  really,  into  what  we  would  all  recognize  as  a 
very  acceptable  level  of  family  living. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  to  start  with,  that  woman  had  no  fundamental 
teaching  to  start  with. 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  right.  We  had  to  start  right  at  the  bottom. 
What  you  do  is  start  with  these  families  where  they  are,  and  then  it 
takes  great  skill  and  understanding  to  know  what  kinds  of  help  to 
put  in  and  also  the  timing  of  it.  After  a while  they  are  able  to  get 
along  with  very  little  help — that  is  again  one  of  the  advantages  of 
both  the  casework  process  and  the  homemaker  type  of  help  I am 
talking  about,  because  these  do  not  go  on  indefinitely. 

What  you  do  is  help  the  family  reach  a higher  plane  of  living  and 
then  withdrew  from  so  much  immediate  help  with  overall  continuing, 
perhaps  even  irregular,  supervision  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  why,  despite  the  factor  of  help,  in  house- 
cleaning, she  might  still  have  a dirty  house. 

Dr.  Winston.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  teach  many 
of  the  families ; also  to  see  that  the  children  have  appropriate  responsi- 
bility and  that  the  children  are  held  accountable  for  the  responsi- 
bilities they  have  been  given  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  is  no  easy  chore.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation.  . _ ... 

$1,025,000 

$1, 072, 000 

Total 

1, 025, 000 

1,072,000 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 62 
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Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Direction  and  coordination  of  the  welfare 

program.-  ....  . 

31 

$362, 800 

34 

$400. 000 

+3 

+$37, 200 

Appraisal  and  development  of  the  welfare 

program  . 

43 

587, 000 

43 

595, 800 

+8, 800 

Administration  of  cooperative  research 

program.  

4 

75, 200 

4 

76, 200 

+1, 000 

Total  obligations 

78 

1,025,000 

81 

1, 072,  000 

+3 

+47, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

78 

81 

+3 

Pull-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

2 

2 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

74 

78 

+4 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

76 

79 

+3 

Other  . 

2 

2 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions : 

$712,  945 

$757,  050 

$44, 105 

Positions  other  than  permanent ..  

25, 100 

25, 100 

Other  personnel  compensation. . 

5,  555 

3, 050 

-2,  505 

Total  personnel  compensation 

743,  600 

785,  200 

+41,  600 

12  Personnel  benefits.  

50,  400 

56,  000 

+5,  600 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

34,  300 

35,  800 

+1,  500 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

19,  200 

21,  600 

+2,  400 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

31,  400 

33,  400 

+2,  000 

25  Other  services.  

126,  700 

127,  400 

+700 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

10,  900 

11,  400 

+500 

31  Equipment 

8,  500 

1,  200 

-7,  300 

Total  obligations  by  object 

1,  025,  000 

1,  072,  000 

+47,  000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $1,  025,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 1,  072,  000 


Total  change 47,  000 


INCREASES 

Mandatory  : 

1.  Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase 17,  000 

2.  Full  annualization  of  positions  in  1965,  which  were  authorized 

for  only  a portion  of  fiscal  year  1964 13,  000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 30,  000 


Program  increases: 

1.  To  expand  and  strengthen  activity  1,  “Direction  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  welfare  program”  : 

Personnel  compensation  (3  positions) 18,400 

Other  related  costs 8,  600 


Total 27, 000 
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DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  equipment  related  to  new  staff  and  1 less  day's  pay 


in  1965 — $10,  000 

Subtotal  decreases —10,  000 

Total  net  change  requested 47,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGE 

1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  the  welfare  program 
An  increase  of  $26,000  is  requested  to  pay  salaries  and  related  objects  of  ex- 
pense for  two  professional  and  one  clerical  position  to  provide  the  necessary  staff 
to  handle  increased  emphasis  on  field  liaison  functions. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1954  

$190, 000 

173. 000 
191, 400 
212,  000 

315.000 

342. 000 
337,  000 
412,  000 

590. 000 

737. 000 
1,  025, 000 
1, 072,  000 

$173, 000 

173. 000 
184, 400 
212,  000 
300,  000 

342. 000 

337. 000 
364,  500 

590. 000 
735,  700 

1, 025, 000 

$173, 000 

173. 000 
184,  400 
212,  000 
300,  000 
342,  000 

337. 000 
372, 800 
590,  000 
735,  700 

1, 025, 000 

$173, 000 

173. 000 
184, 400 

212. 000 

300. 000 

342. 000 
337,  000 
372,  800 
590,  000 
735,  700 

1, 025, 000 

1955 

1956 

1957  _ 

1958 

1959  

1960 

1961 

1962  

1963  

1964 

1965 

Justification  of  Estimate 

GENERAL 

The  Commissioner  of  Welfare  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership  to  and 
coordination  of  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Children’s 
Bureau,  Office  of  Aging,  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development, 
and  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  is  responsible 
for  studying  methods  of  improving  the  welfare  programs  throughout  the  country 
with  special  emphasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

Through  the  five  bureaus  or  offices,  which  are  the  operating  units  of  the  Wel- 
fare Administration,  the  Commissioner  carries  responsibility  for  the  efficient, 
economical,  and  purposeful  administration  of — 

1.  Public  assistance  grants  and  related  services  (titles  I,  IX,  X,  XIY,  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act) . 

2.  The  program  of  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  and 
related  services  for  children  (title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act),  including 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare  services  and  training 
of  child  welfare  personnel. 

3.  A program  to  provide  services  and  the  development  of  policies  and 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging  and  to  assist  States  and  communities  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  programs  for  the  elderly. 

4.  A program  for  demonstrating  and  evaluating  improved  methods  of  pre- 
venting and  controlling  juvenile  delinquency,  and  a program  for  training 
personnel  already  employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in  this  field  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-274). 

5.  A program  to  assist  needy  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States  (Public 
Law  87-510). 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner  include  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  cooperative  research  and  demonstration  program  and  the  foreign  currency 
research  and  training  program.  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  supervises  the 
activities  assigned  to  the  Welfare  Administration  by  the  State  Department  in 
the  international  area  and  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  civil 
defense  area.  The  Commissioner  also  serves  as  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
President’s  Council  on  Aging. 
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The  Commissioner,  assisted  by  her  staff,  establishes  rules,  regulations,  and 
policy ; coordinates  interprogram  activities,  giving  consideration  to  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  similar  activities  withn  the  Administration ; and  re- 
views, directs,  and  coordinates  work  plans  and  progress  of  the  program  units. 
Functions  and  operations  are  reviewed  and  changed  or  modified  in  relation  to 
program  and  budgetary  objectives.  Studies  and  information  necessary  to  formu- 
late sound  recommendations  and  decisions  relating  to  the  programs  are  developed 
for  the  use  of  the  Welfare  Administration,  the  Department,  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  others  engaged  in  studying  methods  of  providing  welfare  programs. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  technical  work  in  this  latter  area  is  performed 
by  the  bureaus  and  offices,  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  interrelationships 
of  the  several  programs,  overall  review  of  functions  and  operations,  recom- 
mendations for  program  improvement,  and  program  and  policy  decisions,  is  that 
of  the  Commissioner’s  Office. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  gave  primary  atten- 
tion to  plans  for  implementing  the  1962  public  welfare  amendments  ; to  the 
eligibility  review  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program  requested  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  to  improving  existing  Federal-State  pro- 
grams and  to  management  and  organizational  relationships  resulting  from  new 
or  expanded  programs  and  from  the  establishment  of  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  primary  attention  will  be  placed  on  devising  methods  and 
means  of  strengthening  State  administration  of  the  welfare  programs  and  on 
preventing  or  identifying  and  correcting  any  deficiencies  in  State  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  place  increased  emphasis  on  implementing 
and  strengthening  long-range  research  so  that  the  Welfare  Administration  will 
be  in  a better  position  to  do  forward-looking  planning  in  the  social  welfare  field. 
Also,  the  full  workload  impact  of  issuing  policies,  procedures,  and  regulations 
in  connection  with  the  1962  amendments  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  1964. 

The  Welfare  Administration  was  established  in  January  of  1963.  The  Secre- 
tary’s decision  to  establish  a new  Welfare  Administration  to  encompass  the 
major  welfare  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  constitutes  the  first 
major  rearrangement  of  welfare  functions  since  the  Department  was  established 
in  1953.  The  establishment  of  the  Welfare  Administration  together  with  the 
new  welfare  amendments  which  are  the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  the  public 
welfare  program  since  it  was  enacted  in  1935  partially  reflect  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  welfare  activities  in  our  Nation.  The  establishment  of  the 
Welfare  Administration,  together  with  the  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  re- 
quires a reevaluation  of  existing  program  policies  as  well  as  the  development 
of  new  policies.  The  reevaluation,  started  within  the  fiscal  year  1964,  will  not 
be  completed  until  during  1965.  It  is  already  very  evident,  however,  that  there 
is  a need  for  additional  staff  to  provide  the  expertise  required  to  assist  in  the 
planning,  policy  formulation,  and  program  review  and  coordination  that  is 
necessary  at  the  Commissioner’s  level.  The  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  welfare  programs  is  requiring  and  is  expected 
to  continue  to  require  more  staff  time.  Experience  gained  during  the  eligibility 
review  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program  helped  to  confirm  that  a 
higher  degree  of  coordination  of  the  welfare  programs  at  headquarters  and 
regional  levels  is  necessary.  For  example,  the  Welfare  Administration  currently 
has  regional  staff  assigned  to  the  departmental  regional  offices  in  the  family 
services,  child  welfare  services,  child  health,  aging,  and  civil  defense  areas. 
However,  there  is  no  Welfare  Administration  position  either  at  the  regional 
level  or  at  the  departmental  level  to  assume  responsibility  for  program  leader- 
ship and  the  coordination  of  the  program  activities  of  the  regional  welfare 
staff.  The  interrelationships  of  the  welfare  programs  are  such  that  program 
coordination  at  both  the  national  and  regional  levels  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  urgency. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  an  increase  of  three  positions  is  requested  for  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  to  provide  more  program  leadership  and  to  begin  to  make 
possible  a higher  degree  of  coordination  of  programs.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioner’s Office  are  organized  and  budgeted  under  three  activities  : (1)  direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  welfare  program;  (2)  appraisal  and  development 
of  the  welfare  program ; and  (3)  administration  of  the  cooperative  research 
program.  The  1965  budget  request  for  each  of  these  activities  is  explained  in 
the  following  pages. 
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Activity  1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  the  welfare  program 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

31 

$325, 600 
37, 200 

34 

$357, 500 
42, 500 

+3 

+$31,900 

+5,300 

Total.  _ . ......  ... 

31 

362, 800 

34 

400,000 

+3 

+37, 200 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Funds  budgeted  under  this  activity  provide  for  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s 
office  which  is  engaged  in  the  executive  direction ; review  and  development  of 
bureau  and  office  work  plans ; coordination  of  program  activities ; appraisal  of 
significant  questions  relating  to  compliance  of  State  laws,  plans,  or  operations 
within  Federal  regulations ; direction  of  interprogram  activities ; relationships 
with  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the  voluntary  field  and  the 
development  and  review  of  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  significant  areas  of 
management. 

Staffing 

Thirty-one  positions  are  budgeted  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1964.  For 
fiscal  year  1965,  34  positions  are  requested,  an  increase  of  3.  Staff  increases 
for  the  following  purposes  are  requested  : 

Field  liaison  ( GS-Df , GS-12,  GS-5). — There  is  regional  staff  assigned  to  the 
departmental  regional  offices  in  the  family  services,  child  welfare  services,  child 
health,  aging,  and  civil  defense  areas.  However,  there  are  no  positions  in  the 
Commissioner’s  office  either  in  Washington  or  the  regions  to  assume  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  coordinating  the  program  activities  of  the  regional  welfare 
staff,  or  for  providing  essential  overall  program  review  in  the  States.  The 
interrelationships  of  the  welfare  program  are  such  that  program  coordination  at 
both  the  national  and  regional  levels  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  example, 
the  regional  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  are  concerned  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  with  problems  associated  with  the  aged  and  children,  so  are 
the  regional  representatives  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Aging. 
Program  relationships  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  must  also  be 
coordinated.  Supplemental  services  must  be  promoted. 

In  order  to  assure  the  program  coordination  and  promotion  of  overall  objec- 
tives that  are  necessary  at  the  regional  level,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a field 
liaison  group  (two  professional  and  one  clerical  position)  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  which  will  make  periodic  visits  to  the  regional  offices  and  the 
States  to  handle  field  program  problems  that  cut  across  bureau  and  office  lines. 
They  will  also  assure  adequate  day-to-day  coordination  among  the  regional  repre- 
sentatives for  the  various  programs  and  facilitate  the  strengthening  of  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

Funds 

The  $400,000  requested  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  an  increase  of 
$37,200  over  the  $362,800  available  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Major  items  of  increase 
are  explained  below : 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits. — For  fiscal  year  1964,  $325,600  is  avail- 
able for  salaries,  retirement,  and  insurance  of  the  31  positions  authorized.  For 
fiscal  year  1965,  $357,500  is  requested  for  the  34  positions  requested,  an  increase 
of  $31,900.  Of  the  increase,  $19,700  is  to  pay  salaries  and  benefits  of  the  three 
new  positions  for  about  8 months  of  1965 ; $5,100  is  to  annualize  the  salaries  of 
two  new  positions  authorized  for  only  a portion  of  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $7,100 
is  to  annualize  pay  raise  costs  paid  for  only  a portion  of  1964. 

Other  expenses. — Increases  for  other  objects  of  expense  are  to  annualize  costs 
for  the  two  new  positions  authorized  for  a portion  of  fiscal  year  1964  and  to 
provide  funds  for  the  three  new  positions  requested. 
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Activity  2.  Appraisal  and  development  of  the  welfare  program 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

43 

$410. 900 
176,100 

43 

$424, 200 
171,600 

+$13, 300* 
-4.500 

Total.  ... . _ __  _ 

43 

587, 000 

43 

595,800 

+8, 800’ 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Welfare  Administration  is  responsible  for  studying  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  reduction  of  dependency ; matters  pertaining  to  child  life,  the 
welfare  needs  of  children,  the  aging,  and  other  groups ; for  making  studies  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective  method  of  providing  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  through  social  welfare  programs ; and  for  the  strengthening  of 
public  welfare  administration  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  research  functions,  budgeted  under  this  activity,  provide  for  the  planning 
and  technical  evaluation  of  the  total  research  and  statistical  activities  of  the 
Welfare  Administration.  This  includes  coordinating  the  research  carried  on 
in  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  It  also 
includes  liaison  with  research  staff  in  other  parts  of  the  Department  and  other 
government  agencies  and  with  social  scientists  and  universities  and  private 
research  institutes  or  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  coordinating  and  liaison 
function,  staff  budgeted  under  this  activity  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  re- 
search which  cuts  across  more  than  one  program  or  which  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  one  of  the  bureaus  or  offices.  This  would  include  compilation  of 
basic  welfare  data  into  comprehensive  research  series  for  general  reference- 
use  and  long-range  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  service  programs  for  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  and  better  knowledge  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
dependency.  The  Division  of  Program  Research,  budgeted  under  this  activity, 
is  organized  as  follows : Office  of  the  Director ; program  research  and  coordina- 
tion ; and  long-range  research. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  provides  general  direction,  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation for  the  research  and  research  planning  activities  of  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration ; overseas  liaison  with  research  and  statistics  staff  of  other  agencies 
within  and  outside  the  Department ; collaborates  with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  on  studies  and  data  needed  for  legislative  purposes ; 
and  helps  establish  and  define  the  outlines  of  the  research  program. 

The  program  research  and  coordination  staff  has  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  intramural  and  extramural  research  programs  of  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration ; for  conducting  studies  relating  directly  to  evaluation  of  ongoing 
programs,  their  impact  on  individuals  receiving  services,  the  quality  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  meeting  needs  in  a constructive 
fashion ; and  for  making  studies  to  provide  interpretive  data  for  administrative 
and  program  planning  and  for  legislative  reports. 

The  long-range  research  staff  will  undertake  long-range  research  on  such 
matters  as  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency,  the  values  and  attitudes 
of  individuals  and  families  that  affect  their  functioning  in  our  society,  the  orga- 
nization of  new  patterns  of  welfare  agency  relationships  and  community  reac- 
tions to  these  programs.  It  will  conduct  research  in  needed  methodology,  evalua- 
tive techniques  and  selected  basic  theoretical  problems  essential  for  the  total 
research  program. 

Staffing 

Forty +hree  positions  are  budgeted  for  this  activity  for  both  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  This  includes  three  new  positions  authorized  in  1964  to  obtain  data 
relating  to  the  demographic,  economic,  and  social  characteristics  of  broad  popu- 
lation groups  of  particular  concern  to  social  welfare  policy.  In  addition  to  the 
three  positions  authorized  to  work  in  this  area,  $95,000  was  made  available  to 
contract  for  the  collection  of  data  needed  (this  is  explained  under  the  object 
'•Other  contractural  services”).  At  the  time  the  1964  budget  request  was  pre- 
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pared  (before  the  reorganization  and  establishment  of  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion), plans  were  to  develop  a national  family  welfare  survey  which  would  be 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  National  Health  Survey  and  would  include  a 
continuing  series  of  sample  population  surveys  and  special  analytical  and  meth- 
odological studies. 

The  Welfare  Administration  now  plans  to  develop  a research  series  on 
••Prevention  and  Reduction  of  Dependency  and  Welfare  Needs.”  This  brings 
the  intent  of  the  prior  proposal  to  a sharper  focus  on  the  area  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  Welfare  Administration,  particularly  with  respect  to  children  and  young 
families  with  high-hazard  potential  for  chronic  dependency.  This  clarification 
of  direction  allows  for  continued  cooperation  and  interchange  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  is  pursuing  a series  of  broad  national  surveys 
under  its  program  of  economic  and  social  surveys,  as  illustrated  by  the  current 
survey  on  the  aged  population  under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Census.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  will  make  available  any  tabulations  it  has  which 
the  Welfare  Administration  requires  for  its  purposes,  and  in  addition  will,  by 
contract,  extend  its  data  collecting,  where  possible,  to  provide  more  depth  of 
information  related  to  the  clientele  of  the  Welfare  Administration. 

Specifics  in  the  tabulations  (such  as  from  the  Bureau  of  Census,  from  con- 
tractual services  of  non-Government  resources,  and  from  family  expenditure 
pattern  data  of  the  Department  of  Labor)  will  be  developed  as  the  Welfare 
Administration’s  research  staff  proceeds  with  its  task  of  designing  and  executing* 
the  series  of  research  studies  on  prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency  and 
welfare  needs.  By  directing  the  Welfare  Administration’s  limited  research 
resources  into  a series  of  related  investigations,  the  cumulative  results  are  most 
effective  for  a research  impact. 

Funds 

For  fiscal  year  1965.  $595,800  is  requested  for  this  activity,  an  increase  of 
$8,800  over  funds  available  for  1961.  Excluding  the  nonrecurring  purchase  of 
equipment  and  1 less  day’s  pay  in  1964,  the  increase  is  $14,700.  Of  the  increase 
$7,100  is  to  annualize  salary  costs  for  the  three  new  positions  authorized  for 
only  a portion  of  fiscal  year  1964  and  $7,600  is  to  annualize  pay  raise  costs  paid 
for  only  a portion  of  1964. 


Activity  3.  Administration  of  cooperative  research  program 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

4 

$57, 500 
17.700 

4 

$59. 500 
16,700 

+$2,000 

-1.000 

Total.  . 

4 

75,200 

4 

76, 200 

+1.000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Funds  requested  for  this  activity  are  to  administer  projects  authorized  by 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  title  of  the  act  authorizes  grants  to 
States,  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  the  making  of  contracts 
or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  research  or 
demonstration  projects.  Grant  funds  are  requested  under  a separate  appropri- 
ation titled  “Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects.” 

Staffing 

Four  positions  are  budgeted  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  for  1965. 
In  administering  this  program,  it  is  necessary  for  staff  to  evaluate  new  research 
and  demonstration  projects  submitted  ; select  outside  experts  who  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  projects : make  awards  on  new  projects,  evaluate  progress  of 
projects  awarded  in  previous  years  to  determine  if  results  warrant  their  con- 
tinuation : analyze  results  of  completed  projects  and  develop  reports  on  them : 
and  service  the  Advisory  Panel  and  specialists  who  are  required  to  evaluate  pro- 
posed projects.  In  addition,  the  professional  staff  must  keep  informed  about 
research  that  has  been  or  is  being  conducted,  know  and  consult  with  the  research 
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resources  available  for  conducting  research,  and  know  and  utilize  the  research 
and  social  scientific  personnel  available  for  continuing  critical  review  of  applica- 
tions. 

Funds 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  : 

1965 $59,  500 

1964 57,  500 


Increase 2,  000 

The  $2,000  increase  is  to  provide  for  annualization  of  the  pay  raise  cost  in 
effect  only  a portion  of  1964. 

Total  funds  requested  for  salaries  include  $7,900  for  specialists  and  con- 
sultants and  $7,200  for  the  Advisory  Panel.  This  is  the  same  as  the  1964  budget. 

Specialists  and  consultants. — Specialists  and  consultants  are  required  for  three 
major  purposes:  (1)  for  advice  and  recommendations  on  projects  proposed  in 
areas  where  a necessary  discipline  or  subject  area  may  not  be  covered  by  qualifi- 
cations of  members  of  the  Advisory  Panel;  (2)  to  provide  on-site  consultations 
and  evaluation  of  a project,  both  prior  to  and  following  a grant  award,  in  subject 
areas  where  a necessary  discipline  may  not  be  covered  by  qualifications  of  the 
permanent  staff;  and  (3)  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  expert  reviewers  to  com- 
ment on  the  merits  of  specific  projects.  The  $7,900  requested  will  provide  slightly 
in  excess  of  100  days  of  time  in  both  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Advisory  Panel. — The  $7,200  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1965  will  provide  funds  for  12  persons  to  meet  3 times  during  the  year, 
each  meeting  to  last  3 days. 

Other  expenses. — The  decrease  of  $1,000  for  other  expenses  is  for  nonrecurring 
equipment  purchases  made  in  1964. 


New  positions  requested , fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual  salary 

1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  the  welfare  program: 

Field  liaison  specialist  

GS-14 

$13, 624 
9, 984 
4,  701 

Community  organization  specialist  ___ 

GS-12  

Clerical 

Subtotal  (2).  

GS-5 

28, 309 

Total  new  positions  (3) 

28, 309 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Education  of  the  Blind 


WITNESS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Grants  for  education  of  the  blind: 

(a)  Educational  materials.  

698 

734 

790 

(b)  Expenses  related  to  advisory  committees 

41 

41 

75 

Total  obligations  (object  class  41)  

739 

775 

865 

Financing: 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

739 

775 

865 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kelly,  are  you  going  to  justify  the  budget  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ; if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  put  the  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

( The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  is  a nonprofit  educational  institution,  founded  in  1858,  and  located 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  Each  year  the  printing  house  receives  Federal  appropriations 
to  be  used  to  provide  free  braille  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials 
needed  for  the  education  of  the  Nation’s  blind  children.  Congress  first  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  purpose  85  years  ago. 

Through  the  Federal  act,  the  printing  house  provides  educational  materials 
to  students  who  attend  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  to  blind 
students  who  attend  regular  public  schools  and  classes  with  sighted  children. 
A reasonable  sum  is  also  authorized  for  staff  salaries  and  other  expenses  relating 
to  the  advisory  committees  of  the  printing  house,  which  choose  the  materials  to 
be  developed  and  supplied  through  the  Federal  appropriations. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  utilized  by  the  printing  house  for  the  payment  of 
the  production  costs  of  books  and  educational  apparatus  used  by  blind  children 
and  for  staff,  consultants,  and  other  expenses  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  act,  as  noted  above.  No  part  of  them  is  used  for  such  items  as  heat,  electricity, 
maintenance,  purchase  of  equipment  or  construction  or  leasing  of  buildings. 

The  request  for  1965  is  $865,000,  including  a maximum  of  $75,000  proposed 
for  staff  salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  advisory  committees.  The  remainder 
of  $790,000,  when  taken  together  with  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation  and 
applied  to  an  estimated  17,730  eligible  blind  pupils,  will  provide  a per  capita 
rate  of  $45.12  to  the  recipients.  This  rate  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
$2  over  that  provided  in  1964  for  17,330  pupils  and  provides  for  an  additional 
400  pupils  in  1965  at  the  higher  per  capita  rate. 

The  number  of  blind  children  who  are  being  educated  in  regular  public 
schools,  as  well  as  those  in  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  continues 
to  rise.  Analyses  of  information  from  the  States  indicate  that  the  number  of 
blind  pupils  will  continue  to  rise  although  the  rate  of  increase  will  probably 
decline,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  since  the  children  afflicted  by  retrolental  filro- 
plasia  begin  to  graduate  out  of  the  program.  The  1965  appropriation  will  be 
divided  among  an  estimated  population  of  eligible  blind  schoolchildren  of  17,730, 
an  increase  of  400  over  1964  and  almost  900  over  1963. 

Although  the  printing  house  has  achieved  many  economies  of  centralized 
production,  the  highly  specialized  methods  employed  in  the  embossing  of  books 
for  the  blind  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other  apparatus  and  materials  for  their 
instruction,  coupled  wfith  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  the  blind,  result  in  high 
'units  costs.  The  cost  of  replacing  textbooks  for  the  blind  is  tenfold  that  of 
replacement  costs  for  sighted  students.  Increases  in  national  wage  levels  and 
the  costs  of  raw  materials  have  raised  the  costs  of  books  and  materials  for  the 
blind,  so  that  in  1965  a per  capita  rate  of  $45.12  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  same  amount  of  materials  as  was  provided  by  the  rate  of  $40  per  pupil  in 
1962  and  $31.12  in  1956. 

The  budget  before  you  also  requests  an  increase  of  $34,000  to  provide  for  a 
full  year’s  operation  of  the  advisory  committees.  The  printing  house  has  had 
success  in  obtaining  the  highly  qualified  personnel  necessary  to  operate  the 
advisory  committee  program  and  staffing  for  this  purpose  was  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  In  both  1963  and  1964  the  printing  house  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a portion  of  its  own  funds  for  payment  of  staff  salaries  and  for  travel  expenses 
of  the  professional  staff  and  advisory  committee  members.  This  added  expense 
cannot  be  managed  on  a continuing  basis  without  creating  a hardship  on  other 
aspects  of  the  printing  house  program.  We  believe  these  committees  to  be  a 
boon  to  the  education  of  the  blind  through  the  guidance  and  help  they  have 
given  the  printing  house  program  and  we  hope  to  continue  to  use  them  to  their 
fullest  capacity. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1964  is  $775,000  and  the  re- 
quest for  1965  is  $865,000,  an  increase  of  $90,000.  Fifty-six  thousand 
dollars  of  the  increase  is  for  educational  materials  which  will  allow 
$45.12  per  blind  pupil,  or  an  increase  of  $2.19  per  pupil. 
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Will  this  any  more  than  cover  the  rise  in  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  that  is  what  it  is  designed  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Percentagewise  you  have  a big  increase  for  staff  and 
expenses  relating  to  advisory  committees,  from  $41,000  to  $75,000. 

Will  you  tell  us  about  the  activities  of  these  committees  and  why  this 
increase  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1961,  you  will  recall  the  law  authorized  for  the  first 
time  the  printing  house  to  set  up  these  advisory  committees  and  em- 
ployee staff  that  would  be  engaged  in  the  identification  of  the  mate- 
rial best  suited  for  use  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  This  staff  and 
the  committees  operate  under  the  direction  of  their  board  of  trustees 
which  consists  of  all  the  chief  State,  school  officers,  and  all  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  resident  schools  for  the  blind. 

When  the  program  was  first  set  up,  we  had  less  than  a full  year  to 
operate.  We  estimated  the  full-year  cost  of  providing  this  staff  and 
consultation  and  committee  resources  at  $75,000,  but  $34,000  was  pro- 
vided as  the  first  year  or  part-year  cost. 

This  was  continued  at  the  level  of  $34,000  rather  than  raised  to  the 
full-year  cost  of  the  operation;  as  a result,  the  printing  house  has 
been  absorbing  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  1961  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  this  budget  estimate  is  to  pay  for  the  full-year  cost 
of  those  positions  which  the  institution  now  has,  all  of  which  are  filled ; 
nine  such  positions  costing  $51,000.  And  then  to  provide  $23,700  to 
cover  the  travel  expenses  of  the  committees  and  to  employ  special 
consultants  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

This  is  a very  fine  organization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski? 

NATURE  OF  PRINTING  HOUSE  OPERATION 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Who  is  the  person  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Davis,  Finis  Davis  is  the  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Printing  House. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Does  not  a certain  part  of  the  income  come  in  by 
purchases  and  donations  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  American  Printing  House  is  a nonprofit  op- 
eration that  the  Federal  Government  utilizes  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  and  distributing  materials  for  the  education  of  blind 
children.  It  also  performs  by  contract  work  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  blind  materials  for  adults  under  contract  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  produces  such  things  as  printing  of  various 
religious  materials  for  their  organization  and  lastly  it  is  authorized 
by  the  Reader’s  Digest  to  subscribe  funds  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  braille  editions  of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  Government  should  be 
purchasing  or  using  the  services  of  a nonprofit  organization  to  print 
their  works. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  is  a unique  form  of  distribution  of  grant  in  aid, 
but  my  observation,  Mr.  Lesinski,  would  be  that  I know  of  no  pro- 
gram where  we  get  a dollar’s  worth  of  value  for  a dollar  spent  that 
is  better  than  that  which  we  are  getting  through  this  organization. 

It  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  provision  of  material  to  the 
blind.  None  of  the  funds  which  the  Federal  Government  spends  are 
used  to  cover  overhead  or  used  to  cover  capital  plant  and  equipment. 
They  are  strictly  for  operating  costs,  the  results  being  distributed  to 
the  States  and  the  States  making  a distribution  among  their  blind 
children. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Could  not  the  Government  printing  press  take  care 
of  this? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  that  has  the 
capability  for  the  production  of  materials  equal  to  that  which  the 
printing  house  has. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  answers  my  question. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation.  

$775, 000 

$865, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


Description 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants  for  education  of  the  blind: 

(a)  Educational  materials  . ...  ..  .. 

$734, 000 
41,000 

$790, 000 
75,000 

+$56, 000 
+34, 000 

(b)  Expenses  related  to  advisory  committees 

Total  obligations 

775,000  865,000 

+90, 000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

1965 

Increase  (+) 

estimated 

estimated 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$775, 000 

$865,000 

+$90. 000 

Summary  of  changes 

19(>4  appropriation $775,  000 

1965  appropriation  request 865,  000 


Net  change  requested +90,  000 


INCREASES 


Program  items : 

1.  For  an  additional  400  eligible  blind  pupils  at  $45.12  per  capita 

and  for  all  the  1964  base  pupils  (17,330)  at  the  increased  rate 

2.  For  full-year  costs  of  staff  and  expenses  relating  to  advisory 

committees 


56,  000 
34,  000 


Net  increase. 


+90,  000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Educational  materials—  The  increase  of  $56,000  will  supply  eligible  blind 
pupils  with  educational  materials  valued  at  $45.12  per  capita.  This  rate  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $2.19  over  that  provided  in  1964  for  17,330  pupils  and  provides 
for  an  additional  400  pupils  in  1965  at  the  increased  rate. 

Advisory  committee  expenses. — The  $34,000  increase  provides  for  full-year 
costs  of  advisory  committee  staff  and  for  additional  travel  expenses  and  special 
consultant  fees  for  assistance  to  State  departments  of  education  and  schools  for 
the  blind. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

1956 

$175, 000 

224. 000 

230. 000 

328. 000 
400,  000 

400. 000 
400, 000 

400.000 

718. 000 

775. 000 

865. 000 

$175, 000 

224. 000 

230. 000 

328. 000 

400. 000 
400, 000 
400, 000 

400. 000 

718. 000 

775. 000 

$205,000 

224. 000 

230. 000 

328. 000 

400.000 
400, 000 

400. 000 

670. 000 

739.000 

775. 000 

$205, 000 

224. 000 

230. 000 

328. 000 

400. 000 

400. 000 

400. 000 
670,  000 

739. 000 

775.000 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961  

1962 

1963  

1964 

1965  ___ 

Note— In  addition,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  a permanent  appropriation  of  $10,000. 


I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A.  History  and  legal  authority 

Grants  are  made  to  this  nonprofit  institution  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  (1)  support 
the  manufacture  of  books  and  teaching  materials  for  the  blind  and  to  permit  the 
distribution  of  these  materials  to  all  public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind, 
as  well  as  to  State  departments  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  possession;  and  (2)  provide  for  staff  salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  special 
advisory  committees  and  for  expenses  of  the  committee  members. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  chartered  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  on  January  23,  1858.  Its  original  intent  was  the  nonprofit 
manufacture  of  books  and  appliances  for  use  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
its  central  purpose  as  schoolbook  printery  for  all  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territories  has  remained  through 
the  years.  The  establishment  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
provided  the  facilities  and  machinery  for  centralized  production ; the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Act  of  1879  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind  supplied  the 
necessary  permanent  source  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  basic  act  of  March  3,  1879,  provided  for  a semiannual  income  that  would 
be  expended  in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  their  instruction.  The  total  amount  of  such  books  and 
apparatus  would  annually  be  distributed  among  all  the  public  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  States  and  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
he  District  of  Columbia  according  to  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  such 
institutions. 

The  act  of  1879,  as  modified  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1906,  established  in  the 
Treasury  a perpetual  trust  fund  of  $250,000  and  provided  for  a permanent  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  as  the  equivalent  of  4 percent  of  the  principal  of  the 
trust  fund  in  lieu  of  reinvestment  of  such  principal  in  other  Government  bonds. 
This  act  also  set  forth  the  continuing  principles  that  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings  and  that  sales  of 
books  and  apparatus  shall  be  at  cost. 

Subsequent  legislation  of  1919,  resulting  from  expanded  use  of  the  braille 
system  and  increased  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  the  blind,  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $40,000  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation.  Simi- 
larly, in  1927  the  authorization  was  increased  to  $65,000.  An  increase  to  $115,000 
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in  1937  facilitated  the  distribution  of  newly  developed  tangible  apparatus  for 
the  blind.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $250,000  in  1952  gave  cognizance  to  in- 
creased production  costs. 

In  1956  the  law  was  broadened  to  include  all  blind  pupils  enrolled  in  regular 
public  school  classes  and  the  authorization  was  increased  so  that  the  overall 
limit  on  annual  appropriations  (including  the  $10,000  permanent  appropria- 
tion) rose  to  $410,000.  The  1961  amendments  removed  the  statutory  appropri- 
ation limitation  entirely  and  provided  for  salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  the 
work  of  advisory  committees. 

B.  Allocation  of  funds 

In  administering  the  appropriation,  the  printing  house  obtains  a certificate 
from  each  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  from  each  chief 
State  school  officer  for  blind  pupils  enrolled  in  regular  school  classes.  These  cer- 
tificates of  the  number  of  blind  pupils  as  of  the  first  Monday  in  January  are 
used  for  computing  the  ratio  of  each  certificate  against  the  aggregate  of  the 
certificates. 

This  ratio  is  then  applied  to  the  total  of  the  annual  and  permanent  appropria- 
tions, less  the  amount  earmarked  for  expenses  relating  to  advisory  committees, 
in  order  to  determine  the  quota  credit  to  be  given  to  each  public  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  to  each  chief  State  school  officer.  Against  this 
credit,  books  and  materials  are  shipped  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  on  order 
from  their  superintendents  and  to  State  departments  of  education  on  order  from 
chief  State  school  officers.  So  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  may  be  promptly 
and  efficiently  met,  the  printing  house  maintains  at  its  own  expense  a continuing 
open  stock  inventory  valued  at  approximately  $900,000. 

II.  DETAILS  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

A.  The  1965  estimate  in  brief 

The  request  for  1965  is  $865,000,  of  which  $75,000  is  estimated  for  staff  salaries 
and  other  expenses  related  to  the  activities  of  three  advisory  committees.  The 
remainder  of  $790,000  when  taken  together  with  the  $10,000  permanent  appro- 
priation and  applied  to  an  estimated  17,730  eligible  blind  pupils,  will  provide  a 
per  capita  rate  of  $45.12  for  an  increased  number  of  recipients  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  Due  to  the  rising  costs  of  production  in  the  printing  industry,  the  increased 
rate  is  necessary  to  provide  the  equivalent  materials  to  blind  pupils  that  the  $40 
rate  provided  in  1962. 

B.  Grant  program 

1.  'Number  of  blind  pupils. — The  number  of  blind  children  eligible  to  receive 
educational  material  from  the  printing  house  has  increased  every  year  over  the 
last  decade.  This  has  followed  the  national  trend  toward  larger  school  enroll- 
ments at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  due  to  the  high  birth  rates  of  the 
1940’s  and  1950’s  and  also  has  reflected  enrollments  of  children  who  were  af- 
flicted by  retrolental  fibroplasia  during  the  period  before  its  cause  was  deter- 
mined. Analyses  of  trends  and  other  data  from  the  States  indicate  that  the 
number  of  blind  pupils  will  continue  to  increase,  however  the  rate  of  this  in- 
crease will  probably  continue  to  decline  as  it  has  in  the  past,  since  the  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  are  beginning  to  graduate  out  of  the  program. 

2.  Per  capita  rate. — A Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  study 
completed  in  1958  concluded  that  a per  capita  rate  of  $40  was  at  that  time 
necessary  to  supply  eligible  blind  pupils  with  replacement  educational  materials 
comparable  to  those  provided  sighted  pupils.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  after  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  act  removed  the  statutory  appropriation  ceiling  of 
$400,000,  Congress  made  sufficient  funds  available  to  place  this  recommended 
rate  in  effect.  The  fiscal  year  1963  appropriation  provided  a further  increase 
of  $2.04  and  in  1964  it  rose  nearly  $1  to  $42.93  per  pupil.  Both  increases  made 
greater  provision  for  supplementary  educational  materials. 

These  per  capita  rate  increases,  though  helpful,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
spiraling  production  costs  which  have  been  experienced  in  this  industry.  It 
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is  anticipated  that  it  will  now  require  a per  capita  rate  of  $45.12  to  provide  the 
same  materials  that  $40  provided  in  1962.  An  industry  indicator  which  offers 
support  to  this  is  a recent  analysis  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  that  shows 
the  trend  of  prices  of  library  materials  and  consumer  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period  from  1950  to  1962.  This  study  showed  that  from 
1958  to  1962  the  price  of  library  books  rose  nearly  15  percent. 

Some  specific  examples  of  why  the  printing  house  production  costs  will  increase 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Federal  minimum  wage  increased  in  September  1963  from  $1.15  per 
hour  to  $1.25.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  raise  labor  costs  in  the  various 
production  departments  from  9 to  15  percent.  Increased  labor  costs  are  also 
anticipated  when  adjustments  are  made  in  the  wage  scale  of  experienced  work- 
ers who  are  now  receiving  wages  above  the  Federal  minimum. 

(2)  The  braille  and  large  type  production  personnel  are  in  the  process  of  being 
expanded  25  to  40  percent  to  cope  with  the  drastic  changes  in  curriculums  and 
teaching  materials  in  the  entire  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Training  expenses  for  new  staff  must  be  met  from  prices  of  finished  books  and 
materials. 

(3)  The  required  wider  range  of  textbooks  will  result  in  the  production  of 
fewer  copies  per  title  which  in  turn  elevates  the  unit  cost  in  each  medium. 

C.  Advisory  committees 

The  1961  amendments  for  the  first  time  authorized  appropriations  to  the  print- 
ing house  to  provide  for  staff  salaries,  consultants,  and  other  expenses  related  to 
the  work  of  three  advisory  committees.  These  committees,  respectively  concerned 
with  research,  publications,  and  tangible  apparatus,  are  responsible  for  deter- 
mining what  educational  materials  will  be  supplied  to  eligible  blind  pupils 
through  the  Federal  appropriations. 

The  new  program  was  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1962  through  a supplemental 
appropriation  of  $41,000,  designed  to  provide  funds  for  slightly  more  than  half 
of  that  fiscal  year.  In  both  1963  and  1964  $41,000  was  also  appropriated. 

Since  staffing  on  the  basis  indicated  below  was  completed  in  1963,  funds  pro- 
vided in  1964  as  in  1963  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a full-year  opera- 
tion. To  honor  the  commitments  that  were  made  in  1963,  the  printing  house  was 
required  to  use  a portion  of  its  own  funds  for  payment  of  staff  salaries  and  also 
for  travel  expenses  of  the  professional  staff  and  advisory  committee  members. 
This  added  expense  cannot  be  managed  on  a continuing  basis  without  causing  a 
severe  hardship  on  other  aspects  of  the  printing  house  program. 

Funds  for  staff  salaries 

The  printing  house  has  had  success  in  obtaining  the  highly  qualified  personnel 
necessary  to  operate  this  program.  These  personnel  possess  a high  degree  of 
editorial,  professional,  and  technical  skill,  including  in  some  instances  a success- 
ful background  in  education  of  the  blind  as  well  as  a working  knowledge  of  the 
general  textbook  publishing  field.  An  increase  of  $10,300  is  requested  to  finance 
the  following  positions,  all  of  which  are  filled,  on  a full-year  basis  in  1965. 


Personnel ! Annual  cost 

2 assistant  braille  editor-field  representatives $17,  200 

1 textbook  consultant 8,  600 

1 tangible  apparatus  field  representative 8,  600 

1 tangible  apparatus  field  representative 7,  600 

1 assistant  to  editor 4,  500 

1 secretary 3,  700 

1 secretary-typist 3,  200 

1 clerk-typist 2,  900 


Total 51,  300 
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Funds  for  consultants  and  travel 

In  order  to  aid  the  individual  State  departments  of  education  and  schools  for 
the  blind  in  developing  effective  administration  of  the  quota  allocations,  the  field 
staff  must  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  the  road — particularly  to  the  more  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  country  where  prohibitive  travel  costs  have  previously  made 
constructive  contacts  difficult. 

A number  of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  establish  centralized  programs  for 
administering  their  allocations  in  order  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
educational  materials  provided  by  the  act.  This  development  is  encouraging  be- 
cause it  will  help  to  accomplish  the  dual  objective  of  (1)  economy  of  operation, 
and  (2)  improved  service  to  the  blind  pupils  for  whom  the  materials  are  de- 
signed. To  help  set  up  such  programs,  personnel  must  be  available  for  consulta- 
tion whenever  needed — both  to  give  assistance  to  those  States  already  working  on 
centralized  systems  and  to  educate  others  in  the  necessity  for  undertaking  sim- 
ilar action. 

The  sum  of  $23,700  is  requested  for  travel  expenses  and  special  consultant  fees. 


Enrollments  and  per  capita  grants 


Enrollment 
of  eligible 
blind  pupils 

Per  capita 
grant  for 
pupils  from 
Eederal 
appropriation 
(includes 
permanent 
appropriation) 

Enrollment 
of  eligible 
blind  pupils 

Per  capita 
grant  for 
pupils  from 
Eederal 
appropriation 
(includes 
permanent 
appropriation) 

1951  actual 

5,  757 
6, 145 
6, 343 

6,  535 
7, 041 

7,  520 
7,989 

11,183 

$21.  71 
20. 34 
29.17 
28. 31 
30.  53 
31.12 
30.  04 
30. 22 

1959  actual.  . 

12, 024 
13, 491 

14,  762 

15.  973 
16. 841 
17, 330 
17,  730 

$34. 10 
30. 39 
27.  77 
40. 00 
42.04 
42.  93 
45. 12 

1952  actual  __  

1960  actual 

1953  actual 

1961  actual - 

1954  actual— 

1962  actual 

1955  actual 

1963  actual  . 

1956  actual 

1964  estimate 

1957  actual — - 

1965  estimate  _ 

1958  actual 
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Federal  aid  to  States,  territories,  and  possessions  through  the  appropriation  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind  together  with  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
for  each  year  (for  the  years  ending  June  80,  1963-65 ) 


Number  of  pupils,  1st 
Monday  in  January 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year 

Actual, 

1962 

Actual, 

1963 

Pro- 

jected, 

1964 

Actual,  1963 

Projected, 

1964 

Projected, 

1965 

Alabama 

315 

318 

325 

$13, 242. 69 

$13, 652. 16 

$14, 664. 41 

Alaska 

0) 

2 

2 

0) 

85. 86 

90.24 

Arizona 

138 

141 

144 

5, 801.  56 

6, 053. 32 

6, 497. 46 

Arkansas 

174 

161 

165 

7, 315.  03 

6, 911.95 

7, 445.  01 

California 

1,588 

1,681 

1,  720 

66,  759.  95 

72, 167.  57 

77, 608. 57 

Colorado-  __ _ . 

181 

185 

189 

7,  609. 30 

7, 942. 30 

8, 527. 92 

Connecticut 

384 

388 

397 

16, 143. 47 

16, 657. 36 

17, 913. 14 

Delaware 

49 

43 

44 

2, 059.  96 

1, 846.  05 

1,  985. 34 

Florida 

493 

507 

519 

20, 725.  85 

21,  766. 19 

23, 417.  94 

Georgia 

431 

442 

452 

18, 119. 36 

18, 975.  65 

20, 394. 81 

Hawaii 

68 

76 

78 

2, 858.  73 

3, 262.  78 

3,  519. 46 

Idaho 

27 

30 

31 

1, 135. 09 

1, 287.  94 

1, 398.  76 

Illinois 

723 

731 

748 

30, 395. 12 

31,382. 80 

33,  750.  70 

Indiana 

378 

363 

371 

15,891.23 

15,  584. 07 

16,  739. 99 

Iowa 

194 

221 

226 

8, 155.  82 

9, 487. 82 

10, 197. 41 

Kansas 

267 

295 

302 

11, 224.  76 

12, 664. 74 

13, 626. 62 

Kentucky  

201 

198 

203 

8,450. 09 

8, 500. 40 

9, 159. 62 

Louisiana  

277 

311 

318 

11,645.15 

13, 351. 64 

14, 348.  56 

Maine.  - 

50 

72. 

74 

2, 102. 02 

3,091.06 

3, 338. 97 

Maryland.  __  

385 

409 

418 

16, 185.  50 

17,558. 92 

18,860.69 

Massachusetts  

658 

662 

6'77 

27, 662.49 

28, 420. 54 

30, 547. 10 

Michigan  . - — 

714 

709 

725 

30, 016.  75 

30,  438.32 

32,  712. 92 

Minnesota 

313 

314 

321 

13, 158.  60 

13, 480.  44 

14, 483.93 

Mississippi  -- 

171 

176 

180 

7, 188.  89 

7, 555.91 

8, 121.  83 

Missouri  ------  - - - 

285 

285 

292 

11, 981. 48 

12, 235. 43 

13, 175.  41 

Montana..  - — - - - 

56 

51 

52 

2, 354. 26 

2, 189.  50 

2,346. 31 

Nebraska  - _ 

109 

106 

108 

4,  582. 39 

4,  550. 72 

4, 873. 10 

Nevada 

22 

24 

25 

924. 88 

1, 030. 35 

1,128.03 

New  Hampshire 

54 

57 

58 

2, 270. 18 

2, 447. 09 

2, 617.  03 

New  Jersey  - — 

653 

731 

748 

27, 452, 29 

31, 382.  80 

33,  750.  70 

New  Mexico..  - 

117 

120 

123 

4,  918.  72 

5, 151.  76 

5,  549.  92 

New  York 

1,629 

1,635 

1,673 

68, 483. 56 

70, 192.  73 

75, 487. 87 

North  Carolina 

551 

529 

541 

23, 164. 18 

22,  710.  68 

24, 410. 60 

North  Dakota  - . 

30 

36 

37 

1,261.21 

1,  545.  53 

1, 669. 49 

Ohio  . ---  --  --- 

827 

803 

822 

34,  767. 30 

34, 473. 86 

37, 089. 68 

Oklahoma..  - - 

127 

127 

130 

5,  339. 12 

5, 452.  28 

5, 865.  76 

Oregon 

219 

245 

251 

9, 206. 81 

10, 518. 18 

11,325.44 

Pennsylvania.  - 

1,205 

1,245 

1,262 

50, 658. 51 

52, 977. 26 

56,  943. 03 

Rhode  Island.  — — — 

93 

29 

94 

3, 909.  75 

3,  949. 68 

4, 241. 40 

South  Carolina - - - - 

194 

204 

209 

8, 155. 81 

8,  757.  99 

9,  430. 34 

South  Dakota  _ 

61 

66 

67 

2,  564. 47 

2, 833. 47 

3, 023. 12 

Tennessee  — — - 

317 

308 

315 

13, 326. 77 

13, 222. 85 

14, 213.20 

Texas... 

666 

692 

708 

27, 998. 80 

29,  708. 48 

31, 945. 85 

Utah.  . - - - 

80 

87 

89 

3, 363. 21 

3,  735.03 

4, 015.  79 

Vermont 

22 

18 

18 

924. 88 

772.  76 

812. 18 

Virginia.  - 

375 

429 

439 

15,765.08 

18, 417.  54 

19, 808. 23 

Washington 

312 

314 

321 

13, 116.  54 

13, 480. 44 

14, 483.  93 

West  Virginia.  - 

217 

253 

259 

9, 122.  72 

19,  861.63 

11, 686. 41 

Wisconsin - - - — 

277 

285 

292 

11, 645. 12 

12, 235843 

13. 175. 41 

Wyoming..  - - 

29 

30 

31 

1,  219. 16 

1,  287. 94 

1,398.76 

District  of  Columbia 

54 

50 

51 

2, 27  . 16 

2, 146. 57 

2, 301.18 

Puerto  Rico.  — 

80 

83 

85 

3, 363. 20 

3,  563. 30 

3,  835. 31 

Canal  Zone.  - ---  - - 

1 

1 

1 

42.03 

42. 93 

45. 12 

American  Samoa. 

C) 

(0 

(0 

G) 

G) 

G) 

Guam - 

0) 

0) 

(!) 

0) 

0) 

(!) 

Virgin  Islands 

C1) 

C) 

G) 

« 

(!) 

« 

Total 

16, 841 

17, 330 

17,  730 

708, 000.00 

744, 000.00 

800, 000.00 

i No  pupils  reported. 

Per  capita: 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1963  (based  on  registration  of  January  1962 * 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1964  (based  on  registration  of  January  1963) 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1965  (based  on  projected  registration  of  January  1964). 


42. 040259 
42.  931333 
45. 121263 
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FREEDMEN’S  HOSPITAL 


Salaries  and  Expenses 

WITNESSES 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE,  SUPERINTENDENT 
DR.  R.  PRANK  JONES,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  FREEDMEN’S  HOSPITAL 
HOUSTON  A.  BAKER,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL 

JAMES  P.  NEAL,  ACTING  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  OFFICER 
DR.  MYRON  D.  MILLER,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  HOSPITALS,  PHS 
LEO  JOEL,  CHIEF,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH,  DIVISION 
OF  HOSPITALS,  PHS 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Object  classification 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions -- 

3, 739 
536 

4, 144 
635 

4,203 

749 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation - 

573 

666 

661 

Total  personnel  compensation 

4,848 

287 

5,445 

315 

5, 613 
322 

12  Personnel  benefits . . . 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. . 

2 

2 

2 

22  Transportation  of  things - 

1 

1 

1 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

152 

156 

156 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

15 

15 

15 

25  Other  services 

63 

78 

78 

Services  of  other  agencies 

16 

16 

16 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

763 

739 

772 

31  Equipment  ..  

88 

78 

67 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

30 

Subtotal 

6, 266 

6, 845 
105 

7.042 

119 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

99 

Total  obligations  

6, 167 

6,740 

6,923 

Personnel  summary 

1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

869 

881 

886 

Eull-time  equivalent  of  other  positions  - - 

180 

205 

248 
1,070 
855 
232 
4.9 
$5, 477 
$4,429 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

925 

1,022 

850 

191 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

845 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

150 

Average  GS  grade  

5.0 

4.9 
$5, 483 
$4,429 

Average  GS  salary  ..  

$5, 330 
$4,350 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 


63 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Inpatient  services: 

(a)  General  hospital 

3, 677 
520 

3,865 

525 

3,951 

521 

(b)  Tuberculosis  hospital _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(c)  Full-pay  pavilion _ . 

181 

473 

478 

2.  Outpatient  services. 

528 

532 

534 

869 

3.  Training  program..  ______  _ _ _ . 

663 

768 

4.  Administration 

577 

577 

570 

Total  program  costs,  funded  A.. _ . 

6, 146 
21 

6,740 

6,923 

Change  in  selected  resources  2„  

Total  obligations _ 

6,167 

-2, 271 
13 

6,740 

-2,947 

87 

6,923 

-3,050 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  3_  . 
Unobligated  balance  lapsing  _ _ 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

3,909 

3,880 

3,873 

1 Includes  capital  outlay  as  follows:  1963,  $202,000;  1964,  $81,000;  1965,  $70,000. 

2 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows: 


1962 

1963  adjust- 
ments 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Stores  __  ____ 

83 

104 

104 

104 

Unpaid  undelivered  orders 

196 

-3 

193 

193 

193 

Total  selected  resources 

279 

-3 

297 

297 

297 

2 Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  derived  from  fees  charged  to  patients  (32D.C.  Code  318). 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  next  budget  we  will  consider  is  for  Freedmen’s 
Hospital  headed  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Burbridge. 

General  Statement 

Dr.  Burbridge.  We  have  a long  statement,  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  we 
will  file  for  the  record,  but  I have  a summary  statement  I would  like 
to  make  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  since  its 
inception  in  1865,  as  one  of  the  original  13  installations  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
Relief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,  has  been  a federally  operated  installation. 
During  this  period  of  almost  99  years,  it  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Department  of  Interior,  District  of  Columbia,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
immediate  supervision  of  the  hospital’s  activities  has  been  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  its  near  century  of  existence,  Freedmen’s  Hospital  has  rendered  extensive 
medical  services  to  a representative  portion  of  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  surrounding  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  its  patient  services,  research,  and  public 
health  functions,  the  hospital  conducts  a full  battery  of  educational  programs, 
including  medicine,  nursing,  X-ray  technology,  dietetics,  and  medical  social 
work. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  legislation  was  passed  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  Howard  University  for  which  it  has  always  served  as  the  major 
teaching  facility  of  the  medical  school.  Though  the  actual  transfer  of  Freed- 
men’s Hospital  to  Howard  University  has  not  been  effected,  much  closer  liaison 
has  already  been  established  with  the  university.  It  is  anticipated  that  under 
university  control  the  hospital  will  enter  the  next  phase  ini  its  growth  and  de- 
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velopment  and  make  an  even  greater  contribution  to  the  field  of  medical  care, 
education,  and  research. 

SOTJKCE  OF  FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  programs  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  made  possible  by- 
funds  received  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Federal  Government,  through  direct  appropriation. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  legal  jurisdictions  for  the 
care  of  their  indigent  patients. 

3.  Individuals,  through  direct  payment  or  through  third-party  plans. 

PROGRAM  FOR  1965 

The  1965  estimates  propose  an  appropriated  amount  of  $3,873,000,  which  is 
a decrease  of  $7,000  from  the  1964  appropriation.  This  is  the  second  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  hospital’s  request  has  been  less  than  the  prior  year.  The 
budget  anticipates,  however,  an  increase  in  obligational  authority  in  the  net 
amount  of  $183,000,  all  of  which  will  be  financed  by  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources.  The  additional  funds  will  be  used  in  the  following  manner : 

BUILT-IN  INCREASES 

In  1965  there  are  two  built-in  increases  totaling  $72,000.  Specifically,  these 
are  (1)  annualization  of  1964  costs  due  to  Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act,  $63,000;  and  (2)  annualization  of  1904  pay  increase  for  reimburs- 
able details,  $9,000. 

PROGRAM  INCREASE 

The  hospital  is  recommending  program  increases  in  the  amount  of  $154,000, 
made  up  of  the  following  items  : 

1.  Increased  staffing. — The  hospital  is  requesting  $22,000  for  five  additional 
nursing  positions  in  the  continuation  of  a program  begun  in  1961,  designed  to 
bring  nursing  service  staffing  in  the  general  hospital  inpatient  service  up  to  a 
level  recommended  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  5 positions  requested 
will  bring  the  staffing  to  within  6 positions  of  the  recommendation  of  104 
positions. 

2.  Expansion  of  teaching  programs.— The  amount  of  $107,000  is  being  requested 
for  the  expansion  of  teaching  programs  in  medicine,  nursing,  and  paramedical 
areas.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $59,000  for  12  medical  residents,  which  sum 
represents  the  funds  required  to  finance  the  third  and  final  phase  of  a 3-year 
program  to  increase  the  total  resident  training  program  to  36  positions. 

The  Freedmen’s  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  has  a potential  for  providing  edu- 
cational programs  for  a total  of  125  students  in  residence  at  one  time.  The 
requested  increase  will  bring  the  peak  enrollment  in  1965  to  109  and  bring  the 
hospital  closer  to  its  goal.  A net  amount  of  $12,000  is  therefore  being  requested 
in  these  estimates  to  provide  an  upward  adjustment  of  14.6  man-years  in  student 
nurse  enrollment  for  1965.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  also  being  requested  in  the  sup- 
ply account  for  subsistence  due  to  the  higher  enrollment. 

An  amount  of  $29,000  is  requested  in  this  category  to  provide  full  utilization  of 
trainee  positions  in  medical  technology,  nurse  anesthesiology,  occupational 
therapy,  and  hospital  administration. 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  requested  for  library  reference  books  for  use  by 
students  enrolled  in  educational  programs. 

3.  Other  increases.- — An  additional  amount  of  $25,000  is  being  requested  to 
bring  the  level  of  supplies  for  general  medical  and  surgical  cases  to  the  1963 
consumption  experience. 

DECREASES 

Decreases  in  the  amount  of  $43,000  offset  total  increases  of  $226,000  just  de- 
tailed, to  arrive  at  a net  increase  of  $183,000. 

CONCLUSION 

The  estimates  for  Freedmen’s  Hospital  represent  a reasonable  and  thought- 
ful expression  of  the  needs  of  the  hospital  for  the  ensuing  year.  Full  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  future  transfer  of  the  hospital  to  Howard  University  and 
none  of  the  projections  is  in  conflict  with  the  future  role  of  Freedmen’s  Hos- 
pital as  a university-owned  and  controlled  installation. 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
continuing  interest  it  has  shown  in  the  development  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Burbridge.  For  almost  a hundred  years,  Freedmen’s  Hospital 
has  been  a governmental  hospital.  In  a few  short  years  it  will  leave 
the  Federal  Service  and  come  under  the  control  of  Howard  University, 
as  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

This  we  regard  as  the  next  step  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  old  and  honored  institution  which  has  rendered  so  much  service 
to  the  national  community  in  the  care  of  patients  and  the  education 
of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel. 

In  developing  these  estimates  full  consideration  was  given  to  the 
forthcoming  transfer  and  none  of  the  projections  is  in  conflict  with  the 
future  role  of  the  hospital  as  a university-affiliated  institution. 

The  1965  estimates  propose:  One,  an  appropriated  amount  of 
$3,873,000  representing  a decrease  of  $7,000  from  the  1964  appropria- 
tion. 

And  two,  a net  increase  of  $183,000  in  obligational  authority  all  of 
which  will  be  financed  by  funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

The  requested  increase  in  total  available  funds  of  $183,000  is  made 
up  of  built-in  items  to  be  used  for  annualizing  in  1965  the  1964  pay 
increases  in  the  amount  of  $72,000 ; program  increase  of  $154,000  and 
offsetting  decreases  of  $43,000. 

The  program  increases  will  authorize,  if  approved : 

Five  new  positions  to  improve  staffing;  expansion  of  existing  edu- 
cational programs,  and  an  additional  amount  to  bring  the  level  of 
supplies  for  medical  and  surgical  cases  to  the  1963  consumption  ex- 
perience. 

In  closing  this  statement,  Mr.  Fogarty,  I would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  its  continuing  interest  in  F reedmen’s  Hospital. 

We  will  answer  any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  put. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Burbridge. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  total  budget  for  1964  is  $6,740,000  and  the  estimate  for  1965  is 
$6,923,000. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  An  increase  of  $183,000. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE  OF  1964  FUNDS 

What  occasioned  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  $87,000  for 
1964? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  The  unobligated  balance  in  1964? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $87,000. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  $87,000? 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  The  estimate  of  reimburse- 
ments for  1964  fiscal  year  was  adjusted  at  the  time  of  our  request 
for  apportionment,  as  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds 
for  operation  within  the  framework  of  total  available  amounts  with 
$87,000  in  excess.  The  $87,000  was  therefore  put  in  reserve  as  an 
amount  that  would  not  be  utilized  for  operating  the  hospital  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  experience  as  of  now  ? 
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Dr.  Burbridqe.  Our  experience  as  of  now  has  not  borne  this  out 
entirely.  We  are  hoping  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  we  will 
have  realized  the  total  amount  of  money  that  was  projected  for  reim- 
bursements. However,  at  the  present  time  we  are  running  somewhat 
behind  this  amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  have  any  problem  of  getting  those  funds 
released  if  you  could  make  a case  that  you  needed  them  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I do  not  know;  I do  not  think  so.  We  had  a very 
ambitious  reimbursement  program  this  year.  We  were  to  increase 
our  collections  from  all  sources  almost  $700,000  over  the  prior  year. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  a 50-bed  floor,  and  also  by 
the  institution  of  a new  rate  schedule  which  had  some  increases  in  it 
for  other  cases  in  the  general  hospital. 

We  had  hoped  we  would  achieve  this  amount  and  we  still  hope, 
sir,  that  we  will  achieve  it  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  running  a 
little  behind. 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  you  are  requesting  5 additional  permanent  posi- 
tions and  44  additional  man-years  of  temporary  employment.  Since 
you  do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  patient  load,  why  do  you  need 
increased  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Well,  on  the  five  positions  in  nursing  services,  this 
is 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  all  nurses? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  No,  sir;  these  are  nursing  assistants,  in  the  nursing 
department,  they  will  perform  nursing  duties  but  are  not  graduate 
nurses. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  what  the  five  positions  are  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Nursing  assistants  we  call  them.  This  is  a con- 
tinuation of  a phasing  program  which  started  back  in  1961.  We  got 
the  original  approval  from  the  Department,  and  also  tentatively  I 
might  add  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  phase  a number  of  nurse 
positions  that  it  was  believed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  on 
survey  that  would  be  required  to  bring  our  nursing  service  up  to  a 
point  where  we  would  be  able  to  do  a better  job  in  taking  care  of  our 
patients. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  these  five  positions  will  it  bring  you  up  to 
the  planned  level? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  No,  sir ; the  phasing  will  not  be  completed  with  these 
five. 

There  will  be  six  positions  remaining  of  the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  for  11  instead  of  5 then? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  We  did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  This  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  would  those  additional  six  positions 
amount  to  ? 

If  you  don’t  have  it  right  there  you  can  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I will  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  a little  more  background  on  this  program  of 
bringing  this  nursing  service  up  to  par,  whatever  the  survey  showed. 
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(The  requested  information  follows :) 

In  1961,  following  a survey  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  a phasing  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  improve  the  level  of  nursing  personnel  in  the  general 
hospital.  The  estimate  for  1965  includes  five  nursing  assistant  positions  at 
$22,000,  which  will  leave  a balance  of  two  head  nurses  and  four  nursing  assistant 
positions  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Gross  requirement 

Less  student  nurse  equivalent. 


Net  requirement. 
Staffing  1960 


To  be  phased. 
Obtained  in  1961-64- 


Balance 

Requested  in  this  estimate. 


Balance- 


Head  nurse 


Staff  nurse 


168 

-19 


149 

127 


Nursing 

assistant 


176 


176 

115 


Ward  clerk 


19 


The  cost  of  the  remaining  six  positions,  including  personnel  compensation  and 
personnel  benefits,  amounts  to  $29,000. 

STx^TUS  OF  PLANNING  FOR  NEW  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  the  plans  coming  along  for  the  new  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  I think  possibly  I had  better  let  Mr.  Kelly  speak  to 
this  question. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  basic  work  is  being  done  by  Howard  University 
and  you  may  want  to  talk  to  them  when  they  come  in. 

But  we  are  nearing  the  completion  of  the  space  requirements  and 
readiness  to  employ  an  architect.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  will  meet 
Howard  this  week  and  hopefully  sign  off  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
on  what  the  program  requirements  will  be. 

The  hospital  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  They  have  put  together 
a committee  of  their  faculty  to  identify  exactly  what  the  require- 
ments are  in  the  hospital.  They  have  employed  as  a consultant  the 
head  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  who  is  noted  as  a hospital  consult- 
ant in  space  and  requirements  planning,  and  have  developed  a detailed 
space  program  and  a program  of  requirements  for  what  we  hope  to 
be  an  outstanding  teaching  hospital  that  not  only  will  provide  for 
the  500  beds  called  for  by  the  Congress,  but  will  provide  for  a very 
substantial  out-patient  department  to  provide  clinical  teaching  to  its 
students. 

We  hope  to  then  proceed  to  the  employment  of  an  architect,  who 
will  have  to  relate  these  space  requirements  to  actual  building  design 
and  to  the  site. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  do  you  expect  the  hospital  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1968. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  done  a good  job,  too,  Dr.  Burbridge.  You 
have  been  coming  before  this  committee  for  many  years  now  and  I 
think  this  committee  has  always  supported  your  requests. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  positions  did  you  request  that  were  not 
allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  why  did  you  need  those 
jobs? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Fourteen  positions  were  disallowed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Six  of  these  were  part  of  the  original  phasing  pro- 
gram initiated  in  1961  to  improve  nursing  persomiel  in  the  general 
hospital  inpatient  service.  The  remaining  eight  positions  were  to 
improve  nursing  coverage  in  the  outpatient  department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


jtjstutcatiox  material 

(Following  is  the  justification  material  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee:) 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Freedmen’s  Hospital 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

A pprnpriat.irm 

$3, 880, 000 

2. 947. 000 
-87,000 

6.740. 000 

$3, 873, 000 
3,050, 000 

Reimbursements.  

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

Total 

6,923, 000 

Obligations  by  activities 


Description 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

General  hospital 

534 

72 
99 
71 
32 

73 

$3, 865, 000 

525. 000 

473. 000 

532. 000 

768. 000 

577.000 

539 

72 
99 
71 
32 

73 

$3, 951, 000 

521. 000 
478,  000 

534. 000 

869. 000 

570. 000 

+5 

+$86, 000 
-4,000 
+5, 000 
+2, 000 
+101,000 
-7,000 

Tuberculosis  hospital 

Pavilion 

Outpatient  services 

Training  program 

Administration 



Total  obligations.. 

881 

6,740,000 

886 

6, 923,000 

+5 

+183,000 

998 


Obligations  by  objects 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase"(+) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

881 

205 

1,022 

850 

191 

886 
249 
1, 070 

855 

232 

+5 

+44 

+48 

+5 

+41 

Full  time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  , 

Average  number  of  all  employees*.  _ _ _ ...... 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 
Permanent  positions,.  . 

Other  * . ....  . . 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$4, 144, 000 
635,  000 
666, 000 

$4, 203,  000 
749,  000 
661,  000 

wy 

+$59,  000 
+114, 000 
-5,000 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation.  

Total  personnel  compensation 

5, 445,  000 
315,  000 
2,000 
1, 000 
156,  000 

15. 000 

94. 000 
739, 009 

78. 000 

5,  613,  000 
322,  000 
2,  000 
1,000 
156, 000 
15,  000 
94,  000 
772,  000 
67,  000 

+168,  000 
+7,  000 

12  Personnel  benefits 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  ... 

22  Transportation  of  things..  

23  Rent,  communications  and  utilities ...  _ 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services  ... 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

+33, 000 
-11, 000 

31  Equipment  _ 

Subtotal  . . ... 

6,  845, 000 
-105,  000 

7, 042,  000 
-119,  000 

+197, 000 
-14,  000 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charge 

Total  obligations  hv  object  ...  __ 

6, 740, 000 

6, 923, 000 

+183,  000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $3,  880,  000 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing —87,  000 

1964  estimated  reimbursements +2,  947,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 6,  740,  000 


1965  appropriation  estimate 3,  873,  000 

1965  estimated  reimbursements 3,  050,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1965 6,  923,  000 


Total  change +183,  000 


INCREASES 

Mandatory : 

1.  Annualization  in  1965  of  1964  pay  increases  for  general 

schedule  employees 63,  000 

2.  Annualization  in  1965  of  1964  pay  increases  for  reimbursable 

details  (Howard  University) 9,000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 72, 000 


Program  Increases: 

To  improve  staffing  for  nursing  service  (5  positions) 22,  000 

Adjustment  of  student  nurse  enrollment  (14.6  man-years) 12,000 

Final  stage  of  medical  resident  phasing  program  (12  man- 

years) 59,000 

Additional  subsistence  requirement  due  to  higher  student  nurse 

enrollment 5,  000 

Full  utilization  of  existing  training  positions  (17  man-years) 29,  000 

To  improve  library  reference  books  for  student  trainees 2,  000 

To  bring  level  of  supplies  for  general  medical  and  surgical  cases 
to  1963  consumption  experience 25,  000 


Subtotal,  program  increases — 154,  000 


Gross  increases 226,  000 


999 


DECREASES 


Nonrecurring  cost  of  1 less  day’s  pay —18,  000 

Wage  board  increases  funded  last  9 y2  months  in  1964 —15,  000 

Keduction  in  equipment  purchases —10,  000 

Subtotal,  decreases —43,  000 

Total  net  change  requested 183,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Increased  pay  co&ts. — The  increase  of  $72,000  in  personal  services  is  to  finance 
the  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-793. 

To  improve  hospital  staffing. — An  increase  of  $22,000  for  five  positions  to  im- 
prove staffing  of  the  nursing  department. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  training  programs. — The  increase  of  $107,000 
will  provide  for  further  expansion  of  training  programs  in  medicine  and  nursing 
to  enable  the  Hospital  to  make  greater  use  of  its  resources  to  train  students  in 
these  scarce  categories. 

Adjustment  of  inventory  levels. — This  increase  of  $25,000  will  permit  the 
hospital  to  maintain  a minimum  acceptable  level  of  inventory  based  on  1963 
actual  consumption  rate. 


Salaries  and  expenses,  Freedmen’s  Hospital 


Budget  esti- 
mate to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appropria- 

tion 

1955  l ......  .... 

$2, 941, 000 

2,  980,  000 
2, 815,  200 
3, 147,  400 

3,  111,  500 
3, 190,  000 
3,  505,  000 
3,  736,  000 
3,  909, 000 
3,  880,  000 
3, 873, 000 

$2, 941, 000 
2, 980, 000 

2,  801,  400 
3, 115, 400 
3, 105,  000 
3, 190,  000 

3,  497,  600 
3,  736,  000 
3,  909,  000 
3,  880,  000 

$2, 941, 000 
2, 980, 000 

2,  801,  400 
3, 115,  400 
3, 105,  000 
3, 190,  000 
3, 497,  600 

3,  736,  000 
3, 909,  000 
3, 880,  000 

$2, 941, 000 
2, 980, 000 
2, 801, 400 
3, 115,  400 
3, 105,  000 
3, 190,  000 
3,  497,  600 
3,  736,  000 
3, 909,  000 
3,  880,  000 

1956 

1957_ 

1958  2 

1959. 

I960.. 

1961  3 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1 Includes  $61,000  received  by  transfer  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,”  to  cover  cost  of  pay  bill. 

2 Includes  $115,400  received  by  transfer  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,”  to  cover  cost  of  pay  bill. 

3 Includes  $227,000  to  cover  cost  of  pay  bill,  Public  Law  86-568. 


INTRODUCTION 

Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  affiliated  with  Howard  University  as  the  teaching 
hospital  for  the  university’s  medical  school.  The  hospital  trains  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  professional  and  technical  personnel. 

The  hospital  is  financed  by  direct  appropriation  and  income  from  patients. 
The  hospital  proposes  no  change  in  patient  loads  for  1965.  The  following  is 
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a breakdown  of  the  actual  and  estimated  daily  average  patient  loads,  exclusive 
of  newborns,  for  1963, 1964  and  1965  : 


Daily  average  patient  load 

Patient  days 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Inpatient  services: 

General  hospital: 

Full  pay 

213.9 

214 

214 

78, 073 

78,324 

78, 110 

Part  pay 

4.4 

5 

5 

1,603 

1,830 

1,825 

District  of  Columbia  certified 

36.5 

37 

37 

13,316 

13, 542 

13, 505 

State  certified  

1.3 

1 

1 

457 

366 

365 

District  of  Columbia  free  

23.6 

22 

22 

8, 615 

8, 052 

8,030 

Other  free..  

3.5 

4 

4 

1,306 

1,464 

1,460 

Total 

283.2 

283 

283 

103,370 

103, 578 

103, 295 

Tuberculosis  hospital: 

Full  pay  (chronic  chest). .. 

26.2 

26 

26 

9, 564 

9, 516 

9,490 

Part  pay  

1.8 

2 

2 

645 

732 

730 

District  of  Columbia  certified 

1.7 

2 

2 

621 

732 

730 

District  of  Columbia  free 

14.4 

14 

14 

5, 268 

5, 124 

5,110 

Other  free... 

3.5 

4 

4 

1,262 

1,464 

1,460 

Total 

47.6 

48 

48 

17, 360 

17, 568 

17, 520 

Full  pay  pavilion 

11.5 

42 

42 

4, 138 

15,372 

15,330 

N umber  o f visits 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Outpatient  services: 

Pay  individuals  

32,467 

32,  500 

32,  500 

District  of  Columbia  certified 

19, 738 

20, 000 

20, 000 

State  certified  

148 

150 

150 

Free  District  of  Columbia  and  United 

States 

48,  564 

48,350 

48,350 

Total 

100, 917 

101, 000 

101, 000 

The  following  table  is  a statement  of  the  actual  reimbursements  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  estimates  for  1964  and  1965. 

Analysis  of  reimbursements 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Pay  patients  

$1, 700, 000 
553, 000 
18, 000 

$2,375, 000 
554, 000 
18, 000 

$2, 478, 000 
554, 000 
18, 000 

District  of  Columbia 

Other  jnrisdi e.ti nns 

Total 

2, 271, 000 

2, 947, 000 

3, 050, 000 
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Inpatient  services:  General  hospital 


Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Change,  increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  - 

534 

54 

$2, 705, 000 
355,000 

539 

54 

$2, 743, 000 
362, 000 

+5 

+$38,ooa 

+7,000 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation - 

Personnel  benefits  _ _ 

588 

3,  060,  000 
194,  000 
617, 000 
-6, 000 

593 

3, 105, 000 
200,  000 
652, 000 
-6, 000 

+5 

+45,000 
+6, 000 
+35,000 

Other  expenses  

De.dnet  qjjarters  and  snhsistenee 

Total _ 

3,865,000 

3, 951, 000 

+86,000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purposes  of  this  activity  are  to  render  safe  medical  care  for  the  sick 
and  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  training  of  medical,  nursing,  and  other 
technical  personnel  in  modern  practices  of  professional  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured.  This  activity  consists  of  a hospital  having  320  general  beds  and  50  bas- 
sinets. The  estimated  patient  loads  for  1964  and  1965  have  been  projected  as 
follows : 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Change 
increase  (+) 
or 

decrease 

(-) 

Patient  days: 

Adults.  

103, 370 

103, 578. 

103,295 

-283 

Newborn 

15, 146 

15, 006 

14, 965 

-41 

Daily  average  patient  load: 

Adults  — 

283.2 

283 

283 

0 

Newborn 

41.5 

41 

41 

0 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  $51,000 
The  increase  of  $51,000  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  is  composed 
of  the  following  items : 


Personnel 

compensation 

Personnel 

benefits 

Total 

Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (hospital  staff)  „ 
Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (reimbursable  details)-- 
Additional  employment  

$37, 000 
7,000 
20, 000 
-10. 000 
-9, 000 

$4, 000 
2, 000 

$41, 000 
7, 000 
22, 000 
-10, 000 
-9, 000 

1 less  dav 

Elimination  of  1964  wage  board  increases—  . 

Total 

45,000 

6,000 

51, 000 

Annualization  of  phase  II,  Pay  Act.— This  item,  $48,000,  covers  the  annuali- 
zation of  the  second  phase  of  the  General  Services  Pay  Act  for  both  Freedmen’s 
and  Howard  University  ( reimbursable  details ) personnel. 

Phasing  of  nursing  service  staffing.— In  1961  a program  was  initiated  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  nursing  service  personnel.  This  estimate  includes  provision 
of  five  positions  in  connection  with  this  program. 

Pay  above  52-week  base.— The  sum  of  $10,000  is  being  deducted  to  reflect  the 
261  days  in  1965  as  against  262  in  1964. 

Elimination  of  anticipated  1964  wage  board  increases. — The  decrease  of  $9,000 
wage  board  employees  is  due  to  the  policy  of  not  including  in  the  estimates  for 
1965  the  anticipated  wage  board  increases  carried  in  the  1964  base.  The  inclu- 
sion of  this  item  in  the  1964  estimates  was  based  on  experiences  of  prior  years. 
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Supplies  and  materials , -\-$28,000 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  increase  of  $28,000  being  requested  for  sup- 
plies and  materials  under  this  activity. 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Subsistence 

$137, 154 
294, 524 
54, 647 

$141,660 
308, 844 
63, 916 

+$4, 506 
+14,320 
+9, 269 

2.  Medical  and  surgical 

3.  All  other 

Total 

486, 325 
486, 000 

514, 420 
514, 000 

+28,095 
+28, 000 

Hounded 

1.  Subsistence. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  subsistence  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1965 : 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Purchased  food  

$142, 340 

$137, 154 

$141,660 

Food  issues: 

Patients  __  _ _ __  __  _ 

$102,832 
20,  011 

$103, 578 
33, 576 

$103, 295 
38,365 

Employees.  _ _ 

Total  _ _ _ _ 

$122,843 

$137, 154 

$141, 660 

Number  of  rations: 
Patients 

103, 034 
20, 051 

103, 578 
33, 576 

103,295 

38,365 

Emplovees 

Total  _ _ _ 

123, 085 
$0. 998 

137, 154 
$1.00 

141,660 

$1.00 

Average  ration  cost 

The  increase  of  $4,506  is  occasioned  by  the  additional  student  nurses  that  will 
be  furnished  subsistence  in  1965,  $4,789,  offset  by  $283  for  the  1 day  less  occur- 
ring in  1965. 

2.  Medical  and  Surgical. — Projections  in  1965  have  been  based  on  the  actual 
consumption  experience  of  1963. 

3.  All  Other  Supplies. — Included  in  this  category  of  supply  are  such  items  as 
soap  powders,  electric  bulbs,  cleaning  compounds,  dishes,  etc.  Projections  for 
1965  have  been  developed  at  the  unit  cost  experience  of  1963. 

Equipment , -{-$7,000 

The  amount  of  $36,000  enables  the  hospital  to  purchase  new  and  replacement 
items  of  equipment  that  are  essential  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  daily  func- 
tions of  this  activity,  such  as  medicine  cabinets,  incubators,  wheel  chairs,  mat- 
tresses, etc. 

Inpatient  services , tuberculosis  hospital 


Estimate,  1964 


Estimate,  1965 


Change,  increase 
(+)  or  decrease  (— ) 


Posi- 

tions 


Amount 


Posi- 

tions 


Amount 


Posi- 

tions 


Amount 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Other  personnel  compensation. 


72 


$369, 000 
38,000 


72 

6 


$368,000 

38,000 


-$1,000 


Total  personnel  compensation. 

Personnel  benefits 

Other  expenses 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence 


78 


407, 000 

27.000 

93.000 

-2, 000 


78 


406,000 

27.000 

90.000 

-2, 000 


-1,000 

-§'666 


Total. 


525,000 


521,000 


-4,000 


ll 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Funds  under  this  activity  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  67 
beds  for  chronic  chest  diseases.  The  estimated  patient  loads  for  1964  and  1965 
are : 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Change,  in- 
crease (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Patient  days  . 

17, 360 
47 

17,568 

48 

17,520 

48 

-48 

"Paily  avprage.  patient  load  

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  — $1,000 

The  net  decrease  of  $1,000  in  personnel  compensation  is  occasioned  by  manda- 
tory costs  which  are  completely  offset  by  nonrecurring  items  as  follows : 


Annualization  of  1964  pay  increases -f$4,  000 

Pay  in  excess  of  52-week  base — 1,  000 

Elimination  of  1964  anticipated  wage  board  increases — 4,  000 


Total — 1,000 


Supplies  and  materials,  $54,000 

The  $54,000  being  requested  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials  is  to 
be  distributed  in  the  following  categories  : 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1.  Subsistence 

$19, 491 
24,284 
9,  962 

$19, 437 
24,  284 
9, 962 

— $54 

9 Med iral  and  surgical 

S A 11  either  _ _ _ . . 

Total  

53,737 

54,000 

53,  683 
54,000 

-54 

Rounded , 

1.  Subsistence. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  subsistence  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1965 : 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Purchased  fond 

$23,  096 

$19, 491 

$19, 437 

Food  issues: 
Patients 

$18,  985 
$988 

$18,  622 
$869 

$18,  571 
$866 

Employees  . __  

Total 

$19, 973 

$19, 491 

$19,  437 

Number  of  rations: 
Patients __ 

17,321 

902 

17,  568 
820 

17,520 

817 

Employees  ......... 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ _ __  _ 

18, 223 

18,388 

18, 337 

Average  ration  cost  . 

$1,096 

$1.06 

$1.06 

2.  Medical  and  surgical. — Estimates  for  1965  have  been  projected  on  the  basis 
of  $505.91  per  patient  year. 

3.  All  other  supplies. — An  average  consumption  rate  of  $207.55  per  patient 
year  was  used  in  developing  requirements  for  all  other  supplies. 

Equipment,  — $3,000 

The  sum  of  $6,000  is  being  requested  in  1965  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
which  represents  a decrease  of  $3,000  from  1964. 
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Inpatient  services:  Full  pay  pavilion 


Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Change,  increase 
(+)  or  decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions.  . .... 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation 

Personnel  benefits 

99 

5 

$326, 000 
31,000 

99 

5 

$330. 000 
31,000 

+$4, 000 

104 

357, 000 

24. 000 

92. 000 

104 

361, 000 

24. 000 

93. 000 

+4, 000 

Other  expenses 

+1,000 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence 

Total 

473, 000 

478, 000 

+5, 000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  full-pay  pavilion  for  general  medical  and  surgical  patients  received  its 
first  patient  on  February  18,  1963.  This  unit  is  now  running  at  full  capacity.  It 
has  been  necessary,  however,  to  reduce  the  full-year  estimates  of  the  daily 
average  patient  load  from  47  to  42  inasmuch  as  the  hospital  can  only  accom- 
modate that  number  from  the  available  bed  capacity  of  50. 

The  estimates  for  1964  and  1965  for  the  usage  of  supplies,  other  than  for 
subsistence,  have  been  developed  on  the  experience  in  the  general  hospital, 
inasmuch  as  a reliable  experience  for  the  full-pay  pavilion  has  not  been  developed. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  patient  loads  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 : 


Actual,  1963 

Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Change, 
increase  (+) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

Patient-days.  . 

4, 138 
11.5 

15, 372 
42 

15,330 

42 

-42 

Daily  average  census _ 

Personnel  compensation,  $4,000 

The  increase  of  $4,000  in  this  activity  for  personnel  compensation  is  due  to  the 
following  mandatory  and  nonrecurring  items  : 


Annualization  of  2d  phase  of  pay  increase $5,  000 

One  less  day  for  pay  in  excess  of  52- week  base —1,  000 

Total  change 4,  000 


Supplies  and  materials,  -{-$$,000 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  increase  of  $3,000  being  requested  for  sup- 
plies and  materials  under  this  activity : 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

1 Subsistence 

$16, 294 

$16, 250 
46, 121 
9, 485 

— $44 
+1,  796 
+1,375 

2.  Medical  and  surgical ..  

44, 325 
8,110 

3.  Allo.ther.. . . 

Total 

68,  729 
69, 000 

71, 856 
72,000 

+3, 127 
+3, 000 

Rounded. 
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1.  Subsistence. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  subsistence  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1965 : 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Purchased  food 

$5, 646 

$16,  294 

$16, 250 

Pood  issues: 

Patients 

4,732 

77 

16,294 

16, 250 

Wm  plnyp.es  _ 

Tntal  . _ : 

4,809 

16,294 

16, 250 

Number  of  rations: 

Patients 

4,318 

70 

15,372 

15, 330 

F.mpl  nyp.p.s  _ _ 

Total  _ __  _ 

4, 388 
1. 096 

15, 372 
1,06 

15,330 
1. 06 

Average  ration  cost . 

2.  Medical  and  surgical. — The  estimates  for  1965  have  been  projected  on  the 
basis  of  actual  consumption  of  this  type  of  supply  in  the  general  hospital.  The 
usage  experience  in  the  pavilion  for  1963  was  not  applied  since  the  cost  records 
indicated  total  issues  to  this  unit  which  included  the  establishment  of  cupboard 
inventories  in  the  various  units.  For  this  reason  the  issue  experience  was  higher 
than  a normal  rate  of  consumption  for  patient  care.  The  actual  experience  in 
the  general  hospital  for  1963  was  again  used  in  developing  estimates  for  supplies. 

3.  All  other  supplies. — As  in  the  case  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  the 
unit  cost  for  the  general  hospital  was  used  in  developing  estimates  for  1965. 


Outpatient  services 


Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Change,  increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions -- 

Other  personnel  compensation _. 

Total,  personnel  compensation 

Personnel  benefits _ 

71 

6 

$344,000 
46, 000 

71 

6 

$345,000 
47, 000 

■+£ 

o o 
o o 
o o 

77 

390. 000 
26, 000 

116.000 

77 

392.000 
26,000 

116.000 

+2,000 

Other  expenses . 

Total ... 

532, 000 

534, 000 

+2,000 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  -f-  $2,000 

The  increase  of  $2,000  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  is  composed  of 
the  following  items : 


Personnel 

compensa- 

tion 

Personnel 

benefits 

Total 

Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (hospital  staff) 

Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (reimbursable  details) 

Additional  employment 

$4,000 

1,000 

$4,000 

1,000 

1 less  day _ ...  

O O 
O O 
O O 

r-H  o? 
1 1 

-1,000 

-2,000 

Elimination  of  1964  Wage  Board  increases 

Total  _ _ 

+2, 000 

+2,000 

Annualization  of  phase  II,  pay  act. — This  item,  $5,000,  covers  the  annvaliza- 
tion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  general  schedule  pay  act  for  both  Freedmen’s  and 
Howard  University’s  ( reimbursable  details ) personnel. 

Elimination  of  anticipated  196.'f  wage  board  increases. — The  decrease  of  $2,000 
for  wage  board  increases  is  due  to  the  policy  of  not  carrying  forward  into  the 
budget  year  anticipated  wage  board  increases  expected  to  occur  in  the  current 
year. 
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Supplies  and  materials 

In  1963  the  actual  usage  experience  for  supplies  and  materials  was  as  follows : 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 1 $0.  918 

All  other  supplies . 080 

1 Per  patient  visit. 

Estimates  for  1965  have  been  developed  on  the  above  stated  usage  experience 
and  a patient  load  of  101,000  visits. 

Equipment 

The  request  of  $6,000  will  permit  the  hospital  to  purchase  certain  pieces  of 
equipment  necessary  for  the  daily  operation  of  the  clinics  and  emergency  rooms. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  activities,  equipment  purchases  are  being  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Training  program 


Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Change  increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions. 

32 

205 

$174, 000 
635, 000 

32 

249 

$173, 000 
749, 000 

-$1, 000 
+114, 000 

Other  than  permanent 

+44 

Total  personnel  compensation 

Personnel  benefits 

237- 

809, 000 

15. 000 

41. 000 
-97, 000 

281 

922,000 

15. 000 

43. 000 
-111,000 

+44 

+113,000 

Other  expenses 

+2,000 
-14, 000 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence... 

Total 

768, 000 

869, 000 

+101,000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  training  program  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Howard  University  School  of  Medicine.  It  consists  of  training  pro- 
grams for  medical  and  dental  interns  and  residents,  student  nurses,  dietetic 
interns,  pharmaceutical  interns,  X-ray  technicians,  and  nurse  anesthetists. 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  $113,000 

Personnel  under  this  activity  are  classified  in  two  categories,  namely,  regular 
permanent  employees  and  trainees.  Permanent  employees  consist  of  persons  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  training,  administration,  and  welfare  of  student  employees. 


Annualization  of  1964  pay  increases — $2,  000 

Additional  student  nurse  enrollment,  14.6  man-years 26,  000 

Additional  medical  resident  enrollment,  12  man-years 59,  000 

Full  utilization  of  existing  training  positions,  17  man-years 29,  000 

1 less  day —3, 000 


Total 113,  000 
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Trainees. — The  following  is  a breakdown  of  the  increase  of  $114,000  being  re- 
quested for  trainees : 


Student  nurses : 

Increase,  1.3  man-years,  lst-year  students +$2,  210 

Increase,  0.8  man-years,  2d-year  students +1,  280 

Increase,  12.5  man-years,  3d-year  students +22,  500 


Increase,  14.6  man-years +25,  990 


Medical  residents : 

Increase,  3 man-years,  1st  year +13,  200 

Increase,  4 man-years,  2d  year +19,  200 

Increase,  4 man-years,  3d  year +20,  800 

Increase,  1 man-year,  4th  year +5,  700 


Increase,  12  man-years +58,  900 


Full  utilization  of  other  trainee  positions  : 

Hospital  administrative  intern,  1 man-year +2,  200 

Occupational  therapy  intern,  1 man-year +1,  992 

Nurse  anesthetist,  3 man-years +6,  000 

Medical  technician,  12  man-years +19,  200 


Increase,  17  man-years +29,  392 


Total +114,282 

Rounded +114,  000 


The  increase  of  $26,000  for  student  nurses  is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the 
progression  of  the  present  enrollment  of  junior  students  to  their  senior  years  in 
1965  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  their  stipend  at  that  level.  A class  of 
45  freshmen  students  has  been  set  for  fiscal  year  1965  which  represent  an  increase 
of  2 students  over  the  entering  class  of  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  increase  of  $59,000  for  medical  residents  represents  the  third,  and  final 
phase  of  the  program  to  increase  the  total  resident  training  program  by  36 
positions. 

Due  to  delays  in  recruitment  of  student  trainees  and  approval  of  certain  train- 
ing programs,  the  hospital  was  unable  to  fill  all  of  its  trainee  positions  in  1964. 
Request  is  being  made  for  the  restoration  of  these  funds  in  1965  in  order  to 
recruit  and  provide  training  for  these  essential  medical  personnel. 

Supplies  and  materials,  -\-$2,000 

In  order  to  maintain  the  various  accreditations  of  the  hospital’s  training  pro- 
grams a suitable  library  of  reference  books  must  be  maintained.  This  increase 
of  $2,000  is  needed  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  student  employees. 


Administration 


Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Change  increase  (-j-) 
or  decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  _ .. 

73 

1 

$409, 000 
13, 000 

73 

1 

$413, 000 
14, 000 

+$4, 000 
+1,000 

Other  personnel  compensation... 

Total  personnel  compensation. 

Personnel  benefits 

74 

422. 000 
29,000 

126.000 

74 

427. 000 
30,000 

113.000 

+5, 000 
+1,000 
-13,000 

Other  expenses 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

Total  . _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

677,000 

670, 000 

-7,000 

30—012— 64— pt.  1 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Funds  under  this  activity  provide  for  personnel  of  an  administrative  nature, 
i.e.,  budget,  personnel,  communications,  etc.,  and  other  overhead  costs  related 
to  the  operation  of  these  activities.  The  entire  cost  of  such  items  as  official  travel, 
transportation,  communications,  printing  and  reproduction,  and  stationery  sup- 
plies have  been  included  under  this  activity  because  of  the  difficulty  in  distributing 
these  costs  by  projects. 

.Personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  $6,000 

The  increase  of  $6,000  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  is  composed  of 
the  following  items : 


Personnel 

compensation 

Personnel 

benefits 

Total 

Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (hospital  staff)  

Annualization  of  1964  pay  increase  (reimbursable  detail). . ___ 
1 less  day 

$6, 000 
1,000 
-2, 000 

$1,000 

$7,000 

1,000 

-2,000 

Total.. : 

5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

The  increase  of  $6,000  in  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  is  due  to  the 
mandatory  increases  for  annualizing  the  second  phase  of  the  pay  bill,  partially 
offset  by  the  reduction  of  1 day  in  pay  above  the  52- week  base. 

Equipment,  —$13,000 

The  sum  of  $8,000  is  being  requested  to  purchase  replacement  items  of  equip- 
ment such  as  typewriters,  calculators,  and  other  equipment  used  by  personnel 
in  the  administrative  activity. 


A ew  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual  salary 

•General  hospital: 

Head  nurses  (2)  

GS-7 

$11, 606 
11,670 

23, 276 

Nursing  assistant  (3)  

GS-3 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (5)  
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GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

WITNESSES 

DR.  LEONARD  M.  ELSTAD,  PRESIDENT 

DR.  GEORGE  DETMOLD,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

SIDNEY  B.  COHEN,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

james  f.  kelly,  department  budget  officer 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent'positions  _ - . _ 

1,367 

1,605 

63 

1, 830 
65 

Positions  other  than  permanent - 

88 

Other  personnel  compensation - 

5 

7 

10 

Total  personnel  compensation - 

1,460 

1,676 

139 

1,904 

12  Personnel  benefits  _ . - 

137 

156 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . _ _ 

8 

11 

13 

■22  Transportation  of  things 

1 

3 

3 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities - 

55 

56 

79 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

2 

1 

1 

25  Other  services.  . _ 

199 

454 

390 

■26  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

267 

220 

258 

51  Equipment : 

100 

91 

83 

Subtotal  . 

2,228 

17 

2,650 

2,886 

16 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

15 

Total  obligations . . 

2,211 

2,635 

2,870 

Personnel  summary 


NON-FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions _ 

244 

236 

256 

Pull-time  equivalent  of  other  positions  

14 

9 

9 

Average  number  of  all  employees  . 

231 

239 

261 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

223 

236 

256 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year.  

0 

0 

0 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions  

$6, 287 

$6, 971 

$7,270 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration  _ . 

157 

186 

242 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research: 

(a)  Gallaudet  College.  _ . ...  

999 

1,128 

1,312 

(b)  Kendall  School 

166 

185 

190 

3.  General  library.  . . . 

94 

97 

106 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant  . _ 

416 

518 

535 

5.  Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational  expense 

380 

420 

484 

6.  Special  study  of  education  of  the  deaf 

100 

Total  obligations 

2,211 

2,635 

2,870 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  !. 

-732 

-813 

-944 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation).  ... 

1,479 

1,822 

1,926 

1 Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  from  tuition  in  part  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  31,  sec.  1008,  and  other  tuition  fees. 
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Construction 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

3 

16 

2 

25  Other  services 

131 

239 

150 

26  Supplies  and  materials.  _ 

2 

31  Equipment 

46 

50 

380 

32  Lands  and  structures 

148 

3,212 

496 

Total  obligations 

328 

3, 516 

1,029 

Program  and  financing 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Design,  supervision,  etc 

115 

192 

213 

2.  Construction 

138 

3, 108 
216 

813 

3.  Major  repair  and  preservation  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

75 

3 

Total  obligations 

328 

3,516 

-1,259 

662 

1,029 

-662 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

-522 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

1,259 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation).  _ _ 

1,065 

2, 919 

367 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Elstad,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  I have  a summary,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Dr.  Elstad.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  present  and  justify  the  budget  estimates 
for  Gallaudet  College,  outlining  the  financial  needs  of  the  college  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

To  conserve  the  time  of  the  committee,  I should  like  with  your  per- 
mission, to  file  my  detailed  statement  for  the  record,  and  present  the 
highlights  of  our  programs  with  relation  to  the  funds  we  respectfully 
request  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Gallaudet  College,  founded  in  1864  to  provide  a facility  where 
qualified  deaf  students  could  receive  a liberal  higher  education  and  the 
award  of  an  appropriate  degree  recognizing  the  successful  completion 
of  a college  education,  reaches  a milestone  in  its  history  on  April 
8,  1964,  when  it  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary.  Before  proceeding, 
may  I assert  that  without  the  support  it  has  received  from  the  F ederal 
Government  throughout  these  many  years,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Gal- 
laudet College  could  have  attained  the  stature  it  now  enjoys  and 
shares  with  the  many  deaf  persons  who  have,  and  certainly  will  con- 
tinue, to  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  college. 
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We  believe  it  proper  to  suggest  that  Gallaudet  College  meets  a 
national  need  in  providing  a facility  for  the  higher  education  of  quali- 
fied deaf  students,  otherwise  unattainable. 

Concomitantly,  it  is  a tribute  to  the  Federal  Government  which 
furnishes  most  of  the  college’s  financial  support,  that  insofar  as  we 
know  at  no  time  have  the  executive  or  legislative  branches,  directly  or 
indirectly,  exercised  any  control  over  the  educational  policies  and 
administration  of  the  college. 

We  are  a relatively  small  but  growing  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  including  a preparatory  department ; graduate  department  of 
education;  small  facilities  for  preschool  and  primary  and  secondary 
education ; counseling  and  tutorial  services  and  expanding  activities  in 
research. 

Accreditation  was  achieved  in  1957,  and  recently  independent 
groups  of  outstanding  educators  have  reviewed  and  commended  the 
educational  policies  and  programs  of  the  college. 

This  has  done  much  to  negate  the  criticisms  of  college  policies 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  outside  critics  during  last 
year’s  budget  hearings. 

Moreover,  the  college  board  of  directors,  administration,  and  fac- 
ulty are  gratified  that  Congress  has  provided  resources  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a 
study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  including 
Gallaudet  College. 

Congressional  support  of  the  college  is  marked  by  a fivefold  in- 
crease m operating  expenses,  and  the  investment  of  almost  $15  million 
in  capital  funds  for  modernization  and  expansion  of  facilities  in  the 
past  10  years. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  19  65 

For  fiscal  year  1965  the  budget  request  in  the  aggregate  totals  $2,- 
293,000  which  is  $2,448,000  less  than  appropriated  to  the  college  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964:. 

However,  specific  increases  for  1965  are  being  requested  in  our  oper- 
ating expense  budget — and  several  new  projects  for  planning,  renova- 
tion, and  repair  are  contained  in  the  construction  estimates. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  1965  salaries  and  expense  budget  proposes  a net  increase  of 
$335,000  and  a gross  increase  (after  adjustment  for  nonrecurring 
items)  of  close  to  $385,000  over  that  provided  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

About  60  percent  of  the  increase  is  requested  to  be  financed  from 
direct  Federal  appropriations,  and  40  percent  to  be  derived  from  in- 
creased reimbursements  due  to  enlarged  enrolhnent  and  tuition  rate 
increases  for  children  attending  the  Kendall  School.  The  increase  of 
$385,000  in  the  total  college  program  for  operating  expenses  in  fiscal 
year  1965  is  allocated  to  these  general  purposes : 

Almost  $92,000  is  needed,  first  to  cover  salary  increases  resulting 
from  legislative  changes  in  pay  scales  for  administrative  employees 
and  regular  annual  salary  increments  for  faculty  and  nonfaculty ; and 
second,  to  provide  part-year  funds  for  utilities  and  related  costs  con- 
nected with  the  opening  and  occupancy  of  four  new  buildings  to  be 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
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Approximately  $293,000  is  required  for  20  faculty  and  staff  posi- 
tions connected  largely  with  expanding  instruction  and  research,  plan- 
ning, public  relations,  health  services,  and  strengthening  of  manage- 
ment to  meet  the  16-percent  increase  in  enrollment  in  1965. 

This  latter  sum  requested  will  also  provide  for  added  auxiliary 
costs  connected  with  food  service,  maintenance  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment,  and  the  extension  of  our  computer  facilities. 

The  detailed  components  of  the  foregoing  summarized  increases  are 
set  forth  in  the  prepared  statement  for  the  record  and  accompanying 
budget  justifications. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  program  to  replace  aging  buildings  and  provide  modern  facili- 
ties on  the  campus  was  initiated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1956. 

The  estimates  for  1964  and  1965  provide  for  a continuance  of  this 
support  to  meet  current  needs  and  afford  adequate  facilities  for  the 
expansion  of  the  college  to  meet  a steadily  increasing  enrollment  ap- 
proximating 15  percent  per  year. 

Our  request  in  this  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1965  totaling  $367,- 
000  is  designed  to  provide,  first,  $64,000  for  planning  connected  with 
installation  of  outside  utilities  and  services  and  for  the  development 
of  necessary  cost  estimates  and  drawings  for  the  construction  of  apart- 
ments on  the  campus  to  house  some  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
second,  $303,000  for  the  replacement  of  the  badly  deteriorated  fence 
surrounding  the  campus  and  to  air  condition  the  library  and  student 
union  buildings  utilized  by  the  increasing  enrollment  in  our  summer 
sessions. 

Gallaudet  College  is  experiencing  greater  recognition  with  each 
passing  year.  The  International  Congress  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  with  over  2,000  participants  at  the  college  last  year;  the  100th 
anniversary  and  the  alumni  reunion  this  year;  and  the  International 
Olympic  Games  in  1965  are  stimulating  interest  in  the  programs  and 
progress  of  the  college  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  it  bears  repeating  time  and  again  that  all  of  us  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Gallaudet  College — directors,  admin- 
istration, faculty  and  staff,  and  the  student  body,  warmly  appreciate 
the  continuing  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Congress  in  providing  the 
resources  needed  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  improve  Gallaudet  as 
the  world’s  only  accredited  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
deaf. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

We  shall  place  your  detailed  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  pleased  for  having  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  the  estimates  for  financial  needs  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  also  to  highlight  some  of  the  purposes,  problems, 
and  accomplishments  of  Gallaudet  College,  the  world’s  only  institution  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 

PURPOSE 

Gallaudet  College  was  founded  in  1864  to  provide  a liberal  higher  education  for 
deaf  persons  who  need  special  facilities  to  compensate  for  loss  of  hearing.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  afford  its  students  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development  that  can  be  acquired  through  a study  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  The  college  intends  to  produce  men  and  women  who  have  the 
power  of  sound  independent  judgment,  and  who  are  well  informed  about  the 
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world  around  them,  about  their  civilization  and  its  achievements,  and  about 
themselves  as  human  beings.  This  purpose  is  served  most  strongly  through  re- 
quired courses  in  general  education,  though  it  is  intended  to  pervade  all  the  work 
of  the  college. 

In  addition  to  general  studies,  the  students  are  encouraged  to  concentrate  in 
a field  that  is  consonant  with  his  ( or  her ) interest  and  that  may  lead  either  to  a 
career  or  to  a graduate  school.  As  a secondary  purpose,  then,  Gallaudet  seeks  the 
occupational  welfare  of  its  students  but  it  maintains  that  this  purpose  is  best 
served  by  training  a mind  and  a character  that  will  succeed  in  a variety  of 
careers. 

STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Gallaudet  is  a small  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  offers  the  courses 
of  study  common  to  such  institutions.  In  addition,  it  operates  a preparatory 
department  for  many  of  its  new  students  which  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
high  school  education  and  studies  in  their  home  States  and  the  academic  require- 
ments and  new  educational  environment  involved  in  entering  the  freshman  class 
in  the  college.  The  college  also  has  a graduate  department  of  education  estab- 
blished  in  1891  which  supplies  teachers  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  Affiliated 
with  the  college  is  the  Kendall  School  for  the  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion of  deaf  children  chiefly  from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  the  District 
reimburses  the  college  for  educational  costs.  Also,  deaf  children  of  nursery 
school  age  are  given  preschool  education  in  the  college’s  hearing  and  speech 
center  which  is  expanding  its  facilities  and  services. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  operates  three  research  offices : Institutional,  linguistics,  and 
psychological.  The  counseling  center  and  the  hearing  and  speech  center  nor- 
mally conduct  research  in  addition  to  their  other  activities.  A number  of  proj- 
ects have  been  completed  in  the  last  year  and  a number  are  in  progress  now — - 
some  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions  and  agencies.  Most  of  the  col- 
lege’s research  is  supported  by  Federal  agencies  and  some  by  private  foundations, 
the  computing  center  which  was  established  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  being  extended  to  other  academic  and  admin- 
istrative areas,  and  funds  are  requested  in  the  1965  estimate  for  this  expansion. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES 

Like  any  other  college,  Gallaudet  employs  methods  and  techniques  in  instruc- 
tion which  are  designed  to  produce  the  best  results,  judging  by  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  the  size  of  the  class,  and  the  interests  and  previous  training  of 
the  students.  The  usual  procedures  of  lectures,  class  discussions,  field  trips, 
laboratory  exercises,  individual  conferences  and  library  assignments  are  utilized. 
To  enable  all  students  to  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  instructor-student  relationship, 
our  lectures  are  given  by  the  simultaneous  method  or  what  is  a blending  of 
speech,  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  language  of  signs,  and  the  students  respond 
in  a similar  manner. 

STATUS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Gallaudet  College  on  April  8,  1964,  will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary,  the 
enabling  act  having  been  signed  by  President  Lincoln.  April  8,  1864,  at  which 
time  there  was  authorized  the  authority  to  grant  and  confer  degrees.  Public 
Law  420,  83d  Congress,  revised  the  college  charter  and  more  clearly  defined  its 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Government.  After  many  years  of  effort  Gallaudet 
College  was  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  in  May  of  1957  and  in  1967  the  college  will  be  evaluated  again. 

More  recently,  Gallaudet  College  has  subjected  itself  to  intense  review  by 
independent  groups  of  outstanding  educators  who  assert  that  admission  stand- 
ards, curriculum  quality,  instructional  capability,  and  facilities  available  meet 
the  criteria  and  standards  recognized  in  the  educational  environment  as  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  conduct  of  a liberal  arts  college  unique  in  providing  higher 
education  for  the  deaf. 
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SIGNIFICANT  EXTRACURRICULAR  COLLEGE  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  past  year  Gallaudet  College  was  host  to,  and  participated  in  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Deaf.  More  than  2,000  educators  and  others  in 
the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries  witnessed  the  growth  and  contri- 
butions Gallaudet  College  is  making  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  many  of  whom 
share  with  Gallaudet  College  the  success  and  notable  achievements  in  this  unique 
effort  and  program. 

This  year  brings  more  activities  of  recognition  to  the  college  and  its  future 
role  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  as  it  passes  the  century  mark  in  April 
1964,  followed  by  what  will  probably  be  the  largest  alumni  reunion  on  the  campus 
in  June  of  1964. 

In  June  of  1965  Gallaudet  College  will  be  host  to  the  International  Olympic 
Games  for  the  Deaf.  Thus,  the  college  continues  to  progress  and  carry  forward 
its  main  mission  to  effectively  and  successfully  provide  for  the  needs  of  deaf 
persons  in  acquiring  a higher  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

CONTROVERSY  ON  COLLEGE  EXPANSION 

Our  appearance  last  year  to  defend  the  1964  budget  estimates  before  the 
respective  appropriations  subcommittees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  disclosed  the  disagreement  between  the  college  and  various  educators 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  about  the  desirability  of  expansion  at  Gallaudet.  In 
brief,  critics  of  the  college  felt  enrollments  had  been  raised  only  at  the  cost  of 
lowering  admission  and  academic  standards,  and  that  there  was  no  real  need  for 
additional  facilities  at  the  college.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  has  demon- 
strated its  admission  and  academic  standards  have  been  maintained,  and  that 
the  rise  in  its  enrollment  is  due  solely  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants.  Independent  investigation  by  its  accrediting  association  has  sup- 
ported this  view. 

The  governing  Board  of  Directors  and  officials  of  the  college  continue  to  main- 
tain that  as  long  as  Gallaudet  is  the  only  college  in  the  world  for  the  deaf,  it 
should  admit  any  qualified  deaf  person  who  seeks  a higher  education.  The  num- 
of  such  persons  is  rising  as  the  general  population  rises.  Furthermore,  all  signs 
indicate  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  college  age  youth  will  be  attending  col- 
lege in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  At  present,  only  10  to  15  percent  of  deaf  stu- 
dents graduating  from  secondary  schools  qualify  for  college,  as  against  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  general  population.  The  college  is  acutely  concerned  that  deaf 
people  be  given  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  provided  the  general  popu- 
lation. We  anticipate  a steadily  rising  number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  Gallaudet.  We  anticipate,  also,  a nationwide  demand  that  deaf  persons 
be  given  a secondary  education  equal  in  quality  to  the  public  senior  high  school 
education  that  has  long  been  provided  for  those  with  normal  hearing.  Finally, 
we  foresee  a demand  for  additional  institutions  of  higher  education  serving  the 
deaf.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  academic  education  of  the  type  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege was  chartered  to  provide  is  of  increasing  importance  as  the  foundation  and 
framework  to  any  professional  or  technical  training. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  officials,  faculty  and  staff  of  the  college 
have  viewed  these  matters  with  seriousness  and  sincerity  and  continue  to  seek 
every  possible  means  to  resolve  the  issues.  We  are  gratified  for  the  interest 
expressed  by  the  Congress  in  providing  funds  in  the  1964  Appropriation  Act  for 
a study  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  not  only  of  the  operation  of  Gallaudet  College,  but  also  a 
review  of  methods,  progress  and  problems  in  many  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  the  United  States.  The  college  welcomes  a study  of  this  nature,  certain  that 
the  entire  system  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  will  profit  from  an 
objective  appraisal  of  its  problems  and  achievements  and  any  recommendations 
for  modifications  or  improvements  derived  therefrom. 

FINANCIAL  PROGRESS 

The  support  given  by  the  Federal  Government  has  marked  much  of  the  prog- 
ress attained  by  Gallaudet  College.  In  the  10-year  period  1955  to  1965  the  col- 
lege budget  for  operation  expenses  has  increased  almost  fivefold.  In  about  the 
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same  period  of  time  Federal  funds  nearing  $15  million  will  have  been  invested  in 
the  expansion  of  the  college  plant  and  facilities.  Thus  in  providing  these  essen- 
tial resources  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  are  not  only  providing  for  a 
college  of  quality  in  the  educational  community  but  also  continue  to  manifest 
continuing  interest  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  those  who  are  handicapped 
through  loss  of  hearing. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

The  aggregate  amount  requested  in  1965  for  operating  expenses  and  capital 
costs  is  $2,293,000,  as  compared  with  a total  of  $4,741,000  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1964  for  the  same  purposes.  The  reduction  of  $2,448,000  between  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965  results  from  the  absence  of  request  for  funds  to  construct 
any  new  buildings  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Expenditures  for  operation  of  the  college  are  funded  two  ways : ( 1 ) by  direct 
appropriation  from  the  Congress  which  constitutes  about  70  percent  of  income, 
and  (2)  by  reimbursement  from  State  agencies,  parents,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  students  enrolled  in  the  college  and  Kendall  School,  which  consti- 
tutes the  balance  or  30  percent  of  the  college’s  income  for  operating  expenses. 

The  basis  for  the  estimates  for  the  operating  budget  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  increase  in  enrollment  predicted  in  1965.  Experience  has  shown  that 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment  upon  which  operating  expenses  are  based  have 
accelerated  since  1962  from  13  to  16  percent  per  year.  This  is  the  net  student 
increase  after  providing  for  accessions  and  dropouts  during  the  fiscal  year.  We 
believe  these  to  be  sound  projections  supported  by  enrollment  experience  in  the 
past  4 or  5 years. 

Accordingly,  the  “Salaries  and  expenses”  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1965  provides 
for  an  operating  expenditure  program  totaling  $2,870,000,  or  a net  increase  (be- 
fore adjustment  for  nonrecurring  costs)  of  $335,000,  about  13  percent  more  than 
is  available  in  fiscal  year  1964  for  similar  purposes.  The  requested  increase  in 
positions  (20)  is  less  than  10  percent  over  the  amount  authorized  in  1964. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  net  increase  requested  ($204,000)  is  requested  from  Fed- 
eral appropriations;  the  40-percent  balance  ($131,000)  is  expected  to  be  derived 
from  larger  reimbursement  income  attributable  to  (1)  increased  enrollment  in 
the  several  schools  and  the  college,  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment for  children  attending  the  Kendall  School  from  $1,500  per  school  year  to 
$1,640  per  school  year.  The  latter  increase  is  reflected  in  the  appropriation 
language  and  is  predicated  upon  the  latest  cost  data  for  educating  children  in 
the  Kendall  School.  With  adjustment  for  the  net  increase  between  1964  and 
1965  for  nonrecurring  items  in  1964  totaling  $49,635,  the  gross  increase  proposed 
in  the  expenditure  program  amounts  to  $384,635.  One-fourth  of  this  increase 
($91,658)  is  related  to  what  is  customarily  termed  “mandatory  items”  of  which 
$65,888  is  associated  with  salary  revisions  resulting  from  legislative  changes  in 
pay  scales,  and  continuance  of  policy  of  providing  funds  for  regular  annual 
salary  increments  for  faculty  and  nonfaculty  personnel  and  $25,770  identified 
with  utilities  and  maintenance  for  the  number  of  months  in  1965  which  the  four 
new  buildings  will  be  occpied  after  completion  and  opening  in  that  fiscal  year. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  total  increase  ($292,977)  cover  the  following  purposes 
and  needs: 


1.  The  continuing  growth  of  the  college  in  student  enrollment,  staff  and 

facilities,  requires  greater  emphasis  on  planning  and  development 
for  current  as  well  as  future  needs.  Establishment  of  staff  with 
responsibilities  connected  solely  with  this  purpose  is  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1965 $24, 129 

2.  To  accommodate  the  increased  student  enrollment  predicted  for  1965, 

strengthen  academic  departments,  extend  research  activities,  and 
needed  staff  in  the  college  printing  activities,  and  provide  additional 
supervision  of  students  housed  on  the  campus,  13  additional  posi- 
tions and  supporting  expenses  are  requested  in  1965.  Increases  in 
library  costs  for  printing  and  binding  and  additions  to  the  book 
collection  are  needed  to  continue  the  library’s  expansion  com- 
mensurate with  college  growth 141,  813 

3.  Additional  clerical  assistance  is  needed  to  cope  with  the  increased 

workload  in  the  public  relations  office 6,  775 

4.  Reorganization  to  strengthen,  improve  and  elevate  business  and 

management  operations,  long  overdue,  requires  a small  number  of 
additional  staff  to  establish  and  activate  central  procurement  and 
personnel  functions  which  the  college  does  not  possess  and  critically 
needs.  Similarly,  the  need  for  better  budget  and  financial  manage- 
ment requires  a higher  caliber  of  staff  for  which  additional  funds 


are  needed 27,  811 

5.  To  enable  the  college  to  fully  exploit  its  computer  facilities  for  insti- 

tutional, research  and  administrative  needs,  additional  funds  are 
requested  to  rent  equipment  needed  to  supplement  the  computer 15,  000 

6.  The  extension  of  the  college  communications  facilities  and  replace- 

ment of  supplies  and  materials  utilized  for  day-to-day  repair  of 
buildings  and  equipment  require  a small  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1965 15,  510 

7.  Increases  for  auxiliary  services  relate  primarily  to  additional  food 

costs  and  bookstore  costs,  and  added  nursing  services  in  the  Health 
Department,  for  increased  enrollment  and  automotive  equipment 
for  transportation  of  students 61,  939 


Total 292,977 


The  foregoing  represent  minimum  college  operating  financial  needs  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1965. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The  Gallaudet  College  construction  program  designed  to  replace  aging  build- 
ings and  provide  modern  facilities  to  accommodate  increased  enrollment  was 
initiated  in  1956.  Full  financial  support  for  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings 
and  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  physical  plant  totaling  almost  $15  million  has 
been  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  estimates  for  1964  and  1965  pro- 
vide for  a continuance  of  this  support  to  meet  current  needs  and  afford  adequate 
facilities  for  the  expansion  of  the  college  to  meet  steadily  increasing  enrollment. 

The  construction  program  consists  of  a multiple  stage  program  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  physical  plant  to  accommodate  an  enlarged  student  body  and  to  pro- 
vide more  modern  and  adequate  facilities  for  all  phases  of  the  college  program. 
The  first  stage  was  a women’s  residence  hall  and  physical  activities  heating  plant 
building,  both  of  which  were  completed  in  1957. 

The  1957  appropriation  provided  for  a classroom-science  building  and  a speech 
and  hearing  center,  both  of  which  were  completed  for  occupancy  in  the  spring 
of  1959.  Funds  for  the  third  stage  consisting  of  a cafeteria  and  service  (stu- 
dent union)  building  and  a men’s  dormitory  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
jin  1958.  These  buildings  were  completed  in  the  late  fall  of  1959. 

In  1959  funds  for  the  fourth  stage  in  the  amount  of  $123,000  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  These  funds  covered  plans  and  specifications  for  con- 
struction which  included  an  auditorium,  Kendall  School,  maintenance  apart- 
ment building,  and  roads,  walks,  and  grading. 

The  1961  Appropriation  Act  provided  moneys  in  the  amount  of  $2,512,000  for 
the  completion  of  this  stage,  the  renovation  and  repair  of  College  Hall  and  the 
residence  of  the  president. 
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In  the  1962  appropriation  act  the  sum  of  $601,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
following  program : Planning  funds  for  the  arts  and  crafts  building,  $40,000 ; 
and  addition  to  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic,  $300,000;  parking  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  auditorium,  $53,000;  completion  of  a maintenance  building, 
$81,000 ; and  the  sum  of  $92,000  for  renovation  and  repair  of  Dawes  House, 
Kendall  Hall,  and  house  No.  1.  In  addition  the  sum  of  $35,000  was  provided 
for  additional  special  equipment  in  the  classroom-laboratory  building. 

The  1963  appropriation  provided  the  sum  of  $1,065,000  which  covered  the  fol- 
lowing phases : Renovation  and  repair  of  houses  Nos.  2,  3,  and  7 and  a reloca- 
tion of  the  health  department,  $100,000;  construction  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$660,000  for  the  erection  of  an  arts  building;  $200,000  for  the  planning  of  two 
preparatory  students  residence  halls ; $50,000  for  landscaping ; and  $55,000  for 
■special  educational  equipment. 

In  1964  the  sum  of  $2,919,000  was  appropriated  for  the  following:  Construc- 
tion of  two  preparatory  students  residence  halls,  $2,680,000;  planning  funds 
for  one  college  dormitory,  $144,000;  and  $95,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
renovation  and  repair  program. 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1965  provide  for  the  following  costs  and  projects : 


1.  Major  repairs  and  renovations $252,  000 

Air  conditioning,  student  union 142,  000 

Air  condition  library 110,  000 

2.  Outside  services  (installation  of  fence  surrounding  campus) 48,000 

3.  Planning  funds 64,  000 

Outside  services  and  utilities 26,  000 

Faculty  apartments 38,  000 

4.  Consulting  architectural  and  engineering  service 3,  000 

Total — 367,  000 

Major  repairs  and  renovation 


The  facilities  in  the  library  and  the  student  union  building  are  being  utilized 
by  students  and  staff  on  a year-round  schedule.  Student  attendance  at  classes 
during  the  summer  is  increasing  each  year.  Weather  conditions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  during  the  months  of  June  to  October  are  such  that  demand  air 
conditioning  of  these  regularly  used  buildings  as  well  as  other  buildings  on 
the  campus.  The  estimate  to  air  condition  these  buildings  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $4  per  square  foot. 

The  need  for  air  conditioning  is  recognized  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
new  dormitories  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  essential  that  the  library  and  the 
student  union  be  given  as  much,  if  not  more,  consideration  since  these  build- 
ings are  getting  increasing  use  year  round. 

Outside  services  and  facilities 

A considerable  portion  of  the  fence  enclosing  the  92-acre  grounds  of  the  cam- 
pus has  deteriorated  or  been  destroyed  by  vandalism.  It  is  generally  in  a bad 
state  of  repair,  unsightly,  and  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  campus. 
But  most  importantly  the  need  for  a new  fence  is  based  upon  the  desire  for 
more  effective  security  in  this  locale. 

The  estimate  covers  replacement  with  a fence  of  a design  in  keeping  with  the 
appearance  of  the  college  campus  and  one  that  will  add  rather  than  detract 
from  same  and  provide  adequate  security.  It  is  proposed  to  set  the  fence 
on  a concrete  footing  with  an  18-inch  brick  wall  built  up  2 feet  above  the 
concrete  footing  with  a concrete  or  brick  coping  topped  by  a galvanized  chain 
link  fence  6 feet  high  to  be  sloped  at  the  top  and  break  back  1 foot  and  run  with 
4 strands  of  barbed  wire  on  same.  The  perimeter  or  length  of  the  fence  in- 
volved is  9,325  feet,  or  nearly  2 miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
the  fence  and  wall  is  about  $5.15  per  foot,  or  about  $48,000  including  con- 
tingencies. 
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Planning  funds 

Outside  services  and  utilities $26,  000 

In  order  to  afford  the  proper  services  to  the  construction  herein  described 
the  following  service  costs  would  be  entailed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 


Steam  Roads  Fire  Alarm 

Gas  Electric  New  Incinerator 

Water  Sidewalks 

Sewer  Landscaping 

Faculty  apartments $38,000 


Planning  funds  are  requested  to  prepare  necessary  specifications  for  an  apart- 
ment-type building  containing  1-  to  3-bedroom-type  apartments  for  faculty  and 
staff  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  living  on  the  campus.  A recent  survey 
questionnaire  reveals  that  more  than  25  members  of  the  staff  and  their  families 
would  reside  on  the  campus  in  housing  similar  to  that  commercially  built  in 
the  Washington  area  at  reasonable  rental  rates. 

Faculty-student  contacts  are  important  on  a college  campus.  Not  one  faculty 
member  lives  on  our  campus.  We  have  the  land.  We  need  the  housing.  We 
propose  apartments  for  young  couples  and  couples  with  children  who  are  grown. 
The  intellectual  climate  on  a campus  is  a stimulating  influence  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  will  allow  for  closer  supervision  and  more  frequent  contact  between 
the  faculty  and  student  body. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of 
the  board  of  directors,  administration,  and  faculty  of  Gallaudet  College,  I wish 
to  repeat  and  express  our  gratitude  to  you  and  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
your  understanding  and  interest  in  the  purposes,  problems,  and  progress  of 
Gallaudet  College,  as  well  as  our  appreciation  for  the  resources  provided  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  college  as  the  only  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education  available  to  the  deaf. 

INCREASE  IN  REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  total  amount  available  for  1964  is  $2,535,000  and 
the  estimate  for  1965  is  $2,870,000,  an  increase  of  $335,000,  made  up  of 
an  increase  of  $131,000  in  reimbursements  and  $204,000  in  the  Federal 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  am  I correct  in  assuming  that  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  reimbursements  results  from  the  increase  in  the  per  pupil 
charge  for  District  of  Columbia  students  in  the  elementary  school  from 
$1,500  to  $1,640? 

Mr.  Cohen.  There  are  two  reasons  for  an  increase  in  reimburse- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman:  One,  the  increased  enrollments  in  the  college 
predicted  for  1965 ; two,  increase  as  a result  of  a tuition  rate  increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,640  for  Kendall  school  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  per  pupil  cost  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  In  the  Kendall  school  or  in  the  college?  There  is  a 
difference. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  both.  What  is  the  Kendall  school,  first  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Kendall  school  tuition  cost  in  1963  was  $1,640,  pre- 
cisely the  amount  that  is  proposed  in  the  appropriation  language  for 
1965.  Total  cost  per  pupil,  including  tuition,  room,  and  board  is 
$2,385. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  college? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  $3,163,  roughly,  $3,200. 
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INCREASED  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  of  the  increase  you  are  requesting  is  di- 
rectly tied  to  the  increase  in  enrollment  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  salaries  for  the  increased  staff  which  takes  care 
of  these  added  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  increase  in  enrollment  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  anticipate  about  a 15-percent  increase  in  the  en- 
rollment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Fifteen  percent  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Fifteen  percent  increase  in  enrollment ; yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  of  this  increase  is  going  for  increase  in 
enrollment  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I do  not  have  it  broken  down  in  that  fashion  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  supply  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I can ; surely. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Gallaudet  College  Salabies  and  Expenses 

The  following  analysis  represents  mathematical  allocation  of  the  components 
of  the  increase  to  the  major  purposes.  Since  increasing  enrollment  generates 
need  for  accelerating  other  activities  such  as  management,  planning,  and  public 
relations,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  over  80  percent  of  program  increases 
are  associated  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  college  expansion  resulting  from 
increasing  enrollment. 


Amount 

Percent 

Grand  total  increase  requested  fnr  1965  __  _ _ _ 

$385, 000 
-92,  000 

T,p  sk  mandatory  easts 

Program  inereases  requested  _ 

293, 000 
182,  000 
52,  000 
28,  000 
24,  000 
7,000 

100.0 

62.1 

17.7 

9.6 

8.2 

2.4 

T)irer.tly  rp.lat.pd  t.n  ineraased  enrollment 

Fnr  ae.eeleratiny  researeh  . 

Fnr  strengthening  q.nd  improving  enlleg'e  management 

To  establish  planning  and  development  functions  ...... 

For  expanding  pnhlie.  relations  ._  _ _ ........ 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  of  the  increase  is  for  research  activities? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  would  have  to  break  that  down. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Can  I break  that  down,  also  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Approximately  18  percent  of  the  program  increases  requested,  or  $52,000,  in- 
cluding staff,  auxiliary  expenses,  and  extension  of  the  computer  facility  is  asso- 
ciated with  research  activities. 

COMPUTER  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  establish  a computer  center.  What  is  such  a center 
needed  for  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Dean,  do  you  want  to  speak  to  that  ? 
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Dr.  Detmold.  We  use  it  to  support  all  the  activities  of  the  college  as 
well  as  training  facilities  for  those  of  our  mathematics  majors  who 
want  to  specialize  in  this  field  of  endeavor  after  they  graduate. 

We  did  get  $20,000  from  the  National  Science  Fomidation  which  was 
practically  the  entire  purchase  price  of  the  computer. 


RESEARCH 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  give  us  a breakdown  for  the  record  of  the 
research  you  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Current  grant-supported  research  and  training  from  Federal  agencies  at  Gallaudet 

College,  fiscal  year  1964 


Agency 


Purpose 


Amount 


National  Science  Foundation  No.  185 

National  Science  Foundation  No. 
GE-3285. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  No.  985 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  No.  1633 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion No.  467. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion No.  734. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion No.  642. 

Public  Health  Service  No.  8&-63-87 

Public  Health  Service  No.  86-64-19 


Institutional  grant  to  support  scientific  research  _ _ 

Summer  institute  in  mathematics  for  secondary 
schoolteachers  of  mathematics  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf. 

Development  of  a filmed  program  for  teaching  the 
manual  alphabet. 

Evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  programed  texts  of 
high  school  mathematics. 

Training  teachers  of  the  deaf 

Language  development  in  deaf  children.. 

A study  of  the  deaf  community  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

Counseling  center  for  the  deaf 

National  health  survey,  hearing  ability  survey 

National  health  survey,  vision  impairment  survey. 


Total. 


$11, 320 
55,  900 

1 47,  236 

2 24, 119 

68,  000 

5,360 

30,  068 

31,  712 

11,  600 
11,  812 

297, 127' 


1 3 year’s  program. 

2 2 year’s  program. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  POSITIONS 


Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  an  increase  of  five  positions,  budgeted  for 
general  administration  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  need  these  additional  positions?  This 
is  a 30-percent  increase.  I realize  sometimes  percentages  do  not  give 
accurate  pictures. 

Dr.  Elstad.  One  is  for  a special  assistant  for  planning  develop- 
ment and  a secretary.  We  have  come  to  the  point,  as  we  continue 
to  expand,  that  our  classroom  and  laboratory  building  is  not  large 
enough.  We  have  to  make  an  addition  to  that.  We  have  to  make 
an  addition  to  the  library;  feeding  service  area  is  inadequate;  and 
administration  will  soon  require  a building.  All  of  these  needs  will 
have  to  be  met  before  long.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  increas- 
ing attention  to  planning  to  determine  total  needs  as  well  as  a better 
use  of  what  we  have  now.  The  remaining  three  positions  are  needed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  college  business  operations. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  big  is  your  Office  of  Public  Relations,  men- 
tioned on  page  88  ? What  does  it  do  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  This  is  really  a very  active  operation.  Public  relations 
are  called  upon  increasingly  for  information  about  Gallaudet  at  all 
times  from  the  press,  magazines,  and  other  communication  media. 
We  have  had  over  800  visitors,  who  visit  Washington,  D.C.,  many 
from  foreign  countries  who  are  taken  care  of  by  our  public  relations 
office. 

Mr.  Cohen.  All  we  have  is  two,  one  of  whom  is  a secretary. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  only  have  two,  of  course.  So  we  need  an  addi- 
tional person.  These  two  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the 
job  as  we  hope  it  should  be  done  in  a growing  educational  institution. 

CONSTRUCTION  DEFICIENCIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  this  statement  on  page  95  : 

Construction  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  newer  buildings  require  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  time,  manpower,  and  material  to  correct  these  problems 
since  the  contractor’s  warranty  period  has  expired. 

What  were  these  deficiencies  that  were  not  found  before  the  war- 
ranty period  expired  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I speak  to  that? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whose  fault  it  is  without  possessing 
technical  competency  to  determine  if  it  relates  to  design,  workmanship, 
or  quality  of  materials.  For  is  it  my  purpose  or  desire  to  criticize 
or  fix  blame.  The  problem  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  we  are 
confronted  with  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  newer  structures  which  may 
be  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  old.  Continuing  roof  leakage  of  a 
building;  failure  in  centralized  timeclock  system;  or  we  have  certain 
inadequacies  in  the  plumbing  and  heating,  in  the  electrical  work  and 
cables — concrete  splitting  in  the  new  auditorium,  et  cetera. 

All  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  seem  to  be  spending  what  appears 
to  me  a rather  large  share  of  time  and  manpower  on  problems  which 
arose  only  a few  years  after  construction  was  completed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  drew  the  plans? 

Mr.  Cohen.  GS A,  and  the  outside  architects  engaged. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Public  Buildings  Administration. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  They  provided  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I would  deduce  from  that  that  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  is  responsible.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  inspection  of  the  project  as  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I protested  strongly  to  GS  A on  several  items  through 
correspondence  and  personal  meetings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  talking  about  GSA? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,,  sir.  I asked  then  to  hold  off  final  payment  to  cer- 
tain contractors  who  in  my  judgment  had -not  fulfilled  their  obligation, 
at  least  until  we  could  review  the  results  jointly.  Landscaping  for  in- 
stance, and  GSA  officials  concurred. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  did  the  landscaping? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Helsing  Co.  near  the  Kendall  school  and  the  American 
Construction  Co.  around  the  new  auditorium  building. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  copies  of  these  memo- 
randums you  sent  to  GS A,  and  the  contractors  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

August  21,  1963. 

Mr.  Norman  G.  Harper, 

Chief,  Design  and  Construction  Division,  Public  Buildings  Service , General 
Services  Administration,  Region  3,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Harper:  I find  that  after  a violent  rainstorm  on  the  evening  of 
August  20,  1963,  that  there  are  serious  water  leaks  in  the  electrical  equipment 
room  of  our  new  auditorium  building.  This  building  was  constructed  under  con- 
tract No.  GS-R3-B-8031.  When  I solicited  information  from  the  GSA  con- 
struction engineer  on  campus,  he  advised  me  that  this  problem  has  existed  since 
the  initial  installation  of  the  telephone  and  electric  ducts  in  the  basement  wall. 
The  construction  engineer  also  stated  that  he  had  made  repeated  requests  to  the 
contractor  to  correct  these  leaks,  and  that  the  contractor  did  make  some  effort 
to  correct  this  situation  but  none  of  the  measures  taken  were  satisfactory.  By 
letter  dated  October  30,  1962,  the  construction  engineer  referred  this  matter  to 
your  office  advising  you  that  the  contractor  had  not  corrected  the  leaks  and  rec- 
ommended that  remedial  action  be  taken. 

The  college  considers  these  leaks  a serious  matter,  and  requests  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  to  correct  these  leaks  in  a manner  which  will  insure  a perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problem. 

Your  cooperation  in  expediting  this  request  is  appreciated  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Sidney  B.  Cohen,  Business  Manager. 


General  Services  Administration, 

Region  3, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1, 1963. 

Mr.  Sidney  B.  Cohen, 

Business  Manager, 

Gallaudet  College. 


Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  Reference  is  made  to  our  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
aluminum  conduit  cracking  the  concrete  floors  in  the  auditorium.  I am  enclosing 
a copy  of  a report  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Peter,  Jr.,  structural  engineer  of  the  GSA  central 
office,  regarding  this  situation.  Photographs  of  the  conditions  on  which  this 
report  is  based  will  follow. 

The  extent  to  which  the  damage  may  reach  is  not  known  at  this  time.  You 
will  note  also  that  Mr.  Peter  states  that  there  is  no  known  criteria  available  for 
making  repairs.  This  office  would  suggest  that  the  college  make  temporary 
repairs  until  such  time  as  the  extent  of  the  chemical  reaction  can  be  determined. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  also  investigating  this  matter  through 
the  use  of  samples  taken  from  the  auditorium.  This  office  will  keep  you  in- 
formed regarding  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilton  F.  Shearin, 
Construction  Engineer. 


May  24, 1963. 

Mr.  Norman  Harper, 

Chief,  Design  and  Construction  Division, 

General  Service  Administration , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harper:  In  reviewing  much  of  the  work  which  is  underway  at 
Gallaudet  College  I am  somewhat  concerned  over  the  manner  in  which  project 
No.  49219,  under  contract  No.  GS-B3-13005,  “Roads,  Walks,  Grading,  Etc., 
Gallaudet  College,”  is  progressing. 
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It  seems  to  me  from  my  observation  of  tbe  work  and  study  of  the  specifica- 
tions that  the  specifications  are  not  being  fully  adhered  to  by  the  contractor  with 
regard  to  sodding.  Section  2 of  the  specifications  under  Special  Conditions,  2-01 
General,  states  as  follows  : 

“2-01  General,  a.  Requirements  of  the  contract  include  furnishing  all  labor 
and  materials  and  performing  all  work  for  construction  of  roads,  walks,  grading, 
etc.,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  including  all  changes  and  repairs  inci- 
dent thereto,  as  shown  on  drawings  Nos.  2-A,  2-5,  2-6,  the  listed  standard 
details  and  as  specified.” 

Section  5 of  the  specifications  under  Topsoiling  and  Seeding,  5-03  Sodding, 
states  as  follows : 

“5-03  Sodding.  Sodding  shall  include  all  banks  and  slopes  of  1-foot  rise  in 
3 feet  of  run  and  steeper. 

“(a)  Sod  shall  have  a clean  growth  of  acceptable  grass  and  shall  be  reason- 
ably free  of  weeds  and  have  not  less  than  iy2  inches  of  soil  firmly  adhering  to 
the  roots.  Sod  furnished  shall  have  been  sprayed  with  2-4d  to  eliminate 
broad  top  weeds  in  the  turf.  Sod  shall  be  cut  in  rectangular  strips  which  may 
vary  in  length  but  must  be  of  equal  width  and  of  a size  which  will  permit  them 
to  be  lifted  and  rolled  without  breaking.  When  the  soil  is  too  dry,  the  sod 
shall  be  watered  before  cutting,  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  soil  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  sod  is  to  be  cut.  Dumping  from  vehicles  will  not  be  permitted.  Sod 
which  has  been  damaged  by  handling  or  storage  will  be  rejected. 

“(b)  Sod  shall  be  laid  smoothly  edge  to  edge,  with  staggered  joints  immedi- 
ately pressed  firmly  into  contact  with  the  sod  bed  by  tamping  or  rolling  with 
approved  equipment,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  air  pockets,  provide  a true  and  even 
surface.  Following  compaction,  cracks  between  sod  shall  be  filled  with  top  soil. 
On  slopes  steeper  than  3 to  1,  sod  shall  be  fastened  with  suitable  wooden  pins  or 
by  other  approved  methods.  Prior  to  any  compaction  of  the  sod,  the  surface  shall 
be  cleared  of  all  stones  larger  than  1 inch  in  diameter  and  of  all  roots,  sticks,  or 
other  objects  that  may  interfere  with  maintenance  operations.  After  the  sod  has 
been  compacted  and  cracks  filled,  sufficient  water  shall  be  applied  to  wet  the  sod 
through  completely.  In  addition,  the  sod  shall  be  given  one  watering  as  soon  as 
it  evidences  excessive  drying.  Sufficient  water  shall  be  applied  to  wet  the  sod 
through  completely.  Watering  shall  be  done  in  a manner  which  will  not  damage 
the  finished  surface.  Special  care  shall  be  taken  to  obtain  a firm,  smooth,  com- 
pact sod  surface  on  all  playing  fields.” 

From  what  I have  and  am  observing  the  banks  and  slopes  are  being  seeded 
rather  than  sodded  and  of  course  this  is  a major  difference  which  needs  examina- 
tion and  explanation.  I must  assume  that  the  drawings  mentioned  under  section 
2-01  and  the  sodding  stipulated  under  section  5-03  of  the  specifications  were  con- 
sistent before  the  contract  was  let.  We  are  concerned  that  the  college  is  not  get- 
ting what  is  should  have  gotten  in  the  specifications  and,  if  it  is  not,  I assume 
you  will  take  all  the  appropriate  steps  to  insure  that  it  does. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  on  this  matter  to  enable  me  to  be  in  a position  to 
explain  the  progress  of  this  project  to  members  of  the  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  respective  appropriations  committees  who  supplied  the  funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Sidney  B.  Cohen,  Business  Manager. 


General  Services  Administration, 

Region  3, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1963. 

Dr,  Leonard  M.  Elstad, 

President,  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Elstad  : We  have  carefully  studied  the  problem  of  the  deteriorated 
supports  for  the  diving  board  in  the  swimming  pool  which  you  called  to  our  at- 
tention in  your  letter  of  February  20, 1963. 

All  work  under  this  contract  was  completed  during  August  1959,  and  the  1- 
year  guarantee  covering  workmanship  expired  the  following  year. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  this  office  is  without  recourse  to  require  the  contractor  to 
repair  these  supports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  S.  Harper, 

Chief,  Design  and  Construction  Division. 

30-012 — 64 — pt.  1 65 
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March  27, 1963. 

Stromberg  Division,  General  Time  Corp., 

Washington,  D.G. 

(Attention  : Mr.  Daniel  W.  Steger) . 


Sirs  : Pursuant  to  our  conversation  and  review  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  inadequacy  of  Stromberg  clocks  in  buildings  at  Gallau- 
det  College,  I have  signed  the  enclosed  maintenance  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
college. 

This  will  provide  maintenance  service  for  1 year  beginning  March  27,  1963, 
on  time  clocks  and  equipment  essential  to  their  proper  functioning,  in  all  build- 
ings on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet  College  where  such  equipment  is  installed,  except 
that  in  Kendall  School  which  is  still  under  warranty. 

I have  changed  the  effective  date  on  the  maintenance  agreement  from  March 
1, 1963,  to  March  27, 1963.  Your  cooperation  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Sidney  B.  Cohen,  Business  Manager. 


Stromberg  Division,  General  Time  Corp., 

February  25, 1963. 

Gallaudet  College, 

Washington2,  D.G. 

(Attention  : Mr.  L.  H.  Johnson) . 

Dear  Sir  : As  requested  in  your  letter,  dated  October  26,  1962,  a survey  was 
performed  on  November  13,  1962  with  the  following  discrepancies  noted : 
Classroom  and  laboratory  building : 

Two  clocks  stopped. 

One  clock  out  of  adjustment. 

Physical  education  building : 

Three  clocks  stopped, 

Three  clocks  out  of  adjustment. 

Student  union  building : master  unit  in  need  of  repair. 

A rough  estimate  to  perform  the  necessary  service  is  as  follows : 


Parts $136.40 

Labor 97.  50 

Total 233.  90 


As  an  alternate : Maintenance  agreement  as  per  Federal  supply  schedule : 
Contract  No.  GS-OOS-37699  Item  No.  143-10.  Price  with  parts,  (except  tubes), 
plus  two  inspections  per  year  $470. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  Hall  Parrill, 

Branch  Manager. 


February  20,  1963. 

Norman  G.  Harper, 

Acting  Ghief,  Design  and  Construction  Division,  General  Services  Administration, 
Region  3,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Harper:  During  the  latter  part  of  1960,  Victor  Beauchamp  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  completed  the  construction  of  the  physical  education  building  here 
at  Gallaudet  College  and  I understand  same  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
some  time  later. 

Included  in  the  contract  requirements  for  this  work  was  the  installation  of 
supports  for  the  diving  board  in  the  swimming  pool. 

Contract  drawing  number  5-8  calls  for  a deck  bronze  anchor  with  1%-inch 
chrome  plated  pipe  support.  This  is  a very  important  part  of  the  diving 
board  construction.  Several  days  ago  this  support  failed  and  upon  examina- 
tion of  same  we  find  that  the  contract  requirement  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  bronze  deck  anchor  was  not  complied  with  but  in  lieu  thereof  there  was 
installed  a steel  pipe  with  a steel  flange.  This  pipe,  together  with  the  bolt, 
rusted  out.  There  are  five  other  such  supports  installed  the  same  way. 

We  realize  that  the  guarantee  time  for  defective  workmanship  has  past.  How- 
ever, this  appears  to  be  a case  where  there  was  a flagrant  change  of  contract 
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requirements,  and  it  would  appear  that  under  the  circumstances  the  contractor 
should  be  advised  of  this  condition  and  requested  to  return  to  the  premises 
and  correct  same. 

May  I have  your  views  concerning  this  matter? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  M.  Elstad,  President. 


November  30,  1962. 

American  Construction  Co., 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Sir  : There  is  attached  a statement  in  the  amount  of  $646.47  that  repre- 
sents the  costs  that  the  college  had  to  pay  in  order  to  clear  a short  circuit  in 
the  street  lighting  system  adjacent  to  the  auditorium. 

This  street  lighting  system  was  working  perfectly  until  it  was  disturbed 
by  the  work  performed  under  your  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  audi- 
torium building. 

As  you  probably  know  the  system  was  disturbed  on  several  occasions.  Once 
when  the  steamline  was  installed  and  again  when  the  street  light  standard 
was  moved  by  you. 

The  system  never  worked  satisfactorily  after  that.  The  short  circuit  was  so 
severe  that  only  a faint  glow  was  obtained  in  the  lamps  in  this  area. 

Repeated  demands  for  the  correction  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  were 
made  to  both  the  General  Services  construction  engineer  and  to  your  superin- 
tendent but  nothing  was  ever  done  to  correct  same. 

The  area  is  used  by  the  college  students  traveling  back  and  forth  on  the 
campus  and  adequate  lighting  had  to  be  provided. 

Due  to  no  action  being  taken  on  your  part,  it  was  necessary  for  the  college 
to  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  make  such  correction  action  as  was  necessary. 
Equipment  to  uncover  the  cable  was  rented  and  it  was  discovered  that  several 
splices  made  by  your  contractor  were  defective  and  causing  all  the  trouble. 
New  cable  was  purchased  and  installed  by  college  personnel. 

The  defective  cable  and  splices  were  retained  by  our  chief  engineer  and  are 
available  for  your  inspection. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  believed  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to 
this  matter  would  be  for  your  company  to  reimburse  the  college  in  full  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  this  matter. 

May  I be  advised  of  the  action  you  are  taking. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Wm.  Glen  Harvey, 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 


Repair  of  street  lighting  system  : 


Cable,  Pepco,  600  feet $204.  00 

Backhoe,  Henderson 152.  00 

Air  compressor 17.  00 

Patching  road 75.  00 


Labor : 

Horton 39.  38 

Burton 36.  41 

Wason 51.  30 

Harwood 71.  38 


Total,  labor 198.  47 

Total 646.  47 


October  26,  1962. 

Stromberg  Division  of  General  Time  Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  : The  following  buildings  of  Gallaudet  College  had  installed  in 
them  at  the  time  of  their  construction  the  Stromberg  time  clock  system. 

1.  Classroom-laboratory  building. 

'2.  Physical  education  building. 

3.  Student  union-cafeteria  building. 
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Since  the  completion  of  these  buildings  we  have  had  constant  trouble  in  the 
regulation  of  the  clocks  in  hallways,  dining  hall,  classrooms,  and  offices.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  unable  to  regulate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
clocks  in  the  classroom-laboratory  building  and  the  student  union-cafeteria 
building.  With  respect  to  the  classroom-laboratory  building  we  understand 
that  an  error  in  the  installation  of  the  master  clock  has  accounted  for  a great 
deal  of  our  trouble.  Apparently  the  corrections  made  in  the  master  clock  have 
not  solved  our  problems. 

You  will  understand  that  sight  is  a most  important  factor  in  the  senses  of 
deaf  students.  They  regulate  their  attendance  at  classes  and  at  meals  by  the 
system  of  clocks  installed  in  our  buildings. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  your  authority  to  have  an  immediate  survey  made 
and  an  estimate  of  cost  given  to  put  the  time  basis  in  these  buildings  in  order 
so  that  they  may  function  properly. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  information  we  will  promptly  issue  you  the  necessary 
work  order  or  authority  to  proceed  with  the  work  entailed. 

Any  information  that  you  may  need  in  the  form  of  blueprints  or  other  detailed 
plans  may  be  had  from  Mr.  William  P.  Harwood,  superintendent  of  mainte- 
nance, whose  office  extension  is  356  on  Lincoln  7-7200. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  in  the  event  that  you  are  unable  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary help  herein  requested. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


August  29,  1961. 

Mr.  Eugene  Van  Vrankin, 

General  Services  Administration , 

Public  Buildings  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Vrankin  : There  is  an  unsatisfactory  condition  existing  in  con- 
nection with  the  steam  service  to  the  college  hall  building  here  at  Gallaudet 
College. 

The  present  service  to  this  building  is  a low  pressure  main  feed  from  a deep 
manhole  at  the  back  of  the  library.  A one-step  pressure  reducing  valve  reduces 
the  pressure  from  100  to  5 pounds.  This  pressure  reducing  valve  is  located  in 
the  manhole  at  a very  inaccessible  position.  It  has  a tendency  to  stick  and 
throw  the  full  100  pounds  pressure  to  bear  on  the  heating  system.  This  is  a 
dangerous  condition  and  in  our  opinion  should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  service  be  removed  and  a new  high  pressure  serv- 
ice be  extended  from  the  manhole  to  the  building  and  connected  to  the  heating 
system  with  a set  of  two-step  pressure-reducing  valves  inside  of  the  building,  the 
same  as  was  done  on  other  buildings  here  on  the  steam  distribution  work. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a poor  section  of  steam  duct  that  furnishes  steam  to 
the  Kendall  school  building  that  has  deteriorated  and  needs  replacing. 

Both  of  these  items  are  very  urgent  and  should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest 
practical  date.  Both  are  considered  to  be  proper  charges  on  funds  provided  for 
roads,  walks,  and  outside  services. 

May  we  be  advised  of  the  action  taken  in  this  matter? 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  PI.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


April  26,  1961. 

Mr.  Eugene  Van  Vrankin, 

General  Services  Administration, 

Public  Buildings  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Vrankin  : There  is  attached  a statement  dated  April  25,  1961, 
in  the  amount  of  $449.33  received  from  Frank  M.  Dorsey  & Sons,  Inc.,  covering 
the  cost  of  repairs  to  a break  in  the  6-inch  water  main  which  occurred  on  the 
night  of  April  11,  1961,  here  at  Gallaudet  College. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  this  main  waterline  has  ruptured  during  the  past 
year.  The  cause,  as  we  have  previously  advised  you,  is  due  to  improper  con- 
struction and  backfilling  in  the  work  of  installing  sewer  where  same  crosses 
this  water  main  between  the  cafeteria  building  and  the  physical  education 
building. 
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Surface  investigation  of  the  area  indicates  that  settlement  is  still  going  on  and 
we  may  expect  future  ruptures  of  this  main  which  are  indeed  serious  inasmuch  as 
the  boiler  plant  has  to  be  shut  down  and  the  college  campus  is  without  water. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  that  the  payment  of  this  state- 
ment is  for  your  consideration  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  provided 
for  outside  services  work  here  at  the  college. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  and  the  probability  of  recurrence  of 
same,  may  we  ask  that  you  investigate  this  matter  with  a view  to  taking  such 
steps  as  are  required  to  prevent  disruption  of  service. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


April  4,  1961. 

Mr.  Eugene  Van  Vrankin, 

General  Services  Administration, 

Public  Buildings  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Van  Vrankin  : At  the  time  the  first  outside  services  contract  was 
being  constructed,  the  Beauchamp  Co.,  who  were  the  contractors,  installed  a 
sewerline  running  east  and  west  between  the  cafeteria  and  the  physical  education 
buildings.  The  type  of  excavation  for  this  sewerline  was  unusual  in  that  the 
trench  was  not  only  an  open  type  but  in  order  to  prevent  costly  shoring  to  prevent 
cave-in  the  sides  were  thrown  back  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

It  is  evident  that  the  trench  was  not  backfilled  properly  because  since  that 
time  the  8-inch  water  main  has  broken  three  times  and  the  driveway  which  was 
placed  on  top  of  same  has  settled  considerably. 

These  ruptures  to  the  water  main  generally  occur  at  night  when  additional 
pressure  is  applied  and  they  have  cost  the  college  much  concern,  expense,  and 
inconvenience. 

Last  night  this  8-inch  water  main  broke  about  8 p.m.  The  college  is  not 
equipped  to  take  care  of  such  major  repair  work.  After  considerable  trouble  we 
located  the  contractor  who  is  going  to  do  the  plumbing  and  heating  for  the  aud- 
itorium and  Kendall  school  buildings  and  he  immediately  dispatched  one  of  his 
plumbing  foremen  to  assist  us  in  taking  emergency  measures.  The  only  emer- 
gency measure  that  could  be  taken  at  this  time  of  night  was  the  throttling  of  the 
line  to  reduce  the  amount  of  flow  and  start  on  plumbing  repairs  early  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 

As  heretofore  stated,  this  has  occurred  at  least  three  times,  the  driveway 
has  settled,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  backfill  was  not  properly  done, 
otherwise  the  water  main  which  was  installed  prior  to  the  trench  being 
excavated  would  never  have  broken.  All  of  the  trouble  has  occurred  within  this 
area. 

This  is  quite  a serious  matter  insofar  as  the  college  is  concerned  in  that  we 
have  an  expensive  boiler  plant  to  operate  which  requires  water  at  all  times  and 
also  a cafeteria  and  kitchen  which  feeds  the  students  of  the  college. 

It  would  appear  that  some  permanent  corrective  action  should  be  taken  at  the 
earliest  practical  date  and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  you  have  the  matter 
investigated  and  that  you  take  such  action  as  is  required  under  the  circum- 
stances to  effect  permanent  and  satisfactory  repairs  that  will  prevent  future 
ruptures. 

We  believe  that  the  balance  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  outside  services 
would  be  available  for  such  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson.  Business  Manager. 

May  30, 1960. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Reneau, 

D and  C Division,  General  Services  Administration,  Public  Buildings  Service, 
Region  3,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reneau  : Reference  is  made  to  the  contract  for  the  installation  of 
the  athletic  fields  and  stands  here  at  Gallaudet  College,  the  work  on  which  is 
now  in  progress.  The  specifications  for  this  work,  paragraph  6-5,  state 
in  part,  “*  * * Sodding  * * * the  complete  area  within  the  inside  curb  of  the 
track,  including  the  football  field  * * *.”  From  this  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  contract  requires  the  inside  of  this  track  to  be  sodded.  It  was  recently 
noted,  however,  that  the  contractor  had  gone  to  much  preparation  in  grading 
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and  seeding  this  area.  Although  his  attention  was  called  to  the  contract  re- 
quirements, nevertheless  he  proceeded  and  the  grass  is  now  growing  in  this 
area. 


We  are  somewhat  apprehensive  about  this  matter  as  it  is  our  intention  to  have 
athletic  events  in  the  fall  shortly  after  school  opens  and  this  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  having  same  sodded  rather  than  seeded.  The  sod  should 
be  put  down  in  sufficient  time  ahead  of  the  completion  of  the  work  so  that  it  can 
take  hold  and  be  in  good  condition  to  withstand  the  heavy  wear  it  will  be  put 
to  during  football  games,  etc. 

In  view  of  this  fact  may  we  ask  that  you  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
require  the  contractor  to  fully  comply  with  the  contract  requirements  in  regard 
to  sodding  the  various  areas  of  the  campus  as  required  by  the  specifications  in 
lieu  of  seeding. 

May  we  be  advised  of  the  action  you  have  taken  in  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


December  17, 1959. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Public  Buildings  Service , 

Washington,  D.G. 

(Attention : Mr.  Thomas  A.  Reneau) . 


Dear  Mr.  Reneau  : There  is  attached  hereto  a copy  of  a bill  dated  November  24, 
1959,  in  the  amount  of  $563.29  received  from  the  Harry  E.  Nau  & Co.,  Inc.,  which 
is  in  payment  for  the  furnishing  of  labor  and  materials  for  repair  of  a water 
main  which  recently  ruptured  and  required  emergency  action. 

You  have  been  previously  advised  that  the  college  considers  the  repair  of  this 
main  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  general  contractor,  Beauchamp  Associates,  of 
which  Harry  E.  Nau  & Co.,  Inc.,  had  the  subcontract  for  the  plumbing 
installation. 

We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  rupture  was  caused  by  defective  work 
and  improper  installation  and  that  the  contractor  should  be  advised  acordingly. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


November  16, 1959. 

Mr.  Harold  Buehler, 

General  Services  Administration, 

Public  Buildings  Service, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Buehler  : This  is  to  officially  report  that  on  November  1,  1959,  a 
4-inch  water  main  located  in  the  area  between  the  south  end  of  the  physical 
education  building  and  the  north  end  of  the  cafeteria  and  service  building  rup- 
tured and  was  flooding  the  area.  The  maintenance  crew  here  at  the  college  had 
insufficient  tools  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Having  knowledge  that  the  work 
was  installed  by  Harry  E.  Nau  & Co.,  who  was  the  subcontractor  under  Victor 
Beauchamp,  we  considered  this  to  be  an  emergency  and  made  a call  direct  to 
them  asking  them  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  correct  the  matter  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  Our  records  here  at  the  college  indicate  that  this  service  con- 
struction was  under  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  physical  education 
building  and  the  work  included  under  this  contract  is  still  under  the  1-year 
guarantee  from  date  of  final  settlement. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  recently  in 
connection  with  the  pressing  of  the  fill  in  the  quadrangle  area  the  general  con- 
tractor ran  through  this  area  large  caterpillar  tractors  with  pans  loaded  with 
dirt  that  could  have  caused  this  rupture.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  rupture 
was  the  result  of  either  faulty  construction  on  the  original  installation  or  was 
caused  by  heavy  loads  run  over  the  area.  In  any  event  it  is  not  considered  that 
the  college  has  any  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  corrective  action  taken 
and  the  matter  is  one  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 
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November  13, 1959. 

Mr.  Harold  Buehler, 

Construction  Engineer,  Gallaudet  College. 


Dear  Mr.  Buehler  : On  November  1,  1959,  a 4-inch  water  main,  located  in  the 
area  between  the  south  end  of  the  physical  education  building  and  the  north 
portion  of  the  new  cafeteria  and  service  building,  burst  and  water  forced  itself 
up  through  the  pavement.  This  happened  after  working  hours.  The  mainte- 
nance department  of  Gallaudet  College  was  unable  to  handle  the  repairs  so  an 
emergency  call  was  made  to  Harry  E.  Nau  & Co.,  the  people  who  installed  it 
under  the  construction  contract  for  the  physical  education  building. 

While  the  guarantee  on  the  pipe  may  have  expired  as  to  time,  we  feel  that  this 
is  an  excessive  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  operations  of  the  college.  Therefore, 
it  is  respectfully  requested  that  you  look  into  the  matter  to  see  if  there  are 
sufficient  funds  available  from  the  balance  of  the  outside  services  contract  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  repair,  including  the  repaving  of  the  damaged  parts. 

Sincerely  yours. 


L.  H.  Johnson,  Business  Manager. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  they  should  provide  sufficient  inspection  when 
buildings  are  built  to  see  to  it  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
lived  up  to  by  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Cohen.  This  year  we  hope  to  use  the  elective  provision  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  appropriation  language  whereby  we  may  request 
GSA  assistance  or  handle  these  projects  ourselves.  We  are  planning 
to  utilize  this  authority  for  minor  alterations  and  renovation  projects 
thus  allowing  GSA  more  time  on  large  dormitories  and  new  construc- 
tion which  we  are  not  capable  of  handling  ourselves.  Minor  altera- 
tions around  the  campus,  we  are  going  to  try  to  develop  specifications 
for  bid  and  award  under  our  own  supervision. 


Construction  Budget  for  1965 


Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  requesting  $367,000  for  construction.  Tell 
us  what  this  would  provide  for. 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  biggest  part  of  that  is  for  air  conditioning  the 
Student  Union  where  the  dining  and  recreation  facilities  are,  and  the 
library.  Our  summer  program  and  activities  are  expanding  very 
rapidly  and  we  feel  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  had  the  World  Congress  there  last  summer  and  it 
was  stifling.  We  have  summer  school  now  where  we  use  the  dining 
rooms  and  lounges  and  the  library  of  course  is  used  constantly.  That 
has  to  be  air  conditioned  some  way,  by  small  units  or  by  servicing 
the  whole  building. 

dormitories 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  planning  started  on  the  dormitories  we  appro- 
priated funds  for  last  year — over  the  objections  of  many  people? 

What  has  happened  to  all  of  these  objections?  I have  not  received 
a letter  this  year  objecting  to  building  dormitories.  I received  many 
before  you  appeared  last  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  I wish  they  would  come  out  and  see  the  situation  right 
now.  We  now  have  two  boys?  dormitories,  in  some  rooms  we  house 
three  boys.  We  made  special  desks  for  that  third  person.  One  boy 
got  so  upset  when  he  saw  the  installation,  he  tore  it  out  and  threw  it 
in  the  hall,  objecting  to  three  in  a room  built  for  two.  We  will  have 
an  influx  of  new  students  next  year  and,  frankly,  we  will  be  in  real 
difficulty  unless  PBS  gets  busy  on  these  two  new  dormitories.  We 
will  have  an  additional  increase  in  the  fall  of  1965. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  holding  them  up? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  architect  is  through  with  the  plans.  I have  per- 
sonally seen  them.  It  is  a matter  insofar  as  I know  of  GSA  now 
approving  the  plans  making  an  award  and  beginning  the  demolition 
of  buildings  where  the  new  dorms  will  go,  and  that  is  about  where  we 
stand  after  the  plans  were  completed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  waiting 

Mr.  Cohen.  Final  approval. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (continuing) . For  GSA  to  approve  the  plans  and  then 
the  contract  will  be  let  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Then  the  dorms  will  be  put  on  the  market  for  bid.  It 
will  be  30  days  after  that  for  an  award. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  GSA  will  get  around 
to  it? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  hopefully  they  should  get  around  to  an  award 
before  July  1,  1964,  because  if  not,  we  will  be  in  a housing  bind  when 
school  opens  in  September  of  1965,  which  is  the  early  part  of  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  will  be  in  a bind  this  fall,  September  1964. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  buildings  will  certainly  not  be  ready  then. 

STAFF  HOUSING 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  this,  is  this  something  new,  planning  housing 
for  your  staff  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  feel  that  after  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  I am  the  only 
person  in  authority  on  the  campus.  There  is  not  a staff  member  or 
teacher  or  instructor  on  the  campus  and  we  feel  that  these  students 
need  more  of  these  contacts  after  hours. 

We  would  like  to  build  an  apartment  house  with  from  20  to  30 
apartments  in  it.  This  means  20  or  30  younger  faculty  members 
whose  children  are  still  not  in  school  and  some  of  the  older  ones  whose 
children  have  finished  school,  who  would  move  on  the  campus  so  we 
would  have  these  contacts.  We  have  cultural  lectures  and  events 
that  are  now  attended  largely  by  students.  They  should  be  attended 
by  students  and  faculty.  We  think  this  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  an  education. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  the  faculty  like  this  program  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes;  we  had  a survey. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  surprised  at  that. 

Dr.  Elstad.  There  are  approximately  25  who  would  like  to  move 
on  campus. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  experience  I have  had  in 
something  like  this 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  the  other  way  around,  usually. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  want  to  get  away  from  the  place  where  they 
work  for  a while  instead  of  staying  there  24  hours  a day. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  sent  out  an  exhaustive  questionnaire  in  the  college 
and  25  to  30  replied  favorably,  evidencing  interest  in  living  on  campus. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  are  going  to  be  the  landlord  for  the  staff, 
you  are  just  asking  for  a lot  more  headaches. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  headaches. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  you  have  headaches  with  these  dormitories ; 
I can  anticipate  some  of  the  headaches  you  will  have  when  you  are 
the  landlord,  for  your  staff  and  their  families. 
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Do  Howard  University  and  other  Washington  colleges  provide 
housing  for  their  staff ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  do  but  I imagine 
there  are  facilities. 

We  would  have  more  at  present  if  we  did  not  have  to  use  former 
faculty  homes  for  student  activities  now.  We  will  have  to  use  houses 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 for  students  this  fall  to  just  take  care  of  those  who  are 
coming  in. 

DEGREES  OF  DEAFNESS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  three  categories  of  hearing  difficulty  that 
are  often  mentioned.  Do  you  have  a definition  of  “totally  deaf,” 
“hard  of  hearing,”  and  “severely  hard  of  hearing.”  Those  three  cate- 
gories. From  time  to  time  I am  asked  and  I don't  know  the  answer. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  the  totally  deaf  person  is  the  one  who  with  or 
without  a hearing  aid,  cannot  understand  through  the  ear.  A par- 
tially deaf  person 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  of  those  do  you  have  at  Gallaudet  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  About  30  percent  I would  think  might  be  totally  deaf. 
No  usable  perception  at  all. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thirty  percent  ? Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Detmold.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  of  our  students  do  not  get 
enough,  even  with  a hearing  aid,  of  what  other  people  are  saying. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  definitions  of  “totally  deaf”  “hard  of 
hearing,”  and  “severely  hard  of  hearing”;  and  I want  to  know  how 
many  you  have  in  each  category  at  the  college. 

Dr.  Elstad.  I think  there  are  only  two  divisions,  the  profoundly 
deaf  child  and  one  who  with  a hearing  aid  can  get  some  understanding 
through  the  ear.  That  does  not  mean  he  may  not  be  a candidate  for 
Gallaudet  College  because  you  can  be  sociologically  deaf,  psychologi- 
cally deaf,  as  well  as  physically  deaf. 

One  with  a 50-decibel  loss  should  come  to  Gallaudet  because  his 
deafness  has  completely  floored  him,  he  has  difficulty  accepting  deaf- 
ness, and  needs  extra  help.  Another  one  with  50-percent  loss  may  be 
an  extrovert.  He  goes  right  through,  and  could  get  in  any  college  with 
the  help  of  a hearing  aid.  So  each  case  is  an  individual  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  totally  deaf  people  do  you  have  at 
Gallaudet  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  At  Gallaudet,  I still  think  around  30  percent  would  be 
considered  totally  deaf.  About  200. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  many  are  severely  hard  of  hearing  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  would  be  the  other  400. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Dr.  Elstad.  You  will  see  hearing  aids  used  on  the  campus.  You 
might  ask  “Why  on  earth,  with  a hearing  aid,  is  he  on  this  campus?” 

Well,  with  sound  perception  plus  the  ability  to  read  lips,  a person 
can  get  along  pretty  well.  However,  if  he  turns  off  the  sound  he  may  be 
a poor  lip  reader  and  so  gets  very  little.  If  he  closes  his  eyes  he  only 
gets  sound  perception  through  the  hearing  aid,  but  when  he  uses  the 
two  together,  he  can  in  many  instances  successfully  communicate.  So 
each  student  is  studied  for  his  type  of  loss. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  there  are  only  two  categories,  one  totally 
deaf  and  one  severely  hard  of  hearing,  not  just  hard  of  hearing,  that  is 
not  a category  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
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Dr.  Elstad.  No;  we  do  not  feel  a hard-of-hearing  student  should 
come  to  Gallaudet;  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  a hearing  college  with 
the  use  of  a hearing  aid. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WITHDRAWALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  students  have  been  dropped  in  the  years 
1961,  1962,  and  1963? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  will  have  to  give  that  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  will  furnish  that  for  the  record,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


Preparatory  and  undergraduate  withdrawals 


Academic  year 

Opening 

enroll- 

With- 

drawn 

With- 
drawn at 

Total  withdrawn 

ment 

during 
the  year 

end  of 
the  year 

Number 

Percent 

1960-61 

349 

26 

9 

35 

10 

1961-62 

464 

26 

22 

48 

10 

1962-63 

572 

86 

31 

117 

20  ^ 

instructors’  knowledge  or  SIGN  language 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  all  classroom  instructors  at  the  college  have 
knowledge  of  sign  language  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  They  do,  yes.  We  have  many  who  come  to  us  from 
other  colleges,  of  course.  They  come  with  the  idea  they  will  have  to 
learn  this.  They  take  a short  course  in  the  beginning  and  then  they 
improve  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  percentage  of  students  in  the  first  3 years  pres- 
ently enrolled  are  graduates  of  regular  high  schools  ? 

Dr.  Detmold.  About  25  percent ; about  25  percent  of  our  enrollment 
now  come  to  us  from  the  regular  public  school  systems. 

RELATIONS  WITH  STATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  getting  along  a little  better  with  these  State 
schools?  The  only  reason  I asked,  I have  not  had  an  avalanche  of 
letters  like  I had  last  year  complaining  about  spending  more  money 
on  dormitories  and  two  or  three  other  complaints  that  we  had  at  that 
time. 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  climate  is  better.  We  are  going  to  the  conference 
of  executives  meeting  April  12  at  Riverside,  Calif.  We  will  be  facing 
the  group  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  some  of  them  questioned  the  accreditation 
program  you  had  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right  . 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  any  thing  developed  from  that  ? 

Dr.  Detmold.  I think  they  said  everything  they  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  your  relationships  better  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Oh,  yes. 
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STUDY  RECOMMENDED  BY  HOUSE  REPORT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  put  in  our  report  last  year  that  a study  should  be 
made  of  the  overall  educational  program  for  the  deaf. 

We  will  get  the  details  on  that  from  the  Secretary,  but  has  the  com- 
mittee been  selected  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  has  not  been  a formal  announcement  of  a com- 
mittee, but  we  have  now  got  the  agreed-upon  group  of  names  and  are 
prepared  to  initiate  the  study. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  You  are  going  to  do  the  study  along  the  line 
suggested  by  our  committee  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  It  is  broader  than  just  Gallaudet  College. 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  a good  idea.  We  welcome  it. 

NEW  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  good. 

You  have  lost  one  of  your  directors. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  having  a dinner  for  him  I notice. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Tomorrow  night,  that  is  right.  I am  sorry  you  cannot 
come. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  sorry,  too.  I understand  his  replacement  has 
been  named  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey,  from  Brooklyn. 
He  missed  the  last  meeting  because  his  13th  child  was  born  that  day. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know.  He  is  a very  able  person,  I think. 

Dr.  Elstad.  He  is  coming  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  good.  He  is  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  I think  he  is  a very  able  replacement  for  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry.  You  never  had  a better  friend  than  former  Congressman 
Tliomberry. 

Dr.  Elstad.  His  father  and  mother  were  deaf. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  really  worked  at  his  job  as  a director. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  was  always  in  your  corner  and  in  his  contacts  with 
members  of  this  committee  and  other  members  of  Congress,  he  cer- 
tainly did  a real  good  job  for  the  college  while  he  was  there.  I think 
Congressman  Carey  will  do  likewise. 

I think  he  will  be  a real  good  replacement. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen  also  is  there  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes ; he  is  a very  able  person  also. 

I think  you  are  fortunate  in  having  such  Members  of  Congress  on 
your  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Denton  ? 

CONTROVERSY  WITH  STATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  I was  expecting  to  hear  a good  deal  about  the 
controversy  which  we  heard  about  last  year  that  arose  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  dormitory. 

Like  Mr.  Fogarty,  I have  not  heard  a thing  about  it  this  year.  Is 
there  anything  you  want  to  say  about  that  controversy,  explain  to  us 
why  there  was  such  a furor  last  year  and  none  now  ? 
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Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  I think  as  the  dean  said,  they  have  had  their  say. 
There  is  a general  feeling  now  that  perhaps  this  thing  went  too  far. 
They  are  all  good  friends  of  ours,  personally,  and  I think  they  feel 
enough  has  been  said.  And  I think  they  are  waiting  for  this  study 
that  is  being  made. 

It  is  possible  they  were  a little  surprised  that  the  schools  for  deaf 
were  included  in  the  study,  they  thought  it  would  be  only  about  Gallau- 
det College. 

We  welcome  the  study  because  it  will  be  just  another  interested 
group  coming  in  to  evaluate  what  we  are  doing.  We  think  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  there  some  controversy  about  whether  you  taught 
children  to  lipread  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  may  feel 
when  we  take  so  many  high  school  graduates,  we  are  taking  in  hard  of 
hearing  students.  That  is  not  true.  They  each  get  a hearing  test  to 
determine  the  extent  of  deafness.  If  anything,  that  group  is  deafer 
than  the  other  group. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  controversy  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf 
over  whether  you  should  use  sign  language  or  lipreading. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  not  involved  in  this  criticism  at  all. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see. 

ENROLLMENT 

How  many  students  do  you  have  going  to  Gallaudet  College  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  started  this  academic  year  with  666.  We  have  to- 
day 632. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  an  increase  over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  of  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  was  over  550  last  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  goes  up  almost  100  a year. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  with  the  population  increases  you  are  going  to 
have  from  the  children  of  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  you 
are  going  to  have  that  increase  for  some  time ; are  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  The  population  of  the  deaf  in  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  throughout  the  country  has  gone  up  considerably  in  the  last  2 
years. 

(The  following  more  detailed  data  was  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  committee:) 

Gallaudet  College 


Total  enroll- 
ment 

Freshmen 

Preparatory 

Graduates 

1950 

239 

42 

67 

40 

1951  

231 

51 

55 

49 

1952  

254 

51 

78 

46 

1953 

265 

61 

72 

39 

1954 

290 

77 

61 

53 

1955  

318 

60 

86 

62 

1956 - 

308 

86 

75 

47 

1957 

347 

71 

106 

51 

1958 

361 

84 

89 

64 

1959  

383 

100 

99 

66 

1960  

391 

97 

105 

76 

1961.. 

492 

131 

166 

71 

1962 

604 

219 

160 

76 

1963 

666 

176 

209 

87 
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TUITION,  ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  do  the  students  pay  for  tuition  and  for 
their  board  and  room  ? 

I think  they  make  it  all  in  one  payment,  do  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  $900  in  the  college,  and  of  this,  $350  is  tuition. 
Usually  the  vocational  rehabilitation  offices  in  the  States  will  pay  that 
part  of  it.  So  that  leaves  $550  for  the  parent  to  pay. 

If  they  cannot  pay  that  amount,  and  quite  a number  cannot,  they 
ask  for  further  scholarship  aid.  We  send  them  an  application  to 
be  filled  out  which  lists  their  assets.  On  the  basis  of  this  informa- 
tion we  arrive  at  a mutual  understanding  as  to  what  they  can  pay. 

May  be  only  $50  but  they  pay  what  they  can. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  your  board  and  room  is  very  cheap  when 
compared  with  other  universities  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  I think  so,  by  comparison. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  I guess  so. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  do  you  charge  them  tuition?  With  State  uni- 
versities we  do  not,  and  this  is  a school  for  the  deaf.  Why  should 
they  pay  tuition  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Most  State  institutions  do. 

Most  State  universities  have. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  had  a provision,  in  Indiana,  you  cannot  charge 
tuition  to  go  to  State  universities.  I do  not  know  if  that  is  general. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Typically  States  do  charge.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
arriving  at  that  amount  of  tuition  for  Gallaudet  we  took  into  account 
the  practice  that  prevailed  in  most  States  in  order  to  equate  this 
with  a State  supported  institution. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  Indiana  they  charge  them  fees,  ut  the  State  law 
used  to  prohibit  children  being  charged  tuition. 

Dr.  Detmold.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  money  do  you  receive  from  students? 
Money  from  tuition  ? 

Mr.  Elstad.  Money  from  other  than  Federal  appropriations, 
around  $800,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Out  of  a total  budget  of  $2,870,000  in  fiscal  year  1965 
we  expect  to  get  $944,000  from  outside  sources.  That  is  from  par- 
ents and  from  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as  from 
the  District  government  for  the  Kendall  schoolchildren. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Denton.  How  are  you  coming  with  training  teachers  of  the 
deaf  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Coming  very  well.  Dean,  do  you  want  to  speak  to 
that  ? 

Dr.  Detmold.  We  are  the  largest  such  training  center  in  the  country. 
We  turn  out  more  teachers  of  the  deaf  than  any  other  university. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  still  a very  great  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
deaf,  is  there  not  ? 

Dr.  Detmold.  There  is.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  87-276,  to  stimulate  production  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
it  has  been  having  this  effect. 
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Dr.  Elstad.  And  we  take  foreign  students,  too.  They  then  go  back 
to  their  country,  as  the  two  we  have  from  Ghana,  who  will  return  there 
to  teach  the  deaf. 

We  usually  have  at  least  one  foreign  student  in  each  graduate  class. 

Mr.  Denton.  I take  it  you  charge  tuition  because  most  State  uni- 
versities do. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  exactly  on  the  principles  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  paid  in  many  cases  by  the  State  vocational 
administration  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  reimbursement  in- 
come we  get  is  from  State  VR  agencies.  The  balance  comes  largely 
from  parents  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  not  think  you  would  break  even  on  what  you 
charge  for  room  and  board. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  coming  closer  to  the  point  where  room  and 
board  is  becoming  increasingly  more  costly,  and  we  will  have  to  re- 
examine  our  charges  for  these  costs. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

DORMITORIES 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  dormitories  of  course  are  cheaper,  but  why  do 
you  insist  upon  private  rooms  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Private  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  lieu  of  dormitories. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  designed  for  two  persons  to  a room. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Two  persons  to  a room. 

Dr.  Elstad.  And  with  just  a few  with  one,  because  occasionally  you 
will  have  a boy  or  a girl  who  just  does  not  get  along  with  anyone. 
He  or  she  has  to  have  time  to  get  into  the  routine  of  dormitory  life.  It 
is  better  for  them  to  live  alone  and  eventually  live  in  with  others.  But 
wo  do  not  have  very  many  of  those. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  question  was,  Why  the  private  rooms  in  lieu  of 
the  dormitories  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Oh,  no ; no  private  rooms. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Two  to  a room  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  You  mean  there  could  be  more  to  a room,  4,  5,  6? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Right. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  that  is  done  at  the  lower  age  levels  but  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  find  college  students  who  are  happy  with  more  than 
two  in  a room.  Three  maybe,  but  I do  not  think  that  is  customary,  in 
college. 

Dr.  Detmold.  This  is  prevailing  practice  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, to  have  two  people  to  a room. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I have  gone  to  boarding  school  and  we  have  had  20  in 
a room. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Where,  at  the  college  level  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No,  high  school. 

Dr.  Elstad.  In  colleges  I do  not  think  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  other  words,  it  typifies  the  college  you  are  trying 
to  emulate  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  is  the  cause  of  deafness  in  most  of  your  stu- 
dents? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Cause? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  cause  of  deafness  in  most  of  your  students. 

Dr.  Detmold.  May  I make  a guess  and  say  half  of  those  have  some 
congenital  defect ; there  is  a genetic  cause  for  their  deafness. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  other  half  by  accidents? 

Dr.  Detmold.  Accidents,  illnesses 

Dr.  Elstad.  Spinal  meningitis  is  still  the  cause  of  many. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  positions  were  eliminated  from  your  re- 
quest by  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  why  did  you  need  those  jobs?  Did 
the  Department  make  any  reductions  in  positions  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  Budget  Bureau  allowed  all  new  positions  requested. 
The  Department’s  allowance  effected  a reduction  of  13  positions,  3 in 
the  instructional  area  and  10  in  maintenance  and  administration.  The 
Department,  in  its  allowance,  recognized  that  nine  maintenance  and 
administrative  positions  had  been  added  over  the  1964  President’s 
budget  through  action  of  Congress  and  through  savings  occurring 
from  a new  food  service  plan,  and  suggested  that  some  experience  be 
gained  in  the  use  of  this  staff  in  meeting  identified  deficiencies  before 
additional  positions  are  requested.  The  college  agreed  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

justification  material 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows :) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Appropriation  or  estimate _ 

1, 822, 000 
-100,000 
813, 000 

1, 926, 000 

Transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  the  secretary”  1 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 

944, 000 

Total  available  for  obligation 

2, 535, 000 

2, 870, 000 

i To  provide  for  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
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1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

General  administration 

18 

$186, 235 

23 

$242,  418 

+5 

+$56, 183 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental 
research: 

(a)  Gallaudet  College 

116 

1, 128, 267 

130 

1, 312, 038 

+14 

+183,  771 

(6)  Kendall  School 

26 

184, 962 
97, 141 

517,  920 

420, 475 

26 

189,  975 
106, 154 

535, 495 

483, 920 

+5, 013 
+9,013 

+17, 575 

+63, 445 

General  library 

7 

7 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical 
plant 

61 

61 

Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational 
expense _ .. 

8 

9 

+1 

Total  obligations 

236 

2, 535, 000 

256 

2, 870, 000 

+20 

+335, 000 

Obligations  by  objects 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. . . 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.  . 

236 

9 

239 

236 

256 

9 

261 

256 

+20 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year  in  permanent  positions. . - 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  ...  . ...- 

Positions  other  than  permanent...  . ...  ..  . ___  _ . 
Other  personnel  compensation.  .......  •_  

Total  personnel  compensation. ..  

12  Personnel  benefits  - ...  . 

+22 

+20 

1, 605, 462 
63,116 
7, 000 

1, 829, 670 
64,866 
9, 500 

+224, 208 
+1,  750 
+2,  500 

1,  675,  578 
138,  537 
10,  700 
2,825 
56, 500 
500 
353, 950 
220, 235 
90,  785 

1,904,036 
156,399 
12, 700 
2,  825 
78, 950 
500 
389,  960 
257, 555 
82, 685 

+228, 458 
+17, 862 
+2,000 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities-.  ...  _ 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  

+22,  450 

25  Other  services  ..  ..  ..... 

+36, 010 
+37,  320 
-8, 100 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment  ......  ._  ....  . 

Subtotal  . ..  . 

2, 549,  610 
14,  610 

2,  885,  610 
15,  610 

+336, 000 
+1,000 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

Total  obligations  by  object 

2,535,000 

2, 870,000 

+335,000 

Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $1,  822,  000 

Transferred  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary”  1 —100,  000 

1964  estimated  advance  and  reimbursement  from  non-Federal 
sources 813,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 2,  535,  000 

1965  appropriation  requested 1,  926,  000 

1965  estimated  advance  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal 

sources 944,  000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1965 2,  870,  000 


Total  change +335,  000 


For  the  conduct  of  a study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
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Summary  of  changes — Continued 


INCREASES 

Mandatory  increases : 

1.  Annualization  costs  revision  salary  scale  under  Public  Law 

87-793  8,957 

2.  Regular  annual  salary  increments  : 

(a)  Faculty 34,711 

(&)  Nonfaculty 17,910 

3.  Personal  benefits  related  to  above 4,  310 

4.  Utilities  and  maintenance  expenses  related  to  new  buildings 25,  770 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 91,  658 


Program  increases : 

1.  Establishment  of  planning  and  development  function  (in- 

cludes 2 positions) 24,129 

2.  Instruction,  research  and  library  increases  connected  with 

expanded  enrollment  and  extension  of  research  activities 
(includes  13  positions) 141,813 

3.  Increased  public  relations  workload  (includes  1 position) 6,775 

4.  Strengthening  and  improving  administrative,  business  and 

management  activities  (includes  3 positions) 27,  811 

5.  Addition  for  computer  facility 15,  000 

6.  Recurring  utilities  and  maintenance  replacement  costs 15,  510 

7.  Increased  health,  feeding,  and  bookstore  costs  related  to  ex- 

panded enrollment  ( includes  1 position ) 61,  939 


Subtotal,  program  increases  (includes  20  positions) 292,977 


Gross  increases 384, 635 


DECREASES 


Nonrecurring  other  services —10,  000 

Nonrecurring  items  of  equipment —39,  635 

Subtotal,  decreases —49,  635 

Total  net  change  requested +335,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Mandatory 

The  increases  connected  with  personal  service  costs  are  to  provide  funds  for 
full  year  costs  for  the  new  salary  structure  authorized  for  nonfaculty  personnel 
on  a basis  similar  to  increases  approved  for  Federal  employees  under  the  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  87-793 ; regular  annual  salary  increments  for  professional 
staff  averaging  $292,  and  for  administrative  and  maintenance  employees  averag- 
ing $116 ; the  personnel  benefit  cost  related  to  the  above.  In  the  aggregate  these 
personal  service  costs  are  about  $66,000. 

Utilities  and  maintenance  expenses  involving  heat,  light,  power,  custodial 
needs  identified  with  four  new  buildings  expected  to  be  completed  during  fiscal 
year  1965  will  require  approximately  $26,000  following  the  opening  of  the 
buildings  during  the  year  to  June  30, 1965. 

Program 

1.  The  continuing  growth  of  the  college  in  student  enrollment,  staff  and  facili- 
ties, requires  greater  emphasis  on  planning  and  development  for  current  as  well 
as  future  needs.  Establishment  of  staff  with  responsibilities  connected  solely 
with  this  purpose  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

2.  To  accommodate  the  increased  student  enrollment  predicted  for  1965. 
strengthen  academic  departments,  extend  research  activities,  add  needed  staff 
in  the  college  printing  activities,  and  provide  additional  supervision  of  students 
housed  on  the  campus,  13  additional  positions  and  supporting  expenses  are 
requested  in  1965.  Increases  in  library  costs  for  printing  and  binding  and  addi- 
tions to  the  book  collection  are  needed  to  continue  the  library’s  expansion  com- 
mensurate with  college  growth. 
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3.  Additional  clerical  assistance  is  needed  to  cope  with  the  increased  workload 
in  the  public  relations  office. 

4.  Reorganization  to  strengthen,  improve,  and  elevate  business  and  manage- 
ment operations,  long  overdue — requires  a small  number  of  additional  staff  to 
establish  procurement  and  personnel  functions  which  the  college  does  not  possess 
and  needs.  Similarly,  the  need  for  better  budget  and  financial  systems  and 
techniques  requires  a higher  caliber  of  staff  for  which  additional  funds  are 
needed. 

5.  To  enable  the  college  to  fully  exploit  its  computer  facilities  for  institutional, 
research  and  administrative  needs,  additional  funds  are  requested  to  rent  equip- 
ment needed  to  supplement  the  computer. 

6.  The  extension  of  the  college  communications  facilities  and  replacement  of 
supplies  and  materials  utilized  for  day-to-day  repair  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment require  a small  increase  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

7.  Increases  for  auxiliary  services  relate  primarily  to  additional  food  costs 
and  bookstore  costs,  and  added  nursing  services  in  the  health  department,  for 
increased  enrollment  and  automotive  equipment  for  transportation  of  students. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TRANSFERS 

The  appropriation  to  Gallaudet  College  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  $1,822,000  in- 
cluded $100,000  for  transfer  to  the  appropriation,  “Salaries  and  expenses,”  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  necessary 
expenses  of  carrying  out  a study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  Conference 
Report  No.  774  to  accompany  H.R.  5888  (Public  Law  88-136,  as  enacted)  pro- 
vided the  following — 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that  this  study  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as  he  may  find  necessary,  but  who  have  no 
direct  connection  with  either  Gallaudet  College  or  State  schools  for  the  deaf. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that  this  study  cover  the  entire  educational 
program  of  both  Gallaudet  College  and  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  that  it  be 
as  thorough  as  possible  and  that  the  findings  be  reported  as  soon  as  practicable.” 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

$410, 000 

548. 000 

615. 000 

745. 000 
817, 300 

892. 000 
1,  076, 400 
1,200,  000 
1, 432,  000 
1.  697, 000 
1,  926,  000 

$410, 000 

548. 000 

615. 000 
745,  000 

2 785, 000 

904. 000 
1,  074, 000 
1,  200,  000 
1,  430,  900 
1,697, 000 

$410, 000 
i 548, 000 

615. 000 

745. 000 
849,  000 
904,  000 

1,  074, 000 
1,  256, 000 
1,478,  900 
1, 822, 000 

$410, 000 

548. 000 

615. 000 

745.000 

849. 000 

904. 000 
1, 074,  000 
1,  256,  000 
1, 478,  900 
1,  822,  000 

1956  . . — - 

1957  . _ 

1958  -------  

1959  --,  - - - - 

I960  ---  -------------- 

1961  . . - - 

1962  

1963  - - - - 

1964  . - 

1965  --  - 

1 In  addition  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  authorized  the  transfer  of  $5,400  from  the  appro- 
priation, “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,”  for  payment  of  retroactive  pay  increases. 

2 Supplemental  estimate  not  considered  by  House. 


Significant  Items  in  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Reports 

1964  HOUSE  REPORT 

1.  Committee  expresses  concern  about  1.  Action  being  taken  by  the  Office  of 
controversy  involving  criticism  of  the  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
teaching  program  at  the  college  and  sug-  Education,  and  Welfare, 
gests  study  of  the  whole  educational 
program  for  teaching  the  deaf  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 
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1964  SENATE  REPORT 


1.  The  committee  increased  the  budg- 
et estimate  by  $25,000  for  needs  con- 
nected with  maintenance  and  operation 
of  physical  plant. 


2.  The  committee  added  $100,000  to 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  conduct  of 
the  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  admission  policies  and  operation  of 
Gallaudet  College. 


1.  A Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  been  employed  to  coordi- 
nate and  supervise  all  plant  manage- 
ment operations.  Two  additional  main- 
tenance employees  have  been  employed 
for  care  of  property  and  grounds. 

2.  The  $100,000  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  institution  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  higher  education  of  the  deaf.  It  wTas  established  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1857  and  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1801  to  grant  degrees.  Public  Law 
420  ( 83d  Cong. ) revised  its  charter  and  defined  its  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  always  been  supported  largely  by  annual  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

Accreditation 

Gallaudet  College  was  first  accredited  (by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools)  on  May  1,  1957,  after  many  years  of  effort 
toward  this  goal.  Three  annual  progress  reports  required  by  the  association  as 
a condition  of  accreditation  have  been  approved.  In  1967  the  college  will  be 
evaluated  again. 

Academic  evaluation 


More  recently,  Gallaudet  College  has  subjected  itself  to  review  by  independent 
groups  of  outstanding  educators  who  assert  that  admission  standards,  curricu- 
lum quality,  instructional  capability,  and  facilities  available,  meet  the  criteria 
recognized  in  the  educational  environment  as  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a liberal 
arts  college  unique  in  providing  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 


Enrollment 

Summary  enrollment  statistics  based  upon  full-time  equivalent  are  set  forth 
below : 


1962 

actual 

1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Gallaudet  College,  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 

479 

555 

650 

762 

Kendall  School,  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  .... 

87 

107 

107 

111 

Nursery  school,  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 

9 

28 

30 

40 

Program 

A small  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Gallaudet  College  offers  the 
courses  of  study  common  to  such  institutions.  In  addition,  it  operates  a prepara- 
tory department  for  the  great  majority  of  its  new  students,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  a full  senior  high  school  education  in  their  home  States.  A grad- 
uate department  of  education,  established  in  1891,  supplies  teachers  to  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Affiliated  with  this  department  is  a laboratory  school  which  offers 
primary  and  secondary  education  to  deaf  children,  chiefly  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Deaf  children  of  nursery  school  age  are  given  preschool  education 
in  the  college’s  hearing  and  speech  center. 

Although  the  education  of  the  deaf  presents  uniquely  difficult  problems,  Gal- 
laudet endeavors  continually  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  offerings.  A new 
curriculum  for  preparatory  students  has  significantly  improved  their  achieve- 
ment in  mathematics ; similar  improvements  are  being  sought  in  English  and 
science.  The  college  department  of  mathematics  is  renovating  its  curriculum, 
through  inservice  training  and  attendance  at  summer  and  yearlong  institutes,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  developments  in  its  field.  Faced  with  a grow- 
ing enrollment,  the  college  faculty  is  reviewing  all  its  offerings,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  liberal  education  given  all  students  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  those  who  are  exceptionally  well  prepared. 
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Methods  of  instruction 

Like  any  other  college,  Gallaudet  employs  methods  and  techniques  in  instruc- 
tion which  are  designed  to  produce  the  best  results,  judging  by  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  the  size  of  the  class,  and  the  interests  and  previous  training  of  the 
students.  Commonly  used  are  lectures,  class  discussions,  projects,  field  trips, 
laboratory  exercises,  individual  conferences,  and  library  assignments. 

Deafness  creates  a special  problem  in  communication  between  the  instructor 
and  his  students.  To  enable  all  students  to  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  instructor- 
student  relationships,  lectures  are  given  by  the  “simultaneous”  method — a blend- 
ing of  speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  language  of  signs.  Students  respond 
in  a similar  manner.  They  also  use  hearing  aids  when  recommended. 

Gallaudet  College  considers  that  its  primary  responsibility  is  to  the  intellectual 
development  of  its  students.  In  order  to  insure  the  most  rapid  communication 
of  ideas  and  the  most  rapid  growth  in  its  students,  it  experiments  with  all 
methods  of  instruction,  developing  each  of  them  to  the  maximum  in  order  to 
learn  the  most  useful  for  varying  circumstances. 

Research 

Research  into  deafness  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  college,  as  they  are  defined 
in  the  bylaws  of  its  governing  board.  No  other  center  in  the  world  has  Gallau- 
det’s  opportunities  for  research  in  this  field.  These  opportunities  are  a popula- 
tion of  deaf  people  of  all  ages ; access  to  other  populations  of  the  deaf  through- 
out the  United  States ; and  a competent  and  enthusiastic  faculty  eager  to  bring 
the  resources  of  their  separate  disciplines  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  deaf 
students  in  their  classes. 

The  college  operates  three  research  offices : institutional,  linguistics,  and 
psychological.  The  counseling  center  and  the  hearing  and  speech  center  nor- 
mally conduct  research  in  addition  to  their  other  activities.  A faculty  com- 
mittee on  research  stimulates  and  coordinates  research  projects.  There  have 
been  4 projects  completed  in  the  last  year ; 11  are  in  progress,  including  4 in 
cooperation  with  other  institutions  or  agencies.  Most  of  the  college’s  research  is 
supported  by  agencies  and  foundations.  A computing  center,  supporting  much  of 
the  ongoing  research,  has  been  established  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Method  of  financing 

Operating  expenses  of  Gallaudet  College  are  funded  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  di- 
rect appropriations  from  Congress ; and  (2)  by  reimbursements  from  State  VRA 
agencies,  parents,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
college  and  the  Kendall  School.  Collections  based  on  experience  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  indicates  an  average  collection  of  slightly  in  excess  of  $800  for  the 
undergraduate  students  (preparatory  school  and  college  undergraduate  level). 
Graduate  student  experience  indicates  a $400  average,  summer  school  an  aver- 
age of  $215.  In  the  Kendall  School,  students  enrolled  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  others  paying  full  tuition  return  $1,500  per  student.  Day  students 
in  the  Kendall  School  reimburse  to  the  extent  of  $900 ; the  nursery  school  at  an 
average  rate  of  $380  per  student.  The  f oregoing  are  utilized  as  the  basis  for  re- 
imbursement projections  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  as  related  to  the  full-time 
equivalent  forecast  for  these  years.  Kendall  School  charges  in  fiscal  year  1965 
are  being  increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,640  per  student. 

Additional  reimbursement  income  is  received  from  college  auxiliary  enterprises 
derived  from  bookstore  sales,  commissions  from  the  snack  bar,  and  other  stu- 
dent fees,  as  well  as  the  indirect  costs  for  overhead  expenses  of  the  college  in 
the  administration  of  a limited  number  of  grants  and  contracts. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  income  received  and  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived during  the  fiscal  years  indicated  from  sources  other  than  congressional 
appropriation. 


Actual, 

1963 

Estimate, 

1964 

Estimate, 

1965 

Change, 

1964-1965 

College  

$454, 387 
155, 333 
10, 680 
92,009 
20,  086 

$535, 000 
154, 500 
11,400 
92,  600 
19,  500 

$627, 600 
173, 500 
15, 200 
108, 200 
19,  500 

+$92, 600 
+19,000 
.+3, 800 
+15, 600 

Kendall  School  

Nursery  school 

Auxiliary  enterprises — 

Miscehaneous  receipts 

Tnta.l  _ 

732,495 

813, 000 

944, 000 

+131,00 
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General  administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  ... 
Other  expenses 

18 

$143, 685 
45, 400 
-2,850 

23 

$196, 318 
48, 950 
-2,850 

+5 

+$52, 633 
3, 550 

Less:  Subsistence  and  quarters  

Total  obligations 

18 

186,235 

23 

242, 418 

+5 

+56, 183 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

The  governing  board  of  Gallaudet  College  forms  the  apex  of  the  policymaking 
and  administrative  structure  of  the  college.  The  powers  of  the  governing  board 
and  the  authority  for  administration  delegated  to  the  three  officers  of  Gallaudet 
College  (president,  dean,  and  business  manager)  is  contained  in  Public  Law 
420,  83d  Congress,  and  the  bylaws  of  Gallaudet  College.  As  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  college,  the  president  is  given  a broad  delegation  of  authority.  In 
addition  to  full  delegation  of  responsibility  for  the  educational  program,  the 
president  has  full  administrative  responsibility  for  the  business  and  management 
functions  of  the  college,  which  are  discharged  under  the  direction  of  the  business 
manager. 

Funds  available  and  staff  for  the  immediate  office  of  the  president  have  for 
many  years  been  limited  to  two  positions,  the  president  and  his  secretary. 
Limited  funds  are  included  for  travel  expenses,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  a 
small  amount  for  relationships  with  the  alumni  and  the  governing  board  of 
directors.  For  the  fiscal  year  1965  it  is  proposed  that  two  positions  identified 
as  staff  to  assist  the  president  and  other  officials  of  the  college  to  concentrate 
upon  the  development  of  long-range  plans  and  projections  of  educational  and 
facilities  requirements. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  college  has  resulted  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  board  of  directors  request  that  provision  be  made 
for  more  intensive  planning  and  development  to  assist  the  president  and  others 
to  study  and  project  classloads,  curriculum  developments,  alternative  means  of 
scheduling  classes,  appropriate  student-teacher  ratios,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  expansion  of  the  college  and  its 
budgetary  requirements  as  well  as  physical  facility  needs. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  share  of  the  costs  involved  in  financing  the  budget 
activity,  general  administration,  the  operations  of  the  business  office  have  not 
only  been  unable  to  measure  up  to  current  requirements  but  cannot  under  present 
staffing  and  organizational  arrangements  fulfill  the  need  which  is  arising  and 
will  continue  to  grow  as  a result  of  increasing  enrollment,  increasing  staffing 
and  added  facilities.  In  the  past  9 months  the  business  affairs  of  the  college 
have  been  undergoing  total  review  with  the  objective  of  a complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  activity,  not  only  to  meet  current  workload  and  future  workload  re- 
quirements, but  more  especially  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  performance  of 
these  services  to  give  more  depth  in  the  the  kind  of  supporting  service  which 
is  essential  to  the  educational  activity  as  well  as  the  vehicle  through  which  fiscal 
and  physical  needs  are  readily  translateable  to  the  president,  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  other  review  bodies  of  the  Government  and  the  Congress  who 
assist  in  providing  resources  for  the  college. 

The  business  office  of  Gallaudet  College  consists  of  about  16  employees,  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  clerical  activities.  These  have  been  unable  to  provide 
the  kind  of  cost  data,  budgetary  and  fiscal  analyses,  and  reporting  which  is  most 
essential  for  effective  internal  control  and  external  presentation  of  financial 
and  facilities  needs.  Most  of  the  personnel  occupy  positions  at  modest  average 
salaries  doing  relatively  clerical  routine  operations,  such  as  preparation  of  pay- 
roll. maintenance  of  accounts  ledgers,  collections,  student  bank,  student  loans, 
secretarial,  telephone  switchboard,  etc.  More  attention  must  be  given  to  im- 
proving and  strengthening  the  cost  system  of  college  activities,  particularlv  those 
concerned  with  plant  operations  and  management  for  which  selective  increases 
are  requested. 
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There  is  now  in  the  formative  stage  the  establishment  of  a procurement  office 
for  central  purchasing  and  contracting  in  the  college  which  has  not  existed 
heretofore,  having  been  conducted  rather  informally.  There  is  also  contem- 
plated much  greater  attention  to  personnel  activities  which  have  been  combined 
in  the  duties  of  the  payroll  clerk. 

More  recently  the  business  office  has  embarked  on  a program  of  centralized 
procurement,  contracting,  and  centralized  inventory.  It  has  within  the  past 
several  months  spent  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a thousand  dollars  to 
make,  for  the  first  time,  a physical  inventory  of  all  property  and  equipment  in 
the  college  and  identified  as  property  of  Gallaudet  College.  Temporary  arrange- 
ments pending  approval  by  Congress  of  staff  requested  in  1965  have  been  made 
to  initiate  a central  procurement  and  inventory  office  for  the  college.  This  office 
will  purchase,  receive,  and  inventory  all  equipment  and  supplies  purchased  for 
any  department  at  Gallaudet  College.  It  will  also  maintain  accurate  records 
of  cost,  which  will  be  used  for  budget  and  fiscal  purposes  and  which  will  enable 
the  college  to  identify  more  precisely  than  it  ever  has  in  the  past  its  cost  for 
these  items  and  insure  the  safeguarding  of  all  college  property. 

As  soon  as  resources  are  available  we  propose  to  establish  a small  personnel 
unit  to  handle  all  the  personnel  records  of  the  college.  This  has  been  done  ra- 
ther informally  in  the  past,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  college  it  is  felt  that  the 
personnel  functions  must  be  clearly  and  separately  identified. 

The  function  of  collection  of  tuition  and  fees  from  parents  and  State  agencies 
has  consumed  about  iy2  man-years  for  the  past  year  or  two.  The  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  49  State  agencies  who  contribute  to  student  support  in  Gal- 
laudet College  are  so  diversified  and  complex  as  to  require  the  addition  of  another 
person  to  enable  the  business  office  to  comply  with  the  unusual  amount  of  detail 
required.  The  variety  of  forms  and  the  differences  in  billing  of  all  of  the  State 
agencies  are  placing  an  increasing  workload  on  the  business  office.  The  detailed 
fiscal  data  required  for  presentation  to  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  receive  collections  for  students  runs  between  30,000  and  50,000  entries  in  the 
last  school  year. 

The  maintenance  of  the  student  loan  bank  in  which  students  deposit  almost 
$75,000  to  $100,000  on  the  aggregate  for  personal  needs  requires  increasing  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  personnel  in  the  business  office  not  only  for  current  need  but 
for  the  some  hundred  or  more  students  who  will  be  coming  into  the  college  in 
1965  and  will  deposit  funds  in  the  bank  for  safekeeping  and  withdrawals  for 
personal  or  school  purchases. 

The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  are : 


A.  Personal  service : 

1.  Office  of  the  president : 

(a)  Special  assistant  for  planning  and  development $15,000 

(b)  Secretary 5,700 

2.  Business  office: 

(a)  Budget  and  fiscal  analyst 8,500 

( b ) Procurement  supply  and  contract  officer 8,  500 

(c)  Personnel  clerk 5,235 


Net  salaries 42,935 


3.  Other  personal  service  costs : 

Added  salary  costs  revisions  of  pay  scale  January  1, 1964_  2,  315 

Annual  increment — nonfaculty 3,  510 


5,  825 

4.  Related  increase  in  personnel  fringe  benefits 3,  873 


Total,  personal  service  increases  requested 52,  633 


The  focus  on  planning  and  development  is  to  be  lodged  in  a special  position 
whose  duties  will  be  involved  in  the  long-range  aspects  of  college  expansion 
directed  toward  an  orderly  plan  for  projecting  college  requirements  over  the  next 
5 to  10  years.  Responsibilities  of  the  position  will  involve  close  working  relation- 
ships with  faculty,  staff,  the  officers  of  the  college,  board  of  directors,  State 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  alumni. 

The  positions  earmarked  for  the  business  operations  are  requested  to  enable 
this  office  to  provide  essential  budget  and  fiscal  services  above  the  clerical  level 
currently  on  duty:  provide  for  a procurement,  supply,  and  contract  officer  to 
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supervise  all  college  activities  in  this  area  in  the  office  being  established ; estab- 
lish minimum  personnel  procedures  for  recruitment,  classification  of  job  cate- 
gories, employee  relations,  etc.  No  such  office  exists  now  in  the  college. 

For  expenses  other  than  personal  services  an  additional  $12,550  is  requested  to 
provide  for — 

B.  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities +$7,  000 

An  additional  $2,000  is  needed  particularly  for  added  communications  and 
utilities  increases  resulting  primarily  from  additional  college  staffing  in  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965;  and  similar  needs  connected  with  the  operation  of  four  new 
buildings  to  be  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  $5,000  balance  of  the  increase  requested  represents  the  allocation  of  one- 
third  of  the  cost  to  rent  additional  equipment  to  provide  punched  card  input  and 
output  for  the  presently  installed  IBM  1620  computer  on  the  campus  to  enable 
the  college  to  fully  utilize  this  equipment  in  the  planning  and  development 
stages,  and  to  allow  for  its  use  for  college  equipment  and  supply  inventory  and 
other  administrative  and  financial  purposes  to  which  the  equipment  is  adapted. 
The  entire  rental  cost  of  $15,000  is  apportioned  between  this  activity,  and  $10,000 
to  the  educational  activity  for  use  by  the  registrar's  office,  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, class  scheduling,  etc.  The  equipment  to  be  rented  consists  of  keypunch, 
verifier,  tabulator,  sorter,  collator,  card  read  punch  adapter. 

C.  Supplies  and  equipment +$950 ; +$4,  600 

The  amount  requested  here  is  predicated  upon  modules  established  for  profes- 
sional, nonprofessional,  and  administrative  staff  ranging  from  $800  to  $1,250  per 
individual  depending  on  type  of  staff,  to  cover  basic  needs  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum equipment  and  supply  needs  for  the  new  positions  requested. 


Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research — Gallaudet  College 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits.  _ _ 
Other  expenses __ 

116 

$1,0.57,  517 
75,  950 
-5. 200 

130 

$1,220,488 
97, 750 
-6,200 

+14 

+$162, 971 
+21,800 
-1,000 

Less  subsistence  and  Quarters.  

Total  obligations 

116 

1,128, 267 

130 

1,312,038 

+14 

+183, 771 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

The  basic  purposes  and  aims  of  the  college  are  the  development  of  an  inquir- 
ing and  discriminating  mind,  the  education  of  youth  to  perform  intelligently  and 
responsibly  the  functions  devolving  upon  effective  citizens,  education  at  a pro- 
fessional level,  and  other  vocations  which  require  formal  education  beyond 
the  high  school,  education  of  scholars  and  the  encouragement  and  prosecution 
of  research  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  the  contribution  of  vari- 
ous educational  services  to  the  community  at  large. 

Over  45  percent  of  college  resources  (excluding  the  Kendall  School)  are  de- 
voted to  instruction  and  research.  With  the  instructional  staff  and  facilities 
of  Kendall  School  added,  the  ratio  increases  to  more  than  52  percent  of  Gallaudet 
budget. 

The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  are : 


A.  Personal  services : 

1.  14  positions +$115,  500 

2.  Annual  increment — Faculty +30, 161 

3.  Annual  increment — Nonfaculty +2,  985 

4.  Added  salary  costs  revision  of  pay  scale  Jan.  1,  1964 +1,  422 

5.  Part  time  and  temporary  help +1,  000 

6.  Personnel  fringe  benefits  related  to  above +11,  903 


Total  personal  services  increases +162,  971 
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New  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  1965  as  follows : 

Two  in  the  counseling  center : The  counseling  center  was  established  4 years 
ago  with  a grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  During 
the  5-year  term  of  the  grant  the  college  is  asked  to  assume  all  positions  in  the 
center  that  are  not  financed  by  grant  funds.  In  fiscal  year  1962  the  college  as- 
sumed the  first  position ; in  fiscal  1963  the  second ; in  fiscal  1964  two  additional 
positions.  In  fiscal  1965  the  college  would  like  to  assume  two  more,  leaving  only 
two  secretarial  positions  to  be  assumed  in  the  future. 

One  research  professor  in  the  hearing  and  speech  center : The  hearing  and 
speech  center  serves  all  Gallaudet  students,  operates  a nursery  school  for  deaf 
children,  and  offers  several  graduate  courses.  It  is  well  equipped  and  compe- 
tently staffed  ; but  if  it  is  to  acquire  the  stature  it  deserves  and  improve  its  present 
services,  it  should  be  producing  audiological  research.  Present  members  of  the 
staff  can  give  very  little  of  their  time  to  research.  With  the  one  research  profes- 
sor requested,  the  center  would  immediately  acquire  a research  capability  that 
could  be  rapidly  expanded  by  grants  from  other  agencies  and  foundations. 

One  research  professor  in  the  office  of  psychoeducational  research : The  one 
professional  person  now  in  the  office  of  psychoeducational  research  is  overloaded 
with  projects,  teaching,  and  editing  a research  journal.  Valid  psychological  re- 
search on  the  deaf  is  extremely  rare ; there  are  only  two  or  three  books  with  any 
pretensions  in  this  field.  The  need  for  more  research  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  felt,  as  a basis  for  any  real  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Gal- 
laudet’s  efforts  in  such  research  have  been  fruitful ; there  is  every  indication  that 
with  sufficient  help  it  can  make  a much  greater  contribution. 

One  in  the  department  of  mathematics,  to  serve  as  a full-time  director  of  the 
computing  center : The  computing  center  was  established  with  grants  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Meyer  Foundation ; it  is  staffed  on  a part- 
time  basis  by  a member  of  the  department  of  mathematics.  The  center  supports 
all  the  research  activities  of  the  college ; it  should  have  a full-time  director  as 
soon  as  possible. 

One  in  the  department  of  economics : The  department  of  economics  consists  at 
present  of  one  person,  who  offers  all  the  courses  required  for  the  major  and  in 
1965  will  also  be  expected  to  offer  additional  courses  designed  to  meet  revised 
college  requirements  for  graduation.  One-man  departments  are  not  considered 
desirable,  educationally ; and  the  college  has  reached  a point  in  its  growth  where 
the  size  of  classes  and  number  of  courses  require  at  least  two  persons  for  most  of 
its  departments  of  instruction. 

One  in  the  department  of  sociology : This  department  finds  itself  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  department  of  economics,  described  above. 

One  in  the  department  of  English : This  department,  with  the  largest  teaching 
load  in  the  college  ( because  of  the  special  difficulties  that  deaf  persons  experience 
with  the  English  language),  needs  an  additional  person  to  accommodate  a 
rising  enrollment. 

One  in  the  nursery  school : The  nursery  school  operated  by  the  hearing  and 
speech  center  serves  as  a laboratory  and  demonstration  school,  and  as  a source 
of  research  subjects.  As  its  reputation  has  grown  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  enrollment  has  grown,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  continue 
to  rise.  An  additional  person  is  requested  to  care  for  the  additional  children. 

One  research  assistant,  office  of  institutional  research : At  present,  the  director 
of  the  office  of  institutional  research  holds  the  only  position  in  the  office  financed 
by  appropriated  funds.  A secretary  and  a research  assistant  are  supported  by 
grant  funds  for  special  projects.  The  college  believes  that  this  office  has  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  its  worth  to  support  another  research  assistant ; and  by  so 
doing  would  be  able  to  acquire  more  of  the  office’s  time  for  college  projects 
rather  than  for  the  special  projects  supported  by  grants. 

One  production  printer  for  the  Gallaudet  press : The  Gallaudet  press,  at  a 
great  saving  to  the  college,  prints  catalogs,  monographs,  stationery,  and  forms 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  offering  courses  to  students  planning  to  teach  printing  in 
schools  for  the  deaf.  The  press  is  presently  staffed  with  two  men,  who  need 
a third  who  can  concentrate  on  the  greatly  increasing  demand  for  production 
printing. 

One  secretary  for  the  office  of  public  relations : At  present,  the  office  of  public 
relations  relies  upon  student  help  for  clerical  services ; whatever  secretarial 
services  are  needed  (typing  letters,  stenciling  news  releases,  preparing  copy  for 
the  printer)  must  be  performed  by  the  two  professions  in  the  office.  Their 
work  has  greatly  increased  since  the  college  has  grown,  and  much  better  use 
could  be  made  of  their  time  if  the  secretary  requested  were  provided. 
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Two  resident  hall  supervisors : With  the  increase  in  enrollment,  students  will 
have  to  be  housed  in  new  dormitories  and  in  various  old  houses  on  the  college 
campus.  The  two  supervisors  requested  will  enable  the  college  to  keep  abreast 
of  this  increase,  and  are  essential  to  adequate  supervision  of  the  dormitories. 

B.  Travel +$2,000 

Increased  travel  funds  of  $2,000  are  requested  for  faculty  to  enable  them  to 
participate  more  actively  in  educational  conventions,  seminars,  symposia,  and 
other  meetings  which  are  beneficial  in  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  plans  for 
strengthening  the  educational  activities  of  the  college  through  more  prompt  and 
effective  communication  with  others  in  the  educational  environment. 

O.  Rent +$10,000 

As  indicated  under  the  budget  activity  “General  administration”  funds  are 
requested  (total  $15,000)  to  enable  the  college  to  fully  utilize  its  computer  by 
the  rental  of  additional  IBM  equipment  for  planning,  administration,  and  herein 
largely  for  the  registrar,  curriculum,  and  scheduling  as  well  as  intensifying  all 
research  activities  for  which  these  additions  are  needed. 

The  present  computer  facility  at  Gallaudet  College  consists  of  a Friden  Flexo- 
writer  and  an  IBM  1620  computer  designed  to  accept  paper  tape.  This  modest 
installation  was  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  has  proved  its  worth  in  two  principal  areas : training 
and  research. 

In  the  18  months  since  the  computer  has  been  installed,  six  students  have 
been  trained  as  programers,  and  enrollment  for  the  fall,  1963,  classes  in  pro- 
graming is  at  the  capacity  present  facilities  permit.  Three  of  the  students  who 
have  completed  the  course  are  now  successfully  employed  as  programers.  How- 
ever, the  increased  demands  for  this  trainiing  will  require  expanding  present 
equipment,  (1)  to  make  it  more  efficient  and,  thus,  able  to  accommodate  more 
students,  and  (2)  to  broaden  the  training  experience  by  using  card  inputs.  The 
addition  of  card  equipment  will  also  permit  the  training  of  keypunch  operators, 
another  vocational  opportunity  in  which  deaf  people  can  excel. 

Research  projects  by  the  college  faculty  have  occupied  all  available  machine 
time  beyond  that  now  used  for  teaching  purposes.  The  1620  is  overburdened 
by  sorting  tasks  for  which  it  is  not  designed ; corrections  of  the  input  are  ex- 
tremely tedious:  and  cumulative  data  is  difficult  to  incorporate  onto  a paper 
tape.  The  proposed  additions  to  the  present  installation  will  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  add  a new  dimension  to  research  and  planning  possibilities  now  re- 
stricted by  the  present  equipment. 

D.  Supplies  and  equipment +$4,350;  +$10,450 

Additional  supplies  and  equipment  requested  for  new  staff  are  predicated  upon 
modules  of  $1,200  for  additional  faculty  and  $800  for  nonfaculty. 


Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research — Kendall  School 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits.  .. 
Other  expenses  

26 

$183. 212 
5.350 
-3, 600 

26 

$188, 225 
5,350 
-3, 600 

+ $5, 013 

Less  subsistence  and  quarters  

Total  obligations 

26 

184,962  26 

189, 975 

+5, 013 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

The  Kendall  School  provides  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  deaf 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent  areas.  It  also  usually  enrolls 
a small  number  of  children  from  foreign  countries.  The  Kendall  School  is  also 
the  laboratory  school  of  the  college’s  department  of  education,  providing  opportu- 
nities for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Faculty  of  the  school  serve  as  critic 
teachers  for  graduate  students. 
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The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1965  are : 


A.  Personal  services: 

1.  Added  salary  costs  revision  of  pay  scale  Jan.  1,  1964 +$842 

2.  Annual  increments +4,  241 

3.  Related  personal  service  fringe  benefits +290 


Total,  personal  services  increase +5,  013 


General  library 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  . 
Other  expenses  

7 

$66, 316 
30, 825 

7 

$69, 329 
36, 825 

+$3, 013 
+6, 000 

Total  obligations 

7 

97, 141 

7 

106, 154 

+9, 013 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

The  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  Library  is  established  as  a crucial  element  in  the 
total  college  educational  program  and  its  continued  strengthening  is  essential  to 
the  improvement  and  further  development  of  the  educational  program.  Fur- 
thermore. the  effectiveness  of  the  college  library  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  continuance  of  accreditation.  Consequently,  an  increasing  amount  of  re- 
sources must  be  allocated  to  enable  the  library  to  grow  and  furnish  the  essential 
study  and  reference  materials  for  the  expanding  student  body  and,  provide  tech- 
nical. specialized,  and  research  materials  for  the  increased  faculty. 

Statistics  related  to  the  growth  of  the  library  collection  are  October  1947,  7,000 
books ; October  1957,  33,000  books ; October  1962,  62,000  books ; October  1963, 
70,000  books;  April  1964,  77,000  books  (estimate)  ; during  fiscal  year  1965  it  is 
estimated  that  the  collection  will  reach  85,000  books,  housed  in  the  library 
designed  for  a collection  of  125,000  books. 

The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  are : 


A.  Personal  services : 

1.  Added  salary  costs  revision  of  pay  scale  Jan.  1, 1964 +$313 

2.  Annual  increments +1,  754 

3.  Part-time  and  temporary  help +750 

4.  Related  personal  service  fringe  benefits  for  above +196 


Total  personnel  services  increase +3,  013 

B.  Other  services +1,  000 

For  costs  involved  in  binding  materials  for  permanent  location 
and  use  in  library  rooms. 

C.  Equipment +5,  000 


The  recent  issue  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (1963)  clearly 
shows  a steady  progression  of  10  percent  to  15  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
books  and  periodicals  from  1956  to  1963 ; $2,500  of  the  increase  requested  is  to 
provide  for  continued  increase  in  price  index  for  book  replacements  in  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  based  upon  the  authoritative  experience  data  published  in  the 
Abstract.  The  balance  of  $2,500  is  to  be  used  for  accession  in  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  continue  the  library’s  expansion  program  toward  enriching  the  collection. 
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Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  comensation  and  benefits  

other  pxpBnsfls 

61 

$320,795 

198,785 

-1,660 

61 

$337, 400 
199, 755 
-1,660 

+$16, 605 
+970 

Less  subsistence  and  quarters 

Total  obligations  

61 

517, 920 

61 

535,495 

+17,  575 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  under  the  direction  of 
the  business  manager  constitutes  approximately  20  percent  of  the  college’s  oper- 
ating budget  requirements.  The  buildings  and  grounds  force  provides  service 
to  the  instructional,  research,  administrative,  and  auxiliary  enterprises  function 
of  the  college.  Budgeted  hereunder  are  the  following  activities. 

1.  Custodial  services. 

2.  Maintenance  of  grounds. 

3.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  buildings. 

4.  Security  functions. 

For  a number  of  years  the  college  has  been  confronted  with  a serious  condition 
in  the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  its  physical  plant.  It  has  encoun- 
tered difficulties  as  a result  of  not  having  adequate  funds  for  staff  and  essential 
supplies  and  equipment  to  operate  and  maintain  the  physical  plant,  provide  mini- 
mum housekeeping  services,  adequate  grounds  care  and  proper  security.  Repairs 
to  buildings  and  mechanical  equipment,  for  example,  are  frequently  postponed 
until  they  become  critical.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  (1)  maintain  a high 
standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  college  buildings,  (2)  maintain  desirable  schedules 
of  painting  and  refurbishing,  (3)  obtain  modern  equipment  on  a basis  for  in- 
troducing better  techniques  of  operation  and  maintenance,  (4)  care  and  preserve 
the  grounds  for  which  $50,000  was  appropriated  recently  for  landscaping,  and 
(5)  provide  adequate  police  protection  to  patrol  the  campus,  most  essential  for 
the  security  of  students  lacking  the  faculty  of  communication  with  hearing 
individuals. 

The  college  occupies  92  acres  of  which  almost  70  percent  is  fully  utilized. 
Thirty-one  buildings  with  over  one-half  million  square  feet  of  usable  space 
must  be  maintained  regularly.  The  operation,  maintenance,  and  care  of  a 
number  of  buildings  built  about  100  years  ago  requires  increasing  attention 
and  cost  to  preserve  these  buildings  and  enable  the  college  to  utilize  them 
fully.  Even  with  recent  substantial  investment  of  funds  to  alter  and  renovate 
many  of  the  older  buildings,  cost  of  upkeep  is  far  more  than  is  normally  expected 
in  our  more  modern  structures.  However,  construction  deficiencies  in  some 
of  the  newer  buildings  require  more  than  the  average  amount  of  time,  manpower, 
and  material  to  correct  these  problems  since  the  contractor’s  warranty  period 
has  expired.  Consequently  the  college  is  obliged  to  provide  for  this  by  its  own 
limited  force  and  investment  of  funds  in  material.  Emergency  measures  to 
correct  problems  resulting  from  flooding  of  buildings,  destruction  of  roofs,  up- 
rooting of  walks,  electrical  failures  due  largely  to  inclement  weather  can  never 
be  anticipated,  but  always  require  the  diversion  of  funds  from  certain  essential 
needs  to  meet  these  unforeseen  events  to  prevent  further  deterioration  in  prop- 
erty and  protect  the  lives  of  students  and  staff  on  campus. 

Over  130,000  square  feet  of  space  in  four  new  buildings  under  construction 
this  fiscal  year  (1964)  will  be  added  to  the  workload  in  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  care  of  the  physical  plant. 

Custodial  services  in  two  new  dormitories,  a new  arts  building  and  an  addition 
to  the  hearing  and  speech  center  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and  one  new  dormitory  re- 
quested in  1965  will  place  heavy  demands  on  the  housekeeping  staff.  Care  of 
grounds  must  receive  increased  attention,  and  additional  measures  to  improve 
and  strengthen  campus  security  is  absolutely  essential  in  light  of  the  large 
student  body,  and  unfortunate  experiences  suffered  by  some  students  molested 
and  attacked  by  outsiders. 
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The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  are  : 


A.  Personal  services : 

1.  Added  salary  costs  revision  of  pay  scale  Jan.  1.  1964 +$3,  880 

2.  Annual  increments +9, 105 

3.  Added  costs  for  temporary  help +2,  500 

4.  Related  personal  services  fringe  benefits  on  above +1, 120 


Total  personal  services  increase +16,  605 

B.  Utilities „ +5,450 


The  increase  requested  for  utilities  is  mandatory  in  nature  connected  with 
added  costs  involved  in  the  opening  and  operation  of  the  four  new  buildings 
to  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  fully  there- 
after. 

In  the  absence  of  cost  data  predicated  upon  metered  expenses,  utilities  cost 
at  approximately  7 cents  per  square  foot  for  the  four  buildings  from  November 
1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  computes  to  the  increase  needed  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
Full  utilities  costs  will  be  requested  in  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966.  No  addi- 
tional funds  are  included  for  possible  rate  increases  in  utilities. 


C.  Supplies  and  materials +$16,  570 

Increases  requested  hereunder  are  for  recurring  repair  and  replacement  ex- 
penses of  supplies  and  materials  utilized  in  daily  operation. 

1.  Fuel  oil  increase  for  additional  buildings  at  8 cents  per  square  foot $10,  000 

2.  Custodial,  housekeeping,  and  janitorial  supplies 1,  740 

3.  Shop  supplies  (electrical,  plumbing  and  heating,  carpentry,  paint, 

cement,  etc.,  materials)  as  replacement  for  used  stock  and  to  estab- 
lish an  adequate  level  of  necessary  supplies  on  hand 4,  030 

4.  Grounds  care  (fertilizer,  seed,  turf  builder,  top  soil,  gravel,  etc.) 800 

D.  Equipment +10,  835 

Request  is  made  for  the  following  automotive  equipment : 

1.  Replacement  of  16-passenger  limousine,  1956  model,  used  to  trans- 

port children  to  and  from  Kendall  School,  college  students  to  visit 
local  and  nearby  historical  and  other  institutions  for  educational 
activities  ; and  for  athletic  activities $7,  000 

2.  Purchase  of  %- ton  truck  for  maintenance  and  grounds  needs,  trash 

removal,  transportation  of  supplies  and  equipment,  etc 1,  800 

3.  New  powered  custodial  equipment  for  cleaning  in  and  around  build- 

ings  2,  035 

E.  Other  services +3,  750 


The  requested  addition  hereunder  is  mandatory  and  recurring,  to  provide  for 
increased  insurance  premiums  as  the  result  of  slight  rate  increases ; coverage  for 
additional  buildings ; raising  public  liability  and  workmen’s  compensation  to 
cover  the  increased  population  on  the  grounds  of  the  college  and  the  increasing 
staff. 


Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational  expenses 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (4-)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

. 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

8 

1 

$42,590 

379,185 

-1,300 

9 

$48, 675 
436, 545 
-1,300 

+1 

+$6,085 

+57,360 

Less  subsistence  and  quarters  . 

Total  obligations 



8 

420,475 

9 

483,920 

+1 

+63,445 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INCREASE 

Auxiliary  services  are  operated  primarily  to  provide  essential  noneducational 
services  to  the  students  and  staff.  This  activity  covers  food  service,  laundering, 
health  care,  and  the  bookstore  which  is  self-supporting. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963,  because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  retaining 
capable  staff,  the  food  services  was  shifted  from  a self -operated  basis  to  a con- 
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tractual  basis  with  a local  catering  firm.  It  has  proved  quite  successful  and 
appears  to  appeal  to  the  students  and  start  who  find  quality  and  service  superior 
to  that  heretofore. 

The  health  center  under  the  direction  of  a local  physician  assisted  by  four 
registered  nurses  offers  24-hour  service  to  the  students  and  also  to  staff  on  duty 
whenever  needed.  The  center  itself  has  a number  of  beds  and  also  some  additional 
beds  scattered  in  various  dormitories.  The  center  has  been  relocated  to  the 
middle  of  the  campus  to  be  closer  to  all  dormitories.  With  the  increased  enroll- 
ment, staff,  and  workload  of  the  center  during  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  an  additional  nurse  to  maintain  adequate  health  care  of  the 
growing  student  body. 

The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  are : 

A.  Personal  service : 

1.  Additional  nurse +$4, 195 

2.  Added  salary  cost  revision  of  pay  scale  Jan.  1, 1964 +545 

3.  Annual  increments +865 

4.  Related  personal  services  fringe  benefits  on  above +480 


Total,  personal  service  increase +6,  085 


B.  Other  contractual  services +41,  260 


The  amount  requested  here  is  based  on  predicted  increased 
enrollment  by  average  costs  of  food  and  laundry  services : 

1.  Food  service +40,  500 

2.  Laundry  service +760 

C.  Supplies  and  equipment +15,  450 

+650 

Request  is  made  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Bookstore  purchases  for  the  increased  enrollment  as 

reflected  by  the  increased  receipts  from  sales  (offset  by 
income) ^ +15,300 

2.  Supplies  and  equipment  for  an  additional  position  as  dis- 

cussed earlier 800 

New  positions  requested  fiscal  year  1965 

General  administration : Annual 

Special  assistant  for  planning  and  development,  office  of  the  salary 

president $15,  000 

Budget  and  fiscal  analyst 8,  500 

Procurement,  supply  and  contract  officer 8,  500 

Secretary 5,  700 

Personnel  clerk 5,  235 


Total  (5) 42,935 


Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research  : 

A.  Gallaudet  College : 

Research  professor  in  the  hearing  and  speech 14,  000 

Research  professor  in  the  office  of  psychoeducational  re- 
search  14, 000 

Associate  professor  of  mathematics 8,  500 

Associate  professor  of  economics 8,  500 

Associate  professor  of  sociology 8,  500 

Associate  professor  of  psychology 11,  000 

Assistant  professor  of  English 7,  500 

Instructor,  department  of  psychology 6,  000 

Instructor,  nursery  school 7,  500 

Research  assistant,  office  of  institutional  research 7,  000 

Secretary  for  the  office  of  public  relations 5,  500 

Production  printer  for  the  Gallaudet  Press 8,  500 

Dormitory  supervisors  (2) 9,000 


Total  (14) 115,500 

Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational  expenses:  Nurse  (1) 4,195 


Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (20) 162,  630 
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Construction 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation 

2, 919, 000 
1, 258,  771 
-661,  526 

3,  516, 245 

367, 000 
661, 526 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Total 

1, 028,  526 

Obligations  by  activity 


Activity 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

Design,  supervision,  etc 

191, 670 
3, 108, 388 
216, 187 

212, 600 
812, 726 
3, 200 

+20, 930 
-2, 295, 662 
-212,  987 

C onstruc  tion 

Major  repair  and  preservation  of  buildings  and  grounds.. 

Total,  obligations  and  balance 

3,  516, 245 

1, 028, 526 

-2, 487, 719 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

15, 888 
238, 578 
49, 601 
3, 212, 178 

2,200 
150, 448 
379, 978 
495, 900 

-13, 688 
-88, 130 
+330,377 
-2, 716,  278 

25  Other  services 

31  Equipment 

32  Lands  and  structures 

Total  obligations  by  object ^ 

3,  516, 245 

1,  028,  526 

-2, 487, 719 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $2,  919,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 1,  258,  771 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward —661,  526 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 3,  516,  245 

1965  estimated  obligations 1,  028,  526 


Total  change —2,  487,  719 


INCREASES 

Program  increases : 

1.  Continuation  of  program  of  renovation  and  repair ; replace- 

ment of  fence  line  and  air  conditioning 303,  000 

2.  Planning  funds : 

Faculty  apartments 38,  000 

Outside  services  and  utilities 26,  000 


Gross  increases +367,  000 

DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  projects : 

1.  5th  stage  of  program  of  renovation  and  repair  of  existing 

buildings 95,  000 

2.  Construction  of  preparatory  dormitories 2,  680,  000 

3.  Plans  and  specifications — 1 college  dormitory 144,  000 


Subtotal,  nonrecurring  projects —2,  919,  000 

Built  in: 

Change  in  unobligated  balance  carried  forward  : 

1964  661,  526 

1965  


Total +661,  526 


Change  in  unobligated  balance  brought  forward  : 

1964  1,  258,  771 

1965  661,  526 


Total —597,  245 


Gross  decreases —2,  854,  719 

Total  net  change —2,  487,  719 


Construction 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955 

$259, 000 

$259, 000 

$259. 000 

$259. 000 

1956 

2, 225, 000 

2,  225,  000 

2, 225, 000 

2, 225. 000 

1957 

2,  547,  000 

2.  547, 000 

2, 547, 000 

2,  547, 000 

1958 

1.690, 000 

1,  690. 000 

1, 690. 000 

1,  690. 000 

1959 

123, 000 

123. 000 

123, 000 

123. 000 

1960 

150, 000 

300, 000 

325,000 

325. 000 

1961 

2. 432, 000 

2, 432, 000 

2,  512. 000 

2,  512. 000 

1962 

127,  000 

127. 000 

601. 000 

601.000 

1963 

355. 000 

355, 000 

1,065, 000 

1, 065. 000 

1964  

1965  

2, 919,  000 
367. 000 

2,  919, 000 

2, 919. 000 

2. 919.  000 

Construction,  Gallaudet  College,  Fiscal  Year  1965 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Gallaudet  construction  program  began  in  1956  and  consisted  of  a multiple- 
stage  program  for  the  expansion  of  the  physical  plant  to  accommodate  an  en- 
larged student  body  and  to  provide  more  modern  and  adequate  facilities  for  all 
phases  of  the  college  program.  The  first  stage  was  a women’s  residence  hall  and 
physical  activities-heating  plant  building,  both  of  which  were  completed  in  1957. 
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The  1957  appropriation  provided  for  a classroom-science  building  and  a speech 
and  hearing  center,  both  of  which  were  completed  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  Funds  for  the  third  stage  consisting  of  a cafeteria  and  service  (student 
union)  building  and  a men’s  dormitory  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in 
1958.  These  buildings  were  completed  in  the  late  fall  of  1959. 

In  1959  funds  for  the  fourth  stage  in  the  amount  of  $123,000  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  These  funds  covered  plans  and  specifications  for  construction 
which  included  an  auditorium,  Kendall  School,  maintenance  apartment  building, 
and  roads,  walks,  and  grading. 

The  1961  appropriation  act  provided  moneys  in  the  amount  of  $2,512,000  for 
the  completion  of  this  stage,  the  renovation  and  repair  of  college  hall,  and  the 
residence  of  the  president. 

In  the  1962  appropriation  act  the  sum  of  $601,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
following  program : planning  funds  for  the  arts  and  crafts  building,  $40,000 ; an 
addition  to  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic,  $300,000 ; parking  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  the  auditorium,  $53,000  ; completion  of  a maintenance  building,  $81,000  ; 
and  the  sum  of  $92,000  for  renovation  and  repair  of  Dawes  House,  Kendall  Hall, 
and  house  No.  1.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  $35,000  was  provided  for  additional 
special  equipment  in  the  classroom-laboratory  building. 

The  1963  appropriation  provided  the  sum  of  $1,065,000,  which  covered  the  fol- 
lowing phases : Renovation  and  repair  of  houses  Nos.  2,  3,  and  7 and  a relocation 
of  the  health  department,  $100,000 ; construction  funds  in  the  amount  of  $660,000 
for  the  erection  of  arts  building ; $200,000  for  the  planning  of  two  preparatory 
students  residence  halls ; $50,000  for  landscaping ; and  $55,000  for  special  edu- 
cational equipment. 

In  1964  the  sum  of  $2,919,000  was  appropriated  for  the  following : Construction 
of  two  preparatory  students  residence  halls,  $2,680,000 ; planning  funds  for  one 
college  dormitory,  $144,000;  and  $95,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  renovation 
and  repair  program. 

Requests  for  $367,000  in  fiscal  year  1965  provide  largely  for  repair,  alteration 
and  renovations,  and  planning  funds.  No  additional  buildings  are  contained  in 
the  estimate. 

CONSTRUCTION,  RENOVATION  AND  REPAIR 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1965  provide  for  the  following  costs  and  projects : 


1.  Major  repairs  and  renovations $252,  000 

Air  conditioning,  student  union 142,  000 

Air  conditioning,  library 110, 000 

2.  Outside  services 48,  000 

Installation  of  fence  surrounding  campus. 

3.  Planning  funds 64,  000 

Outside  services  and  utilities 26,  000 

Faculty  apartments 38,  000 

4.  Consulting  architectural  and  engineering  service . 3,  000 

Total  1965  estimate 367,  000 
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Major  repairs  and  renovation 

The  facilities  in  the  library  and  the  student  union  building  are  being  utilized 
by  students  and  staff  on  a year-round  schedule.  Student  attendance  at  classes 
during  the  summer  is  increasing  each  year.  Weather  conditions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  during  the  months  of  June  to  October  are  such  that  demand  air 
conditioning  of  these  regularly  used  buildings  as  well  as  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  The  estimate  to  air  condition  these  buildings  are  based  on  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $4  per  square  foot. 

The  need  for  air  conditioning  is  recognized  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
new  dormitories  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  essential  that  the  library  and  the  stu- 
dent union  be  given  as  much,  if  not  more  consideration  since  these  buildings 
are  getting  increasing  use  year-round. 

Outside  services  and  facilities 

A considerable  portion  of  the  fence  enclosing  the  92-acre  grounds  of  the 
campus  has  deteriorated  or  been  destroyed  by  vandalism.  It  is  generally  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair,  unsightly  and  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  campus. 
But  most  importantly  the  need  for  a new  fence  is  based  upon  the  desire  for 
more  effective  security  in  this  locale. 

The  estimate  covers  replacement  with  a fence  of  a design  in  keeping  with  the 
appearance  of  the  college  campus  and  one  that  will  add  rather  than  detract 
from  same  and  provide  adequate  security.  It  is  proposed  to  set  the  fence 
on  a concrete  footing  with  an  18-inch  brick  wall  built  up  2 feet  above  the  con- 
crete footing  with  a concrete  or  brick  coping  topped  by  a galvanized  chain 
link  fence  6 feet  high  to  be  sloped  at  the  top  and  break  back  1 foot  and  run 
with  4 strands  of  barbed  wire  on  same.  The  perimeter  or  length  of  the  fence 
involved  is  9,325  feet  or  nearly  2 miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the 
fence  and  wall  is  about  $5.15  per  foot  or  about  $48,000  including  contingencies. 

Planning  funds 

Outside  services  and  utilities,  $ 26,000 . — In  order  to  afford  the  proper  services 
to  the  construction  herein  described  the  following  service  costs  would  be  entailed 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 

Steam  Roads  Fire  alarm 

Gas  Electric  New  incinerator 

Water  Sidewalks 

Sewer  Landscaping 

Faculty  apartment,  $38,000. — Planning  funds  are  requested  to  prepare  neces- 
sary specifications  for  an  apartment  type  building  containing  one  to  three  bed- 
room type  apartments  for  faculty  and  staff  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
living  on  the  campus.  A recent  survey  questionnaire  reveals  that  more  than 
25  members  of  the  staff  and  their  families  would  reside  on  the  campus  in  housing 
similar  to  that  commercially  built  in  the  Washington  area  at  reasonable  rental 
rates. 

Faculty-student  contacts  are  important  on  a college  campus.  Not  one  faculty 
member  lives  on  our  campus.  We  have  the  land.  We  need  the  housing.  We 
propose  apartments  for  young  couples  and  couples  whose  children  are  grown. 
The  intellectual  climate  on  a campus  is  a stimulating  influence  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  will  allow  for  closer  supervision  and  more  frequent  contact  between  the 
faculty  and  student  body. 
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JAMES  B.  CLARKE,  TREASURER 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

8,170 

1,517 

47 

9, 647 
1,391 
39 

10, 474r 
1, 398 
39 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation  

9, 734 
709 

11, 077 
656 

11,911 

701 

22 

12  Personnel  benefits  

13  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

22 

22 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

169 

145 

148 

5. 

22  Transportation  of  things  

11 

5 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities _ 

251 

359 

368 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

114 

108 

113 

25  Other  services  

815 

735 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

1,489 

783 

1, 352 
868 

1,  406 

31  Equipment  __  

888 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions _ _ 

815 

749 

749 

Total  obligations 

14,912 

16, 076 

17, 010 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

NONFEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

1,314 

1, 447 

1, 526 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions 

364 

319 

319 

Average  number  of  all  employees . 

1,  678 

1,766 

1,845 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

1,  218 

1,389 

1, 481 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  yean.  __ 

1, 065 

940 

940 

Average  salaries  and  grades: 

Grades  established  by  board  of  trustees:  Instructional 

grades:  Average  salary.  ... 

$8, 229 

$9,  432 

$9,  520 

Grades  comparable  to  general  schedule  grades: 

Average  salary 

$5, 081 

$5, 414 

$5, 439 

Average  grade  

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

Ungraded  positions  at  annual  rates:  $12,845  or  above:  Average 

salary 

$16,  534 
$4, 039 

$18,  735 

$18, 735 

Less  than  $12,845:  Average  salary. 

$4, 066 

$4, 206 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration 

1,516 

1,535 

1,570 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 

7,463 

8,654 

9, 421 

3.  Organized  research 

1,267 

556 

1,111 

1,111 

4.  University  libraries  _ - - — — — — 

693 

701 

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

1,734 

1,706 

1,825 

6.  Auxiliary  enterprises  — - — 

1,653 

1,709 

668 

1, 714 

7.  Student  aid --  - 

723 

668 

Total  obligations... 

14, 912 

16,076 

17,010 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from: 

Other  accounts  _ ...  . . — 

-484 

-571 

-580 

Non-Federal  sources  1 

-6,493 

-6, 686 

-6,770 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

7,935 

8,819 

9,660 

i Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  from  tuition,  other  student  fees,  gifts  and  grants, 
endowment  income,  and  sales  by  auxiliary  enterprises. 


Construction 

Object  classification 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

21  Travel 

7 

2 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

13 

10 

26  Other  services 

196 

500 

1,497 

3 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

1 

31  Equipment.  _ . . _ 

461 

150 

450 

32  bands  and  structures 

397 

1, 800 

Total,  Howard  University  _ 

594 

2,782 

2,111 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

21  Travel 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  . 

25 

4 

25  Other  services  

59 

145 

113 

26  Supplies  a.nd  materials 

5 

36 

31  Equipment.  . 

582 

319 

32  bands  and  structures 

1,557 

5, 130 

1,464 

Total,  General  Services  Administration 

1,621 

5,883 

1,935 

Total  obligations  __  ........ 

2, 215 

8, 665 

4,046 
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Program  and  financing 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 


1964  1965 

estimate  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Home  economics  building 

2.  Physical  education  building  (men) 

3.  Warehouse  service  building 

4.  Classroom  building  No.  2 

5.  Women’s  dormitory  No.  7 

6.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  4 

7.  Physical  education  building  (women) 

8.  University  hospital 

9.  Master  development  program  study 

10.  Site  for  university  expansion 

11.  Social  work  building 

12.  Site  details 

13.  Powerplant  facilities 

14.  University  center  building 

Total  obligations 

Pinancing: 

Unobligated  balance,  brought  forward... 

Unobligated  balance,  carried  forward 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation), 


26 

65 

404 

1,553 

12 

122 


6 

1 


1 

4 

21 


28 

449 

159 

482 

217 

2, 022 

367 

2,663 

500 

111 

29 

224 

890 

28 

1 

1,500 

225 

48 

944 

100 

133 

850 

500 

240 


2,  215  8,  665 


4, 046 


-2,304 

5,705 


5, 617 


-5,  705 
3, 286 


6, 245 


-3, 286 
1,049 


1,  810 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Nabrit,  are  you  ready  ? Then  we  will  go  to  lunch 
and  come  back  at  2 o’clock. 

Dr.  Nabrit,  we  are  pleased  to  see  you  again. 


Background  Statement 

We  shall  put  your  background  statement  into  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement  on  the  budget. 
(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Historical  and  Background  Statement  by  the  President  of  Howard 

University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I have  the  honor  to  present 
a historical  and  background  statement  about  Howard  University.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  is  to  provide  information  regarding  the  place  of  Howard 
University  in  higher  education,  the  special  relationship  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  university,  and  the  present  status  of  the  university. 

A.  THE  PLACE  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Howard  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  2, 
1867.  The  university  consists  of  10  schools  and  colleges,  offering  programs  of 
higher  education  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  levels.  Un- 
dergraduate students  are  registered  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Graduate 
students  seeking  the  master’s  and  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  are  registered  in 
the  graduate  school.  Professsional  students  are  registered  in  the  colleges  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  fine  arts  (including  the  school  of  music  and 
the  departments  of  art  and  drama),  and  the  schools  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, social  work,  law,  and  religion. 

The  founders  of  Howard  University  had  as  one  of  their  principal  purposes, 
the  establishment  of  a university  which  would  admit  students  without  regard 
to  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  general  philosophy  which 
guides  the  programs  of  Howard  University  can  be  stated  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  basic  purposes  and  aims  of  a university  are  the  development  of  an 
inquiring  and  discriminating  mind,  the  education  of  youth  to  perform  intel- 
ligently and  responsibly  the  functions  devolving  upon  effective  citizens,  edu- 
cation of  members  of  professions  and  other  vocations  which  require  formal  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school,  education  of  scholars  and  the  encouragement  and 
prosecution  of  research  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
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tribution  of  various  educational  services  to  tlie  community  at  large.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  these  basic  aims  and  purposes,  Howard  University  is  committed  to 
excellence. 

(2)  Howard  University  is  committed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  publicly  sup- 
ported university  which  holds  that  all  persons  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  color, 
sex,  religion,  or  national  origin  who  are  capable  of  successfully  pursuing  a higher 
education  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(3)  Howard  University  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  educating  its  students  for 
a socially  intelligent  and  a morally  responsible  life. 

(4)  As  a matter  of  history  and  tradition,  Howard  University  accepts  a special 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  capable  Negro  students,  disadvantaged  by  the 
system  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  Negroes  suffer  these  disabilities. 

(5)  Howard  University  also  accepts  a special  responsibility  to  make  a con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  study  of  disadvantaged  persons  in  American  society 
so  as  to  contribute  to  the  prevention,  amelioration,  and  removal  of  disabilities 
caused  by  race,  color,  or  social,  economic,  or  political  circumstances  by  (a) 
extending  and  intensifying  its  research  efforts  in  the  field  of  race  and  collateral 
areas;  (6)  helping  its  students,  as  potential  leaders  and  effective  citizens,  to 
develop  a basic  understanding  of  and  some  critical  intelligence  in  dealing  with 
these  problems;  and  (c)  increasing  its  current  efforts  in  the  dissemination  and 
preservation  of  knowledge  in  these  special  fields. 

Since  its  founding  in  1867,  Howard  has  graduated  22,438  persons  and  has  been 
a pioneer  in  providing  professional  training  for  Negro  students  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  architecture,  law,  music,  and  social  work  as 
well  as  in  the  teaching  profession  and  religion.  The  services  of  Howard  have 
been  of  particular  significance,  for  during  much  of  this  period,  Howard  was  the 
only  publicly  supported  university  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  which 
made  completely  available  to  Negro  students  the  broad  programs  of  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  education,  usually  characteristic  of  State 
universities.  Among  institutions  in  which  Negro  students  are  in  a majority, 
Howard  still  stands  as  the  only  one  affording  a complex  system  of  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  training. 

The  importance  of  Howard  in  providing  professional  training  for  Negroes  may 
be  especially  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  fields  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 
Howard  University  and  Meharry  continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  Negro  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  dentists. 

The  university  continues,  as  always,  to  seek  for  its  faculty  the  most  able 
persons  who  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  competence  and  character  without 
regard  to  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
the  Howard  faculty  has  always  included  the  largest  group  of  Negro  teachers  and 
scholars  at  the  university  level  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  most  outstanding  Negroes  in  public  life  have  served  at  Howard  at 
some  time  during  the  course  of  their  careers.  . 

During  the  1962-63  school  year,  a number  of  members  of  the  staff,  on  leave 
from  the  university,  were  engaged  in  a variety  of  significant  public  service  activ- 
ities both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  foreign  countries.  Among  such  persons 
were  the  following : A professor  of  law  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a professor  of  anatomy 
was  working  in  India  on  the  staff  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  both  the  dean  of  students  and  the  director  of  foreign  student  services  spent 
a period  of  time  in  Africa  to  assist  in  the  development  of  criteria  related  to  the 
selection  and  admission  of  students  coming  to  American  universities.  Many 
members  of  the  staff,  including  the  president  of  the  university,  gave  part-time 
service  on  a number  of  Government  committees  and  commissions. 

The  university  administered  several  large-scale  programs  designed  to  assist 
neighborhoods  in  the  local  community  to  solve  some  of  their  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  problems.  These  programs  involved  coordinated  activities  on  the  part 
of  such  departments  as  sociology,  psychology,  and  government,  the  school  of 
social  work,  the  school  of  law,  the  college  of  medicine,  and  the  school  of 
religion. 

It  is  noted  that  the  university  has  achieved  a significant  reputation  for  its 
services  to  foreign  students.  During  the  1962-63  school  year,  there  was  a total 
of  1,050  students  from  outside  the  continental  United  States,  including  2 posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  61  foreign  countries,  and  16  island  possessions  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  West  Indies.  Approximately  17  percent  of  the  stu- 
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dents  seeking  degrees  at  Howard  came  from  foreign  countries.  The  percentage 
of  foreign  student  enrollment  in  relation  to  the  total  student  enrollment  at  the 
university  continues  to  be  the  highest  in  any  American  university.  Howard  stu- 
dents have  the  rich  experience  of  daily  association  with  teachers  and  students 
who  are  representatives  of  every  race  and  color  and  all  the  major  creeds  in  the 
world. 

B.  THE  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  university  in  1867,  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  were  contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  the  first  land 
and  the  erection  of  the  first  building.  Soon  thereafter,  the  university  was  asso- 
ciated with  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  which  the  Government  had  established  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  medical  services  for  emancipated  slaves.  This  relationship 
between  the  universtiy  and  Freedmen’s  Hospital  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  Freedmen’s  Hospital  stands  on  grounds 
owned  by  Howard  University  and  leased  to  the  Government  for  $1  per  year. 
On  the  basis  of  a formal  agreement  with  the  Government,  Howard  University 
has  the  responsibility  for  rendering  all  professional  services  in  the  hospital. 
Action  of  the  Congress  in  authorizing  (Public  Law  87-262  approved  Sept.  21, 
1961)  the  transfer  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  and  the  construction  of  a new  500- 
bed  teaching  hospital  will  very  much  improve  this  medical  teaching  facility, 
and  enable  the  university  to  render  greater  community  service.  Until  the  present 
day,  the  programs  of  Howard  and  Freedmen’s  Hospital  have  provided  the  most 
important  single  training  facility  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons. 

In  1879  Congress  passed  the  first  Government  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  Howard  University.  This  first  appropriation  was  in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
Since  that  time,  Congress  has  made  continuous  and  increasing  appropriations 
to  the  university,  being  convinced  that  it  was  thereby  rendering  a very  greatly 
needed  service  in  ways  not  otherwise  provided.  Until  1928  these  appropriations 
were  made  in  the  form  of  a voted  gratuity  without  the  support  of  substantive 
law.  During  the  period  of  49  years  from  1879  to  1928,  these  current  annual 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  Howard  increased  from  $10,000  to  $218,000. 
A significance  to  be  attached  to  the  value  of  these  appropriations  is  that  Howard 
was  able  to  survive  as  only  one  of  many  educational  institutions  which  were 
similarly  established  in  the  period  immediately  following  emancipation. 

In  1928  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making 
Howard  University  into  a first-class  institution.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
a university  freely  available  to  the  Negro  people  did  not  exist  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  incorporating  Howard  University  was  amended 
soon  thereafter,  so  as  to  provide  substantive  law  for  the  making  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  Howard.  The  pertinent  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  8.  Annual  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion, development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  no  part  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction.”  (45  Stat.  1021,  approved  Dec.  13, 
1928.) 

On  February  11,  1929,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  convened  an  important 
conference  concerning  Howard  University.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  various  areas  of  the  Government  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  educational  and  philanthropic 
leaders,  and  trustees  of  Howard.  It  was  agreed  at  this  conference  that  Howard 
University  should  be  placed  on  a first-class  basis  and  the  Office  of  Education  was 
authorized  to  study  and  prepare  a plan  for  the  development  of  the  university 
with  this  objective  in  mind. 

The  Office  of  Education  made  a study  of  every  aspect  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram at  Howard.  As  a result  of  this  study  a program  to  place  the  university 
on  a first-class  basis  was  worked  out  in  detail.  As  a followup  of  information 
gathered  from  this  study,  the  Government  immediately  undertook  a program 
of  providing  increased  financial  support  for  the  university.  In  successive  steps, 
the  appropriations  for  operations  and  expenses  increased  from  $218,000  in  1928 
to  $675,000  in  1932.  During  the  years  of  the  economic  depression,  however,  the 
growth  of  these  current  operating  appropriations  was  ceased  temporarily  and 
the  building  program  likewise  came  to  a halt.  Beginning  again  in  1941,  in- 
creased appropriations  were  made  for  the  university  rising  from  $1,115,701  in 
1946,  to  $8,819,000  in  the  1964  regular  operating  appropriation. 
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Congress  approved  in  1930  the  first  20-year  program  for  the  development  of 
the  university,  recognizing  that  the  institution  very  much  needed  a new  plant 
and  the  necessary  equipment  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  which  it  was 
intended  to  undertake.  The  20-year  program  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  and  the  construction  of  more  than  30  new  buildings  within  the 
period  of  10  years. 

Between  1929  and  1933,  Congress  appropriated  $3,264,000  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  eight  projects.  These  projects  included  three  dormitories  for  women; 
a classroom  building ; a heat,  light,  and  power  plant ; a tunnel  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  light,  and  power ; a chemistry  building ; and  a general  library 
building.  In  subsequent  years,  these  buildings  were  all  constructed  and  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  $1,297,700  were  made  for  men’s  dormitories  and  for 
landscaping  and  repair  of  buildings.  The  land  which  was  needed  for  these 
projects  was  obtained  through  gifts  from  private  foundations.  Beginning  in 
1936,  there  were  no  further  appropriations  for  buildings  until  the  close  of  World 
War  II. 

During  the  period  beginning  in  1946  and  covering  the  immediately  subsequent 
years,  student  enrollment  at  Howard  was  very  greatly  increased  by  the  sudden 
impact  of  more  than  2,600  veterans.  This  influx  of  students  greatly  overtaxed 
all  of  the  facilities  of  the  university.  The  Government  alleviated  the  situation 
to  some  extent  by  providing  the  university  with  13  temporary  wooden  buildings, 
and  turning  over  for  its  use  2 permanent  dormitory  buildings  which  had  been 
originally  constructed  for  the  housing  of  Government  employees. 

The  university’s  funds  for  maintenance  were  limited  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary  upkeep  of  the  plant  with  the  conse- 
quence that  there  was  heavy  and  rapid  deterioration.  As  a result  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  university’s  physical  plant,  Congress  in  1948  appropriated  $50,000 
to  provide  for  a restudy  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  of  the  20-year 
plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  1930.  An  additional  $30,000  was  appropriated 
in  1963  to  bring  the  master  development  program  for  the  university  up  to  date. 

Between  1948  and  1952,  appropriations  were  authorized  for  11  major  building 
projects  at  a cost  of  $18,493,221.  During  this  period,  there  was  the  first  sus- 
tained effort  toward  providing  an  adequate  plant  for  the  university  since  the 
series  of  appropriations  between  1927  and  1933. 

A total  of  28  projects  involving  $43,495,000  have  been  authorized  since  1945, 
in  furtherance  of  the  Government’s  desire  to  provide  Howard  University  with 
a first-class  physical  plant.  Seventeen  of  the  projects  have  been  completed, 
three  will  be  under  construction  during  1964,  six  are  in  the  planning  stage,  and 
two  projects  involving  site  acquisition  are  now  partially  complete. 

The  1964  appropriation  included  funds  for  the  construction  of  a men’s  resi- 
dence hall,  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a physical  education 
building  for  women,  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  expansion  of  the  university, 
the  completion  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a new  university  hospital,  and 
funds  for  site  development.  The  1965  estimates  include  requests  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  a university  center  (student-faculty  union)  building,  con- 
struction funds  for  a social  work  building,  purchase  of  a new  steam  boiler,  and 
funds  to  improve  campus  entrances,  walks,  and  roadways. 

C.  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  university’s  master  development  program  authorized  in  1948  and  com- 
pleted in  1951,  was  designed  to  serve  5,200  full-time  students  during  the  day 
and  as  many  additional  evening  and  summer  school  students  as  could  be  accom- 
modated within  the  physical  plant.  This  enrollment  objective  has  already  been 
exceeded.  During  the  1962-63  school  year,  the  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 
was  6,208.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  1962-63  school  year,  including  both 
the  regular  academic  year  and  the  1961  summer  session,  the  university  served 
a total  of  9,836  students.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
at  the  university  will  continue  to  increase. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  physical  plant  plan  contemplated  under  the  1951 
master  development  program  has  been  completed.  However,  since  the  planned 
enrollment  goal  has  been  passed,  it  is  apparent  that  Howard  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for  a larger  number  of  students  than  was  previously  anticipated. 

The  new  classroom  and  laboratory  building  for  home  economics  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  into  service  in  December  1962.  The  new  physical  education 
building  for  men  will  be  completed  during  1964.  Construction  of  a new  class- 
room building  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  now  underway.  A warehouse 
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service  building  has  been  purchased  and  is  in  process  of  renovation.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  the  powerplant  facilities.  Plans  are  now  being  worked  on  in 
preparation  for  construction  of  a new  university  hospital.  Work  is  also  going 
forward  with  respect  to  site  planning.  All  of  these  activities  indicate  the  prog- 
ress which  is  now  being  made  in  the  development  of  the  university’s  physical 
plant. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  the  construction  program,  while  encouraging, 
has  not  been  nearly  as  fast  as  it  had  originally  been  planned.  The  university 
hopes  that  planning  and  construction  funds  for  the  long-delayed  remaining 
buildings  can  be  made  available  soon  in  order  that  the  full  necessary  physical 
plant  can  be  completed  and  placed  into  operation  at  an  early  date. 

There  were  889  teachers  serving  the  university  during  the  1962-63  school 
year.  Of  this  number,  there  were  457  full-time  teachers  while  432  were  part 
time.  The  full-time  equivalent  of  the  teaching  staff  was  576.7.  Of  this  full-time 
equivalent,  513.7  were  teaching  in  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above. 

During  the  last  3 years,  the  university  has  been  engaged  in  a thoroughgoing 
self-study  project.  This  is  a program  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  staff,  every  area  of  the  university 
has  been  involved  in  an  intensive  analysis  and  appraisal  of  its  work.  It  is 
expected  that  much  of  this  study  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  1963-64 
school  year. 

Howard  University  seeks  to  become  a first-class  university  in  every  respect 
and  is  committed  to  excellence,  not  only  in  its  teaching  and  research  programs, 
but  in  its  administrative  operations  as  well.  These  aspirations  are  of  course 
no  different  from  those  of  other  universities.  Howard  University,  however, 
represents  an  achievement  of  very  great  significance  to  the  Negro  people  and  to 
the  country.  Even  though  the  State  universities  in  the  South  are  gradually 
opening  their  doors  to  Negro  students,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a change, 
which  will  still  take  many  years  in  order  to  reach  full  realization  of  the  day  when 
students  and  teachers  will  be  selected  throughout  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
merit — without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Until  that  time  comes,  Howard  University  will  be,  one  place  in  the  country 
where  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  joined  to  express  their  desire  that 
the  Negro  minority  have  free  access  to  all  the  benefits  of  higher  education  in  a 
comprehensive  undergraduate,,  graduate,  and  professional  program.  This  mani- 
festation at  Howard  of  the  high  possibilities  of  democracy  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  truly  bright  spots  of  American  culture  and  development. 

Every  unfinished  element  in  the  development  of  the  university  which  leaves  it 
short  of  first-class  performance  should  be  overcome  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
that  not  only  the  Negro  people  themselves,  but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  people  everywhere  who  are  watchful  of  what  our  country  does,  will 
see  in  Howard  an  unequivocal  expression  of  our  country’s  purpose  to  remove 
the  disadvantages  of  race,  color,  and  creed. 

In  this  new  world  in  which  the  winds  of  revolution  have  produced  so  much 
change,  Howard  ably  serves  our  country.  To  advance  its  program,  to  strengthen 
its  resources,  to  raise  its  standards  is  to  assist  the  advancement  of  our  national 
goals  and  interests.  This  country  and  all  the  world  need  the  talents  of  all  the 
people.  They  are  needed  now  and  desperately  so. 

General  Statement  on  1965  Budget 

Mr.  Nabrit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

First  I want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  university  for  ap- 
propriations which  we  received  last  year  for  salaries  and  expenses 
and  for  construction.  Those  appropriations  enabled  us  to  proceed  at 
every  level  of  the  university  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  enrollment. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  sum  of  $9,660,000  requested  under  the  heading  of  “Salaries  and 
Expenses  for  Howard  University”  represents  a net  increase  of  $841,000 
above  the  appropriations  of  $8,819,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  1965  is  intended  to  assist  the  uni- 
versity in  its  effort  to  accommodate  increased  enrollments  and  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
physical  plant. 

The  following  items  totaling  $732,605  are  requested  in  connection 
with  the  first  objective : 

No.  1,  $410,298  for  46  new  teaching  positions ; 

No.  2,  $104,685  for  23  supporting  positions  in  the  instructional 
program  ; 

No.  3,  $91,375  for  educational  supplies,  equipment  and  related  ex- 
pense; and 

No.  4,  $126,247  to  annualize  pay  increases  granted  under  the  salary 
Teform  program,  and  put  into  effect  January  1,  1964. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

In  order  to  facilitate  improvement  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  physical  plant,  the  sum  of  $152,895  is  requested  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $100,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  for  9 months  of 
the  new  physical  education  building  for  men ; 

No.  2,  $24,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  class- 
room building  for  4 months;  and  No.  3,  $28,895  to  annualize  the 
salaries  for  25  operations  and  maintenance  staff  positions  authorized 
in  1964  for  9 months. 

STAFF  BENEFITS 

An  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $89,178  is  requested  for  staff 
benefits  as  follows : 

No.  1,  $62,553  to  annualize  pay  increases  for  nonteaching  personnel 
authorized  in  the  1964  appropriation,  and  made  effective  January  1, 
1964;  and  No.  2,  $26,625  for  within-grade  salary  increases. 

An  additional  sum  of  $9,000  is  included  to  cover  additional  services 
rendered  to  Freedmems  Hospital  on  a reimbursable  basis. 

The  gross  increase  in  the  amount  of  $983,678  is  offset  by  the  follow- 
ing items  totaling  $142,678. 

No.  1,  nonrecurring  items  in  the  1964  budget  in  the  amount  of 
$50,000;  No.  2,  $83,678  income  from  tuition  and  fees  realized  on 
increase  enrollment;  and  No.  3,  $9,000  in  reimbursement  from  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Under  construction,  the  sum  of  $240,000  is  requested  for  complete 
plans  and  specifications  on  a university  center  for  students  and 
faculty. 

The  sum  of  $1,570,000  is  requested  for  the  following  construction 
projects: 

No.  1,  $937,000  for  the  construction  of  a School  of  Social  Work 
building;  No.  2,  $133,000  for  site  development;  and  No.  3,  $500,000 
for  a new  steam  boiler. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

The  budget  in  round  figures  for  1964  is  $16,076,000  and  for  1965 
is  $17,010,000,  an  increase  of  $934,000  and  79  positions. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE  FOR  1965 

The  increase  in  reimbursements  is  estimated  to  be  about  $80,000,  but 
the  increase  in  the  Federal  appropriation  you  are  requesting  is  $841,- 
000  or  over  10  times  as  much. 

Why  are  the  two  so  far  out  of  balance  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  due  primarily,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  two  pay  increases  which  were  involved  in  1964.  One  was  from 
July  to  December  1963,  the  other  one  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1964. 

Now,  these  have  to  be  put  into  the  budget  for  1965,  so  that  they  take 
up  a large  proportion  of  this  increase. 

The  second  part  is  that  in  this  request  there  are  some  positions 
which  you  authorized  in  1964  for  the  new  physical  education  building 
for  men  for  12  months,  but  only  appropriated  money  for  4 months, 
so  this  year  we  have  to  put  in  the  4 months,  plus  the  9 months. 

The  other  amount  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  an  increase  in  our 
enrollment,  which  is  about  450.  This  increase  in  enrollment  is  also 
tied  in  with  the  increase  in  our  program  at  the  Ph.  D.  level.  We 
recently  began  these  Ph.  D.  programs.  Each  year  we  get  an  addi- 
tional number  of  students  involved  in  them,  therefore,  we  have  to 
decrease  the  teaching  load  of  the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  these 
programs,  so  that  as  our  graduate  program  increases,  we  increase  our 
need  for  teaching  man-hours.  So  that  the  other  part  of  this  cost, 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  for  providing  these  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers,  we  need  supportive  personnel,  the  tech- 
nicians, teaching  assistants,  and  the  others,  which  also  takes  up  a part 
of  this  increase. 

Now,  these  increased  teachers  are  primarily  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  which  serves  a number  of  colleges — fine  arts,  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  pharmacy.  It  is  our  biggest  unit.  And  it  also 
furnishes  all  the  teachers  for  the  graduate  program. 

So  that  takes  care  of  the  bulk  of  this  increase.  Included  in  this,  of 
course,  are  additional  supplies  and  staff  benefits. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  69  of  the  additional  positions  budgeted  for 
resident  instruction  and  departmental  research.  Tell  us  how  many 
are  for  instruction  and  how  many  for  research,  and  why  do  you  feel 
that  they  are  all  needed  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Well,  actually  there  are  46  designated  as  teachers.  In 
the  assignment  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  work  in  the  graduate  school,  they  will  be  engaged 
in  research  but  it  will  be  as  a teacher,  as  I was  explaining  to  you,  to 
supervise  the  graduate  program  of  the  students  who  are  candidates 
for  their  master’s  degree  and  Ph.  D.  degree.  So  that  when  I described 
it  to  you,  I said  the  teacher  in  research,  because  we  consider  our 
teachers,  if  they  are  doing  what  they  should  be  doing,  they  should  be 
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engaging  in  research  themselves  and  teaching  it.  The  number  is  46 
and  there  are  46  teachers.  In  other  words,  none  of  these  teachers  is  a 
research  associate  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Now,  tell  us  a little  bit  about  your  research.  What  are  you  doing 
and  how  much  is  financed  in  this  appropriation,  how  much  from 
grants  or  contracts  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  That  is  a very  interesting  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  had  in  1963,  $596,886  for  research ; we  had  $966,455  for  training  ; 
and  then  what  we  call  “other,”  not  identified  as  to  which,  in  the  amount 
of  $231,208.  The  total  amount  for  research  in  1963  was  $1,794,549. 
This  year  and  for  1964,  the  estimate  for  the  total  amount  was  $1,978,- 
994;  for  research,  $654,545,  as  against  $596,000  for  last  year;  for  train- 
ing, $1,025,536 ; and  for  “other,”  $298,913. 

Now,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, 2 or  3 years  ago,  we  stated  the  interest  that  we  had  in  research 
and  we  pointed  out  at  that  time  we  had  no  money  in  our  budget  at  the 
university  for  research.  We  had  no  research  associates,  we  had  no 
teaching  assistants.  We  suggested  that  we  would  like  to  increase  our 
research  at  that  time,  so  that  we  might  help  remedy  this  deficiency. 
And  also  that  we  might  increase  our  expenditures  in  the  library,  and 
this  was  agreed  upon  and  we  did  that,  and  we  were  permitted  to  use 
$200,000  for  research  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

I am  glad  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  expended  that  money  in  each 
of  the  years.  For  this  present  year,  the  money  for  research,  the  total 
$200,000  was  obligated  in  November,  so  that  it  has  stimulated  research 
in  the  university  by  a tremendous  amount.  We  have  had  several 
books  that  have  been  brought  out  as  a result  of  this,  and  we  have  any 
number  of  articles  being  published. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  some  of  the  results  of 
your  research  program  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I will  be  very  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Research  Activity  Under  the  Program  of  University-Sponsored  Research 

During  both  the  1962-63  and  1963-64  school  years,  the  amount  of  $200,000  was 
made  available  to  assist  teachers  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  to  engage 
in  a variety  of  research  projects.  This  program  of  university-sponsored  research 
in  a short  period  of  time  has  already  provided  very  valuable  assistance  to  more 
than  30  teachers  in  history,  government,  economics,  philosophy,  classics,  English, 
education,  fine  arts,  law,  romance  languages,  geography  and  African  studies. 

Some  of  the  titles  of  the  most  significant  of  these  research  projects  are  as 
follows : 

“American  Drama  : Revelation  of  American  Life.” 

“The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.” 

“The  Expansion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific.” 

“A  Study  of  Merchant  Seamen  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Role  of  Negroes 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States  1792-1860.” 

“History  of  the  Negro  Press.” 

“The  European  Court  of  Human  Rights.” 

“The  Changing  Surface  of  Mainland  China”  (maps  and  related  texts) . 

“Ecclesia  and  Synagogue.” 

“The  Communist  Party  in  Greece  Since  1918.” 

“Dien  Bien  Phu — Turning  Point  in  Asia.” 

“Jamaican  Society  in  Post-Emancipation  Period.” 

“The  Ethiopian  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  World.” 
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“The  Problems  of  the  Most  Viable  Methods  of  Social  Change  in  Africa.” 

“The  Land-Grant  College  Programs  and  American  Higher  Education.” 

“Art  and  Human  Intelligence.” 

“A  Survey  of  African  Traditional  Constitutions.” 

“Samuel  Pepys,  English  Diarist.” 

“A  Study  of  Non-Western  Music  as  a Reflection  of  the  Customs  and  Traditions 
of  Selected  African  and  Asian  Cultures.” 

“The  Negro  and  the  Federal  Government.” 

“The  Views,  Attitudes,  and  Actions  of  Articulate  American  Negroes  between 
1830  and  1877.” 

“Federal  Administrative  Agencies  and  Problems  Affecting  Negroes.” 
“Northern  Intellectual  Reaction  During  Reconstruction.” 

“Indonesian  Experiment  in  Democracy : A Study  of  Regional  Government.” 
“Economic  Aspects  of  American  Technological  Transfers  to  Japan’s  Electronic 
Industry.” 

“A  Study  of  Demonic  and  Visionary  Experience  in  16th  Century  England.” 
“Grammatical  Model  for  French.” 

“The  Relevance  of  Moral  Judgments  to  the  Critical  Evaluation  of  Literature.” 
Although  this  program  of  research  grants  has  been  in  existence  for  only  2 
years,  it  may  be  noted  that  a substantial  number  of  teachers  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  have  been  assisted  in  pursuing  research  on  a wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  assistance  given  to  these  teachers  is  especially  beneficial  and 
timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  grants  to  teachers  in  these  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  are  not  as  readily  available  as  to  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences. 
The  aid  which  the  university  has  been  able  to  give  to  teachers  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  has  enabled  them  to  secure  research  assistance,  secretarial 
help,  library  materials,  and  travel  in  order  to  obtain  documentation  and  other 
resources  in  the  field.  The  expanded  research  efforts  of  these  faculty  members 
have  resulted  in  an  immediate  benefit  to  our  students  through  the  enrichment 
of  our  curriculum.  The  application  of  funds  under  this  program  has  also  begun 
a process  of  helping  some  of  these  teachers  to  secure  additional  funds  from 
foundations  and  other  private  sources.  Since  these  grants  were  made  at  a time 
when  the  university  was  inaugurating  a number  of  new  Ph.  D.  programs,  they 
have  very  much  helped  to  strengthen  our  work  at  this  point. 

A number  of  significant  publications  are  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  this 
research  activity.  Appleton-Century-Crofts  will  shortly  publish  a book  entitled 
“Art  and  Human  Intelligence”  by  Prof.  Victorino  Tejera,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy.  There  will  soon  be  published  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Seiferth,  professor 
of  German,  a monograph  entitled  “Ecclesia  and  Synagogue.”  This  monograph 
deals  systematically  with  the  symbolic  characterictics  of  ecclesia  and  synagogue 
as  they  occur  in  medieval  art,  in  literature,  in  thelogocial  and  historical  docu- 
ments and  in  folklore. 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  accepted  for  publication,  a book  by  Dr.  Merze 
Tate,  professor  of  history,  entitled  “The  United  States  and  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.”  The  Indiana  University  Research  Center  and 
Anthropology  Folklore  and  Linguistics  will  publish  in  the  spring  of  1964,  a 
manuscript  by  Dr.  Norman  B.  Levin,  assistant  professor,  romance  languages, 
entitled  “The  Assinboine  Language.”  The  Oxford  University  Press,  London, 
has  accepted  for  publication  a book  entitled  “The  Story  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Greece”  by  Dr.  Dimitrios  Kousoulas,  assistant  professor  of  government.  Dr. 
Bernard  Fall,  professor  of  government,  is  preparing  for  publication,  a book 
entitled  “Dien  Bien  Phu — Turning  Point  in  Asia”  as  a part  of  a “Great  Battles” 
series,  being  produced  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hanson  Baldwin.  A book 
entitled  “Samuel  Pepys,  English  Diarist”  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Ivan  Taylor, 
professor  of  English,  for  publication  by  Twayne  Publishers  of  New  York. 

The  program  of  university  sponsored  research  has  also  been  valuable  in  help- 
ing the  recipients  of  grants  to  publish  articles  and  to  prepare  papers  for  presenta- 
tion at  meetings  of  a professional  and  scholarly  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  research  projects  which  have  been  conducted  by  individual 
members  of  the  faculty,  research  funds  were  made  available  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  to  conduct  an  experimental  precollege  program.  This  is  an  edu- 
cational study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a precollege  program  emphasizing 
English,  reading,  mathematics,  and  college  adjustment  in  enhancing  the  success  of 
students  who  would  normally  be  placed  in  remedial  courses  upon  entering  the 
university.  In  addition  to  this  project,  funds  have  been  made  available  to 
assist  research  that  has  been  carried  on  as  part  of  a project  to  write  the  history 
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of  Howard  University.  This  history  is  written  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  university,  but  also  draws  upon  the  whole  background  of 
events  affecting  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  life  of  the  Negro 
during  the  last  100  years. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  think,  to  me  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging things  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  have  done. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  remainder  of  the  additional  positions  requested 
are  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant. 

Is  this  due  to  more  space  to  take  care  of,  or  improvement  of  service 
for  existing  space? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  say  it  is  to  cover  additional  buildings,  addi- 
tional space  that  has  been  added. 

For  example,  in  adding  the  physical  education  building  for  men — a 
very  large  building,  as  you  will  recall — we  did  not  cease  using  the  old 
building,  that  is  the  old  physical  education  building  f or  men.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  each  of  our  buildings.  In  very  few  instances  do 
we  tear  down  a building.  It  is  only  when  it  is  condemned  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  use  it  that  we  do  that,  so  this  is,  first  of  all, 
for  an  additional  or  increased  space. 

Second,  it  is  an  improved  maintenance  which  the  committee  has  en- 
abled us  to  give  to  these  buildings.  About  15  years  ago,  in  a survey 
by  the  Public  Buildings  Service,  they  indicated  the  number  of  people 
that  we  needed  to  keep  our  buildings  at  a normal  level  of  cleanliness. 
We  have,  since  that  time,  been  11  of  those  years  getting  up  to  that 
level. 

And  now  we  have  almost  doubled  the  space,  and  we  have  just  about 
15  more  persons  than  that.  So  that  this  is  doing  both  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  positions  did  you  request  that  were  not 
allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  why  did  you  need  those 
j obs  ? Did  the  Department  eliminate  any  positions  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Three  positions  were  disallowed  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
These  were  intended  to  be  used  as  part  of  a planned  program  to  im- 
prove library  services.  Tire  Department  made  no  changes  in  the  uni- 
versity’s request. 

ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  On  page  119  you  say  that  the  percentage  of 
foreign  student  enrolment  to  total  student  enrollment  is  the  highest 
of  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Do  foreign  students  pay  the  same 
tuition  fees  as  your  U.S.  students  pay  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  had  any  difference  in  our  fees, 
and  I would  like  to  say  something  about  these  foreign  students.  We 
never  advertise  for  foreign  students  we  have  never  sought  them.  We 
have  6,805  students  in  this  semester.  Of  this  number,  about  1,100  are 
foreign  students. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  6,805.  Wasn’t  it  higher  during  the  war?  I thought 
it  was  7,000  or  more.  What  was  the  highest  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  It  was  the  highest  enrollment  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Just  about  1947. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  7,000  wasn’t  it  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  It  was  7,000  something. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  went  down.  Now  you  are  coming  back  up 
again . Coming  up  fast  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes ; we  are  coming  up  400  to  500  a year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  You  went  down  quite  a bit,  now  you  are  coming 
up  quite  fast. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I will  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  Most 
of  our  students,  as  you  know,  are  Negroes,  and  the  Negroes  usually 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  so  that  we  had  kind  of  a 
slump.  That  meant  that  most,  or  a great  number  of  them  could  not 
come.  This  number  that  came  right  after  the  war,  you  know,  they  were 
part  of  these  GI  benefit  students.  That  program  went  down,  we  went 
down.  So  now  since  the  economy  has  been  improving,  we  have  been 
moving  up  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  I see.  And  you  expect  it  to  keep  on  going 
up? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  We  expect  it  to  continue.  I am  hoping  that  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  continue.  That  is  my  hope.  If  it  does,  then  we  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  won’t  that 
have  some  effects  on  your  enrollment  in  the  future  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  hope  so. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Where  colored  people 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  say  this,  just  to  be  realistic,  I do  not  think  it 
makes  much  difference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I just  thought  that  as  these  barriers  are  gradually 
broken  down,  that  they  would  be  accepted  in  all  colleges. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I am  saying,  I hope  that,  but  I am  also  saying  to  you, 
realistically,  I do  not  expect  it  to  be  much  but  a token  for  a long  time. 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  some  people  might  look  at  this  foreign  student 
enrollment  as  another  form  of  foreign  aid.  How  would  you  answer 
such  a statement  as  that,  if  someone  should  say  to  us,  “Why,  this  is 
another  form  of  foreign  aid.” 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  say  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Foreign  aid  is  not  very  popular  in  many  quarters. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I know. 

But  I would  hope  this  would  be  one  of  the  kind  going  up,  like  the 
Peace  Corps.  Everything  does  not  go  down ; pick  out  some  part.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  pick  this  part  out. 

MORDECAI  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  getting  to  be  as  good  as  Mordecai  Johnson 
on  some  of  these  answers.  That  is  a good  answer.  By  the  way,  how 
is  Mordecai  Johnson  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  He  is  fine.  I saw  him  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  he  in  Washington  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes.  We  have  an  office  on  the  campus  where  he 
usually  comes  in  for  half  days.  But  he  does  not  come  in  regularly, 
but  he  has  been  speaking.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  him  to  write 
something  up  out  of  his  experiences. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  a member  of  the  District  School  Board. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes;  he  is  on  the  District  School  Board,  that  is  his 
major  occupation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a big  job. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes,  a major  occupation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  extend  to  him  this  committee’s  regards; 
we  think  he  did  a good  job  while  he  was  president  of  Howard 
University. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I would  be  happy  to. 

Construction 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  construction,  you  are  requesting  $1,810,000,  or 
$4,435,000  less  than  the  $6,245,000  appropriation  made  for  1964. 

The  request  covers  four  projects.  Take  each  one  and  tell  us  briefly 
why  it  is  necessary  and  what  would  be  the  bad  consequences  if  you 
did  not  get  funds  for  it.  Then  we  will  put  your  full  justifications  for 
these  in  the  record. 

UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
$240,000  of  this  is  requested  for  plans  for  the  university  center.  In 
practically  every  university  in  the  United  States  there  is  a university 
center  or  a student  center.  In  all  metropolitan  areas,  they  have  them, 
because  a great  number  of  students  do  not  live  on  the  campus.  Of  our 
students,  less  than  a third  live  on  the  campus.  So  that  we  have  the 
rest  living  in  various  places  in  the  city.  And  they  come  to  school  and 
when  they  are  not  in  their  classes  or  in  the  library,  they  need  some 
place.  So  these  university  centers  provide  this  place  for  the  students. 
They  have  offices  for  the  various  student  organizations  and  places  for 
their  meetings.  They  have  recreation  centers,  snack  bars,  and  places 
for  faculty.  I mean  it  is  the  kind  of  place  that  we  need.  This  is  the 
money  to  plan  that  type  of  center. 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  amount  of  $937,000  is  for  the  construction  of  the  school  of  social 
work.  We  have  one  of  the  two  schools  of  social  work  in  this  area. 
Ours  probably  has  been — without  any  invidiousness,  it  is  really  the 
best  school  of  social  work  in  this  area. 

It  is  a very  dynamic  school.  It  i§  in  a building  which  has  been  con- 
demned, and  formerly  housed  the  school  of  engineering  and  architec- 
ture. The  money  for  the  construction  of  this  school  of  social  work 
follows  the  planning  on  the  money  given  by  the  committee  for  a modern 
school  of  social  work  in  a modest  building.  It  is  designed  for  200  stu- 
dents, which  means  that  they  can  serve  as  many  as  300  students.  And 
it  has,  we  believe,  within  it,  even  though  the  cost  is  small,  all  of  the 
things  that  we  would  need  for  a first-class  social  work  building. 

Our  students  serve  in  all  agenceis,  both  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Baltimore,  Crownsville,  and  other  places.  So  that  we  have  a very  good 
school  of  social  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  good. 
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SITE  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Nabrit.  The  $133,000  for  site  development,  deals  with  designs 
for  development,  with  the  changes  in  the  campus  and  the  changes  in 
the  building  program  and  other  things.  This  is  the  money  to  revamp 
and  restudy  our  site  development  so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  what  we 
have. 

GRIFFITH  STADIUM 

You  know,  we  have  now  bought  Griffith  Stadium  with  the  aid  of  this 
committee  so  that  is  to  be  also  included  in  this  study. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  that  turn  out  to  be  a good  buy?  There  were 
some  who  criticized  this  a year  ago.  You  gave  us  what  we  thought 
was  a good  justification,  but  someone  thought  that  Mr.  Griffith  was 
getting  a real  windfall  because  of  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
placed  in  the  budget. 

I have  not  heard  anything  like  that  since. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  They  might  accuse  Mr.  Griffith,  truthfully,  of  a good 
many  things.  But  in  this  instance  we  got  a good  buy.  I can  tell  you, 
we  got  a good  buy.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  let  anybody  know  this.  We 
got  that  place  for  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gotten  in  our  estimation  a very  profitable 
bargain.  And  on  the  basis  of  values  of  land,  it  was  a very  eventful 
thing  for  us  to  get  this  land  adjacent  to  our  campus,  rather  right  next 
to  and  against  the  fence  of  the  medical  school. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  a good  thing  last  year,  but  we  get 
these  complaints  and  we  have  to  have  the  answers  for  them.  I am  glad 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  as  you  said  it  would,  a real  good  buy. 

What  is  the  current  estimate  of  construction  cost  of  the  student- 
faculty  union  building  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  About  $4  million. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Four  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Griffith  Stadium,  tear 
it  down  or  use  it  for  athletics  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  If  you  remember,  Mr.  Denton,  the  committee  gave  us 
the  money  to  have  all  of  that  plant  torn  down,  because  we  do  not 
plan  to  use  it  for  athletics. 

We  are  now  getting  bids  on  the  cost  of  tearing  it  down. 

We  do  not  plan  to  use  it  for  that.  We  plan  to  put  buildings  on  it, 
and  to  use  it  for  the  educational  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I still  wish  that  you  had  more  athletics. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I am  hoping  and  trying,  and  I think  we  are  developing 
a better  athletic  program  within  the  limits  of  what  we  can  do. 

ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Denton.  Table  III  shows  enrollment  of  the  school.  And  that 
shows  you  estimated  you  would  have  6,748.  You  have  a little  more 
than  that. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes,  we  have  6,805  now. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  shows  here  you  have  an  increase  of  about  300  a year, 
which  is  very  encouraging. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Just  how  do  you  account  for  that  increase,  population 
expansion  or  something  else? 
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Dr.  Nabrit.  Well,  I think  it  is  a part  of  the  national  surge  of  the 
postwar  population,  which  is  now  reaching  the  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  universities.  I think  it  is  going  to  increase  each  year,  progres- 
sively, so  that  by  1970,  I think  the  schools  will  have  twice  as  many 
students  trying  to  get  in  as  they  have  in  1964. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Denton.  One  thing  I do  not  understand,  there  are  only  134 
law  students,  compared  with  385  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Why 
should  you  have  such  a small  percentage  of  lawyers?  Is  there  any 
particular  reason  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Two  reasons.  One  reason,  the  law  school  has  always 
been  a small  law  school. 

There  are  law  schools  in  this  country  which  set  out  to  be  small  law 
schools  and  others  set  out  to  be  larger.  So  whichever  you  want,  you 
can  be  sure  you  will  come  nearer  reaching  that  now. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  the  law  school  I went  to  was  much  larger  than 
the  medical  school  at  that  university.  I do  not  know  for  certain. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I am  saying  to  you  now,  it  depends  on  what  size  they 
want  as  to  the  number  that  they  have. 

Now,  the  medical  schools  have  fixed  enrollments;  whether  small  or 
large,  whatever  it  is,  they  are  limited  by  the  hospital  beds  and  other 
things.  So  that  does  not  vary,  but  the  law  school  can  vary. 

Now,  we  have  always  felt,  when  I was  dean  of  the  law  school  for 
example,  it  was  my  feeling  that  I would  rather  have  a highly  quali- 
tative small  law  school  than  to  try  to  have  one  of  the  big  law  schools 
and  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  type  of  work  that  I would  do  where 
it  was  a smaller  law  school. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  District.  In  the  District,  there  are 
several  law  schools.  Georgetown  has  a very  large  law  school. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  American  University  and  Howard  have  small  law 
schools.  So  you  have  a difference  in  the 

Mr.  Denton.  When  Mordecai  Johnson  was  president,  he  said  that 
colored  people  could  not  get  in  any  other  professional  school  but  here 
in  Howard. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  That  is  not 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  believe  that  is  the  case  now. 

J)r.  Nabrit.  I would  put  it  this  way : I do  not  want  to  go  back  to 
try  to  correct  that,  let  me  give  you  what  the  picture  is  now.  There 
is  an  opportunity  in  most  of  the  universities  in  the  country  for  a 
person  to  study  law.  There  is  an  opportunity,  although  it  is  in  fact 
a token  opportunity,  for  them  to  study  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Engineering,  in  the  northern  universities,  is  open  to  Negroes,  so  that 
I would  say  you  would  have  to  pick  out  these  schools. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  it  was  20  years  ago  when  the  only  place 
you  could  study  this  was  at  Howard  University.  This  is  not  true. 
It  is  true  in  my  judgment,  and  in  many  instances,  this  is  the  best  place 
for  it  to  be  studied.  And  I say  that  without  any  qualification. 
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STUDENT  AID 

Mr.  Denton.  I notice  there  is  an  item  in  your  budget  for  “Student 
aid.”  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  That  is  the  money  received  for  scholarships,  loans,  and 
grants  for  students,  in  order  to  assist  students  in  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  money  that  you  are  expending?  Going  out? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  All  that  comes  in  for  this  purpose  is  offset  on  the  other 
side  by  going  out.  In  other  words,  these  are  offsetting  items.  If  we 
get  in  an  amount  of  $467,000  for  purposes  of  aid  to  students,  we  give 
$467,000  worth  of  aid  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  do  about  board  and  room  ? What  does 
it  run  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  About  a third  of  our  students  can  live  on  the  campus, 
not  quito  a third. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Board,  we  have  a boarding  plan  where  a student  can 
buy  a book  of  coupons  for  a month.  And  this  would  enable  him  to 
board  for  around  $52  a month. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  board  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  For  board. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  about  room  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Boom,  is  on  an  average  of 

Mr.  Clarke.  About  $1  a day  for  double  room  and  about  $1.25  for  a 
single  room. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  If  he  were  staying  at  a room  with  two  students,  it  would 
run  out  on  the  average  of  about  $30  a month. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see,  it  would  be  $50 

Dr.  Nabrit.  So  $30  and  $50,  it  would  be  $80  a month. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  costs  him  about  $900  a year  plus  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Bight,  which  is  a very  low  figure. 

AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  thing  that  has  been  done  here,  Mr.  Denton,  they 
maintain  their  books  of  account  according  to  the  university  standards 
in  which  they  set  out  what  is  known  as  auxiliary  enterprises  and  make 
those  self-sustaining.  The  fees  that  they  charge  for  noneducational 
activities  have  to  equal  the  cost.  They  use  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  subsidize  their  auxiliary  enterprises. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  the  item  called  “Auxiliary  enterprises.” 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

TUITION  FEES 

Mr.  Denton.  Compared  to  other  universities  your  tuition  fees  are 
rather  low,  but  in  line  with  State  universities  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Not  many  people  agree  with  me  but  I still  think  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  free. 
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Dr.  Nabrit.  I want  to  talk  about  that  State.  I like  it  very  much. 
I was  just  out  there,  I was  with  Dr.  Wells  who  is  on  our  board  and  who 
was  the  president  at  Indiana  for  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  He  says,  as  you  say,  that  the  law  is  against  tuition  in 
Indiana,  but  that  they  get  a large  part  of  what  other  State  univer- 
sities get  in  tuition,  through  fees. 

Mr.  Denton.  Fees. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  But  education  is  required  to  be  free  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I went  to  an  endowed  college,  university, 
too,  but  the  college  did  not  charge  tuition,  they  charged  fees  then. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  today  that  the  college  education  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  high  school  was  a generation  ago,  especially  with  this  auto- 
mation that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  we  are  far  from  the  time  when  junior 
colleges  throughout  the  country  are  going  to  be  as  high  schools,  free 
education. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I think  you  are  going  to  see  that  in  5 years. 

Mr.  Kelly.  California,  for  instance. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  I think  you  are  going  to  see  that  in  5 years.  Pres- 
sures are  going  to  make  these  various  colleges  tuition  free  and  almost 
compulsory.  I think  that  is  a big 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  your  tuition  here  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  pay  the  full  costs. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

SOCIAL  WORK  BUILDING 

Mr.  Lesinski.  $937,000,  what  size  building  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  size  building  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  You  mean  the  social  work  building  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cook.  30,000  cubic  feet ; roughly,  it  would  be  about  50  feet  wide 
by  about  100  feet  long  and  about  four  stories,  including  basement,  sir. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Four  stories  high,  50  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  There  are  30,000  square  feet  there? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  He  said  cubic  feet. 

COST  OF  BOILER 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  not  too  bad.  Half  a million  dollars  for  a 
boiler,  that  is  an  awful  lot  for  a boiler  by  itself.  Are  you  going  to 
heat  up  all  the  buildings,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  This  boiler  should  be  explained  in  terms  of  what  is  in 
the  offing.  We  are  in  the  planning  stages  now  for  a new  hospital. 
There  will  be  a 500-bed  hospital  which  also  will  use  this  same  power- 
plant. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I see. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Therefore,  in  putting  in  this  boiler,  when  we  get  the 
boiler  in,  it  will  exceed  our  requirements  for  the  moment,  but  it  will 
just  equal  our  requirements  as  soon  as  the  hospital  is  there. 
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Mr.  Lesinski.  Does  that  mean  the  boiler  and  all  the 

Dr.  Nabrit.  See,  we  furnish  all  of  the  steam  for  the  hospital  now. 
And  this  will  be  for  the  new  hospital,  which  would  be  a much  larger 
unit. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Does  that  include  the  building,  too  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Building  and  the  boiler  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  No,  no,  no;  we  have  the  building.  This  is  for  the 
boiler  itself. 

You  see,  these  boilers,  we  have  found  no  indication  where  you  can 
get  boilers  of  this  size  for  anything  less  than  this  money.  Our  advice 
comes  from  PBS,  and  from  all  of  the  experience  that  we  have  had  in 
it,  and  this  is  what  we  have  had  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Have  you  had  bids  on  the  boiler  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  without  funds. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Not  until  we  get  the  funds.  We  cannot  do  anything 
without  bids ; then  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  low  bid. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Regarding  foreign  students,  how  much  do  they  pay 
for  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Nabrit.  They  pay  the  same  tuition  as  the  other  students.  For 
many  of  them,  tuition  is  paid  by  the  American  Government.  Some 
of  these  students  come  in  on  Government  programs,  some  come  in  on 
programs  for  associations  or  organizations  in  this  country,  some  come 
in  on  programs  from  their  own  country;  but  they  pay  the  same  ex- 
penses as  students  here. 

That  is  true  everywhere  they  go  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  this  is  one  I do  not  care  what  they  call  it,  but 
I think  it  is  a very  good  program.  Students  being  taught  in  America 
can  take  back  the  ideals  to  their  homeland,  which  I think  is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  money  spent  abroad  only  causes  trouble  in  many 
instances.  This  really  reflects  the  American  tradition  and  so  forth. 

I think  it  is  a very  good  program. 

I have  no  further  questions,  except  to  commend  you  on  what  you  are 
doing  over  there.  I have  had  a few  of  my  boys  who  have  attended 
Howard  University  who  have  turned  out  very  well. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Denton.  No  further  questions. 

Dr.  Nabrit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 
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JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation.  

$8, 819, 000 
571,546 
6, 685, 901 

$9,660,000 
580, 546 
6,769,579 

Advances  and  reimbursements ..  _. 

Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 

Total  obligations - 

16,076,447 

17,010,125 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

tions 

tions 

tions 

General  administration 

132 

$1,. 535, 421 

132 

$1,569, 713 

+$34,292 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental 

research 

877 

8, 653, 585 
1,110,611 
693, 568 

946 

9, 420, 902 
1,110,611 
701,523 

+69 

+767,317 

Organized  research. 

University  libraries.  _ _ _ . . . . 

50 

50 

+7, 955 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical 

plant 

250 

1,706,052 
1,709,366 
667, 844 

260 

1,825,338 

1,714,194 

667,844 

+10 

+119,286 

+4,828 

Auxiliary  enterprises ..  . ..... 

138 

138 

Student  aid . .... 

Total  obligations 

1,447 

16,076,447 

1,526 

17,010,125 

79 

933, 678 

Obligations  by  object 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent 

Other 

1 Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent ... 
Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation.  _ 

1 2 Personnel  benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

121  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities.  . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. . 

Total  obligations  by  object.. 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Increase  or 

1964 

1965 

decrease 

1.447 

1,526 

+79 

319 

319 

1,766 

1,845 

+79 

1, 500 

1,579 

+79 

829 

842 

+13 

$9, 647, 107 

$10, 474, 050 

+$826, 943 

1, 391, 145 

1, 398, 034 

+6,889 

38,  639 

38, 639 

11, 076, 891 

11, 910, 723 

+833,832 

655, 747 

701, 487 

+45, 740 

21, 531 

21, 531 

145, 180 

148, 180 

+3,000 

5, 253 

5, 253 

358, 817 

367, 876 

+9, 059 

108, 374 

113, 374 

+5, 000 

735,347  ! 

698, 779 

-36, 568 

1,352,072  j 

1, 406, 152 

+54, 080 

868, 248 

887, 783 

+19, 535 

748, 987 

748, 987 

16, 076, 447 

17, 010, 125 

+933, 678 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  Enacted  appropriation $8,  819,  006 

Estimated  advances  and  reimbursements 571,  546 

Estimated  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 6,685,  901 

Total,  estimated  obligations  1964 16,  076,  447 

1965  Appropriation  request 9,  660,  000 

Estimated  advances  and  reimbursements 580,  546 

Estimated  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 6,  769,  579 

Total,  estimated  obligations  1965 17,  010, 125 

Total  change +933,  678 

INCREASES 

Continuation  of  existing  program  : 

1.  Full  year  costs  of  1964  pay  increase  for : 

(а)  Teaching  staff $126,247 

(б)  Nonteaching  staff 62,553 

Total , 188,  800 

2.  Annualization  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1964  : 

(a)  20  positions  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  physi- 
cal educational  building  (authorized  for  25  percent 

of  year  in  1964) 100,  000 

(5)  25  positions  for  prevention  of  accumulated  deteri- 
oration and  improvement  of  supervision  (author- 
ized for  75  percent  of  year  in  1964) 28,  895 

Total 128,  895 

3.  Within-grade  salary  costs  for  nonteaching  employees  (to 

achieve  9th  step  of  planned  program) 26,625 

Total 344,  320 

New  program : 

1.  To  accommodate  increased  enrollment : 

(а)  Teaching  positions  (46) 410,298 

(5)  Supporting  personnel  (23) 104,685 

(c)  Educational  supplies,  expense,  and  equipment 91,375 

Total 606,  358 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  new  classroom  building : 

{a)  10  positions,  salaries  and  benefits , 13,352 

(б)  Utilities,  heating  fuel,  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 

penses  : 10,  648 

Total 24,  000 

3.  Reimbursable  services  rendered  to  Freedmen  Hospital 9,  000 

Gross  increases 983,  678 

DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  costs  for  renovation  and  repair 50,  000 

Net  change 933,  678 
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Explanation  of  Changes 
INCREASES 

( Continuation  of  existing  program) 

1.  This  request  for  $188,800  is  made  to  annualize  salary  increases  put  into 
effect  January  1,  1964,  for  teachers  and  nonteaching  employees,  as  a result 
of  authorization  received  from  the  Congress  in  the  1964  appropriation. 

2.  The  Congress  authorized  45  positions  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  new 
facilities,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  operation  and  maintenance  as  a means 
of  elimination  of  accummulated  deterioration  and  improving  supervision. 
These  positions  were  approved  for  a part  of  the  year.  The  sum  of  $128,895  is 
being  requested  in  order  to  annualize  the  salaries  for  the  positions,  and  to 
provide  funds  for  full-year  operation  of  new  facilities. 

3.  The  sum  of  $26,625  is  requested  as  a means  of  providing  another  step  in  the 
planned  program  to  bring  salaries  of  nonteaching  employees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  line  with  those  available  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

New  program 

1.  Accommodation  of  increased  enrollment , $ 606,358 . — (a)  Additional  teachers 
(46  positions),  $410,298 — The  liberal  arts  complex,  composed  of  students  regis- 
tered in  the  divisions  of  liberal  arts,  pharmacy,  graduate  school,  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  fine  arts  will  responsible  in  1965  for  843  more  students  than 
the  acceptable  student-teacher  ratio  of  1 teacher  for  each  13.1  students,  which 
Howard  University  believes  is  an  effective  teaching  ratio.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  4,980  students  (full-time  equivalent)  in  1965  in  the  liberal  arts 
complex  for  the  first  semester.  There  will  be  361.8  teachers  available,  including 
the  46  here  requested. 

(&)  Laboratory  assistants,  clerks,  and  technicians  (23  positions),  $104,685 — 
"These  23  new  positions  will  provide  support  for  the  new  teaching  positions 
at  a ratio  of  one-half  supporting  position  for  each  of  the  46  new  teaching 
positions. 

(c)  Educational  supplies,  expense  and  and  equipment,  $91,375 — This  request  is 
intended  to  support  each  new  teaching  position  with  teaching  supplies  and 
equipment,  personnel  benefits  and  other  expense  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$1,800,  and  to  provide  personnel  benefits  for  the  laboratory  assistants,  clerks, 
and  technicians  at  the  rate  of  approximately  8 percent. 

2.  Operation • and  maintenance  of  neiv  facilities. — ( a ) The  new  classroom 
building  is  scheduled  to  open  during  March  of  1965.  The  sum  of  $24,000  is 
requested  for  10  new  positions  and  operating  expenses  during  the  4-month 
period. 

Reimbursable  services  rendered  to  Freedman's  Hospital,  $9,000 

This  item  will  appear  in  the  Freedman’s  Hospital  budget  and  be  justified. 
The  increase  noted  is  offset  as  a reimbursement. 


DECREASES,  $50,000 

The  decrease  of  $50,000  is  for  a nonrecurring  item  covering  special  physical 
plant  rehabilitation  projects. 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Fiscal  year 

Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955. 

$2,  596, 000 

3. 215. 000 

3.  410, 000 
4, 182,  500 

4,  396,  600 

4.  617,  000 

5,  490, 000 

7. 007. 000 
7, 935.  000 

8. 819. 000 

9. 660. 000 

$2, 796, 000 

2. 981. 000 

3. 300. 000 

3,  982,  500 
4, 396,  600 

4.  617, 000 
5, 490,  000 
7, 007,  000 
7,  935, 000 

8. 819. 000 

$2, 796, 000 

3. 215. 000 

3.410. 000 

3,  982, 500 

4,  396,  600 
4,  617, 000 

5. 490. 000 
7, 007,  000 

7.935.000 

8. 819. 000 

$2, 796, 000 
3, 090, 400 
3,  300, 000 

3,  982, 500 
4, 350, 300 

4,  617, 000 

5. 490. 000 

7. 007. 000 
7.  935,  000 

8. 819. 000 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961.. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
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INTRODUCTION 

Howard  University,  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  chartered  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  dated  March  2,  1867.  The  university  consists  of  10  schools  and 
colleges,  offering  programs  of  higher  education  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  levels.  The  educational  program  of  the  university  is  conducted 
in  keeping  with  the  democratic  purposes  of  land-grant  colleges  and  State  uni- 
versities, with  the  low  tuition  fees  and  living  costs  which  characterize  these  in- 
stitutions, and  with  an  educational  program  resting  upon  and  permeated  by  the 
content  and  spirit  of  a general  or  liberal  education.  The  university  admits 
students  of  both  sexes,  from  every  race,  creed,  and  national  origin,  but  it  accepts 
and  undertakes  to  discharge  a special  responsibility  for  the  admission  and  train- 
ing of  Negro  students. 

Enrollment  of  students 

During  the  school  year  1962-63,  the  university  served  a total  of  9,836  students 
as  follows : 7,119  during  the  regular  academic  year  and  2,717  in  the  summer 
session  of  1962.  The  total  net  enrollment,  excluding  all  duplicates,  was  8,299 
distributed  in  the  10  schools  and  colleges  as  follows : liberal  arts,  4,662 ; graduate 
school,  692 ; engineering  and  architecture,  772 ; fine  arts,  463 ; social  work,  158 ; 
medicine,  391 ; dentistry,  691 ; pharmacy,  173 ; law,  128 ; religion,  74 ; and  Peace 
Corps,  95.  The  enrollment  of  Negro  professional  students  at  Howard  continues 
to  be  greater  than  in  all  of  the  public-supported  universities  in  all  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

Geographical  distribution  of  students 

At  its  peak,  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1962-63  school,  year,  there  were 
1,050  foreign  students  enrolled,  or  17  percent  of  the  student  body.  The  per- 
centage of  foreign  student  enrollment  to  the  total  student  enrollment  at  Howard 
was  the  highest  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  These  1,050  foreign  students 
came  from  77  foreign  countries,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  4 countries  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  3 countries  in  Central  America,  7 countries  in  Europe,  22  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  10  countries  in  the  Far  East,  and  16  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  In  addition,  there  were  students  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

During  the  course  of  the  school  year,  there  were  6,510  degree-seeking  students 
from  the  United  States.  These  students  were  distributed  as  follows : New  Eng- 
land States,  133 ; Middle  Atlantic  States,  1,128 ; East  North  Central  States,  433 ; 
West  North  Central  States,  96;  Mountain  States,  30;  South  Atlantic  States, 
3,710 ; East  South  Central  States,  509 ; West  South  Central  States,  407 ; and 
Pacific  States,  64. 

The  faculty. — There  were  889  teachers  serving  the  university  during  the  school 
year.  Of  this  number,  there  were  457  full-time  teachers,  while  432  were  part 
time.  The  full-time  equivalent  of  the  teaching  staff  was  576.7.  Of  this  full-time 
equivalent,  513.7  were  teaching  in  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above. 

Graduates 

During  the  1962-63  school  year,  there  were  870  graduates  from  the  10  schools 
and  colleges.  These  graduates  came  from  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  18  foreign  countries,  and  11  island  possessions 
of  the  British,  French,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  870  graduates  were  distributed  among  the  10  schools  and  colleges  as 
follows : liberal  arts,  364 ; engineering  and  architecture,  100 : fine  arts,  19 ; the 
graduate  school,  91 ; social  work,  63 ; medicine,  96 ; dentistry,  70 ; dental  hygiene, 
18 ; pharmacy,  20 ; law,  24 ; and  religion,  5.  In  addition,  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  three  persons'.  From  the  date  of  its  establishment  in  1867, 
Howard  has  graduated  22,438  persons. 

Significant  program  developments 

During  the  course  of  the  1962-63  school  year,  the  university  made  provision 
for  three  new  degree-granting  programs.  They  were  the  programs  leading  to 
the  master  of  fine  arts,  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching,  and  the  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy in  government.  In  addition,  significant  revisions  were  made  in  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  college  of  medicine  in  which  most  of  the  instruction  for  the  fresh- 
man class  was  related  to  the  fields  of  anatomy  and  biochemistry  and  taught  in 
their  relationship  to  other  areas  of  medicine.  The  faculty  of  the  college  of 
medicine  also  made  provision  to  include  additional  instruction  for  the  freshmen 
in  the  summer,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  first  academic  year. 
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The  university  continues  to  operate  programs  having  the  objective  of  assisting 
local  neighborhood  areas  in  solving  certain  of  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
problems.  These  programs  involve  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  departments  of 
sociology,  psychology,  and  government,  the  school  of  social  work,  the  school  of 
law,  the  college  of  medicine,  and  the  school  of  religion.  The  financing  of  these 
programs  has  been  based  on  allocations  from  the  budget  of  the  university,  as 
well  as  grants  from  other  sources.  Of  special  significance  were  grants  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  a juvenile  delinquency  training  studies  program  and 
also  for  the  establishment  of  a training  center  for  personnel  working  with  youth. 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  programs  providing  service  for  the  local 
community,  it  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  college  of  dentistry  has  initiated 
the  dental  student-special  patient  training  program  project  to  teach  dental  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

The  board  of  trustees,  the  president  of  the  university,  the  members  of  the 
university  community,  consisting  of  students,  teachers,  nonteachers  and  alumni, 
again  wish  to  express  their  deep  appreciation  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  for  the  continued  support  of  the  university 
program.  With  such  generous  support,  the  university  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  place,  without  apologies,  among  the  outstanding  universities  of  this 
country. 

Objectives  of  the  1965  budget  estimates 

The  1964  appropriation  of  $8,819,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  will  make  it 
possible  to  undertake  substantial  strides  towards  achieving  the  salary  objective 
proposed  through  the  use  of  a 17  institution  criteria ; to  make  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  instruction  through  the  authorization  for  additional  teachers  and 
supporting  personnel ; to  improve  on  the  quality  of  our  library  service  and  book 
collection ; and  to  strengthen  the  operating  and  maintenance  staff  that  looks 
after  our  physical  plant. 

The  objectives  implemented  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget  estimates  are  similar 
to  those  of  fiscal  year  1964.  The  university’s  present  emphasis  on  improved  in- 
struction and  research,  coupled  with  the  need  to  accommodate  an  ever  increasing 
student  enrollment  in  undergraduate  divisions  requires  that  additional  funds  be 
sought  through  Government  appropriation. 


1.  General  administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation - 

132 

$1, 020, 113 
515, 308 

132 

$1, 054, 405 
515, 308 

+$34,292 

Other  expenses __  

Total __ 

132 

1,  535, 421 

132 

1,  569,  713 

+34, 292 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  activity  entitled  “General  administration”  includes  obligations  related  to 
general  executive  and  administrative  offices  which  serve  the  university  as  a 
whole.  It  is  in  this  area  that  educational  and  management  policies  are  deter- 
mined, activities  related  to  these  policies  are  correlated  and  supervised,  and 
leadership  is  exercised  toward  the  efficient  performance  and  execution  of  the 
educational  program. 

General  administration  includes  three  major  subactivities,  namely,  general 
administrative  offices,  student  services,  and  general  institutional  expense. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES 

Increases  related  to  nonteaching  personnel  costs  of  (1)  the  second  phase  of  the 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  and  (2)  within-grade  salaries  occur  in  several  activ- 
ities. For  convenience  they  are  discussed  under  this  activity  in  detail  and  appear 
as  a single  entry  in  each  of  the  pertinent  activities. 
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The  total  increases  for  the  above  purposes  are  $89,178  which  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

(a)  Pay  increase  under  salary  reform  program — annualization  of  second  phase : 


General  administration $28,517 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 12,  554 

University  libraries 6, 138 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 10,  516 

Auxiliary  enterprises 4,  828 


Total 62,  533 


The  Congress  authorized  funds  in  the  1964  appropriation  to  implement  salary 
increases  in  line  with  those  approved  in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 
The  funds  here  requested  will  put  the  authorized  increases  on  a full-year  basis. 
( & ) Within-grade  salary  increases : 


General  administration $5,775 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 13, 158 

University  libraries 1,  817 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 5,  875 


Total 26,625 


This  request  is  intended  to  make  available  the  ninth  step  (eighth  step  above 
the  basic  salary  for  each  grade)  of  a within-grade  salary  system  comparable  to 
the  general  schedule  available  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  major  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  in  1957  to  bring  the  salaries 
of  Howard  University  nonteaching  employees  in  line  with  those  prevailing  for 
classified  Federal  employees.  The  first  step  was  to  bring  Howard  University 
salaries  up  to  the  base  of  the  grade  in  the  general  schedule.  The  second  step 
initiated  the  establishment  of  a within-grade  system  of  salary  increases  where 
none  existed  before.  The  first  appropriation  of  $50,200  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
first  step  was  followed  by  additional  appropriations  in  1960,  1961,  1962,  and  1964 
for  steps  2 through  8. 


!.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

877 

$7, 355, 082 
1, 298,  503 

946 

$8, 031, 024 
1, 389, 878 

+69 

+$675,  942 
+91, 375 

Other  expenses 

Total  . . 

877 

8,  653,  585 

946 

9,  420,  902 

+69 

+767,  317 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  activity  entitled  “Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research”  in- 
cludes all  direct  obligations  related  to  the  operation  of  the  university  educa- 
tional program  in  the  10  schools  and  colleges,  the  summer  schools,  all  the 
professional  services  (except  nursing)  required  to  serve  the  inpatients  and  out- 
patients of  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  departmental  research,  counseling  services, 
the  computer  laboratory,  and  the  operation  of  all  supporting  educational  or  clini- 
cal activities  in  dentistry,  child  care,  and  junior  music. 

Obligations  allocated  to  this  activity  include  salaries  for  instructional  deans, 
teaching  staff,  supporting  educational  staff,  such  as  technicians,  laboratory  as- 
sistants and  nurses,  clerks,  and  secretarial  assistance,  and  laboratory,  classroom, 
and  office  supplies,  equipment,  and  expense. 

The  10  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  are  now  fully  accredited  by  the 
relevant  regional  and  national  accrediting  agencies. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES 

The  total  increase  of  $767,317  in  1965  over  the  estimate  for  1964  is  distributed 
as  follows : 

( a ) Teaching  positions  (46)  for  accommodation  of  increased  enrollment, 
$410,298. 

The  university  has  established  an  overall  criterion  of  1 teacher  for  each  13.1 
students  in  the  liberal  arts  complex  as  a basis  for  measuring  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  for  effective  instruction  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  This  student-teacher  ratio  provides  1 teacher  for  each  15  students  in 
the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years.  Students  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  are 
taught  at  the  ratio  of  1 teacher  for  each  12  students.  Students  in  the  graduate 
school  are  taught  at  a ratio  of  1 teacher  for  each  8 students.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  criterion  be  maintained  as  the  university  places  emphasis  on 
graduate  work  and  research.  The  graduate  school  offers  work  for  the  master’s 
degree  in  23  departments  and  doctoral  work  in  8.  Allied  with  the  planned 
expansion  in  offerings  on  the  graduate  level  is  the  increase  in  graduate  student 
enrollment.  This  enrollment  has  actually  doubled  in  the  last  6 years  and  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  further  from  243  in  1957-58  to  614  in  1964-65,  an  increase  of 
152.2  percent  for  the  period. 

It  is  expected  that  the  addition  of  46  new  teaching  positions  to  the  instruc- 
tional staff  will  make  it  possible  (1)  to  reduce  the  present  student  load  of 
faculty  members  who  now  teach  oversized  classes;  (2)  to  improve  instruction  in 
the  graduate  program;  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  loads  of  faculty  who  teach  in 
upper  class  and  graduate  courses,  as  a means  of  promoting  effective  instruction 
and  research. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  substantial  increase  in  teaching  load  in  recent 
years : 


Full-time 
students 
enrolled  in 
liberal  arts 
complex, 
1st  semester 

Teachers 
needed  for 
enrollment 
at  1 to  13.1 
ratio 

Teachers 

available 

Estimated 

teacher 

shortage 

1959-60  actual 

3,306 
3, 571 
3,734 

252.4 

182.9 

69.5 

1960-61  actual 

272.6 

202.9 

69.7 

1961-62  actual 

285.0 

276.8 

8.2 

1962-63  actual 

4,390 

4,748 

335.1 

286.8 

48.3 

1963-64  estimate 

362.4 

315.8 

46.6 

1964—65  estimate 

4, 980 

380.1 

361.  8 

18.3 

(6)  Supporting  personnel  for  the  accommodation  of  increased  enrollment; 
Salaries,  $104,685. 

The  23  teaching  and  technical  assistants  requested  are  to  support  the  46 
teaching  positions  set  forth  above,  on  the  basis  of  one-half  (%)  nonteaching 
technical  and  teaching  assistant  for  each  full-time  teacher.  The  objective  here 
sought  is  to  free  teaching  personnel  from  as  much  routine  responsibility  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  concentrate  on  the  improvement  of  teaching  skills  and 
research. 

(c)  Educational  supplies,  expenses,  and  equipment  in  support  of  69  new 
positions,  $91,375. 

This  request  is  based  upon  the  criteria  of  providing  a minimum  of  $1,800  for 
each  new  teaching  position.  Staff  benefits  for  supporting  personnel  in  the 
amount  of  $8,375  is  also  requested.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  approximately 
8 percent  of  the  total  salary  figure. 

The  university  asks  for  these  46  teachers,  23  laboratory  technicians  and 
assistants,  and  additional  supplies  and  equipment  for  instruction  in  separate 
categories  because  necessity  of  presentation  requires  it,  but  they  are  really  not 
separate  items.  They  are  three  aspects  of  single  units  of  instruction.  What  we 
are  really  asking  for  is  46  additional  units  of  instruction,  each  unit  composed 
of  1 teacher,  approximately  one-half  of  an  assistant — teaching  or  nonteach- 
ing— supplies,  equipment,  and  personnel  benefits  for  teachers.  Approximately 
$364  each  is  provided  in  personnel  benefits  for  supporting  personnel.  Thus,  with 
the  request  for  an  additional  46  new  teaching  positions  in  1965,  there  will  be 
need  for  $83,000,  and  $8,375  for  this  supporting  personnel. 

( d ) Pay  increase  for  teachers:  Annualization  of  January  1,  1964,  increase 
authorized  under  salary  reform  program,  $126,247. 
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Passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  Reform  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-793,  approved  October  11,  1962)  gave  the  university  an  opportunity  to  look 
afresh  at  its  salary  structure  for  teachers.  This  examination  of  the  salary 
structure  was  encouraged  by  the  “Declaration  of  Policy”  statement  contained 
in  the  act  itself,  which  provided,  in  substance,  for  Federal  salary  rates  to  be 
adjusted  comparable  with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for  the  same  levels  of 
work.  This  objective  can  be  easily  achieved  for  nonteaching  employees  of 
Howard  University,  since  a substantial  percentage  of  nonteaching  positions  are 
classified  and  graded  in  accord  with  standards  comparable  to  those  in  the 
classified  service.  Salary  rates  are  likewise  comparable  to  those  found  in  the 
general  schedule. 

No  comparable  salary  data  are  available  in  Federal  Government  employment 
for  teachers.  The  university  has  therefore  relied  heavily  for  comparative  infor- 
mation upon  published  salary  data  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Since  there  are  several  major  disadvantages  in  using  these  data,  it  has  only 
served  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  concerning  the  salary  situation  at  Howard 
University.  Teaching  salaries  in  the  past  have  been  advanced  or  adjusted  in 
two  ways,  namely,  from  merit  salary  increase  appropriation  allowances  which 
moved  the  averages  for  each  rank  up  about  1%  percent  during  the  years  of 
availability,  and  from  across-the-board,  cost-of-living  salary  increases  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  for  teachers,  as  well  as  nonteachers,  on  each 
occasion  when  such  adjustments  were  authorized  for  Federal  employees.  Both 
types  of  increases  have  been  in  terms  of  a flat  percent,  or  a fixed  amount. 

The  existing  salary  structure  for  teachers  is  operated  with  minimum  salary 
rates  for  each  rank,  and  no  provision  for  automatic  yearly  increments.  Teachers 
may  look  forward  to  salary  advancement  through  the  merit  salary  increase 
system  or  through  promotion  within  the  rank,  or  from  one  rank  to  another. 

In  attempting  to  secure  a sounder  basis  for  making  teaching  salary  com- 
parisons, the  university  chose  a group  of  institutions  with  the  following  criteria 
in  mind  : (a)  That  they  have  medical  education  as  one  of  their  curriculums  : (5) 
that  they  be  organized  along  university  lines,  embracing  several  major  profes- 
sions as  a part  of  the  curriculum  structure;  (e)  that  they  be  made  up  of  public 
as  well  as  private  institutions,  with  the  public  type  predominant  since  Howard 
University  receives  a large  percentage  of  its  support  from  Government  sources ; 

(d)  that  they  include  institutions  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  North, 
South,  East,  Midwest,  and  Far  West,  urban  as  well  as  suburban;  and  (e)  that 
they  represent  a range  of  enrollment  sizes. 

A group  of  17  institutions  embodying  the  characteristics  indicated  were  se- 
lected, and  1962-63  salary  data  was  secured  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
By  using  the  mean  of  average  salary  in  the  several  instructional  ranks  for  each 
of  the  17  selected  institutions,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  position 
of  salaries  at  Howard  University  for  each  instructional  rank,  and  to  suggest 
salary  reforms  which  the  university  believes  will  make  it  possible  to  attract 
and  to  hold  competent  teachers. 

The  university  has  adopted,  as  a measure  of  reform  for  its  instructional 
salaries,  a group  of  17  comparable  institutions  as  a basis  for  developing  salary 
criteria  from  year  to  year.  It  is  further  hoped  that  representations  may  be 
made  periodically  as  current  or  new  data  are  available.  The  salary  reform 
program  here  presented  is  a departure  from  the  past  program,  in  that  it  assures 
a continuing  evaluation  of  teaching  salaries  as  one  effective  measure  for  improv- 
ing  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Howard  University’s  efforts  to  reform  the  salary  structure  for  its  teachers 
are  fixed  on  an  attempt  to  eventually  raise  the  salary  averages  for  each  rank, 
in  each  school  and  college,  above  their  levels  in  the  current  year,  to  a point' 
above  the  median  mean  salary  found  in  this  comparable  group  of  17  universities. 

The  university  put  into  effect  the  first  phase  of  the  salary  increase  proposed' 
during  fiscal  year  1963,  under  a supplemental  appropriation  (Public  Law  88-25- 
approved  May  17,  1963).  Professors  were  granted  an  increase  of  7 percent  on 
their  base  salary ; associate  professors,  6 percent ; assistant  professors.  4 percent ; 
and  instructors,  4 percent.  A special  adjustment  was  made  in  professional 
salaries  for  medicine.  The  application  of  these  percentages  moved  the  salaries 
toward  the  objective  as  shown  below,  in  selected  areas.  (See  supplementary 
data  for  complete  information  on  liberal  arts  and  medical  salaries.) 

(e)  Annualization  costs  of  nonteaching  salary  increases  authorized  on  a com- 
parable basis  with  the  Federal  Salary  and  Reform  Act  of  1962.  ( See  “General 

administration”  for  further  explanation),  $12,554. 

(f)  Within-grade  costs  for  nonteaching  employees  to  achieve  the  9th  step  of 
a planned  10  step  program,  ( See  “General  administration”  for  further  explana- 
tion), $13,158. 
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■(g)  Reimbursable  services  rendered  to  Freedmen’s  Hospital.  This  amount  is 
offset  by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  reimbursements  to  be  received  from  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital  in  1965.  The  sum  here  included  will  annualize  salary  increases 
due  January  1,  1964,  to  clinical  staff  employed  by  Howard  University,  $9,000. 


3.  Organized  research 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation - 

$687, 689 
422, 922 

$687, 689 
422, 922 

Other  expenses..  _ . _ 

Total ...... 

1, 110,  611 

1, 110, 611 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  obligations  included  under  this  heading  are  for  research,  training,  and  re- 
lated activities  in  the  graduate  school,  college  of  liberal  arts,  social  work,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  engineering,  that  are  supported  from  contributions 
and  grants  from  individuals  and  organizations  outside  of  the  university.  Each 
grant  received  by  the  university  has  a separate  budget  that  is  recommended  by 
the  dean  and  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  cover  obligations  for  person- 
nel, supplies,  expense,  and  equipment. 

Obligations  are  offset  in  full  by  gifts  and  grants  received  from  governmental 
agencies,  business  organizations,  individuals,  and  foundations. 


4-  University  libraries 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation .. 

Other  expenses -----  ._- 

50 

$319. 692 
373, 876 

50 

$327, 647 
373, 876 

+$7,955 

Total ...  ...  . 

50 

693,  568 

50 

701, 523 

+7,955 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  general  library  serves  the  needs  of  all  10  schools  and  colleges  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  now  the  central  library  in  a universitywide  system  and  its  librarian 
has  become  the  director  of  all  university  libraries  and  supervises  the  professional 
libraries  located  in  medicine,  law,  religion,  engineering,  pharmacy,  music,  chem- 
istry, and  social  work.  Obligations  for  these  libraries  include  salaries  of  the 
professional  and  clerical  staff,  additions  to  the  library  book  and  periodical  collec- 
tions, binding  costs,  and  operating  supplies  and  expenses.  The  1964  estimates 
include  obligations  for  all  the  libraries  of  the  university. 

The  several  university  libraries  report  a book  collection  of  417,570  volumes  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1963,  an  increase  of  26,467  volumes  over  1962. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES 

The  total  increase  of  $7,955  in  1965  over  the  estimate  for  1964  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

Pay  increases  under  salary  reform  program — annualization  of  second 


phase  (see  general  administration  for  further  explanation) $6, 138 

Within-grade  salary  increases 1,  817 

Total 7,  955 
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5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation __ 

Other  expenses __ 

250 

1, 087, 142 
618,910 

260 

1, 197, 957 
627, 381 

+10 

110, 815 
8,471 

Total.... 

250 

1,  706, 052 

260 

1, 825, 338 

+10 

+119, 286 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  activity  identified  as  “Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant” 
is  responsible  for  the  plant  through  the  following  major  divisions;  namely  (1) 
the  building  service  division,  which  includes  the  janitorial  and  grounds  crew; 
(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  division,  which  includes  mechanical  services, 
repairs  to  buildings,  powerplant  operation,  and  furniture  repair;  (3)  the  special 
services  division,  which  includes  telephone,  guard,  trucking,  stores,  and  clerical 
services,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  activities  such  as  property  insurance,  special 
projects,  and  rental  property  expense. 

This  activity  supplies  heat  to  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital.  It  also  furnishes 
operation  and  maintenance  services  to  endowment  properties,  extension  proper- 
ties, and  enterprise  units  for  all  of  which  the  university  is  reimbursed.  These 
reimbursements  are  audited  regularly  and  annually  reported  as  a reduction  of 
expense. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $119,286  in  1965  over  the  estimate  for  1964  is  composed  of 
the  following  gross  increases  of  $169,286  which  are  offset  by  $50,000  recurring 
costs  of  special  building  rehabilitation  projects. 

(a)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  new  classroom  building  (4  months), 
$24,000. 

Construction  of  the  new  classroom  building  began  in  July  of  1963,  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  during  the  third  quarter  of  1965.  This  building  will 
add  approximately  68,000  gross  square  feet,  or  47,600  net  square  feet  of  space 
to  the  total  space  already  operated  and  maintained  by  the  department  of  build- 
ings and  grounds.  This  building  will  be  fully  air  conditioned. 

The  university  estimate  of  $73,570  per  year  for  operating  and  maintenance 
cost  is  based  upon  a figure  of  $1.55  per  net  square  foot.  This  figure  is  closely 
related  to  the  figures  of  $1.45  for  1961  and  $1.43  for  1960,  supplied  informally  by 
the  public  buildings  service  as  their  cost  for  operating  air-conditioned  facilities. 
Salary  increases,  plus  the  added  cost  of  fire  insurance  for  Howard  University 
could  account  for  the  differences  in  the  PBS  figure  of  $1.45  in  1961  and  estimate  of 
$1.55  in  1965.  The  estimate  of  $24,000  provides  for  10  positions  and  necessary 
utilities,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  4 months’  operation  in  1965. 

The  new  classroom  building  is  an  educational  facility  which  is  being  con- 
structed after  the  demolition  of  Spaulding  Hall,  a small  structure  which  con- 
tained a total  of  8,370  net  square  feet  of  non-air-conditioned  space.  The  savings 
which  might  be  effected  by  the  loss  of  Spaulding  Hall  are  being  transferred  for 
use  in  operating  and  maintaining  the  renovated  university  center  (formerly 
home  economics  building) . It  is  expected  that  this  facility  will  receive  intensive 
use  and  will  require  more  money  to  operate  than  was  available  when  used  as  a 
classroom  and  laboratory  building. 

(h)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  physical  education  building, 

$100,000. 

The  new  physical  education  building  for  men  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1964.  This  building  will  add  113,555  net  square 
feet  of  space  to  the  total  already  operated  and  maintained  by  the  department  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  department  estimates  that  90,993  square  feet  will 
be  nonair  conditioned,  and  22,562  net  square  feet  will  be  air  conditioned. 

It  was  estimated  in  the  1964  budget  estimates  that  the  90,993  net  square  feet 
of  non-air-conditioned  space  could  be  operated  for  $108,737,  or  $1,195  per  square 
foot.  It  was  further  estimated  that  the  22,562  square  feet  of  air-conditioned 
space  could  be  operated  for  $32,263,  or  $1.43  per  square  foot.  Of  course  salaries 
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have  gone  up  since  these  figures  were  developed,  and  therefore  would  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  per  square  foot.  This  increase  is  reflected  in  the  university 
request  for  salary  increases  in  our  request  for  annualization  funds  applicable 
to  nonteaching  personnel. 

The  1964  budget  estimates  requested,  and  the  Congress  approved,  an  item  of 
$41,000  to  operate  and  maintain  the  new  physical  education  building  for  period 
April  1 to  June  30.  1964.  The  1965  departmental  estimates  contain  an  item  of 
$100,000  to  annualize  the  $41,000,  and  to  provide  funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance on  a full-year  basis  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

(c)  Annualization  of  salaries  for  25  positions  authorized  in  the  1964  appro- 
priation, $28,895. 

The  Congress  authorized  funds  in  1964  to  establish  25  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Plant  as  a means  of  improving  the  operation  of  the  Department- 
Funds  authorized  provided  salaries  for  75  percent  of  a full  year.  This  request 
for  $28,895  will  annualize  the  salaries  of  these  positions  and  provide  the  needed 
25  percent  for  1965. 

(d)  Pay  increase  under  salary  reform  program,  annualization  of  the  second 
phase.  (See  further  explanation  under  general  administration),  $10,516. 

(e)  Within-grade  salary  increase.  (See  further  explanation  under  general 
administration),  $5,875. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DECREASES 

Nonrecurring  appropriation  for  special  rehabilitation  projects  in  the  physical 
plant,  $50,000. 


6.  Auxiliary  enterprises 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

Ot>ifvr  fiYpp.nsftS 

138 

$607, 173 
1, 102, 193 

138 

$612, 001 
1, 102, 193 

+$4,828 

Total  ...... 

1, 709, 366 

1, 714, 194 

+4,828 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  Auxiliary  Enterprises  activities  include  an  estimate  of  obligations  for  oper- 
ation of  student  residence  halls,  food  services,  bookstores,  and  athletics.  The 
student  residence  halls  consist  of  9 major  dormitories — 6 for  women  and  3 for 
men — with  maximum  sleeping  accommodations  for  1,900  students.  The  uni- 
versity operates  three  cafeterias — two  on  the  main  campus,  and  the  other  off 
campus  in  the  Slowe  Hall  Residence  Building.  These  three  food  services  pro- 
vided more  than  a half  million  meals  during  1962-63  to  dormitory  residents,  to 
local  students,  and  to  faculty  and  staff.  There  are  also  two  bookstores — one  to 
serve  medical  and  dental  students  with  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  miscella- 
neous services,  and  the  other  providing  books  and  supplies  for  students  in  the 
other  eight  schools  and  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  bookstore  operations,  the 
university  maintains  control  over  vending  machines  located  in  the  campus  build- 
ings. The  athletic  activities  are  related  to  the  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
program  of  both  men  and  women.  This  program  is  supported  by  an  allocation  of 
student  fees  and  admission  charges  to  games. 

While  these  several  activities  are  designated  as  auxiliary,  they  serve  the  en- 
tire educational  program  of  the  university,  and  contribute  substantially  toward 
its  efficient  operation.  The  university  intends  that  these  activities  be  as  finan- 
cially self-supporing  as  possible,  and  that  they  render  service  to  the  student  and 
university  community  at  prices  as  close  to  cost  as  possible. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES 

Pay  increase  under  salary  reform  program,  annualization  of  second  phase. 
< See  general  administration  for  further  explanation ) , $4,828. 


7.  Student  aid 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

Other  expenses 

$667,844 

$667, 844 

Total 

667, 844 

667, 844 

EXPLANATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

The  obligations  appearing  under  this  activity  are  related  to  the  student  aid 
program  of  this  university.  Included  under  this  program  are  scholarship,  fellow- 
ship, grant-in-aid,  traineeship,  and  prize  awards  made  to  students  in  the  several 
schools  and  colleges.  Support  for  this  activity  is  derived  from  income  from  the 
endowment  fund,  gifts  and  grants  from  individual  or  organizational  contributors, 
and  an  allocation  from  student  fees. 


Table  I. — Full-time  equivalent  enrollment  by  schools  and  colleges  for  fall  and  spring 
semesters1  for  years  1963  through  1965 


1963, 

actual 

1964, 

estimate 

1965, 

estimate 

GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE 

1.  Graduate  school 

451 

525 

551 

2.  Liberal  arts 

3, 473 

3,720 

3, 923 

Total.. 

3, 924 

4, 245 

4, 474 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

3.  Engineering  and  architecture 

726 

598 

598 

4.  Fine  arts  (music,  art,  and  drama) 

276 

315 

315 

5.  Social  work..  

199 

199 

199 

6.  Medicine  

391 

385 

385 

7.  Dentistry 

317 

295 

295 

8.  Pharmacy 

173 

162 

169 

9.  Law  _ _ 

128 

134 

134 

710.  Keligion — 

74 

74 

74 

Total.  

2, 284 

2,162 

2,169 

Total,  full-time  enrollment  for  2 semesters 

6, 208 

6, 407 

6,643 

i Exclusive  of  summer  sessions. and  junior  department  of  music. 
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Table  II. — Gross  enrollment  by  schools  and  colleges  for  fall  semester  of  1964  compared 

with  1 963  through  1 965 

1ST  SEMESTER  GROSS  ENROLLMENT 


1962-63, 

actual 

1963-64, 

estimate 

1964-65, 

estimate 

GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE 

i Graduate  school  ..  _ 

527 

641 

667 

2.  Liberal  arts _ . ..  ... 

3,  539 

3,  898 

4, 101 

Total __  . — 

4,  066 

4.  539 

4,  768 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

3.  Engineering  and  architecture  ._  _ ... 

691 

664 

664 

4.  Fine  arts  (music,  art,  and  drama)  1 

297 

339 

339 

5.  Social  work.  _ .....  ...  . 

150 

147 

147 

6.  Medicine  . . . 

391 

385 

385 

7.  Dentistry...  .....  

316 

295 

295 

8.  Pharmacy.  ... 

167 

156 

163 

9.  Law  .....  ..  . 

128 

134 

134 

10.  Religion  ...  . 

64 

52 

52 

Total..  _ 

2,  204 

2, 172 

2,179 

Total,  gross  enrollment .. 

6,270 

6,  711 

6,  947 

i Art  and  drama  combined  with  music  in  1961. 


Table  III. — Full-time  enrollment  by  schools  and  colleges  for  1st  semester  of  1965 
compared  with  1963  and  1964 

1ST  SEMESTER  FULL-TIME  ENROLLMENT 


1962-63 

Actual 

1963-64 

! Estimate 

I 

1964-65 

Estimate 

GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE 

1 

1.  Graduate  school 

505 

588 

614 

2.  Liberal  arts 

3, 425 

3,773 

3,  976 

Total 

3,930 

4,  361 

4.  590 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

3.  Engineering  and  architecture ... _ . 

746 

615 

615 

4.  Fine  arts  (music,  art,  and  drama) . . _ 

254 

290 

290 

5.  Social  work  ..  _ . .......  _. 

217 

212 

212 

6.  Medicine _ 

391 

385 

385 

7.  Dentistry..  ... ...  ...... 

316 

295 

295 

8.  Pharmacy 

167 

156 

163 

9.  Law  ...  . ...  ..  . ... 

128 

134 

134 

10.  Religion 

64 

64 

64 

Total 

2,  283 

2, 151 

2, 158 

Total,  full-time  enrollment __ 

6,  213 

6,512 

6,  748 

Table  IV.- 


-Obligations  of  Howard  University  for  1965  compared  with  1963  and 
1964 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

$1, 516, 363 

$1,535,421 

$1, 569, 713 

7, 463,  Oil 

' 8,653,585 

9,420, 902 

1, 267, 487 

i,  no,;6ii 

1,110,611 

555, 563 

693, 568 

701, 523 

1,733,765 

, 1,  706, 052 

1, 825, 338 

. 12, 536, 189 

13, .699, 23 T 

14,628, 087 

1,652,794 

1,709,366 

1,714,194 

722, 994 

667,844 

667,844 

14, 911, 977 

16, 076,447 

17, 010, 125 

1.  General  administration.,,  . ... 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 

3.  Organized  research 

4.,  University  libraries ____ 

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant—. 

Total,  educational  and  general 

6.  Auxiliary  enterprises .... 

7.  Student  aid.. 

Total  obligations 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 69 
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Table  V.— Analysis  of  financing  in  support  of  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1963 

through  1965 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

From  non-Federal  sources: 

1.  Student  fees - .. . ... .. 

2.  Endowment  income 

$2, 503, 147 
194, 591 
1,434,040 

172,426 
18,893 
50, 764 
1,651,027 
467, 550 

$2, 546, 344 
206, 983 
1,481,279 

184, 972 
16,600 
193,911 
1,712,812 
343,000 

$2,625,194 
206, 983 
1,481,279 

184, 972 
16,600 
198, 739 
1,712,812 
343,000 

3.  Gifts  and  grants  - - - _ _ 

4.  Sales  and  services  of  educational  departments  and  ac- 
tivities   

5.  Other  income - 

6.  University  resources 

7.  Auxiliary  enterprises - 

8.  Student  aid __  - 

Total,  non-Federal  sources 

From  reimbursements: 

Freedmen’s  Hospital 

6,492,438 

6,685,901 

6, 769, 579 

482,439 
2, 100 

569,446 

2,100 

578, 446 
2,100 

Other  sources - 

Total,  reimbursements . . - 

484,539 

7,935,000 

571,546 
8, 819, 000 

580,546 

9,660,000 

From  Government  appropriation.  

Total,  financing 

14, 911,977 

16,076,447 

17,010,125 

Table  VI. — Percentage  relationship  of  1965  obligations  by  activity  compared  with 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  data 


Total 

obligations, 

1965 

Percent  of 
educational 
and  general 

Percent  of 
total 

U.S.  Office 
of  Education 
data  for 
1961-62  i 

Educational  and  general: 

1.  General  administration..  

$1, 569, 713 
9, 420, 902 

10.7 

9.2 

10.5 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmen- 
tal research 

64.4 

55.4 

40.2 

3.  Organized  research 

1,110, 611 
701, 523 

1.825, 338 

7.6 

6.5 

18.9 

4.  University  libraries . _ 

4.8 

4. 1 

2.5 

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical 
plant ...  ..  ...- 

12.5 

10.7 

7.8 

Total,  educational  arid  general 

14, 628,087 
1,  714, 194 
667,  844 

100.0 

85.9 

80.0 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

10.2 

16.6 

Student  aid 

3.9 

3.3 

Total 

17, 010, 125 

100.0 

100.0 

i U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Preliminary  Report  on  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1961-62. 


Table  VII. — Schedule  of  comprehensive  tuition  fees 1 effective  for  fiscal  year  1964 


Fee  for 

School  or  college  : 2 semesters 

Graduate  school $370 

Social  work 370 

Liberal  arts 370 

Engineering  and  architecture 370 

Pharmacy 370 

Law 350 

Religion 350 

Medicine 650 

Dentistry 500 

Dental  hygiene 370 

Fine  arts : 

Music 420 

Art  and  drama 370 


1 Comprehensive  tuition  includes  fees  previously  charged  for  tuition,  athletics,  health 
service,  library,  laboratory,  and  graduation. 
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Table  VIII. — Detail  of  changes  in  reimbursements 


1963 

1964 

1965 

I.  Reimbursements  from  other  accounts: 

A.  Freedmen’s  Hospital: 

1.  Number  of  positions 

2.  For  services  of  technicians. 

3.  For  social  security  expense 

4 For  group  insurance 

72 

72 

72 

$387, 289 
10, 827 
477 
6,543 
77,303 

$458, 574 
10, 460 
4. 857 
6, 205 
89, 350 

$467.  574 
10, 460 
4.  857 
6,205 
89, 350 

5.  For  unemployment  compensation 

6.  For  heat,  light,  and  power 

Total,  Freedmen’s  Hospital 

B.  U.S.  post  office . 

482, 439 
2, 100 

569, 446 
2, 100 

578, 446 
2, 100 

Total,  advances  and  reimbursements  from  other 
accounts. .... 

484, 539 
6, 492, 438 

571.  546 
6,  685,  901 

580.  546 
6,  769,  579 

II.  Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 

DETAIL  OF  INCREASES  IN  REIMBURSEMENTS  FOR  1965  OVER  1964 

A.  Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Annualization  of  salaries  to  technicians  under  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  $9, 000 


B.  Increase  from  student  fee  income 78, 850 

C.  Increase  in  auxiliary  enterprise  income  for  annualization  under  Pay  Reform  Act 4, 828 

Total  increase  for  1965 92,678 


Table  IX. — 17  institutions  criterion  for  evaluating  the  teaching  salaries  at 
Howard  University 


Professor 

Associate 

professor 

Assistant 

professor 

Instructor 

University,  4-year  college  of  liberal  arts  9-  to  10- 
month  basis: 

A.  For  the  criterion: 1 

Maximum  mean. 

$15, 040 

$11, 147 

$8, 097 

$6,532 

3d  quartile  mean 

13,445 

9,488 

7, 690 

6,221 

Median  mean 

12, 062 

9,113 

7, 563 

5, 939 

1st  quartile  mean 

11,335 

8,  715 
7,459 

7, 173 

5,305 

Minimum  mean 

9, 325 

6,409 

4,802 

Average  of  mean 

12,095 

9, 076 

7,392 

5,831 

B.  For  Howard  University: 

University  mean  for  1963  before 
pay  increase .. 

10,355 

8,  213 

7, 549 

5, 483 

University  salary  objective  (mid- 
point between  median  and  3d 
quartile) 

12,  754 

9,300 

7, 627 

6,080 

Salary  reform  program  rates,  Oct. 
16,  1962 

11, 176 

8,  793 

7, 936 

5,861 

Salary  reform  program  rates  at  Jan. 
1,  1964 

12, 177 

9,494 

8, 159 

6,002 

Number  of  positions  affected 

52 

43 

50 

106 

i Fro  01*1962-63  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Table  X.  17  institutions  criterion  for  evaluating  the  teaching  salaries  at  Howard 

University 


Professor 

Associate 

professor 

Assistant 

professor 

Instructor 

Medicine,  preclinical  11-  to  12-month  basis: 

A.  For  the  criterion:  i 

Maximum  mean  . 

$19,  986 

$14, 650 

$20, 000 

$8,  697 

3d  quartile  mean 

17, 907 

13, 989 

10, 921 

8, 438 

Median  mean . . _ . 

17, 092 

11,546 

10, 453 

7,  684 

1st  quartile  mean...  _ _ . . 

15, 496 

10,  960 

9,  521 

6,  902 

Minimum  mean _ _ 

15,  370 

10, 694 

8,  871 

6,  366 

Average  of  mean ..... 

17, 008 

12,  226 

10, 899 

7, 226 

B.  For  Howard  University: 

U niversity  mean  for  1963  before  pay  increase. 

13, 311 

10,  562 

8, 366 

6, 700 

University  salary  objectives  (midpoint 
between  median  and  3d  quartile  mean)... 

17,  500 

12,  768 

10,  687 

8, 061 

Salary  reform  program  rates  at  Oct.  16, 
1962 

15,722 

10,  971 

8, 497 

7,240 

Salary  reform  program  rates  at  Jan.  1, 
1964 

17, 166 

11,  880 

10, 884 

7,  613 

Number  of  positions  affected 

13 

10 

17 

26 

i From  1962-63  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


Table  XI. — 17  institutions  criterion  for  evaluating  the  teaching  salaries 
at  Howard  University 


Professor 

Associate 

professor 

Assistant 

professor 

Instructor 

Medicine,  clinical,  11-12  month  basis: 
A.  For  the  criterion: 1 

Maximum  mean ... 

$25, 348 

$20, 325 

$14, 632 

$12, 409 

3d  quartile  mean ...  . ... 

21, 690 

16, 529 

11, 951 

9,  790 

Median  mean . ..  

17,  736 

13, 737 

10,875 

8, 438 

1st  quartile  mean 

16,  096 

12,  705 

10, 367 

7,  962 

Minimum  mean . _____ 

10, 670 

7, 166 

5,747 

3,  750 

Average  of  mean 

18,  295 

14, 170 

11,211 

8,  651 

B.  For  Howard  University: 

University  mean  for  1963  before  pay  increase. 

14, 029 

10,  111 

9,  398 

7, 087 

University  salary  objective  (midpoint  be- 

beteen  median  and  3d  quartile) . 

19,  713 

15,133 

11,  413 

9,114 

Salary  reform  program,  rates  at  Oct.  16, 1962. 

16, 233 

10,862 

9, 918 

7,405 

Salary  reform  program,  rates  at  Jan,  1, 1964.. 

17,  279 

11,774 

10,194 

7, 845 

Number  of  positions  affected ... 

8 

12 

14 

19 

i i From  1962-63  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


Table  XII. — -New  'positions  requested , fiscal  year  1965 


Num- 

ber 

Grade 

Rate 

Annual 

salary 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research: 

Professors  ...  

11 

12 

12 

11 

2 

12 

9 

$12,  754 
9, 300 
7,627 
6, 080 
5,235 
4,  690 
4, 215 

$140, 294 
111,  600 
91, 524 
66, 880 
10, 470 
56, 280 
37,  935 

Associate  professors  . 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Laboratory  assistants,  technicians,  and  clerks  . .. 

Do ; 

Do 

Total,  resident  instruction  and  departmental  research 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant: 1 

Janitors _ ....  

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

69 

514,  983 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3,195 
4,  715 
4,244 
4, 244 

19, 170 
9,430 
4,  244 
4,244 

Engineers  . 

Painters  ...  _ _ .. 

Carpenters.  

Total,  operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

Total,  new  positions  _ _ 

10 

37,088 

79 

552, 071 

i Requested  for  4 months’  operation  (Mar.  1-June  30, 1965). 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation __  

$6,245, 000 
5,  705, 264 

$1, 810, 000 
3, 285, 562 
-677, 389 

4,418,173 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward _ 

Prior  year  balance  no  longer  available  _ _ __  _ 

Total  _ __  _ 

11,950, 264 

Obligations  by  activity 


Activity 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

$27, 964 
449,454 
158, 961 
482, 298 
2,  022, 400 
2,662,  504 
111,000 
224,  200 
28, 300 
1,500, 000 
47,  900 
100,  059 
849, 662 

— $27, 964 
-449, 454 
-158, 961 
-264,870 
-1,655,681 
-2, 162,  504 
-82,  000 
+666,213 
-27, 687 
-1,275, 000 
+896, 100 
+32, 941 
-349, 662 
+240, 000 

Physical  education  building  (men) _ .... 

Classroom  building  No.  2 

$217, 428 
366, 719 

500. 000 
29, 000 

890,413 

613 

225.000 
944,  000 

133. 000 

500. 000 

240. 000 

Women’s  dormitory  No.  7 _ 

Men’s  dormitory  No.  4 

Physical  education  building  (women) __  __ 

University  hospital  _ _ 

Master  development  program  study  

Site  for  university  expansion . 

Social  work  building  _________ 

Site  details... 

Powerplant  facilities.  . . . 

University  center  building 

Total  obligations 

8, 664,  702 
3, 285, 562 

4,  046, 173 
372, 000 

-4, 618, 529 
-2, 913, 562 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward _. 

Total  obligations  and  balance . .. 

11, 950, 264 

4,418,173 

7,  532, 091 

Obligations  by  objects 

Estimated, 

1964 

Estimated, 

1965 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

21  Travel. ... . ._  . ... 

$6,  500 
38, 400 
645, 037 
500 

1, 043, 474 
6,  930, 791 

$2, 000 
13, 900 
1,  609, 026 
38,  600 
469, 000 
1,  913,  647 

— $4,  500 

24  Printing  and  reproduction..  . ..  ...  

-24,500 
+963, 989 
+38, 100 
-574, 474 
-5, 017, 144 

25  Other  services  ...  . ..  

26  Supplies  and  materials.. . ...... 

31  Equipment-  - . ...  ..  . _ .. 

32  Lands  and  structures . 

Total  obligations . . 

8, 664, 702 

4, 046, 173 

-4,  618, 529 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $6,  245,  000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 5,  705,  264 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward —3,  285,  562 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 8,  664,  702 

1965  estimated  obligations —4,  046, 173 


Total  change 4,618,529 


Increases : 

1.  Social  work  building 937,  000 

2.  Powerplant  facilities,  new  boiler 500,  000 

3.  Site  details 133,  000 

4.  University  center 240,  000 


Total 1,  810,  000 


Decreases : 

1.  Home  economics  building 27,  964 

2.  Site  details 100,  059 

3.  Powerplant  facilities 849,  662 

4.  Social  work  building 40,  900 

5.  Physical  education  building  ( men ) 449,  454 

6.  Classroom  building  No.  2 264,  870 

7.  Women’s  dormitory  No.  7 1,  655,  681 

8.  Warehouse  service  building 158,  961 

9.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  4 2, 162,  504 

10.  Physical  education  building  (women) 82,000 

11.  Site  for  university  expansion 1,  275,  000 

12.  University  hospital +666,  213 

13.  Master  development  program  study 27,  687 


Total 6,  428,  529 


Total  net  change  requested — 4,  618,  529 

Explanation  of  Changes 
increases 

1.  Social  work  building,  $937,000. — The  sum  of  $56,000  has  been  authorized 
for  this  building  project.  The  request  here  presented  is  for  funds  to  construct 
and  equip  the  building. 

2.  Site  details,  $133,000. — The  funds  here  requested  will  be  used  to  improve 
campus  entrances  and  to  construct  suitable  walks  and  roads  in  conformity  with 
patterns  and  volumes  of  traffic. 

3.  Powerplant  facilities,  new  steam  boiler,  $500,000. — There  is  need  to  replace 
one  of  these  existing  steam  boilers  with  one  of  higher  hourly  production  rating  in 
order  to  provide  capacity  to  adequately  heat  and  serve  new  buildings  scheduled 
to  be  put  into  operation  during  1964  and  1965. 

4.  University  center  ( student-faculty  union)  building,  $240,000. — Request  is 
here  made  for  funds  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  on  the  university  center 
(student-faculty  union)  building.  The  building  will  be  designed  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  extracurricular  activities  of  students  and  faculty. 
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DECREASES 

The  decreases  listed  under  “summary  of  changes”  represent  net  decreases 
the  obligation  of  funds  previously  appropriated. 


Fiscal  year 

Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955  

$4, 708, 000 

272. 000 

250. 000 

412. 000 

171. 000 
21, 000 

1,  658, 000 
4, 958,  000 

5. 617. 000 

6. 245. 000 
1,  810, 000 

$4, 808, 000 
122, 000 
100, 000 
412,  000 
123, 000 
21, 000 
1,  658,  000 

4,  958, 000 

5,  617, 000 
6, 245, 000 

$4, 808, 000 

197. 000 

250. 000 

412. 000 

123. 000 
21, 000 

1,  658,  000 
4,  958, 000 
5, 617,  000 
6, 245, 000 

$4, 808, 000 
122,  000 
100, 000 

412. 000 

123. 000 
21, 000 

1. 658. 000 

4,  908, 000 

5,  617, 000 

6. 245. 000 

1956  

1957  . 

1958  

1959  

I960 

1961 

1962  

1963 

1964  

1965  

General  Statement 

Since  1945,  the  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  to  finance  a major 
construction  program  at  Howard  University  including  the  erection  of  number  of 
new  buildings  and  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  existing  physical  plant  as  a 
means  of  accommodating  a full-time  student  enrollment  of  5,200.  The,  actual 
full-time  student  enrollment  for  1962-63  was  6,208.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
enrollment  will  increase  to  6,643  in  1965,  or  1,443  more  students  than  contem- 
plated under  the  master  development  program.  Both  direct  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  have  been  available.  The  following  table  sets  forth 
the  status  of  building  projects  at  Howard  University  through  1964  and  the  new 
obligational  authority  requested  on  new  projects  in  1965. 
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Status  of  Maiding  projects,  showing  appropriated  and  requested  obligational 

authority 1 


Completed: 

1.  Master  development  plan 

2.  Power  plant  survey 

3.  Women’s  dormitories  (2) 

4.  Engineering  building 

5.  Dental  school 

6.  Science  hall  alterations : 

7.  Pharmacy  building 

8.  Biology-greenhouse  building 

9.  Law  school  building 

10.  Administration  building 

11.  Preclinical  medical  building 

12.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  3 

13.  Auditorium-fine  arts  building 

14.  Home  economics  building 

15.  Powerplant  facilities  and  repairs 

16.  Telephone  duct  system 

17.  Physical  education  building  for  men. 

Total 


Under  construction  in  1964: 

1.  Classroom  building  No.  2 

2.  Women’s  dormitory  No.  7 

3.  Renovation  of  electrical  and  steam  distribution  systems. 


Total. 


In  planning  stage: 

1.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  4 

2.  Social  work  building 

3.  Master  development  program  study 

4.  University  hospital 

5.  Physical  education  building  for  women. 

6.  Site  details S 


Total. 


Acquisitions  and  renovations  in  progress: 

1.  Warehouse  service  building 

2.  Sites  for  university  expansion 


Total. 


In  1965  estimates: 

1.  Social  work  building 

2.  Site  details 

3.  Powerplant  facilities 

4.  University  Center  building. 


Total. 

Total. 


Direct  appropriations 


Plans  and 
specifications 


$50, 000 
21,  000 
39,  600 
42,  480 
42,  480 
12,  760 
55,  500 
101,  500 
107,  900 
90,  500 
190,  000 
101,  800 
57,  015 
70,  000 


203,  000 


1, 185,  535 


105,  000 

120,  000 


225,  000 


139,  000 
56,  000 
30,  000 

1,  230,  000 

140,  000 

20,  000 


1,  615,  000 


52,  000 


52,  000 


240,  000 


240,  000 


3, 317,  535 


Construc- 

tion 


$1,  750,  400 
2, 118,  860 

3,  257,  680 
307,  240 
904,  500 

1,  770,  500 
1,  302, 100 
1,  534,  500 

4,  436,  000 
1,  898,  200 
3,  687,  985 
1, 105,  000 

792,  000 
122,  000 
3,  947,  000 


28,  933,  965 


2,  225,  000 
2,  470,  000 
1, 114,  000 


5,  809,  000 


3, 314,  000 


86,  000 


3, 400,  000 


550,  000 
1,  725,  000 


2, 275,  000 


937,  000 
133,  000 
500,  000 


1,  570,  000 


41,  987,  965 


Total 

obligational 

authority 


$50,  000 
21,  000 
1,  790,  000 
2, 161, 340 

3,  300, 160 
320,  000 
960,  000 

1,  872,  000 
1,  410,  000 

1,  625,  000 

4,  626,  000 

2,  000,  000 
3,  745,  000 
1,  175,  000 

792,  000 
122,  000 
4, 150,  000 


30, 119,  500 


2, 330,  000 
2,  590,  000 
1, 114,  000 


6,  034,  000 


3,  453,  000 
56,  000 
30,  000 
1,  230,  000 
140,  000 
106.  000 


5,  015,  000 


602,  000 
1,  725,  000 


2, 327,  000 


937,  000 
133,  000 
500,  000 
240,  000 


1,  810,  00O 


45, 305,  500 


i At  June  30, 1964. 


The  Building  Program  in  Summary 

The  current  status  of  the  building  program,  as  proposed  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  incorporated  in  the  master  development  program  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  of  General  Services  Administration,  under  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  authorized  by  the  Congress  (Public  Law  639,  80th  Cong.,  approved  June 
1949)  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
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1.  New  buildings  proposed  (see  schedule  I for  details). — The  master  develop- 
ment program  proposed  construction  of  26  new  facilities^  10  in  stage  1, 10  in  stage 
II,  and  6 in  stage  III.  The  new  university  hospital,  subsequently  authorized 
by  Public  Law  87-262  (approved  September- 21,  1961),  increases  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  proposed  under  the  1951  master  development  program  from 
26  to  27. 

2.  New  buildings  completed. — Thirteen  building  projects  will  be  completed  or 
acquired  by  June  30,  1964.  The  following  buildings  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  General  Services  Administration : Women’s  dormitories  Nos.  4 
and  5,  engineering  and  architecture  building,  dental  building,  biology-greenhouse 
building,  pharmacy  building,  law  school  building,  men’s  dormitory  No.  3,  admin- 
istration building,  preclinical  medical  building,  auditorium-fine  arts  building, 
home  economics  building,  and  physical  education  (men)  building.  A ware- 
house service  building  was  purchased  during  fiscal  year  1963,  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  renovated. 

3.  Building  projects  under  construction. — Two  building  projects  will  be  under 
construction  at  June  30,  1964.  These  buildings  may  be  identified  as  classroom 
building  No.  2,  and  women’s  dormitory  No.  7. 

4.  Building  projects  in  the  planning  stage. — Four  building  projects  will  be  in 
the  planning  stages  during  fiscal  year  1964.  These  projects  may  be  identified 
as  men’s  dormitory  No.  4,  physical  education  building  for  women,  university 
hospital,  and  social  work  building. 

5.  Building  projects  to  be  authorized,  planned,  and  constructed. — The  follow- 
ing eight  projects  are  yet  to  be  authorized,  planned  and  constructed : Faculty 
housing  units  Nos.  1 and  2,  university  health  service  building,  stadium,  Univer- 
sity Center  ( student-faculty  union ) building,  president’s  house,  school  of  religion 
chapel,  classroom,  library  and  dormitory  building  No.  5.  The  last  two  proj- 
ects and  the  faculty  housing  units  are  not  to  be  constructed  with  Govenrment 
funds. 

6.  Additional  projects  authorized. — Additional  projects  have  been  authorized 
in  support  of  the  building  program  as  conceived  under  the  1951  master  develop- 
ment program.  They  are  as  follows  : 

( a ) Master  development  program  ( 1951 ) , complete. 

(&)  Master  development  program  study  of  needs  during  the  next  20  years 
in  progress. 

(c)  Thirkield  Science  Hall  alterations,  complete. 

(d)  Site  details,  in  progress. 

( e ) Site  for  university  expansion,  in  progress. 

(/)  Underground  telephone  duct  system,  complete. 

( g ) Powerplant  facilities : 

Survey,  complete. 

Boiler  and  electrical  generator,  complete. 

Vacuum  pumps,  complete. 

Electrical  substation,  complete. 

Repairs,  complete. 

Electrical  distribution,  renovations  and  improvements,  in  progress. 

Steam  distribution,  renovations  and  improvements,  in  progress. 

7.  Projects  included  in  1965  estimates.— The  1965  estimates  include  requests 
for  appropriation  ( a ) to  construct  a social  work  building,  ( b ) to  continue  work 
on  site  details  in  the  area  of  campus  entrances  and  walks,  (c)  to  install  a new 
steam  boiler  and  (d)  to  plan  a university  center  (student-faculty  union)  building. 
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Status  of  the  master  development  program  at  June  80,  1964 


Projects 

Status  of  projects 

Com- 

pleted 

In 

Planning 

stage 

Under 

Construc- 

tion 

To  be 
Planned 
and  con- 
structed 

Purchase 

author- 

ized 

Appro- 

priation 

requested 

1965 

Stage  1: 

1.  Women’s  dormitories  No.  4 and  5. 

2.  Engineering  and  architecture 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3.  Dental  buildings  

5.  Pharmacy  building.  _ . 

6.  Law  school  building 

7.  Auditorium-fine  arts  building  . 

8.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  3.  .. 

9.  Faculty  housing  No.  1 and  2 

X 

10.  Administration  building 

X 

Total 

9 

1 

Stage  2: 

X 

2.  Preclinical  medical  building 

X 

3.  Social  work  building 

X 

4.  Physical  education  building 
(men)  ... 

X 

X 

5.  Home  economics  building 

6.  Classroom  building  No.  2 

X 

7.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  4 

X 

8.  Warehouse  service  building 

X 

9.  School  of  religion  (facilities) 

X 

X 

10.  Men’s  dormitory  No.  5 (religion) 

Total..  ._ 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Stage  3: 

1.  Stadium.  . 

X 

2.  Student  union  building 

X 

3.  Faculty  union 

X 

4.  Women’s  dormitory  No.  7 

X 

5.  Women’s  physical  education  build- 
ing.   

X 

6.  President’s  house  _ 

X 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Other  projects: 

1.  University  hospital 

X 

2.  Science  building  alteration 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3.  Power  plant  facilities: 

Boiler  and  generator 

Vacuum  pump 

Electrical  substation 

Steam  distribution 

X 

Repairs 

X 

Electrical  distribution 

X 

Survey 

X 

Boiler  replacement 

X 

4.  Underground  telephone  conduit 

5.  Master  development  propTa.m 

X 

X 

6.  Master  development  program 
study 

X 

X 

7.  Site  details 

8.  Site  for  university  expansion 

X 

Total 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 
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Appropriation  Request 


Howard  University  respectfully  requests  an  appropriation  of  $1,810,000  for  the 
following  projects: 


Project 

Estimated 
cost  of 
project 

Appropri- 
ated to  date 

Request  in 
1965 

For  construction: 

Social  work  building  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

$993,000 
239, 000 
1,675,000 

$56,000 
106, 000 
1,175,000 

$937,000 

133. 000 

500.000 

Site  details  _____  _____  _ _ 

Power  plant  facilities  --  

Total  construction  - 

2,907, 000 

1,337,000 

1,570,000 

For  plans  and  specifications: 

University  center  (student-faculty  union)  building 

Total  request  in  1965  

4, 000, 000 

240,000 

1,810, 000 

Social  Work  Building  $937,000 
(For  Construction  of  Project) 

1.  Appropriation  request . — Howard  University  respectfully  requests  an  ap- 
propriation of  $937,000  to  construct  and  equip  a social  work  building. 

2.  Plans  and  specifications. — The  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $56,000 
under  Public  Law  87-582,  approved  August  14,  1962,  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications  on  this  building  project.  The  university  anticipates  that 
plans  and  specifications  on  this  project  will  be  completed  by  September  1964, 
Construction  of  the  project  may  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  quarter 
of  fiscal  1965  if  this  request  receives  approval  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Estimated  cost  of  the  project. — Based  upon  the  building  program  prepared 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  for  the  school  of  social  work  and  the 
university  building  program  office,  the  Public  Buildings  Service  has  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  $993,000  when  completed.  The  sum  of 
$56,000  has  already  been  appropriated  for  plans  and  specifications,  thereby  leav- 
ing $937,000  to  be  appropriated  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction. 

4.  Relationship  of  proposed  social  work  building  to  the  master  development 
program. — The  proposed  building  for  the  school  of  social  work  is  numbered  55 
on  the  plans  of  the  master  development  program.  The  program  recommends 
the  construction  of  a new  building.  At  present  the  school  of  social  work  is 
housed  in  a small  building  constructed  in  1910  for  instruction  in  applied  science. 
Later  it  was  one  of  the  facilities  used  by  the  school  of  engineering  and  architec- 
ture for  its  instructional  program.  This  building  provides  about  9,000  square 
feet  of  usable  space  and  is  entirely  inadequate  in  area  and  accommodations  for 
the  educational  program  even  with  present  enrollment  of  158  students  in  1962- 
63  or  for  the  projected  enrollment  of  200  students.  In  addition  to  the  crippling 
effect  of  inadequate  space,  the  inadequate  building  depreciates  the  academic 
standing  of  the  school. 

The  master  development  program  calls  for  the  present  building  to  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  a university  center  (student  faculty  union  building).  Recent 
studies  of  the  site  indicate  need  to  locate  the  social  work  building  and  the  uni- 
versity center  elsewhere.  Should  this  change  be  adopted,  the  timing  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  building  for  the  school  of  social  work  becomes  important. 

5.  Need  for  the  social  work  building. — The  school  of  social  work  is  one  of 
the  10  schools  and  colleges  which  make  up  the  university.  It  is  a professional 
school  requiring  an  undergraduate  degree  upon  completion  of  its  instructional 
program.  The  curriculum  includes  theory,  field  work  and  research.  Because 
of  certain  existing  conditions  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the  enter- 
ing class  to  60  to  65  students.  The  enrollment  in  1962-63  for  the  first  semester 
was  156  students.  The  master  plan  proposes  a school  of  200. 

Concern  and  responsibility  for  all  human  welfare  is  a major  theme  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  ever  increasing  gross  national  product  has  already  created  great 
human  problems  and  these  problems  will  become  more  intense.  Tremendous 
islands  of  human  need  are  created  by  the  developments  which  are  identified  as 
progress.  Rapid  population  growth  and  advance  of  medical  science  means 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  dependent  children  and  of  the  aged.  The  move- 
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ment  of  populations,  the  expansion  of  the  suburbs  and  the  concentration  of  low 
income  and  needy  people  in  rapidly  deteriorating  central  cities  create  a great 
demand  not  only  for  more  social  services  but  for  the  creation  of  new  services. 
It  becomes  then  the  burden  of  social  work  education  to  prepare  workers  to  fulfill 
the  needs.  The  need  for  qualified  personnel  for  social  programs  is  a matter  of 
public  concern.  The  demand  for  professionally  educated  personnel  outstrips 
the  present  number  of  graduates  from  the  accredited  schools  of  social  work. 

The  Howard  University  School  of  Social  Work  has  approached  this  respon- 
sibility with  earnest  and  sincere  efforts.  The  need  for  adequate  space  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  program  is  urgent.  It  will  require  about  2 years  to  place  the 
proposed  building  in  use  and  another  3 years  for  the  full  new  capacity  to  be 
graduated.  The  major  purpose,  namely  to  train  and  place  workers  in  the  field, 
will  not  be  fully  realized  until  1968.  The  starting  of  construction  on  this  proj- 
ect at  the  earliest  time  possible  is  manifest. 

6.  Description  of  the  building. — The  new  building  is  to  be  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  education  program  for  the  school  of  social  work  for  an  enrollment 
of  200  students.  The  course  is  for  graduate  students  requiring  2 years  to  com- 
plete. The  first  year  class  is  to  be  about  112  students  and  a second  year  class 
of  about  88  students,  respectively.  The  curriculum  is  practically  standard  for 
all  students.  It  is  a requirement  that  all  students  spend  about  2 y2  days  per 
week  in  a faculty-supervised  practical  experience  at  established  social  agencies. 
These  arrangements  must  be  timed  to  fit  into  the  schedule  of  the  agency.  This 
schedule  must  be  fixed  and  regular  for  at  least  a semester.  The  making  of 
class  schedules  around  these  appointments  becomes  more  than  the  usual  process 
which  the  program  must  anticipate-  The  regular  schedule  calls  for  a student 
to  spend  3 full  days  in  class  and  2 full  days  in  practice.  In  addition  to  the 
schedule  indicated,  students  are  required  to  have  regular  conferences  with  an 
adviser  or  other  faculty  member  and  to  attend  certain  intermittent  special  lec- 
tures or  demonstrations. 

The  scheduling  of  the  classes,  by  the  nature  of  the  conditions,  results  in  a 
very  high  utilization  of  3 of  the  5%  days,  with  lower  use  on  the  other  2y2  days. 
These  classrooms  may  be  used  by  other  compatible  educational  units  of  the 
graduate  school,  or  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  accord  with  university  policy. 

The  building  is  to  include  a lecture  room  seating  about  200,  and  four  general- 
purpose  classrooms.  There  are  to  be  small  single-occupancy  faculty  offices,  which 
is  an  important  condition  made  necessary  because  of  the  regular  schedule 
student-adviser  conferences.  There  are  to  be  included  also  the  offices  of  the  dean 
of  the  school,  a faculty  meeting  room,  a group  work  laboratory,  and  a reading 
room  for  40  readers  with  an  adjoining  space  for  the  stacking  of  about  9,000 
books.  A student  room,  a locker  room  and  spaces  supporting  the  teaching, 
custodial,  and  mechanical  equipment  functions. 

With  careful  planning  it  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  facilities  can  be 
contained  in  a building  having  a gross  area  of  30,000  square  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  elevator  penthouse.  The  building  is  to  be  located  just  north  of  the  law  school 
building  as  shown  on  the  master  development  plan  as  building  No.  55. 

Site  Details,  $133,000 
(For  partial  development  of  the  project) 

1.  Appropriation  request. — Howard  University  respectfully  requests  that  the 
sum  of  $133,000  be  appropriated  to  develop  campus  entrances  and  walks  in  accord 
with  the  master  development  program. 

2.  Plans  and  specifications. — The  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000 
under  Public  Law  87-290,  approved  September  22,  1961,  for  the  development  of 
detail  plans  for  campus  areas  other  than  those  adjacent  to  newly  constructed 
buildings.  Specific  areas  to  be  detailed  were  (a)  campus  entrances,  (b)  park- 
ing areas,  (c)  campus  lighting,  and  ( d ) campus  walks. 

3.  Estimated  cost  of  the  project.— The  building  program  office  of  the  university 
has  estimated  that  the  entire  project  will  cost  approximately  $239,000.  The  sum 
of  $20,000  has  been  appropriated  for  plans  and  specifications.  Congress  has 
also  appropriated  the  sum  of  $86,000  to  improve  the  system  of  campus  lighting 
and  to  provide  additional  automobile  parking  facilities. 
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A.  Campus  entrances : The  master  development  program  indicated  the  need 
for  the  development  of  appropriate  approaches  to  the  campus  from  Georgia 
Avenue  at  Howard  Place  and  at  Fairmont  Street.  While  the  bulk  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings  are  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  Streets,  a number  of  buildings 
extend  through,  on  the  west  side,  to  Georgia  Avenue.  Georgia  Avenue  is  a main 
thoroughfare  through  the  city  and  plans  for  the  future  will  increase  its 
importance. 

The  Howard  Place  approach  to  the  campus  is  flanked  on  one  side  of  the 
street  by  the  law  school  building  and  on  the  other  by  the  proposed  social  work 
building.  The  street  itself  is  steeply  inclined,  creating  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions for  automobiles.  It  is  proposed  to  convert  the  entire  approach  area 
into  a pleasant  pedestrian  approach  with  some  appropriate  marking  at  the 
Georgia  Avenue  end. 

The  Fairmont  Street  approach  to  the  campus  is  especially  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  the  most  used  access  to  the  campus  both  by  automobiles  and 
pedestrians.  The  roadway  is  narrow,  as  are  the  sidewalks  which  in  some  cases 
are  only  6 feet  across.  The  approach  is  flanked  by  houses  which  have  deterio- 
rated to  a state  approaching  dilapidation. 

The  university  must  have  more  appropriate  approaches  than  these. 

B.  Changes  in  the  system  of  walks  and  roads  to  conform  with  patterns  and 
volume  of  traffic : The  construction  of  new  buildings  on  the  campus  and  the 
increase  in  enrollment  over  the  years  has  created  both  changes  in  the  pattern 
and  the  volume  of  pedestrian  traffic.  The  walkway  system  is  to  be  changed  as 
required  to  meet  the  new  pattern,  by  either  the  construction  of  new  walks,  or  the 
improvement  of  existing  walks,  or  both.  Some  old  roadways  which  no  longer 
serve  a need  are  to  be  removed. 

POWERPLANT  FACILITIES NEW  STEAM  BOILER,  $500,000 

I.  Appropriation  request. — Howard  University  respectfully  requests  that  the 
sum  of  $500,000  be  appropriated  for  a new  steam  boiler  in  the  powerplant. 

II.  Need  far  a new  boiler. — The  public  buildings  survey  of  April  1960  rates 
the  present  three  boilers  as  capable  of  continuously  generating  140,000  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour  at  200  pounds  gage  pressure  and  50°  F.  of  superheat.  Boiler 
No.  1 is  rated  at  50,000  pounds  per  hour  and  boilers  Nos.  2 and  3 are  each  rated 
at  45,000  pounds  per  hour.  The  latter  is  the  designed  rating  of  boilers  which 
have  now  been  in  service  for  28  years. 

Study  of  the  peak  steam  loads  experienced  from  January  through  March  of 
1963  shows  a maximum  of  84,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  was  reached  on 
February  22,  1963.  Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  loads  above  80,000 
pounds  per  hour  were  sustained  for  6 days  in  January,  4 days  in  February,  and 
1 day  in  March.  The  record  shows  that  boiler  No.  1 was  undergoing  the  final 
stages  of  modification  from  coal  to  oil  firing  in  this  period.  Due  to  tube  failure 
experienced  with  boilers  Nos.  2 and  3 in  December  1962,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  No.  1 boiler,  which  was  in  the  final  stages  of  conversion,  into  service  before 
final  testing.  However,  the  continuous  load  rating  test  was  accomplished  on 
January  10,  at  which  time  certain  contract  work,  including  testing  of  the  auto- 
matic boiler  controls,  remained  to  be  completed.  As  a result,  the  older  plant 
boilers  were  again  called  upon  to  operate  at  close  to  maximum  rating  in  order 
to  meet  peak  requirements. 
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Review  of  the  expansion  of  the  university’s  physical  plant  shows  the  follow- 
ing peak  loads  developing,  as  based  on  Public  Buildings  Service  estimates  pro- 


vided in  the  1960  survey : 

Pounds 
per  hour 

Fiscal  year  1963 : Actual  peak  load 84,  000 

Fiscal  year,  1964 : 

New  home  economics  building 1,  485 

Physical  education  building 7,  500 

8, 985 


92,  985 


4,  730 


97,  715 


5,  235 


Estimated  peak  load 102,  950 

1 Construction  of  the  new  hospital  is  anticipated  to  start  in  the  fall  of  1965.  The  1960 
survey  apparently  included  a demand  equivalent  to  the  old  hospital  in  its  computation. 
It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  new  hospital  will  make  heavier  demands  upon  the  univer- 
sity’s steam-generating  plant. 

Further  analysis  of  load  demand  shows  conversion  of  the  old  home  economics 
building  to  a student  center  and  heating  of  the  swimming  pool  in  the  new 
physical  education  building  will  increase  the  computed  requirements.  A con- 
servatively projected  peak  load  is  93,000  to  95,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  for 
the  heating  season  of  fiscal  year  1964,  and  98,000  to  100,000  pounds  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  exceeds  the  continuous  rating  of  90,000  to  95,000  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  of  two-boiler  operation  and  requires  three-boiler  operation  in  the  most 
critical  portion  of  the  heating  season. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  university  engineers  that  boilers  Nos.  2 and  3 
can  no  longer  be  classified  as  reliable  for  long-term  service.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  age  of  these  boilers  and  the  continuous  and  increasing  use  imposed 
upon  them  over  the  past  10  years.  The  boiler  failures  of  December  1962  attest 
to  this  finding.  The  requirement  of  continuous  plant  performance  to  serve  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital  further  imposes  a tremendous  problem  on  the  timing  and  schedul- 
ing of  necessary  outages  for  repairs.  These  boilers  were  overhauled  and  repaired 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  before  the  beginning  of  the  1963-64  heating 
season. 

One  standby  boiler  is  necessary  to  maintain  continuous  steam  service  in  event 
of  an  emergency  shutdown  of  one  of  the  operating  boilers,  or  for  other  normal 
maintenance  requiring  removal  of  an  operating  boiler  from  the  system  for  repairs. 
The  PBS  survey  recommends  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  boilers 
Nos.  2 and  3,  the  new  boilers  should  have  a continuous  rating  of  75,000  pounds 
per  hour  to  allow  any  one  of  three  boilers  to  be  out  of  service  while  the  two 
remaining  boilers  are  capable  of  meeting  the  peak  steam  demand.  The  present 
boilers  have  insufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  and  not  considered 
reliable.  Under  these  conditions  the  university  is  faced  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  heating  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  the  campus  with  no  standby  boiler 
support. 

University  Center 
(A  Student-Faculty  Union  Building) 

I.  Appropriation  requests. — Howard  University  respectfully  requests  that  the 
sum  of  $240,000  be  appropriated  to  permit  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  university  center,  a building  to  house  extracurricular  facilities  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

II.  The  need  for  a university  center. — For  a number  of  years,  there  has  been 
a rapidly  increasing  movement  among  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  provide 
campus  centers  which  serve  the  extracurricular  needs  of  students,  faculty,  and 
administration,  alumni,  and  guests  of  the  institutions.  The  marked  growth  in 


Estimated  peak  load 

Fiscal  year  1965 : 

Classroom  building  No.  2 2,  060 

Women’s  dormitory 2,  670 


Estimated  peak  load _ 

Fiscal  year  1966 : 1 

Men’s  dormitory 4,  520 

Social  work  building 715 
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student  center  planning  and  construction  lias  been  most  evident  on  the  American 
college  scene  since  World  War  II.  In  this  15-year  period,  the  number  of  union 
buildings  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  importance  of  a union  facility  as  an  aid 
to  educational  development  and  programing  has  been  recognized  as  well  as  given 
a place  of  importance  in  most  institutions. 

The  influence  of  this  movement  has  now  touched  Howard,  which  stands  promi- 
nent among  the  remaining  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  do  not  have  ade- 
quate student  union  building  facilities.  The  student  population  growth  at 
Howard  has  kept  abreast  with  the  national  collegiate  community,  as  has  its 
physical  plant  expansion.  The  absence  of  a living  room  on  the  campus  is  keenly 
felt. 

The  university  center  will  generally  provide  an  avenue  for  the  improvement  of 
interpersonal  relations  among  members  of  the  university  community.  Here  stu- 
dents may  be  able  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  own  philosophical  convictions 
through  stimulating,  inspirational  and  educational  interaction  with  faculty, 
alumni,  nonteaching  personnel,  and  the  many  outstanding  guests  attracted  to 
the  university.  Thus  the  university  center  serves  as  the  symbol  of  the  unifying 
force  of  learning  outside  the  classroom. 

The  university  center  normally  affords  additional  services  and  facilities  which 
enhance  its  value  as  well  as  provide  adequate  physical  accommodations  for  these 
services.  These  include  a bookstore;  recreational  facilities  such  as  billiards, 
ping  pong,  cards,  bowling ; television  lounge ; snack  bar ; cafeteria ; student  ac- 
tivities ; staff  office ; conference  rooms ; student  and  staff  organization  and  meet- 
ing rooms ; music  areas ; general  lounges ; ballroom ; administrative  offices ; 
dining  rooms  ; information  center ; guest  room  accommodations  ; faculty  meeting 
rooms ; and  similar  services  and  facilities. 

Howard  University  houses  about  one-fourth  of  the  student  body  on  campus. 
Nonresident  students  need  a place  to  relax  between  classes.  The  absence  of  ade- 
quate university  center  facilities  causes  our  nonresident  students  to  utilize  un- 
occupied classrooms,  halls,  and  other  spaces  for  relaxation  and  extracurricular 
activities.  With  the  increase  in  student  body,  and  use  of  instructional  space, 
this  type  of  accommodation  becomes  less  and  less  desirable. 

III.  Present  provisions  for  student  center  activities. — The  first  recognition 
given  by  the  university  to  the  need  for  a place  where  student  activities  might  be 
housed  was  in  1957,  when  the  completion  of  the  new  administration  building,  and 
the  subsequent  relinquishment  of  office  space  in  Miner  Hall  ( a building  scheduled 
for  demolition  to  provide  space  for  the  new  home  economics  building)  made  it 
possible  to  provide  a house  for  the  students  under  one  roof.  Since  only  one  floor 
of  the  three-story  structure  could  be  used  safely  for  student  activities,  it  was 
only  possible  to  provide  space  for  a very  small  lounge,  meeting  rooms  for  campus 
sororities,  working  space  for  one  campus  student  publication,  meeting  space  for 
one  student  council  organization,  and  one  administrative  office. 

This  space  provided  in  Miner  Hall  had  to  be  given  up  in  1960,  when  construction 
of  the  new  home  economics  building  began.  Fortunately  completion  of  the  audi- 
torium-fine arts  building,  and  the  subsequent  vacating  of  space  by  fine  arts  activ- 
ities in  temporary  building  B,  a wooden  structure  acquired  in  1946  by  the  uni- 
versity from  the  Government  under  its  war  surplus  program,  provided  a tem- 
porary facility  to  house  these  student  activities. 

Temporary  building  B provided  23  very  small  rooms,  which  approximated  the 
space  given  up  in  Miner  Hall. 

The  university  now  prepares  to  house  student  activities  in  the  building  for- 
merly used  by  the  home  economics  department.  The  building  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  additional  space  for  a snack  bar,  a combination  lounge- 
ballroom,  and  accommodations  for  additional  campus  organizations.  The  space 
available  in  the  old  home  economics  building  is  larger,  but  entirely  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate  for  full  accommodation  of  the  current  student  enrollment. 
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JAMES  E.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OEFICER 
JOSEPH  L.  PREISSIG,  BUDGET  EXAMINER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  _.  __  ._ 

2,259 

11 

2,755 

11 

3,069 

18 

Positions  other  than  permanent..  - . .. 

Other  personnel  compensation ._ 

54 

72 

63 

Total  personnel  compensation  .... 

2,325 

161 

2, 837 
201 

3, 151 
232 

12  Personnel  benefits  ... 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons...  

31 

57 

65 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities  

46 

80 

83 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  ..  . ..... 

52 

65 

71 

25  Other  services  . . 

40 

160 

67 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

47 

37 

40 

31  Equipment ..  .. 

26 

66 

43 

Total  costs...  . ... 

2,728 

23 

3, 503 
-23 

3,752 

Change  in  selected  resources  

Total  obligations . . . . 

2,751 

3,480 

3,  752 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ...  ... 

307 

337 

352 

Full  time  equivalent  of  other  positions  . 

3 

3 

3 

Average  number  of  all  employees.  _ . 

277 

323 

337 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

276 

330 

351 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year  . ... 

10 

7 

9 

Average  GS  grade 

8.9 

9.1 

9.2 

Average  GS  salary 

$8,410 

$9, 225 

$9, 470 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

879 
180 
1, 669 

1,249 
187 
2,  067 

1,310 

218 

2,224 

2.  Office  of  Public  Information __ 

3.  Administrative  and  financial  management __ 

Total  program  costs,  funded 

2, 728 
23 

3,  503 
-23 

3, 752 

Change  in  selected  resources  i„ _ . 

Total  obligations  _ _ 

2,  751 
324 

3,  480 

3,752 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfer  to  other  accounts 

Advances  and  reimbursements— 

For  emergency  preparedness  functions 

-80 

-100 

-467 

-88 

From  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Gallaudet  College” 

From  non-Federal  sources  (annual  appropriation  acts) : 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund: 
Authorized - - 

-375 

18 

-479 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

2,  718 

2, 833 

3, 185 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30,  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $3,000  (1963  adjust- 
ments, $10,000);  1963,  $36,000;  1964,  $13,000;  1965,  $13,000. 


Mr.  Denton.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

As  you  know,  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  affect 
both  the  nature  of  the  Department’s  programs  and  the  methods  of 
their  administration. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Our  budget  has  been  developed  in  the  light  of  these  responsibilities. 
We  are  requesting  344  positions  and  $3,664,000,  an  increase  of  $264,000 
and  17  new  positions  over  1964,  for  strengthening  our  capability  for 
(1)  program  development  and  assessment,  (2)  for  increasing  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  productivity,  and  (3)  for  meeting  significant 
increases  in  the  Office’s  workload. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  past  year  we  have  introduced  several  new  measures  to  in- 
crease administrative  efficiency.  These  have  included  new  policies 
and  studies  in  the  area  of  grants  management  and  expanded  use 
of  data  processing  equipment. 

The  conversion  of  the  Department  to  a centralized,  automated  pay- 
roll system  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Extension 
of  this  system  into  other  areas  of  personnel  and  financial  management 
are  now  under  consideration. 

Another  important  means  of  improving  efficiency  and  productivity 
is  to  upgrade  the  skill  level  of  the  Department’s  work  force. 

We  plan  to  establish  a broadened  career  development  and  man- 
power utilization  program  to  continue  progress  made  toward  improv- 
ing operations. 
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LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

The  accelerating  pace  of  social  change  makes  it  necessary  for  all 
responsible  public  institutions  to  engage  in  long-range  planning. 
Because  the  pace  is  so  rapid  it  is  no  longer  adequate  merely  to  meet 
current  problems  as  their  arise. 

We  must  make  provision  now  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

At  present  the  Department  is  only  partially  equipped  to  work 
with  the  operating  agencies  in  examining  long-range  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  problems  and  their  solution. 

What  is  needed  is  accurate  information  about  past  and  present  trends 
in  society  and  systematic  thinking  about  what  the  future  needs  will 
be  and  what  alternative  approaches  could  be  taken  to  meet  them. 

The  first  need  is  partially  met  by  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation.  No  organizational 
unit  now  exists  to  meet  the  second. 

It  is  proposed  that  a new  organizational  unit  for  long-range  plan- 
ning be  created  and  that  the  staff  devoted  to  program  analysis  be 
strengthened. 

The  long-range  planning  unit  would  consist  of  four  positions,  two 
professional  and  two  clerical.  One  of  the  professionals  would  be  an 
economist  who  would  also  function  as  the  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary. 

One  professional  and  one  clerical  position  are  requested  for  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  help  him  handle  an  increased  work- 
load. 

Two  professional  and  two  clerical  positions  are  requested  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis  for  developing  economic 
and  statistical  analyses. 

One  professional  position  is  requested  for  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  Department’s  pub- 
lications. 

F our  positions,  three  professional  and  one  clerical,  are  needed  in  the 
Division  of  Personnel  Management  to  get  an  expanded  career  develop- 
ment program  underway  and  to  work  with  personnel  offices  in  the 
operating  agencies  to  improve  manpower  utilization. 

Two  professional  positions  are  needed  in  the  Division  of  General 
Services  in  the  area  of  contracts  management  for  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lyzing mistakes  in  bids  and  interpreting  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Mr.  Denton.  The  amount  available  for  1964  is  $3,400,000  and  the 
request  for  1965  is  $3,664,000,  an  increase  of  $264,000  and  IT  new 
positions. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Correct. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  I am  a little  bit  surprised  at  that.  You  know 
we  have  another  department  that  comes  before  this  committee  and 
there  has  been  a great  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  the  President  cut- 
ting back  the  number  of  positions  in  1965.  Now  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  a vastly  expanding  manpower  program,  and  other  increased 
requirements  of  that  nature.  Yet,  he  is  cutting  back  the  number  of 
positions  in  his  Office  for  1965. 

What  is  the  difference?  Why  could  that  Department  cut  back  per- 
sonnel and  you  not  do  so  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  know  that  I can  make  that  com- 
parison but  let  me  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I think  he  is  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  minimizing  the  manpower  that  goes  into  these  programs. 

But  let  me  just  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  there  was  enacted  a series  of  legislative  enactments, 
one  involving  higher  education  for  academic  facilities,  one  involving 
health,  one  involving  vocational  education.  During  the  10  years  that 
I have  been  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
it  has  grown  from  an  organization  that  spent  appropriated  funds 
of  $1,900  million  to  where  it  is  proposed  that  there  be  $7,500  million 
budgeted  out  of  general  revenue  in  1965.  It  has  grown  in  terms  of 
trust  fund  expenditures  from  $4.5  to  $16  billion. 

It  has  grown  in  personnel  from  34,000  to  90,000.  The  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  a most  seriously 
understaffed  organization,  responsible  for  the  direction  and  control 
of  as  complex  an  agency  as  can  be  found. 

When  you  contrast  it  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  10  times 
as  large  in  terms  of  the  staff  it  has  to  administer  and,  more  than  that, 
many  times  larger  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  for  which  it 
has  responsibility . 

STUDY  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Denton.  Tell  us  what  program  you  are  making  in  the  study  of 
education  of  the  deaf.  How  is  it  being  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gotten  off  to  a late  start  in 
carrying  out  this  program.  You  recall  the  Congress  put  $100,000  in 
the  Gallaudet  College  appropriation,  but  with  the  authority  that  it 
be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  conducting 
a study  broadly  representative  of  the  whole  problem  of  education 
of  the  deaf. 

We  have  developed  a study  plan.  I think  it  is  a good  one  and  goes 
far  beyond  the  problem  of  just  studying  Gallaudet  College,  but  goes 
into  the  whole  area  of  requirements  for  the  education  of  the  deaf; 
that  is,  specialized  education  as  well  as  general  education.  It  is 
designed  to  identify  problems  of  technical  education  as  well  as  liberal 
arts  education. 

The  Secretary  has  not  announced  it  yet,  but  he  has  gotten  an  in- 
dividual to  serve  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Denton.  Who  is  on  the  advisory  panel  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  has  not  been  announced  yet,  but  Dr.  Homer 
D.  Babbidge  has  agreed  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  advisory 
panel  and  I will  have  to  get  the  remaining  names. 

Mr.  Denton.  Will  you  supply  those  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  follows:) 

The  advisory  panel  for  the  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  to  consist  of 
12  members.  With  the  exception  of  the  chairman  of  the  panel,  Dr.  Homer 
Babbidge,  president,  University  of  Connecticut,  it  is  not  possible  to  name  any 
members  of  the  panel  at  this  time.  Invitations  to  serve  on  the  panel  have  been 
sent  out  but  no  formal  acceptances  have  been  received  as  of  March  10,  1964. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  will  the  study  be  complete  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  study  will  not  be  complete  until  midway  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Our  plans  are  to  enter  into  a contract  with  some  out- 
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side  group  to  provide  staff  support  to  the  panel.  This  will  permit 
us  to  obligate  the  funds  for  the  staff  portion  of  the  study  and  will 
provide  us  with  objective  and  detailed  help.  The  cost  of  the  travel 
of  the  group  itself  for  their  meeting  expenses  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
next  year  because  these  funds  expire  for  obligation  purposes  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  the  $100,000  appropriation  going  to  be  enough  for 
a good  job? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I believe  so. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  the  administrators  of  the  State  schools  satisfied 
with  the  way  it  has  been  planned  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Since  we  have  not  announced  the  group  yet,  we  cannot 
tell  this,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  pleased.  We 
have  heard  from  a great  many  of  them  and  they  were  concerned  as  to 
the  type  of  members  that  might  be  appointed  and  what  degree  of  bias 
might  exist  in  the  group  and  we  believe  that  we  have  met  this  concern. 

external  audit 

Mr.  Denton.  Tell  us  about  the  special  study  of  the  Department’s 
external  audit  procedures  mentioned  on  page  18  and  who  is  on  your 
advisory  panel  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  long  been  concerned  about  the  fact  that  our 
external  audit  program  is  not  current,  it  is  not  up  to  date.  It  exists  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  department.  The  grant-in-aid  audit  group 
in  the  Office  of  Field  Administration  takes  care  of  construction  grants 
and  all  State  and  local  groups.  We  have  another  external  audit 
group  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which  is  responsible  for 
the  research  and  training  grants  to  colleges  and  universities.  A 
similar  external  audit  group  in  the  Office  of  Education  is  concerned 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  particularly  with  the  student 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Who  is  your  advisory  panel  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  a group  we  have  put  together. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  the  names  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  Supply  it  for  the  record  then. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  document  follows:) 

In  January  a five-member  advisory  panel  was  assembled  to  conduct  the  study 
of  the  Department’s  external  audit  activities.  The  chairman  of  the  panel  is 
Karney  A.  Brasfield,  partner,  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  & Smart.  The  other  panel 
members  are  David  R.  Baldwin,  executive  assistant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ; Dr.  Jack  Haldeman,  president  of  the  Hospital  Review  & Plan- 
ning Council  of  Southern  New  York;  Jay  Roney  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association;  Stancil  M.  Smith,  Director  of  Audit  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment ; Howard  W.  Wright,  professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  a group  that  we  think  is  representative  of  the 
fields  of  public  administration,  public  accounting,  and  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  that  are  now  studying  all  of  our  external  audit 
activity  with  a view  to  suggesting  to  the  Secretary  how  he  can 
strengthen  these  activities  as  a group. 

I think  that  everybody  who  has  spent  any  time  with  the  group  has 
been  quite  taken  with  their  objective  approach  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 
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PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  196  5 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  ask  for  17  additional  positions? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Is  it  mandatory  that  you  ask  for  these  positions  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  but  in  order  that  the  Secretary  can  more  ade- 
quately fulfill  his  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  managing  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complex  departments  of  government,  I think 
it  is  a very  worthwhile  investment  for  him. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  that  just  points  up  the  whole  thing. 

You  are  getting  so  big,  the  more  people  you  have  handling  it,  the 
less  you  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  the  responsibility  we  are  carrying  out  we  are 
charged  by  law  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I appreciate  that.  You  are  asking  for  more  positions 
and  I understand  the  matter  of  coordination  requires  additional 
staffing,  and  I will  leave  it  at  that. 

I have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  and  I do  not  agree  on  this  at  all.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  doing  twice  as  much  as  we  are  doing  in  this  field 
and  we  ought  to  have  about  three  times  as  many  people. 

The  programs  ought  to  be  trebled.  We  do  not  agree  on  that,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No;  the  programs  are  good  but  they  were  expanded 
too  rapidly  and  without  proper  thought  to  proper  planning  and  proper 
judgment  as  to  personnel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  this  budget  is  the  worst  budget  I have  seen  in 
20  years. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I think  it  is  a very  good  budget.  The  reports  I get 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  that  there 
are  more  personnel  than  they  can  use  at  the  present  time.  The  17 
positions,  I do  not  know  if  it  will  help  to  cut  down  some  of  the  other 
positions,  but  if  so,  that  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  they  increased  the  positions  we  might  save  some 
money  in  some  areas. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Kelly,  it  is  the  best  investment  we  have. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  is  improper  thinking  to  say  you  can  save  money 
by  simply  increasing  an  agency’s  employees.  The  agency  has  to  have  a 
present  formulated  plan.  Of  course,  they  need  proper  staffing,  but 
simply  to  staff  with  the  idea  of  saving — to  get  more  people  on  the 
payroll  so  as  to  make  the  individual  supervisors  and  people  at  the  top 
of  the  agency  looking  big  and  have  bigger  salaries  is,  of  course,  wrong. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  John  and  I have  an  honest  area  of  disagreement  be- 
cause I think  there  are  so  many  areas  you  can  show  if  you  had  more 
money  and  more  personnel,  you  can  save  the  Government  money. 

I think  at  this  point  it  might  be  a good  idea  for  you  to  comb  through 
all  of  HEW  and  supply  for  the  record  areas  that  by  increasing  per- 
sonnel and  funds  that  we  could  assure  the  Congress  that  this  was  a 
real  good  investment  and  would  save  the  taxpayers  money  in  the 
future. 
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(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

Many  programs  in  the  Department,  besides  being  beneficial  from  a humani- 
tarian point  of  view,  represent  solid  financial  investments.  The  return  on  Gov- 
ernment investment  is  realized  either  by  affecting  the  level  of  tax  revenue  or 
Federal  expenditure  or  by  directly  affecting  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

The  rehabilitative  service  supported  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration is  a clear  example  of  a worthwhile  Government  investment  in  both 
the  humanitarian  and  financial  sense.  In  this  case,  disabled  persons,  who  are 
often  dependent  on  public  funds  for  subsistence  and  who  frequently  do  not  play 
any  productive  role  in  the  economy,  are  given  the  ability  to  hold  down  a job  and 
earn  an  independent  livelihood.  As  wage  earners  they  also  become  taxpayers. 
On  an  average  the  return  to  the  Treasury  is  approximatey  seven  times  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation. 

Similar  benefits  are  derived  from  technical  education  programs  for  the  dis- 
placed worker  or  the  school  dropout.  Not  only  are  welfare  or  unemployment 
compensation  expenditures  reduced  but  tax  revenues  which  would  not  have  been 
realized  without  the  programs  flow  into  the  Treasury. 

Research  in  the  field  of  mental  health  has  resulted  in  a different  kind  of  eco- 
nomic benefit.  Improved  techniques  in  training  and  treatment  have  brought 
about  a reduction  in  the  total  number  of  resident  patients  in  mental  hospitals  in 
every  year  since  1956.  If  the  11-year  trend  from  1946  to  1955  in  the  resident 
mental  patient  population  had  continued  instead  of  being  reversed,  a very  large 
Federal  outlay  would  have  been  required  to  provide  psychiatric  care  and  new 
hospital  facilities  for  the  additional  patients.  A significant  part  of  this  research 
has  been  funded  through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  savings 
which  mental  health  research  has  realized  for  the  Federal  Government  far  ex- 
ceed the  total  appropriations  to  the  Institute  since  it  was  established  in  1948. 

All  areas  of  medical  research  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country.  Improved  medical  treatment  and  health  practices  have  resulted  in  the 
lengthening  of  productive  life  expectancy  and  the  reduction  of  lost  man-days 
due  to  illness.  Public  expenditures  for  the  fluoridation  of  municipal  water  sup- 
plies result  in  a decrease  of  individual  expenditures  on  dental  care.  Improve- 
ments in  the  field  of  environmental  health  will  result  in  a reduction  of  property 
damage  and  medical  costs  stemming  from  air  and  water  pollution.  Expenditures 
for  programs  of  consumer  protection  prevent  or  sharply  reduce  the  losses  that 
would  be  incurred  by  individual  consumers  if  unfit  or  mislabeled  foods  and  drugs 
were  allowed  free  access  to  the  market. 

A significant  return  on  the  Federal  Government’s  investment  in  HEW  pro- 
grams has  already  been  realized  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  However,  the 
efforts  made  so  far  do  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  country’s  needs.  Failure  to 
meet  these  needs  will  result  in  many  current  economic  losses'  or  require  greater 
Federal  outlays  in  the  future.  An  increased  investment  in  selected  HEW  pro- 
grams clearly  could  produce  greater  economic  benefits  for  the  Government  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kellv,  I would  like  to  make  another  request  of 
you.  Could  you  supply  for  the  record  a list  of  the  positions  that, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  were  cut  out  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary’s 
budget  request  for  1965  ? Please  include  some  information  about  how 
these  positions  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Kelpy.  I would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

In  the  Department’s  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  25  new  positions  were 
requested  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  eight  positions  that  were  not 
allowed  are  as  follows  : 

Two  positions,  one  professional  and  one  clerical  for  the  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation. The  professional  position,  a public  information  specialist,  was  intended 
primarily  for  program  planning  and  coordination.  This  would  involve  mainly 
assisting  the  regional  directors  in  establishing  facilities  for  informing  the  public 
on  the  programs  of  the  Department  in  each  region. 

Three  positions,  two  professional  and  one  clerical,  for  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Management.  One  professional  and  the  clerical  position  were  requested  because 
of  an  increased  workload  in  the  Policy  and  Program  Development  Branch.  As- 
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sistance  is  needed  for  tlie  development  of  departmental  policy,  tlie  interpretation 
of  existing  regulations,  and  an  improved  approach  to  problems  in  the  field  of  pay 
administration.  The  other  professional  was  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  Program  Evaluation  Branch  with  a view  to  developing  automation  of  per- 
sonnel management  functions. 

Three  positions,  one  professional  and  two  clerical,  for  the  Division  of  General 
Services.  The  professional  was  to  be  a safety  officer.  At  present  there  is  no 
one  at  the  Department  level  who  devotes  full-time  attention  to  carrying  out  the 
Secretary’s  responsibility  for  safety  and  accident  prevention.  The  two  clerical 
positions  were  intended  to  provide  stenographic  help  to  insure  that  rules  and 
regulations  are  followed  in  contracting  with  private  suppliers,  mistakes  in  bids 
discovered  before  and  after  contract  awards  are  made,  etc. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  May  I add  a little  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  If  Mr.  Kelly  could  at  the  same  time  conduct  a com- 
prehensive study  of  all  the  activities,  the  personnel  of  the  various 
agencies  and  subagencies  of  the  HEW  and  see  if  there  is  not  an 
overstaffing  in  certain  areas,  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  going  to  ask  him  to  do  that.  That  is  being 
continuously  done  by  the  Department  itself,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
GAO,  and  congressional  committees. 

Mr.  Kelly,  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir,  I think  that  covers  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 
i_ 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation...  . . ..  _ 

$2, 833, 000 
467, 000 
100,  000 

3, 400, 000 

$3, 185,  000 
479, 000 

3, 664,  000 

Transfer  from  “Federal old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund” 

Transfer  from  Gallaudet  College  for  special  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Total 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Executive  direction  and  coordination 

89 

$1, 163, 059 

99 

$1, 222, 154 

+10 

+$59, 095 

Office  of  Public  Information 

16 

187, 030 

17 

218, 221 

+1 

+31, 191 

Administrative  and  financial  management. 

222 

2, 049,  911 

228 

2,  223, 625 

+6 

+173,  714 

Total  obligations 

327 

3,  400, 000 

344 

3, 664, 000 

+17 

+264, 000 
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Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  +) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

327 

344 

+17 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions... ... 

3 

3 

Average  number  of  all  employees*. . . . . ..  

317 

331 

+14 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 
Permanent  positions 

320 

343 

+23 

+2 

+$318, 713 

Other ....  . . .....  .......  

7 

9 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions.. . . 

$2, 683, 892 

$3, 002, 605 

Positions  other  than  permanent .....  

11, 075 

15,  000 

+3, 925 

Other  personnel  compensation.. ...  

71,285 

61,  747 

-9,  538 

Total  personnel  compensation 

2,  766, 252 

3, 079, 352 

+313, 100 

12  Personnel  benefits. ^ •. 

196, 013 

226, 918 

+30,  905 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

54, 885 

61,  785 

+6,  900 

22  Transportation  of  things 

220 

220 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

78,  800 

81,200 

+2,  400 

24  Printing  and  reproduction..  ...  

63,670 

69, 090 

+5,  420 

25  Other  services ...  

158,  820 

64,  720 

-94, 100 

26  Supplies  and  materials ... 

34, 970 
46, 370 

38,  770 
41,945 

+3, 800 
-4,  425 

31  Equipment 

Total  obligations  by  object 

3,  400, 000 

3, 664, 000 

+264, 000 

Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation  (including  $467,000  OASI  transfer). $3,300,000 

Transferred  from  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Gallaudet  College”— 100,000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 3,  400,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 3,  664,  000 


Total  change +264,  000 

Increases : 

Mandatory : 

1.  Annualizing  pay  increase 58,  662 

2.  Annualizing  20  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 70, 114 

3.  Within -grade  costs—: . 51,  000 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 179,  776 


Program  increases : 

Long-range  program  and  policy  planning  (4  positions) 40,042 

Handling  the  added  workload  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary (2  positions) 20,023 

Conducting  studies  and  assembling  data  on  Department  pro- 
grams (4  positions) 4 39,011 

Meeting  demands  by  the  public  for  information  on  the  De- 
partment’s programs  (1  position) 14,894 

Improving  manpower  utilization  and  increasing  productivity 

in  the  Department  (4  positions) 37,984 

Handling  the  increased  workload  stemming  from  Depart- 
ment contract  and  procurement  activities  ( 2 positions ) 19,  449 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions  (lapse 

adjustment) 42,  496 

Other  costs  related  to  increased  workloads  (printing,  sup- 
plies, services,  etc.) 11,  720 

Miscellaneous 2,  640 

Subtotal,  program  increases i 228,  259 


Gross  increases 408,  035 


Decreases : 

Nonrecurring  costs  related  to  1964  staff  increase —33,925 

1 less  day’s  pay  in  1965 —10, 110 

Study  of  the  deaf,  1984 —100,  000 


Subtotal,  decreases —144,  035 


Total  net  change  requested 264,  000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Executive  direction  and  coordination  (10  positions  ) . — In  a rapidly  changing 
society,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  meet  problems  as  they  arise.  The  prob- 
lems must  be  anticipated  and  the  consequences  of  various  remedial  proposals 
tested  if  the  problems  are  to  be  effectively  combated.  It  is  proposed  that  a long- 
range  planning  unit  consisting  of  two  professional  and  two  clerical  employees 
be  created  in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  (1)  to  assess  the  future 
effect  of  current  trends  on  the  need  for  action  by  HEW  in  its  field  of  compe- 
tence, and  (2)  to  work  with  operating  agencies  to  prepare  a variety  of  construc- 
tive proposals  for  the  Secretary’s  considertaion.  One  of  the  professionals  is  to 
be  an  economist  and  will  function  as  the  economic  adviser  to  the  Secretary. 

An  additional  assistant  and  a supporting  clerical  position  is  requested  for 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  help  meet  the  increased  workload  in  that 
office. 

Four  new  positions,  two  professional  and  two  clerical,  are  needed  in  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  (legislation)  to  satisfy  growing  demands  from  internal 
and  external  sources  for  various  economic  and  statistical  analyses,  to  meet  the 
increased  workloads  that  the  analysis  of  new  programs  involves,  and  to  provide 
a solid  factual  base  for  creative  long-range  planning. 

Public  information  (one  position). — The  Office  of  Public  Information  has  had 
no  increase  in  positions  for  7 years.  As  the  quantity  of  needed  publications  of 
various  kinds  grows,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  give  manuscripts  the 
high  level  editorial  review  necessary  if  high  quality  is  to  be  maintained.  A 
professional  position  with  editorial  responsibilities  is  requested  for  this  purpose. 

Administrative  and  financial  management  (six  positions) . — An  improved  pro- 
gram of  employee  development  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  Department’s  level  of  productivity.  The  goals  to  be  attained  are  the 
upgrading  of  the  skills  of  the  HEW  work  force  and  the  most  advantageous  de- 
ployment of  the  existing  talent.  The  means  to  be  used  are  an  intensified  em- 
ployee training  program,  improved  evaluation  procedures  and  superv  isory  control, 
and  an  active  effort  to  identify  potential  executive  talent.  Four  positions,  three 
professional  and  one  clerical,  are  requested  to  strengthen  the  Department’s 
employee  development  efforts. 

Two  professional  positions  are  requested  to  strengthen  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
tration’s contract  management  activities.  The  present  staff  needs  assistance  to 
cope  with  increased  workloads  associated  with  reviewing  contracts  for  mistakes 
in  bids  and  compliance  with  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

Lapse  adjustment. — An  additional  $42,496  is  needed  to  allow  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  to  fill  an  adequate  number  of  its  currently  authorized  positions. 

Other  costs  related  to  increased  workloads. — Provision  of  general  services 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  added  workload  of  the  Office  (postal  services, 
telephone  services,  supplies,  printing  and  reproduction,  etc.)  require  an  increase 
of  $11,720. 
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Salaries  and  expenses , Office  of  the  Secretary 


Budget 

House 

Senate 

Appro- 

estimate to 

allowance 

allowance 

priation 

Congress 

1955: 

Appropriation 

$1,274,500 

171,000 

$1,075,000 

171,000 

$1,187,500 

171,000 

$1,162,500 

171,000 

OASI  transfer 

1956: 

A ppropriation 

1 , 745, 500 

1,783,500 

211,000 

1,483,500 

211,000 

1,483,500 

211,500 

OASI  transfer.. 

237, 500 

1957: 

Appropriation 

1,588,000 
225, 000 

1,588,000 
225, 000 

1,588,000 

225,000 

1,588, 000 
225, 000 

OASI  transfer  _ _ 

1958: 

Appropriation 

2, 015,000 
282, 000 

1,800,000 
260, 000 

1,800,000 
260, 000 

1,800,000 
260, 000 

OASI  transfer 

1959: 

Appropriation . 

1,981,000 

287,000 

1,971,000 
287, 000 

1,971,000 

287,000 

1,971,000 
287, 000 

OASI  transfer 

1960: 

Appropriation 

2,151,000 
318, 000 

2,061,000 
302, 500 

2,061,000 
302, 500 

2,061,000 
302, 500 

OASI  transfer 

1961: 

Appropriation 

2, 260, 000 
336,000 

2,209,000 

326,000 

2,209,000 

326,000 

2,209,000 

326,000 

OASI  transfer..  . . 

1962: 

Appropriation 

2,532,000 
352, 000 

2,382,000 

352,000 

2, 532,000 
352,000 

2,527,000 

352,000 

OASI  transfer 

1963: 

Appropriation 

3,160,000 

429,000 

2, 717, 900 
375, 150 

2, 717,900 
375, 150 

2, 717,900 
375, 150 

OASI  transfer..  . . _ _ _ 

1964: i 

Appropriation .... 

2, 918,000 
467, 000 

2,833,000 
467, 000 

2,833,000 

467,000 

2, 833,000 
467,000 

OASI  transfer..  __  ...  ...... 

1 Excludes  funds  for  aging  activities  now  carried  under  “Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Aging.” 


Justification  by  Activity 


1.  Executive  direction 


Personnel  compensation  and  benefits: 

Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 

Internal  Security 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  (Legisla- 
tion)  

Total,  personnel  compensation  and 

benefits 

O ther  expenses . . 

Total 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

tions 

tions 

tions 

34 

$390, 582 

40 

$464, 105 

+6 

+$73, 523 

15 

133,098 
208,  562 

240,  567 

15 

140, 716 
217, 311 

290, 172 

+7,  618 
+8,  749 

+49,  605 

18 

18 

22 

26 

+4 

89 

972, 809 
190,  250 

99 

1, 112, 304 
109,850 

+10 

+139, 495 
-80,400 

89 

1, 163, 059 

99 

1, 222, 154 

+10 

+59, 095 

The  principal  task  of  this  activity  is  the  executive  direction  of  the  complex 
programs  administered  by  this  Department.  It  includes  the  Secretary’s  imme- 
diate staff,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  In  addition 
there  are  a number  of  organizational  units  charged  with  special  advisory  re- 
sponsibilities or  with  specific  research  or  reporting  tasks,  such  as  the  staff  of 
the  Special  Assistant  on  Health  and  Medical  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Internal 
Security. 

Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  ( four  additional  positions). — The  Secretary 
and  his  immediate  staff  have  the  huge  responsibility  for  the  executive  direction 
of  the  complex  of  HEW  programs.  His  responsibilities  go  beyond  simply  ad- 
ministering the  programs  which  already  exist.  He  must  weld  the  diverse  pro- 
grams into  a unified  effort  to  accomplish  the  Department’s  total  mission. 

In  the  area  of  social  legislation,  this  administration’s  proposals  show  a char- 
acteristic pattern.  They  not  only  seek  to  meet  a current,  acute  problem  but  also 
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strive  to  head  off  future  problems  that  will  develop  if  present  trends  continue 
unchecked.  For  instance,  in  the  area  of  aid  to  education,  the  proposed  and 
enacted  legislation  is  designed  to  help  the  Nation’s  schools  prepare  now  for  the 
enrollment  and  curriculum  demands  of  the  seventies  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
the  present.  The  newly  enacted  and  greatly  expanded  vocational  training  pro- 
gram is  similar  in  intent.  Its  purpose  goes  beyond  merely  training  the  unem- 
ployed for  presently  existing  employment  opportunities.  It  is  principally  a 
significant  step  toward  adjusting  the  skills  of  the  labor  force  to  meet  new  and, 
as  yet,  only  partially  felt  demands  of  an  economy  undergoing  rapid  techno- 
logical change.  The  accent  on  the  future  is  evident  from  the  requirement  to  offer 
training  only  for  jobs  that  fit  in  with  factors  affecting  future  employment. 

The  reason  behind  this  trend  in  legislation  is  not  obscure.  The  pace  of  social 
change  is  accelerating.  The  time  allowed  for  taking  corrective  action  becomes 
correspondingly  shorter.  It  is  no  longer  enough  merely  to  meet  current  prob- 
lems. Rapid  change  requires  long-range  planning  to  become  part  of  responsible 
public  institutions.  Fresh  ideas  must  be  developed  sufficiently  far  in  advance 
so  that  serious  social  maladjustments  attendant  upon  change  can  be  avoided. 

At  present  the  Department  is  only  partially  equipped  to  take  a long-range  view 
of  social  problems  and  their  solution.  What  is  needed  is  accurate  information 
about  past  and  present  trends  in  society  and  systematic  thinking  about  what  the 
future  needs  of  society  will  be  and  what  alternative  approaches  could  be  taken 
to  meet  them.  The  first  need  is  partially  met  by  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation.  No  organizational  unit  now  exists 
to  meet  the  second.  It  is  proposed  that  the  staff  devoted  to  program  analysis 
be  strengthened  and  a new  organizational  unit  for  long-range  planning  be 
created. 

A general  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  long-range  planning  has  become  evi- 
dent in  the  last  few  years.  Signs  of  this  are  the  emphasis  placed  by  this  admin- 
istration on  long-range  budgeting  and  the  adoption  by  other  agencies  such  as 
Labor  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  long-range  planning  procedures. 
This  type  of  planning  is  especially  necessary  for  HEW  since  its  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility affect  the  vital  interests  of  everyone  in  the  Nation.  Changes  oc- 
curring now  will  affect  such  things  as  the  Nation’s  future  water  supply,  the 
environmental  health  hazards  in  cities,  and  classroom  space  for  the  students  of 
the  future.  These  things  must  be  taken  into  account  now  so  that  the  needs  will 
be  met  when  they  arise  or  the  problems  prevented  from  appearing  altogether 
One  specific  task  that  could  be  handled  by  the  long-range  planning  group  might 
be  the  examination  of  the  full  spectrum  of  income  maintenance  programs — social 
security,  public  assistance,  employment  security,  and  other  public  and  private 
retirement  programs — to  determine  if  the  changing  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion, new  concepts  of  rehabilitation,  and  rising  wage  and  income  levels  warrant 
new  proposals  and  interrelationships  among  these  programs  that  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  public  policies.  It  could  also  prepare  studies  of  future  needs  for 
specialized  manpower  such  as  welfare  workers,  teachers,  or  scientists  in  HEW’s 
areas  of  responsibility  and  make  sure  that  such  needs  are  given  appropriate 
consideration  by  the  Labor  Department  in  its  overall  manpower  analyses. 

Locating  the  long-range  planning  unit  in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  It  should  be  organizationally  close  to  the 
Secretary  himself  so  that  it  can  respond  quickly  to  his  direction  and  can  have 
immediate  access  to  him.  This  location  will  allow  the  unit  to  function  as  a 
high-level  focal  point  for  the  coordination  of  the  planning  efforts  of  the  operating 
agencies. 

Four  positions  are  requested  for  the  unit:  A social  economist  (GS-15),  a 
program  planning  officer  (GS-15),  and  two  secretaries  (GS-6).  The  economist 
would  also  function  as  the  Secretary’s  Economic  Adviser. 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  ( two  additional  positions). — The  immediate 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  has  been  particularly  hard  pressed  in  recent  years 
to  meet  a steadily  rising  workload  with  no  increase  in  staff.  New  legislation, 
normal  expansion  of  programs  have  led  to  further  demands  on  the  office.  Specific 
examples  of  expanding  areas  of  work  for  which  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary is  responsible  are  budget,  administrative,  and  field  management;  coordina- 
tion of  programs  on  migratory  labor,  area  redevelopment,  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training,  accelerated  public  works,  and  special  departmental  projects. 
The  Under  Secretary  has  only  one  professional  employee  in  his  immediate  office 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  activities.  An  additional  assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  (GS-15)  is  requested  along  with  a supporting  clerical  position  (GS-6). 
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Study  of  education  of  the  deaf. — In  1964,  Congress  requested  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a special  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Though  the  study  is  to 
be  specifically  related  to  the  policy  and  practices  of  Gallaudet  College,  its  scope 
is  intended  to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  this  country’s  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Higher  education  of  the  deaf  is  directly  dependent  on 
their  primary  and  secondary  education.  Recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  college  education  for  the  deaf  cannot  be  made  in  isolation  from  the  relevant 
preparatory  institutions.  The  recommendations  that  will  emerge  from  the  study 
will  be  of  use  to  all  parties  with  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  not 
merely  to  Federal  agencies  with  programs  in  this  area.  The  study  will  be 
conducted  by  means  of  an  advisory  panel  broadly  representative  of  all  levels  of 
education.  It  will  include  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  unique  problems 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  but  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  these  programs.  The  panel  will  be  provided  with  a staff  to  investigate 
the  problem  areas  identified  by  the  panel.  The  staff  will  be  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  panel  and  entirely  independent  of  the  Department  or  Gallaudet 
College. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (no  additional  positions). — The  Assistant 
Secretary  has  a wide  range  of  duties.  He  is  responsible  for  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  Department’s  international  programs  and  the  Department  Board 
of  Patents.  He  is  also  the  principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Secretary  in  the 
execution  of  the  Department’s  water  pollution  control  responsibilities.  He  ad- 
vises and  acts  for  the  Secretary  in  Federal-State  and  minority  group  relation- 
ships. He  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  within  the  Department  of 
Executive  Order  10295  assuring  equal  employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Within  this  office  is  the  Office  of  International  Affairs.  It  handles  a wide 
variety  of  programs  dealing  with  problems  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world. 
For  example,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs  is  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  task  force  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  In  this  capacity,  he  coordinated  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare’s  development  of  recommendations  to  strengthen  social  programs 
in  the  trust  territory  and  arranged  for  a Public  Health  Service  team  to  survey 
health  conditions  there.  In  1965,  his  principal  job  on  the  task  force  will  deal 
with  problems  connected  with  implementation  of  the  task  force  recommendations. 

In  1963,  negotiations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
State  resulted  in  the  delegation  to  HEW  of  responsibility  for  administering  the 
section  of  the  Mutual  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  relating  to  the  promotion  of 
foreign  language  training  and  area  studies. 

Other  negotiations  with  the  Department  of  State  resulted  in  Department  par- 
ticipation in  discussion  of  water  pollution  problems  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ; the  development  and  consummation  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the  importation  of  frozen  shellfish ; and  action 
to  implement  a Pan  American  Health  Organization  resolution  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  mosquito  which  carries  the  yellow  fever  virus,  Aedes  aeyypti , in  the 
United  States. 

The  office  continues  to  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  State  in  providing 
technical  and  professional  backstopping  in  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States.  Requests  for  such  assistance  have  consistently 
increased  during  the  past  3 years  and  it  is  anticipated  this  trend  will  continue. 
These  activities  involve  representing  the  Department  in  policy-level  meetings, 
coordinating  participation  by  the  operating  agencies  on  interagency  committees 
and  working  groups,  development  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  position  papers  in  the 
social  fields  and  seeing  that  the  resources  of  the  Department  are  made  available 
to  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  with  primary  responsibilities  for  foreign 
programs  and  policies. 

Under  the  executive  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  area  of  water  pollution  control.  During  1963  enforcement 
action  proceedings  included  the  conduct  of  four  conference  sessions  of  which 
two  marked  the  initiation  of  enforcement  action  on  the  interstate  pollution  of 
the  Androscoggin  River  (New  Hampshire-Maine)  and  the  Escambia  River 
(Alabama-Florida).  Under  the  vigorous  emphasis  brought  to  the  enforcement 
program  in  1964,  the  initiation  of  five  interstate  pollution  enforcement  actions 
has  been  established,  two  intrastate  pollution  actions  appear  assured,  and  as 
many  as  six  additional  actions  will  have  been  initiated  before  the  year  ends. 
Four  large-scale  projects  are  continuing  into  1964  and  a fifth  project  will  be 
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initiated,  while  an  additional  project  may  result  from  the  enforcement  actions 
which  will  be  held.  The  program  to  control  pollution  from  Federal  installations 
made  operational  in  1963  is  progressing  rapidly  in  1964.  Based  on  data  contained 
in  the  • ‘Inventory  of  Waste  Treatment  Practices  at  Federal  Installations,”  re- 
gional and  field  staff  are  making  onsite  surveys  and  preparing  reports  on  the 
need  for  new,  improved,  and  additional  treatment  facilities  at  installations  in 
the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  Twelve  to  fifteen  new 
enforcement  actions  will  be  instituted  in  1965.  In  addition,  extensive  preliminary 
surveys  and  reconnaissance  studies  need  to  be  conducted  which  may  result  in  other 
enforcement  actions.  Work  will  also  continue  on  some  projects  started  earlier. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  ( legislation ) ( four  additional  positions) 

The  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  (for  legislation)  has  a heavy  workload  in 
performing  all  the  tasks  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  legislative  program 
of  the  Department.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  reviews  all  legislative 
reports  made  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  also  initiates 
the  development  of  legislative  proposals  within  the  Department,  working  with 
the  constituent  agencies  and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  Final  responsi- 
bility in  the  drafting  and  review  of  testimony  for  use  of  the  Secretary  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department,  and  the  organization  and  presentation  of  that  testi- 
mony to  the  Congress  rests  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  (for  legislation). 

In  addition  to  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  development  of  legislation,  the 
variety  of  activities  the  staff  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing Department  and  interdepartmental  programs  and  committees  in  which  the 
immediate  staff  participates : the  HEW  Consumer  Protection  Committee : pro- 
gram development  in  relation  to  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  W omen : 
President’s  Committee  on  Youth  Employment ; President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency ; President’s  Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse ; HEW  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation ; Recreation  Advisory  Council : Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion ; President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation ; Council  of  Economic  Advisors : 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ; Task  Force  on  Social 
Work  Education  and  Manpower ; Task  Force  on  Economic  Impact  of  Federal 
Activities  on  Local  Government:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations : the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth ; National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (for  legislation)  is  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis.  The 
principal  responsibility  of  the  four  professional  and  four  clerical  members  of  the 
Program  Analysis  staff  is  to  assembly  data  on  a wide  variety  of  social  conditions 
and  the  impact  that  various  departmental  programs  have  upon  society.  This 
work  is  most  readily  identifiable  in  the  regular  publications  which  the  Office 
issues  such  as  the  Handbook  on  Programs  or  HEW  Trends.  However,  it  is  not 
confined  to  these.  The  Office  is  frequently  required  to  conduct  special  studies 
and  prepare  staff  papers  on  bills  before  Congress.  Recent  special  projects  have 
included : a series  of  background  papers  on  current  and  emerging  issues  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  New  Directions  in  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare : a progress  report  for  the  White  House  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Department  during  the  first  2 years  of  this  administration ; the  establishment 
of  a task  force  to  review  the  economic  impact  of  Federal  activities  on  local 
government:  the  organization  and  conduct  of  conferences  on  the  role  of  the 
public  and  voluntary  social  welfare  agencies,  on  alcoholism,  and  on  mental 
retardation.  The  Office  also  supplies  specially  requested  material  to  Congress. 

Two  reasons  underlie  the  request  for  new  positions  in  the  Office  of  Program 
Analysis.  First  is  the  increased  workload  resulting  from  recently  instituted 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones.  Some  of  the  legislation  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  places  great  demands  on  the  services  of  Program 
Analysis.  In  particular,  the  operational  coordination  of  the  mental  retardation 
program  will  be  under  this  Office.  Secondly,  there  is  an  increasing  need  to 
develop  various  economic  and  statistical  analyses.  This  need  is  generated  both 
within  the  Department  and  without.  Congressional  committees,  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  Federal  agencies  ask  for  reports  on  program 
operations  and  statistical  summaries.  The  request  may  be  directed  toward 
HEW’s  impact  on  a particular  geographical  area,  such  as  a city  or  congressional 
district.  Or  it  may  be  directed  toward  how  well  HEW  is  assisting  a particular 
group  such  as  the  aged  or  migrant  workers.  Or  again  it  may  be  toward  the 
influence  that  the  Department’s  programs  have  on  some  aspect  of  the  Nation’s 
economy  such  as  the  relation  between  education  and  economic  growth,  the  costs 
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of  medical  services,  or  levels  of  personal  income  and  expenditure.  In  particular 
this  kind  of  research  and  reporting  Is  essential  for  the  assessment  of  the  De- 
partment’s programs  and  as  a foundation  for  comprehensive  long-range  planning. 
An  economist  (GS-15),  a statistician  (GS-15)  and  two  secretaries  (GS-6)  are 
requested  for  this  purpose. 


2.  Office  of  Public  Information 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

16 

$163, 860 
23, 170 

17 

$187, 961 
30, 260 

+1 

+$24, 101 
7, 090 

Total.. 

16 

187,030 

17 

218, 221 

+1 

+31, 191 

The  Office  of  Public  Information,  in  fulfilling  the  Secretary’s  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  for  public  reporting,  performs  a wide  range  of 
services  for  him  and  other  Department  officials  and  oversees  the  public  informa- 
tion work  of  the  Department’s  six  operating  agencies.  First,  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment’s central  link  with  the  press,  issuing  news  releases  and  special  feature  mate- 
rial and  arranging  for  direct  contact  of  news  representatives  with  the  Secretary 
and  Department  officials  through  news  conferences  and  interviews.  Secondly, 
it  performs  a variety  of  editorial  functions  such  as  preparing  fact  sheets  and 
pamphlets,  replying  to  mail  written  in  response  to  the  Secretary’s  public  state- 
ments, and  putting  together  the  Department’s  annual  report.  Finally,  the  Office 
of  Public  Information  gives  overall  program  supervision  in  the  area  of  public 
information.  Besides  its  own  projects  it  helps  the  operating  agencies  plan 
information  activities  and  gives  final  approval  for  such  things  as  network  televi- 
sion presentations,  motion  pictures,  and  exhibits  for  national  meetings  and  re- 
peated public  display.  The  Office  also  conducts  or  directs  surveys  of  the  De- 
partment’s informational  apparatus  with  a view  toward  increasing  overall 
effectiveness  and  reducing  costs. 

Accomplishments  and  current  activities. — A good  idea  of  the  workload  carried 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Information  can  be  gained  by  these  statistics  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  In  the  area  of  press  work,  the  Office  issued  624  press  releases  and 
handled  more  than  4,500  telephone  requests  for  information  concerning  the  De- 
partment’s activities.  In  addition  OPI  distributed  within  the  Department,  for 
review  by  officials,  1,146  newspaper  clippings  and  1,990  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  ticker  items  dealing  with  the  Department’s  programs 
or  with  matters  of  direct  interest  to  the  Department. 

In  the  area  of  editorial  work,  OPI  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  (writ- 
ing and/or  editing,  reproduction,  and  distribution)  of  129  speeches  for  officials 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  includes  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  by  the  Secretary  and  other  Department  officials.  The  Office  checked, 
edited,  rewrote,  or  wrote  34  messages  for  the  President  to  send  to  individuals 
and  organizations,  and  86  such  messages  for  the  Secretary — or  a total  of  120 
messages  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Other  editorial  work  included  : preparation  of  15  articles  ; writing  or  updating 
26  articles  for  commercially  published  encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  directories,  and 
almanacs;  and  writing  the  section  of  the  annual  report  which  deals  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  reviewing,  editing,  and  putting  the  total  manuscript 
together  for  the  whole  report,  a document  of  more  than  400  printed  pages.  A 
total  of  4,437  replies  to  communications  from  the  public  were  prepared  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  area  of  program  direction,  OPI  reviewed  and  authorized  for  printing 
or  reproduction  a total  of  1,856  manuscripts  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  573 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  workload  in  these  areas  is  running  at  a faster  rate  in  1964  and  a further 
increase  is  expected  in  1965. 

The  Department  recently  has  had  exhibits  at  a number  of  major  expositions. 
The  most  recent  was  at  the  Century  of  Negro  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
This  exhibit  was  subsequently  shown  at  a number  of  universities.  The  Office 
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is  now  working  on  the  Department’s  exhibit  for  the  Federal  Pavilian  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  The  Department  is  also  participating  in  a special  gov- 
ernmentwide exhibit  on  the  work  of  Federal  scientists  and  technicians  which 
will  be  shown  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  20  other  museums  throughout 
the  country. 

The  President’s  declaration  of  war  on  poverty  wfill  have  significant  influence 
on  the  Department’s  information  operations.  Though  the  full  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  determined,  it  is  certain  that  the  demands  for  informa- 
tion from  the  press  and  public  will  be  great.  For  example,  a television  network 
is  planning  a series  of  seven  half-hour  shows  on  poverty  which  will  involve 
interviews  with  the  Secretary  and  many  other  officials  of  the  Department.  Since 
so  many  of  the  Department’s  programs  impinge  on  the  problem  of  poverty,  exten- 
sive review  and  coordination  work  will  be  required  to  marshall  HEW’s  forces 
most  effectively  in  the  total  campaign. 

Though  the  war  on  poverty  is  the  largest  new  program  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment will  participate,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Such  things  as  the  new  mental 
retardation  and  mental  health  programs  and  expanded  aid  to  education  have 
created  new  demands  for  the  services  of  this  Office. 

Request  for  one  new  position. — While  the  Department  as  a whole  has  been 
undergoing  large-scale  expansion,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
has  remained  at  the  same  level  for  the  past  7 years.  The  Office  has  done  its  best 
to  keep  pace  by  increasing  its  productivity.  For  instance  its  single  issue  pub- 
lications have  gone  up  from  388  in  1957  to  1,237  in  1963.  The  figure  for  1963 
alone  represents  more  than  a 60-percent  increase  over  the  737  issued  in  1962. 
Similar  dramatic  increases  have  been  effected  in  other  of  the  Office’s  regular 
activities. 

Nevertheless  important  areas  within  the  Office’s  sphere  of  activity  have  become 
seriously  overburdened.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  high-level 
editorial  review  and  supervision.  As  the  quantity  of  material  expected  from 
the  Office  grows,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  its  quality. 
Assistance  is  needed  for  the  diverse  editorial  tasks  required  of  the  Office. 
Editorial  review  is  necessary  during  the  preparation  of  congressional  testimony, 
the  Secretary’s  correspondence,  radio  and  television  programs,  magazine  articles, 
press  releases,  and  speeches.  One  senior  editor- writer  (GS-15)  is  needed  to  help 
the  Office  maintain  the  quality  of  its  editorial  work. 


8.  Administrative  and  financial  management 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits: 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary... 

Office  of  Financial  Management 

Office  of  Management  Policy 

Division  of  Personnel  Management... 
Division  of  General  Services.  ..  . . 

Total  personnel  compensation  and 

benefits 

Other  expenses 

5 

59 

17 

33 

108 

$54,927 
553, 721 
175, 693 
346,  734 
694,  521 

5 

59 

17 

37 

110 

$55, 162 
615, 426 
189, 440 
393, 158 
752, 819 

+4 

+2 

+$235 
+61,705 
+13, 747 
+46,424 
+58, 298 

222 

1, 825,  596 
224,315 

228 

2,006,005 
217, 620 

+6 

+180,409 
-6, 695 

Total.. 

222 

2,049, 911 

228 

2, 223, 625 

+6 

+173,  714 

The  Office  of  Administration  serves  as  the  Secretary’s  staff  for  the  adminis- 
trative management  of  the  Department.  Under  the  overall  direction  of  the 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Office  sets  basic  administrative  policy, 
conducts  special  studies,  and  often  leads  the  way  in  administrative  innovation. 
Administration  and  fiscal  services  are  also  provided  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and,  upon  request,  to  central  offices  of  operating  agencies. 

Efforts  to  improve  efficiency. — Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  increased 
efficiency  and  improved  management  of  funds.  A special  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s external  audit  procedures  was  begun  in  January  by  a five-member 
advisory  panel.  The  panel  has  been  selected  from  outside  sources  and  will 
conduct  its  inquiry  and  make  its  recommendations  completely  free  of  any  de- 
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partmental  pressures.  Three  main  problem  areas  are  to  be  studied.  The  audit 
staffs  have  been  plagued  with  a large  backlog  of  audits  to  be  performed.  The 
panel  will  be  expected  to  propose  improved  methods  so  that  audits  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a more  nearly  current  basis.  An  important  matter  of  policy  is  the 
determination  of  the  scope  of  external  audits.  The  question  to  be  resolved  by 
the  panel  is  the  depth  of  the  audit,  i.e.,  whether  the  auditor  should  inquire  into 
the  adequacy  of  the  regulations  rather  than  limit  his  audit  to  conformance  with 
regulations.  Finally,  the  panel  will  be  expected  to  recommend  a standard  pattern 
governing  the  frequency  of  audits.  The  report  of  the  panel  to  the  Secretary  is 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  this  major  study  of  external  audit  procedures,  a number  of 
other  projects  are  underway  or  planned  which  seek  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department.  The  Office  of  Financial  Management  has  introduced  a new 
policy  for  making  grant  payments  to  States.  Where  possible,  grant  payments  are 
to  be  made  on  a monthly  rather  than  on  a quarterly  or  semiannual  basis.  This  is 
designed  to  ease  cash  pressures  on  the  Treasury  and  thereby  reduce  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt.  The  Office  of  Management  Policy  is  endeavoring 
to  discover  improved  methods  of  work  simplification  which  could  contribute  to 
increased  productivity.  A typical  project  in  which  the  Office  is  involved  is  the 
current  study  of  the  use  of  dental  assistants  by  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  in 
the  Public  Health  Service.  A greater  use  of  dental  assistants  will  allow  dentists 
to  spend  less  time  with  each  patient  and  thus  serve  a greater  number  of  patients. 
A study  is  also  being  made  of  the  feasibility  of  introducing  a master  subject 
classification  system  for  the  Department.  This  could  provide  the  Department 
with  the  means  for  a more  systematic  organization  of  data  for  programing, 
budgeting,  accounting,  reporting,  and  work  measurement.  Such  a system  is  in 
use  in  several  of  the  smaller  Government  agencies  but  it  has  never  been  attempted 
in  an  agency  of  the  size,  and  with  the  program  diversity  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  Office  also  attempts  to  cut  down  the  flow 
of  paper  by  suggesting  improvements  in  the  use  of  standard  forms. 

Automatic  data  processing. — An  essential  tool  for  increasing  efficiency  and 
economy  is  the  introduction  and  expanded  use  of  data-processing  equipment. 
The  conversion  of  the  Department  to  a centralized,  automated  payroll  system 
will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this  year.  An  annual  saving  of  $500,000 
will  be  realized  from  the  conversion.  But  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
system  will  not  end  there.  The  data  stored  on  the  master  tapes  of  the  central 
payroll  system  will  be  used  as  a base  from  which  automated  techniques  can  be 
extended  to  other  operations  in  the  Department.  All  divisions  of  the  Office  of 
Administration  have  contributed  to  the  plans  to  adapt  the  system  for  personnel 
uses.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  determine  a method  to  expand  the 
stored  information  to  include  all  the  data  on  the  standard  forms  used  for 
personnel  actions.  This  step  alone  would  eliminate  much  duplication  of  effort 
required  by  current  methods.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  store  all  needed  personnel 
data  of  HEW  employees  on  centrally  accessible  magnetic  tapes.  The  material 
now  contained  in  filing  cabinets  would  be  retrievable  by  electronic  means. 
Personnel  statistics  dealing  with  the  entire  HEW  work  force  could  be  known 
speedily  and  comprehensively.  When  the  problems  attendent  upon  this  exten- 
sion of  the  system  are  solved,  further  applications  will  be  explored  in  the  field 
of  financial  management. 

Other  activities  in  the  Office  of  Administration  relate  to  the  use  of  data- 
processing  equipment.  Among  the  training  offered  through  the  Division  of 
Personnel  Management’s  employee  development  program  are  courses  in  auto- 
matic data  processing.  The  Division  of  General  Services,  utilizing  the  Depart- 
ment’s EDP  facilities,  conducts  training  courses  for  computer  programers.  Over 
80  programers  have  been  trained  since  the  computer  was  installed.  The  Office 
of  Management  Policy  assists  operating  agencies  in  the  creation  of  modern 
information  retrieval  and  processing  systems  for  application  to  such  varied 
activities  as  library  operation  and  laboratory  work.  One  project  now  underway 
is  a study  to  improve  the  administration  of  medical  records  and  related  data 
processing  through  the  adoption  of  electronic  techniques  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospi- 
tal. On  the  side  of  hardware,  the  Division  of  General  Services  gives  advice  on 
the  installation  of  actual  data-processing  equipment.  Hie  Division  assists 
operating  agencies  in  the  evaluation  of  systems  proposals  and  offers  technical 
advice  during  the  negotiation  and  award  of  contracts. 

Operations  analysis. — Increased  resources  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department  were  made  available  in  1964  by  the  creation  of  the  Division  of 
Operations  Analysis  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Management.  The  appointment 
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of  a Director  early  in  December  was  the  first  step  in  forming  this  unit.  Its 
studies  will  analyze  special  problems,  individual  programs,  and  program  and 
management  activities  that  cut  across  operating  agency  lines.  One  of  its  pri- 
mary goals  will  be  the  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  operation. 
In  conducting  these  studies,  the  Operations  Analysis  Division  is  taking  particular 
care  to  insure  that  its  efforts  complement  those  of  the  operating  agencies  and 
the  other  staff  offices  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Division  will  also  co- 
ordinate and  review  5-year  program  and  financial  plans.  Specific  assignments 
will  be  given  to  it  by  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Budget  Re- 
view Committee. 

Recruitment  has  been  among  the  chief  concerns  of  this  unit  since  its  estab- 
lishment. Several  staff  appointments  have  already  been  made  and  further 
intensive  efforts  will  be  focused  toward  bringing  together  a group  of  highly 
qualified  analysts  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  experience  in  order  that  the 
Department’s  programs  can  be  reviewed  from  a variety  of  perspectives.  The 
staffing  schedule  aims  to  complete  the  recruitment  of  professional  staff  by  early 
spring.  A work  plan  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1964,  has  been  prepared  and 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Request  for  new  positions. — The  Office  of  Administration  requests  six  new 
positions  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Four  positions  reflect  the  Office’s  need  to  con- 
solidate its  efforts  to  improve  the  utilization  and  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s manpower.  The  other  two  positions  are  required  to  meet  increased 
workloads  in  the  management  of  departmental  contracts. 

Employee  development  and  manpower  utilization  ( four  additional  posi- 
tions).— In  order  to  handle  a rapidly  increasing  workload  efficiently,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  Department’s  level  of  productivity.  One  proven  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  to  upgrade  the  general  skill  level  of  the  Department’s  workforce.  At 
the  request  of  operating  agencies  and  through  suggestions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a new  and  broadened  career  development  program  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Department.  Because  this  includes  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  talented  employees,  among  many  other  vital  features,  there  is  no  more 
important  program  among  the  Office’s  responsibilities.  The  presently  author- 
ized career  development  staff  of  three  professional  employees  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  Department’s  needs.  These  include  effective  procedures  for  measur- 
ing future  needs  for  top  managers  ; identification  of  existing  and  potential  execu- 
tive talent ; providing  systematic,  programed  opportunities  for  development 
and  use  of  those  identified  through  academic  training  and  practical,  develop- 
mental assignments  extending  across  agency  lines ; creating  a developing  pool 
of  top  talent  in  all  executive,  managerial,  and  technical  skills. 

All  agencies,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  support  our  intent  to  establish 
various  centralized  training  programs.  Obviously  more  economical  and  effective 
than  a separate  program  in  all  agencies,  the  central  program  will  provide 
clerical  training,  supervisory  development  programs,  middle  management  train- 
ing and  various  training  courses  in  such  specialties  as  budget,  personnel  man- 
agement, conference  leadership,  and  the  applications  of  automation.  None  will 
duplicate  other  training  opportunities  which  would  be  more  appropriate  ( such  as 
CSC  programs). 

Significant  expansion  is  needed  in  our  management  development  program  so 
that  we  will  have  a greater,  more  constant  flow  of  top  college  graduates  into  our 
headquarters  complex ; career  development  advisory  services  must  be  actively 
extended  to  all  agencies ; regional  offices  need  guidance  and  assistance ; and 
coordination,  review,  evaluation  and  followup  activity  of  all  Department  train- 
ing activities  and  policies  must  be  established.  For  this  purpose  one  employee 
development  officer  (GS-13)  and  one  training  officer  (GS-11)  are  requested. 

‘ 'Manpower  utilization”  is  a term  which  covers  many  aspects  of  good  manage- 
ment, including  the  budget  process,  work  design  and  organization,  and  personnel 
practices.  The  Department  has  made  efforts  to  improve  manpower  utilization 
in  all  these  areas.  There  is  a need  however  to  strengthen  this  effort  in  the 
personnel  managment  field.  Two  positions  (GS-15  and  GS-6)  are  requested 
for  the  purpose  of  working  with  the  personnel  offices  of  all  operating  agencies  to 
assist  and  encourage  these  offices  to  improve  their  competence  in  promoting  the 
effective  and  economic  use  of  manpower. 

Contracts  management  ( two  additional  positions). — The  Procurement  and 
Supply  Management  Branch  of  the  Division  of  General  Services  has  staff  as  well 
as  operational  responsibility  for  procurement,  supply,  and  transportation  and 
traffic  management.  With  the  expansion  of  the  Department’s  programs,  the 
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workloads  under  each  of  these  functions  has  undergone  a corresponding  increase. 
But  the  staff  of  this  branch  has  not  grown  enough  to  assimilate  all  of  its 
increased  responsibility.  In  practice  its  staff  fnnction  has  been  neglected  in 
favor  of  its  more  immediate  operational  tasks.  For  this  reason  an  increase  of 
two  professional  positions  (GS-12)  with  staff  responsibility  is  requested. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  added  staff  is  especially  needed.  One  impor- 
tant task  which  is  requiring  more  and  more  staff  work  is  the  analyzing  of  mis- 
takes in  bids  discovered  before  and  after  contract  awards  and  either  rendering 
decisions  or  referring  the  cases  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  decisions. 
Improvement  of  specifications  issued  by  the  Department  could  reduce  this  work- 
load. In  the  same  vein  the  branch  must  develop  or  coordinate  replies  to  contract 
protests  and  inquiries  received  from  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  public.  There  is  a sudden  realization  on  the  part  of  dissatisfied  bidders 
that  they  can  institute  appeal  procedures  whenever  they  feel  they  should 
have  been  awarded  a contract  which  they  did  not  receive.  In  certain  contract 
disputes,  hearings  must  be  arranged  before  contract  appeal  boards.  Under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  arrive  at  “findings  and  determinations”  before  the  letting  of  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work  contracts  exceeding  $25,000.  This  branch  of 
the  General  Services  Division  is  the  administrative  focal  point  for  the  extensive 
review  and  coordinating  work  that  is  required.  The  branch  is  also  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Department’s  contracts  nondiscrimination  program. 
In  this  connection,  it  must  process  complaints,  arrange  hearings,  and  issue 
notices  and  ineligibility  lists.  Besides  the  various  tasks  related  to  contracts, 
assistance  is  desired  for  preparing  reports  required  by  other  Federal  agencies 
and  for  participating  in  operating  agency  surveys.  Finally,  there  is  a pressing 
need  to  develop  general  policies  that  will  both  implement  and  supplement  Fed- 
eral procurement  regulations.  This  broad,  programmatic  task  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  neglect  under  day-to-day  operational  pressures. 


New  positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Executive  direction  and  coordination: 

Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary. . 

GS-15  . 

$15,683 
15, 683 
31,366 
15, 683 
5,803 
31,452 

Chief  statistician.  ...  .. 

GS-15  

2 economists.. - - - 

GS-15 

Program  planning  officer . __  

GS-15 

Secretary 

GS-7  .. 

4 secretary-stenographers .....  ..  . .. 

GS-6 

Total  (10) 

115,670 
15, 683 

Public  Information:  Senior  editor- writer 

GS-15 

Administrative  and  financial  management: 

Program  and  manpower  utilization  officer 

GS-15 .. 

15, 683 
11,731 
19, 968 
8,424 
4,701 

Employee  development  officer . . . 

GS-13 

2 contract  officers  . . . . 

GS-12 

Training  officer  

GS-11 

Secretary-stenographer . . . . .. 

GS-5 

Total  (6) 

60,507 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  (17) 

191,860 
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OFFICE  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

CHESTER  B.  LUND,  DIRECTOR  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 
MORTON  R.  SMALL,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

PfirmanfiTit,  positions  .........  _ 

3, 810 
26 

4,043 

24 

4, 215 
24 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Othp.r  personnel  compensation  ..  _ _ 

30 

47 

32 

Total  personnel  compensation 

3,866 

293 

4, 115 

4, 271 
319 

12  Personnel  benefits 

308 

fll  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

222 

282 

294 

9.9.  Transportation  of  things  ...... 

8 

6 

7 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities  

177 

199 

209 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

19 

18 

23 

25  Other  services 

34 

54 

36 

9fi  Supplies  and  materials 

98 

141 

144 

31  "Equipment  . .....  _ _____ 

38 

37 

3 

Total  costs  _ 

4,756 

5, 160 
-21 

5,306 

Change  in  selected  resources.  

Total  obligations 

4,756 

5, 139 

5,306 

Personnel  summary 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

571 

606 

567 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions  _ _ . . _ _ _ _ 

6 

6 

6 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

555 

547 

544 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

550 

551 

567 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

0 

0 

0 

Average  GS  grade 

7.5 

7.7 

7.9 

Average  GS  salary 

$7, 039 

$7, 557 

$7, 827 
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program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  administration.  . . 

2,706 

1,804 

247 

2, 801 
2, 089 
270 

2, 865 
2,165 
276 

3.  State  merit  systems.  _ . . 

Total  program  costs,  funded ...  ... 

Change  in  selected  resources  U . . _ _ _ . ... 

4, 756 

5,160 

-21 

5, 306 

Total  obligations ...  . 

4,  756 

170 

-1,499 

-39 

29 

5, 139 

5, 306 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 
Aging” - ..  . 

Advances  and  reimbursements: 

Funds  for  emergency  preparedness  functions..  . 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

Operating  fund,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . . .. 

-127 
-1, 302 
-35 

-170 
-1,  257 
-31 

New  obligational  authority . ... 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation . . 

3, 418 

3, 675 

3,  848 

3,  460 
-42 

3,734 

-59 

3,848 

Transferred  to  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service,”  General  Services  Administration  (76  Stat. 
728  and  77  Stat.  436) 

Appropriation  (adjusted)..  ..  

3, 418 

3, 675 

3, 848 

i Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $39,000;  1963,  $39,000; 
1964,  $18,000;  1965,  $18,000. 


Mr.  F ogarty.  Mr.  Lund,  you  may  proceed. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Lund.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I would  like  to  cover  the  Office 
of  Field  Administration  and  then  take  surplus  property  utilization. 
Mr.  Koswell  of  surplus  property  is  here  with  me  for  that  purpose.  I 
will  make  the  presentation  and  then  we  will  subject  ourselves  to  any 
questions  on  any  point  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  present. 

PERSONNEL 

This  request  is  for  $5,136,000  and  555  positions  to  finance  three  ac- 
tivities: Field  administration,  grant-in-aid  audits,  and  State  merit 
systems.  This  request  is  for  an  increase  of  $124,000  over  fiscal  year 
1964  and  the  establishment  of  nine  new  clerical  positions.  The  cen- 
tralizing of  payroll  operations  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  48  pay- 
roll positions.  With  9 new  positions  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  net  decrease  will  be  39  positions.  These  additional  clerical  posi- 
tions will  be  located  in  the  regional  offices  to  process  the  increased  ad- 
ministrative workloads  which  have  materialized  and  will  continue  to 
occur  as  the  Department’s  health,  education,  and  welfare  programs 
continue  to  expand. 

No  additional  positions  are  requested  in  this  budget  for  the  grant- 
in-aid  audit  and  the  State  merit  system  activities. 

The  total  additional  funds  requested,  $124,000,  are  needed  to  finance 
the  added  clerical  positions,  increased  pay  costs,  full  year’s  cost  for 
positions  approved  in  1964,  and  regional  office  supply  and  communica- 
tion costs. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  money  available  for  1964  is  $5,012,000  and  the 
request  for  1965  is  $5,136,000,  an  increase  of  $124,000.  That  is  a very 
moderate  increase. 

WORKLOAD  AXD  PERSOXXEL  XEEDS 

There  is  a net  decrease  of  39  positions  due  to  a reduction  of  48  posi- 
tions resulting  from  the  centralization  of  payroll  functions  and  an 
increase  of  9 positions  for  the  regional  offices. 

As  I understand  it,  these  nine  positions  are  all  clerical  and  are  to 
handle  routine  workload  that  you  can  show  mathematically  is  in- 
creasing ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Two  or  three  years  ago  you  were  working  these  cleri- 
cal people  overtime,  not  letting  them  take  leave  that  was  due  them  and, 
in  general,  running  sort  of  a sweatshop  operation  in  at  least  two 
regions.  Are  there  any  situations  like  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Lttxd.  Yo,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  believe  in  sweatshops  ? 

Mr.  Ltjxd.  I certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  appeared  to  be  a really  bad  situation  2 or  3 
years  ago.  I think  I said  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lttxd.  Yes,  you  did,  and  we  worked  hard  before  and  after  that 
time,  and  I think  we  have  overcome  it. 

What  actually  happens,  occasionally  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
is  a backlog  of  work  and  we  make  an  effort  to  get  it  out.  This  year 
there  is  not  any  unpaid  overtime  that  I have  been  able  to  identify. 
That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  some  workload  carried  over.  We 
have  altered  our  overtime  policy  and  as  far  as  I know  there  is  no  non- 
compensatory overtime.  Overtime  is  paid  for  unless,  perhaps,  some- 
one might  come  in  and  work  a few  hours  of  overtime  and  get  com- 
pensatory time  for  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  around  here  a long  time  now  and 
should  not  have  to  work  any  overtime. 

Mr.  Ltjxd.  I wish  that  were  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  are  working  overtime,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

Mr.  Lttxd.  It  is  a little  difficult  when  you  have  responsibility  for 
something  and  the  work  must  get  out,  overtime  or  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  why  do  you  not  tell  Congress  how  much  you  are 
undermanned  and  if  they  want  to  support  these  sweatshops,  let  them 
do  so  by  not  giving  you  what  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  Ltjxd.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Why  don’t  you  spell  it  out  right  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Lttxd.  We  have  been  making  an  honest  effort  to  cut  down 
wherever  we  possibly  could  and  to  follow  the  program  the  depart- 
ment gave  us.  We  have  been  allowed  some  increase;  however,  our 
total  request  has  been  reduced  substantially  as  it  has  gone  along. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Enter  for  the  record  the  number  and  nature  of  in- 
creased jobs  originally  requested  in  your  budget  but  subsequently  cut. 
I would  also  like  to  know  the  intended  purposes  and  value  of  these 
positions. 
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(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Summarization  of  positions  not  allowed 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Changes 

Total  changes 

Positions 

By  Department  of 
Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

By  Budget  Bureau 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

1.  Administrative  officers  and  secretaries 
for  regional  offlces__ 

-8 

— $74 

-10 

— $95 

-18 

—$169 

2.  Regional  office  clerical  positions 

—18 

—85 

—18 

-85 

3.  Fiscal  analyst  (headquarters) 

-1 

-7 

—1 

-7 

4.  Administrative  assistant  (headquarters)  . 

5.  Auditors,  grant-in-aid  audit  - - 

—1 

—11 

—1 

—11 

-10 

-84 

—10 

—84 

6.  Personnel  management  specialist, 

headquarters,  State  merit  systems 

7.  Assistant  regional  representative,  State 

merit  systems _ _ 

—1 

—13 

—1 

-13 

-3 

-40 

—5 

-64 

-8 

-104 

Total 

-12 

-127 

-45 

-346 

-57 

-473 

Explanation  of  Need  foe  Above  Positions 

(1)  Administrative  officers  and  secretaries  for  regional  offices  (18  positions) 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  administrative  officer  and  secretary  in  each  of 
the  regional  offices  where  increasing  management  responsibilities  related  to  new, 
expanded,  and  complex  departmental  program  operations  must  be  met  in  an 
adequate  and  competent  manner.  Program  growth  in  the  regions  has  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  now  expect  to  service  22,000  field  employees  in  fiscal 
year  1965  as  compared  to  the  8,700  employees  serviced  in  fiscal  year  1955.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  time  the  budgeted  staff  in  the  office  of  the  regional 
director  has  not  increased  from  its  allowance  of  four  positions  in  each  regional 
office.  One  additional  professional  staff  member  and  his  secretary  in  the  offices 
of  the  regional  directors  will  help  alleviate  extremely  difficult  workload  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  programs 
and  greater  public  interest  in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  fields.  We 
cannot  do  this  where  we  lack  staff  in  such  disproportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
programs.  The  administrative  officer  would  be  a great  asset  in  relieving  the 
regional  director  and  his  assistant  from  much  of  the  necessary  detail  and  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  regional  office.  With  the  added  staff  we  would  be 
able  to  erase  many  deficiencies  and  forge  ahead  in  the  following  areas : 

(a)  We  would  be  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
interpret  program  related  data  so  that  we  could  readily  identify  areas  of  weak- 
ness, duplication,  and  need  in  departmental  programs.  This  kind  of  infor- 
mation would  be  invaluable  to  the  regional  director  in  evaluating  regional 
activities  and  making  sound  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for  program 
improvements. 

(&)  The  regional  director,  as  spokesman  for  the  Department  in  his  region, 
would  have  more  time  for  fostering  general  public  understanding  of  depart- 
mental programs  and  maintaining  liaison  with  Governors,  other  Federal  agency 
heads,  State  government  agencies,  and  principal  public  and  private  officials. 
He  would  be  able  to  become  more  aware  of  social  and  economic  trends,  supply 
program  data  to  meet  requests  in  the  region,  and  issue  informational  releases 
which  tell  the  public  what  they  should  know  and  want  to  know. 

( c ) We  would  be  able  to  provide  the  attention  needed  in  coordinating  the 
Department’s  field  activities.  We  must  devote  more  time  (1)  to  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  integrated  regional  programs,  (2)  to  HEW  program 
relationships  with  other  Federal  and  State  programs  having  allied  interests, 
and  (3)  to  HEW  operations  which  cut  across  program  lines  such  as  area  re- 
development, aging,  civil  defense,  and  migratory  labor. 
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( d ) Overall  strong  administrative  leadership  would  be  provided  for  the 
regional  operating  programs  and  would  relieve  them  of  many  administrative 
pressures  so  that  they  could  more  adequately  do  their  jobs  and  be  assured  of 
reliable  and  sound  centralized  and  uniform  management  services  throughout 
the  region.  Under  the  present  staffing  circumstances,  the  demands  many  times 
exceed  the  ability  to  respond. 

( 2 )  Regional  office  clerical  positions  (18  positions) 

(a)  Personnel  clerks. — The  positions  requested  were  required  mainly  to  pro- 
cess the  increased  workload  and  would  also  have  allowed  a small  amount  of 
time  for — 

(1)  Comprehensive  classification  surveys  which  should  be  provided  on  a 
more  systematic  and  complete  basis. 

(2)  Explaining  procedures,  interpreting  policy,  and  preparing  reports 
on  employment  policy  programs,  employment  of  physically  handicapped,  and 
on  Government  employees’  training  act  programs. 

(3)  A systematic  program  of  orientation  for  new  employees,  placement 
followup,  exit  interviews,  and  preretirement  counseling. 

(4)  Strengthening  communications  between  employees  and  management 
by  emphasizing  establishment  of  personnel  management  goals  and  evaluating 
personnel  program  activities. 

(5)  Increasing  recruitment  efforts  so  that  operating  agencies  may  fill 
their  positions  quicker  and  with  better  qualified  personnel. 

(6)  Increasing  emphasis  on  personnel  programs  and  services  such  as  train- 
ing and  incentive  awards  where  there  is  a recognized  need  for  accelerated 
employee  development  and  employee  recognition. 

(&)  Accounting  clerks. — The  positions  requested  were  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  increasing  workloads  in  both  accounting  and  voucher  audit.  As  new 
programs  are  added,  existing  programs  expanded,  new  procedures  written  and 
applied,  and  tighter  fiscal  controls  placed  upon  all  Government  agencies,  the 
financial  management  sections  of  the  regional  offices  are  faced  with  added 
workloads.  Adequate  staff  time  must  be  provided  in  these  sections  to  participate 
more  fully  in  analyzing  financial  reports  and  meeting  report  deadlines,  providing 
thorough  and  complete  accounting  and  auditing  services  to  the  operating  agencies, 
formulating  legislative  and  operating  budgets  and  carrying  out  these  formulated 
plans,  and  participating  to  a greater  extent  in  recognizing  fiscal  deficiencies, 
recommending  and  commenting  upon  procedural  changes,  and  insuring  uniform 
and  consistent  financial  practices  in  all  areas  of  regional  office  operations.  Work- 
load backlogs  are  developing  in  the  regions  and  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to 
prepare,  on  a timely  basis,  the  many  financial  reports  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  sound  program  administration  and  consolidated  reporting  within  the 
Department  and  throughout  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  favorable  consideration  of  the  request  would  have 
allowed  the  supervisory  staff  in  these  sections  to  spend  more  time  supervising 
and  guiding  employees  and  applying  their  time  to  top  management  functions 
rather  than  performing  clerical  duties. 

(c)  Office  services  clerks. — Here  again  the  expansion  of  the  Department’s 
activities  have  resulted  in  additional  office  services  workloads  in  the  regional 
offices.  The  number  and  complexity  of  supply  requisitions  are  continually  in- 
creasing, much  of  which  is  related  to  the  purchase  of  technical  and  scientific 
equipment.  With  the  expansion  in  the  field,  regional  office  space  requirements 
have  grown  to  a point  where  all  offices  are  located  on  more  than  one  floor  and 
in  many  cases  in  more  than  one  building ; one  regional  office  is  spread  out  among 
nine  buildings.  This  increases  the  amount  of  work  connected  with  mail  pickup 
and  delivery  service  as  well  as  messenger  services  between  locations.  The 
volume  of  reproduction  services  has  increased  and  it  has  not  been  possible, 
because  of  lack  of  staff  time,  to  provide  the  operating  agencies  with  all  their 
necessary  duplication  facilities.  It  would  be  more  economical  and  efficient  to 
do  this  on  a centralized  basis  in  the  regional  office  and  not  burden  the  program 
personnel  with  this  responsibility.  The  same  is  true  in  collating  of  duplicated 
materials. 

The  overall  office  services  volume  increase  must  be  met  in  a prepared  manner 
if  we  are  to  do  the  job  which  is  needed  and  expected.  The  additional  positions 
requested  would  have  allowed  us  to  correct  many  of  the  current  deficiencies. 
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(3)  Fiscal  analyst , headquarters  office  ( one  position ) 

Here  again,  the  increasing  fiscal  and  service  responsibilities  which  are  inherent 
in  a growing  organization  must  be  met  with  adequate  and  competent  staff.  Since 
many  millions  of  dollars  are  disbursed  through  the  regional  office  financial  sec- 
tions, we  must  insure  that  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  all  financial  proce- 
dures, policies,  and  practices  are  carried  out  at  the  headquarters  level.  Uni- 
form and  coordinated  direction  must  be  provided,  more  field  visits  taken  to 
observe  firsthand  regional  operations  and  problems,  and  more  headquarters 
manpower  devoted  to  pulling  together  the  facts  and  figures  and  looking  in  detail 
at  the  data  compiled.  The  addition  of  one  fiscal  analyst  as  requested  would  have 

(a)  permitted  the  necessary  analytical  assistance  in  all  phases  of  financial  man- 
agement, (b)  provided  top  management  with  sound  financial  data  in  making  im- 
portant decisions,  and  (c)  allowed  more  staff  time  for  working  much  closer  with 
the  regional  offices. 

(4)  Administrative  assistant,  headquarters  office  ( one  position) 

The  continuous  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  the  addition  of  new  pro- 
grams in  the  nine  HEW  regions  and  the  increased  complexity  of  regional  orga- 
nization, procedures,  and  problems,  make  it  impossible  for  the  present  staff 
to  carry  out  all  of  its  assigned  functions.  We  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
in  fiscal  year  1955  the  regional  offices  provides  management  services  for  8,700 
employees ; in  fiscal  year  1965  the  figure  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  22,000. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  the  Management  Analysis  Branch  has  had  no 
increase  in  its  budgeted  staff  which  consisted  of  four  positions  in  1955  and  is  still 
four  today.  An  administrative  assistant  is  needed  to  prepare  management  in- 
structions, to  review  organization,  methods  and  procedures  employed  by  the 
regions,  to  study  evolving  program  service  needs,  and  to  design  methods  for  meet- 
ing these  needs  most  efficiently  and  economically  through  the  regional  manage- 
ment services  units. 

(5)  Auditors,  grant-in-aid  audit  (10  positions) 

Workload  increases  in  the  following  areas  would  require  the  need  for  more 
audit  staff  as  follows : 

(a)  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  ( Public  Laiv  87- 
274). — Ten  projects  were  estimated  for  audit  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget.  For 
fiscal  year  1965  it  is  estimated  that  the  audit  workload  will  be  50  projects.  To 
meet  this  additional  workload  will  require  one  additional  position. 

(b)  Grants  for  educational  television  facilities  (Public  Law  87-44'?)- — Thir- 
teen projects  were  estimated  for  audit  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget.  For  fiscal 
year  1965  it  is  estimated  that  the  audit  workload  will  be  45  projects.  To  meet 
this  additional  workload  will  require  one  additional  position. 

(c)  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law  87-658). — This  act  author- 
ized funds  to  initiate  and  accelerate  public  works  projects  in  areas  suffering 
from  severe  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  workload  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  increased  by 
305  hospital  and  sewage  treatment  construction  projects.  This  workload  will 
be  in  addition  to  projects  approved  and  subject  to  audit  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  and  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  audit  time  requirements  are  estim- 
ated at  32  hours  per  project  resulting  in  6 additional  positions  necessary  to  cover 
the  additional  305  projects. 

(d)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (Public  Law  87-415). — Title 
II-B  of  this  act  authorizes  grants  to  State  vocational  educational  agencies  for 
training  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  secure  full-time  employment  without  training.  It  is  estimated  that  the  audit 
of  the  summary  records  maintained  by  the  State  agency  will  require  one  addi- 
tional position.  The  scope  of  the  audit  does  not  anticipate  individual  project 
audits  or  local  visits  to  verify  expenditures  reported  to  the  State  agency. 

(e)  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27). — Section  16  of  this  act 
authorized  grants  to  State  vocational  education  agencies  to  provide  additional 
facilities  or  services  to  meet  the  occupational  training  or  retraining  needs  of 
individuals  in  areas  determined  eligible  under  this  act.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  audit  of  the  summary  records  of  State  agencies  will  require  one  additional 
position.  The  scope  of  the  audit  does  not  anticipate  individual  project  audits 
or  local  visits  to  verify  expenditures  reported  to  the  State  agency. 
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(6‘)  and  (7)  Personal  management  specialist,  headquarters  ( one  position ) and 
assistant  regional  representative  (eight  positions),  State  merit  systems 

These  positions  are  necessitated  by  the  continuing  growth  in  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs.  During  the  period  from  1958  to  1964 
Federal  appropriations  for  State  grants  in  the  public  assistance,  child  health 
and  welfare,  public  health,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  State  disability  determi- 
nation programs  increased  over  70  percent.  Further  increases  are  projected  for 
1964  and  1965.  The  total  expenditures  of  Federal  and  State  funds  for  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  is  estimated  at  over  $500  million — 80  percent  or 
more  of  these  funds  are  for  personnel  expenditures.  State  employees  working 
under  HEW  grant  programs  numbered  102,000  in  fiscal  year  1963,  an  increase  of 
more  than  30  percent  over  the  78,000  employees  in  fiscal  year  1958.  With  the 
expansion  of  departmental  grant-in-aid  programs  as  well  as  the  development  of 
new  programs,  there  has  accordingly  been  a steady  increase  in  the  workload 
of  both  the  field  and  the  central  office  staff  of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  personnel  in  this  appropriation  over  the  last  6 
years.  The  staff  of  the  Division  has  therefore  not  been  able  adequately  to  meet 
the  increased  workload  of  merit  system  review  services  for  the  program  bureaus 
and  consultative  services  to  the  State  agencies.  As  programs  grow  and  new 
programs  are  initiated,  there  are  requests  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
new  classification  specifications  and  for  salary  information,  new  examination 
materials  to  aid  in  the  proper  selection  of  employees  from  among  applicants,  and 
consultation  on  recruitment  methods,  employee  relations  and  other  personnel 
functions.  Requests  from  States  for  assistance  in  the  analysis  of  their  personnel 
operations  and  organization  have  not  been  met.  There  have  also  been  unfilled 
requests  for  the  training  of  State  personnel  staffs  in  the  areas  of  examination 
and  classification  techniques,  salary  standardization,  etc.,  to  increase  State 
agency  capabilities. 

The  division  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  minimal  review,  at  least  once 
every  3 years,  of  personnel  operations  in  grant-in-aid  programs,  in  addition  to 
the  limited  annual  statistical  information  obtained.  This  has,  as  a consequence, 
permitted  the  development  of  poor  personnel  practices,  inefficient  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  irritation  in  the  State-Federal  relationship  when  belated  corrective 
action  is  attempted.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  necessary  periodic  review 
schedule  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  forestall  the  development  of  such  situations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  the  things  I have  said  may  seem  facetious, 
but  as  far  as  }7ou  are  concerned,  Mr.  Lund,  you  have  been  coming  before 
this  committee  for  many  years  now  and  I do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
has  worked  any  harder  or  done  a better  job  in  a more  difficult  position 
than  you  have.  I think  you  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Lund.  I appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I think  Mr.  Lund  has  done  an  excellent  and  com- 
mendable job  and  I want  to  commend  him  for  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation...  . 

$3, 734, 000 
-59,000 

+1, 302, 000 
+35,000 

$3,848,000 

Transfer  to  “Operating  expenses,  PBS,  GSA” 

Advanced  from: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund..  ... 

Operating  fund,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  .... 

+1,257,000 

+31,000 

Total..  ._  

5,012,000 

5, 136,000 
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Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Direct  obligation: 

Field  administration..  . _ . 

371 

$2, 653,000 
2, 089, 000 
270, 000 

332 

$2,695,000 
2, 165,000 
276,000 

-39 

+$42,000 

+76,000 

+6,000 

Grant-in-aid  audits 

199 

199 

State  merit  systems..  - __ 

24 

24 

Total  obligations - 

594 

5,012,000 

555 

5, 136,000 

-39 

+124,000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  

594 

6 

538 

542 

555 

6 

533 

548 

-39 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees . _ .. 

—5 

+6 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions 

Other 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions ... 

$3,  934,  092 
24,  000 
46,  581 

$4, 078,  648 
24, 000 
31,  709 

+$144,  556 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation . . __  

-14,  872 

Total  personnel  compensation ... 

4,  004,  673 
299,  362 
275,  840 
5,  925 
198,  385 
17, 850 
53,  455 
133,  380 
23, 130 

4, 134,  357 
308,  533 
275,  840 
7, 385 
206,  240 
22,  690 
35,  345 
143,  065 
2,  545 

+129,  684 
+9, 171 

12  Personnel  benefits . . _ 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  ... 

22  Transportation  of  things  _ . 

+1,  460 
+7,  855 
+4,840 
-18,110 
+9,  685 
-20,  585 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

24  Printing  and  reproduction _.  _. 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment..  

Total  obligations  by  object 

5,  012, 000 

5, 136,  000 

+124,  000 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $3,  734,  000 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  transfer 1,  302,  000 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  transfer 35,  000 

Transferred  to  Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (rent) —59,000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 5,  012,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 5, 136,  000 


Total  change +124.  000 


Increases : 

Mandatory : 

1.  Annualization  of  increased  pay  costs 93, 100 

2.  Annualization  of  25  positions  authorized  in  1964 29, 100 

3.  Annualization  of  reclassification  of  approximately  50  per- 

cent of  auditors-in-charge  of  States 2,  900 

4.  Within-grade  salary  increases 29,  000 

5.  Supply  and  communication  costs  for  operating  agency 

staff  authorized  in  regional  offices  in  fiscal  year  1964 25,  200 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 179,  300 

Program  increases : Regional  office  clerical  assistance  (9  posi- 
tions)  43,600 


Gross  increases 222,  900 


Decreases : 

1 day’s  pay  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal 

year  1965) —16,500 

Moves  and  alterations  related  to  fiscal  year  1964  space —21,  000 

Equipment  related  to  new  positions  in  fiscal  year  1964 —13.  000 

Rehabilitation  of  equipment  in  regional  offices —10. 100 

Centralization  of  payroll  functions  (—48  positions) — 3S,  300 


Subtotal,  decreases —98,  900 


Total  net  change  requested +124,  000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

INCREASES 

Regional  office  clerical  positions  for  increased  workloads  due  to  program  ex- 
pansions.— Nine  clerical  positions  at  a cost  of  $43,600  are  needed  to  enable  the 
regional  office  management  sections  to  keep  up  with  current  workloads  and  the 
anticipated  workload  increase  due  to  program  expansion  and  additional  staff 
authorized  operating  agencies  serviced  by  these  functions. 

DECREASES 

Centralization  of  payroll  functions. — The  centralization  of  regional  office  pay- 
roll operations  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  result  in  a decrease  of  48  positions,  ap- 
proximately 6 man-years  and  $38,300  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Explanation  of  Transfers 

1964:  Transfer  to  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings  Service/'  GSA, 
$59,000.  In  accordance  with  77  Stat.  436,  $59,000  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  appropriation  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Build- 
ings Service”  to  finance  general  purpose  space  to  be  provided  for  staff  expansion 
in  regional  offices  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
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Table  on  estimates  and  appropriations 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955: 

Appropriation 

$1,935,000 

$1,775,000 

$1,835,000 

$1,800,000 

OASI  transfer 

403,000 

350,000 

378,000 

350,000 

Appropriation 

2,023,400 

1,908, 400 

1,908, 400 

1, 908, 400 

OASI  transfer  

502.000 

427,000 

427, 000 

427,000 

1957: 

Appropriation 

2,030,000 

1,985,000 

1,985,000 

1,985,000 

OASI  transfer 

594, 200 

568,000 

568,000 

568,000 

1958: 

Appropriation . 

2,355,000 

2.300,000 

2,300,000 

12,300,000 

OASI  transfer 

708, 000 

700,000 

700,000 

2 700,000 

1959: 

Appropriation 

2,  617,000 

2,  557,000 

2, 557,000 

2, 557,000 

OASI  transfer .. 

881,000 

871,  200 

871, 200 

871,200 

1960: 

Appropriation 

2,735,000 

2,735,000 

2,735,000 

2,735,000 

OASI  transfer 

926,000 

926,000 

926,000 

926,000 

1961: 

Appropriation 

2, 972,000 

2,942.000 

2, 942,000 

2,942,000 

OASI  transfer 

1,167,000 

1,002,000 

1,162,000 

1,162,000 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  transfer... 

38,000 

38.000 

38,000 

38,000 

1962: 

Appropriation, 

3,363,000 

3,225,000 

3,345, 000 

3, 265,000 

OASI  transfer 

1,451,000 

1,427,000 

1,427,000 

1,427,000 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  transfer... 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

1963: 

Appropriation  

3, 547,000 

3, 460, 400 

3,  460, 400 

3, 460,  400 

OASI  transfer ... 

1,501,000 

1,498,800 

1,498,800 

1,498,800 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  transfer. .. 

39, 000 

38, 950 

38, 950 

38,950 

1964: 

Appropriation  . . ..  

3,834,000 

3, 734, 000 

3, 734, 000 

3, 734,000 

OASI  transfer 

1,302,000 

1,302,000 

1,302,000 

1,302,000 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  transfer. ,. 

35, 000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

1965: 

Appropriation  .. 

3,848,000 

OASI  transfer  . ....  

1,257,000 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  transfer 

31,000 

1 In  addition,  $54,700  transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance”  for  pay  increase  costs. 

2 In  addition,  $16,600  transferred  from  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  for  pay  increase 
costs. 


Justification  by  Activity 


Activity  1 — Field  Administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (-f)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

371 

$2, 177, 175 
475,  825 

332 

$2, 234, 030 
460, 970 

-39 

+$56, 855 
-14, 855 

Total 

371 

2,  653,  000 

332 

2,  695,  000 

-39 

+42,  000 

increases 

Mandatory : 

1.  Annualization  of  increased  pay  costs $38,  500 

2.  Annualization  of  15  positions  authorized  in  1964 11, 100 

3.  With  in-grade  salary  increases 14,  300 

4.  Supply  and  communication  costs  for  operating  agency  staff 

authorized  in  regional  offices  in  fiscal  year  1964 25,  200 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 89, 100 

Program  increases:  Regional  office  clerical  assistance  (9  positions)—  43,600 


Gross  increases  (9  positions) 132,700 
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DECREASES 

1 day’s  pay  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal  year 


1965) —$8,300 

Moves  and  alterations  related  to  fiscal  year  1964  space —21,  000 

Equipment  related  to  new  positions  in  fiscal  year  1964 —13,  000 

Rehabilitation  of  equipment  in  regional  offices —10, 100 

Centralization  of  payroll  functions  (—48  positions) —38,  300 


Subtotal,  decreases  (—48  positions) —90,700 


Total  net  change  requested  (+9  positions) +42,000 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

This  activity  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  development  of  and  carrying 
out  of  Department  policies  relating  to  the  organization,  integration,  evaluation, 
and  coordination  of  the  Department’s  field  activites.  It  also  includes  the  pro- 
vision of  personnel  management,  financial  management,  and  office  services  to 
activities  located  in  or  operating  under  supervision  of  the  nine  regional  offices. 

DEPARTMENTAL 

The  departmental  office,  under  the  Director  of  Field  Administration,  operates 
the  integrated  regional  office  system  and  supervises  and  directs  the  general 
administration  of  the  nine  HEW  regional  offices.  Through  these  offices,  it  di- 
rectly operates  the  surplus  property  donation  program,  performs  grant-in-aid 
audits,  provides  State  merit  systems  review  and  consultation,  and  maintains 
an  emergency  preparedness  for  natural  disasters.  The  departmental  office  con- 
sists of  the  Office  of  the  Director  and  the  Division  of  Field  Management. 

FIELD 

The  nine  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regional  directors  are 
the  focal  points  for  leadership,  consultation,  supervision,  and  coordination  in 
the  field.  The  management  service  units  in  each  regional  office  provide  central- 
ized administrative  and  other  staff  services  to  regional  office  staffs  and  to  field 
establishments  under  regional  office  supervision.  The  regional  director  repre- 
sents the  Secretary  in  the  region  and  is  responsible  for  securing  conformance 
with  Department  policies,  for  maintaining  sound  public  relations,  and  close 
working  relationships  with  Governors,  other  principal  State  and  local  officials, 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  Legal  services,  grant-in-aid  audits,  and  merit  sys- 
tem review  and  consultation  are  furnished  to  operating  agencies,  to  States,  and 
to  certain  local  agencies  through  staff  directly  responsible  to  the  regional  direc- 
tor. The  regional  director  is  also  responsible  for  the  continuity  of  operations 
in  time  of  civil  defense  emergencies  and  natural  disasters.  Operating  agencies 
of  the  Department  are  represented  on  the  staff  of  each  regional  office  by  regional 
representatives,  who  are  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  regional 
director.  Liaison  is  maintained  with  Department  field  establishments  not  oper- 
ated directly  through  the  regional  offices,  and  these  field  establishments  are 
subject  to  review  and  inspection  by  the  regional  director. 

Administrative  services  are  necessary  for  approximately  22,000  regional  office 
employees  and  persomiel  not  stationed  directly  within  the  regional  office.  The 
latter  personnel  include  grant-in-aid  auditors,  technical  staff  of  many  programs, 
staffs  of  more  than  600  social  security  district  offices,  Federal  credit  union 
examiners,  and  other  staff  who  are  stationed  close  to  the  point  at  which  their 
services  are  required.  The  volume  of  services  to  be  furnished  operating  programs 
and  personnel  increases  as  new  programs  are  added  and  as  existing  programs 
are  expanded.  In  recent  years  major  increases  in  the  regional  office  workloads 
have  resulted  from  new  or  expanded  programs  in  hospital  construction,  water 
pollution,  and  social  security. 

REGIONAL  OFFICE  FUNCTIONS 

The  four  organizational  units  providing  central  administrative  and  manage- 
ment services  in  each  reginoal  office  are : 

1.  Office  of  the  regional  director. — The  entire  budgeted  staff  of  this  office,  whose 
extensive  and  complex  duties  and  responsibilities  are  discussed  above,  is  com- 
prised of  the  regional  director,  his  assistant,  and  two  clerical  employees. 
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2.  Personnel  section. — The  functions  of  this  section  include  formulating  poli- 
cies and  issuing  procedures  on  personnel  matters,  classifying  positions  within 
delegated  authority,  interpreting  Civil  Service  Commission  and  departmental 
personnel  rules  and  regulations,  developing  recruitment  and  placement  programs 
for  regional  office  operating  units,  developing  and  administering  an  effective 
employee-management  relations  program,  appointing  and  classifying  employees 
within  established  rules  and  regulations,  processing  and  maintaining  personnel 
actions  and  records  and  preparing  related  personnel  reports  as  required,  coun- 
seling with  employees  in  such  areas  as  health  benefits,  life  insurance,  retirement, 
and  grievances. 

3.  Financial  management  section. — This  section  is  responsible  for  partici- 
pating in  the  development  and  issuance  of  instructions  on  financial  management 
matters,  providing  analysis  and  developing  justifications  for  budget  formulation 
and  execution,  giving  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  the  regional  staff  on 
fiscal  problems  and  activities,  interpreting  GAO  and  Treasury  regulations,  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  policies  and  procedures,  main- 
taining official  allotment  accounts,  and  appropriation  accounts  on  funds  made 
available  to  the  regional  office,  auditing  and  certifying  for  payment  vouchers 
for  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  maintaining  fiscal  records  as  required, 
and  maintaining  liaison  with  Treasury  Department,  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  Departmental  components  as  required. 

4.  Office  services  section. — Some  of  the  responsible  areas  encompassed  by  this 
section  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  employees  and  programs  under  regional  office 
jurisdiction  include  purchasing  and  contracting  for  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  services,  providing  all  types  of  mail  services  such  as  reading,  classify- 
ing, distributing,  collecting  and  dispatching,  providing  reproduction  and  dupli- 
cating services,  developing  and  maintaining  a regional  program  for  assuring 
maximum  utilization  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  assisting  in  negoti- 
ations with  GSA  for  space  acquisition  and  space  alterations,  procuring  building 
maintenance  services  and  necessary  repairs  for  office  machines  and  equipment, 
maintaining  regional  safety  and  fire  prevention  programs,  receiving,  inspecting, 
and  assembling  office  furniture,  maintaining  records  and  preparing  reports  as 
required,  and  participating  in  the  formulation  and  development  of  regional 
policies,  procedures,  and  guides  on  office  services  matters. 

REGIONAL  OFFICE  POSITIONS 

The  314  positions  requested  to  perform  the  above  functions  in  fiscal  year  1965 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  with  comparable  figures  for  the  2 preceding 
years. 

[Fiscal  years] 


Regional  office  unit 

1963  actual, 
budgeted 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Office  of  the  regional  director 

36 

36 

36 

Personnel  section 

105 

105 

108 

Financial  management  section.. 

67 

76 

79 

Office  services  section. 

82 

88 

91 

Total 

290 

305 

314 

GROWTH  IN  THE  REGIONS 

To  illustrate  the  vast  growth  experienced  in  the  regions  during  the  past 
10  years  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  fiscal  year  1955  the  regional  offices 
provided  management  services  for  8,700  field  employees ; in  fiscal  year  1965 
we  estimate  that  approximately  22,000  field  employees  will  be  serviced  by  the 
regional  offices. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  operating  unit,  the  number  of  positions  which 
we  anticipate  will  be  serviced  by  the  regional  offices  in  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965. 


Unit 

Fiscal  year 
1964  estimate 

Fiscal  year 
1965  estimate 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 

622 

622 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

442 

458 

Division  of  Field  Operations 

16, 462 
100 

16, 787 
100 

Welfare  Administration: 

Children’s  Bureau  

Bureau  of  Family  Services 

136 

201 

Office  of  Aging  - - . . 

17 

17 

Public  Health  Service 1 

2,  607 
192 

2,794 

218 

Office  of  Education  

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

62 

62 

Office  of  General  Counsel 

66 

66 

Surplus  Property  Utilization _ 

83 

83 

Emergency  Preparedness  Functions/Field  Planning .. 

10 

10 

Emergency  Preparedness  Fnnntinns/Bnrfian  of  Family  Services 

10 

10 

Civil  Defense/State  Merit  Systems 

11 

11 

Office  of  Field  Administration 

554 

515 

Total  

21, 374 

21, 954 

As  programs  expand  and  new  ones  are  enacted  into  law,  many  of  the  field 
personnel  who  are  authorized  to  carry  out  those  programs  must  depend  upon 
and  be  serviced  by  our  regional  organization.  Some  of  the  measurable  regional 
workloads  which  materialize  as  a result  of  the  Department’s  growth  are  shown 
below : 


Workload 

Fiscal  year 
1963  actual 

Fiscal  year 
1964  estimate 

Fiscal  year 
1965  estimate 

Personnel  actions.  

Accounting  transactions _ _ __  .. 

Vouchers  audited.  _ _ _ ...  

34. 168 
295, 835 
104, 380 

52,  913 
9,  672,  713 
54,  363 

30. 169 

35. 000 

305.000 

108. 000 

55. 000 
9,  985, 000 

56. 000 

31. 000 

37. 000 

318. 000 

112. 000 

57. 000 
10,  395, 000 

58. 000 

32.000 

Purchase  orders  and  requisitions. ..  

Mail  processed...  ___  ____  _ _ _ _ 

Plates  duplicated.  ...  . 

Travel  documents  processed..  . _ 

Explanation  of  program  increases 


Positions 

Amount 

Regional  office  clerical  positions  (GS-5)  for  processing  workloads 

9 

$43, 600 

The  increase  of  nine  positions  is  requested  to  enable  the  regional  office  person- 
nel, financial,  and  office  services  management  sections  to  process  current  work- 
loads and  to  meet  additional  workloads  which  will  result  as  operating  agencies’ 
staff  and  programs  expand  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Continuing  departmental  growth 
in  size,  scope,  and  complexity  have  resulted  not  only  in  increased  units  of  work 
to  be  processed  but  also  have  affected  the  composition  of  the  workloads  so  that 
more  time  must  be  spent  in  seeing  that  the  work  is  processed  in  an  orderly, 
expedient,  economical,  and  quality  manner.  An  inadequate  workload  to  staff 
relationship  has  resulted  in  the  operating  agencies  not  receiving  the  type  of 
service  which  they  must  depend  upon  and  need  to  effectively  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram responsibilities.  Allowance  of  the  additional  staff  requested  will  aid  in 
relieving  this  staffing  imbalance.  The  bar  chart  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
number  of  positions  serviced  in  relation  to  authorized  regional  office  management 
positions  since  1955.  The  above  table  gives  an  indication  of  workload  increases 
which  can  be  expected. 


RATIO  OF  POSITIONS  SERVICED  FOR  EACH  MANAGEMENT  JOB  AUTHORIZED, 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS  SERVICED  AND  MANAGEMENT  POSITIONS  AUTHORIZED  - 1955- 19G5 
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of  Positions  to  be  Serviced  Management  Positions  Authorize* 
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Activity  2— Division  of  grant-in-aid  audits 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  

199 

$1, 877, 000 
212, 000 

199 

$1, 953, 000 
212, 000 

+$76, 000 

Total  _ _ __ 

199 

2, 089, 000 

199 

2, 165,  000 

+76,000 

INCREASES 

Mandatory : 

1.  Annualization  of  increased  pay  costs 48,  500 

2.  Annualization  of  10  new  positions  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964_  18,  000 

3.  Annualization  of  reclassification  of  approximately  50  percent 

of  auditors-in-charge  of  States 2,  900 

4.  Within-grade  salary  increases 13,  700 


Gross  increases 83, 100 

DECREASES 

One  day’s  pav  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal  year 
1965_^ 1 —7, 100 


Total  net  change  requested — +76,  000 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  principal  function  of  the  Division  of  Grant-in-Aid  Audits  is  to  audit  each 
year  grants-in-aid  made  to  State  agencies  under  43  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  through  the  Public  Health  Service,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Welfare  Administration,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Education ; and  to  review  State  activities  in  the  utilization  of 
Federal  surplus  property  allocated  through  the  Division  of  Surplus  Property. 
By  far,  the  major  portion  of  the  general  fund  expenditures  of  the  Department 
are  for  grants,  most  of  which  are  audited  by  this  Division.  Audits  should 
be  made  in  1965  of  State  expenditures  for  1964  of  approximately  $6.1  billion, 
over  half  of  which  is  from  Federal  funds.  This  does  not  include  the  backlog 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  past  several  years  initially  caused  principally 
by  the  sharp  expansion  of  the  Department’s  various  grant-in-aid  programs. 

An  audit  is  made  to  determine  whether  grants  were  expended  by  the  States, 
territories,  and  some  2,600  local  governmental  units  and  nonprofit  organizations 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
and  standards  covering  the  purposes  for  wThich  these  funds  may  be  used.  [The 
auditors  do  not  review  State  determinations  of  eligibility  of  recipients  for 
public  assistance  or  for  assistance  under  other  programs  having  eligibility 
requirements,  or  the  records  of  local  agencies  of  Federal  and  matching  funds 
in  the  educational  (except  for  school  construction)  and  library  fields.]  It  is 
also  the  function  of  this  Division  to  work  with  the  several  program  bureaus  and 
offices  in  the  development  and  interpretation  of  fiscal  requirements  and  standards 
governing  the  use  of  grant-in-aid  funds. 

WORKLOAD 

The  incoming  current  workload  of  the  Division  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  is  estimated  at  approximately  2,975  and  3,300  audits,  respectively,  including 
hospital,  school,  sewage  treatment  and  health  research  facilities  construction 
audits,  and  surplus  property,  disability  determination,  and  Cuban  refugee  audits. 
Aside  from  the  recurring  audits,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1965  there  will  be  600 
hospital,  200  school,  825  sewage  treatment,  and  250  health  research  facility 
construction  audits.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  audits  of  157 
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Public  Health  research  and  training  grants,  223  National  Institutes  of  Health 
research  and  training  grants,  50  juvenile  delinquency  grants,  and  45  grants  for 
educational  television  facilities. 


STAFF  FUNCTIONS 

The  current  departmental  staff  comprising  17  positions  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  planning  and  direction  of  the  audit  program,  including  the  formulation 
and  maintenance  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards  of  performance. 
They  participate  with  operating  agencies  of  the  Department  in  the  development 
and  interpretation  of  fiscal  policies  and  standards  governing  the  use  of  grant- 
in-aid  funds ; develop  and  issue  audit  manuals ; and  process  audit  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  field  containing  problems  and  proposed  disallowances  of  amounts 
expended  by  the  States.  The  latter  requires  joint  consideration  with  interested 
program  bureaus  and  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  develop  recommended 
decisions  for  submittal  to  the  chiefs  of  the  operating  agencies  for  action. 

The  1964  field  staff  is  comprised  of  155  auditors,  9 regional  auditors,  and  18 
typists  and  secretaries,  a total  of  182  positions.  Organizationally,  there  is  a 
regional  auditor  in  each  of  the  nine  regions  with  an  auditor  in  charge  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  States,  the  majority  of  the  latter  having  one  or  more  assistants. 
The  principal  functions  of  the  field  staff  are  to  audit  Federal  grants-in-aid  made 
to  States  and  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  any  required  matching  funds ; 
and  to  review  State  activities  in  the  utilization  of  donated  Federal  surplus 
property.  In  addition,  the  field  staff  renders  fiscal  consultation  services  to  the 
States  and  regional  staffs  of  the  program  bureaus  and  offices,  and  reviews  for 
comment  and  recommendations  the  fiscal  aspects  of  State  plan  materials. 


BACKLOG 


During  fiscal  year  1962  the  Division  initiated  and  emphasized  a program  to 
attain  on  or  before  June  30,  1965,  a reduction  in  its  backlog  of  audits.  The 
Division  has  adopted  a standard  of  currency  which  accepts  a static  backlog  equal 
to  25  percent  of  its  annually  accruing  workload  of  audits  of  recurring  grants. 
This  is  equivalent  to  24.2  man-years  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

After  deducting  this  acceptable  pending  workload,  incomplete  audits  at  June 
30,  1963,  were  estimated  at  20.3  man-years.  This  represents  a decrease  of  33.5 
man-years  since  June  30,  1961.  The  major  portion  of  the  decrease  represents 
savings  in  time  as  a result  of  reappraisals  of  and  revisions  in  methods  and  pro- 
cedures in  making  the  audits. 

The  projection  of  the  Division’s  experience  in  the  1963  audits  indicates  that 
the  backlog  of  incomplete  audits  will  be  reduced  to  6.1  man-years  by  June  30, 
1964,  and  to  5 man-years  by  June  30,  1965.  This  assumes  that  necessary  addi- 
tional positions  will  be  allowed  for  any  new  Federal  grant  program  or  any  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  existing  legislation. 

Division  of  Geant-in-Aid  Audits 


Total  concurred  in  and  sustained  exceptions  ( amounts  recovered  ~by  U.S. 

Government ) 


Amount 


Fiscal  year  1961 $4,  027,  393 

Fiscal  year  1962 3,538,318 

Fiscal  year  1963 3,  656, 364 


Note. — The  above  amounts  are  applicable  only  to  audit  exceptions  contained  in  reports 
received  in  the  Washington  office  as  of  June  30,  1963,  excluding  unresolved  appealed  audit 
exceptions  in  the  amount  of  $1,819,198. 
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DIVISION  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  AUDITS 
STATUS  OF  AUDIT  BACKIOG 
BY  PROGRAM  ON  MAN-YEAR  BASIS 
FY-iyfll  thru  FY-  1985 

(Exclusive  of  Acceptable  Pending  Workload  June  30  each  year) 


FY  1961 


FY  1962 


FY  1963 


FY  1964 


FY  1965 


53.8 


Public  Assistance 
anti  Child  Welfare 

29.2 

Health  Grants 

lu.9 

Vocational  Kehabil 1 tatlon 

and  Disability  Determinations 

6.6 

Educati on 

6.5 

Other 

-6 
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Activity  3 — Division  of  State  Merit  Systems 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  

24 

$249, 860 
20, 140 

24 

$255, 860 
20, 140 

+$6, 000 

Total . _ 

24 

270, 000 

24 

276, 000 

+6, 000 

INCREASES 

1.  Annualization  of  increased  pay  costs $6, 100 

2.  Within-grade  salary  increases 1,  000 

Gross  increases 7, 100 

DECREASES 

1 day’s  pay  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal  year  1965 1, 100 

Total  net  change  requested 6,  000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Division  serves  the  Department’s  grant-in-aid  programs  ( exclusive  of  edu- 


cation) in  relation  to  their  requirements  on  State  personnel  administration.  It 
reviews  State  personnel  operations  and  current  State  provisions  in  grant-in-aid 
plans  governing  personnel  administration  to  assure  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards required  under  Federal  law  and  regulations.  It  also  assists  the  States 
through  these  reviews  and  through  technical  services,  to  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards and,  by  more  effective  methods,  to  achieve  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in 
administration.  The  grants  for  salaries  of  State  and  local  staffs  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  total  grants  for  administration  in  the  federally  aided  programs. 
The  requirements,  in  24  types  of  grants-in-aid,  apply  to  70  State  merit  systems 
and  over  300  State  agencies  administering  the  grant  programs. 

These  functions,  performed  at  one  time  by  units  in  the  offices  making  the 
grants-in-aid,  are  consolidated  for  purposes  of  economy  and  better  coordination. 
By  interdepartmental  agreement,  the  Division  performs  the  same  functions  for 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  provides 
a working  fund  for  these  services.  The  Division  also  provides  services  on  State 
and  local  personnel  administration  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  civil 
defense  grant  program.  These  arrangements  prevent  duplication  of  Federal 
work,  minimize  costs,  and  avoid  duplication  of  contracts  with  State  agencies. 

The  Division  takes  action  through  its  headquarters  staff,  with  appropriate  co- 
ordination with  the  various  program  units,  on  matters  which  are  not  covered  by 
policy,  are  contrary  to  standards,  or  on  which  the  regional  office  wants  advice 
because  of  their  importance.  This  staff  is  also  responsible  for  planning  and  ap- 
praisal of  regional  operations  and  for  the  issuance  of  guides  to  facilitate  maxi- 
mum decentralization  of  work.  It  prepares  technical  materials  requested  by 
States,  including  practical  objective  tests,  conducts  related  State  cooperative 
projects  and  provides  clearinghouse  and  technical  training  services  as  needed. 

In  the  field  there  is  a representative  in  each  of  the  nine  regional  offices.  Pre- 
viously in  three  of  the  offices  but,  because  of  other  required  expenditures,  now  in 
only  one  there  is  an  assistant  representative  carried  under  this  appropriation. 
Exclusive  of  the  employment  security  and  civil  defense  agencies,  each  regional 
representative  works  with  an  average  of  over  25  State  agencies.  These  include 
the  agencies  administering  the  various  public  assistance,  child  welfare,  child 
health,  public  health  and  mental  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  the  civil  service  and  merit  system  agencies. 

The  provisions  for  personnel  administration  included  in  State  plans  are  sub- 
mitted for  review  by  the  State  agencies  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the 
several  program  units.  The  plans  include  position  classification  and  pay  plans, 
and  State  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  such  matters  as  the  merit  sys- 
tem or  civil  service  organization,  exemptions  from  the  merit  system,  examina- 
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tions,  appointments,  promotions,  separations,  appeals,  and  performance  ratings. 
Even  in  a period  when  there  are  no  changes  in  Federal  program  requirements, 
a large  volume  of  new  and  revised  personnel  provisions  comes  from  the  States  for 
review  and  action.  This  is  due  to  State  personnel  legislation,  State  government 
reorganizations,  State  agency  reorganizations,  and  frequent  revisions  of  State 
position  classification  and  pay  plans  and  of  State  administrative  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  annual  merit  system  budgets. 

The  reviews  of  State  personnel  operations  are  a responsibility  of  the  regional 
representatives  in  accordance  with  general  instructions  prepared  by  the  depart- 
mental staff.  These  reviews  consist  essentially  of  a sample  review  and  analysis 
of  personnel  transactions,  recruitment  efforts  and  results,  examination  activity, 
position  classification  and  pay  plan  maintenance,  separation,  appeals,  and  types 
and  duration  of  appointments  made  without  examination.  The  findings  of  the 
reviews  are  presented  to  the  grant-in-aid  program  bureaus  and  the  State  agencies 
for  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  programs  served  include  the  various  public  health  and  public  assistance 
categories,  the  child  health  and  welfare  programs,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
State  disability  determination,  and  the  civil  defense  and  employment  security 
programs. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field  Administration 


New  'positions  requested,  fiscal  year  1965 


Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Field  administration-  9 olerfrs 

GS-5 

$42, 309 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION 

WITNESSES 

CHESTER  B.  LUND,  DIRECTOR  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 
THEODORE  L.  ROSWELL,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
UTILIZATION 

MORTON  R.  SMALL,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

. 

Permanent  positions 

720 

768 

790 

Other  personnel  compensation 

6 

3 

Total  personnel  compensation 

720 

774 

793 

19  Personnel  benefits 

54 

58 

59 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

59 

71 

71 

22  Transportation  of  things 

1 

2 

2 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

26 

28 

28 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  

5 

4 

5 

25  Other  services 

4 

4 

5 

26  Supplies  and  materials  _ . ..  . 

"I 

7 

8 

31  Equipment 

10 

42  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

1 

Total  costs 

886 

949 

970 

Change  in  selected  resources 

—1 

1 

Total  obligations  

885 

950 

— 

970 
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Personnel  summary 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

103 

101 

101 

Average  number  of  all  employees _ 

96 

96 

95 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

95 

101 

100 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year 

0 

0 

0 

Average  GS  grade 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

Average  GS  salary 

$7,  587 

$8, 157 

$8, 315 

Program  and  financing 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Surplus  property  utilization  (program  costs,  funded) 

Change  in  selected  resources 1 

886 

-1 

949 

1 

970 

Total  obligations 

885 

5 

950 

970 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

890 

950 

970 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  $10,000;  1963,  $9,000; 
1964,  $10,000;  1965,  $10,000. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  who  is  going  to  justify  the  surplus  property 
program  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  I will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  doing  it  for  quite  a while.  You  al- 
ways have  a pretty  good  story.  Please  proceed. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Lund.  This  request  is  for  $970,000  and  101  positions.  It  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $20,000  over  1964  but  no  additional  positions. 

This  program  is  responsible  for  locating,  screening,  and  allocating 
personal  property  and  transferring  real  property  which  is  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  based  on  acquisition  cost,  over  $366  million 
worth  of  personal  property  was  allocated  for  eligible  health,  educa- 
tion, and  civil  defense  purposes  and  approximately  $38  million  worth 
of  real  property  was  transferred.  Collections  from  sales,  abroga- 
tions, and  compliance  activities  were  approximately  $1  million. 

We  are  anticipating  $345  million  worth  of  personal  property  alloca- 
tions in  each  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965.  The  decrease  in  availability 
of  common  use  day-to-day  items  of  personal  property  is  the  primary 
factor  in  the  decrease  in  dollar  value.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing 
availability  of  electronic  and  specialized  equipment  which  creates 
additional  and  different  problems.  In  order  to  overcome  this  chang- 
ing pattern,  we  are  emphasizing  better  screening  of  all  sources  for  all 
States,  and  the  reeducation  of  State  personnel  and  donees  in  the  many 
direct  and  secondary  uses  that  can  be  made  of  this  type  of  property. 

Real  property  transfers  are  estimated  at  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1964  and  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  increase  in  the  estimate 
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for  real  property  transfers  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  tentative  plans  for  closing  certain  military  bases  throughout 
the  country. 

The  increase  of  $20,000  requested  in  this  budget  is  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  increased  pay  costs  for  our  current  staff. 

SAVINGS  DUE  TO  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION  PROGRAM 

When  you  opened  the  hearing  you  asked  what  we  had  done  in  this 
area  to  save  the  Government  money. 

Actually,  since  this  program  became  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment in  1950,  we  have  received  appropriations  from  the  Congress 
of  $6,732,000.  Our  collections  have  exceeded  $10.2  million,  so  there  is 
a difference  of  roughly  $3.5  million  more  in  collections.  We  have 
found  no  way  of  determining  the  actual  savings  effected  through 
the  use  of  this  property  by  the  schools  and  health  institutions  of  this 
country  to  whom  we  have  allocated  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty. Nor  can  we  estimate  the  savings  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  moneys 
that  would  have  otherwise  been  used  for  these  purposes. 

I do  not  know  how  we  could  get  at  such  an  accounting,  but  I know 
it  would  be  tremendous  and  surprising  in  its  extent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  one  of  those  areas  where  an  investment  of 
funds  has  made  money  for  the  Federal  Government.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  in  your  mind,  is  there,  Mr.  Lund  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Not  the  slightest  question. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  question  I have  in  mind  is  what  do  you  call  per- 
sonal property  ? What  are  the  guidelines  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  the  personal  property — it  is  any  item  of  movable 
property  other  than  that  which  is  a part  of  real  estate.  For  example, 
bookcases,  benches,  equipment  of  all  kinds  that  could  be  used  in  a hos- 
pital, such  as,  a bed  and  X-ray  equipment  are  personal  properties. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  other  words,  an  agency  will  buy  something  new 
but  turns  the  equipment  over  as  surplus  which  in  turn  is  sold  or  given 
away  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Lund.  It  varies  from  property  that  is  battered  and  worn,  to 
property  where  only  parts  of  it  are  usable,  to  new  property.  For  ex- 
ample, it  could  be  a motor  with  a couple  hundred  thousand  miles  on 
it,  or  property  that  has  run  the  gamut  and  been  stored  so  long  that 
deterioration  makes  it  unusable  for  its  original  purpose.  This  might 
be  matches  or  certain  types  of  drugs  which  would  have  a secondary 
use  for  teaching,  demonstration,  and  experimental  purposes.  It 
might  include  a machine  which  has  rusted  out  but  still  has  some  usable 
parts.  Occasionally  much  of  the  property  can  be  practically  new. 

Mr.  Lentnski.  Well,  we  try  to  scrap  as  little  as  possible? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 
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USE  OF  OLD  DRUGS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  From  what  you  tell  me,  drugs  have  lost  their  potency 
and  should  be  scrapped  and  not  sold  on  the  market ; is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  They  are  not  sold.  But  on  occasion  the  deterioration  is 
not  so  complete  that  some  percentage  could  not  be  used  for  other  than 
as  a medication  as  I mentioned  before.  The  usable  residual  can  be 
evaluated  based  on  proposed  use  through  donation  rather  than  trying 
to  repackage  usable  portions  for  other  disposal  or  destroying  the 
whole  lot. 

USE  OF  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  place  where  some  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
property  such  as  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  are 
put  to  good  use  has  been  in  the  technical  training  programs  under  the 
manpower  training  and  retraining  program,  thus  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  buying  new  equipment  and  cutting  down  on  the  lead  time 
necessary  if  new  materials  had  to  be  procured  to  get  such  programs 
started. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I was  here  a few  years  ago  in  this  foreign  aid  program 
which  you  are  interested  nq  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I vote  for  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  But  you  vote  for  it  with  tongue  in  cheek  likely,  too, 
am  I right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  programs  are  more  important  than  foreign  aid. 
use  of  surplus  property  in  foreign  aid 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  thing  I am  talking  about  here,  it  was  not  Pakis- 
tan but  Ceylon.  A fellow  came  to  me  and  tried  to  get  Government  sur- 
plus machinery  or  used  machines  such  as  simple  lathes  and  so  forth  to 
get  people  started  over  in  that  country.  I covered  every  agency  in  the 
Government  trying  to  get  hold  of  them  and  I got  nowhere  quick. 

To  me  it  makes  more  sense  because  you  give  a man  something  to  do 
instead  of  money  which  he  spends  or  food  which  he  surely  appreciates 
but  which  he  eats  up,  but  that  does  help  move  our  food  surplus. 

To  me  this  is  a good  way  to  train  these  people  to  do  their  work  of 
making  equipment  and  everything  else.  Of  course,  Mr.  Kelly,  you 
have  also  the  equipment  turned  over  from  the  Defense  Department, 
of  used  equipment,  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Then  you  do  with  it  what  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  distribute  it  to  the  schools  where  they  set  up  voca- 
tional training  programs  and  make  possible  the  training  in  that  field 
where  they  could  not  do  it  on  their  own  because  they  do  not  have 
budgets  of  sufficient  size. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  the  foreign  aspect,  there  is  a certain  per- 
centage of  this  type  equipment  that  is  pulled  out  of  that  available  for 
our  program  for  that  use,  and  this  has  created  some  tremendous  prob- 
lems because  from  some  points  of  view  it  has  not  been  too  practical 
as  the  countries  receiving  it  do  not  have  the  necessary  facilities  to  set 
up  some  of  the  equipment  and  put  it  to  its  intended  use. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  I was  talking  about  simple  lathes  and  these — 
things  of  that  nature,  the  type  when  I was  in  high  school  in  wood- 
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working  and  so  forth,  something  a man  could  really  fall  into.  Of 
course,  the  problem  there  is  the  matter  of  say  electric  rates  where  the 
power  might  be  different,  direct  or  alternating  current. 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  motors  would  have  to  be  reworked.  I under- 
stand that. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Lund.  We  have  distributed  more  than  100,000  machine  tools 
to  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  last  informal  survey  we 
made  throughout  the  country,  over  a year  ago,  indicated  that  there 
was  still  a shortage  and  a need  for  approximately  200,000  machine 
tools. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I appreciate  this,  that  you  have  or  can  give  it  to  the 
schools  that  need  it,  but  what  happens  to  the  schools  that  when  I went 
to  high  school,  had  all  the  equipment  there.  How  come  schools  do 
not  have  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  I think  that  would  be  an  individual  situation.  I 
do  not  think  I can  give  you  a complete  answer  on  that.  One  of  the 
things  is  that  machine  tool  equipment  is  much  more  expensive  now. 
They  have  been  putting  emphasis  on  the  other  phases  of  education 
and  they  just  have  not  felt  they  could  spend  their  limited  funds  on 
this  type  equipment  and  therefore  we  have  many  more  applications  for 
these  items  than  we  can  furnish.  It  is  really  surprising. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  This  is  back  in  the  1930’s  when  I was  in  high  school 
and  we  had  a complete  woodworking  shop,  a belt  sander,  a bandsaw, 
a number  of  disk  sanders,  a ripsaw,  anything  you  wanted  that  a wood- 
shop  should  have. 

Mr.  Lund.  One  of  the  things  that  develops  now  is  that  if  you  have 
a community  that  has  a manufacturing  layout,  for  example,  an  indus- 
trial community,  all  of  these  basic  skills  learned  are  not  lost.  How- 
ever, you  also  have  today  needs  for  such  specialized  training  that, 
unless  you  can  have  training  programs  designed  to  enable  the  individ- 
ual to  meet  those  needs  and  get  him  into  industry,  any  other  type  of 
training  program  will  not  lead  to  immediate  employment.  One  of 
the  interesting  ones  that  has  been  developed  is  in  Minnesota  at  a place 
where  they  have  heavy  industrial  earthmoving  programs.  There  is 
also  one  in  connection  with  Texas  A.  & M.  University  where  they 
bring  these  boys  in  and  the  contractors  even  loan  the  equipment  that 
the  schools  cannot  find  in  our  program  and  they  guarantee  every  boy 
a job. 

I do  not  remember  how  many  have  gone  through  those  courses,  but 
it  has  been  really  remarkable.  They  run  draglines,  heavy  earth- 
moving  equipment  and  tractors  of  all  kinds.  The  contractors  have 
been  so  interested  in  this  that  they  have  given  them,  on  a loan  basis,  as 
much  of  this  very  expensive  equipment  as  they  need  over  and  above 
that  which  we  could  get  for  them. 

This  program  and  education  is  not  a static  one  but  a changing  thing. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I understand  that. 

Of  course,  it  certainly  is  preferable  to  see  that  this  equipment  is 
going  into  the  schools.  Right  up  to  and  after  World  War  II,  as  I 
remember,  we  used  to  burn  almost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  flight  jackets  and  stuff  of  that  nature  instead  of  giving  it 
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away  and  this  is  something  that  occurred  to  our  equipment  back  in 
the  islands  and  so  forth.  A lot  of  the  jeeps  were  dumped  into  the 
ocean.  We  did  that. 

Mr.  Lund.  We  have  picked  up  a great  deal  of  this  material  and 
are  trying  to  use  it  so  as  to  reduce  Government  costs  in  the  Appalachian 
area  to  help  those  needy  people.  We  have  gotten  some  projects  going 
where  some  clothing  is  redone  and  given  to  the  children  so  they  can 
attend  school. 

Mr.  Lesinsky.  Still  you  talk  about  the  Appalachian  area.  I bet 
some  of  these  living  in  the  Appalachian  area  are  a lot  happier  than 
people  living  in  other  areas.  They  have  very  little  and  psychologically 
they  are  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Lund.  They  are  probably  conditioned  to  poverty. 

Mr.  Lesinsky.  I do  not  think  it  is  a thing  that  should  be  so,  but  a 
person  who  has  been  raised  in  poverty  and  knows  nothing  else  and 
this  of  course  is  part  of  the  overall  picture,  will  not  be  hurt  too  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Lund. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lesinsky. 

UPPER  GREAT  LAKES 

Just  on  that  point,  Mr.  Lund,  I notice  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  morning  their  lead  article  is  on  mining  and  lumbering  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  in  Michigan  and  that  general  area.  It  says  that  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  area  rivals  Appalachian  area  and  fights  for 
recovery. 

They  are  awaiting  a Johnson  program.  This  area  in  Michigan. 
And  in  Minnesota  also.  They  are  about  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Appalachian. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  mining  they  have  been 
closed.  Most  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  it  is  quite  an  extensive 
dairy  and  pulp  wood  area  up  there  and  in  other  words  they  have 
changed  to  papermills  and  so  forth  from  mining  and  lumbering. 

In  retrospect  the  population  has  dropped  terrifically. 

There  were  two  Members  of  Congress  before,  whereas  there  is  only 
one  there  at  the  present  time  by  the  last  reapportionment  and  also 
with  these  subranges,  the  top  grade  ores  in  Minnesota  are  closing  out 
and  you  are  getting  it  from  Canada.  Of  course,  with  low-grade  ores 
that  costs  money  to  develop.  We  have  better  iron  ranges  in  Labrador 
which  is  cheaper  to  mine.  You  take  some  of  the  steel  companies 

Mr.  Lund.  Oliver  and  United  States  Steel. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  United  States  Steel  and  I believe  Inland  Steel.  They 
import  ore  from  Canada  and  it  is  cheaper,  too,  and  a better  grade. 
This  is  a problem,  of  course,  why  mines  are  closing  up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  something  I did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  And  also  the  big  steel  companies  own  the  biggest 
part  of  the  mines  and  they  do  use  draglines  and  surface  mining,  but 
the  main  mines  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  underground. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 
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PRIORITIES  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Denton.  In  what  order  do  you  dispose  of  surplus  property 
to  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 

Mr.  Lund.  There  are  two  categories;  one  is  excess.  This  is  when 
it  is  determined  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  owning  Government  agency. 
It  is  then  declared  to  the  GSA  who  circularizes  it  to  all  Government 
agencies.  If  they  do  not  have  a need  or  use  for  it,  it  is  placed  in  the 
second  category  by  being  determined  to  be  surplus  to  Federal  needs. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lund.  At  that  point  we  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  it  for 
distribution  for  either  Health,  Education  or  Civil  Defense  except  that 
there  are  a few  organizations  such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
that  are  ahead  of  us  where  the  property  originated  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Boy  Scouts  come  first. 

Mr.  Lund.  They  come  in  ahead  of  us.  They  can  get  the  property 
before  we  do. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  to  claim  it  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  must  claim  it.  We  generally  screen  it  and  request 
it  for  allocation  to  the  State  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  I asked  you  about  this,  in  the  district  I asked 
you  about,  the  Government  owns  some  land  that  was  sold.  Now, 
before  it  was  sold,  could  you  come  in  and  claim  it  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes  and  no.  The  GSA  has  the  final  say;  we  submit 
our  recommendation  to  them.  Let  us  say  a piece  of  land,  160  acres 
becomes  surplus  and  available  for  health  and  educational  screening. 
We  send  out  notices  of  availability  to  the  schools  in  the  area  notifying 
them  of  this  surplus  land.  If  they  have  an  eligible  educational  need 
and  program  of  use,  they  may  apply  to  us  for  it.  We  then  submit 
our  recommendations  and  request  for  assignment  to  GSA  for  its 
approval.  Generally  we  get  it  and  then  make  the  conveyance. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  there  is  an  industrial  development 
going  on  right  alongside  it.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  General 
Services  Administrator  to  determine  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  for  his  organization  to  sell  that  property  than  it  is  to 
assign  it  to  us  for  our  conveyance  for  educational  purposes. 

volunteer  fire  departments 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  we  doing  on  the  volunteer  fire  departments? 
Are  you  still  opposing  this  ? That  is  kind  of  an  unfair  question  be- 
cause I understand  the  policy  line  you  would  have  to  follow,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  powers  that  be  would  give  in  a little  bit  and  allow  these 
volunteer  fire  companies  to  get  a fair  share  of  the  equipment  that  is 
available. 

Mr.  Lund.  If  I may,  let  me  try  to  answer  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  you  had  to  oppose  the  bill  3 or  4 years  ago, 
you  did  not  do  too  bad  a job.  You  were  trying  to  be  as  kind  as  you 
could  be. 

Mr.  Lund.  We  had  no  objection  to  the  bill  but  we  had  to  consider 
this.  Over  a 6-month  period  we  made  a countrywide  canvass  of  the 
nmnber  of  pieces  of  fire  equipment  that  became  available  as  surplus. 
We  found  five  pieces  that  could  possibly  have  served  their  needs. 
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After  considering-  the  number  of  volunteeer  fire  departments  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  possibility  that  only  10  or  20  pieces  of 
equipment  might  be  available  in  the  course  of  a year,  the  volume  of 
work,  the  cost  and  the  disappointed  people  that  would  have  been 
involved,  I felt  that  we  would  be  doing  them  a disservice  rather  than 
a service  to  make  them  eligible. 

ELIGIBLE  RECIPIENTS  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  there  been  other  bills  introduced  in  the  last  2 or 
3 years  to  allow  groups  to  take  advantage  of  this  surplus  property ; 
do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes.  Last  year  I think  altogether  it  was  roughly  100. 

Mr.  Denton.  I had  one. 

Mr.  Lund.  It  was  either  100  or  105.  There  were  a great  many 
where  municipal  groups  wanted  to  come  in  ahead  of  some  others  and 
buy  in  advance.  This  was  also  before  the  library  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  library  program  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  They  are  now  eligible. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  eligible  now  in  connection  with  the  library 
services. 

BUDGET  FOR  19  65 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  Mr.  Lund,  the  appropriation  for  1964  is 
$950,000  and  the  request  for  1965  is  $970,000,  an  increase  of  $20,000 
which  the  justification  shows  is  enough  to  cover  the  net  mandatory 
cost  increases,  but  the  justifications  are  not  correct  in  this  respect;  are 
they  ? They  do  not  seem  to  add  up. 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  then  our  addition  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  you  will  have  to  reduce  your  average  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Roswell.  We  did  not  add  in  the  within-grade  salary  increases 
that  people  who  are  now  on  the  staff  will  get  during  the  year.  This 
will  have  to  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 

LAPSE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  justifications  there 
is  a requested  increase  of  $42,496  for  filling  a greater  proportion  of 
authorized  positions.  This  is  on  page  5,  here  on  page  51  you  are 
going  the  opposite  direction ; is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  our  average  employment  is  being  reduced. 

ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  asked  for  11  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  they  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Supply  for  the  record  what  these  11  positions  would 
be  for  and  how  much  you  think  the  Federal  Government  would  benefit 
by  that  if  you  had  these  11  positions. 

Mr.  Lund.  All  right,  sir. 
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(The  information  follows:) 

Summarization  of  positions  not  allowed 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Positions 

Changes  by  De- 
partment of  Health, 
Education,  and 
Welfare 

Changes  by  Budget 
Bureau 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

1.  Real  property  program  (2  professional  and  2 clerical  posi- 
tions) . __  --  --  _ - -- 

4 

$30 

58 

2.  Personal  property  program  (4  professional  and  3 clerical 
positions)  _ _ _ _•  • _ _ 

Total 

11 

88 

EXPLANATION  OF  NEED  FOR  ABOVE  POSITIONS 

(1)  Real  property  program  positions). — Tlie  disposition  of  real  property 
adds  to  our  workload  in  two  ways,  more  staff  time  is  required  to  complete  each 
conveyance  and  upon  completion,  the  compliance  and  utilization  workload  in 
the  Division  is  increased.  Present  staff  is  inadequate  to  increase  the  number  of 
dispositions  and  to  remain  current  in  the  increasing  number  of  utilization  and 
compliance  cases.  Adequate  performance  of  one  of  these  functions  will  result 
in  an  inadequate  performance  of  the  other.  During  the  1963  fiscal  year,  we  placed 
increased  emphasis  on  utilization  surveys  and  compliance  cases.  For  this  rea- 
son, although  we  had  estimated  the  properties  of  $50  million  to  be  conveyed, 
actually  only  $38  million  were  conveyed. 

During  fiscal  year  1962,  297  conveyances  required  15.02  professional  man-years. 
In  1963,  198  conveyances  required  15.4  professional  man-years.  This  increase  in 
necessary  staff  time  is  primarily  due  to  the  type  of  real  property  now  becoming 
available  which  is  for  the  most  part  largely  defense  installations  the  size  of 
which  requires  considerably  more  professional  time  because  of  complications  of 
multiple  disposals.  To  do  a satisfactory  job  of  channeling  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  available  surplus  real  properties  into  needed  health  and  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  eliminate  a continuing  backlog  buildup  in  other  activities,  it  was 
estimated  that  two  additional  professional  positions  and  two  clerical  positions 
would  be  required. 

As  a result  of  real  property  activities  in  fiscal  year  1963,  over  $590,000  was 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.  A large  portion  of  these  funds  result  from  settlement 
of  noncompliances  uncovered  during  the  process  of  making  utilization  surveys. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  adequate  staff  as  estimated,  the  cost  of  these 
positions  would  be  more  than  recovered  by  virtue  of  the  additional  income  to  the 
Treasury.  The  added  positions  would  result  in  increased  conveyances  and  more 
efficient  and  complete  utilization  and  compliance  activities,  in  addition  to  render- 
ing greater  service  to  the  country’s  health  and  educational  needs. 

(2)  Personal  property  program  (7  positions) . — In  the  early  1960’s  the  volume 
of  common-use  items  which  had  been  substantial  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  began  to  decrease.  It  also  appeared  that  the  consolidated  pur- 
chasing procedures  being  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  would  further 
diminish  this  type  of  surplus  property.  It  further  appeared  that  the  changing 
nature  of  defense  activities  would  generate  considerable  scientific  and  technical 
type  properties  so  that  the  nature  of  surplus  would  change  substantially.  In 
1962  the  Congress  authorized  three  additional  positions  to  permit  a pilot  program 
designed  to  cope  with  the  radical  change  taking  place  and  the  types  of  surplus 
personal  property  becoming  available.  Three  specialists  were  employed  for 
the  screening  and  utilization  of  scientific  and  electronic  type  property  usable  in 
educational  institutions.  These  positions  were  placed  in  three  of  our  regional 
offices  within  whose  area  the  greatest  amount  of  these  type  properties  were  being 
generated.  Their  purpose  was  to  (a)  evaluate  the  types  of  properties  available, 
( b ) determine  or  develop  ways  and  means  that  they  or  their  components  could  be 
advantageously  used  in  the  fields  of  education,  (c)  train  program  screeners  in 
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the  recognition  of  these  properties  and  their  potential  uses,  and  ( d ) establish 
a means  of  communicating  to  educational  institutions  the  many  uses  that  could 
be  made  of  these  properties.  Based  on  records  maintained  of  properties  screened 
by  these  three  specialists  and  put  into  the  donation  program  (properties  which 
had  been  passed  over  by  our  regular  screeners),  approximately  $15  million  in 
acquisition  costs  of  properties  were  channeled  into  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  These  properties  would  not  otherwise  have  been  made  available.  Our 
fiscal  year  1963  estimate  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  properties  to  be  allocated  was 
$345  million.  Due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  activities  of  these  three  staff 
members,  our  actual  allocation  was  $366  million.  Also,  there  was  a significant 
increase  found  in  the  utilization  of  electronic  and  scientific  types  of  properties. 

To  expand  this  proven  program  to  a nationwide  basis,  four  professional  and 
three  clerical  positions  were  requested  in  our  1964  budget  and  were  disapproved. 
The  same  seven  positions  were  again  requested  in  our  1965  budget  and  were 
again  disapproved.  It  was  quite  evident  that  three  persons  cannot  do  an 
adequate  job  in  this  field  nor  can  all  institutions,  nationwide,  receive  the 
benefits  of  their  activities.  With  proper  staffing  this  program  would  result  in 
a greater  utilization  of  scientific  and  electronic  types  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties that  would  result  not  only  in  the  saving  of  local  tax  funds  but  in  Federal 
tax  funds  which  would  be  expended  in  the  form  of  educational  subsidies,  po- 
tentially usable  to  buy  educational  equipment  which  might  otherwise  be  obtained 
through  the  surplus  property  program. 

WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  workload  trend,  is  it  going  down? 

Mr.  Lund.  The  workload  has  not  gone  down  but  the  requisition 
cost  of  property  donated  and  transferred  has  gone  down  a little.  I 
gave  you  an  estimate  last  year  of  roughly  $50  million  for  surplus 
real  property  and  it  turned  out  to  be  $38  million.  The  estimate  for 
the  next  2 years  is  $40  million  and  $45  million  respectively.  For 
personal  property,  a total  reorganization  of  approach  to  this  was 
needed  for  the  reason  that  the  common  use  items  are  pretty  well  used 
up  and  we  had  to  get  into  areas  of  developing  and  recognizing  uses 
for  the  more  abundantly  available  technical  and  scientific  type  prop- 
erties. It  took  some  time  to  develop  a program  which  would  convert 
the  thinking  of  our  donees  and  get  staff  who  were  qualified  to  work 
on  these  specialized  type  properties. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  COLLECTIONS  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  this  program  started  how  much  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  how  much  have  you  collected  for  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Lund.  $6,732,000  has  been  appropriated. 

Our  collections  were  $10,243,000. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  So  what  is  that  net  gain  to  the  Treausry  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  $3%  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  collections  still  running  more  than  your 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  No.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  May  I ask  one  question  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 
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CATEGORIES  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  percentage  of  the  $345  million  of  your  surplus 
property  goes  to  schools  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Eighty  percent. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  other  20  percent  goes  to  where  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Health,  about  11  percent  and  the  remainder  for  civil 
defense. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  aid  to  schools,  80  percent,  11  percent  for  health, 
and  9 percent  civil  defense.  Regarding  the  firetrucks  it  is  rather — 
well,  my  brother-in-law  is  up  north  and  he  is  in  a small  community — 
it  is  farm  area,  but  he  is  a fire  marshal  and  everything  else  all  put 
together  as  it  is  in  a small  community.  They  bought  a firetruck 
from  a community  in  my  own  district  in  Southgate  and  the  truck  was 
in  pretty  good  shape  but  it  became  too  small  for  their  purpose. 

They  sold  it  to  the  farm  community  for  $1,000  and  bought  a new 
piece  of  equipment,  ideal  for  them.  I think  such  a program  of  ex- 
change from  larger  cities  to  smaller  communities  would  be  very  good 
to  buy  up  this  used  equipment. 

Mr.  Lund.  They  could  get  good  trucks  and  take  the  tanks  and  con- 
vert them  if  they  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  right. 

priorities  for  disbursing  surpluses 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  ask  one  question.  Some  years  ago  I had  a case 
in  my  district  where  a minister  had  a boys’  camp  and  they  had  chil- 
dren go  there  that  were  rather  poor  or  did  not  have  the  same  means 
that  other  people  had  and  they  tried  to  get  surplus  property  from  you 
and  they  could  not  do  it.  I had  a bill  in  to  let  these  boys’  camps  get 
surplus  property.  You  people  opposed  it  very  vigorously  one  year, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  because  we  knew  what  the  needs  of  schools  and 
health  institutions  were  in  the  country,  versus  the  available  property, 
and  we  concluded  that  there  would  not  be  enough  property  to  meet 
these  needs.  This  also  raised  the  question  of  how  to  distribute  it  and 
which  needs  should  be  met  first.  We  felt  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  health  and  education  first. 

We  have  these  problems  even  now  under  the  existing  programs,  but 
you  see,  the  camps  you  refer  to  wanted  common  use  items,  such  as 
sleeping  equipment. 

Mr.  Denton.  Tents  and  dishes,  too  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Tents,  dishes,  and  so  forth,  but  in  each  case  when  we  get 
such  a request  we  try  to  advise  them  to  go  to  a sales  depot  where  they 
can  buy  this  inexpensively.  We  feel  that  in  the  long  run,  until  the 
school  and  health  needs  are  met,  that  is  the  better  policy  to  follow. 

Mr.  Denton.  I remember,  they  said  the  Boy  Scouts  can  get  it,  why 
can’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  right.  Yow  the  armed  services  is  hoping  to  get 
out  of  that  program.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  they  recommended 
legislation  last  year  under  which  that  program  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  and  the  eligible  organizations  at  that  time  would 
be  eligible  to  acquire  surplus  property  through  the  same  channels  as 
those  under  our  present  program. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  they  did  have  school  equipment.  Some  of 
these  camps  do  a wonderful  amount  of  good  and  I think  we  should 
help  them  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Lund.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  never  raised  that 
question,  but  that  is  the  reason  behind  our  thinking. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lund.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lund. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 

Surplus  Property  Utilization 


Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation.  . . . _ _ _ . . _ 

$950, 000 

$970, 000 

Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Surplus  property  utilization  (total  obliga- 
tions) 

101 

$950, 000 

101 

$970, 000 

+$20,000 

Obligations  by  object 


1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

101 

96 

101 

101 

95 

100 

Average  number  of  all  employees . ..  . 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions.  .....  ...  ... 

-1 

-1 

Other  ....  ...  ... 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  ..... 

Positions  other  than  permanent.  .....  . 

$768, 385 

$789, 915 

+$21,  530 

Other  personnel  compensation.  . ..  . . 

Total  personnel  compensation...  ..  .... 

12  Personnel  benefits  . _ . . - ...  ._ 

5,  910 

3,100 

-2, 810 

774, 295 
57, 870 
71,000 
2,  400 
27,  700 
4,  500 
4,  505 
7,730 

793,015 
59, 150 
71,000 
2, 400 
27,  700 
4,  500 
4,  505 
7,  730 

+18,  720 
+1,280 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons .. 

22  Transportation  of  things  ...  .. 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities - ------ 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services  ..  - ----- 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

Total  obligations  by  object . . 

950,000 

970, 000 

+20,000 
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Summary  of  changes 


1964  enacted  appropriation $950,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations 970,  000 

Total  change +20,  000 


INCREASES 


Mandatory : Annualization  of  pay  raise  costs. 


23,  200 


DECREASES 

1 day’s  pay  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal  year 

1965) —3,200 


Total  net  change  requested +20,  000 


Table  on  estimates  and  appropriations 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House  al- 
lowance 

Senate  al- 
lowance 

Appropria- 

tion 

1955 

$450,000 

$400, 000 

$400,000 

$400. 000 

1956 

425,  000 

425,  000 

425. 000 

425. 000 

1957 

475, 000 

450, 000 

450. 000 

450,000 

1958 

502. 000 

502, 000 

502, 000 

<*  502,000 

1959 i 

687. 000 

687. 000 

687. 000 

687,  000 

1960 ___ 

703. 000 

703. 000 

703, 000 

703,  000 

1961 

786, 000 

786, 000 

786,  000 

786.000 

1962 i_| 

862. 000 

862, 000 

862,  000 

862, 000 

1963 

891, 000 

889. 950 

889,950 

889, 950 

1964_  

1965 

950. 000 

970. 000 

950, 000 

950,  000 
j 

950, 000 

a In  addition,  $16,000  transferred  from  “Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance”  for  pay  increase. 


Justification  by  Activity 

Surplus  property  utilization 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

101 

$832, 165 
117, 835 

101 

$852, 165 
117, 835 

+$20,000 

Total  

101 

950,000 

101 

970,000 

+20,000 

INCREASES 


Mandatory  : Annualization  of  increased  pay  costs. 


$23,  200 


DECREASES 

1 day’s  pay  (262  days  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  261  days  in  fiscal  year 


1965) —3,200 

Total  net  change  requested +20,000 


General  Statement 

FUNCTIONS 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
152,  81st  Cong.) , as  amended,  assigned  to  the  Secretary  four  major  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  surplus  property : First,  the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
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of  surplus  personal  property  needed  for  educational  or  public  health  purposes, 
including  research,  and  the  allocation  of  such  property  to  State  agencies  for 
surplus  property  for  distribution  to  educational  and  health  institutions.  The 
law  also  assigns  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  (now  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Office  of  Civil  Defense)  a similar  responsibility  with  respect  to  sur- 
plus personal  property  needed  for  civil  defense  purposes.  This  distribution 
responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ; second,  the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  for  educational  and  public 
health  purposes,  including  research ; third,  administration  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  donations  and  transfers ; fourth,  issuance  of  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  the  program,  and  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 

ACTIVITIES 

Personal  property 

Screening  of  Federal  surplus  personal  property  is  accomplished  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  and  of  the  various  State  agencies  for  surplus  property 
under  general  supervision  of  the  Department.  Personal  property  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  owning  agencies  is  inspected  where  located  and  items  suitable  for  health, 
educational,  or  civil  defense  use  are  listed.  These  lists  of  properties  are  trans- 
mitted to  regional  representatives  located  in  each  regional  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  regional  representative  makes  a determination  with  respect  to  all 
such  property  as  to  whether  it  is  usable  and  needed,  and  then  allocates  the  avail- 
able items  to  States  within  his  region,  and  other  regions.  Allocated  property 
accepted  by  the  States  may  be  taken  to  State  agency  warehouses  for  subsequent 
distribution  to  eligible  donees,  or  may  be  picked  up  or  shipped  directly  to  eligible 
donees,  through  arrangements  made  by  the  State  agencies. 

Workload  accomplishments  and  plans 

A.  Screening , utilization,  and  allocation.-— During  fiscal  year  1963,  personal 
property  having  an  acquisition  cost  of  $366  million  was  allocated.  To  accomplish 
this,  66,156  lists  were  processed  which  is  2,662  more  than  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
From  these  lists,  73,040  State  applications  were  received  and  processed  and 
73,715  allocations  were  made  as  compared  with  72,989  and  73,921,  respectively,  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  lists  processed  is  attributed 
primarily  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  securing  better  and  more  thorough  screen- 
ing of  available  properties. 

We  find  our  lists  are  longer  and  descriptive  nomenclature  more  extensive,  thus 
resulting  in  considerable  workload  increase  at  our  regional  levels.  In  the  past 
3 years,  the  personal  property  program  has  been  changing  from  one  of  having 
available  properties  that  donees  know  how  to  use  and  have  been  using  for  years, 
to  one  where  we  now  have  to  devise,  demonstrate,  and  train  donees  in  the  many 
uses  of  currently  available  properties  to  meet  their  changing  needs. 

In  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  the  currently  authorized  staff  can  allocate  per- 
sonal property  having  an  acquisition  cost  of  approximately  $345  million. 

B.  Compliance  activity. — Single  items  of  surplus  personal  property  having  an 
acquisition  cost  of  $2,500  or  more  are  donated  subject  to  federally  imposed  use 
restrictions.  These  restrictions  are  applicable  for  4 years,  except  for  motor 
vehicles  it  is  2 years  and  on  aircraft  it  is  10  years.  The  Department  has  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  compliance  with  the  restrictions,  except  with  respect  to 
civil  defense  donations  where  the  Department  reports  noncompliance,  but  enforce- 
ment of  compliance  rests  with  DOD.  To  determine  whether  donees  are  comply- 
ing with  restrictions,  inspections  are  made  by  personnel  of  the  Department  and 
the  State  agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  retains  title  to  surplus  personal  property  allocated 
to  a State  agency  and  still  in  the  State  agency’s  custody.  Property  in  a State 
agency  warehouse  which  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  that  State’s  eligible  donees 
is  transferred  to  other  States,  returned  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  When  property  is  donated  by  a State  agency 
and  donee  uses  it  for  ineligible  purposes,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
to  take  corrective  action.  During  fiscal  year  1963,  357  compliance  and  utiliza- 
tion cases  were  handled  and  reported.  We  expect  approximately  this  same 
number  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

From  an  overall  fiscal  standpoint,  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that  in  1963, 
$374,771  resulting  from  operation  of  the  personal  property  program  was  de- 
posited in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
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Real  property 

Real  and  related  personal  property  found  to  be  surplus  to  Federal  needs  is 
made  known  to  our  regional  representatives  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion or  by  the  holding  agency.  Whenever  possible,  physical  inspections  are 
made  to  determine  health  or  educational  potentials  as  well  as  condition  of 
improvements,  utilities,  etc.  Immediately,  notices  of  availability  for  eligible 
health  or  education  uses  are  circularized  within  areas  of  potential  use.  Appli- 
cations are  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  determine  eligibility  of  the  organization 
and  program,  suitability  of  the  facility,  and  to  determine  that  there  is  and  will 
be  a continuing  need  for  the  property.  Certification  of  the  need  and  a recom- 
mendation for  assignment  to  the  Department  for  its  conveyance  is  then  made  to 
GSA  or  the  holding  agency. 

Conveyances  are  made  at  fair  market  value,  subject  to  public  benefit  allow- 
ance discounts.  Quitclaim  deeds  are  executed  in  the  case  of  land  with  or  with- 
out improvements,  and  agreements  of  sale  are  executed  in  the  case  of  improve- 
ments to  be  removed  from  their  present  location  for  use  at  another  location. 
Deeds  contain  conditions  that  require  use  of  the  property  for  20  years,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  for  the  health  or  educational  program  which  was  the  basis  of 
conveyance,  and  prohibit  its  sale  or  encumbrance  in  any  way  during  this  period 
without  prior  consent  under  possible  penalty  or  reverter  of  title  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Off-site  properties  are  sold  subject  to  5-year  use  restrictions.  The  trans- 
feree may  be  granted  a public  benefit  allowance  discount  of  from  40  to  100 
percent  of  the  sale  price,  except  in  the  case  of  off-site  transfers,  where  the 
maximum  is  95  percent.  Annual  credits  against  this  discount  are  earned  for 
use  of  the  property  for  the  health  and/or  educational  program  and  the  trans- 
feree may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  remove  restrictions  on  use  by 
paying  in  cash  the  unearned  balance  of  the  public  benefit  allowance  discount. 

Workload  accomplishments  and  plans 

A.  Transfers. — During  fiscal  year  1963,  197  new  real  property  transfers  were 
made.  The  acquisition  costs  and  fair  market  values  were  $37,906,227  and 
$24,279,479,  respectively.  Since  1962,  many  minor  military  and  defense  installa- 
tions have  been  declared  surplus.  In  addition,  an  increasing  number  of  major 
installations  have  been  and  are  being  phased  out  and  determined  surplus.  We 
understand  many  others  are  planned  for  closure.  In  view  of  the  ever  increasing 
health  and  educational  needs,  we  can  foresee  that  many  of  these  facilities  will 
be  needed  in  whole  or  in  part  for  health  and  educational  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  real  property  with  an  acquisition  cost  of  approximately  $40  million 
will  be  transferred  during  fiscal  year  1964  with  current  authorized  staff.  This 
figure  could  reach  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1965  with  the  same  staff. 

B.  Compliance,  utilization,  and  servicing. — The  law  charges  the  Department 
with  not  only  circularizing,  determining,  evaluating,  recommending,  securing, 
and  conveying  real  property  for  health  or  educational  purposes,  but  also  with 
subsequent  servicing  and  compliance  enforcement  throughout  the  periods  of 
restrictive  use  in  each  case. 

Our  compliance  workload  involves  two  types  of  real  property  conveyances. 
First,  are  parcels  of  land  with  or  without  improvements.  This  type  is  subject 
to  use  restrictions  for  20  years.  Since  this  program  began  in  1948,  workloads 
resulting  from  on-site  conveyances  will  continue  to  increase  until  1968,  at  which 
time  it  should  begin  to  level  of  since  the  20-year  restrictive  use  periods  of  the 
early  cases  will  begin  to  expire.  Second,  are  those  which  involve  buildings  and 
other  facilities  conveyed  for  removal  and  relocation  for  use  at  another  site.  The 
period  of  restrictive  use  imposed  upon  ths  type  of  conveyance  is  5 years. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1963,  our  on-site  workload  increased  a net  of 
94  cases,  from  666  to  760.  The  off-site  case  workload  is  1,210.  These  type  cases 
are  decreasing  slightly  due  primarily  to  property  not  being  as  plentiful  as  here- 
tofore, and  many  off-site  buildings  are  now  being  handled  as  personal  property. 

Our  compliance  responsibilities  require  physical  surveys  by  our  regional  staff 
to  determine  and  accomplish  servicing  needs  and  compliance  enforcement  actions. 
These  actions  range  from  granting  consent  to  the  interim  leasing  of  a portion 
of  a piece  of  property  transferred  to  complete  revestment  of  title  in  the  United 
States.  In  between  are  such  actions  as  granting  easements,  authorizing  re- 
moval of  buildings  no  longer  needed,  review,  evaluation,  and  approval  of  revised 
programs,  consent  to  partial  or  complete  abrogation  of  restrictive  deed  conditions 
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upon  payment  of  the  unearned  portion  of  the  public  benefit  allowance  granted 
at  the  time  of  conveyance,  consent  to  partial  sales  with  net  proceeds  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  other  matters  inherent  in  real  estate  transactions.  At  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  57  pending  compliance  cases  of  which  29 
involved  off-site  cases.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1962,  there  were  196  pending 
cases. 

In  1961,  to  relieve  the  workload,  our  policy  was  revised  to  require  physical 
utilization  surveys  of  on-site  cases  at  least  once  every  3 years  instead  of  every 
year.  In  fiscal  year  1963,  56  percent  of  the  666  active  on-site  cases  were 
planned  for  survey  and  83  percent  of  these  were  accomplished.  Hence,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  policy  change  enabled,  theoretically,  a 66  percent  overall  relief 
in  this  phase  of  our  field  staff  workload,  we  were  still  unable  to  accomplish  all 
the  surveys  needed,  despite  the  fact  that  in  1983,  extra  efforts  were  made  to 
catch  up  on  lagging  surveys  and  open  compliance  cases  which  had  accumulated 
over  the  past  2 years.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this ; first,  many  large 
and  valuable  parcels  of  real  property  are  becoming  available,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  fair  value  of  properties  conveyed  in  1963  equaled  64  percent  of 
acquisition  cost.  Over  the  years,  the  average  has  been  48  percent.  These  par- 
cels of  property  require  more  staff  time  and  effort  to  be  certain  that  all  known 
health  and  educational  needs  are  canvassed,  and  that  proposed  programs  jus- 
tify the  need  for  property  requested.  Second,  several  of  our  regional  offices  are 
not  staffed  wuth  sufficient  professional  and  clerical  personnel  to  carry  out  their 
full  program. 

It  is  significant  from  a fiscal  standpoint  that  $431,015  resulting  from  con- 
veyances of  properties  and  $164,487  resulting  from  other  real  property  activities 
was  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Standards  and  reviews 

Public  Law  61,  84th  Congress,  requires  that  minimum  standards  of  operations 
of  State  agencies  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  that  no  surplus  personal 
property  be  transferred  to  a State  agency  until  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  it  has  conformed  to  such  minimum  standards.  Regulations  prescribing 
minimum  standards  were  issued  in  December  1955,  with  revisions  made  from 
time  to  time. 

Standards  and  guides  are  developed  for  the  preparation  of  State  agency  plans 
of  operations  and  are  also  developed  for  establishing  adequate  accounting  and 
inventory  systems  for  State  agencies. 

The  regulations  require  that  plans  of  operations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  approval.  They  are  reviewed 
for  appropriateness  and  conformance  to  the  law  and  regulations.  The  review 
of  a plan  includes  a determination  as  to  whether  ( a ) the  State  agency  has  State 
legal  authority  to  carry  out  the  program,  (6)  the  procedures  and  methods  of 
operation  are  adequate,  and  (c)  the  forms  used  by  the  State  agency  contain 
necessary  certifications  and  agreements  and  are  otherwise  satisfactory. 

To  determine  whether  State  agencies  are  conforming  to  their  approved  plans 
of  operation,  administrative  reviews  are  scheduled  every  other  year  during  which 
an  audit  is  not  being  made.  A standard  checklist  and  report  form  is  used  in 
making  these  reviews,  and  for  the  gathering  of  certain  operating  data  used  for 
comparing  operations  of  State  agencies.  Corrective  actions  are  accomplished  by 
correspondence  and/or  field  visits. 

The  audit  reports  have  shown  that  the  administrative  reviews  must  be  much 
more  comprehensive  than  in  the  past  in  order  to  disclose  and  permit  early  cor- 
rection of  violations  of  regulations  and  other  unauthorized  practices.  They  have 
also  disclosed  the  necessity  for  working  closely  with  many  State  agencies  on 
the  installation  of  adequate  accounting  and  inventory  control  systems.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  53  State  agencies  are  estimated  to  be  audited  in 
alternate  years. 
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' Workload  accomplishments  and  plans 

Operating  procedures  and  costs  of  all  State  agencies  are  reviewed.  Wherever 
it  is  found  that  costs  can  be  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, changes  in  operating  procedures  are  recommended  to  the  State  agencies. 

The  liaison  with  the  Grant-in- Aid  Audit  Division  and  the  followup  on  audits 
for  corrective  action  is  an  activity  which  has  and  will  continue  to  result  in  con- 
siderable workload. 

During  fiscal  year  1963  considerable  work  was  done  toward  revising  our  regu- 
lations prescribing  minimum  standards  of  operations  for  State  agencies.  How- 
ever, due  to  staff  limitations  and  other  major  problems  which  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  total  program,  action  which  would  have  led  to  the  revision  of  exist- 
ing regulations  were  deferred.  It  is  planned  to  vigorously  pursue  this  during 
fiscal  year  1964  as  our  reviews  of  State  agency  operations  have  disclosed  an  in- 
creasing need  for  rewriting  and  updating  State  plans  of  operations.  Plans  of 
operations  for  all  State  agencies  will  be  revised  at  such  time  as  the  regulations 
are  revised.  This  will  start  in  1964,  but  the  greater  part  will  be  done  in  1965. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  we  plan  to  develop  a procedure  for  recurring  administrative 
appraisal  of  our  regional  offices’  operations.  It  has  become  increasingly  impera- 
tive that  the  operating  procedures  in  our  field  offices  be  closely  coordinated  on 
a uniform  basis.  This  need  became  abundantly  clear  during  fiscal  year  1963 
when  the  Division  was  forced  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  doing  its  job  with  less 
manpower  and  at  less  costs.  Procedures  for  these  reviews  are  being  developed 
and  several  regional  offices  will  be  reviewed  in  1964.  By  the  end  of  1965  it  is 
planned  to  have  these  reviews  as  a permanent  part  of  our  operations.  This  will 
add  considerably  to  our  Standards  and  Reviews  workload,  as  that  branch  will 
be  responsible  for  planning,  conducting,  and  reporting  on  each  review. 

Cash  collection 

In  the  operation  of  this  program,  funds  are  collected  from  sales,  transfers, 
abrogations  of  restrictions,  various  compliance  actions,  and  reimbursement  of 
out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  conveyances  and  interim 
rentals  of  properties  conveyed.  As  a result  of  these  total  program  activities, 
$970,273  was  collected  in  fiscal  year  1963.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  collections 
of  $1  million  can  reasonably  be  expected.  In  1965  it  is  our  judgment  that  be- 
tween $550,000  and  $1  million  can  be  expected  as  approximately  this  much  or  more 
has  been  collected  each  year  since  1953.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the 
period  1950  through  1963  $10,243,273  has  been  collected  in  the  operation  of  this 
program.  The  total  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram during  the  same  period  was  $6,732,250  or  65.7  percent  of  the  cumulative 
total  amount  collected. 
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SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AI,1X)C ATIONS 
PY  W5R  - PY  1905 

(In  Millions  of  Dollars  at  Acquisition  Cost) 
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SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION 
REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFERS 
FY  1053  - FY  1065 

(In  Millions  of  Dollars  at  Acquisition  Cost) 
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Personal  -property  made  available  to  and  received  by  State  agencies  for  surplus 
property  for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil 
defense  organizations , and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional institutions  ( acquisition  cost),  fiscal  year  1963 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana | 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


States 


Personal 
property 
allocated  to 
State  agency 


(1) 


$366, 129, 509 


8, 044, 412 
596, 979 
4, 333, 189 
3, 052,  461 
43, 227, 425 
4,  306,  710 
4,025,113 
923, 608 

14,  530, 989 
23, 489. 318 

1,  754,  706 
2, 452, 662 
13, 149,  876 
5, 101,  566 
1, 445,  685 
4, 224,  965 
6. 285,  631 
3, 409, 320 
2, 358,  670 

6,  933,  523 

15,  602,  698 
11, 949,  981 

4,  796,  774 

7,  924, 027 

3,  845, 367 
976, 256 

1,  952, 600 
1,201.046 
1,960.  495 

5,  631,978 
1,  798. 464 

21,  760,  530 

7,  405.  988 
885, 280 

10,  938,  026 
10,  008  369 

5,  557,  678 
21,  971,  631 

1, 289,  670 

6,  907,  590 
1,  805, 007 
7, 168, 957 

15,  635,  245 

4,  291,  554 

1,  539,  423 
8, 474,  677 

12, 892,  786 
3, 249, 922 

8,  598,382 
850, 102 

2,  091, 085 
1,  512,  497 

8.  616 


Personal 
property 
received  by 
State  agency 
for  distribu- 
tion within 
State 
(2) 


$288,  752, 108 


8, 189, 056 
436,  221 

2,  552, 113 
2,272, 911 

34, 107,  465 
3, 399,  715 
3,329, 368 
824, 937 

13,  667, 681 
18. 138, 103 

947,  781 
1, 588, 174 
10, 649, 112 

3,  782,  467 
1.245,  796 
3,  437, 236 

3,  671, 142 
3,328, 017 
2, 007, 272 
5, 309,  542 

11,  910, 234 
7, 087, 259 
4, 061, 331 
5, 073,  566 

2,  957. 491 
810,  446 

1, 629,  733 
843,  Oil 
1,236,074 
4, 453,  901 
1,  241,  742 
14. 676,  781 
5, 267,  513 
784. 800 
11, 125,  451 
8,  097,  403 

4.  387,  601 
18, 315. 349 

882,  088 
5, 163, 058 

1,  456,  639 
6, 106,  623 

14,  516,  888 

3,  718,  292 
1, 110, 034 

6,  996,  040 
7, 917,  732 

2,  581, 185 

7,  213, 095 
799,  945 

1,  761,  593 
1, 680,  052 
5,049 


Real  property 
disposed  of 
to  institutions 
in  State 


(3) 


$37, 906, 227 


4,007 
116, 609 
17, 221 
814, 695 
94,  555 
219, 849 


70, 139 
1, 038, 054 
360, 114 
394,  722 
107, 130 
8, 005, 042 


416, 725 
69,  546 
238, 260 
634,  557 
29, 424 
1.250,465 
442, 115 
89,  727 


6,  211,  737 
233,  526 
12, 000 
1,020 


630, 272 
9,  482,  478 


182, 244 
1,  474,  480 
326, 421 


60,  660 
1, 100 


144, 308 
1,  206,  600 
1, 019  337 
1, 526, 367 


37, 045 
857,  740 


47,  522 
28,  562 


9, 852 


Total 

property 

transferred 

((2)+(3)) 


(4) 


$326, 658,  335 


8, 193, 063 
552,  830 

2,  569,  334 
3, 087,  606 

34, 202, 020 

3,  619,  564 
3, 329, 368 

895, 076 

14,  705,  735 
18, 498,  217 

1, 342, 503 
1,  695, 304 
18, 654,154 
3,  782, 467 
1,  662,  521 
3,  506,  782 

3,  909,  402 
3, 962,  574 
2, 036, 696 

6,  560, 007 
12, 352, 349 

7,176,986 
4, 061,  331 
11,285,  303 
3,191,017 
822,  446 
1, 630,  753 
843,  Oil 
1, 236, 074 

4,  453,  901 
] , 872. 014 

24, 159, 259 

5,  267.  513 
967. 044 

12,  599.  931 
8,  423  824 
4 387,  601 
18, 376,  009 
883, 188 
5, 163, 058 

1,  600  947 
7,313  223 

15,  536,  225 
5,  244,  659 
1, 110,  034 
7, 033, 085 
8,  775,  472 

2,  581, 185 

7,  260,  617 
828,  507 

1,  761,  593 
1, 689, 904 
5, 049 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

WITNESSES 

ALANSON  W.  WILLCOX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
MRS.  MARY  MOULTON,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFEICER 
JOSEPH  L.  PREISSIG,  BUDGET  EXAMINER,  OFEICE  OE  THE  SECRE- 
TARY 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Object  classification 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  _ _ 

1,352 

1,629 

1, 956 

Other  personnel  compensation.  . _ __ 

5 

12 

8 

Total  personnel  compensation 

1, 357 

1,  641 

1,  964 

12  Personnel  benefits 

97 

122 

146 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

17 

22 

41 

23  Rents,  communications,  and  utilities _ _ 

12 

12 

13 

24  Printing  and  reproduction.  . 

2 

4 

4 

25  Other  services ...  ... 

6 

11 

16 

2fi  Supplies  and  materials  _ . 

12 

12 

15 

31  Equipment _ 

23 

53 

36 

Total  costs 

1,  526 

1.877 

2,235 

Change  in  selected  resources ... 

5 

—7 

Total  obligations 

1,531 

1,870 

2,235 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

193 

206 

222 

Full-time  equivalent  nf  other  positions 

1 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

172 

189 

215 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year 

163 

201 

220 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year  __  . ... 

8 

0 

0 

Average  GS  grade __ 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

Average  GS  salary 

$8.  531 

$8,967 

$9, 142 

Program  and  financing 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimat  e 

1965 

estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services  

333 

391 

415 

2.  Departmental  program  activities: 

(a)  Public  health.  

119 

162 

267 

(b)  Food  and  drug 

191 

270 

313 

(c)  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance.. 

193 

295 

326 

(d)  Welfare  and  education. 

136 

178 

268 

3.  Regional  and  field 

554 

581 

646 

Total  program  costs,  funded  

1,526 

1,877 

2, 235 

Change  in  selected  resources  i 

5 

-7 

Total  obligations 

1,531 

1, 870 

2, 235 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbusements  from  non-Federal  sources 

(annual  appropriation  act): 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

-710 

-871 

-878 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  revolving  fund  for 

certification  and  other  services 

-29 

-29 

-29 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . 

41 

New  obligational  authority.  

832 

970 

1,328 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows : Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962, 
$6,000  ; 1963,  $11,000 ; 1964,  $4,000  ; 1965,  $4,000. 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a statement,  Mr.  Willcox  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  is  responsible  for  the  legal  work  of  the  Department.  The 
work  of  the  Office  includes  (1)  legal  advice  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  Food  and  Drugs,  Social  Security,  Welfare,  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  and  their  staffs;  (2)  legislation  (reports  to  Congress 
and  legislative  drafting) ; and  (3)  litigation  activities  arising  from 
departmental  programs. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  19  6 5 

The  1965  budget  estimate  requests  a total  of  $2,235,000  which  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  $286,000  over  1964.  The  1965  estimate  does  not 
include,  an  increase  in  authorized  positions.  The  requested  increase 
primarily  covers  the  costs  of  the  general  pay  increase,  of  annualization 
of  positions  previously  authorized,  of  within-grade  salary  costs,  and 
of  filling  a greater  proportion  of  positions  now  authorized. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has 
not  budgeted  for  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  mandatory  personnel 
service  costs  such  as  within-grade  salary  advances  and  promotion  of 
trainees. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  funds  allowed  have  not  permitted  us 
to  fill  a normal  proportion  of  the  authorized  positions. 

At  the  present  time  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  absorption  of 
these  increased  costs,  without  abnormal  turnover  of  personnel,  is 
that  the  lapse  rate  is  now  13.1  percent.  Allowance  of  the  requests 
for  costs  of  within-grade  salary  advances  for  present  staff  for  fiscal 
year  1965  and  for  the  requested  sum  to  be  applied  toward  filling 
a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions  will  enable  the  office  to 
fill  approximately  10  more  positions  which  are  now  authorized  but 
for  which  funds  are  not  available,  and  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
present  13.1 -percent  lapse  rate  to  4.9  percent. 

The  increased  availability  of  man-years  will  be  allocated  to  fill  au- 
thorized positions  throughout  the  Office  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
needs  for  legal  services  caused  by  the  continuing  expansion  and  growth 
of  departmental  programs. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  filling  these  positions,  particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  food  and  drug  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  work,  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  litiga- 
tion workloads  which  the  office  has  in  those  program  areas. 

Thus,  the  stepped-up  FDA  enforcement  and  regulatory  activity 
generates  a steadily  increasing  volume  of  legal  work  which  must  be 
performed  promptly. 

With  449  new  OASDI  cases  brought  in  calendar  year  1961,  686  in 
1962,  and  931  in  1963,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  further  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Willcox.  Who  is  Mr.  Harold  Horo- 
witz? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Associate  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  is  he  ? 
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Mr.  Willcox.  He  is  not  able  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  him  we  missed  him. 

Did  you  read  the  testimony  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes,  I read  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  quite  interesting. 

The  amount  available  for  1961  is  $1,949,000  and  the  request  for  1965 
is  $2,235,000,  an  increase  of  $286,000  but  no  new  positions. 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  is  right,  sir. 

LAPSE  ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  this  is  something  I could  not  quite  understand 
when  I read  the  justification.  Your  largest  increase  aside  from  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  mandatory  cost  increases,  is  $99,506  for 
filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions.  Again  this  is 
just  the  opposite  of  what  is  being  done  under  surplus  property  utiliza- 
tion. They  are  budgeting  an  increase  in  lapse  and  you  are  asking  for 
funds  to  decrease  lapse.  Why  is  that?  You’re  budgeting  for  a 
lapse  of  3 percent  and  they  are  budgeting  for  6 percent.  It  just  does 
not  seem  to  add  up. 

Mr.  Willcox.  We  are  budgeting  for  about  5 percent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  budget  schedules  show  222  permanent  positions 
and  215  average  employment.  That  is  a lapse  of  7 positions  or  about 
3 percent  as  we  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  is  3 percent  in  man-years,  4.9  percent  in 
money.  It  must  be  the  positions  that  are  vacant  are  at  a higher  aver- 
age salary  than  the  others,  but  even  with  that  discrepancy  we  are  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  that  surplus  property  attained  last  year.  The 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  had  a considerably  greater  number 
of  jobs  authorized  than  they  have  been  able  to  fill,  as  he  brought  out 
in  his  opening  statement.  There  has  been,  over  the  years,  this  tend- 
ency not  to  budget  for  grade  increases,  for  within-grade  salaries,  and 
for  other  mandatory  costs  and  it  has  gradually  depleted  the  ability 
to  fill  authorized  positions. 

SALARIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Willcox,  I have  often  wondered  how  you  can 
get  employees  to  fill  these  positions  at  the  salaries  you  can  offer  them. 
I think  in  other  years  you  said  you  have  been  able  to  get  them  coming 
out  of  law  school  but  I really  do  not  see  how  you  can  attract  them. 

Mr.  Willcox.  No;  I do  not  think  we  are  in  a very  good  position 
to  compete  salarywise,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  blaming  you,  but  that  is  just  a statement 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Willcox.  This  is  true  in  some  of  the  larger  places  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  It  is  very  difficult  to  recruit  young- 
sters, and  the  timing  is  difficult  also.  Most  of  your  third  year  law 
students  get  signed  up  in  the  Christmas  season  by  law  firms  before  we 
even  know  what  the  Government  agencies  can  offer.  The  law  firms 
recruit  them,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us,  in  an  office  as  small  as  ours. 
We  have  been  able  to  recruit  at  a pretty  good  level — we  have  made  a 
few  mistakes,  I will  admit — but  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  good  youngsters. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  they  start  at,  $5,000  or  $6,000  a year? 
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Mr.  Willcox.  We  are  starting  them  now  at  a GS-9  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  On  the  new  schedule,  it  is  $7,030  per  annum. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  used  to  be  $5,000  or  $6,000,  3 or  4 years  ago. 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes,  sir;  we  found  most  of  the  Government  agencies, 
I think  the  majority  of  them,  were  starting  new  lawyers,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  at  GS-9,  and  we  have  to  follow. 

LAWYERS  IX  ADMIXISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 


Mr.  Dextox.  When  the  Bureau  of  Biologies  Standards  was  before 
us  they  said  on  their  list  of  employees  they  had  a lawyer.  They 
said  he  was  not  classified  as  a lawyer  but  they  needed  a lawyer  to 
deal  with  you  people.  Does  that  happen  around  the  agency  very 
often  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it,  I think,  Mr.  Denton. 
There  are  people  who  are  lawyers  on  the  administrative  staff  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  Department  and  I do  not  question  that  they 
use  their  legal  experience  along  with  other  qualifications  in  their 
work.  There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  in  much  of  our  administrative 
work  in  the  Department  between  policy  questions  or  administrative 
questions  and  what  are  legal  questions.  We  attempt  to  deal  as  best 
we  can  with  all  that  emerge  as  real  legal  questions,  but  that  is  not 
to  deny  that  the  Division  of  Biological  Standards  or  other  parts  of  the 
Department  have  and  make  some  use  of  legal  training  within  their 
own  staffs. 


BREAKDOWX  OF  PROFESSIOXAL  AXD  CLERICAL  PERSOXXEL 

Mr.  Dextox.  Now,  you  have  shown  222  positions.  Of  course, 
there  are  as  you  pointed  out,  some  lapses,  some  vacancies.  How  many 
of  those  are  lawyers  and  how  many  clerical  positions  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  You  mean  of  the  222  positions  ?' 

Mr.  Kelly.  I have  the  figure  here;  136  of  these  are  professional 
positions  and  86  are  clerical. 

Mr.  Dextox.  136  and  86  clerical. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dextox.  And  you  have  65  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  the  65  in  the  field,  37  are  professional  and  28  are 
clerical. 

Mr.  Dextox.  How  many  lawyers  do  you  have  in  your  office  here  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Ninty-nine. 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  would  include  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Dextox.  And  you  have  them  divided  up  into  legal  services, 
public  health,  Pure  Food  and  Drug,  OASI,  Welfare,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes. 

WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Dextox.  How  many  items  are  referred  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Willcox.  I do  not  think  I could  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Denton. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Do  you  have  a record  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Willcox.  They  come  in  such  different  forms.  A lot  of  work 
is  done  in  the  office  by  telephone.  A lot  is  clearance  of  a draft  or  a 
final  document,  and  a certain  proportion  is  a request  for  formaHegal 
memos.  But  I should  say  the  telephone  and  informal  work  outweighed 
the  formal  memo  writing  by  a good  deal. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  do  not  keep  any  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yot  of  the  number  of  telephone  calls;  no. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  the  timelag  between  the  receipt  of  matters 
referred  to  you  and  the  time  they  are  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  There  again  it  will  vary  a great  deal,  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Willcox.  A great  deal  of  work  as  I say  is  done  by  telephone 
and  usually  the  advice  is  given  right  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  lam  trying  to  get  is  how  current  are  you? 

Mr.  Willcox.  We  have  some  backlogs  in  contract  work.  We  al- 
ways have  some  backlog  of  correspondence.  There  are  a lot  of  ques- 
tions now  for  instance  pending  as  a result  of  the  new  legislation  en- 
acted last  autumn.  We  are  working  on  drafts  of  regulations.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  that  is  current.  We  are  constantly  working  with 
the  administrative  people  in  shaping  the  regulations. 

I am  not  trying  to  avoid  the  question.  I am  trying  to  think  of 
someway  to  make  a meaningful  answer  to  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  up  to  date  or  is  there  quite  a timelag? 

Mr.  Willcox.  On  the  whole,  pretty  well  up  to  date. 

LEGISLATIVE  REPORTING 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  legislative  reporting,  that  is  another  area  that  we 
have  considerable  backlog. 

Mr.  Denton.  Legislative  what  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Reports  requested  by  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Denton.  Suppose  I introduce  a bill  and  they  bring  it  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  an  opinion  on 
something  about  pure  food  and  drugs.  Why  would  you  have  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Well,  we  handle — what  would  happen,  Mr.  Denton — 
that  request  would  come  to  our  office,  and  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It  would  come  back  for  a legal  clear- 
ance to  be  sure  that  the  comment  on  the  bill  is  legally  sufficient. 

We  would  not  do  the  substantive  work  to  a very  large  extent  on 
that. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  introduced  a bill  for  a number  of  years  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  “bennies,”  the  pills  to  keep  you  awake.  It  came 
to  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  but  I have  never  been  able 
to  get  much  of  a report  from  your  agency. 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  is  part  of  our  backlog  I am  afraid.  The  back- 
log on  reports  is  partly  in  our  office,  but  partly  it  is  scattered  through- 
out the  Department  too.  We  send  these  out  for  preparation  of  pro- 
posed reports  by  the  operating  units  concerned  who  know  the  policy 
problems. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  always  wondered  how  you  operate  a big  office. 
I am  just  a country  lawyer  myself,  with  one  or  two  in  the  office.  I 
wondered  how  you  assigned  the  work  and  took  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Willcox.  We  have  pretty  well  established  channels  for  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  somebody  on  public  health? 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  somebody  on  food  and  drug  and  somebody  on 
OASI,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  I was  in  the  Army  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Office  we  had  a fairly  large  office  and  we  found  that  some 
men  could  get  rid  of  work  and  some  just  could  not  do  it.  You  keep 
any  check  on  who  disposes  of  work  and  who  does  not? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  each  division  head  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  flow  of  work  in  his  own  division  up  to  par  and  they 
have  various  methods  of  keeping  track  of  things. 

As  I say,  much  of  it  is  handled  on  an  informal  basis,  that  does  not 
really  involve  this  problem.  Certain  people  for  instance  are  assigned 
to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  and  when  they  have  a 
problem  it  will  be  handled  on  the  telephone,  or  our  lawyer  will  go 
down  for  a conference  and  talk  about  it  and  that  is  all  over  with.  If 
they  want  a formal  opinion,  which  happens  occasionally,  they  will 
send  it  in  and  then  we  do  keep  track  of  it  and  be  sure  it  does  not  get 
delayed. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  you  have  cases  before  a referee  to  determine 
total  disability  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  do  you  represent  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  No,  there  is  no  representation  by  counsel  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  they  go  to  court  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  When  they  go  to  court,  the  Government  is  of  course 
represented. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  try  the  case  or  help  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  We  help  prepare  it.  The  U.S.  attorney  tries  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  pure  food  and  drug  cases  or  any  matter  like  that, 
that  goes  to  court,  your  function  is  to  prepare  the  case  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  tries  it  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  That  is  right.  We  may  often  be  in  court  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  occasionally— more  often  in  food  and 
drug  than  other  areas — the  Department  of  J ustice  will  ask  one  of  our 
attorneys  to  argue  the  case. 

Mr.  Denton.  Active  participation  in  the  trial  or  more  like  a solicitor 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  rather  than  being  the  barrister? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Usually  the  latter,  but  occasionally  they  ask  us  to 
try  the  case  or  argue  an  appeal  and  this  happens  quite  a bit  in  food 
and  drug. 

RECRUITING 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  ask  you  about  recruiting  lawyers.  You  go 
right  to  the  law  schools  and  try  to  recruit  them  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  We  have  done  some  of  that,  yes.  We  also  write  to 
the  law  schools  and  ask  them  to  put  notices  on  their  bulletin  boards, 
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or  write  to  a professor  we  know  of  and  ask  if  lie  knows  of  any  that  are 
interested,  and  we  would  talk  to  them.  We  do  not  do  a great  deal  of 
going  to  the  schools  because  the  size  of  our  office  does  not  warrant  it. 
We  tried  that  to  some  extent  a year  and  a half  ago  and  did  not  pro- 
duce much  result. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  start  out  at  $7,000  a year.  Is  that  what  lawyers 
make  generally  just  out  of  law  school  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  For  the  top  level  students  I think  it  is  not  quite 
commensurate  with  what  they  can  make  in  larger  cities.  Those  who 
want  to  go  into  a big  law  office  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles,  I think  if  they  are  high-grade  students  they  can 
usually  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I want  to  see,  Mr.  Willcox,  if  you  are  short  of  man- 
power in  your  agency. 

Mr.  Willcox.  I think  we  could  use  a few  more  as  this  budget  would 
let  us  get  a few  more. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Does  it  help  you  out  some  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes,  a little. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I have  found  this  is  not  general  but  found  that  young 
attorneys  coming  out  of  law  school  want  to  get  some  experience  and 
there  are  requests  lots  of  times  for  a law  student  because  oftentimes 
there  are  law  students  coming  out  of  school,  they  will  set  up  a shingle, 
and  there  is  no  one  there  to  help  them  out  so  naturally  they  get  ahead 
very  slowly.  Would  it  be  fair  to  refer  to  you  some  of  those  just  in 
case  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes;  we  are  always  glad  to  get  referrals.  We  do  not 
have  a very  large  recruitment  possibility  but  we  are  always  glad  to 
talk  to  them. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  To  get  referrals,  from  any  law  school,  or  one  who 
is  about  to  begin  his  practice  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Willcox.  No,  I think  that  covers  it. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  committee  follows:) 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

1965 

Appropriation _ _ _ 

$975, 000 

-5, 000 
871, 000 

29.000 

79. 000 

1, 949, 000 

$1, 328, 000 

Transfer  to  “Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services 
Administration'’ __  __ 

Transfer  from  “Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund” _ _ 

Transfer  from  “Food  and  Drug  Administration,  revolving  fund  for  certifica- 
tion and  other  services”.  _ . 

878,000 

29,000 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 

Total 

2,235,000 
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Obligations  by  activity 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)"or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

1.  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services. . 

2.  Departmental  program  services: 

(a)  Public  health  

33 

26 

35 

37 

26 

65 

$398, 005 

196, 994 
269, 520 
295, 164 
208, 077 
581, 240 

33 

26 

35 

37 

26 

65 

$414,934 

267, 118 
313, 193 
325, 476 
268, 004 
646, 275 

$16, 929 
P i '4 
70, 124 
43, 673 
30,312 
59, 927 
65,035 

(h)  Food  A/nrl  drug  . . 

(C)  OASI 

ld\  Wplfarp.  and  prill  nation 

3.  Regional  and  field 

Total  obligations 

222 

1,949, 000 

222 

2, 235,000 

286, 00O 

Obligations  by  object 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation. . 

12  Personnel  benefits 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities. . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31  Equipment- 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

222 

222 

195 

215 

+20 

215 

218 

+3 

$1,679,104 

$1,956,263 

+$277, 159 

13,415 

7,763 

-5,652 

1,692, 519 

1,964,026 

+271,  507 

125, 260 

145, 673 

+20,413 

31, 131 

41,113 

+9,982 

610 

610 

18,972 

13, 129 

-5,843 

4, 105 

4, 105 

11,056 

15, 556 

+4, 500 

12,985 

15, 245 

+2,260 

52, 362 

35, 543 

-16, 819 

1,949,000 

2,235,000 

+286,000 

Total  obligations  by  object. 
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Summary  of  changes 

1964  enacted  appropriation $975,  000 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from : 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 871,  000 

Food  and  drug  administration,  revolving  fund  for  certification — 29,  000 

Comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts 79,  000 

Transfer  to  Public  Building  Service,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion  —5,000 


Total  estimated  obligations,  1964 1,  949,  000 

1965  estimated  obligations . 2,  235,  000 


Total  change +286,  000 


INCREASES 

Mandatory : 

1.  Increased  pay  costs 43,  849 

2.  Annualization  of  new  positions  requested  in  1964 109,  938 

3.  Within-grade  costs 44,  373 

4.  Law  book  series 3,  500 


Subtotal,  mandatory  increases 201,  660 


Program  increases : 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 99,  506 

Providing  supplies  for  staff 2,  000 

Travel  costs  related  mainly  to  air  pollution  program 9,  982 

Miscellaneous  work-related  increases., 4,  500 


Subtotal,  program  increases 115,  988 


Gross  increases 317,  648 


DECREASES 

One  less  day’s  pay  in  1965 5,  746 

Nonrecurring  replacement  of  typewriters,  furniture,  and  law  books.  4, 959 
Nonrecurring  first  year  costs  for  new  positions 20,  943 


Subtotal,  decreases —31,  648 

Total  net  change  requested 286,  000 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  not  had 
sufficient  funds  to  fill  its  authorized  positions  (less  a normal  lapse  rate),  pri- 
marily because  of  the  absorption  of  costs  of  mandatory  salary  increases  such 
as  within-grade  salary  advances,  promotion  of  trainees,  etc.  An  adjustment  of 
$99,506  is  requested,  which  will  permit  filling  authorized  positions  in  the  Office 
with  a more  nearly  normal  lapse  rate.  The  increased  availability  of  man-years 
will  be  allocated  throughout  the  Office  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  for  legal 
services  caused  by  the  continuing  expansion  and  growth  of  departmental  pro- 
grams. These  needs  are  described  in  the  statements  of  the  functions  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Office. 

Supplies 

An  increase  of  $2,000  is  requested  to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  staff. 
Travel 

The  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  88-206)  will  require  the  participation  of 
attorneys  in  conferences  and  hearings  in  connection  with  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment program  for  the  control  of  interstate  and  intrastate  air  pollution.  Travel 
by  attorneys  will  be  extensive.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  need  for  travel  by 
attorneys  will  increase  in  connection  with  other  Public  Health  Service  programs, 
particularly  water  pollution  control. 
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The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  (Public  Law  88-204)  will  involve  par- 
ticipation by  attorneys  in  an  extensive  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  education.  Travel  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  result  in  an  increase  in  travel  expenditures  for  this  activity. 

Miscellaneous  work-related  increases 

Provision  of  office  services  (telephones,  reproduction,  alterations,  moves,  etc.) 
which  are  directly  related  to  increased  workload  of  the  office  requires  an  in- 
crease of  $4,500. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TRANSFERS  1964 

Transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,”  $79,000. 
This  is  a comparative  transfer  representing  funds  to  be  made  available  from 
supplemental  appropriations  requested  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  These  activities  are  financed  under  “Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel”  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

This  legislation  includes : Public  Law  88-129,  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act;  Public  Law  8&-164,  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act;  Public  Law  88-156,  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments ; Public  Law 
88-206,  Clean  Air  Act;  Public  Law  88-204,  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act 
of  1963 ; and  Public  Law  88-210,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1955: 

Appropriation..  ..  . .. 

400, 000 

350, 000 

350, 000 

350, 000 

OASI  transfer 

365, 000 

365, 000 

365, 000 

365, 000 

Food  and  drug  transfer . — - 

22, 500 

22, 500 

22,  500 

22,  500 

1956: 

Appropriation 

421, 400 

398,  900 

398,  900 

398,  900 

OASI  transfer 

400,  900 

395,  900 

395,  900 

395,  900 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

24, 000 

24,  000 

24,  000 

24,  000 

1957: 

Appropriation.  

426, 000 

426,  000 

426, 000 

426, 000 

OASI  transfer ... - 

395, 100 

395, 100 

395, 100 

395, 100 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

24,  000 

24, 000 

24,  000 

24, 000 

1958: 

Appropriation — 

559,  000 

500,  000 

500,  000 

500, 000 

OASI  transfer 

452, 000 

425,  000 

449,  000 

449,000 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

25,000 

25, 000 

25,  000 

25, 000 

1959: 

Appropriation.  

562, 000 

560, 400 

560,  400 

560, 400 

OASI  transfer 

503, 000 

501,  400 

501,  400 

501,400 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

27, 000 

27, 000 

27, 000 

27, 000 

1960: 

Appropriation 

619, 000 

589,  700 

589, 700 

589,  700 

OASI  transfer 

519, 000 

510,  200 

510, 200 

510, 200 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

27, 000 

27, 000 

27, 000 

27, 000 

1961: 

Appropriation.  

676, 000 

642,000 

658, 000 

650, 000 

OASI  transfer 

623, 000 

590, 000 

623,000 

617, 000 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

29,000 

29, 000 

29, 000 

29, 000 

1962: 

Appropriation 

713, 000 

713,  000 

713, 000 

713,000 

OASI  transfer 

667, 000 

667. 000 

667, 000 

667, 000 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

29, 000 

29,  000 

29, 000 

29, 000 

1963: 

Appropriation 

876, 000 

832, 000 

832, 000 

832, 000 

OASI  transfer 

711, 000 

710,  250 

710, 250 

710, 250 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

29, 000 

29, 000 

29, 000 

29, 000 

1964: 

Appropriation.  

1, 055, 000 

975, 000 

975, 000 

975, 000 

OASI  transfer 

871, 000 

871, 000 

871, 000 

871,  000 

Food  and  drug  transfer 

29, 000 

29, 000 

29,  000 

29, 000 
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I.  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+ ) or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  ... 
Other  expenses 

33 

$303, 995 
94,  010 

33 

$341, 076 
73,858 

$37, 081 
-20, 152 

Total,  supervisory  and  general  legal 
services. 

33 

398, 005 

33 

414, 934 

16, 929 

The  increase  of  $16,929  consists  of  the  following : 

Net  increase 


Annualization  of  3 new  positions  authorized  in  1964 $7,  626 

Within-grade  costs  in  1965  over  1964 7,  635 

Annualization  of  pay  raise 5,  611 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 17,  282 

Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  law  books  for  departmental  and  re- 
gional office  libraries 2,  750 

Miscellaneous  costs  related  to  added  man-years  in  1965 2,  260 

Miscellaneous  work-related  increases 1,  000 


44, 164 

Less : 

1 day’s  pay  in  1965 — 1,  073 

Nonrecurring  costs — 26, 162 


Net  increase  requested 16,  929 


A.  IMMEDIATE  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

This  unit  consists  of  the  General  Counsel,  the  Associate  General  Counsel, 
four  secretaries,  the  administrative  officer,  a budget  clerk,  and  two  file  clerks 
who  maintain  control  files  for  three  divisions  of  the  office.  This  unit  provides 
overall  professional  supervision  and  coordination,  and  handles  the  fiscal,  person- 
nel, and  other  managerial  work  for  the  entire  office. 

B.  LEGISLATION  DIVISION 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  or  review  of  all  Department 
reports  on  proposed  Federal  legislation ; assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
Department’s  legislative  program;  drafting  of  all  Department  legislative  pro- 
posals and,  when  called  upon,  appropriation  bill  language ; assistance  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  congressional  committees  and  their  staffs,  and  House  and 
Senate  legislative  counsel  in  drafting  bills,  and  committee  reports  on  bills, 
affecting  the  Department ; providing  legal  advice  on  international  activities  at 
the  departmental  level ; and  various  activities  of  a departmentwide  nature  not 
falling  within  the  purview  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Office. 

The  reporting  workload  of  the  Division  continues  at  the  very  high  level  of 
recent  years.  Out  of  971  requests  for  reports  received  on  88th  Congress  bills 
(as  of  January  2,  1964)  the  preparation  or  review  of  only  267  reports  (covering 
348  of  these  requests)  had  been  completed.  There  was  then  a backlog  in  the 
Division  of  62  reports  (covering  122  active  requests).  Twenty-three  depart- 
mental bills — one  of  which  (the  omnibus  education  bill)  contained  24  different 
proposals — had  by  then  been  drafted,  and  lack  of  personnel  prevented  drafting 
work  on  several  proposals.  Pressure,  both  internal  and  congressional,  for  more 
prompt  attention  to  requests  for  legislative  reports  and  to  legislative  drafting 
assignments  is  unlikely  to  abate  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and,  indeed,  is 
more  likely  to  increase. 
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C.  DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

I.  Function s 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  performing  legal  services  in  the  following  four 
areas : 

(a)  Business  and  Administrative  Law. — The  Division  furnishes  the  following 
legal  services  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the  Department  and  its  con- 
stituent agencies:  negotiation,  preparation,  and  administration  of  contracts 
for  research,  development,  studies,  etc. ; procurement  of  supplies  and  services ; 
conflicts  of  interest ; appropriations  and  fiscal  matters ; travel  and  transporta- 
tion ; pay  and  allowances ; acquisition  and  management  of  real  and  personal 
property  ; personnel  management ; dual  compensation  and  employment ; training ; 
tort  claims  ; departmental  security  matters  ; and  delegations  of  authority.  These 
services  are  rendered  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  operating  agencies,  and 
to  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  The  Division  represents 
the  Department  in  all  hearings  on  contract  appeals.  Division  staff  serves  on 
various  departmental  boards  and  committees.  The  Division  provides  liaison 
between  the  Department  and  General  Accounting  Office,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  other  Federal  agencies ; coordinates  the  policy  positions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department  on  all  proposed  Presi- 
dential proclamations  and  Executive  orders,  and  prepares  the  comments  of  the 
Department  on  such  proclamations  and  orders  for  submission  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

( 1) ) Surplus  Property  Program. — The  Division  furnishes  legal  services  for 
the  Department’s  surplus  property  utilization  program.  Under  this  program, 
Federal  surplus  property,  both  real  and  personal,  is  transferred  for  educa- 
tional and  public  health  purposes  to  eligible  applicants  within  the  several 
States.  The  services  provided  include:  advice  and  legal  counsel  on  this  De- 
partment’s delegated  functions  under  FCDA  Delegation  5,  for  surplus  property 
donations  for  civil  defense  purposes;  advice  on  questions  concerning  eligibility 
of  both  private  nonprofit  and  tax-supported  institutions  to  receive  surplus 
property ; preparation  or  review  of  regulations  and  operating  procedures ; 
preparation  of  various  legal  instruments,  including  deeds,  leases,  permits,  con- 
tracts, releases,  etc.,  analyses  of  bills  and  draft  legislation  on  surplus  property 
matters ; and  handling  of  compliance  matters,  including  preparation  of  reports 
and  recommendations  on  such  matters  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  Civil  Defense. — The  Division  furnishes  legal  services  to  the  Office  of  the 
Defense  Coordinator,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  and  to  all  operating  agencies 
on  civil  defense  matters,  including  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  and  Executive  orders  issued  thereunder ; advice  on  legal  questions  involved 
in  preattack  civil  defense  programs,  such  as  the  medical  stockpile  and  adult 
civil  defense  education  programs ; assistance  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
postattack  emergency  health  and  welfare  services ; and  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Department’s  emergency  manual  and  other  issuances,  and  delegations 
of  authority. 

( d ) Patents  and  Copyrights. — The  Division  furnishes  legal  services  to  all  oper- 
ating agencies  and  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  on  matters 
involving  patents  and  copyrights,  including  interpretations  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  White  House  statement  on  Government  patent 
policies  and  the  Department’s  regulations  in  these  fields,  and  review  of  determina- 
tions respecting  title  to  inventions  by  employees,  grantees,  and  contractors.  The 
Division  Chief  serves  as  Department  patents  officer. 

II.  Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1963 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  many  requests  received  by  the  Division  for  oral  advice 
on  pressing  legal  problems,  and  for  attendance  at  meetings  and  conferences,  the 
Division  received  and  acted  upon  approximately  660  written  requests  for  opin- 
ions, clearances,  letters,  and  the  drafting  of  such  documents  as  contracts,  deeds, 
delegations  of  authority,  regulations,  and  manual  issuances. 

(&)  In  the  field  of  surplus  property,  in  addition  to  the  day  to  day  written 
and  oral  advice  given  to  the  Office  of  Field  Administration,  the  Division  of  Sur- 
plus Property  Utilization,  and  the  regional  offices,  the  Division  prepared  appropri- 
ate regulations  to  implement  (a)  Public  Law  87-786,  which  amended  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to  make  several  additional 
categories  eligible  to  receive  surplus  personal  property;  and  (b)  Executive 
Order  11063,  “Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing.” 

(c)  In  the  field  of  civil  defense,  the  Division  advised  on  legal  problems  in- 
volved in  the  review  and  reappraisal  of  civil  defense  plans  in  the  light  of  the 
1962  Cuban  crisis. 
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( d ) In  the  field  of  conflicts  of  interest,  the  Division  reviewed  for  information 
or  advice,  as  required  by  the  President’s  memoranda  on  conflicts  of  interest  of 
February  9,  1962,  and  May  2.  1963,  the  statements  of  employment  and  financial 
Interests"  of  approximately  3,800  advisers  and  consultants  appointed  by  the 
Department  and  its  operating  agencies.  The  Division  also  rendered  legal  advice 
on  the  complete  revision  of  the  Department’s  guide  on  employee  conduct,  as  well 
as  on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  recently  enacted  conflicts-of- 
interest  statute,  Public  Law  87-849  (effective  January  21,  1963). 

(e)  The  Division  rendered  the  necessary  legal  services  for  the  acquisition  of 
two  sites  for  use  in  the  shellfish  research  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  one  site  each  for  gerontology  research  and  Indian  health  activities.  The 
Division  provided  the  necessary  legal  services  for  the  acquisition  of  several 
field  laboratory  and  research  facilities  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-88),  including  the  draft- 
ing of  title  documents  and  the  preparation  of  title  assemblies  for  submittal  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  title  opinions. 

(/)  The  Division  rendered  legal  advice  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  documents  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  creation  of  the  Welfare  Administration. 

(g)  The  Division  rendered  legal  advice  and  participated  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Department  and  Howard  University  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Freedman’s  Hospital  to  Howard  University,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-262. 

( h ) In  addition  to  rendering  advice  and  assistance  to  procurement  officials 
throughout  the  Department  on  many  varied  problems  in  the  field  of  procurement 
of  services  and  supplies,  the  Division  assisted  the  contracting  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  completely  revising  the  standard  general  provisions  for  use  in 
contracts  negotiated  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

III.  Planned  activities  for  fiscal  year  196Jf  and  1965 

The  demand  on  the  Division  for  legal  services  has  been  increasing  steadily 
with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  various  programs  of  the  Department.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  demand  will  continue  to  increase  in  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  Because  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  Division  involves  the  rendering 
of  advice  and  assistance  on  “housekeeping”  problems  as  they  arise  from  day 
to  day,  it  is  difficult  to  plan  activities  in  advance.  Based,  however,  on  past 
experience,  anticipated  problems  and  workload,  and  discussions  with  officials 
of  the  Department  and  the  operating  agencies,  the  Division’s  activities  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  will  include  the  following: 

(a)  Contracts. — The  largest  increase  in  the  Division’s  workload  has  been  in 
the  field  of  contracts,  particularly  in  the  negotiation,  preparation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  contracts  for  research,  development,  and  studies.  Some  of  the  pro- 
tected activities  for  fiscal  1964  and  1965  include  : 

(1)  Negotiation:  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  organization  and 
use  of  “teams”  of  Department  employees  to  negotiate  contracts,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  research  and  development.  The  attorney  representative  on 
such  teams  would  be  on  the  staff  of  this  Division.  The  Division  plans  to 
train  and  develop  members  of  its  staff  for  this  work. 

(2)  Appeals:  Because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Department  and  the  operating  agencies,  and  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  many  of  these  contracts,  particularly  cost  reimbursement  research 
contracts,  several  appeals  are  expected  to  be  filed  by  contractors  in  fiscal 
1964  and  1965  under  the  “disputes”  clause  of  the  contract.  Members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  will  be  counsel  for  the  Government  in  these  appeals. 
To  handle  the  anticipated  increased  workload  caused  by  such  appeals,  the 
Division  plans  to  train  additional  members  of  its  staff  in  the  conduct  and 
handling  of  contract  appeals. 

(3)  Revision  of  procurement  procedures  and  forms:  Departmental  pro- 
curement procedures  must  be  revised  continually  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
the  Federal  procurement  regulations,  which  have  Governmentwide  applica- 
tion. Similarly  Department  contract  forms  must  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  changes  in  the  law  and  Federal  procurement  regulations. 
The  Division  will  counsel  the  Department  procurement  staff  in  revising  pro- 
curement procedures  and  contract  forms. 

(4)  Nondiscrimination  : Because  of  the  stepped-up  enforcement  of  the  non- 
discrimination clause  in  Government  contracts,  and  the  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  11114,  making  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  10925  applicable  to 
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federally  assisted  construction  contracts,  tlie  Division  is  expected  to  be 
called  upon  increasingly  for  legal  advice  on  various  problems  in  this  area. 

(6)  Land  acquisition. — The  Division  will  continue  to  render  the  necessary 
legal  services  to  complete  the  acquisition  of  several  sites  for  the  field  labora- 
tories and  research  facilities  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1961.  Site  acquisitions  under  other  authorities  would 
also  be  handled  by  the  Division. 

(c)  Conflicts  of  interest. — Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  President’s 
memorandum  of  May  2,  1963,  the  Division  will  continue  to  review,  for  possible 
conflicts  of  interest,  the  financial  statements  of  the  several  thousand  consultants 
and  advisers  appointed  each  year  by  the  Department  and  its  operating  agencies. 

( d ) Civil  defense. — The  Division  will  review  and  comment  upon  draft  chapters 
of  the  proposed  “National  Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness”  as  they  are  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

(e)  Patents  and  copyrights. — Because  of  the  increased  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  area  of  research  and  development,  the  demand  for  the  Division’s 
services  in  the  patent  and  copyright  fields  is  expected  to  increase  considerably. 
The  Division’s  services  will  be  needed  in  connection  with  specific  patent  and  copy- 
right questions  arising  from  grants,  contracts  and  employee  activities,  as  well 
as  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  procedures  in  these  fields. 

II.  Departmental  program  services 


(A)  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  _ 
Other  expenses 

26 

$187, 186 
9,808 

26 

$247,336 
19, 782 

$60, 150 
9,974 

Total  ...  ..  

26 

196, 994 

26 

267, 118 

70,124 

The  increase  of  $70,124  consists  of  the  following : Net  increase 

Annualization  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 $45,  847 

Within-grade  costs  in  1965  over  1964 3, 139 

Annualization  of  pay  raise . 4,  264 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 7,  616 

Increased  travel  costs 8,  224 

Law  library _ 250 

Miscellaneous  increases 1,  500 


Total  increases 70,  840 

Less  : One  day’s  pay  in  1965 __ —716 


Net  increase  requested 70, 124 


FUNCTIONS 

This  Division  furnishes  legal  advice  and  services  required  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  legal  services  related  to  those  functions  are  : 

A.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

1.  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

This  Bureau  operates  15  general  hospitals  at  major  port  Cities  primarily  for 
American  seamen,  2 special  hospitals  for  narcotic  addicts  and  the  National 
Leprosarium  at  Carville,  La.  In  addition,  52  hospitals  and  40  clinics  and  health 
centers  are  operated  as  Indian  health  facilities  serving  Indian  beneficiaries. 

The  foreign  quarantine  program  and  the  medical  examination  of  aliens  are 
also  conducted  by  this  Bureau.  The  Indian  health  activities  include  a program 
for  the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  (water  and  sewerage  systems,  etc.) 
for  Indian  beneficiaries  with  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 
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The  extensive  medical  services  provided  to  American  seamen,  members  and 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  Indians  and  other  beneficiaries 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  assertion  of  claims  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  such 
services,  under  Public  Law  87-693,  from  the  negligent  third  party  causing  the 
injury  for  which  the  medical  care  was  provided. 

Legal  services  provided  in  this  area  include  : 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  Federal  law,  regulations  and  applicable  State  law 
relating  to  (1)  entitlement  of  various  groups  of  beneficiaries  ; (2)  the  extent  and 
scope  of  medical  care  which  may  be  provided;  (3)  responsibility  for  reimburse- 
ment of  care  provided  various  beneficiaries  ; (4)  the  necessity  for  and  the  nature 
of  consents  to  surgical  and  other  procedures  ; (5)  legal  capacity  of,  and  handling 
of,  mentally  ill  patients,  disclosure  of  clinical  information,  disposal  of  patients’ 
property,  etc. 

(b)  Cases  involving  violation  of  the  foreign  quarantine  regulations  are  sub- 
mitted for  legal  advice  on  the  substance  of  the  violation,  for  recommendations  for 
prosecution  and  for  advice  on  possible  remission  or  mitigation  of  penalties. 

(c)  Problems  relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction  of  Indian  sanitation 
facilities,  negotiation  of  agreements  with  cooperating  Indian  groups,  communities, 
and  other  public  organizations,  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  easements,  etc. 

( d ) Preparation  of  legal  memoranda  and  reviews  of  reports  on  malpractice 
cases  involving  the  Public  Health  Service  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

( a ) Indian  health. — Over  100  agreements  for  the  construction  of  individual 
and  community  sanitation  facilities,  involving  States,  Indian  tribes,  municipali- 
ties, and  private  nonprofit  organizations  were  either  drafted  or  reviewed  and 
approved. 

( b ) Third  party  program  (Public  Law  87-693). — The  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-693,  effective  January  1,  1963,  imposed  on  this  Department  the  responsibility 
of  claiming  and  collecting  the  reasonable  value  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
furnished  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
injury  caused  by  a negligent  third  party.  This  Division  developed  comprehensive 
written  procedures  and  accompanying  forms  for  use  by  all  PHS  medical  facilities 
in  processing  third  party  cases  under  the  statute.  In  addition,  internal  pro- 
cedures were  developed  for  the  receipt,  indexing,  filing,  and  retrieval  of  all  third 
party  cases,  as  well  as  the  legal  steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  general  flow  of  work 
in  the  Division.  Orientation  lectures  were  given  to  appropriate  Service  person- 
nel, both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Liaison  was  established  with  other 
Federal  agencies  which  furnish  medical  care  in  order  to  assure  coordination  of 
our  third  party  activity  with  theirs. 

During  the  first  12  months  of  operation  of  the  third  party  recovery  program, 
this  Division  received  and  instituted  recovery  procedures  in  682  cases.  Up  to 
January  1964,  the  injured  patient  settled  74  cases,  and  we  made  recoveries  in 
full  in  71  of  these,  with  3 cases  compromised. 

(c)  Malpractice  litigation. — The  workload  of  the  Division  in  malpractice  liti- 
gation has  been  steadily  increasing.  During  the  first  6 months  of  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  additional  six  malpractice  suits  were  filed  against  the  Public  Health  Service 
involving  its  medical  care  activities.  These  new  cases  brought  the  total  case- 
load to  27  cases  in  process  as  of  December  31,  1963.  Each  malpractice  case  must 
be  analyzed,  the  legal  issues  delineated,  defenses  raised,  and  comprehensive  re- 
ports made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  appropriate  U.S.  attorneys  on  the 
legal  and  factual  issues  involved. 

PLANNED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

(a)  Third  party  program  ( Public  Law  87—693). — Program  orientation  of  PHS 
field  facilities  will  occupy  a significant  portion  of  the  Division’s  activity  under 
Public  Law  87-693  in  the  coming  year.  Amendments  and  revisions  of  the  written 
procedures  will  be  undertaken,  and  all  temporary  instructions  and  procedures 
will  be  prepared  in  proper  form  for  inclusion  in  the  operating  manuals  used  by 
the  Division  of  Hospitals  and  Division  of  Indian  Health.  Visual  aids  explaining 
the  recognition  and  processing  of  third  party  cases,  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and 
pocket  guides,  wfill  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  clinical  personnel  in  all  Service 
facilities. 

(b)  Medico-legal  training  (malpractice  claims). — This  Division,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service,  will  develop  and  present  a series  of  lectures 
to  Service  clinical  personnel  on  various  medico-legal  topics.  This  program  will 
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be  oriented  toward  a reduction  in  potential  malpractice  claims  and  will  include 
outlines  of  basic  legal  concepts,  discussions  of  actual  court  cases  and  methods 
for  minimizing  or  preventing  potential  tort  claims. 

Another  planned  activity  is  the  formulation  of  a comprehensive  guide  for 
use  of  Service  personnel  responsible  for  giving  medical  advice  by  radio  to  per- 
sons who  become  ill  at  sea  in  view  of  the  serious  risk  of  liability  such  emergency 
advice  presents. 

(c)  In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  we  will  review  present 
foreign  quarantine  penalty  procedures  with  a view  to  establishing  criteria  to 
assure  a more  consistent  application  of  the  penalty,  mitigation  and  remission 
provisions  of  the  law. 

(d)  In  consultation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  we  will  formulate  and 
establish  procedures  for  the  utilization  of  State  laws  to  obtain  necessary  au- 
thority for  the  involuntary  detention  of  narcotic  addicts  undergoing  treatment 
at  narcotic  hospitals  of  the  Service. 

2.  Bureau  of  State  Services 

{1 ) Community  health  activities 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  various  grants  to  States,  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  medical  facilities,  accident  prevention,  and  control 
of  communicable  and  chronic  diseases. 

Program  grants  to  States  include  grants  for  radiological  health,  for  the  con- 
trol of  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  for  mental 
health,  and  public  health  activities.  Special  project  grants  are  made  for  studies, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  for  developing  new  and  improved  health  serv- 
ices provided  outside  the  hospital.  In  addition,  a new  program  to  support  com- 
munity health  services  for  migratory  domestic  workers  was  inaugurated  in 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  hospital  and  medical  facilities  program  makes  grants  and  loans  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  (nursing  homes,  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  and  chronic  disease  hospitals). 

Legal  services  provided  in  this  area  involve  : 

(a)  Advice  on  the  purposes  for  which  grants  are  authorized,  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  by  grantees,  the  procedures  for  allotment  and  payment,  etc. 

(&)  (1)  Eligibility  of  projects  for  hospitals  and  medical  facilities,  allowable 
costs,  compliance  with  assurances  ( title,  payment  of  prevailing  wages,  competitive 
bidding,  nondiscrimination,  etc. ) ; ( 2 ) withholding  or  recovery  of  Federal  grants 
from  projects  in  accordance  with  statutory  requirements  and  regulations. 

(c)  Assistance  to  States  and  localities  in  the  development  of  statutes  and 
ordinances  for  the  control  of  disease. 

(d)  Preparation  and  review  of  agreements  for  cooperative  Federal-State 
health  activities. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

(a)  Terms  and  conditions  for  vaccination  assistance  project  grants  (Public 
Law  87-868)  : Reviewed  and  approved  criteria  and  requirements  implementing 
this  program  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccination  programs  against  poliomyelitis, 
diptheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus.  (For  example,  eligibility  of  applicants 
and  programs,  costs  that  may  be  financed  with  Federal  funds,  application  and 
approval  procedures,  records  and  reports,  and  accountability  for  grants.) 

(&)  Terms  and  conditions  for  migrant  health  project  grants  (Public  Law 
87-692)  : Reviewed  and  approved  criteria  and  requirements  implementing  this 
program  for  grants  for  family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  to  improve  health  conditions  and  services  to  such  workers 
and  their  families.  (For  example,  eligibility  of  applicants,  use  of  grant  funds, 
review  procedures,  repayment  of  grant  funds,  and  records  and  reports. ) 

(c)  Labor  standards  relating  to  overtime  hours  of  work  (Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act,  Public  Law  87-581)  : Revised  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  overtime  hours  of  work  under  the  Hill-Burton  program  (42 
U.S.C.  291  et  seq.)  and  the  water  pollution  control  program  (33  U.S.C.  466  et 
seq.)  to  implement  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act. 

( d ) Accelerated  public  works  program  (Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  Public 
Law  87-658)  : Collaborated  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  preparation  of 
regulations,  instructions,  and  application  forms  and  procedures  to  implement 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  insofar  as  it  affects  programs  of  this 
Department  (i.e.,  Hill-Burton,  water  pollution  control,  and  Indian  health). 
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(e)  Nondiscrimination  in  construction  grant  programs  (Executive  Order 
11114)  : Examined  the  effect  of  the  President’s  Executive  order  on  federally 
assisted  construction  contracts  of  this  Department  and  assisted  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  instructional  material  to  implement  the  order. 

(/)  Xonresearch  project  grants : Provided  legal  assistance  in  development  of 
uniform  terms  and  conditions  for  nonresearch  project  grants  in  such  areas  as 
community  health  services  and  categorical  disease  control. 

( g ) Health  professions  educational  construction : Developed  regulations  to 
implement  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  effective 
September  24,  1963  (Public  Law  88-129),  including  provisions  relating  to  health 
and  student  loans. 

PLANNED  ACTIVITIES  FOE  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

(a)  Health  education  construction  grants:  Development  of  instructional  ma- 
terial and  forms  to  implement  fully  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  88-129),  and  prepare  opinions  establishing  precedents 
regarding  eligibility,  compliance  with  Federal  construction  and  other  require1 
ments ; and  provide  legal  services  in  setting  up  loan  agreements  at  eligible 
schools. 

(&)  Construction  grants  for  mental  retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  health  centers : Review  and  advise  on  eligibility  to  participate  in  new 
Federal  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-164  for  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  and  community  mental  health  facilities  in  regard  to  54 
State  and  other  jurisdictions ; provide  legal  advice  on  interpretation  of  Federal 
and  State  laws,  interpreting  Federal  requirements,  including  those  relating 
to  labor  standards. 

(c)  State  law  planning — Mental  retardation:  Participate  with  Federal  and 
State  officials  in  exploring  needs  and  methods  for  improving  State  laws  that 
relate  to  the  mentally  retarded — following  up  on  the  law  aspects  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

(2)  Environmental  health  activities 

The  water  pollution  control  program  involves  research,  Federal  enforcement 
proceedings  for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of  navigable  waters,  grants  to  States 
and  interstate  agencies  for  the  administration  of  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, and  grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works. 

The  interstate  quarantine  program  enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communicable  disease  by  ships,  aircraft,  vessels,  persons,  and 
property. 

The  air  pollution  control  activity  engages  in  research  and  demonstrations  di- 
rectly— by  grant  and  by  contract.  It  also  furnishes  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  faced  with  air  pollution  control  problems. 

The  radiological  health  program  among  other  functions  furnishes  advice  and 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  concerning  the  legal  and  scientific 
method  for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards. 

Legal  services  provided  in  this  area  include  : 

(a)  Eligibility  of  grantees,  the  nature,  extent,  and  scope  of  purposes  for  which 
grants  may  be  made,  compliance  with  assurances  required  by  regulations,  etc. 

(&)  Development  and  conduct  of  water  pollution  control  enforcement  proceed- 
ings : presentation  of  evidence  in  formal  administrative  hearings  before  statu- 
tory hearing  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

. .(e)  Interpretation  and  application  of  Federal  statutes  relating  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  Service  and  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

(d)  Interpretation  and  application  of  statutes  and  regulations  on  interstate 
quarantine ; determination  of  violations  and  establishment  of  prima  facie  case 
for  prosecution. 

(e)  Assistance  to  States  and  local  governments  in  the  development  of  recom- 
mended statutes,  ordinances,  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  environmental 
hazards  (air.  water,  radiation,  sanitation,  housing,  etc.). 

(/)  Participation  in  consultations  of  the  Service  with  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  of  industry  in  the  development  of  air  pollution  control 
policies  and  goals. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FISCAL  19  64 

(a)  Assisted  in  preparation  of,  reviewed,  and  approved  the  1963  revision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  drinking  water  standards. 

(&)  Reviewed  and  approved  revision  of  the  PHS  recommended  food  service 
sanitation  ordinance. 
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(c)  Prepared  and  published  legal  articles  related  to  work  of  the  Division  such 
as  “International  Travel  and  Our  National  Quarantine  System” — presented  at 
1963  meeting  of  American  Society  of  International  Law  (scheduled  for  publica- 
tion fall  issue  of  Temple  Law  Quarterly)  ; and  “Legal  Problems  of  Inter  jurisdic- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control” — Journal  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association, 
volume  13,  No.  7 (July  1963). 

(d)  Prepared  legal  section  of  PHS  survey  and  report  on  consolidated  health 
services  in  Seattle-King  County  area. 

( e ) Prepared  legal  section  of  PHS  report  on  interstate  air  pollution  in  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho-Clarkston,  Wash.,  area. 

PLANNED  ACTIVITIES,  FISCAL  1965 

(a)  Air  pollution : to  carry  out  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  88-206), 
legal  services  would  be  required  (1)  to  develop  State  and  local  uniform  legisla- 
tion, (2)  to  develop  criteria  and  regulations  for  Federal  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  to  develop  procedures  for  and  to  participate  in  Federal  proceedings 
to  enforce  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

( b ) Draft  recommended  State  statute  to  permit  municipalities  to  adopt  health 
and  sanitation  codes  by  reference. 

(c)  Draft  recommended  State  statute  for  subdivision  control. 

(d)  Prepare  recommended  sanitation  codes  for  adoption  by  Indian  tribes. 

( e ) Initiate  study  of  feasible  methods  of  communication  to  attorneys  in  the 
field  of  public  health  of  developments  or  problems  in  the  field  of  public  health 
law  of  interest  and  concern  to  State  and  local  public  health  authorities. 

3.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

A broad  program  of  medical  research  is  carried  on  by  the  various  institutes, 
directly,  by  grant  and  by  contract.  Grants  for  tho  construction  of  research 
facilities  under  title  VII  of  the  act  are  also  authorized. 

The  biologies  control  program  formulates  and  publishes  standards  and  proce- 
dures on  the  basis  of  which  licenses  are  issued,  suspended,  or  revoked  for  bio- 
logical products  and  for  the  private  drug  establishments  that  produce  them. 

This  program  Involves  the  licensing  of  some  200  manufacturers  and  approxi- 
mately 300  different  biologicals. 

Legal  services  provided  in  this  area  include : 

{a)  In  the  clinical  research  area,  advice  is  given  on  the  authority  to  provide 
various  services  to  patients  treated  for  study  purposes  at  the  Clinical  Center,  the 
legal  factors  bearing  on  the  admission  and  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  minors, 
and  the  necessary  procedures  and  methods  to  minimize  the  risk  of  Government 
liability. 

(ft)  Advice  on  the  purpose  for  which  grants  are  authorized,  allowable  costs, 
the  enforcement  of  grant  conditions,  accountability  for  property,  etc. 

(c)  Review  of  eligibility  of  applicants  and  projects  for  construction  of  re- 
search facilities. 

( d ) Preparation  of  biological  control  regulations,  advice  on  the  application 
of  regulatory  standards,  the  kinds  of  drugs  subject  to  licensure,  the  establish- 
ment of  confidentiality  of  manufacturing  data  subpenaed  for  private  litigation, 
the  circumstances  under  which  violations  of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act 
occur,  and  the  applicability  of  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
and  regulations  thereunder,  to  biological  products. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FISCAL  1964 

(a)  Development  and  publication  of  a complete  set  of  formal  regulations 
which  will  for  the  first  time  control  determinations  of  eligibility,  grant  award 
procedures,  and  fiscal  accountability  for  all  research  projects  grants. 

( & ) Assisted  in  the  investigation  and  preparation  of  cases  involving  violations 
of  biologic  control  standards  which  resulted  in  the  first  criminal  trial  under  the 
act.  In  the  case  tried,  all  the  defendants  were  found  guilty.  One  case  remains 
to  be  tried. 

(c)  Reviewed  and  approved  for  publication  standards  for  live  attenuated  and 
inactive  measles  vaccine. 

PLANNED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL  19  65 

(а)  Cooperate  closely  with  grant  programs  to  assure  that  newly  promulgated 
grant  regulations  are  understood  and  applied. 

(б)  Explore  amendment  of  regulations  governing  grants  for  construction  of 
research  facilities  and  establish  procedures  for  closer  legal  review  of  eligibility 
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of  applicants,  and  construction  costs,  interpretation  of  contracts,  definition  of 
research  use  and  recapture  of  payments. 

(c)  Develop  procedures  for  closer  legal  support  and  review  of  biologic  stand- 
ards enforcement. 

( d ) Develop  additional  regulations  governing  training  and  fellowship  grants 
to  assure  legally  adequate  criteria  and  controls. 

(e)  Explore  and  delineate  scope  of  legal  authority  of  newly  created  Institutes 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  and  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 

(/)  Develop,  interpret  and  apply  regulations,  instructions  and  forms  to  im- 
plement the  new  program  for  grants  for  construction  of  facilities  for  research 
on  mental  retardation  (Public  Law  88-164)  ; advise  on  eligibility  of  applicants, 
compliance  with  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant  and  on  accountability  for 
funds. 

4.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

The  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  include  not  only  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  that  Office  but  operational  functions,  such  as  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

Legal  services  provided  involve : 

( a ) Interpretation  of  statutes  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  commissioned  corps  relating  to  qualifications,  status,  discipline  and  bene- 
fits of  these  officers. 

(b)  Advice  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  authority  under  specific  statutes, 
including  those  authorizing  international  health  activities  and  oversea  health 
research  and  support  programs  with  foreign  currencies. 

B.  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  care  and  treatment  for  some  21  categories  of 
beneficiaries,  including  persons  acquitted  of  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  reason  of  insanity.  It  has  a patient  population  of  approximately  7,000. 

Legal  services  include  advice  on  (1)  the  legality  of  admission,  commitment, 
detention  and  discharge  of  patients ; (2)  the  liability  of  patients  and  their  estates 
for  the  cost  of  care;  (3)  administration  of  patients’  funds;  (4)  confidentiality 
of  hospital  records;  (5)  habeas  corpus  proceedings;  (6)  problems  relating  to 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  patients;  (7)  the  relationship  of  the 
hospital  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  Federal  agencies,  to  State 
governments  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


(B)  FOOD  AND  DRUG 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses  __ 

35 

$264,  794 
4,  726 

35 

$307,  217 
5,976 

$42,423 
1, 250 

Total  „ 

35 

269,  520 

35 

313, 193 

43,  673 

The  increase  of  $43,673  consists  of  the  following : 

Net  increase 

Annualization  of  4 positions  authorized  in  1964 $8,  85b 

Within-grade  costs  in  1965  over  1964 7,  507 

Annualization  of  pay  raise 6,  445 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 20,  383 

Law  library 1 . 250 

Miscellaneous  increases 1,  000 


Total 44,  440 

Less  : 1 day’s  pay  in  1965 — — —767 


Net  increase  requested. 43,673 
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I.  FUNCTIONS 

The  Division  provides  all  legal  services  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
This  is  a law  enforcement  operation  involving  a very  large  volume  of  litigation  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  promulgation  of  many  implementing  regulations,  some 
through  formal  procedures.  The  Division  is  required  to  meet  a growing  caseload, 
and  to  perform  new  legal  work  arising  out  of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958,  the  Color  Additives  Amendment  of  1960,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  of  1960,  and  the  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  the  impact  of  which, 
in  terms  of  legal  work,  is  felt  increasingly  year  by  year. 

The  Division  prepares  the  enforcement  cases,  refers  them  to  the  U.S.  attorneys, 
provides  all  advice  and  assistance  needed  in  the  course  of  the  litigation,  and  is 
responsible  for  its  success.  Not  infrequently  the  Division  is  called  upon  for 
actual  court  presentation,  especially  in  the  most  technical  cases,  and  in  cases  on 
appeal. 

The  Division  also  develops  the  regulations  needed  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Some  are  required  to  be  promulgated  through  public 
administrative  procedures.  These  are : food  standards,  pesticide  chemical  toler- 
ances, special  dietary  food  regulations,  food  additive  regulations,  color  additive 
regulations,  drug  regulations  and  hazardous  substances  regulations. 

Since  1959,  the  color  additives  amendment,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act,  and  the  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  have  become  law,  greatly  in- 
creasing our  legal  responsibility.  Moreover,  since  1959,  the  FDA  has  grown 
from  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10.9  million  to  $36  million  in  1964,  while  there 
has  been  very  little  growth  in  legal  resources.  FDA’s  growth  in  personal  services 
is  being  reflected  in  additional  enforcement  cases  and  additional  regulatory 
work.  This  will  continue  to  increase — and  more  rapidly — as  the  FDA’s  new  in- 
spector personnel  and  analysts  become  trained  and  fully  effective.  This  Division’s 
increased  activities  in  administrative  law  are  typified  by  a large  increase  of  doc- 
uments being  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  a most  sig- 
nificant increase  in  public  participation  in  the  establishment  of  new  regulations 
for  vitamin  and  mineral  preparations,  for  the  investigational  use  of  new  drugs, 
and  for  better  control  over  prescription  drugs. 

Adequate  legal  services  are  just  as  essential  as  inspectors,  chemists,  physicians, 
pharmacologists,  etc.,  to  operate  this  program.  Without  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance, a mounting  backlog  of  cases  results,  urgently  needed  regulations  cannot  be 
prepared,  and  the  efficient  enforcement  and  administration  of  the  law  is  not 
possible. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  are  more  completely  described  in  the  following 
breakdown  of  the  Division’s  work : 

Supervisory 

The  Assistant  General  Counsel  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  provide 
overall  supervision  and  direction.  They  personally  participate  in  the  most 
difficult  court  cases,  administrative  proceedings,  and  legislative  problems. 

Pleading  branch 

The  pleading  branch  is  responsible  for  preparing  the  necessary  legal  papers 
involved  in  the  institution  of  cases.  During  1963  this  branch  worked  on  some 
291  criminal  cases,  1,100  seizures,  and  20  injunction  suits.  There  were  42 
criminal  cases  awaiting  action.  This  number  fluctuates  considerably  from  day 
to  day  as  new  cases  are  received.  This  branch  also  is  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  notices  of  judgment  required  by  21  U.S.C.  375  to  be  published.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963  we  had  a backlog  of  649  cases  awaiting  notices  of  judgment, 
compared  to  512  cases  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962. 

Antibiotic  controls 

This  activity  consists  of  drafting  the  necessary  regulations  under  which 
penicillin  and  four  other  antibiotics  and  their  derivatives  have  been  certified  as 
safe  and  effective  for  use.  The  1962  amendment  subjected  approximately  30 
additional  antibiotics  to  batch  certification.  Standards  of  identity,  strength, 
quality,  purity,  and  effectiveness  must  be  established  through  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Some  exemptions  from  certification  will  be  established 
through  the  regulation-making  process.  Regulations  for  the  investigational  use 
of  new  antibiotics  and  for  reporting  clinical  experience  with  these  important 
drugs  have  been  developed. 
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Los  Angeles  attorney 

One  attorney  is  stationed  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  better  able  to  handle 
our  operations  in  the  Western  States. 

Trial  attorneys 

Trial  attorneys  are  responsible  for — 

(a)  Hearing  work,  involving  presentation  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  food  standards  hearings,  pesticide  residue  tolerance 
hearings,  food  additive  hearings,  color  additive  hearings,  hazardous  household 
substances  hearings,  dietary  food  regulation  hearings,  drug  regulation  hearings, 
and  development  of  orders  after  hearings;  and  drafting  regulations,  including 
procedural  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  public  proceedings,  interpretative  regu- 
lations, and  substantive  regulations  implementing  the  law  itself. 

We  also  defend  the  Department’s  actions  in  any  proceedings  for  judicial 
review. 

(b)  Regulation  making. — The  laws  administered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration include  many  provisions  which  require  implementation  by  regula- 
tions. Some  of  these  regulations  involve  the  hearing  and  appeal  provisions 
discussed  in  paragraph  (a).  Others,  however,  must  be  promulgated  through 
the  procedures  specified  in  section  4 of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  regulations  controlling  the  investigational  use  of  new 
drugs  and  new  antibiotics.  The  first  step  is  publication  of  a notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  invitation  of  comment  from  interested  persons.  Comments 
received  are  studied  and  revisions  made  before  final  issuance.  A glance  at  21 
C.F.R.  will  show  the  extremely  broad  scope  and  variety  of  problems  that  require 
regulation  making.  Attorneys  participate  at  all  stages  in  this  administrative 
process. 

(c)  Trial  and  appellate  work,  involving  participation  with  the  U.S.  attorneys 
in  the  actual  trial  and  the  argument  of  cases  on  appeal ; planning  and  prepara- 
tion of  factual  and  legal  phases  of  complex  cases  before  and  after  transmittal 
to  the  U.S.  attorneys ; preparation  and  answering  of  all  discovery  papers  filed  by 
and  against  the  Government;  preparation  of  trial  and  appellate  briefs. 

By  employing  the  discovery  procedures  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, a great  deal  of  investigative  work  is  avoided  and  judgments  have  been 
obtained  for  the  Government  in  several  cases  without  costly  trials.  While  this 
has  measurably  improved  the  overall  economy  and  effectiveness  of  enforcement, 
the  burden  of  discovery  falls  on  the  attorneys  and  has  greatly  increased  the 
workload  of  the  office  per  contested  case  handled.  When  discovery  is  sought 
against  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  attorneys  immediately  send  the  papers  to 
us  for  an  answer  or  brief  in  opposition.  When  discovery  is  sought  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  papers  must  be  prepared  in  this  Division.  All  oral  dep- 
ositions are  also  conducted  by  this  Division’s  attorneys. 

We  average  a trial  a week  in  the  Federal  courts.  We  engage  in  litigation 
against  cancer  quacks,  promoters  of  fraudulent  medical  devices,  bootleggers  of 
dargerous  drugs,  drug  peddlers,  fake  health  lecturers,  sellers  of  worthless  arthri- 
tis remedies,  and  many  other  criminal  offenders. 

Appeals  to  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  will  normally  average  10  per  year. 
Since  1947,  10  cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  11  petitions  for  certiorari  were  filed  in  the 
10-year  period  from  1938  to  1948 ; 35  petitions  have  been  filed  in  the  last  10  years. 
We  have  one  case  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct  appeal. 

Substantially  all  of  the  increasing  workload  will  fall  on  the  trial  attorneys. 
They  are  responsible  for  conducting  hearings  and  trials,  for  the  development  of 
new  regulations,  for  providing  daily  legal  advice  to  the  Administration,  and  for 
the  handling  of  discovery  and  appeals. 

II  AND  III.  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1963  AND  PLANNED 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  AND  1965 

Food  additives 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
significant  amendments  enacted  since  the  law  was  originally  passed  in  1938.  It 
requires  that  the  safety  of  all  new  chemicals  used  directly  or  indirectly  in  af- 
fecting the  characteristics  of  food,  be  established  to  the  Department’s  satisfac- 
tion before  their  actual  use  begins.  This  proof  of  safety  is  to  be  made  through 
procedures  comparable  to  the  new  drug  and  pesticide  chemical  procedures.  It 
calls  for  an  administrative  hearing  in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  Gov- 
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eminent  and  industry,  with  judicial  review  of  the  Department’s  action  in  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  The  flow  of  petitions  seeking-  approval  of  new  food 
additives  is  increasing.  Regulations  for  the  safe  use  of  a multitude  of  chemi- 
cals are  being  drawn.  These  involve  such  indirect  additives  as  polyethylene 
wraps  and  can  liner  paints,  as  well  as  direct  additive  emulsifiers,  stabilizers,  etc. 
The  first  case  seeking  judicial  review  has  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit. 

One  development,  now  emerging  from  this  new  law,  is  that  whenever  a food 
additive  regulation  is  issued  on  the  petition  of  one  or  more  distributors  or  users 
of  a food  additive,  there  is  quite  likely  to  be  an  objection  from  other  distributors 
or  users.  The  objectors’  products  may  be  different  in  some  details  from  the 
product  described  in  the  petition  and  regulation,  or  the  use  limitations  proposed 
by  the  petitioner  may  be  too  strict  for  other  producers  or  users  to  meet.  This 
requires  prompt  reexamination  of  the  regulation,  possible  modification  to  meet 
the  new  needs,  and  a public  hearing  if  the  objections  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Color  additives 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  Color  Additive  Amendment  of 
1960  (Public  Law  86-618)  was  enacted.  This  law  made  a fundamental  revision 
in  the  Department’s  responsibility  for  the  control  of  color  additives  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Under  the  1938  law,  coal  tar  colors  could  be  used  in 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  only  if  they  were  completely  innocuous.  The  new 
law  modifies  this  and  requires  the  Department  to  establish  safe  tolerances  for 
colors  which  are  themselves  toxic.  This  new  responsibility  requires  new  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  new  enforcement  techniques.  Under  the  old  program, 
coal  tar  colors  could  be  controlled  through  laboratory  analyses  of  production 
batches.  If  the  analysis  showed  that  the  color  met  the  prescribed  specifications 
as  a “harmless”  color,  it  could  be  approved  for  unrestricted  use  in  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics.  The  new  law  recognized  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  coal  tar  colors 
and  other  color  additives  are  innocuous.  They  can  be  safely  used  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  only  under  stringent  tolerance  controls.  This  adds  sig- 
nificantly to  the  enforcement  burden,  because  even  though  laboratory  exami- 
nations have  shown  that  the  color  itself  complies  with  the  listing  regulations, 
its  safe  use  depends  upon  how  much  of  the  color  is  incorporated  in  a variety  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Thus,  new  tolerance  regulations  must  be  promul- 
gated which  will  enable  us  to  prevent  excessive  use  of  toxic  colors,  inspectional 
techniques  must  be  developed  to  detect  any  color  uses  which  exceed  the  tolerance 
limits,  and  enforcement  actions  will  have  to  be  brought  to  enforce  these  tolerance 
limitations.  The  regulations  to  place  this  new  law  into  operation  after  the 
transitional  period  were  promulgated  in  June  1963.  Several  color  additives 
have  been  listed.  A hearing  has  been  demanded  on  a proposal  to  exempt  a 
listed  color  from  certification.  The  cosmetic  industry  has  challenged  the  regula- 
tion which  requires  proof  of  safety  of  color  cosmetics  such  as  lipstick,  rouge,  and 
nail  polish.  The  industry  contends  that  we  can  require  proof  only  of  the 
safety  of  the  color  ingredients  in  these  articles. 

Hazardous  substances 

The  86th  Congress  also  passed  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act  (Public  Law  86-613),  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  cautionary  labeling 
on  all  hazardous  substances  suitable  for  use  around  the  household,  and  thus  to 
prevent  accidental  injuries.  This  law  supplements  the  Federal  Caustic  Poisons 
Act  and  extends  the  requirements  for  cautionary  labeling  to  a great  many  prod- 
ucts that  have  never  been  under  the  coverage  of  this  kind  of  a labeling  law.  Ex- 
amples are  furniture  polishes,  bleaches,  dishwashing  compounds,  water  softeners, 
paints,  paintbrush  cleaners,  paint  thinners,  brake  fluid,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that 
several  thousands  of  establishments  which  have  not  been  subject  to  food  and  drug 
inspection  and  to  its  label  requirement  will  now  be  covered.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  many  neecssary  administrative  proceedings  in  making  this  law 
applicable  to  particular  hazardous  household  substances.  For  example,  strong 
sensitizers  are  not  subject  to  the  act  until  the  Secretary  designates  each  par- 
ticular substance  as  a strong  sensitizer.  Moreover,  this  law  provides  that 
whenever  necessary  to  avoid  or  to  resolve  uncertainty  as  to  its  application,  the 
Secretary,  after  notice,  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  possible  judicial  review, 
may  declare  particular  substances  to  be  hazardous  substances  covered  by  the 
law.  We  have  already  had  77  seizures  under  this  law,  compared  to  377  seizures 
of  caustic  poisons  during  the  entire  25-year  life  of  that  law.  Several  of  these 
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seizures  involved  an  extremely  flammable  water  repellent  which  had  been  in- 
volved in  deaths  and  personal  injuries.  The  firm  sued  us  for  an  injunction  to 
stop  the  seizures,  and  the  case  is  now  pending. 

Drug  amendments  of  1962 

The  87th  Congress  made  far-reaching  changes  in  the  drug  provisions  of  the 
act.  All  the  requirements  of  this  new  law  became  effective  by  May  1, 1963,  except 
those  that  required  implementing  regulations.  The  implementing  regulations 
dealing  with  investigational  new  drugs  took  effect  on  June  7,  1963,  and  this 
involved  the  FDA  in  reviewing  investigational  plans  for  approximately  1,100  in- 
vestigational new  drugs.  All  of  the  other  regulations  were  promulgated  on  June 
20,  1963,  to  become  effective  immediately.  The  regulations  having  to  do  with 
prescription  drug  advertising,  and  the  brief  summary  statements  that  are  to  be 
included  with  respect  to  effects,  side  effects,  contraindications,  etc.,  of  such  drugs, 
have  been  objected  to  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association.  A 
public  hearing  was  requested,  prehearing  conference  held,  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  after  industry  objections  were  withdrawn.  Prescription  drug  ad- 
vertising is  a quarter  billion  dollar  per  year  operation.  It  has  been  subject  to 
essentially  no  control  in  the  past. 

Under  this  new  law,  we  have  established  regulations  providing  for  quality 
controls  in  drug  manufacture,  which  describe  in  considerable  detail  what  is 
expected  of  drug  manufacturers  in  the  way  of  facilities,  equipment,  controls, 
and  appropriate  manufacturing  procedures  to  assure  that  all  drugs  will  meet 
their  professed  standards  of  identity,  strength,  quality,  purity,  and  safety. 

We  have  also  revised  the  new  drug  regulations  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  scientific  data  that  is  to  be  presented  in  new  drug  applications. 
This  is  necessary  because  drugs  must  now  be  proved  to  be  effective  as  well  as 
safe.  The  new  drug  application  must  contain  substantial  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  reasonably  and  responsibly  can  be  concluded  that  the  drug 
will  have  the  effects  claimed  for  it.  The  regulations  require  the  establishment 
of  records  covering  all  clinical  and  other  experience  with  new  drugs,  and  the 
regular  reporting  of  this  experience  to  us.  Our  inspection  procedures  have 
been  improved.  A system  of  registration  for  all  drug  manufacturers,  intrastate 
as  well  as  interstate,  has  been  established. 

By  October  6,  1964,  the  grandfather  clause,  providing  a 2-year  transitional 
period  for  proof  of  effectiveness  of  new  drugs  previously  approved,  will  end. 
This  means  that  all  the  claims  for  drugs  cleared  through  the  new  drug  procedures 
since  1938  are  subject  to  review  and  if  the  claims  are  not  justified  by  substantial 
evidence,  the  drugs  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  market  or  their  labeling  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  prescription  drugs  approved  for  market  since  1956  have 
been  marketed  with  claims  of  effectiveness  that  are  unsupported  by  the  clinical 
data  available.  This  means  that  we  have  a very  large  job  to  do  here  in  cutting 
back  on  unjustified  medical  claims.  This  will  have  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  administrative  process.  It  will  be  the  Division’s  responsibility  to  conduct 
the  necessary  hearings  and  to  defend  the  Department’s  actions  in  the  courts. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  initial  approval  of  new  drugs  since  the  early 
1940’s.  Since  the  passage  of  this  new  law,  we  already  have  had  two  hearings, 
and  we  can  anticipate  that  control  of  drug  claims  will  shift  to  a considerable 
extent  from  the  courts  to  the  administrative  process  by  this  new  amendment. 

Food  standards 

There  has  developed  a serious  delay  in  the  issuance  of  food  standard  regu- 
lations, after  the  initial  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  have  been  published. 
This  is  because  the  Department,  under  the  new  amendments,  has  lost  the  right 
to  initiate  action  of  its  own  discretion  or  at  the  instance  of  a “substantial  portion 
of  the  affected  industry.”  Now  any  individual  with  a sufficient  interest  in  the 
regulations  may  initiate  the  formal  proceedings.  Forty-six  petitions  for  estab- 
lishments or  amendment  of  standards  and  other  regulations  are  now  pending 
and  protracted  hearings,  with  ultimate  judicial  reviews,  are  anticipated  in 
several  cases. 

Dietary  food  regulations 

These  regulations  have  not  been  revised  since  1941  despite  the  increased  use 
of  vitamin-mineral  supplements  and  increasing  knowledge  in  the  science  of 
nutrition.  A revision  has  now  been  proposed  which  would  require  full  infor- 
mation on  all  foods  for  special  dietary  use  and  which  would  limit  the  composition 
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of  a dietary  food  supplement  to  those  nutrients  the  need  for  which  nutrition  has 
been  established.  The  regulations  would  establish  minima  and  maxima  re- 
quirements on  nutrient  content  of  these  dietary  food  supplements. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations,  if  finally  promulgated,  would  be  most  far- 
reaching  in  providing  reliable  products  to  the  consumer.  They  would  require 
the  reformulation  of  a great  many  dietary  food  supplements. 

Vitamin-mineral  supplements  are  the  third  largest  selling  pharmaceutical 
item.  Nutritional  quackery  flourishes  in  the  promotion  of  these  supplements. 
The  new  regulations  are  intended  to  eliminate  all  confusing  formulations,  ex- 
cluding ingredients  that  serve  no  purpose  in  human  nutrition  and  excluding 
excessive  amounts  of  nutrients  for  which  man  has  no  need. 

We  have  received  25,000-plus  card  objections  to  the  regulations  and  comments 
from  a great  many  other  people,  ranging  from  the  American  Medical  Association’s 
Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  to  the  manufacturers  of  vitamin-mineral  pro- 
ducts. We  can  anticipate  a further  revision  of  the  proposals,  objections  to  them, 
and  a public  hearing  that  will  deeply  involve  this  $300  million  per  year  industry. 
This  hearing  will  be  a protracted  one  and  judicial  review  of  the  ultimate  regula- 
tions can  be  expected. 

Enforcement  increase 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  growth,  in  new  legislation  and  greatly 
enlarged  staff,  has  resulted  in  a rising  caseload.  There  will  be  a steady  in- 
crease of  enforcement  work  as  new  inspectors  become  productive  and  as  new 
laws  become  fully  effective.  For  example,  FDA  is  collecting  and  analyzing 
25,000  samples  of  raw  agricultural  commodities  for  pesticide  chemical  analysis 
this  year.  Many  new  legal  actions  will  result. 


(C)  O.A.S.I. 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

37 

$291,  645 
3,  519 

37 

$321, 957 
3,  519 

$30, 312 

Total  _ . . _ 

37 

295, 164 

37 

325,476 

30, 312 

The  increase  of  $30,312  consists  of  the  following : Net  increase 

Within-grade  costs,  1965  over  1964 $7,  912 

Annualization  of  pay  raise 7, 165 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 15,  820 


Total  increases 30,  897 

Less:  1 day’s  pay  in  1965 —585 


Net  increase  requested 30,  312 


I.  FUNCTIONS 

This  Division  furnishes  legal  advice  and  services  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  legal  problems  which 
arise  in  this  area  are : 

(1)  The  interpretation  of  Federal  law  relating  to  (a)  the  coverage  and 
insured  status  of  wage  earners  and  the  self-employed,  such  as  whether  the 
individual  is  an  employee  or  self-employed,  and  if  so,  whether  the  specific  serv- 
ices are  included  or  excluded  from  coverage  under  the  statute  or  under  a Fed- 
eral-State agreement;  (b)  the  definition  and  computation  of  “wages,”  and  “net 
earnings  from  a trade  or  business”  ; (c)  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  to  receive 
old-age,  dependent,  survivors,  or  disability  benefits  and  computation  of  the 
amount  thereof,  including  the  determination  pursuant  to  State  law  of  the 
family  status  of  dependents  and  survivors;  (d)  the  beneficiary’s  subsequent 
eligibility  to  continue  to  receive  benefits  (involving  recovery  from  a disability, 
work  doduotions  and  other  types  of  deductions,  remarriage,  etc.)  ; (e)  the 
eligibility  of  an  individual  for  the  preservation  of  his  work  record  on  account 
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of  disability  (disability  freeze)  ; and  (f)  the  confidentiality  of  information  ob- 
tained in  the  administration  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act ; 

(2)  Review  of  reports  on  bills  in  Congress  important  letters  and  communi- 
cations prepared  in  the  administrative  offices,  and  the  review  of  administration 
instructions  governing  the  adjudication  of  claims  ; 

(3)  The  preparation  of  pleadings  and  briefs  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 
arising  out  of  the  OASDI  program,  the  drafting  of  recommendations  for  appeal 
and  of  applications  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court ; the  development  of 
draft  materials  for  use  by  Department  attorneys  and  U.S.  attorneys  in  the 
defense  of  title  II  cases  in  court ; and  the  communication  and  consultation  with 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys  and  U.S.  attorneys  relative  to  such  cases, 
including  the  vacating  of  subpoenas  served  on  administration  personnel  for  the 
production  of  OASDI  information  for  use  in  other  than  title  II  proceedings; 
and 

(4)  Liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the  Defense  Department  and 
Veterans’  Administration  in  the  case  of  OASI  credits  for  World  War  II  or 
Korean  service,  the  coverage  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  of  American  citizens  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  allies,  and 
the  coordination  or  reconciliation  of  interpretation  of  mutually  dependent  pro- 
visions of  law. 

II.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19  03 

The  more  important  accomplishments  were  : 

(1)  The  revision  of  six  subparts  of  Social  Security  Administration  Regula- 
tions No.  4 to  (a)  define  who  may  file  an  application  on  behalf  of  another  individ- 
ual, particularly  where  a legal  representative  has  been  appointed  for  the  individ- 
ual; (b)  allow  withdrawal  of  applications  where  an  individual  has  made  a 
mistake  or  is  disadvantaged  by  his  selection  of  the  date  he  filed  an  application ; 
(c)  update  the  definition  of  veteran  for  war  service  credit  purposes;  (d)  carry 
out  the  “de  facto  marriage”  provisions  of  law  and  to  define  the  phrase  “living  in 
the  same  household”  in  de  facto  marriages;  (e)  prescribe  a revised  order  of  pri- 
ority for  making  adjustments  of  overpayments  and  penalty  deductions;  and  (f) 
clarify  the  provisions  of  the  crediting  of  quarters  of  coverage  and  for  insured 
status  purposes. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  commencement  of  title  II  suits  and  avoid  hardships  caused 
by  abatement  of  suits  upon  changes  in  Secretaries,  publication  of  the  designations 
of  individuals  in  the  OASI  Division  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  accept  service 
of  title  II  summonses  and  complaints  on  his  behalf  and  the  changes  in  law 
relative  to  the  nonabatement  of  suits  against  the  Secretary  on  changes  in  the 
person  occupying  such  office  or  a vacancy  therein. 

(3)  The  review  and  approval  of  64  modifications  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment title  II  agreements  with  the  Secretary  to  cover  several  thousand  additional 
State  and  local  government  employees  under  the  title  II  program. 

(4)  The  preparation  and  furnishing  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  U.S. 
attorneys  of  pleadings  in  about  800  title  II  suits  to  review  the  disallowance  of 
title  II  claims ; the  preparation  of  about  250  briefs  in  such  cases  and  the  review 
of  some  375  letters  of  comment  on  such  cases  prepared  by  regional  attorneys ; the 
review  of  the  materials  in  about  100  cases  forwarded  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
prosecution  of  frauds  against  the  Government  in  connection  with  title  II  claims. 

(5)  The  development  for  further  consideration  by  the  Hotel  & Restaurant 
Workers’  Union  and  the  Hotel  & Restaurant  Owners’  Association  in  the  Greater 
New  York  area  of  a feasible  plan  which  they  could  incorporate  in  their  collective- 
bargaining agreement  to  allow  “tips”  which  are  now  excluded  as  not  being 
wages  for  title  II  benefit  purposes  to  be  included  as  wages. 

(6)  Participated  with  SSA  in  establishing  an  agreement  with  the  approval  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  SSA  to  defray  cost  of  soundexing  certain  census 
records  whereby  such  records  would  be  readily  available  to  SSA  for  use  in  estab- 
lishing the  age  of  applicants  for  benefits,  thereby  reducing  processing  time  con- 
siderably and  also  assuring  at  the  same  time  greater  accuracy  in  claims 
adjudication. 


30-012 — 64— pt.  1 75 
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III.  PLANNED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  19  64  AND  1965 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Division  as  set  forth  in  the 
enumeration  of  its  functions,  the  following  additional  activities  are  planned : 

(1)  The  review  of  claims  manual  and  other  SSA  instructions  to  ascertain 
substantive  rules  and  policies  not  presently  reflected  in  SSA  regulations  and 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  regulations ; and  develop,  in  the  light  of  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  criteria  pursuant  to  which  materials  in 
instructions  issued  in  the  future  that  are  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  regulations 
are  readily  so  identified  and  incorporated  therein  ; 

(2)  The  development  of  substantive  State  and  local  coverage  regulations  in 
the  same  manner  as  regulations  exist  in  other  areas,  (the  need  therefor  being 
acute  and  increasingly  important  since  issues  involving  State  and  local  coverage 
can  now  be  appealed  by  the  States  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  courts  for  redeter- 
mination on  the  merits ; the  appraisal  of  all  existing  unresolved  areas  of  con- 
flict with  States  relative  to  their  coverage  under  State  and  local  agreements ; 
and  the  analysis  of  the  areas  in  which  there  is  an  interrelationship  of  State  and 
local  coverage  provisions  with  the  provisions  of  the  IRC  and  to  effect  uniform 
regulatory  changes  by  this  Department  and  IRS  ; 

(3)  Evaluation  for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  changes  therein,  of  the 
rules  relative  to  the  furnishing  of  medical  information  to  claimants  for  work- 
men’s compensation  claims  and  other  like  purposes  and  the  furnishing  of  OASDI 
information  generally  for  statistical  purposes ; 

(4)  The  formulation  of  criteria  for  the  types  of  court  decisions  to  be  selected 
for  publication  in  “Social  Security  Rulings,”  showing  SSA’s  acquiescence  and 
nonacquiescence  in  such  decisions ; reappraising  the  function  and  scope  of  the 
Social  Security  Handbook  to  determine  its  effectiveness  and  adaptability  for 
other  possible  uses ; and  the  review  of  present  notices  used  to  inform  claimants 
of  determinations  on  their  claims  and  of  the  further  administrative  appeals 
available  to  them,  of  the  adequacy  of  the  notices  furnished  to  claimants  of  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or  other  representative,  and  of  the  infor- 
mation furnished  them  relative  to  the  fees  they  may  be  charged  by  attorneys 
or  other  representatives  for  the  presentation  of  their  claims  to  the  Administra- 
tion ; and 

(5)  The  further  development,  in  order  to  handle  expeditiously  the  increase 
in  title  II  suits  from  a total  of  845  cases  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  the  over 
1,000  cases  that  will  be  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year  1964,  of  preprepared 
materials  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  preprepared  covering  letters 
for  their  transmittal  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  U.S.  attorneys ; and  the 
limiting  of  briefs  in  particular  types  of  cases  to  treat  only  with  points  in  issue 
that  either  U.S.  attorneys  or  the  court  specifically  request  to  be  covered. 

(D)  WELFARE  AND  EDUCATION 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease.!— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

26 

$198, 830 
9, 247 

26 

$255,  749 
12,  255 

$56,919 
3, 008 

Total . 

26 

208,  077 

26 

268, 004 

59, 927 

The  increase  of  $59,927  consists  of  the  following : 

Net  increase 


Annualization  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 $39,  276 

Within-grade  costs  in  1965  over  1964 4,  694 

Annualization  of  pay  raise . 4,  648 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions . 8,  839 

Increased  travel  costs 1,  758 

Law  library 250 

Miscellaneous  increases 1,  000 


Total 60,  465 

Less  1 day’s  pay  in  1965 —538 


Total 4 59,  927 
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I.  FUNCTIONS 

Tlie  Welfare  and  Education  Division  provides  legal  services  with  respect 
to  the  functions  of  a number  of  separate  operating  agencies : Office  of  Educa- 
tion; Welfare  Administration;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  and 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Services  are  also  provided,  to  the  extent  of  the  Department’s  concern,  to  Howard 
University,  Gallaudet  College,  and  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

These  agencies  have  many  problems  and  a great  range  of  activities,  including 
direct  Federal  operations,  Federal  supervision,  Federal-State  grants  in  aid, 
grants  to  public  and  private  institutions  and  to  individuals,  and  advice  and 
consultation  to  public  and  private  entities  and  persons.  Such  diversity  requires, 
in  turn,  a great  variety  of  legal  services,  including  (a)  preparation  of  precedent 
interpretive  opinions ; ( Z> ) preparation  and  review  of  draft  legislation,  Federal 
and  State;  (c)  formulation  of  regulations;  (d)  review  of  administrative  in- 
structions and  important  correspondence;  (e)  review  of  State  plans;  (/)  giving 
oral  and  written  advice  on  proposed  program  actions,  including  the  making  of 
grants  and  recovery  of  incorrect  payments;  ( g ) drafting  of  contracts;  ( h ) 
participation  in  hearings;  (i)  preparation  of  briefs  in  Federal  litigation;  and 
( j ) negotiations  and  liaison  with  Federal,  State,  and  private  attorneys. 

These  services  can  be  furnished  properly  only  in  the  context  of  a close  working 
relationship  between  attorneys  and  administrative  officials.  Legal  counseling 
must  be  provided  in  many  situations  where  there  is  little  direct  judicial  prece- 
dent or  recourse,  and  to  give  meaningful  advice  the  attorney  must  have  a 
detailed  familiarity  with  program  operations  as  well  as  with  statutes,  regula- 
tions, and  instructions.  In  this  way,  the  attorneys  can  give  important  assistance 
to  program  officials  in  recognizing  legal  factors  relevant  to  administrative 
actions,  and  in  assuring  rational  and  consistent  administrative  decisions. 

To  accomplish  this,  attorneys  are  assigned  full  time,  to  the  extent  possible, 
to  specific  program  areas.  Thus,  a small  legal  staff  is  made  available  for  each 
of  the  major  organizational  entities. 

II.  ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  BOTH  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  19  64  AND  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

During  1965,  legal  services  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  following  areas  of  activities  of  the  agencies  served  by  the  Division : 

Office  of  Education 

(1)  Higher  education  programs — student  loans,  national  defense  fellowships, 
counseling  and  guidance  training  institutes,  area  centers  and  research  in  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  language  institutes,  pursuant  to  the  National  Defense- 
Education  Act ; grants  to  colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act ; activities  in  connec- 
tion with  Howard  University,  Gallaudet  College,  and  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

(2)  Elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — grants  to  States  for  acquisition  of  local  school  districts  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  modern  language  equipment  for  use  in  public  schools, 
loans  for  the  acquisition  of  such  equipment  by  nonprofit  private  schools,  grants 
to  States  for  improvement  of  supervision  in  public  schools  in  such  fields,  grants 
to  States  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  of  students,  and  direct  provision 
of  such  services  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  schools  for  which  State 
funds  are  not  legally  available. 

(3)  School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas — the  programs  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  construction  of  school  facilities  and  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874. 

(4)  Other  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education — the  various  vocational  edu- 
cation grant-in-aid  programs ; grants  to  States  for  extension  of  library  services 
in  rural  areas ; loan  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf ; grants  for  training  teachers 
of  mentally  retarded  children  ; grants  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf ; activities 
in  international  education ; coordination  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
in  education  matters ; and  other  direct  activities  such  as  recognition  of  regional 
accrediting  agencies. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

(1)  Grants  to  States  for  basic  support  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
provided  under  State  plans. 

(2)  Grants  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  under  State  plans. 
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(3)  Research  and  demonstration  grants  and  activities  concerning  studies,  dem- 
onstrations, and  dissemination  of  vocational  rehabilitation  information. 

(4)  Grants  and  other  arrangements  for  long-  and  short-term  training  of  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  field. 

(5)  Randolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  program  for  the  blind. 

Welfare  Administration 

(1)  Public  assistance — grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance,  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  the  new  “combined  category” 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Aid  to  U.S.  citizens  returned  from  foreign  countries  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, and  hospitalization  of  mentally  ill  returnees. 

(3)  Children’s  Bureau:  (a)  grants  to  support  State  plans  for  child  and 
maternal  health  services,  crippled  children’s  services,  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices ; ( & ) grants  to  State  agencies  and  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  special  projects  in  connection  with  the  health  services  pro- 
grams ; (c)  research,  demonstration,  and  training  grants  in  the  child  welfare 
programs;  (d)  direct  activities  of  the  Bureau  such  as  those  relating  to  juvenile 
delinquency  and  studies  and  recommendations  on  State  legislation  affecting 
children. 

(4)  The  Office  of  Aging. 

(5)  The  Cuban  refugee  program,  including  problems  relating  to  resettle- 
ment, arrangements  with  State  and  voluntary  agencies,  payments  for  public 
education,  and  college  student  loans. 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the  Social  Security  Administration 

Chartering  and  supervision  of  Federal  credit  unions  including  questions  of 
charter  suspension  and  revocation. 

III.  ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  19  65 

Legal  services  will  continue  to  be  required  on  an  active  basis  for  all  of  the 
programs  described  above.  The  nature  of  the  services  do  not  change  sub- 
stantially from  year-to-year,  but  the  broad  range  of  activities  covered,  the  im- 
portance of  the  programs  to  all  the  States,  to  thousands  of  institutions  and  to 
millions  of  individuals,  tend  constantly  to  increase  the  volume. 

By  way  of  example,  in  the  welfare  area,  the  effects  of  recent  administrative 
reforms  and  legislation  will  require  considerable  attention.  Many  of  the  re- 
quirements established  under  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  have 
been  imposed  on  a progressive  basis  over  a 5-year  period  and  will  give  rise  to 
increasingly  difficult  questions.  Significant  legal  activity  will  result  from  the 
evaluation  of  the  national  eligibility  review  and  the  newly  prescribed  procedure 
for  a continuing  quality  control  of  eligibility  determinations.  Substantial 
staff  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  legal  problems  connected  with  the  protection 
of  aged  individuals  who  are  not  fully  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  In 
the  education  area,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  emphasis  on  the  evalua- 
tion and  testing  of  formal  policy  materials  in  the  light  of  new  program  experi- 
ence and  changed  conditions.  Similarly  to  the  recent  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  regulations  under  the  title  III  NDEA  State  grant  program,  comparable  ac- 
tivities will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  connection  with  program  materials 
under  titles  II,  V,  and  VII  of  the  NDEA. 

The  emphasis  on  increased  coordinated  services  for  specially  needy  groups — 
such  as  the  mentally  retarded,  selective  service  rejectees,  the  culturally  deprived, 
and  individuals  in  “poverty”  areas — will  have  particular  impact  on  existing 
welfare  and  education  programs.  Much  legal  advice  will  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  complex,  interrelated  services  to  these  hard-to- 
reach  groups. 

The  greatest  amount  of  additional  activity  will  arise,  however,  from  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  88th  Congress,  1st  session  : 

Public  Law  88-204,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  providing 
two  programs  of  grants  and  one  of  loans  involving  large  sums  of  Federal  money 
for  construction  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  facilities. 

Public  Law  88-210,  significantly  amending  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  enacting  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  provides  for  (1) 
a many-pronged  new  Federal-State  grant  program  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education;  (2)  a grant  program  for  research,  demonstration 
and  pilot  projects  to  meet  the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youth;  (3) 
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important  amendments  to  the  existing  vocational  education  laws;  (4)  grants 
to  States  for  work-study  programs  for  vocational  education  students  ; and  (5) 
grants  for  construction,  equipment  and  operation  of  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation schools. 

Public  Law  88-164,  title  III,  extending  the  program  for  training  of  teachers 
of  mentally  retarded  children  and  increasing  the  scope  of  teachers  to  he  trained 
to  those  of  the  various  types  of  handicapped,  and  authorizing  a program  of 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

Public  Law  88-156,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963 — other  than  section  5 thereof — expanding  the 
existing  Federal-State  grant  programs  for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  crippled  children’s  services,  and  authorizing  new  programs  of  special  project 
grants  for  maternity  and  infant  care  and  grants  for  research  projects  relating 
to  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled  children’s  programs. 

The  programs  affected  by  the  foregoing  legislation  are  many  in  number,  large 
in  size,  and  important  in  effect.  They  require  the  full  range  of  legal  services 
furnished  by  the  Division.  Moreover,  they  are  all  being  implemented  at  the 
same  time,  and  adequate,  informed,  well-considered  legal  advice  must  be  sup- 
plied currently  to  assure  that  the  programs  are  inaugurated  on  a sound  basis. 

Increase  in  Division  legal  staff  over  prior  periods  was  requested  as  a result 
of  Public  Laws  88-156,  88-204,  and  88-210.  Increases  in  work  resulting  from 
other  legislation,  and  as  a result  of  growth  of  other  programs  will  be  absorbed 
by  existing  staff. 

III.  Regional  and  field 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits.  ... 
Other  expenses  ..  ...  _ 

65 

$571,329 
9, 911 

581, 240 

65 

$636, 364 
9, 911 

646, 275 

$65,035 

Total . 

65 

65 

65,035 

The  increase  of  $65,035  consists  of  the  following:  Net  increase 

Annualization  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1964 $8,  334 

Within-grade  costs  in  1965  over  1964 13,  486 

Annualization  of  pay  raise 15,  716 

Filling  a greater  proportion  of  authorized  positions 29,  566 


Total______ 67,102 

Less : 1 day’s  pay  in  1965 -2  067 


Net  increase  requested : 65,  035 


Legal  services  furnished  by  regional  and  field  attorneys  correspond  in  kind  to 
those  rendered  by  the  departmental  legal  staff.  All  programs  serviced  by  the 
departmental  staff  are  serviced  in  the  field  except  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. The  greater  portion  of  the  workload  in  each  region  derives  from  the 
OASDI  program,  which  accounts  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a tremendous  increase  and  growth  in  all 
programs  serviced  by  the  regional  attorneys’  offices ; it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  these  offices  to  stay  current  in  their  work. 

For  example,  cases  involving  benefit  payments  are  unduly  delayed.  Such 
delay  not  only  causes  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  correspondence,  with  increase 
in  administrative  work  which  would  not  otherwise  be  necessary,  but,  in  cases 
that  ultimately  are  paid,  may  cause  hardships  in  the  families  of  those  who  need 
and  are  found  to  be  entitled  to  the  payments. 

A significant  part  of  the  regional  attorneys’  work  involves  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships. As  the  workload  in  other  areas  has  increased  the  time  available  for 
attention  to  Federal- State  relationships  has  decreased. 

Of  greatest  significance  is  litigation  work  in  the  OASDI  field,  which  consti- 
tutes a considerable  portion  of  the  workload  of  the  regional  offices.  The  regional 
attorneys’  offices  share  with  the  OASI  Division  the  function  of  preparation  of 
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materials  for  briefs  in  litigated  cases  arising  out  of  the  OASDI  program.  With- 
in staff  limitations  each  regional  attorney’s  office  prepares  the  materials  for 
briefs,  and  in  other  ways  assists  the  U.S.  attorneys  in  title  II  litigated  cases  in 
its  respective  region.  Pursuant  to  an  arrangement  worked  out  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1961,  the  regional  attorneys  and  the  U.S.  attorneys  have 
a close  working  relationship  in  these  cases,  which  contributes  significantly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  representation  of  the  Government’s  position.  Hence  it  is 
desirable  that  the  regional  attorneys’  offices  participate  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  in  the  performance  of  the  Office’s  functions  in  the  litigated  cases. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  FACILITIES 

WITNESSES 

JOHN  W.  BYSTROM,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

ARTHUR  L.  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

RAYMOND  J.  STANLEY,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
FACILITIES  PROGRAM 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Object  classification 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  . - _ _ _ 

6 

192 

210 

5 

Positions  other  than  permanent..  .... 

5 

Other  personnel  compensation . _ 

2 

2 

Total  personnel  compensation 

6 

199 

216 

12  Personnel  benefits ..  . . 

14 

16 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  _ . 

40 

40 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

9 

10 

24  Printing  and  reproduction . ...  

1 

10 

8 

25  Other  services  

1 

7 

5 

26  Supplies  and  materials . . . 

2 

2 

31  Equipment-  . . ...  . 

4 

6 

2 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

7,693 

15,000 

Total  costs  . ... 

13 

7,980 

-2 

15,300 

Change  in  selected  resources ..  ... 

9 

Total  obligations ... .... 

22 

7,978 

15, 300 

Personnel  summary 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions .. 

12 

23 

23 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

1 

21 

23 

Employees  in  permanent  positions,  end  of  year  . 

3 

20 

23 

Employees  in  other  positions,  end  of  year. 

3 

4 

4 

Average  GS  grade  

10 

9.8 

9.8 

Average  GS  salary 

$9, 492 

$9, 293 

$9,589 
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Program  and  financing 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  actual 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Project  grants 

7,693 

65 

207 

16 

15,000 

73 

208 

19 

2.  Administration: 

(a)  Executive  direction  and  coordination 

(h)  Program  operations  _ 

2 

11 

(r)  T,egal  serviees 

Total  program  posts,  funded 

13 

9 

7, 980 
-2 

15, 300 

nhanpr*.  in  seleoted  resources  1 _ . 

Total  obligations.  

22 

7, 978 
-1, 478 

15,300 

Financing: 

Obligated  balance  brought  forward  

Unobligated  halanee  parried  forward 

1,478 

New  obligational  authority  (appropriation) 

1, 500 

6,500 

15,300 

1 Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders,  1962,  0;  1963,  $9,000;  1964 
$7,000;  1965,  $7,000. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Bystrom,  are  you  going  to  justify  this? 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Yes,  sir;  I have  a prepared  statement  I would  like 
to  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  since  our  previous 
appearance  the  educational  television  facilities  program  has  been  in- 
augurated and  is  now  well  underway. 

RESPONSE  TO  PROGRAM 

A supplemental  appropriation  became  available  on  May  17,  1963. 
The  educational  television  facilities  program  moved  forward  imme- 
diately. Buies  and  regulations  and  application  forms  became  avail- 
able within  2 weeks.  The  first  application  was  received  on  June  7. 
The  first  grants  were  approved  on  August  29.  Bequests  for  Federal 
funds  are  being  received  at  an  excellent  rate  and  in  excess  of  the 
number  anticipated.  Today,  with  the  program  9 months  old,  we 
have  received  requests  for  approximately  $11  million  in  Federal 
funds,  an  amount  which  is  $3  million  over  the  $7.7  million  made 
available  thus  far  for  grants. 

We  have  good  evidence  that  the  momentum  of  requests  will  in- 
crease in  the  future.  As  indicated  in  the  budget  request,  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  necessary  edu- 
cational television  authorizations  is  steadily  increasing.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  recently  inquired  of  each  of  the  designated  educational 
television  authorities  in  the  several  States  as  to  anticipated  requests. 
As  a result  of  this  study  it  is  expected  that  requests  during  fiscal  1965 
will  total  $17.5  million. 

Add  to  this  amount  the  $11  million  in  applications  already  received 
and  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1965  requests  will  have  totaled  an  estimated 
$28.5  million. 

State  authorities  are  not  in  every  case  aware  of  plans  being  made 
by  private  groups  and  independent  nonprofit  corporations.  Addi- 
tional requests  from  these  sources  should  amount  to  several  million 
dollars  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  1965 

To  meet  this  response  we  are  asking  $15  million  for  fiscal  1965 
which  with  funds  already  appropriated,  would  make  a total  of  $22.7 
million  available  through  1965. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  prudent  management  the  purpose  for  which 
requests  are  made  may  be  accomplished  for  less  than  the  amount 
asked  by  applicants. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  fund  all  applications 
submitted  during  fiscal  1965  with  the  amount  requested ; it  is  expected 
that  applications  received  in  fiscal  1965  totaling  approximately  $6 
million  will  not  be  completely  processed  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
will  be  supported  with  funds  to  be  requested  for  fiscal  1966. 

We  are  all  aware  that  education  is  needed  today  in  greater  quantity 
and  greater  quality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
made  at  the  time  enabling  legislation  was  passed,  which  demon- 
strated the  important  role  of  television  in  providing  good  education. 

However,  it  should  be  stressed  that  dynamic  growth  of  educational 
television  in  1965  is  particularly  important  to  national  communica- 
tions policy. 

In  the  educational  television  conference  report,  the  conference  com- 
mittee made  this  statement: 

The  conference  agreement  * * * must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  a 
broader  legislative  program  now  under  consideration  in  the  Congress  which  is 
aimed  at  expanding  and  improving  television  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  was  passed  May  1,  1962, 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  All-Channel  Receiver  Act  which  was 
passed  on  July  10,  1962. 

ALL-CHANNEL  RECEIVER  ACT 

This  coming  April  the  provisions  of  the  All-Channel  Receiver  Act 
go  into  effect.  Television  receivers  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce will  be  required  to  receive  UHF  channels  as  well  as  VHF 
channels. 

At  present,  overall  development  of  UHF  television  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  educational  television.  Over  80  percent  of  the  channels 
reserved  for  educational  television  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  are  UHF  channels.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
present  applications  for  new  station  grants  under  the  facilities  pro- 
gram are  for  UHF  stations.  Now  that  there  is  a mandate  for  UHF 
development,  prompt  expansion  of  educational  television  becomes 
even  more  important. 

We  expect  1965  to  be  the  peak  year  of  the  5-year  program.  We 
ask  that  the  full  amount  of  $15  million  requested  for  grants  be  ap- 
proved. In  addition  the  amount  of  $300,000  is  asked  for  administra- 
tion, with  no  additional  staff  requested  over  the  23  positions  provided 
in  1961.  By  granting  this  request  you  will  greatly  help  in  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  individuals  and  of  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 
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NEED  FOR  UHF  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  there  is  a real  demand  for  UHF,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  There  is  a need  for  UHF  development.  In  April, 
the  receiver  manufacturers  will  be  required  to  manufacture  an  all- 
channel  receiver.  They  will  often  be  called  upon  to  sell  a receiver 
that,  in  order  to  receive  UHF  stations,  costs  anywhere  from  $20  to 
$40  more  than  the  receiver  that  they  are  now  able  to  sell.  Yet  in  80 
percent-  of  the  market  area  of  the  country  there  are  no  UHF  stations 
operating  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  this  mean  that  all  stations  will  have  UHF 
programs  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  sure  I understood  this  new  all-channel 
requirement  you  talked  about. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  It  is  the  receiver  that  is  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  which  will  be  required  to  have  the  all-channel  tuner.  How- 
ever, the  effect  will  be  that  in  most  cases  the  sales  person  will  be 
required  to  sell  an  all-channel  receiver.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  most 
local  communities  there  are  no  stations  in  the  UHF  sector  of  the 
tuning  range,  ranging  from  channels  14  to  83.  Most  sets  have  the 
limited  VHF  range,  from  channels  2 to  13.  If  this  UHF  area  is  to 
be  opened  up,  if  new  receivers  are  to  be  sold  at  the  present  rate,  and 
commercial  stations  are  going  to  find  that  sufficient  listeners  may  tune 
into  the  UHF  sector,  educational  television  has  an  important  role  to 
play  which  may  not  be  generally  realized.  I think  that  it  is  part  of 
the  national  communications  strategy  that  educational  television 
stations  will  be  developed  on  the  UHF  area  and  will  help  to  make 
further  development,  ultimately,  a commercially  feasible  venture. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  voices  will  be  increased  in  the  Nation, 
through  commercial  stations  as  well  as  noncommercial  stations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  also  take  the  New  England  area.  Almost  every 
TV  station  in  New  England  is  a VHF. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Almost  every  station  now  is  a VHF  station  or  in 
that  area  on  the  dial  from  2 to  13.  Most  educational  channels  which 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  FCC  for  education  in  that  section  of  the 
country  are  in  the  UHF  range  or  in  that  area  on  the  dial  from  14 
to  83. 

RHODE  ISLAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  Rhode  Island  going  to  do  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  It  has  a grant  application  in. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention  it  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation  so  far  as  the  number  of  channels  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  FCC  has  reserved  a single  channel  for  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  even  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doing  better 
than  Rhode  Island  on  channels  to  be  reserved. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  On  channels  to  be  reserved,  yes.  The  FCC,  however, 
determines  who  will  use  the  channels. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  even  the  Virgin  Islands  has  two.  Could  it  be 
someone  hi  Rhode  Island  might  be  sort  of  lackadaisical  about  this? 
If  there  is,  I want  you  to  tell  us  so  ? 
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Mr.  Bystrom.  Let  me  describe  the  situation.  You  have  a single 
channel  there  from  the  FCC.  You  have  an  application  into  HEW. 
I think  it  has  been  in  now  for  about  2 months,  probably  around  6 
weeks.  I believe  that  they  are  planning  to  go  to  the  State  legislature 
during  this  current  session  and  request  the  matching  funds  necessary 
to  activate  this  station. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Well,  the  cost  of  the  station  in  Rhode  Island  is 
going  to  be  the  same  as  any  place  else  but  I would  just  offhand.say 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  An  estimate  of  a Federal  grant  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $175,000  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Rhode  Island  project  is 
$344,795. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  reaction  has  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
had  on  this,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I do  not  know.  I do  know  they  are  planning  to 
include  it  as  part  of  their  legislative  program,  not  the  Governor,  but 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  included  in  the  Governor’s  budget,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  applicant  is  the  State  board  of  education,  sir. 

(Additional  information  follows:) 

Additional  Statement 

Information  concerning  State  educational  TV  funds  was  requested  by  HEW 
from  the  Department  of  Education,  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  department  of 
education’s  recent  State  budget  request  included  $180,397  for  educational  TV 
station  construction  funds  and  $162,850  for  educational  TV  station  operating 
funds.  These  amounts  were  not  included  in  the  Governor’s  budget  message  to 
the  State  legislature.  The  State  educational  television  advisory  commission 
continues  an  active  effort  to  secure  appropriation  of  these  matching  and  operating 
funds. 

PACE  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  $7,978,000  available  for  1964  and  the  request 
for  1965  is  $15,300,000,  an  increase  of  $7,322,000.  In  the  first  half  of 
1964  you  only  obligated  $934,000.  Why  is  the  program  moving  so 
slowly  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Like  any  other  newly  established  program,  the  early 
period  is  spent  in  developing  such  requirements  as  rules  and  regula- 
tions, application  forms,  and  financial  reports,  and  in  recruiting  and 
training  staff.  This  is  also  the  period  in  which  the  applicant  must 
tool  up  in  an  effort  to  make  application,  and  then  in  the  course  of 
our  processing  we  have  built  in  a comment  period  or  a delay  period 
in  which  the  general  public  may  comment  on  any  application  that  is 
submitted.  These  factors  which  occur  initially  and  require  time  and 
effort  will  not  reoccur  and  the  momentum  of  grant  awards  will  con- 
tinually increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  because  of  the  interest  especially  in  the 
Southern  States  you  would  obligate  more  than  $900,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Since  we  gave  the  report  on  December  31,  we  have  done 
better  than  that.  We  now  have,  as  of  February  26,  obligated  $1,- 
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552,000  and  $908,000  in  approved  projects  not  yet  entered  on  the 
books  as  obligations  and,  when  entered,  this  will  give  ns  a total  of  13 
approved  projects  with  obligations  amounting  to  $2,460,000. 

BASIS  FOR  19  65  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  1965  request  based  on  the  most  you  think  can 
be  matched,  or  how  did  you  arrive  at  the  amount  requested  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I have  described  essentially  how  we  arrived  at  the 
amount.  It  was  based  on  the  amount  of  supportable  requests  we  ex- 
pected the  States  and  localities  would  be  prepared  to  submit  in  time 
to  be  processed  by  June  30,  1965,  and  this  was  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  FCC  and  secondly,  on  a survey  of  designated  State  edu- 
cational TY  agencies. 

CRITERIA  FOR  RESERVING  CHANNELS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  criteria  is  used  in  reserving  channels  for  edu- 
cation? I notice  a big  difference  between  States  and  the  number 
reserved  and  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  population  or  geographic  size 
with  any  uniformity. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  FCC  determines  the  criteria. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  in  the  record  what  the  criteria  is  that  has  been 
established  by  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  All  right,  we  can  inquire  of  the  FCC,  get  the  cri- 
teria, and  insert  it. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Criteria  For  Reserving  Educational  Channels 

The  Commission’s  television  allocation  plan  of  1952  reserved  252  YHF  and 
UHF  assignments  for  nationwide  educational  noncommercial  operation.  The 
need  for  these  reservations  had  been  established  in  a public  proceeding  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  allocation  plan.  One  of  the  criteria  was  to  provide  an 
educational  TV  channel  in  each  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country : 
This  reservation  was  made  in  the  YHF  where  there  were  fewer  than  three  VHF 
stations  already  in  operation  in  such  communities.  If  such  a metropolitan 
center  already  had  three  commercial  VHF  stations,  and  if  no  additional  VHF 
stations  could  be  provided,  the  Commission  set  aside  a UHF  reservation  in 
such  communities.  The  Commission  also  recognized  the  need  for  assignments 
in  46  communities  outside  of  metropolitan  areas  which  was  designated  by  the 
educational  representatives  as  “primarily  educational  centers.”  In  addition, 
educational  assignments  were  made  to  other  communities  in  the  1952  plan  on  the 
basis  of  the  representations  made  by  educational  interests  in  these  communities. 

From  1952  to  the  present,  the  Commission  has  continued  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  educational  assignments  on  the  basis  of  representations  made  to  it  by 
State  educational  TV  commissions,  colleges,  local  boards  of  education,  school 
districts,  and  other  educational  representatives  on  a case-by-case  basis.  In 
1960,  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commission,  undertook  a nationwide  survey  of  the  needs  of  education 
for  television  channels  during  the  coming  decade.  This  study  indicated  that 
there  was  a need  for  some  1,200  assignments  to  provide  for  statewide  educational 
service,  community  service,  and  to  serve  other  public  needs.  After  receiving  the 
NAEB  study,  the  Commission  undertook  to  prepare  a revised  allocation  plan 
for  the  UHF  portion  of  the  spectrum.  This  plan  is  currently  the  subject  of  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  (Docket  No.  14229)  on  which  comments  are  to  be  filed 
by  April  3,  and  reply  comments  by  June  3. 

This  proposed  table  of  assignments  includes  703  reservations  for  educational 
use.  99  existing  VHF  and  604  proposed  UHF  reservations.  The  great  majority 
of  these  assignments  are  located  either  in  the  communities  proposed  by  the 
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NAEB  or  as  modified  by  requests  from  State  educational  TV  organizations  or 
other  educational  groups,  following  the  completion  of  more  recent  plans.  The 
Commission  has  invited  interested  parties  to  present  to  it  requests  for  any 
additional  or  changed  assignments  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I might  further  say  though  that  it  is  dependent 
to  a large  degree  on  local  initiative  and  some  States  develop  State 
plans,  proposals  to  the  FCC,  and  in  so  doing  are  able  to  convince 
the  FCC  that  large  numbers  of  channels  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
education  in  that  State  because  they  are  going  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  whereas  in  other  States  the  interest  in  educational 
television  is  not  that  great. 

BUDGETING  FOR  LAPSE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  that  your  budget  is  for  less  than  1-percent 
lapse  and  ordinarily  you  would  expect  the  lapse  rate  to  be  higher  in 
a new  activity  than  in  an  old  well-established  one. 

What  policy  is  followed  in  budgeting  for  lapse  or  is  there  a policy  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I will  have  to  partially  answer  that  question  and 
turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Kelly.  I know  we  feel  that  we  will  be  operating 
at  full  capacity  during  1965.  We  figure  that  the  demand  will  be  very 
great  and  that  we  will  need  all  the  manpower  that  we  can  have. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I can  say  it  is  quite  a small  organization  and  antici- 
pates that  only  one  position  on  the  average  will  be  vacant  at  any  one 
time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

CHANNEL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  19  64 

Mr.  Denton.  On  page  120  you  have  a table  showing  channels  re- 
served as  of  January  15,  1964,  and  the  next  one  is  channels  to  be 
reserved  as  a part  of  the  proposed  new  table  of  allocations  to  be  estab- 
lished in  1964.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  from? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  We  got  that  information  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  those  to  be  ultrahigh  frequency  stations  or  very 
high  frequency  stations? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  new  channel  reservations  are  completely  UHF, 
I believe,  with  no  exception,  although  I might  have  to  be  corrected 
on  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  they  tell  you  they  had  to  abandon  their  policy 
of  deintermixture  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I believe  that  policy 

Mr.  Denton.  The  only  place  they  are  going  to  have  it  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Indiana,  I believe.  Is  that  the  only  place  they  are  going 
to  have  them? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Well,  I just  cannot  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I have  been  anxious  to  get  this  informa- 
tion. They  give  you  this  information  at  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  know  when  this  new  table  is  to  come  into  effect? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  They  have  it  out  for  comment  now.  They  are  shoot- 
ing for  the  summer  months  to  reach  a final  decision. 
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POLICY  OX  DEINTERMIXTURE 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  in  the  town  that  I live  in,  Ave  have  had  a pro- 
gram for  a good  many  years  on  TV  on  the  VHF  station.  Under  that 
program  they  have  teachers  that  teach  various  subjects  such  as  politi- 
cal science  or  Spanish  or  science  and  things  of  that  kind  and  the 
children  can  tune  into  that.  Is  that  the  program  you  intend  to 
f ollow  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Yes ; there  is  a wide  variety  of  possibilities  through 
means  of  educational  television  and  that  would  be  one 

Mr.  Denton.  Suppose  you  put  in  an  ultrahigh  frequency  station 
in  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  they  have  this  very,  very  high  program. 
Would  that  be  about  abandoned,  and  an  ultrahigh  station  and  pro- 
gram be  installed? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I will  have  to  answer  that  we  would  not  do  anything 
in  the  area  of  programing.  This  would  be  done  by  the  local  unit. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  will  be  the  local  people's  plan $ 

Mr.  Bystrom.  Typically,  the  local  people  will,  during  the  school 
day,  telecast  to  the  schools  in  the  area  and  provide  the  kind  of  courses 
and  supplemental  work  that  the  schools  want,  and  then  in  the  evening 
they  Avill  provide  for  general  cultural  programs  for  adult  education 
and  oftentimes,  courses  in  higher  education. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  the  school  pattern  of  this  program,  who  would 
operate,  you  or  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  only  thing  we  do,  is  help  them  get  the  station 
started  by  assisting  in  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  transmission 
equipment  and  they  have  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  they  have  very  high  frequency  but  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency will  only  carry  about  30  miles  and  you  would  need  of  course 
a different  kind  of  aerial  and  of  course  all  of  them  have  to  have  a 
receiving  band  for  ultrahigh  frequency.  But  the  very  high  frequency 
carries  at  least  three  or  four  times  that.  I am  looking  at  my  own 
community,  what  advantage  there  is  going  to  be  to  us  to  discontinue  a 
very  high  frequency  station  that  goes  for  100  miles,  and  they  use  it 
in  all  that  territory,  and  take  one  for  30  miles.  Wkat  good  is  that 
going  to  be  for  my  community  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  I think  I will  have  to  leave  that  question  to  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  have  had  it  for  10  or  15  years.  I am  rather 
surprised  that  they  would  consider  abandoning  their  program  of 
intermixture  down  there. 

Of  course,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  No;  I believe  this  goes  along  with  the  general  broad 
policy  that  Congress  was  helpful  in  establishing. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  have  not  got  it  through  yet.  We  are  the  only 
ones  left  under  the  policy  of  deintermixture. 

I think  you  had  the  children  using  the  television  school  program 
within  a hundred  miles  of  Evansville,  you  are  going  to  deprive  them 
of  that.  Under  this  chart  you  have  here,  where  they  have  a very  high 
frequency  you  are  going  to  have  to  give  them  ultrahigh  frequency 
and  limit  it  to  30  miles. 

Mr.  Stanley.  This  assignment  is  an  additional  channel  that  trill 
not  affect  the  reservation  and  continued  use  of  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Denton.  According  to  the  chart  you  show  me  they  are  going 
to  take  away  the  very  high  and  put  thp  ultra  high  in  ? 
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That  is  part  of  the  pattern  and  plan,  that  worries  me. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  colloquy  you  have  had  with  Mr.  Denton 
has  not  brought  out  the  full  story  since  most  of  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  another  agency. 

You  ought  to  get  together  with  FOC  and  work  up  a statement  on 
this. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  we  submit  a statement  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  submit  it  for  the  record.  I did  not  think 
it  was  quite  clear. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Additional  Statement 

Although  station  WTVW  (channel  7)  is  a commercial  licensee  and  is  there- 
fore not  operating  on  a channel  reserved  for  education  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  it  has  made  available  time  for  educational  programing 
which  is  produced  by  Southwest  Indiana  Educational  Television  Council,  which 
represents  16  public  education  bodies  in  the  area,.  In-school  instruction  pro- 
duced by  the  council  is  provided  over  commercial  station  WTVW  from  8 a.m. 
to  11  a.m.  each  day,  a total  of  115  programs  a week  including  grade  levels  from  1 
to  12.  The  council  pays  a modest  amount  determined  annually  for  use  of  studio 
and  production  space. 

Commercial  operators  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  made  valuable  time 
available  for  educational  use. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  can  be  used  to  assist  television 
broadcasting  facilities  which  “will  be  used  only  for  educational  purposes”  and 
in  connection  with  stations  licensed  for  noncommercial  educational  purposes  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

A primary  purpose  of  the  legislation,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  ( Public  Eaw  ST- 
ITT) is  to  achieve  “prompt  and  effective  use  of  all  educational  television  channels 
remaining  available.”  While  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  provide  assistance  for  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  broadcast  equipment,  the  authorization  to  construct  and 
operate  a noncommercial  educational  television  station  is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  on  channels  reserved  by  the  Commission  for 
education. 

There  have  been  no  applications  for  Federal  grant  from  the  Evansville  area 
received  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  present  table  of  allocations,  channel  9 in  Evansville  is  reserved  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  educational  use.  Under  the  pro- 
posed new  table  of  allocations  there  are  no  deletions  or  additions  for  education 
in  Evansville,  although  for  Indiana  as  a whole  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  for 
education  an  additional  18  UHF  channels,  over  and  above  the  10  UHF  or  VHF 
channels  presently  reserved.  The  following  statement  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  was  provided  upon  request  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


Commission’s  Policy  on  Deintermixture  With  Particular  Reference  to 

Evansville,  Ind. 

At  a hearing  on  March  6,  1962,  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Commission  was  requested  to  submit  its  views  on  four  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  all-channel  television  receiver 
legislation  oh  Commission  proceedings  proposing  to  deintermix  particular  areas 
to  all-UHF.  One  of  these  areas  was  Evansville,  Ind.  The  Commission’s  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  was  set  forth  in  a letter  to  Chairman  Harris,  dated  March 
16,  1962.  The  letter  and  an  attached  appendix  appear  in  House  Report  No.  1559, 
“All-Channel  Television  Receivers,”  pages  18-26. 

In  brief,  the  letter  stated  the  Commission’s  representation  to  the  committee 
that  it  would  not  proceed  with  eight  deintermixture  proceedings  initiated  on  July 
2T,  1961.  It  then  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons  for  not  applying  a similar 
moratorium  to  other  deintermixture  proceedings  of  an  earlier  date,  namely, 
Springfield,  111.,  Peoria,  111.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.  In  the 
case  of  Evansville,  the  Commission  stated  that  half  of  its  action  in  this  matter 
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was  final  (shifting  channel  9 from  Hatfield  to  Evansville  for  noncommercial 
educational  use  had  been  sustained  upon  review  in  court).  The  other  half, 
namely,  whether  channel  7 should  be  shifted  to  Louisville,  was  the  subject  of 
an  adjudicatory  proceeding,  and  it  was  the  Commission’s  view  that  the  public 
interest  would  best  be  served  by  a decision  on  the  basis  of  the  record  in  the 
proceeding  and  not  by  the  automatic  application  of  a general  moratorium. 
Since  that  time  the  Commission’s  actions  in  the  Springfield,  Peoria,  and  Bakers- 
field proceedings  have  all  undergone  final  court  review.  There  remains  only 
Evansville,  which  is  awaiting  final  Commission  decision. 

In  any  event,  if  channel  7 is  finally  shifted  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  would  still 
remain  under  the  Commission’s  present  table  of  assignments  channel  9,  which  is 
reserved  for  an  educational  VHF  in  Evansville.  In  the  Commission’s  proposed 
rulemaking  in  the  current  allocation  proceeding,  channel  9 is  similarly  assigned 
to  Evansville  and  reserved  for  educational  use.  The  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  in  its  comment  in  the  proposed  rulemaking  has 
recommended  that,  in  addition  to  channel  9,  a UHF  channel  (channel  30)  be 
assigned  to  Evansville  and  reserved  for  educational  use. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

CONTROL  OF  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Who  determines  the  type  of  program  that  you  put 
on  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  local  operator.  That  may  be  the  local  school 
district.  It  may  be  a nonprofit  organization  made  up  of  various 
schools  in  the  area,  whoever  is  incorporated  to  operate  the  station. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  program,  Mr.  Lesinski,  is  specifically  related  to 
the  provisions  of  the  transmitting  facilities  and  it  provides  that  we 
may  not  participate  in  any  way  in  the  operation. 

VIEWER  RATINGS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  happy  of  that.  I am  for  the  program  but 
I have  my  doubts  as  to  how  well  it  is  being  used.  Do  you  have  any 
specific  reading  that  you  have  in  television  shows  as  to  how  often  the 
show  was  being  watched  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  There  have  not  been  the  studies  of  educational  tele- 
vision viewing  that  there  havfe  been  of  commercial  program  viewing 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  advertisers  want  to  know  how  much  a 
program  is  being  viewed  before  they  will  pay  for  the  advertising. 

There  have  been  a few  studies  of  educational  television  home  audi- 
ences and,  in  general,  what  they  show  is  that,  on  the  average,  in  those 
areas  where  a well  established  educational  station  is  operating  about 
one  in  six  adults  are  viewers  on  a regular  basis  and  a larger  proportion 
on  an  occasional  basis. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  the  reason  I asked  the  question.  Is  the  pro- 
gram worth  it  or  not?  If  there  are  viewers,  fine.  If  there  are  no 
viewers,  why  have  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  The  second  point  I would  like  to  make  is  during  the 
day  the  educational  television  station  may  have  more  viewers  than  a 
commercial  television  program  because  they  are  aimed  at  an  estab- 
lished audience,  namely  those  children  in  the  school  systems. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  that  is  fine.  I was  not  thinking  of  that 
audience. 

Mr.  Bystrom.  You  are  thinking  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes.  You’re  perfectly  right  about  that  because  1 
have  come  across  that,  but  there  are  programs  in  schools  that  do  use 
television  sets. 
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Mr.  Bystrom.  And  this  is  the  backbone  of  educational  television. 
Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Bystrom.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  recess  now  until  next  Tuesday  at  10  o’clock  when  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  here.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  will  have  outside 
witnesses,  and  also  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  following  week. 

JUSTIFICATION  MATERIAL 

(The  justification  material  submitted  to  the  Committee  follows:) 


Office  of  the  Secretary,  Educational  Television  Facilities 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


1964 

esitmate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$6, 500, 000 
1, 477, 922 

$15,300,000 

+$8, 800, 000 
-1, 477, 922 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Total  obligations  _ 

7,  977,  922 

15,300,000 

+7, 322, 078 

Obligations  by  activities 


Activity 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimtae 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tion 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Man- 

years 

Amount 

1.  Project  grants 

$7,  692, 922 

$15, 000, 000 

$7,307, 078 

2.  Administration: 

(а)  Executive  direction 

and  coord ination. 

(б)  Program  operations., 

(c)  Legal  services 

Total  administra- 
tion..   

4 

17 

2 

3.8 
15.0 

1.8 

65, 060 
203,  520 
16, 420 

4 

17 

2 

4.0 
16.8 

2.0 

72, 600 
208, 000 
19, 400 

+0.6 

+.4 

+.2 

+7,  540 
+4, 480 
+2,980 

23 

20.6 

285, 000 

23 

22.8 

300, 000 

+1.2 

+15, 000 

Total  obligations.-. 

23 

20.6 

7, 977, 922 

23 

22.8 

15, 300, 000 

+1.2 

7, 322, 078 

1199 


Obligations  by  object 


Description 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or  de- 
crease (— ) 

23 

.3 

20.6 

20 

4 

23 

.3 

22.8 

23 

4 

Average  number  of  all  employees — 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year: 

Permanent  positions  _ . _ _ - _ _ _ . . - 

+2.2 

+3 

Other  - . . . _ 

11  Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions - - ----  _ 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

$192, 117 
4, 900 
2, 410 

$209, 627 
4, 900 
1.605 

+$17,  510 

Other  personnel  compensation. - 

-805 

Total  personnel  compensation  _- - 

199, 427 
14,  201 
40,  500 
8, 657 
8,040 
6,  570 
2, 300 
5, 305 
7,692, 922 

216, 132 
15, 991 
40,  500 
10,  007 
8, 040 
5,230 
2, 300 
1,800 
15, 000, 000 

+16,  705 
+1,  790 

12  Personnel  benefits  _ ------- 

21  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

23  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

+1,350 

24  Printing  and  reproduction _ 

25  Other  services  - - - - - 

-1,340 

26  Supplies  and  materials.. 

31  Equipment-  _-  --  ------- 

-3,  505 
+7,307, 078 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 

Total  obligations  

7, 977, 922 

15, 300, 000 

+7,322, 078 

Summary  of  changes 


Positions 

Amount 

1964  estimate  - _ 

23 

$6, 500, 000 
1,  477, 972 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward _.  _ 

Total  obligations  1964 - 

23 

23 

7, 977, 922 
15, 300, 000 

1965  estimated  obligations  _ __  _ _ _ 

Total  change 

+7, 322, 078 

Increases: 

Mandatory  items: 

1.  Annualization  of  pay  costs  

5, 926 
13,  764 

2.  Annualization  of  10  new  positions  authorized  in  1964  

Total  mandatory  increases .. 

19,  690 

Program  items: 

1.  Increased  level  of  grants  for  educational  television  facilities..- 

7,  307, 078 
1,000 

2.  Administration: 

A.  Increase  in  penalty  mail  costs  for  mailing  of  instructional  and 
information  material . . 

Total  program  increases 

7,  308,  078 

Total  increases  - - - 

7, 327,768 

Decreases: 

1.  Nonrecurring  costs: 

Equipment  . 

3,505 

1,340 

845 

Space  alterations  ..  . . _ . 

2.  1 day  less  in  excess  of  52- week  base ..  

Total  decreases _ . 

5,690 

Net  increase  requested 

7, 322, 078 

Salary  and  expenses 


Budget 
estimate  to 
Congress 

House 

allowance 

Senate 

allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1963  __  . 

$2,000,000 

7,000,000 

15,300,000 

$1,500,000 

5,000,000 

$1,500,000 

7,000,000 

$1, 500, 000 
6,500,000 

1964 

1965 

30-012— 64— pt.  1 76 
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Justification  by  Activity 


Project  grants 


1963 

actual 

1964 

estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  

$7, 692, 922 

$15, 000,000 

$7,307,078 

Total  appropriations  of  $32  million  are  authorized  in  the  Educational  Televi- 
sion Facilities  Act  (Public  Law  87-447)  for  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcast  transmission  facilities  over  a 5-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1962.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  on  a matched  grant  basis  in  the  activation  of  new 
educational  television  broadcast  stations  and  in  the  expansion  of  existing 
educational  television  broadcast  stations. 

The  1965  request  of  $15,300,000  is  a net  increase  of  $8,800,000  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority,  and  $7,322,078  over  the  amount  available  for  obligation  in  1964. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  available  for  grants  is  requested  because  the  pro- 
gram is  now  established  and  because  the  momentum  of  demand  for  educational 
television  expansion  will  increase.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Facilities  Act  is  “quick  action”  in  “expediting  as  much  as  possible  the 
construction  of  educational  television  broadcasting  facilities.”  The  1965  request 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  both  expeditiously  and  prudently. 

iStates  and  localities  will  have  adequate  funds  to  match  the  requested  increase. 

When  the  first  funds  were  appropriated  in  May  1963,  most  schools  and  colleges 
had  already  completed  their  budgets  for  fiscal  1964.  The  State  legislatures 
which  met  during  1963  had  completed  or  were  in  the  final  days  of  their  sessions. 
Uncertainty  as  to  Federal  intent  at  the  time  of  State  and  local  budget  considera- 
tions led  many  to  postpone  action  on  State  and  local  matching  funds  until  such 
time  as  Federal  funds  become  available. 

Nevertheless  the  amount  of  requests  during  the  first  7 months  of  fiscal  1964, 
which  totaled  over  $10  million,  exceeded  the  $7.7  million  available  for  grants 
including  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1963  and  all  of  fiscal  1964. 

A further  pressure  for  increased  activation  will  be  the  action  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  expected  before  July  1,  1964,  to  establish  a new 
table  of  allocations  for  television  channels.  This  new  table  of  allocations  will 
provide  an  additional  384  channels  reserved  for  education,  over  and  above  the 
existing  347  channels.  Many  of  these  channels  are  placed  precisely  at  the  point 
where  educators  wish  to  activate  stations  but  are  presently  restricted  because 
no  channel  is  available.  For  example,  the  40  major  centers  of  population  in  the 
United  States  are  each  assured  of  2 education  channels  under  the  new  table  of 
allocations,  whereas  previously  the  great  majority  had  only  1 and  in  some  cases 
no  channel  was  available. 

Furthermore,  on  April  30,  1964,  all  television  receivers  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  UHF  channels  as  well 
as  VHF  channels,  under  the  all-channel  receiver  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
in  1962.  This  is  particularly  important  to  education  since  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  channels  reserved  for  education  are  UHF  channels  which  up  to 
now  could  not  be  received  by  most  television  sets  manufactured  for  home  use 
unless  a special  convertor  was  purchased  and  attached  to  the  set.  Both  com- 
mercial operators  and  educators  had  hesitated  to  activate  UHF  stations  because 
of  the  lack  of  home  reception.  The  all-channel  receiver  now  opens  the  way  for 
UHF  development  and  expanded  use  of  educational  television. 

GRANTS  FOR  NEW  FACILITIES 

The  primary  aim  of  the  legislation  is  the  prompt  use  of  the  television  channels 
available  for  education.  This  has  as  its  intent  the  construction  of  new  stations. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $15  million  requested  for  grants,  $10.7  million  will 
be  used  to  Activate  61  new  stations. 

The  number  of  new  station  grants  is  based  on  the  greatly  increasing  mo- 
mentum of  new  station  authorization  requests  being  made  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  At  present  the  rate  is  in  excess  of  one  a week,  whereas, 
in  the  period  from  1951-62  the  rate  was  less  than  one  every  6 weeks.  The  new 
policy  actions  described  earlier  will  further  encourage  educators. 
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There  is  no  change  in  the  estimated  average  amount  of  a new  station  grant, 
which  had  been  previously  estimated  at  $175,000,  since  the  average  Federal 
grant  requested  in  applications  so  far  received  is  approximately  $180,000. 

GRANTS  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES 

The  expansion  of  existing  statiens,  will,  in  many  cases,  best  meet  the  remain- 
ing criteria  stated  in  the  act  by  providing  “equitable  geographical  distribution 
of  educational  television”  and  service  to  “the  greatest  number  of  persons  * * * 
in  as  many  areas  as  possible,  and  * * * adaptable  to  the  broadest  educational 
uses.”  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  from  the  inclusion  in  the  act  of  a special  grant 
credit  for  transmission  equipment  already  owned  by  the  applicant,  that  Congress 
intended  to  expand  the  services  of  these  pioneer  stations. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $15  million  requested  for  grants,  $4.3  million  will 
be  used  to  expand  35  existing  stations. 

The  estimated  number  of  grants  to  existing  stations  for  fiscal  1965  was  de- 
termined as  follows.  A very  high  percentage  of  the  85  existing  stations  are 
expected  to  submit  approvable  applications  for  expansion  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965.  The  $4.3  million,  estimate  for  1965  has  not  been  based  on  the  amount 
of  anticipated  requests,  which  should  be  in  excess  of  $6.8  million,  but  rather  on 
a judgment  of  what  under  the  act,  constitutes  a reasonable  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  in  relation  to  new  facilities.  The  amount  included  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  expansion  projects  is  slightly  less  than  one- third  the  total  amount 
included  for  grants. 

The  average  grant  for  expansion  of  existing  stations  is  estimated  at  $125,000. 
This  is  greater  than  the  $110,000  figure  used  in  previous  budget  requests,  but 
less  than  $142,000,  the  average  amount  of  Federal  funds  requested  in  grant 
applications  so  far  received  from  existing  stations. 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SERVED 

It  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  information  contained  in  the  48  applications 
so  far  accepted  for  processing  that  113.5  million  people  will  be  in  areas  to  be 
served  by  new  stations  for  which  1965  grant  funds  are  requested  and  37.6  mil- 
lion people  will  be  in  the  service  area  of  stations  for  which  1965  expansion 
project  grant  funds  are  requested,  for  technical  reasons  and  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  an  area  better,  there  will  be  some  situations  in  which  station 
service  areas  will  overlap.  Where  this  is  the  case  people  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  programs  of  a second  educational  television  station. 


Summary  of  information 


1964 

From  1963 
unobligated 
balance 

From  1964  new 
obligational 
authority 

1965 

estimate 

1964-65 

total 

Construction,  new  stations: 

Number  of  grants  ..  

6 

25 

61 

92 

Average  grant  _ S _ _ i __ 

$175, 000 
$1, 128, 525 

$175, 000 

$175, 000 
$10,  700,  000 

Federal  funds 

$4,  715, 000 

$16, 543,  525 

Total  number  of  people  in  service  area 

i 11. 160, 000 

i 46,  500, 000 

i 113, 460, 000 

i 171, 120,  000 

Average  number  of  neople  in  service  area..  _ 

i 1, 860,  000 

i 1. 860, 000 

i 1.  860, 000 

Expansion,  existing  stations: 

Number  of  grants  _ _ _ 

3 

16 

35 

54 

Average  errant  _ _ 

$110, 000 
$350, 000 

$110, 000 

$125. 0C0 

Federal  funds  . _ _ _ 

$2, 000, 000 

$4, 300, 000 

$6, 650, 000 

Total  number  of  people  in  service  area 

i 3,  231, 090 

i 17,  232, 000 

i 37, 695, 000 

i 58, 158, 000 

Average  number  of  people  in  service  area..- 

i 1, 077, 030 

i 1, 077. 030 

i 1, 077, 030 

1 Figures  represent  the  total  of  population  within  the  service  areas  of  ET  V stations.  In  some  cases  service 
areas  overlap  and  individuals  are  included  in  2 populations 
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ADDITIONAL  DATA 

The  supplementary  data  provided  in  attachment  A provides  additional  infor- 
mation on  channel  reservations  and  operating  stations  as  of  January  15,  1964. 


Administration 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits: 
Office  of  Education 

17 

$148,820 
14, 384 
50, 424 

17 

$161, 795 
17,764 
52,  564 

+$12, 975 
+3,380 
+2, 140 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

2 

2 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

4 

4 

Total  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits 

23 

213,628 
71, 372 

23 

232, 123 
67, 877 

+18,495 
-3, 495 

Other  expenses 

Total 

23 

285,000 

23 

300,000 

+15, 000 

STATEMENT  OF  FUNCTION 

The  act  designates  the  responsible  officer  as  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
has  placed  program  direction  and  leadership  in  the  Under  Secretary  and  within 
his  office  a small  professional  unit  provides  executive  direction  and  coordination. 
The  processing  of  applications  and  grant  administration  has  been  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  A unit  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Programs  performs  these  functions.  The  Office  of  General 
Counsel  provides  legal  services  which  are  required  on  a continuing  basis  as 
part  of  application  processing  and  grant  audit  and  compliance  activities. 

Virtually  all  of  the  administrative  increase  is  in  conjunction  with  the  annualiza- 
tion of  staff  authorization  in  1964.  The  only  major  exception  is  a $1,000  item 
for  increased  postage  for  additional  mailings  of  the  public  notices  of  grant  ap- 
plications to  interested  parties. 

No  additional  staff  is  requested  over  the  23  positions  provided  in  1964. 
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Attachment  A 


Channel  reservations  and  operating  stations,  by  States 


State  or  possession 

Channels 
reserved 
as  of 
Jan.  15, 
1964 

Channels  to 
be  reserved 
as  part  of 
proposed 
new  table 
of  alloca- 
tions to  be 
established 
in  1964 

Construc- 
tion permit 
granted, 
station  not 
on  the  air 

Request  for 
construction 
permit 
accepted 

Operating 

stations 

Alabama. ._ 

16 

18 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

9 

2 

3 

11 

California..  

11 

27 

2 

2 

3 

4 

18 

1 

Connecticut 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

22 

23 

1 

6 

13 

14 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

8 

20 

1 

3 

10 

13 

1 

1 

6 

21 

1 

"Kansas 

8 

8 

1 

Kentucky 

11 

11 

8 

1 

Tunisian  a 

4 

15 

2 

Maine 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Maryland 

1 

6 

M assacbusetts 

3 

7 

1 

1 

Michigan 

14 

26 

3 

2 

Minnesota  

4 

17 

2 

1 

Mississippi 

5 

16 

Missouri 

4 

17 

2 

Montana 

6 

14 

Nebraska 

7 

7 

i 

Nevada 

2 

5 

New  Hampshire 

2 

6 

i 

New  Jersey 

6 

8 

2 

i 

New  Mexico 

7 

16 

1 

1 

i 

New  York 

13 

29 

6 

2 

3 

North  Carolina 

8 

22 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

7 

10 

1 

Ohio 

10 

21 

1 

2 

6 

Oklahoma 

7 

22 

3 

Oregon 

4 

15 

2 

Pennsylvania 

10 

H 

2 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

1 

Smith  Carolina 

4 

16 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

5 

15 

1 

Tennessee .. 

8 

22 

2 

Texas 

18 

59 

5 

Utah.  

5 

1 

5 

Vermont 

4 

4 

Virginia 

5 

17 

1 

1 

Washington 

11 

23 

5 

West  Virginia 

4 

12 

Wisconsin  

12 

21 

3 

Wyoming 

1 

9 

Puerto  Rico 

8 

8 

2 

Virgin  Islands 

2 

2 

Total 

347 

731 

29 

28 

85 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

WITNESSES 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREZZE,  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

WILBUR  J.  COHEN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION 
RUFUS  E.  MILES,  Jr.,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  before 
us  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Celebrezze. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  this  morning.  You  may  go 
right  ahead.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  want. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  with 
me  this  morning  Rufus  Miles,  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary; 
James  Kelly,  the  Comptroller;  and  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  to  come  before  the  committee  for  a second  time  to  discuss 
the  Department’s  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  to  review  our  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  year.  These  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  committee’s  active  interest  and  the  support  of  our  program. 

In  his  1965  budget  message,  President  Johnson  said: 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  being  prudent  and  frugal,  in  being  alert  and  strong, 
and  in  being  sensitive  and  sympathetic  to  the  unfilled  needs  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  objective  of  this  administration.  It  is  an  objective  that  will  be  met. 

Review  of  Past  Year 

Our  efforts  toward  this  objective  have  been  amply  demonstrated 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  a year  of  significant  progress  in 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  In  the  ongoing  programs 
of  the  Department  we  are  again  able  to  record  impressive  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  year.  We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  Congress  for  their  interest  in  our  programs  and  their  support 
which  has  made  these  accomplishments  possible.  In  addition,  major 
legislation  was  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  which 
authorized  greatly  expanded  activities  in  the  fields  of  mental  health, 
mental  retardation,  educational  assistance  and  training,  and  environ- 
mental health  protection. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  education,  President  Johnson  has  said  that  the  88th 
Congress  “has  enacted  more  significant  education  legislation  than 
any  other  Congress  in  our  entire  history.”  This  legislation  to  expand 
educational  opportunity  was  cited  by  the  President  as  dramatic 
evidence  of  our  commitment  to  education  as  the  key  to  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  progress. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT 

One  of  the  most  significant  education  bills  ever  enacted  is  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  passed  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  This  new  law  is  designed  to  assist  the  Nation’s  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  education  to  construct  needed  classrooms,  laboratories,, 
and  libraries  in  order  to  accommodate  mounting  student  enrollments 
and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  skilled  technicians  and  for 
persons  with  advanced  graduate  training. 

DEFENSE  EDUCATION  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Another  measure  enacted  last  year  to  meet  growing  college  enroll- 
ment was  one  which  greatly  expanded  the  defense  education  student 
loan  program.  In  1963,  217,000  students  borrowed  almost  $104 
million  as  part  of  this  program.  The  more  than  1,500  institutions 
which  participate  in  the  loan  program  enrolled  90  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  full-time  students. 

Another  amendment  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
passed  last  session  liberalized  title  III  of  the  act  to  further  strengthen 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  broadening  the  categories  of 
eligible  equipment  and  by  providing  for  reallotment  of  unneeded 
funds  to  States  who  can  use  them. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Expansion  of  educational  opportunities  for  people  of  all  ages  will 
be  made  possible  by  enactment  of  the  new  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  This  act  authorizes  increased  Federal  support 
for  library  services,  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and  it  establishes 
a new  program  of  grants  for  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  instruction  will  be  greatly  expanded  and 
improved  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  new 
act  recognizes  the  need  for  greatly  expanded  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  in  a dynamic  economy  whose  employment 
needs  are  rapidly  changing  due  to  technological  advances.  The  new 
act  introduces  a new  flexibility  in  State  programs  so  that  they  may 
keep  pace  with  changing  employment  demands.  Also  authorized  in 
the  act  are  new  experimental  programs  for  residential  vocational 
education  schools  to  attack  the  problems  of  school  dropouts  and 
youth  employment  and  for  student  work- study  programs  to  assist 
needy  students  to  continue  their  vocational  education. 

Vocational  training  is  also  the  aim  of  the  major  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Under  this  act,  projects  were  approved  in  1963 
to  provide  training  for  almost  60,000  persons.  The  amendments 
greatly  increase  the  appropriations  authorized  for  training  programs 
to  place  further  emphasis  on  training  unemployed  youth.  Newly 
established  by  the  amendments  are  programs  for  basic  literacy 
training  and  basic  occupational  training. 

Both  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  point  up  the  need  for 
schooling  and  adequate  training  in  order  to  fully  participate  in  today’s 
economic  world. 
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PILOT  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  CAMPAIGN 

The  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  high  school  education  is 
placing  severe  limitations  on  his  future.  During  this  past  year,  the 
Department  embarked  on  a pilot  back-to-school  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  place  new  emphasis  on  solving  the  school  dropout  problem. 
Sixty-three  communities  took  part  in  this  project.  More  than  half 
of  the  actual  and  potential  dropouts  contacted  went  back  to  school 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  returned  to  school  were  still 
enrolled  after  2 months. 


MENTAL  KETARDATION 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  in  addition  to  the  new  laws  already 
mentioned,  measures  were  also  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  increase  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children,  par- 
ticularly the  mentally  retarded. 

We  are  well  aware  of  this  committee’s  strong  interest  in  attacking 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation.  This  past  year  has  seen  major 
legislation  enacted  giving  our  Department  new  authority  and  means  to 
launch  this  attack. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  new  legislation  authorizing  the  pro- 
gram of  training  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  handi- 
capped children.  The  same  new  legislation  also  establishes  a new 
program  of  grants  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION  PLANNING 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Mental  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning 
Amendments  of  1963  authorize  one-time  grants  to  States  to  plan  for 
comprehensive  State  and  community  action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion. This  new  act  also  greatly  expands  the  Children’s  Bureau  grant 
program  to  include  support  for  research  and  increased  services  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services.  In  addi- 
tion, it  authorizes  project  grants  for  maternal  and  infant  care  for 
expectant  mothers  unlikely  to  receive  care  because  they  are  from  low- 
income  families  or  for  other  reasons. 

Under  the  new  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  Federal  support 
is  authorized  for  construction  of  research  centers  that  would  develop 
new  knowledge  for  preventing  and  combating  mental  retardation, 
university-associated  clinical  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
community  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

In  the  area  of  mental  health,  the  same  act  authorizes  grants  to 
States  for  the  construction  of  community  mental  health  centers. 
These  facilities  will  provide  preventive  and  diagnostic  services  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  mentally  ill  persons.  Funds  have 
already  been  appropriated  in  1963  and  1964  for  the  States  to  plan, 
and  develop  comprehensive  mental  health  plans. 
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In  the  1964  Appropriation  Act,  funds  were  also  provided  for  the 
first  time  for  grants  to  State  mental  hospitals  and  public  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded  for  demonstrations  of  the  most  modern 
methods  of  treatment  and  care. 

Better  care  for  persons  already  institutionalized  plays  an  essential 
part  in  our  struggle  against  the  problems  of  mental  illness.  The 
success  of  improved  methods  of  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  is  dra- 
matically shown  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Despite  increasing  ad- 
missions in  recent  years,  the  hospital’s  average  daily  patient  load  has 
continued  to  decline  as  new  methods  of  care  have  been  employed. 

OTHER  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Other  health  activities:  In  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen’s 
Hospital,  and  in  the  Public  Health  Service’s  general,  special,  and 
Indian  hospitals,  we  provided  direct  medical  care  to  an  average  daily 
inpatient  load  of  more  than  14,000  persons  in  1963.  In  the  same 
period,  we  handled  almost  2.2  million  outpatient  visits. 

To  improve  medical  care  in  community  facilities,  we  awarded 
construction  grants  in  1963  which  will  make  possible  the  construction 
or  expansion  of  582  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  medical 
facilities.  In  addition,  grants  were  awarded  for  the  construction  of 
177  new  or  expanded  medical  research  facilities. 

In  our  medical  research  program,  nearly  16,000  separate  grants 
involving  about  $450  million  were  awarded  to  support  research  studies 
concerning  major  diseases  and  other  public  health  problems  as  well 
as  the  discovery  of  fundamental  knowledge  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 
Almost  1,300  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  close  to  400 
institutions  in  52  other  countries  were  involved  in  carrying  out  these 
studies. 

PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

More  skilled  manpower  is  needed  for  biomedical  research  as  well 
as  to  provide  needed  community  and  environmental  health  services 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  During  1963,  some  48,000 
persons  participated  in  various  health  training  programs — other  than 
inservice  training — supported  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Increasing  the  number  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  professional 
health  personnel  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  new 
act  establishes  a program  of  student  loans  to  assist  medical  and  dental 
students,  and  provides  grants  for  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  schools  for  the  training  of  needed  health  personnel. 

COMMUNITY  IMMUNIZATION  GRANTS 

Training  greater  numbers  of  professional  health  personnel  is  one 
facet  of  the  Department’s  attack  on  community  health  problems. 
Another  facet  of  this  attack  has  been  our  program  of  community 
immunization  grants.  This  program  has  made  it  possible  to  im- 
munize more  than  5 million  preschool  children  to  date  against  polio, 
tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough.  And  this  past  year,  for 
the  first  time,  a vaccine  against  measles,  the  No.  1 childhood  disease, 
was  licensed  for  use  in  this  country. 
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CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

The  Nation’s  health  is  significantly  affected  by  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  The  Department’s  activities  in  combating  air  pol- 
lution will  be  considerably  strengthened  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  passed 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This  new  act  lays  the  ground- 
work for  the  development  of  a comprehensive  national  program  of 
prevention  and  control  through  expanded  research,  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  and  through  Federal  enforcement  action. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

In  vocational  rehabilitation,  in  addition  to  our  concern  with  pre- 
venting and  curing  disease,  the  Department’s  highly  successful  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  is  aimed  at  restoring  individuals  who 
are  disabled  to  useful  and  productive  lives.  Under  this  Federal- 
State  program,  we  rehabilitated  more  than  110,000  persons  last  year, 
which  is  a new  record.  More  than  19,000  of  these  persons  had  been 
publicly  supported  at  an  annual  rate  of  $19  million. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  reduction  of  dependency  is  also  the  goal  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962,  which  are  designed  to  achieve  this  aim  through 
the  provision  of  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services.  In  accordance 
with  the  amendments,  all  States  have  submitted  plans  showing  how 
they  intend  to  provide  these  services. 

Also  authorized  by  the  1962  amendments  and  initiated  during  the 
past  year  are  special  demonstration  projects  aimed  at  reducing  de- 
pendency. The  projects  already  approved  concern  such  subjects  as 
intensive  training  of  public  assistance  workers  to  give  more  skillful 
help  to  deeply  troubled  families  and  “work  scholarships”  to  encourage 
youngsters  in  families  receiving  public  assistance  to  continue  and 
complete  high  school. 

The  1962  amendments  raised  the  authorization  for  child  welfare 
services  and  authorized  a new  program,  initiated  this  past  year,  of 
grants  to  States  for  the  provision  of  day  care  services  to  children  of 
working  mothers.  To  meet  the  growing  need  for  trained  child  welfare 
workers,  the  1962  amendments  established  a program  of  fellowships, 
seminars,  and  teaching  grants  to  expand  and  improve  education  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare.  During  the  current  year,  an  estimated  218 
students  will  be  awarded  fellowships  and  traineeships  under  this 
program. 

A major  expansion  occurred  during  the  past  year  in  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  Eight  new  States 
began  participating  in  this  program  and  the  number  of  recipients 
increased  by  almost  40  percent  during  the  course  of  the  year.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  States  to  extend  and  improve  their  medical 
assistance  programs. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  receiving  monthly  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits  went  up  by  close  to  8 percent  during 
fiscal  year  1963  to  reach  a new  high  of  18.6  million  persons.  A total 
of  $15  billion  was  paid  out  in  benefits,  an  increase  of  $1.3  billion  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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Administrative  Accomplishments 

In  addition  to  describing  these  program  accomplishments,  I would 
like  to  cite  for  the  committee  some  of  our  administrative  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  year  which  demonstrate  the  continuing  concern 
of  our  Department  and  this  administration  to  achieve  the  most 
prudent  and  economical  management  possible  in  carrying  out  our 
many  responsibilities. 

We  have  continued  to  increase  productivity  in  the  administration 
of  our  social  insurance  system  through  improved  procedures  and 
greater  automation.  The  Social  Security  Administration  handled 
over  4 percent  more  work  in  1963  than  in  1962  with  less  than  a 1 per- 
cent increase  in  manpower. 

Automation  has  been  used  to  achieve  another  important  money- 
saving administrative  improvement.  Beginning  last  February,  the 
Department  started  to  convert  its  decentralized  manual  payroll  sys- 
tem to  a centralized  computer-operated  system.  When  complete,  the 
new  system  will  reduce  the  number  of  persons  required  for  payrolling 
by  130,  almost  half,  and  it  will  save  upward  of  a half  million  dollars 
annually  when  in  full  operation. 

MEDLARS 

Computer  technology  has  also  been  used  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  aiding  medical  researchers  to  keep  abreast  of  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  medical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system  (or 
Medlars,  as  it  is  called)  installed  and  operating  at  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  preparing  the  library's 
periodic  bibliographies  of  medical  literature  and  also  special  bibli- 
ographies on  request.  The  capacity  of  the  computer  will  permit  the 
library  to  nearly  double  the  number  of  articles  cited  in  its  bibli- 
ographies in  the  next  5 years.  As  we  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
system,  we  expect  to  find  other  ways  in  which  it  can  help  workers  in 
the  medical  sciences  cope  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge. 

Further  strengthening  and  upgrading  of  the  scientific  functions  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  their 
recent  reorganization.  Other  objectives  of  the  reorganization,  which 
adopts  salient  features  from  recommendations  of  the  Second  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee,  are  to  emphasize  consumer  and  industry  educa- 
tion and  to  promote  voluntary  compliance  with  regulations  to  im- 
prove long-range  and  policy  planning,  and  to  improve  the  supervision 
and  coordination  of  regulatory  and  enforcement  operations. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

We  have  initiated  several  measures  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Public  Health  Service  research  grants.  A new  policy  office  has 
been  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  effect  greater 
coordination  of  policies  governing  the  various  grant  programs. 

In  addition,  the  audit  program  has  been  strengthened,  controls 
have  been  tightened  at  the  Federal  level,  and  grantee  institutions  have 
been  required  to  improve  their  own  management  of  grants. 
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I have  recently  appointed  an  advisory  panel  to  conduct  a study  of 
the  Department’s  internal  and  external  audit  operations.  The  aim 
of  this  study  is  to  improve  our  audit  efforts  so  they  will  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  in  administering  our  programs. 

Another  management  improvement  relates  to  our  grant  programs. 
We  are  now  putting  into  effect  a new  procedure  which  will  eliminate 
excessive  cash  balances  in  the  hands  of  grantees  by  making  cash  ad- 
vances monthly  to  each  grantee  on  the  basis  of  its  overall  current 
cash  requirements  for  projects  awarded  by  the  Department. 

This  change  will  not  in  any  way  affect  existing  procedures  for  review 
and  approval  of  grant  applications,  nor  will  it  affect  the  program 
appropriations  which  bear  the  cost  of  the  grants.  But  it  will  reduce 
Federal  funds  held  by  grantee  institutions,  and  it  will  eliminate  about 
three-quarters  of  the  transactions  now  made  in  the  payment  of  grants. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  AID  TO  FAMILIES 

State  and  local  management  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  was  the  subject  of  a study  completed  last  year  in 
response  to  a request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  determine,  from  a State-by-State 
sample,  how  many  of  the  families  receiving  financial  assistance  as 
needy  families  were  eligible  and  how  many  were  ineligible. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  great  preponderance  of  States 
administered  this  public  assistance  program  with  a low  rate  of  ineli- 
gibility. Our  objective  is  the  lowest  possible  level  of  ineligibility. 
To  this  end  we  have  taken  several  steps.  We  now  require  that  each 
case  undergo  a redetermination  of  eligibility  every  6 months.  We 
have  initiated  a quality  control  system  requiring  a reinvestigation  of 
a sample  of  cases  each  month,  including  visits  to  the  homes  of  recip- 
ents.  And  we  have  begun  to  work  very  closely  with  States  to  correct 
existing  deficiencies  and  to  otherwise  improve  their  administration  of 
public  assistance  programs.  Our  budget  estimates  for  both  the 
current  and  the  next  fiscal  year  reflect  an  anticipated  reduction  in 
ineligibility,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  achieve  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  ineligibility. 

Through  our  constant  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  economical  man- 
agement of  the  Department’s  programs,  we  have  kept  the  costs  of 
administration  remarkably  low.  Of  the  Department’s  total  obliga- 
tions of  $20.5  billion  in  1963  (including  $15  billion  of  social  security 
trust  funds)  $19.7  billion  or  96  percent  went  immediately  back  into 
States  and  communities  for  a variety  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
purposes.  The  cost  of  administering  these  programs  at  the  Federal 
level  represented  only  about  1.8  percent  of  the  total  obligations.  The 
remaining  2.2  percent  supported  direct  medical  care,  consumer 
protection,  direct  research,  and  other  services  provided  by  the 
Department. 

Although  our  programs  continue  to  grow,  I intend  to  insure  that 
administrative  costs  stay  at  the  minimum  level  necessary  to  properly 
discharge  our  responsibilities.  Staffing  will  continue  to  be  carefully 
scrutinized.  We  require  that  each  position  in  the  Department  be  re- 
viewed annually  and  when  it  becomes  vacant,  to  determine  whether 
it  can  be  abolished  or  whether  its  duties  can  be  combined  with  those 
of  other  positions. 
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Last  July  I submitted  a report  to  the  President  which  provides  more 
information  on  some  of  the  administrative  accomplishments  outlined 
above.  I would  like  to  make  this  report  available  to  the  committee 
for  its  use. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  About  how  long  a document  is  it?  Is  it  very  long? 

I think  it  might  be  a good  thing  to  put  in  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  statement. 

REPROGRAMING 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Consistent  with  our  policy  of  prudent  and 
economical  management,  in  cases  where  new  situations  create  chang- 
ing priorities,  we  have  attempted  to  determine  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  how  we  can  best  utilize  existing  resources  through  careful 
reprograming  in  order  to  accomplish  our  objectives  without  requesting 
additional  funds.  I have  recently  issued  a specific  directive  that  no 
significant  reprograming  may  occur  unless  it  is  reviewed  by  the 
Comptroller  and  approved  by  me.  In  respect  to  any  proposals  which 
are  considered  meritorious,  important,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the 
express  intent  of  Congress,  the  changes  in  plans  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congressional  Appropriations  ^Committee  before 
being  put  into  effect. 

The  1965  Budget 

The  1965  budget  was  prepared  under  the  same  stringent  guidelines 
of  prudence  and  economy  as  I have  already  outlined.  It  was  reviewed 
and  reviewed  again  to  assure  that  only  items  of  the  highest  priority 
were  included. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1965  President's  budget  was  prepared 
under  severe  restrictions,  it  provides  funds  to  meet  recognized  needs 
in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  Although  the  rest 
of  the  1965  President’s  budget  shows  a net  decrease  of  $1.4  billion 
in  new  obligational  authority  from  1964,  there  is  an  increase  of 
$2.1  billion  in  the  areas  of  health,  labor,  welfare,  and  education, 
including  an  increase  of  $885  million  for  new  legislation.  This  does 
not  include  the  substantial  additional  funds  which  would  go  into 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  under  the  President’s 
special  “war  on  poverty”  program. 

But  the  increases  requested  in  these  areas  do  not  mean  that  the 
same  stringent  standards  of  frugal  management  will  not  apply  in 
this  Department.  Only  a very  small  part  of  the  increases  are  for 
administrative  costs;  the  increases  are  requested  almost  entirely 
for  the  provision  of  new  services  through  grant  programs  to  States, 
communities,  and  institutions.  Despite  continually  increasing  work- 
loads not  subject  to  administrative  discretion,  we  have  held  the  new 
positions  requested  in  the  1965  budget  to  a minimum  to  reflect 
increased  productivity  and  changing  program  emphases. 

The  1965  President’s  budget  provides  $7.6  billion  for  carrying  out 
existing  and  proposed  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1.5  billion  over  the  com- 
parable appropriations  in  1964,  including  supplemental  estimates. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Now,  the  proposed  legislation.  Of  the  increase,  $885  million  is  for 
proposed  legislation.  I would  like  to  highlight  briefly  the  adminis- 
tration’s legislative  program. 

Acts  which  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  which 
we  are  proposing  to  extend  with  modification,  improvement,  and 
expansion  include  those  authorizing  hospital  construction  activities, 
assistance  for  nursing  education,  public  health  traineeships,  juvenile 
delinquency  comprehensive  planning  and  demonstration  grants,  and 
temporary  assistance  to  needy  U.S.  citizens  returning  to  this  country. 

The  administration’s  proposed  education  legislation  provides  for 
the  enactment  of  those  portions  of  the  National  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  not  yet  passed  by  the  88th  Congress.  Opportunities  for 
students  to  receive  higher  education  would  be  expanded  by  providing 
more  graduate  fellowships,  initiating  a system  of  insured  loans  to 
students  not  eligible  for  direct  student  loans,  and  by  partially  sup- 
porting student  part-time  campus  employment.  Educational  quality 
would  be  improved  by  expanding  the  teacher  institute  program, 
providing  project  grants  to  strengthen  general  and  specialized  teacher 
preparation  programs,  and  by  broadening  support  for  collection  of 
State  educational  statistics. 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  education  would  be  strengthened 
by  grants  to  the  States  for  increasing  teachers’  salaries,  constructing 
needed  classrooms,  and  conducting  demonstration  projects  to  meet 
special  educational  problems.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  in  new 
legislation  to  helping  States  and  local  school  districts  cope  with 
educational  problems  encountered  in  depressed  rural  areas  and  urban 
slums.  This  special  educational  program  for  low  income  areas  will 
support  research  and  demonstration  projects  and  action  programs 
designed  to  overcome  educational  handicaps  due  to  poverty. 

This  proposal  forms  one  part  of  the  administration’s  concerted 
attack  on  poverty.  Another  proposal  would  authorize  project  grants 
to  provide  needed  training  and  work  experience  to  the  indigent  who 
have  a poor  chance  for  employment  because  of  serious  educational 
and  vocational  handicaps. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  attack  on  poverty  is  also  an  objec- 
tive of  many  of  the  Department’s  programs — -encouraging  greater 
individual  initiative  and  self-reliance.  This  is  also  the  aim  of  our 
social  insurance  system.  Legislation  is  again  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration to  expand  the  social  security  system  to  help  cover  the  high 
costs  of  hospitalization,  nursing  home  care,  and  related  services  for 
the  aged.  For  those  aged  who  are  not  insured  under  social  insurance 
programs,  benefits  would  be  paid  from  regular  appropriations. 

Increases  in  1965  Under  Existing  Legislation 

Now  the  increases  in  1965  under  existing  legislation.  In  addition 
to  proposed  legislation,  the  1965  budget  requests  increases  of  $661 
million  under  existing  legislation.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease under  existing  legislation  relates  to  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams established  by  legislation  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Eight  highly  significant  new  laws  were  enacted  during 
the  last  year  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education.  These  new  laws. 
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incorporated  a number  of  administration  proposals,  including  almost 
half  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  National  Education  Improve- 
ment Act. 

In  addition  to  increases  for  recently  enacted  legislation,  other  major 
increases  are  for  public  assistance  grants,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  now 
the  areas  in  which  the  1965  budget  reflects  significant  increases. 

EDUCATION 

Major  increases  in  the  area  of  education  are  requested  for  programs 
authorized  by  the  recently  enacted  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Supplemental 
requests  to  initiate  new  and  expanded  programs  under  these  acts  are 
now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

Full  use  is  made  of  the  authorizations  in  the  1965  request  for  higher 
education  facilities  construction.  This  program  will  operate  in  its 
first  full  year  in  1965;  it  is  anticipated  that  more  than  1,800  projects 
will  be  approved  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  needed  facilities  at 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  graduate  schools 

Funds  are  also  requested  at  the  maximum  level  for  the  new  and 
expanded  vocational  education  program  under  the  vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  Support  for  vocational  education  would  be  at 
almost  twice  the  1964  level,  and  funds  would  be  provided  for  the 
first  time  in  1965  to  initiate  the  new  work-study  program  and  to  con- 
struct and  operate  residential  vocational  schools. 

The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  also  extended  the  program  of 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas.  The  1965  budget 
request  provides  for  this  assistance  at  the  level  of  full  entitlement. 

The  same  act  extended  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
expanded  certain  of  its  programs.  An  increase  is  requested  for 
defense  educational  activities  in  1965  to  provide  for  the  new  maximum 
authorization  in  the  student  loan  program.  Another  large  increase 
is  requested  for  the  program  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction. 

An  important  tool  in  improving  educational  quality  has  been  the 
Office  of  Education’s  cooperative  research  program.  The  cooperative 
research  program  has  yielded  results  of  great  value  to  our  educational 
system.  A significant  increase  is  requested  for  this  program  in  1965 
to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  persistent  problems  in 
education.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  teacher  preparation,  the  development  of  human  resources  through 
education,  improving  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  and  in  helping  sjnaller 
colleges  and  universities  develop  programs  of  research. 

Staffing  increases  are  requested  for  the  Office  of  Education  largely  in 
order  to  administer  these  new  and  expanded  programs.  Additional 
positions  are  also  requested  to  strengthen  educational  statistics 
activities  and  to  provide  more  consultative  services. 

Also  in  the  area  of  education,  a special  new  program  of  grants  for 
construction  of  educational  television  facilities  was  initiated  during 
the  past  year.  A large  increase  is  proposed  for  this  program  in  1965 
which  will  permit  construction  of  an  anticipated  61  new  facilities  and 
expansion  of  35  existing  facilities. 
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Our  interest  in  strengthening  education  is  also  shown  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  instructional  quality  and  accommodate  expanding  enroll- 
ment at  Galluadet  College  and  Howard  University. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

I would  now  like  to  discuss  our  plans  in  an  area  in  which  the  Congress 
has  long  demonstrated  its  interest — the  field  of  mental  retardation. 
The  committee’s  full  support  of  our  1964  supplemental  requests  for 
mental  retardation  will  enable  us  to  move  quickly  to  implement 
legislation  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  1965  budget  takes  full  advantage  of  the  new  legislation 
to  request  the  maximum  authorization  under  each  program. 

The  1965  budget  would  allow  the  Office  of  Education  to  administer 
the  new  research  and  training  programs  in  the  education  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handi  capped  children  at  the  maximum  statu- 
tory level.  The  Children’s  Bureau  would  be  able  to  expand  their  new 
programs  of  research,  preventive  services,  and  community  services. 
Construction  of  research  centers,  university-affiliated  clinical  facilities, 
and  community  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  would  also  be 
supported  at  the  maximum  authorization  under  the  new  Public  Law 
88-164. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

In  mental  health,  the  1965  President’s  budget  also  proposes  to 
initiate  at  the  maximum  level  another  program  established  by  Public 
Law  88-164.  Title  II  of  this  act  authorizes  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  community  health  centers.  Grants  wfill  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  construction  of  facilities  providing  comprehensive 
mental  health  services. 

The  1965  budget  provides  for  a doubling  of  support  for  hospital 
improvement  demonstration  grants.  These  grants  support  special 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  modern  and  improved  methods  of 
patient  care  in  State  mental  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Staff  improvement  is  also  an  aim  of  the  demonstration 
projects. 

As  part  of  the  administration’s  expanded  mental  health  program, 
the  1965  budget  also  provides  significantly  increased  support  for 
raising  the  number  of  practitioners  in  the  mental  health  field  through 
the  training  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

OTHER  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Another  Public  Health  Service  program  to  increase  skilled  medical 
manpower  was  authorized  by  the  recently  enacted  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  A 1964  supplemental  request  has  been 
submitted  to  establish  student  loan  funds  for  medical,  dental,  and 
osteopathic  students,  and  to  provide  assistance  in  constructing 
teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental,  and  other  health  personnel. 
The  1965  budget  request  would  double  student  loan  support  and 
triple  funds  for  construction  assistance. 

The  1965  budget  request  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
provides  a sizable  increase  in  funds  for  medical  research.  This 
research  has  shown  impressive  results  in  increasing  our  basic  bio- 
medical knowledge  and  helping  us  niuve  toward  the  goal  of  finding 
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the  causes  and  cures  for  certain  kinds  of  cancer,  heart  trouble,  and 
other  diseases.  The  1965  request  for  regular  research  activities 
represents  a 10-percent  increase  over  the  1964  level.  It  will  provide 
full  support  to  continue  projects  for  which  we  have  made  a moral 
commitment;  the  number  of  new  projects  to  be  supported  will  be 
at  about  the  1964  level,  and  there  will  be  an  increase  for  supplemental 
grants  and  for  indirect  research  costs. 

The  greatest  increases  requested  for  community  health  programs, 
in  addition  to  those  I have  already  mentioned,  will  be  for  grants  to 
improve  the  health  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  and  for  the 
second  year  operations  of  the  program  to  eradicate  the  Aedes  aegypti 
mosquito  which  carries  yellow  fever. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Another  health  hazard  whose  dangers  have  rapidly  increased  is  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  which  occurs  faster  than  man  can  de- 
vise ways  of  dealing  with  it.  To  augument  our  knowledge  about 
the  nature  of  our  environment  and  the  way  in  which  it  affects  our 
health,  a significant  increase  is  requested  in  1965  for  basic  environ- 
mental health  research. 

A 1964  supplemental  request  now  pending  will  permit  initiation  of 
State  programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  under 
the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act.  Support  for  all  air  pollution 
activities  receives  sizable  increases  in  the  1965  request. 

Programs  to  combat  the  problems  of  water  pollution  also  receive 
increased  support  in  the  1965  President’s  budget.  The  budget 
provides  more  funds  for  comprehensive  river  basin  surveys  and  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  will  permit  us  to  initiate  a cooperative  program 
to  control  pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage. 

A 1964  supplemental  request  has  been  submitted  for  environmental 
health  sciences  to  allow  expanded  research  in  pesticide  toxicology  and 
other  pesticide  studies.  To  initiate  important  newr  pesticide  activities 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  without  requesting  additional 
funds,  we  are  reprograming  available  resources  in  1964.  The  1965 
budget  proposes  continued  support  for  these  activities. 

A greater  measure  of  consumer  protection  is  provided  in  the  1965 
budget  through  staffing  increases  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  through  needed  new  and  modernized  facilities.  Major 
staffing  increases  are  requested  to  further  implement  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962  and  the  new  regulations  concerning 
investigational  drugs,  and  for  the  various  food  programs  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  To  meet  the  need  for  modern  scientific 
facilities,  the  1965  budget  requests  funds  for  new  headquarters  lab- 
oratory facilities  and  for  the  last  phase  of  district  office  renovation. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

I would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  area  of  public  welfare. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  called  the  most  important 
welfare  legislation  since  the  original  Social  Security  Act,  were  designed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  Federal  public  assistance  programs  to 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  reducing  and  preventing  dependency. 
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The  Welfare  Administration  will  continue  to  give  high  priority  to 
implementing  the  amendments  in  1965.  The  estimates  for  child 
welfare  services,  including  day-care  services,  are  increased  in  1965 
under  the  authorizations  of  the  amendments. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  sizable  staffing  increases  are 
requested  in  1965  for  the  implementation  of  the  1962  amendments 
and  to  improve  State  and  local  administration  of  public  assistance 
programs  to  further  reduce  ineligibility.  As  I mentioned  before,  the 
1965  estimate  for  public  assistance  grants  assumes  a significant 
reduction  of  ineligible  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Despite  continuing  population  increases  and  despite  higher 
program  costs  due  to  the  1962  amendments,  the  increase  requested 
for  public  assistance  grants  in  1965  is  the  smallest  in  4 years. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Department’s  social  insurance  program, 
the  1965  budget  reflects  significant  savings  in  money  and  manpower 
due  to  productivity  increases  despite  an  anticipated  7-percent  increase 
in  beneficiaries.  Following  recent  developments  in  the  disability 
insurance  program,  particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a full  develop- 
ment of  vocational  considerations  in  making  determinations  of 
disability. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

In  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  stress  on  rehabilitative  services 
in  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  and  the  new  emphasis  on 
vocational  considerations  in  the  disability  insurance  program  point 
up  the  close  relationship  between  these  programs  and  the  Depart- 
ment’s vocational  rehabilitation  activities. 

The  1965  requests  for  the  programs  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
administration  reflect  our  goal  of  achieving  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  rehabilitations.  In  the  past  the  Congress  has  endorsed 
this  aim  by  supporting  the  principle  that  no  State  rehabilitation 
dollar  should  go  unmatched.  The  increase  requested  for  the  Federal- 
State  grant  program  in  1965  will  permit  expansion  of  rehabilitative 
services  particularly  to  the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
to  persons  receiving  public  assistance.  With  this  increase  we  antic- 
ipate that  we  will  achieve  a new  record  of  133,000  rehabilitations  in 
1965. 

To  assure  that  advances  will  continue  to  be  made  in  achieving  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  rehabilitations  in  the  future,  the  1965 
budget  provides  an  increase  in  support  for  research  in  rehabilitation 
and  training  of  qualified  personnel. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING,  DIRECTION,  AND  COORDINATION 

Now,  in  the  area  of  program  planning,  direction,  and  coordination, 
the  many  new  and  expanded  programs  established  during  the  past 
year  by  recently  enacted  legislation  point  up  the  continued  need  for 
program  planning,  direction,  and  coordination  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  The  increasing  complexity  of  America’s  health,  education, 
and  welfare  needs  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
Department’s  activities.  As  the  pace  of  social  change  accelerates, 
adequate  long-range  planning  becomes  more  and  more  a necessity. 
The  1965  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  provides 
staffing  increases  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  do  long-range  planning. 
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CONCLUSION 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Department  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary.  In  over  a decade  since  the  Department  was  created,  35 
major  pieces  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  legislation  have  been 
enacted.  We  are  now  responsible  for  over  150  different  programs. 
Of  the  more  than  100  grant  programs  we  administer,  70  were  estab- 
lished since  the  Department  was  created.  Yet,  though  our  expendi- 
tures have  more  than  quadrupled  over  the  decade,  our  staff  has  only 
slightly  more  than  doubled. 

The  increase  in  the  Department’s  activities  over  the  past  decade 
reflects  a major  change  in  emphasis.  Ten  years  ago  Federal  payments 
to  States  for  the  needy  and  destitute  constituted  almost  three-fourths 
of  our  administrative  budget;  today  they  comprise  about  half.  This 
decrease  in  comparative  importance  of  programs  for  the  needy  repre- 
sents the  change  in  emphasis  from  amelioration  to  prevention  and 
rehabilitation.  While  major  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
ameliorative  programs,  we  have  placed  the  highest  priority  on  seeking- 
solutions  to  present  and  emerging  problems. 

Our  1965  budget  reflects  this  new  emphasis  in  all  of  our  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility: education,  health,  consumer  protection,  rehabilitation,  and 
public  welfare.  The  1965  budget  is  not  simply  a 1-year  expansion  of 
our  programs.  Rather  it  represents  one  step  in  the  attainment  of  our 
future  goals,  as  we  continue  to  strive  for  solutions  to  the  Nation’s 
health,  education,  and  welfare  problems.  I believe  that  our  1965 
budget  amply  demonstrates  this  to  be  the  administration’s  intent. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  ON  1965  BUDGET 

I have  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a more  detailed  statement  on  the 
1965  budget  and  with  your  permission  I would  like  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  Budget 

The  1965  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
contains  general  fund  expenditure  estimates  of  $5,853,482,000,  an  increase  of 
$323,204,000  over  expenditures  in  the  current  year,  including  those  from  antici- 
pated supplemental  appropriations.  In  addition,  the  1965  budget  contains 
social  security  trust  fund  expenditure  estimates  of  $17,518,912,000,  an  increase 
of  $814,351,000  over  1964. 

Stated  in  terms  of  new  obligating  authority,  the  President’s  budget  provides 
$7,649,096,000  in  general  funds  for  carrying  out  existing  and  proposed  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1965.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1,546,707,000  over  the  comparable  appropriations  in  1964,  including  antici- 
pated supplemental.  The  major  part  of  this  increase  is  for  new  and  expanded 
services  authorized  by  legislation  recently  enacted  or  proposed  in  new  legislation. 
The  categories  making  up  the  increase  are  the  following: 

Proposed  legislation,  $885  million. — Of  the  total  1965  new  obligating  authority, 
$1,117,685,000  is  provided  in  the  budget  to  fund  new  legislative  proposals  of  the 
administration.  This  includes  an  amount  of  $278,600,000  for  the  extension  with 
modification,  improvement,  and  expansion,  of  expiring  legislation  authorizing 
hospital  construction  activities  and  graduate  nurse  traineeships,  an  increase  of 
$51,275,000  over  comparable  appropriations  in  1964.  The  remaining  $839,085,000 
for  new  legislation  (an  increase  over  1964  of  $834,085,000)  will  support  proposed 
programs  designed  to  answer  unmet  needs  in  the  areas  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare.  This  includes  legislation  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  the  last 
session  and  other  proposals  to  be  transmitted  during  the  current  session  including 
the  following: 
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1.  Legislation  to  increase  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  in  higher 
education,  upgrade  and  strengthen  teacher  training,  expand  library  services  and 
facilities,  stimulate  basic  education  and  extension  programs  for  adults,  improve 
teachers’  salaries  and  public  school  classrooms,  and  facilitate  public  school 
desegregation. 

2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

3.  Extension  of  the  period  for  which  reimbursement  may  be  made  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  benefit  payments  paid  as  a result  of 
noncontributory  military  service  credits. 

4.  A program  of  project  grants  to  provide  needed  training  and  work  experience 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  welfare  recipients. 

5.  A program  to  provide  assistance  to  undergraduate  nurses  through  student 
loans  and  to  provide  for  construction  of  nursing  teaching  facilities. 

Recently  enacted  legislation,  $450  million. — The  major  portion  of  the  increases 
requested  under  existing  legislation  in  1965  relates  to  new  and  expanded  programs 
established  by  legislation  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  1965 
budget  includes  $888,372,000  for  this  recently  enacted  legislation,  an  increase  of 
$450,074,000  over  amounts  requested  for  the  same  purpose  in  1964  supplemental. 
Enacted  last  session  of  Congress  were  administration-sponsored  proposals  designed 
to  attack  the  problems  of  mental  health  and  mental  retardation  through  research 
and  expanded  community  services  (Public  Laws  88-156  and  88-164).  The  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-204)  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210)  establish  major  new  pro- 
grams of  educational  assistance,  including  expansion  of  the  defense  education 
student  loan  program.  Educational  assistance  in  the  health  professions  was 
authorized  by  the  enactment  of  another  administration-sponsored  proposal  in 
1963  (Public  Law  88-129).  In  addition,  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-206)  strengthens  the  Department’s  resources  in  fighting  the  growing  problems 
of  air  pollution. 

Public  assistance  grants,  $95.4  million. — Almost  half  of  the  increase  in  the  1965 
budget  for  ongoing  programs  of  the  Department  is  requested  for  public  assistance 
grants.  The  increase  of  $95,400,000  will  support  the  further  provision  of  pre- 
ventative and  rehabilitative  services  to  reduce  dependency,  in  accordance  with 
the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments.  Expansion  of  caseloads  and  rising  average 
payments  also  account  for  part  of  the  increase. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  $36.8  million. — The  1965  budget 
includes  an  increase  of  $36,834,000  for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected 
areas.  The  1965  estimate  provides  for  financial  aid  to  these  schools  at  the  level 
of  full  entitlement. 

Other  Office  of  Education,  $9.5  million. — An  increase  of  $9,473,000  is  provided 
in  1965  for  other  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  including  a major  expansion 
of  the  cooperative  research  program  and  further  strengthening  of  the  Office’s 
staff  primarily  to  administer  recently  enacted  legislation. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  $17.5  million. — The  1965  estimate 
for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  represents  an  increase  of 
$17,473,000  over  1964.  The  1965  request  continues  the  policy  of  matching  every 
State  dollar  in  the  growing  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program,  permitting  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  anticipated  133,000  persons,  and  its  provides  sizable  increases 
for  rehabilitation  research  and  training  to  improve  our  knowledge  about  re- 
habilitation and  to  increase  skilled  manpower  in  this  field. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  $10.4  million. — An  increase  of  $10,372,000  for 
expansion  of  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  permit 
a greater  measure  of  protection  for  the  American  consumer. 

Other  Public  Health  Service,  $39  million. — The  1965  budget  provides  an  addi- 
tional $39,006,000  for  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  other  than  those 
discussed  above  for  new  and  recently  enacted  legislation.  Decreases  in  emergency 
health  activities  are  largely  offset  by  increases  for  other  programs  in  environ- 
mental and  community  health,  but  the  major  area  of  increase  in  the  ongoing 
programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
further  Federal  efforts  in  medical  research  and  to  increase  the  number  of  prac- 
titioners in  the  mental  health  field  as  part  of  the  administration’s  expanded  mental 
health  program. 

Other  increases,  $2.7  million. — The  net  increase  for  all  other  programs  of  the 
Department  is  $2,715,000.  This  includes  increases  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  partially  offset  by  decreases  due  to  reductions  in 
construction  activities  in  the  special  institutions  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  bears  partial  responsibility,  and  a net  reduction  for  the  programs  of  the 
Welfare  Administration  not  discussed  above  because  of  expiring  legislation  and 
decreases  in  the  Cuban  refugee  program. 

Proposals  concerning  poverty. — In  addition  to  the  attack  on  poverty  which  is 
possible  under  the  ongoing  and  proposed  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is  showm  elsewhere  in  the  budget  the  President’s 
proposal  for  the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $500  million  to  launch  an  attack 
on  poverty  through  comprehensive  community  action  programs.  This  amount, 
together  with  funds  included  in  the  regular  program  proposals  of  the  several 
agencies  concerned  with  education,  health,  housing,  welfare,  and  agricultural 
services,  will  provide  over  $1  billion  of  new  obligational  authority  to  help  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  communities  in  a unified  effort  to  raise  educational,  skill, 
and  health  levels,  and  to  increase  job  opportunities. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  1965  President’s  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  contained  in  the  enclosed 
summaries  by  program  and  agency. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 


Operations 


Appropriations 


Estimate  1964 $35,  687,  000 

Estimate  19S5_ 39,  500,  000 

Increase  over  1964_ 3,  813,  000 

The  increases  in  staff  and  resources  proposed  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  fiscal  year  1965  are  intended  to  meet  the  ever-growing  burden  of  main- 
taining a high  degree  of  protection  for  the  American  consumer. 

A staffing  increase  of  215  positions  is  proposed  in  the  1965  budget.  The 
largest  single  group  of  these,  89,  will  be  assigned  to  implement  more  effectively 
the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  the  new  regulations  affecting 
investigational  drugs  issued  this  year,  and  various  drug  information  programs 
such  as  the  reporting  of  adverse  drug  reactions  and  the  development  of  medical 
liaisons  with  outside  groups  and  experts. 

Fifty-three  new  positions  will  be  assigned  to  various  food  programs,  including 
programs  related  to  research  in  food  additives  and  food  poisoning,  as  well  as 
programs  devoted  to  the  surveillance  of  food  processing  plants  to  guard  against 
bacteriological  contamination  and  insanitation. 

The  budget  also  contains  73  new  positions  related  to  a wide  variety  of  activities 
including  programs  to  inform  and  advise  the  consuming  public  and  the  regulated 
industry  and  to  promote  voluntary  compliance,  expansion  of  FDA  data  processing 
and  communication  systems,  and  other  management  and  administrative  support- 
ing services. 

In  addition,  the  1965  budget  provides  for  expenses  amounting  to  $3,120,000 
relating  to  (1)  the  certification  of  antibiotics,  insulin,  and  color  additives  for  use 
in  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics;  (2)  the  establishment  of  tolerances  for  residues  of 
pesticide  chemicals  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  products;  and  (3)  the  establishment 
of  tolerances  for  color  additives  for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  These  expenses 
will  be  wholly  offset  by  fees  paid  by  the  affected  industries.  Beginning  in  1964, 
the  method  of  financing  these  programs  was  converted  from  the  existing  indefinite 
special  fund  to  a business-type  revolving  fund. 


Buildings  and  facilities  Appropriations 

Estimate  1964 $4,  466,  000 

Estimate  1965 11,  025,  000 

Increase  over  1964 6,  559,  000 


The  1965  buildings  and  facilities  budget  calls  for: 

1.  Construction  of  additional  laboratory  facilities  at  headquarters  to  augment 
the  new  laboratory  building  now  under  construction  in  Washington.  By  1965 
the  existing  laboratory  facilities  will  be  inadequate. 

2.  Continuation  of  a program  begun  in  1958,  in  collaboration  with  the  General 
Services  Administration,  to  improve  and  enlarge  FDA’s  field  facilities.  Since 
1956,  improvements  have  been  provided  for  13  of  the  18  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration district  offices.  The  1965  budget  proposes  to  continued  the  program,  as 
follows:  purchase  sites  for  four  of  the  remaining  five  district  offices,  construct 
three  of  them,  develop  plans  for  the  other  two,  and  purchase  eauipment  for  six 
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(including  three  whose  construction  was  begun  earlier  but  will  not  be  completed 
until  1965). 

3.  Development  of  a master  facilities  plan  for  headquarters,  particularly  for 
the  use  of  space  available  to  FDA  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Office  of  Education 


Summary 

Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $1,  080,  816,  000 

Estimate,  1965 2,  155,  796,  000 

Increase  over  1964 1,  074,  980,  000 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 
( Permanent  and  annual  appropriations) 

Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $41,  917,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 60,  000,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 101,  917,  000 

Estimate,  1965 190,  457,  000 

Increase  over  1964 88,  540,  000 


The  1965  estimate  provides  the  full  amounts  authorized  in  the  George-Barden 
and  Smith-Hughes  Acts  for  grants  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  trades  and  industry,  distributive  occupations,  and  practical  nurse 
training,  and  includes  an  additional  $40,000  to  extend  full  benefits  of  the  program  to 
American  Samoa  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-688.  The  estimate  also  includes 
a request  of  $180,000,  of  a $375,000  maximum  authorization,  for  vocational 
education  in  the  fishery  trades  and  industry. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  major  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  these  existing  Federal-State  programs,  emphasizing  training  for  gainful 
employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  and  for  business  and  office  occupa- 
tions. A 1964  supplemental  is  being  requested  to  initiate  these  programs.  The 
1965  estimate  is  at  the  maximum  authorization,  and  includes  increases  of  $52,- 
650,000  for  grants  to  States;  $5,850,000  for  research  and  special  project  activities 
to  meet  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youth,  particularly  those  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  communities;  $5  million  for  a work-study  program  to  assist 
needy  students  to  continue  their  vocational  education;  and  $25  million  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  residential  vocational  schools  to  attack  problems  of 
school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 

The  request  consists  of  a permanent  appropriation  of  $7,161,000  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  annual  appropriations  of  $34,796,000  and  $148,500,000 
authorized  by  the  George-Barden  Act  and  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
respectively. 

Higher  education  facilities  construction 

Appropriations 


Proposed  supplemental  and  total  estimate,  1964 $266,  750,  000 

Estimate,  1965 464,  000,  000 

Increase  over  1964 197,  250,  000 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase 

Title  I: 

Grants  for  construction  of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes . 

$50,600, 000 
179, 400, 000 
1,500, 000 

25. 000.  000 

10. 000.  000 
250, 000 

$50, 600, 000 
179, 400, 000 
3,000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
169,250,  000 
1,750, 000 

(6)  Other  higher  education  facilities 

Grants  for  State  administrative  expenses 

Title  II:  Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  facilities 

Title  III:  Construction  loans.  - - 

Technical  services - 

+$1,500,000 
+35, 000,000 
+159, 250, 000 
+1, 500, 000 

Total 

266,  750, 000 

464, 000, 000 

+197, 250, 000 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  authorizes  loans  and  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
foreign  language  classroom  and  laboratories;  libraries;  public  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes;  and  graduate  academic  facilities.  In  addition,  grants  to 
States  are  authorized  for  expenses  incurred  in  administration  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram under  title  I. 
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A 1964  supplemental  is  being  requested  to  implement  these  programs.  The 
1965  estimate  is  at  the  maximum  authorization  for  titles  I and  II.  The 
$169,250,000  requested  for  title  III  includes  $110  million,  the  balance  of  the 
1964  authorization  of  $120  million  available  for  appropriation  in  1965,  and 
$59,250,000  of  the  $120  million  authorized  for  1965.  The  estimate  is  based  on 
anticipated  usage. 

Technical  architectural  and  engineering  services  will  be  performed  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Grants  for  support  of  land-grant  colleges  ( permanent  and  annual  appropriations) 

Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $14,  500,  000 

Estimate,  1965 14,  500,  000 

Increase  over  1964 

Funds  are  again  requested  at  maximum  authorization  for  the  partial  support 
of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  The  1965  estimate  includes  a permanent 
appropriation  of  $2,550,000  and  an  annual  appropriation  request  of  $11,950,000. 


Grants  for  library  services  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $7,  500,  000 

Estimate,  1965 7,  500,  000 

Increase  over  1964 


Funds  are  again  requested  in  1965  at  the  maximum  authorized  level,  which 
represents  the  Federal  share  of  extending  and  improving  public  library  services  in 
rural  areas. 

Construction , operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  federally  affected  areas 


Payments  to  school  districts:  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $104,  466,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 216,  204,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 320,  670,  000 

Estimate,  1965 359,  450,  000 

Increase  over  1964 38,  780,  000 

Assistance  for  school  construction: 

Estimate,  1964 23,  740,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 36,  606,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 60,  346,  000 

Estimate,  1965 58,  400,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 —1,  946,  000 


The  1964  estimates  for  payments  to  school  districts  and  assistance  for  school 
construction  provide  for  full  entitlements  of  local  districts  under  permanent  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  which  relate  primarily  to  the  schooling  of  children  whose 
parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property. 

Public  Law  88-210  extends  for  an  additional  2 years,  through  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  laws  which  provide  for  children  whose  parents 
work,  but  do  not  live,  on  Federal  property.  A 1964  supplemental  request  under 
each  program  is  being  submitted  to  provide  full  entitlement  for  these  children. 

The  1965  estimates  will  make  available  full  entitlements  to  school  districts  under 
both  permanent  and  temporary  provisions.  The  increase  of  $38,780,000  for 
payments  to  school  districts  is  due  to  a greater  number  of  eligible  children  and  a 
higher  per-pupil  cost.  Requirements  under  assistance  for  school  construction  will 
decline  due  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  children  whose  parents  work  and  reside 
on  Federal  property.  Payments  will  be  made  to  about  4,300  districts  and  Federal 
agencies  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  on  account  of  the  attendance  of 
approximately  2.1  million  children;  and  about  2,700  classrooms  will  be  constructed 
for  approximately  80,000  pupils. 
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Defense  educational  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $219,  620,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 35,  258,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 254,  878,  000 

Estimate,  1965 287,  890,  000 

Increase  over  1964 33,  012,  000 


Title 

1964  total 
estimate 

1965 

estimate 

Increase 

II.  Student  loans  __  . _ _ __ 

$122, 418, 000 
47,  750,  000 
22,  790,  000 
24,  750,  000 
15,  250,  000 
5,  000,  000 
15,  000,  000 
1,  920,  000 

$136, 400, 000 
66,  600, 000 
22,  790,  000 
24,  750,  000 
15,  250,  000 
5,  000,  000 
15,  000,  000 
2, 100,  000 

+$13. 982, 000 
+18,  850,  000 

III.  Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction. 

IV.  National  defense  fellowships..  . ______ 

V.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing.  _ _ _ 

VI.  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages 
VII.  Educational  media  research 

VIII.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs  ... 

X.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services.  _ 

Total 

+180,  000 

254,  878,  000 

287,  890,  000 

+33,  012,  000 

A supplemental  of  $35,258,000  is  being  requested  for  1964  to  initiate  expanded 
programs  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
88-210.  These  amendments  provide  additional  funds  for  loans  to  college  students, 
refilling  of  vacated  graduate  fellowships,  and  additional  grants  to  States  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs. 

The  1965  request  includes  an  increase  of  $33,012,000  over  1964.  An  additional 
$13,832,000  for  student  loans  will  bring  the  amount  for  Federal  capital  contri- 
butions to  loan  funds  up  to  the  maximum  authorization  of  $135  million  for  1965. 
Increases  are  also  included  for  Federal  loans  for  institutional  contributions  to 
loan  funds  ($100,000),  and  for  student  loan  cancellations  ($50,000).  A total 
increase  of  $18,850,000  for  the  program  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction  is  due  primarily  to  the  Public  Law  88-210  amendments  which 
broaden  the  categories  of  eligible  equipment  and  provide  for  reallotment  of  un- 
needed funds  to  States  which  can  use  them.  An  increase  of  $180,000  is  requested 
for  grants  to  States  to  improve  the  recording,  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting 
of  State  and  local  educational  statistics. 


Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Estimate,  1964 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 

Total  estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 

Increase  over  1964 


Appropriations 

$2,  500,  000 
i 11,500,000 
14,  000,  000 
16,  500,  000 
2,  500,  000 


1 Excludes  comparative  transfer  of  $185,000  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Education.” 


The  1964  estimate  will  support  grants  for  training  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
and  deaf  children.  Public  Law  88-164  broadened  these  programs  to  include 
trainees  preparing  for  employment  in  education  of  the  hard  of  hearing,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  and 
other  health  impaired  children;  and  to  provide  research  and  demonstrations  on 
problems  of  educating  handicapped  children.  A 1964  supplemental  has  been 
requested  to  implement  this  expansion. 

The  1965  estimate  is  at  the  maximum  authorization,  and  will  support  an  esti- 
mated 2,200  trainees  for  a full  academic  year,  and  about  2,500  individuals  in 


summer  programs. 

Cooperative  research  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $11,  500,  000 

Estimate,  1965 17,  000,  000 

Increase  over  1964 5,  500,  000 


A broadened  program  of  educational  research,  under  cooperative  agreements 
with  colleges,  universities,  and  State  educational  agencies,  is  proposed  for  1965 
in  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  persistent  problems  in  education.  The  request 
will  provide  for  enlargement  of  the  demonstration  and  curriculum  improvement 
programs  as  a means  of  introducing  the  results  of  proven  research  into  the  schools. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  improvement  of  teacher  preparation, 
the  development  of  human  resources  through  education,  improving  the  teaching 
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of  the  arts,  and  in  helping  smaller  colleges  and  universities  develop  programs  of 
research.  From  three  to  five  additional  research  and  development  centers  will 
focus  on  key  educational  problems. 


Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $1,  500,  000 

Estimate,  1965 1,  500,  000 

Increase  over  1964 


The  1965  estimate  will  continue  the  program  authorized  by  section  102(b)(6) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  Provisions  are 
made  to  promote  modern  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  The  request  will  support  visits 
and  study  in  foreign  countries  by  American  teachers  and  propsective  teachers, 
and  visits  by  foreign  teachers  to  participate  in  language  training  and  area  studies 
in  U.S.  schools  and  universities.  About  285  grants  will  be  awarded,  a majority  of 
which  will  be  concerned  with  studies  of  modern  languages  and  cultures  of  the 


non-Western  World. 

Salaries  and  expenses  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $14,  761,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 1 1,  158,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 15,  761,  000 

Estimate,  1965 19,  699,  000 

Increase  over  1964 3,  938,  000 


1 Includes  comparative  transfer  of  $185,000  from  “Educational  improvement  of  the  handicapped”;  ex- 
cludes comparative  transfer  of  $27,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

A 1964  supplemental  of  $1  million  and  184  positions  is  being  requested  to 
implement  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-210)  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-204). 

The  1965  estimate  will  permit  the  addition  of  122  positions  for  continuing  the 
strengthening  of  the  statistical  program  in  order  to  meet  the  need  for  more  com- 
prehensive and  timely  statistics  on  educational  programs  and  problems ; to  imple- 
ment the  first  phase  of  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  panel  on  educational 
statistics;  to  meet  additional  workload  in  the  administration  of  the  expanded 
cooperative  research  program;  to  establish  a Research  Information  Center  as  a 
central  reference  point  for  research  in  the  field  of  education ; to  meet  the  additional 
staffing  requirements  for  the  increased  program  levels  of  the  Vocational  Education 
and  Higher  Education  Facilities  Acts  of  1963;  to  assist  the  States  and  colleges 
and  universities  under  the  expanded  National  Defense  Education  Act  programs; 
and  to  improve  coordination,  direction,  and  administration  of  Office  programs 

Proposed  Education  Legislation 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal  1965,  $718  million. 

The  administration’s  proposed  education  legislation  provides  for  the  enactment 
of  those  portions  of  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963  (S.  580 
and  H.R.  3000)  which  were  not  passed  in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Opportunities  for  students  to  receive  higher  education  would  be  expanded  by 
initiating  a system  of  insured  loans  to  students  not  eligible  for  direct  loans, 
providing  more  graduate  fellowships,  and  partially  supporting  student  part-time 
campus  employment.  In  1965  $45  million  would  be  required  to  finance  these 
programs. 

Educational  quality  would  be  improved  through  expansion  of  the  teacher 
institute  program,  project  grants  to  strengthen  general  and  specialized  teacher 
preparation  programs,  and  broadened  support  for  collection  of  State  educational 
statistics.  For  these  programs  $40  million  would  be  needed  in  1965. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  would  be  strengthened  by  grants  to 
public  schools  to  improve  teacher  salaries,  meet  critical  classroom  construction 
needs,  and  support  special  projects  to  improve  educational  quality.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  administration’s  assault  on  poverty,  additional  legislation  is  proposed 
to  help  States  and  local  school  districts  cope  with  educational  problems  encoun- 
tered by  young  people  in  depressed  rural  areas  and  urban  slums.  This  special 
educational  program  for  low-income  areas  will  support  action  programs  and 
research  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to  overcome  educational  handicaps 
which  are  attributable  to  environments  of  poverty.  The  basic  objective  of  this 
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legislation  is  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
America’s  lowest  income  families.  For  these  combined  programs,  requirements 
amount  to  $540  million. 

Other  proposals  would  provide  programs  to  facilitate  public  school  desegre- 
gation, expand  library  services  and  facilities,  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  migrants,  combat  adult  illiteracy,  promote  general  university  extension 
education,  and  expand  the  modern  foreign  language  program  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  sum  of  $93  million  is  required  to  fund  these  ac- 
tivities in  1965. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 


Summary  Appropriations 

Estimate  1964 $126,  415,  000 

Estimate  1965 143,  880,  000 

Increase  over  1964 • 17,  465,  000 


The  1965  budget  estimate  reflects  continuation  of  the  intent  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  achieve  the  maximum  number  of  rehabilitations  under  the  joint  Federal- 
State  program  of  basic  rehabilitation  services.  In  addition,  there  is  increased 
support  for  the  supplementary  programs  of  research  and  training  in  areas  im- 
portant to  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  estimated  that  132,600  disabled  persons 
will  be  rehabilitated  in  1965,  an  increase  of  11,600  over  the  anticipated  1964  level 


of  121,000. 

Grants  to  States  Appropriations 

Estimate  1964 $88,  700,  000 

Estimate  1965 100,  100,  000 

Increase  over  1964 11,  400,  000 


The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $1 1,400,000  for  distribution  among  the  States 
for  rehabilitation  service  grants.  As  in  1964,  funds  are  requested  to  permit  full 
Federal  matching  of  State  funds  in  those  cases  where  they  exceed  what  could  be 
matched  under  the  allotment  base.  With  this  provision  no  State  funds  are  esti- 
mated to  remain  unmatched  under  the  basic  joint  Federal-State  program.  The 
amount  included  in  the  appropriation  estimate  for  1965  for  the  basic  program  is 
$97,100,000.  The  amount  for  1965  for  extension  and  improvement  grants  is 
$3  million,  the  same  as  in  1964. 


Research  and  training  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $34,  810,  000 

Estimate,  1965 40,  620,  000 

Increase  over  1964 5,  810,  000 


A total  of  $40,620,000  is  requested  in  1965  for  the  important  research  and  train- 
ing programs  which  provide  support  for  further  advances  in  rehabilitation,  or  an 
increase  of  $5,810,000  over  the  1964  appropriation. 

Of  this  increase,  $2,020,000  is  requested  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
in  rehabilitation.  It  is  estimated  that  153  new  projects  may  be  initiated,  pro- 
viding a total  of  432  projects,  or  44  more  than  the  1964  level.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  program  categories  of  mental  retardation,  mental  and  personality 
disorders,  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  re- 
ceiving public  support. 

An  increase  of  $3,005,000  is  requested  for  the  training  program  which  operates 
to  overcome  shortages  of  trained  personnel  with  specialized  skills  needed  to  carry 
out  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services  program.  The  increase  requested  will 
provide  a larger  number  of  teaching  grants  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  mental 
retardation  and  will  permit  an  increase  of  521  traineeships  with  emphasis  on  the 
fields  of  speech  and  hearing  and  mental  retardation. 

An  increase  of  $785,000  is  requested  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  six 
special  rehabilitation  research  and  training  centers.  These  special  centers 
provide  continuing  comprehensive  programs  of  clinical  research  and  training  in  a 
medical  milieu  to  advance  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  The  increase  also 
includes  funds  to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  1965  of  two  new  research  and 
training  centers  for  mental  retardation. 

The  1965  estimate  for  research  and  training  also  includes  $100,000  for  1965  for 
domestic  support  of  the  oversea  research  program  financed  from  excess  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies.  This  is  the  same  amount  as  is  provided  by  the  1964 
appropriation. 
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Salaries  and  expenses  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $2,  897,  000 

Estimate,  1965 3,  160,  000 

Increase  over  1964 263,  000 


The  1965  estimate  provides  for  18  additional  positions  to  assist  in  administering 
the  expanding  grants  programs  of  research  and  training  and  the  States  grants 
program. 

Public  Health  Service 


Summary  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $1,  753,  759,  000 

Estimate,  1965 1,  962,  260,  000 

Increase  over  1965 208,  501,  000 


Community  health  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $157,  525,  000 

Estimate,  1965 147,  361,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 10,  164,  000 


The  community  health  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  are  financed 
through  the  following  appropriations: 

Accident  prevention. 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 

Communicable  disease  activities. 

Control  of  tuberculosis. 

Control  of  venereal  diseases. 

Community  health  practice  and  research. 

Dental  services  and  resources. 

Nursing  services  and  resources. 

Hospital  construction  activities. 

In  addition,  a supplemental  estimate  under  a new  title  “ Health  professions 
educational  assistance,”  is  proposed  for  1964  and  will  be  continued  into  1965 
to  provide  for  the  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-129  “Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.” 

The  elements  of  the  1965  estimate  are  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow.  Budg- 
etary data  for  hospital  construction  activities  and  the  construction  activities  of 
the  health  professions  educational  assistance  estimate  are — 

Analysis  by  major  activity 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964 

estimate  1 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Research  grants.  

$11,193 

14,000 

$10, 726 

—$467 

Grants  to  States  for  general  health  - 

10,000 

-4,000 

Grants  for  public  health  training _ _ ... 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged: 

8,095 

3,900 

-4,195 

State  grants — - 

23,500 

22,250 

-1,250 

Project  grants - 

14, 800 

15,723 

+923 

Mental  retardation  planning  grants  2 

2,200 

0 

-2,200 

Venereal  disease  control  project  grants 
Tuberculosis  control: 

5, 895 

5,895 

0 

State  grants . 

2,900 

0 

-2,900 

Project  grants 

1,606 

4,000 

+2, 394 

Communitv  immunization  grants 

10,205 

1,500 

8,000 

2,500 

-2,205 

+1,000 

Migrant  health  services  grants _ _ 

Training  grants.  __  __ 

9,770 

2,833 

-6,937 

Nurse  fellowships.  ______ 

313 

362 

+49 

Student  loans 2 ______  _ _ _______ 

5,100 

10,200 

+5,100 

Direct  operations  3__  — _ __  __  __ 

46,448 

50,972 

+4, 524 

Total,  analysis  by  major  activity _ 

157, 525 

147,361 

-10, 164 

1 Includes  $663,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs  due  to  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

2 Proposed  supplemental. 

2 Includes  proposed  supplemental  of  $127,000  for  operation  costs  related  to  planning  grants  for  mental 
retardation  and  the  student  loan  program. 
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Analysis  by  program 


[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1964 

estimate  i 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Accident  prevention. __  . ___  . . 

4, 183 

3, 823 

-360 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged  2 

55, 950 

53, 769 

-2, 181 

Communicable  disease  activities.  . ..  

28, 565 

30, 017 

+1, 452 

Community  health  practice  and  research  _ . .. 

29,  690 

22,  644 

-7, 046 

Control  of  tuberculosis. . . 

6,  851 

6, 364 

-487 

Control  of  venereal  diseases . 

9,  607 

9,  725 

+118 

Dental  services  and  resources 

6,  266 

6,  671 

+405 

Nursing  services  and  resources  ... 

11,  263 

4, 062 

-7, 201 

Health  professions  educational  assistance  3 

5,150 

10,  286 

+5, 136 

Total,  analysis  by  program  ...  _ .. 

157,  525 

147, 361 

-10, 164 

1 includes  $663,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs. 

2 Includes  proposed  supplemental  of  $2,277,000  for  grants  for  planning  comprehensive  community  action 
on  mental  retardation. 

3 Proposed  supplemental. 

Iii  1964,  as  a result  of  new  legislation,  funds  are  proposed  in  the  amount  of 
$2,277,000  for  a program  of  grants  to  assist  States  in  developing  comprehensive 
plans  for  State  and  community  action  to  combat  mental  retardation,  and  $5,150,000 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  student  loans  for  medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic 
students.  These  estimates  are  included  in  the  1964  amounts,  with  an  increase 
of  $5.1  million  for  student  loans  proposed  for  1965. 

The  1965  estimates  propose  a reduction  of  $467,000  in  research  grants,  and 
$4  million  in  grants  to  States  for  general  health.  The  estimates  also  reflect 
reductions  due  to  the  expiration  of  authorizing  legislation,  $4,195,000  for  public 
health  traineeships  under  section  306  of  the  act  and  $7,325,000  for  professional 
nurse  traineeships  under  section  307  of  the  act.  Supplemental  estimates  are 
proposed  for  later  transmission  for  both  of  these  programs,  in  line  with  new 
legislative  proposals.  The  1965  estimate  includes  an  increase  of  $1  million  for 
migrant  health  service  grants.  A reduction  of  $2,205,000  in  community  immuniza- 
tion grants  is  proposed  in  1965.  The  goal  of  this  program  in  1965  is  to  vaccinate 
the  remaining  children  under  5 years  of  age. 

The  State  grants  for  other  chronically  ill  and  aged  are  reduced  $1,250,000  in 
1965,  but  due  to  changes  in  matching  requirements  the  total  program  (Federal, 
State,  and  local)  remains  unchanged.  Project  grants  are  increased  $923,000  to 
support  new  projects  for  cancer  detection  and  training  activities,  and  improved 
community  detection  control  and  training  programs  for  neurological  and  sensory 
diseases  including  mental  retardation.  Provision  is  also  made  in  1965  for  research 
training  grants  in  the  chronic  disease  and  community  health  practice  and  research 
programs. 

In  the  tuberculosis  control  program  grants  to  the  States  are  being  discontinued 
in  1965  and  additional  emphasis  placed  on  project  grant  support  to  further  con- 
centrate on  those  areas  where  the  tuberculosis  problem  is  most  serious. 

A total  increase  of  $4,524,000  is  requested  for  direct  operations.  Aside  from 
$1.7  million  for  mandatory  costs,  the  major  program  increase  is  $2,189,000  for 
the  second  year  operations  of  the  program  for  the  eradication  of  the  Aedes  aegypti 
mosquito  in  nine  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  accordance  with 
commitments  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  other  American  nations. 


Environmental  health  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 1 $83,  268,  000 

Estimate,  1965 101,  410,  000 

Increase  over  1964 18,  142,  000 


1 Includes  $0.6  million  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs.  Also 
includes  $3.4  million  pending  or  proposed  supplemental  appropriations. 
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Analysis  by  major  activity 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Research  grants  _ - _ 

19, 114 
601 
6,892 
9, 000 
625 
47, 036 

22, 921 
869 
8, 360 
11,900 
1,390 
55, 970 

+3. 807 
+268 
+1,468 
+2. 900 
+765 
+8,934 

Fellowships - . _ _ 

Training  grants _ .. 

State  eontrol  program  grants .. 

Survey  and  demonstration  grants.  _ __  __ _ _ 

Direct  operations - - ---  ---  - 

Total  - 

i 83, 268 

101, 410 

+18, 142 

1 Includes  $600,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs.  Also  includes 
$3,400,000  pending  or  proposed  supplemental  appropriations. 


Analysis  by  program 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Environmental  health  sciences  - 

i 5, 555 
2 15, 157 
9, 087 
5,042 
19, 390 
29, 037 

10,890 
22, 030 

9. 215 

5.215 
19, 640 
34, 420 

+5, 335 
+6, 873 
+128 
+173 
+250 
+5,383 

Air  pollution 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation.  __  . 

Occupational  health  _ 

Radiological  health  ...  . . . ... 

AVater  supply  and  water  pollution  control 

Total  

3 83, 268 

101, 410 

+18, 142 

1 Includes  $1,200,000  pending  supplemental  appropriations. 

2 Includes  $2,200,000  proposed  supplemental  appropriation. 

3 Includes  $600,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs.  Also  includes 
$3,400,000  pending  or  proposed  supplemental  appropriations. 

The  1965  budget  will  provide  a total  increase  of  over  $18  million  to  expand  and 
accelerate  Public  Health  Service  activities  in  the  area  of  environmental  health. 
Increasing  demands  for  solutions  to  our  Nation’s  environmental  health  problems 
require  a broader  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man’s  environment  and  how  it  affects 
his  health,  increased  support  of  $3.8  million  is  proposed  for  the  research  grants 
program  in  1965,  primarily  for  broad-based,  fundamental  studies  in  environmental 
health  sciences. 

Training  programs,  including  fellowships,  which  develop  and  improve  the 
scientific  competencies  necessary  for  environmental  health  research  and  control 
programs  will  receive  increased  support  of  $1.7  million  in  1965. 

The  increase  of  $2.9  million  in  State  control  program  grants  will  provide  ad- 
ditional support  to  air  pollution  agencies  for  a program  to  be  initiated  with  sup- 
plemental funds  in  1964.  These  grants  will  assist  in  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution.  Also  proposed  is  an  additional 
$500,000  for  grants  to  States  to  support  further  development  of  State  programs  in 
radiological  health. 

The  proposed  increase  of  $765,000  for  survey  grants  will  provide  a new  program 
of  assistance  to  States  and  communities  in  assessing  their  air  pollution  problems. 

Increases  totaling  over  $8.9  million  are  proposed  for  direct  operations  in  the 
environmental  health  appropriations,  Avith  the  principal  increases  occurring  in  the 
folloAving  areas: 

(1)  Environmental  health  sciences,  $2.1  million.  Research  activities  in  the 
areas  of  toxicology,  pharmacology,  physiology,  and  applied  mathematics  and 
statistics  Avill  be  expanded.  Pesticide  research  and  inAestigations  proposed  in  a 
1964  supplemental  request  will  be  implemented  by  emphasizing  research  in  pesti- 
cide toxicology,  expanding  pesticide  studies  in  communities  and  in  the  occupa- 
tional environment,  and  establishing  a pesticide  intelligence  system. 

(2)  Air  pollution,  $2.7  million.  This  increase  will  be  used  principally  for 
expansion  of  activities  resulting  from  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  directed  toward  the  development  of  air  quality  criteria,  the 
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initiation  of  an  abatement  program,  and  the  establishment  of  control  measures. 
Research  in  automotive  emission  control  devices  and  air  pollution  movement  in 
urban  areas  will  be  accelerated. 

(3)  Water  pollution,  $4.1  million.  Of  the  total  increase,  $1.8  million  will  be 
devoted  to  comprehensive  planning  activities  involved  in  the  operation  of  river 
basin  studies  for  water  pollution  control.  Additional  support  of  $0.2  million  is 
included  for  the  enforcement  program.  An  increase  of  $2.1  million  for  research, 
training,  and  technical  services  will  provide  primarily  for  initiation  of  a coopera- 
tive program  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  control  pollution 
from  acid  mine  drainage,  and  will  permit  employment  of  staff  for  the  water  field 
laboratories  to  plan  research  and  field  studies. 


Hospitals  and  medical  care  Appropriation 

Estimate,  1964 1 $51,  322,  000 

Estimate,  1965 52,  710,  000 

Increase  over  1964 1,  388,  000 


i Includes  proposed  transfer  of  $1,331,000  for  increased  pay  costs  from  National  Heart  Institute  and  wag© 
board  salary  increases,  a comparative  transfer  of  $34,000,  and  a transfer  out  of  $5,000  for  rental  costs. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  provide  medical 
care  for  various  groups  of  Federal  beneficiaries,  primarily  American  seamen, 
narcotic  addicts,  coastguardsmen,  and  dependents  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  1965  estimates  provide  for  continuation  of  the  1964  program  level,  with 
small  staffing  increases  to  cover  our  most  critical  needs  for  medical  care  personnel 
for  an  increased  patient  load.  Other  increases  in  funds  are  requested  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  military  pay  increases  recently  enacted,  equipment  purchases  for 
three  expanded  clinics  and  some  replacement  of  backlog  requirements,  and  for 
minor  maintenance  of  hospital  buildings  formerly  funded  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  appropriation. 


Foreign  quarantine  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 * $6,  571,  000 

Estimate,  1965 6,  893,  000 

Increase  over  1964 322,  000 


i Includes  $108,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs  and  comparative 
transfer  of  $7,000. 

The  increase  proposed  in  1965  would  permit  the  staffing  of  a new  medical 
examining  unit  for  applicants  for  immigrant  visas  in  Toyko,  Japan,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  contractual  arrangements  for  visa  medical  examinations  in  certain 
locations  with  local  physicians  and  clinics. 

Other  increases  in  funds  are  requested  to  meet  the  costs  of  recently  enacted  pay 
increases  and  the  minor  repair  and  maintenance  of  facilities  formerly  funded  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  appropriation. 


Indian  health  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 1 $59,  712,  000 

Estimate,  1965 61,  576,  000 

Increase  over  1964 1,  864,  000 


1 Includes  $737,250  proposed  transfer  from  “National  Heart  Institute,  PHS”  to  cover  increased  pay  costs, 
and  14,000  comparative  transfer  from  other  accounts. 

The  Indian  health  program  provides  medical  care  and  public  health  services 
for  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  in  47  general  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics 
and  3 tuberculosis  sanatoriums.  The  1965  estimate  for  hospital  health  services 
will  provide  for  increased  costs  for  statutory  promotions  and  military  and  civil 
service  pay  increases  and  a program  increase  of  53  positions  and  $204,500  to 
meet  anticipated  increases  in  the  number  of  patients  treated.  (The  total  average 
daily  inpatient  load  is  expected  to  increase  from  2,390  in  1964  to  2,405  in  1965, 
with  outpatient  visits  increasing  from  731,800  to  745,000.) 

A similar  increase  (from  917  to  920)  is  expected  to  occur  in  average  daily 
contract  patient  loads.  This  increase  represents  patients  who  are  hospitalized 
in  non-Federal  hospitals  and  are  provided  medical  care  by  private  physicians 
where  Indian  hospital  or  medical  care  facilities  are  not  available.  An  increase 
of  $514,000  will  provide  for  this  increased  workload,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  in- 
creases associated  with  the  professional  field  supervision  function. 
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The  1965  estimate  for  field  health  programs  would  permit  a program  increase 
of  44  positions  and  $298,500  for  extension  of  field  health  services  to  Indian  com- 


munities. 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $5,  350,  000 

Estimate,  1965 8,  643,  000 

Increase  over  1964  3,  293,  000 


The  estimate  proposes  the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  planned  construction 
of  certain  medical  and  sanitation  facilities  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  population.  The  projects  included  in  the  estimate  are  listed 
below : 


Hospitals  and  clinics:  1965  estimate 

Construction  of  a general  hospital  at  Lawton,  Okla $1,  965,  700 

Construction  of  1 health  center,  3 health  stations,  and  planning 

for  construction  of  1 health  center  and  2 health  stations 382,  100 

Personnel  quarters 1,  430,  500 

Alterations 864,  700 

Sanitation  facilities 4,  000,  000 


Proposed  appropriation 8,  643,  000 

National  Institutes  of  Health  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $914,  663,  000 

Estimate,  1965 957,  367,  000 

Increase  over  1964 42,  704,  000 


The  details  of  the  1965  estimate  are  showm  by  activity  in  the  following  table: 
National  Institutes  of  Health  appropriations 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964 

operating 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Grants: 

Research 

502,004 
44.  914 
168,737 
10,  950 

552, 153 
45, 649 
180,047 
6,  750 

+50. 149 
+735 
+11,310 
-4,  200 

Fellowships 

Training 

State  control  programs 

Total,  grants  

726,  605 

784,  599 

+57, 994 

Direct  operations: 

Research 

73, 412 
61, 457 
1,  061 
4.817 
1,548 
3,982 
14, 866 
4,415 

76, 148 
64,376 
1, 147 
4,  992 
1,600 
4,224 
15, 563 
4,  718 

+2,  736 
+2,  919 
+86 
+175 
+52 
+242 
+697 
+303 

Collaborative  studies  . 

International  research 

Rinlngics  standards 

Training  activities 

Professional  and  technical  assistance 

Review  and  approval 

Program  direction 

Total,  direct  operations 

165, 558 
22,  500 

172,  768 

+7,210 
-22,  500 

Unobligated  balances  and  reserves  _ _ _ _ _ _ ...... 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

914,663 

957,367 

+42,  704 
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By  appropriation  the  proposed  budget  is  as  follows: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964 

operating 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

General  research  and  services _ 

Biologies  standards  ______  _ _ _ 

154,  206 
4,817 
34, 000 
143, 158 
176, 165 
123, 892 
19, 166 
107, 699 
67, 117 
84, 443 

163, 745 
4,992 
43, 169 
140, 962 
188, 917 
125, 398 
20, 135 
113, 176 
68, 445 
88,428 

+9, 539 
+175 
+9, 169 
-2,196 
+12,  752 
+1,506 
+969 
+5,477 
+1,328 
+3, 985 

Child  health  and  human  development.  ....  . 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Mental  health  activities  _ _ 

National  Heart  Institute  ... . ... 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  _ . . 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases.  ..  

Allergy  and  infectious  diseases  _ _ _ ___ 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities 

Total,  NIH 

914, 663 

957, 367 

+42,  704 

The  estimate  proposed  for  the  regular  research  grant  program  contains  the 
principal  increase  in  NIH  in  1965.  It  provides  for  the  financing  of  all  noncom- 
peting projects,  with  new  and  competing  projects  at  approximately  the  1964  level, 
and  supplemental  grants  increased  over  1964  by  $1.3  million.  Increases  are 
proposed  in  regular  research  grant  programs  to  provide  for  additional  indirect 
costs,  up  to  25  percent  beginning  January  1,  1965.  The  additional  amount 
requested  for  indirect  costs  in  1965  is  about  $7.5  million. 

Increases  totaling  $15.6  million  are  requested  for  the  special  research  grant 
programs  under  the  following  proposals : 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  general  research  support  program  of  $5  million  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  newly  eligible  institutions. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $6  million  to  support  the  new  Mental  Health  Hospital 
improvement  program.  This  program  was  initiated  in  1964  at  a $6  million  level. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $0.8  million  for  the  general  and  the  categorical  clinical 
research  center  programs. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $2.5  million  for  the  special  resource  center  program. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $1.3  million  for  the  primate  program  to  meet  increased 
operating  costs. 

The  NIH  training  programs,  fellowships,  and  training  grants  will  be  increased 
by  $12  million  over  1964.  The  fellowship  increase  of  $0.7  million  is  earmarked 
for  increased  predoctoral  stipends.  An  increase  of  $11.3  million  is  proposed  for 
the  NIH  training  grant  programs.  The  biggest  increase  is  for  mental  health  and 
the  bulk  of  this  is  for  service  training  under  the  administration’s  expanded  mental 
health  program. 

State  control  programs  decreased  by  $4,200,000  reflecting  the  end  of  the  2-year 
program  of  mental  health  planning  grants.  The  mental  health  grants-in-aid 
program  is  maintained  at  the  1963-64  level. 

NIH  direct  operations  are  increased  by  a total  of  $7.2  million,  the  principal 
elements  of  which  are  as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Direct  research $2.  7 

Collaborative  studies 2.  9 

Review  and  approval . 7 

Program  direction . 3 

All  other . 6 


Total 7.  2 

National  health  statistics  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $5,  963,  000 

Estimate,  1965 6,  184,  000 

Increase  over  1964 221,  000 


The  increase  proposed  for  1965  provides  for  research  directed  toward  the  appli- 
cation of  electronic  data  processing  and  other  data  retrieval  systems  to  health 
statistics  programs  at  both  the  National  and  State  levels,  and  continued  develop- 
ment of  a hospital  discharge  survey. 
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National  Library  of  Medicine  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $4,  084,  000 

Estimate,  1965 3,  633,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 —451,  000 


Total  requirements  in  1965  will  decline  due  to  the  nonrecurring  cost  ($886,000) 
of  computer  equipment  purchased  in  1964.  The  proposed  program  in  1965  in- 
cludes increases  for  expanding  bibliographic  services  through  the  computer-based 
medical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system  (Medlars)  and  for  establishing  a 
decentralized  medlars  search  center  at  a university  location.  Increases  are  also 
provided  for  current  programs  of  interlibrary  loan  and  reader  services  and  for 
preserving  the  library’s  collection. 


Emergency  health  activities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $27,  510,  000 

Estimate,  1965 9,  539,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 17,  971,  000 


The  emergency  health  activities  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  include 
the  stockpiling  and  management  of  medical  supplies  and  equipment  and  the  prep- 
aration and  development  of  emergency  health  preparedness  programs  that  are 
designed  to  create  a state  of  readiness  with  respect  to  conditions  of  national 
emergency . 

The  decrease  reflects  the  exclusion  of  procurement  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  stocks.  The  1965  estimate  provides  for  maintaining  the  present  stockpile  of 
medical  supplies  and  emergency  hospitals  and  limited  increases  are  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  activities  of  stockpile  management  and  emergency  health  training 
and  community  preparedness  functions. 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers  ( indefinite  account ) 

Appropriations 


Estimate,  1964 $6,  517,  000 

Estimate,  1965 7,  272,  000 

Increase  over  1964 755,  000 


The  increase  in  1965  is  due  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  officers 
on  the  retirement  roll  and  estimated  cost  of  medical  care  to  be  furnished  in  facili- 
ties outside  the  Public  Health  Service  to  dependents  of  eligible  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service; 
and  to  retired  personnel  of  these  services  in  other  uniformed  service  facilities. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

Appropriation  s 

Estimate,  1964 i $5,  944,  000 

Estimate,  1965 6,  033,  000 

Increase  over  1964 89,  000 

1 Includes  $49,000  proposed  transfer  from  National  Heart  Institute  for  increased  pay  costs. 

The  proposed  increase  is  for  strengthening  staff  services  to  the  Surgeon  General 
and  to  cover  increased  costs  resulting  from  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
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Construction  and  construction  grants , Public  Health  Service 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriations 

1964 

enacted 

1965 

estimate 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

5,350 
i 2 231, 291 
2,500 
90, 000 
3 25, 228 

8,643 
23, 346 

-1-3, 293 
-207, 945 
-2, 500 

Hospital  construction  activities-  ... . . - 

George  Washington  University  Hospital  construction 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

90. 000 
75, 496 

35. 000 

58. 000 
21, 512 

Health  professions  educational  assistance.  _ _ 

+50, 268 
+35, 000 
+2,  000 
+5, 201 

Construction  of  community  mental  health  centers,  

Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities 

< 56, 000 

16,  311 

Building  and  facilities . _ 

Total 

426,  680 

311, 997 

-114,  683 

1 Includes  $5,000,000  proposed  supplemental  for  construction  of  university-affiliated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

2 Includes  $25,000  proposed  transfer  for  increased  pay  costs. 

3 Proposed  supplemental. 

* Includes  $6,000,000  pending  supplemental. 

The  estimate  for  construction  of  Indian  health  facilities  proposes  continuation 
of  the  planned  construction  of  medical  and  sanitation  facilities  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  Indian  population. 

As  a result  of  new  legislation  the  1964  estimate  includes  $5,049,000  in  hospital 
construction  activities  to  carry  out  part  B of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  which  provides 
on  a grant  basis  for  funds  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  mental  retardation 
facilities  associated  with  a college  or  university.  The  1965  estimate  reflects  the 
expiration  of  authorizations  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  accounts  for  the  large 
decrease  indicated.  A supplemental  estimate  is  proposed  for  later  transmission 
in  line  with  additional  legislative  authorizations.  Increases  provided  in  1965 
include  $2.5  million  additional  for  grants  for  construction  of  university-affiliated 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  $10  million  for  a program  of  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  $25.2  million  included  in  1964  for  health  professions  educational  assistance 
represents  a proposed  supplemental  for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  personnel  as  provided  by  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  The  increase  in  1965  of  $50.2  million  is  for 
additional  grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facilities. 

The  estimate  contains  $35  million  for  the  first  year  of  a program  of  grants  for 
public  and  other  nonprofit  community  mental  health  centers  authorized  by  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164). 

Included  in  “Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities”  is  a $6 
million  pending  supplemental  in  1964  and  $8  million  in  1965  for  matching  grants 
to  construct  facilities  for  research  in  mental  retardation,  authorized  under  Public 
Law  88-164. 

The  projects  included  in  the  1965  estimate  for  “Buildings  and  facilities”  are: 


Environmental  health  facilities  (plans  and  specifications) $1,  500,  000 

Water  quality  standards  research  laboratories  (equipment) 310,  000 

Arctic  health  research  center 3,  790,  000 

General  office  building  extension,  NIH 5,  500,  000 

Gerontology  research  facility,  NIH 7,  500,  000 

NIH  animal  center 317,  000 

Repairs  and  improvements: 

National  Institutes  of  Health 1,  650,  000 

Community  health 245,  000 

Environmental  health 174,  000 

Bureau  of  Medical  Services 472,  000 

National  Library  of  Medicine 55,  000 


Total,  buildings  and  facilities 21,  513,  000 
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Proposed  Legislation 
Hospital  construction  activities 

Supplemental  proposed  for  later  transmittal  1965,  $270  million. 

Legislation  is  being  proposed  to  amend  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  will  revise, 
consolidate,  improve,  and  expand  the  hospital  and  medical  facilities  construction 
programs  now  authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
major  amendments  proposed  would — 

1.  Authorize  a new  program  of  special  project  grants  to  assist  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  areawide  planning  of  health  and 
related  facilities. 

2.  Authorize  a new  program  of  grants  for  modernization  of  health  facilities 
and  make  adjustments  in  the  annual  appropriation  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  public  health  centers. 

3.  Combine  the  separate  chronic  disease  hospital  and  nursing  home 
categories  into  a single  “facility  for  long-term  care”  category  and  increase 
the  annual  appropriation  ceiling  for  these  facilities  from  a total  of  $40  million 
to  $70  million. 

4.  Authorize  new  programs  of  Federal  mortgage  insurance  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  financing  the  cost  of  construction  or  modernization  of  (a) 
private  nonprofit  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  medical  facilities,  and 
(6)  nursing  homes  operated  for  profit. 

Nursing  resources  and  services 

Supplemental  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  $19,285,000. 

Legislation  is  being  proposed  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  training 
of  professional  nurses  and  other  nursing  personnel,  and  to  improve  nursing  services. 
Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Surgeon  General  Consultant  Group  on 
Nursing,  the  proposed  legislation  comprises  three  parts: 

Part  A includes  grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  nurses,  surveys 
and  planning  of  schools  of  nursing,  technical  assistance,  and  project  grants. 

Part  B includes  traineeships  for  advanced  training  of  professional  nurses,  and 
financial  assistance  for  nursing  students. 

Part  C establishes  a National  Advisory  Council  on  Nursing  Education  and 
Expert  Review  Committee. 


St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Appropria- 

tions 

Reimbursable 

and 

other  income 

Total  funds 
available 

Estimate  1964 _ _ 

$7, 434, 000 
462, 000 

$19, 979, 000 
34. 000 

$27, 413, 000 
496, 000 

Proposed  supplemental 

Total  estimate  1964.. 

7, 896, 000 
8,  461, 000 

20. 013. 000 

19. 869. 000 

27. 909. 000 

28. 330. 000 

Estimate  1965 

Increase  over  1964 

565,  000 

-144, 000 

421,  000 

Programs  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  are  financed  from  Federal  appropriations 
and  from  reimbursements  for  care  and  treatment  of  sponsored  patients.  The 
appropriation  to  the  hospital  for  salaries  and  expenses  is  of  an  indefinite  type, 
under  which  the  hospital  receives  in  appropriated  funds  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  reimbursements  actually  received  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  total 
program  costs  approved  by.  the  Congress.  Charges  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(from  which  approximately  80  percent  of  St.  Elizabeths  patients  come)  are  based 
on  the  estimated  mean  cost  per  patient-day  in  mental  hospitals  of  the  upper  10 
percent  of  the  States. 

Increases  in  the  1965  appropriation  are  primarily  the  result  of  (a)  the  full-year 
cost  of  January  1964  salary  increases  authorized  by  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962,  (6)  the  full-year  cost  of  the  increased  staff  provided  for  part  of  1964, 
(c)  provision  of  33  newT  nursing  and  nursing  assistant  positions  to  improve  security 
measures  for  those  patients  admitted  as  a result  of  criminal  proceedings. 
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Buildings  and  facilities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 ^ $627,000 

Estimate,  1965 2,  032,  000 

Increase  over  1964 1,  405’,  000 


The  1965  buildings  and  facilities  estimate  provides  for  continuation  of  a program 
of  modernization  and  repair  of  existing  facilities  at  the  hospital. 

Social  Security  Administration 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  ( trust  fund ) 

Appropriations 
from  trust  funds 

Estimate,  1964 $317,  900,  000 

Estimate,  1965 330,  370,  000 

Increase  over  1964 12,  470,  000 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  title  are  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program.  Benefits  to  be  paid  under 
this  program  during  fiscal  year  1965  are  estimated  at  $16.7  billion.  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1965,  about  20.9  million,  or  somewhat  more  than  1 out  of  every 
10  persons  in  the  United  States,  will  be  receiving  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits. 

The  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
based  on  the  estimated  volume  of  work  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  volume  of  work  in  each  year  is  dependent 
on  demographic,  economic,  and  other  factors.  The  1965  budget  reflects  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  obtain  greater  efficiency 
and  output  of  work  through  increased  productivity  and  technological  improve- 
ments. The  combined  volume  of  work  units  to  be  processed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  State  agencies  that  assist  in  administering  the  disability 
program  is  expected  to  increase  by  3.7  percent  in  1965.  However,  mandatory 
payroll  increases  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  1965  budget. 
Economies  in  operating  methods  and  improvements  in  manpower  utilization  are 
expected  to  save  close  to  1,100  man-years  and  $6.3  million  over  the  1964  budget 
estimate,  largely  offsetting  the  added  costs  of  handling  the  increased  workload. 


^ . Appropriations 

Construction  from  trust  funds 

Estimate,  1964 

Estimate,  1965 $5,  750,  000 


Funds  requested  will  provide  for  (1)  construction  of  25  buildings  to  house 
district  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  (2)  planning  for  2 addi- 
tional buildings  to  provide  needed  office  and  warehouse  space  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration  headquarters  in  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Reimbursement  to  the  trust  funds  for  military  service  credits 

Appropriations 

Estimate,  1 964___ 

Estimate,  1965 $60,  000,  000 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  would  be  to  reimburse  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  trust  funds  for  benefits  paid  to  persons  who  earned 
credits  during  certain  periods  of  military  service  when  no  contributions  to  the 
trust  funds  were  required.  The  estimate  is  based  on  proposed  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  reimbursing  the  trust  funds  for  costs  incurred  to  date,  plus  those 
estimated  to  be  incurred  in  future  years,  by  level  annual  appropriations  to  the 
funds  over  a 50-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1964.  Periodically,  the  estimated 
amount  will  be  refigured  to  reflect  actual  costs  incurred. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  administration’s  proposed  legislation  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  will  be  financed  by  (1)  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  the 
self-employed  for  those  individuals  covered  under  title  II  of  the  act  and  (2)  by 
general  fund  moneys  for  those  individuals  age  65  and  over  and  not  insured  under 
the  program.  Budgetary  requirements  for  1965  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
effective  date  of  this  new  program. 
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Welfare  Administration 


Summary  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $3,  057,  017,  000 

Estimate,  1965 3,  221,  010,  000 

Increase  over  1964 - 163,  993,  000 

Grants  to  States  for  'public  assistance  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $2,  725,  000,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 159,  600,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 2,  884,  600,  000 

Estimate,  1965 2,  980,  000,  000 

Increase  over  1964 95,  400,  000 


Despite  the  general,  widespread  economic  well-being  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people,  economic  dependency  is  still  the  plight  of  many  of  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  disabled,  and  the  unemployed  in  our  midst.  The  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962  are  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  this  dependency  through  the 
provision  of  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services.  The  rising  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  1965  reflect  the  continuing  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  1962 
amendments  in  State  public  assistance  programs. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  amount  requested  for  1965  is  for  grants  to  States 
for  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged;  about 
one-third  is  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children;  and  somewhat  more  than 
one-tenth  is  for  aid  to  severely  disabled  and  blind  persons. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  requested  increase  of  $95,400,000  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  will  receive 
assistance  in  1965.  Another  25  percent  of  the  increase  will  be  needed  to  meet 
rises  in  the  average  amounts  paid  to  recipients. 

More  people  will  receive  public  assistance  in  1965  as  more  States  establish 
new  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  programs  and  as  growing  numbers  of  persons 
over  65  qualify  under  existing  programs.  Also  contributing  to  the  rise  in  number 
of  recipients  is  the  anticipated  extension  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
to  children  of  unemployed  parents  in  new  States,  and  the  general  increase  in  the 
child  population. 

The  larger  average  amounts  paid  to  recipients  are  due  to  cost-of-living  increases 
and  continued  improvements  in  assistance  standards. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  increase  requested  in  1965  is  attributable  to  addi- 
tional services  to  recipients,  training  costs,  and  costs  of  administration  newly 
authorized  in  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments.  Under  these  amendments, 
the  Federal  share  of  certain  costs  in  these  areas  is  increased  from  50  to  75  percent. 

A supplemental  request  of  $159.6  million  is  requested  in  1964  to  meet  costs  due 
to  an  increase  in  caseloads  and  payments  to  recipients. 


Assistance  to  repatriated  U.S.  nationals  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $467,  000 

Estimate,  1965 310,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 157,  000 


The  1965  budget  estimate  provides  $310,000  for  hospitalization  and  services 
for  repatriated  mentally  ill  U.S.  nationals.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $36,800 
over  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  in  1964. 

The  net  decrease  of  $157,000  reflected  above  results  from  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  which  authorizes  temporary  assistance 
to  needy  U.S.  nationals  returning  to  this  country  for  reasons  other  than  mental 


illness. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $4,  956,  000 

Estimate,  1965 5,  683,  000 

Increase  over  1964 727,  000 


The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  administers  the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  involve  monthly  payments  to  approximately  7 
million  children,  aged,  disabled,  and  the  blind  persons.  Approximately  $5 
billion  annually  is  expended  on  these  programs,  of  which  almost  $3  billion  repre- 
sents the  Federal  share. 
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The  1965  budget  provides  an  increase  of  87  positions  to  permit  strengthening 
of  the  review  of  State  and  local  operations  and  to  give  special  emphasis  to  assisting 
States  to  improve  the  administration  of  social  welfare  services  and  medical  care 


programs. 

Salaries  and  expenses , Children's  Bureau  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $3,  401,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 i 366,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 3,  767,  000 

Estimate,  1965 4,  315,  000 

Increase  over  1964 548,  000 


i Excludes  comparable  transfer  of  $9,000  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  investigates  and  reports  on  the  health  and  welfare  of 
children  and  administers  grants  for  six  programs:  (1)  Maternal  and  child  health 
services;  (2)  services  for  crippled  children;  (3)  child  welfare  services;  (4)  research, 
training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare;  (5)  special  project  grants  for 
maternity  and  infant  care;  and  (6)  research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services. 

The  new  programs  authorized  by  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  mental 
retardation  planning  amendments,  together  with  the  extension  of  present  services 
to  mentally  retarded  children  and  the  development  of  new  services  for  such 
children,  will  substantially  increase  the  workload  of  the  Bureau.  A 1964  supple- 
mental request  pending  in  Congress  would  provide  60  positions  to  implement  these 
new  amendments.  A staff  increase  of  five  positions  is  provided  in  1965  for  further 
implementation  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 


Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $6,  950,  000 

Estimate,  1965 


This  program  provides  funds  for  grants  and  contracts  (1)  for  demonstrating  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  approaches  and  techniques  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  (2)  to  train  personnel  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  in  programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Legislation  for  the  extension  of  this  program  is  pending.  If  enacted,  a supple- 
mental estimate  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $82,  943,  000 

Proposed  supplemental,  1964 16,  500,  000 

Total  estimate,  1964 99,  443,  000 

Estimate,  1965 131,  830,  000 

Increase  over  1964 32,  387,  000 


The  recently^enacted  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963  provide  for  phased  increases  in  the  maximum 
authorizations  for  maternal  and  child  health  grants  and  grants  for  crippled  chil- 
dren’s services  up  to  $50  million  each  by  1970.  The  amendments  also  author- 
ize the  initiation  of  two  new  programs,  a 5-year  program  of  special  project  grants 
for  maternity  and  infant  care  and  a program  of  research  projects  relating  to 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services.  A 1964  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request  of  $16,500,000  is  currently  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress which  would  provide  for  the  implementation  of  these  amendments.  These 
funds  will  assist  State  and  local  communities  in  preventing  and  combating  mental 
retardation. 

In  1965  funds  requested  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
services  are  increased  by  $5  million  each  to  bring  them  up  to  the  newly  author- 
ized ceilings  of  $35  million.  Increases  of  $10  million  for  special  project  grants 
in  maternity  and  infant  care  and  $1.5  million  for  research  projects  relating  to 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  are  also  being  requested 
in  1965. 

An  increase  of  $9  million  is  provided  for  child  welfare  services,  including  $4 
million  for  day  care.  An  increase  of  $1,887,000  is  provided  for  research,  training, 
or  demonstration  grants  in  child  welfare. 
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Office  of  Aging  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $545,  000 

Estimate,  1965 600,  000 

Increase  over  1964 55,  000 


This  Office  provides  staff  services  in  developing  on  a governmentwide  basis 
policies  and  programs  in  the  field  of  aging.  It  provides  information  and  consulta- 
tive services  to  States  and  communities  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
programs  for  the  elderly.  The  increase  requested  for  1965  will  allow  continuation 
of  this  program  at  its  current  level. 


Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $1,  455,  000 

Estimate,  1965 1,  800,  000 

Increase  over  1964 345,  000 


The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  grants,  contracts,  and  jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  for  the  support  of  research  or  demonstration  projects  of 
significance  to  social  welfare  and  social  security  programs. 

The  1965  estimate  will  support  approximately  40  projects.  Of  these  about  22 
will  be  newly  initiated  in  1965.  Priority  will  be  given  those  dealing  with  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  poverty  and  dependency;  the  development  of  welfare 
and  social  security  services  required  by  such  special  groups  as  socially  deprived 
children  and  youth  and  the  aged;  and  the  organization  and  coordination  of  welfare 


services. 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $53,  800,  000 

Estimate,  1965 45,  400,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 —8,  400,  000 


This  program  provides  funds  for  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  A large  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  are  used  for  monthly  cash  assist- 
ance payments  to  needy  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Miami  area.  Funds  are  also  pro- 
vided for  developing  resettlement  and  employment  opportunities,  for  meeting 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  enrollment  of  Cuban  children  in  the  Miami  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  provision  of  necessary  health  services.  The  de- 
crease in  the  1965  request  is  due  to  continued  resettlement  of  refugees  from 
Miami  to  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  causes  a decline  in  the  number 
of  refugees  in  the  Miami  area  requiring  assistance. 


Salaries  and  expenses , Office  of  the  Commissioner  f Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $1,  025,  000 

Estimate,  1965 1,  072,  000 

Increase  over  1964 47,  000 


Three  additional  positions  are  provided  in  the  1965  budget  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner to  better  coordinate  regional  activities  of  the  newly  established  welfare 
administration. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

Community  work  training 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal,  1965 $50,  000,  000 

Project  grants  will  be  authorized  to  provide  much  needed  training  and  work 
experience  to  the  indigent  who,  because  of  serious  educational  and  vocational 
handicaps,  otherwise  have  poor  prospects  for  employment. 

Special|Institutions 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blindffi f ~ ' Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $775,000 

Estimate,  1965 865,  000 

Increase  over  1964 90,  000 


Federal  grants  are  made  to  this  nonprofit  institution  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
support  the  manufacture  of  books  and  teaching  materials  for  the  blind,  and  to 
permit  distribution  of  these  materials  to  all  public  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  State  departments  of  education. 
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The  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  $865,000  of  which  $75,000  is  earmarked  for 
staff  and  other  expenses  relating  to  three  advisory  committees.  The  remainder 
of  $790,000,  when  taken  together  with  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation, 
will  provide  the  estimated  17,730  eligible  blind  pupils  in  public  schools,  an  in- 
crease of  400  over  1964,  with  educational  materials  valued  at  about  $45.12  per 
capita. 

Freedmen’ s Hospital 


Appropria- 

tions 

Fees  and 
other  income 

Total  funds 
available 

Estimate,  1964..  ...  . 

$3,  880,  000 
3, 873,  000 
-7,  000 

$2,  947, 000 
3,  050,  000 
+103,  000 

$6,  827, 000 
6, 923, 000 
+96,  000 

Estimate,  1965  

Change  from  1964_ ____  __  __  __ _ 

The  estimate  for  1965  provides  primarily  for  the  completion  of  a phased  pro- 
gram to  expand  the  medical  resident  training  program  and  expansion  of  patient 
care  and  auxiliary  service  staff.  The  costs  of  these  program  improvements  will 
be  offset  by  an  anticipated  higher  level  of  reimbursements. 

Gallaudet  College 


OPERATIONS 


Appropria- 

tions 

Fees  and 
other  income 

Total  funds 
available 

Estimate,  1964 --  - _ 

Estimate,  1965  . . _ _ 

i $1,722,000 
1,926,000 

$813, 000 
944, 000 

$2, 535, 000 
2, 870, 000 
335,000 

Increase  over  1964  __  _ 

204,000 

131,000 

i Excludes  $100,000  transferred  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary.” 


CONSTRUCTION  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $2,  919,  000 

Estimate,  1965 367,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 —2,  552,  000 


The  1965  budget  estimate  for  Gallaudet  College  is  designed  to  accommodate 
steadily  rising  enrollments  through:  (1)  Strengthening  of  the  instructional  and 
maintenance  staff,  (2)  providing  for  increased  operating  costs,  and  (3)  improving 
the  existing  physical  plant.  The  budget  provides  for  20  new  full-time  faculty 
positions  and  other  supporting  staff ; funds  are  also  included  for  improvement  of 
student  facilities. 

In  general  terms,  the  1965  request  continues  the  Federal  Government’s  policy 
of  insuring  that  deaf  youths  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop 
their  intellectual  capacities  at  an  educational  institution  particularly  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Howard  University 


OPERATIONS 


Appropria- 

tions 

Fees  and 
other  income 

Total  funds 
available 

Estimate,  1964  - _ 

$8, 819, 000 

$7, 257, 000 

$16. 076, 000 

Estimate,  1965 

9, 660, 000 

7, 350, 000 
93,  000 

17, 010, 000 

Increase  over  1964  _ __  

841,  000 

934, 000 

CONSTRUCTION  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $6,  245,  000 

Estimate,  1965 1,  810,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 —4,  435,  000 


The  1965  operations  budget  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  for:  (1)  Accom- 
modation of  increased  enrollment,  (2)  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  physical 
plant,  and  (3)  maintenance  of  new'  facilities  to  be  completed  this  year.  Funds  are 
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included  for  46  new  teaching  positions  together  with  supporting  personnel,  and 
for  additional  educational  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  construction  request  provides  for  a new  social  work  building  as  well  as 
various  improvements  to  the  existing  campus.  Planning  funds  are  also  included 
for  a university  center  for  student-faculty  activities. 

The  overall  1965  request  for  Howard  University  supports  the  administration’s 
policy  of  achieving  and  maintaining  standards  that  are  equivalent  to  comparable 
first-rate  institutions  offering  broad  and  diversified  programs  of  instruction  and 
research. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses , Office  of  the  Secretary 


Appropria- 

tions 

Transfers  1 

Total 

Estimate,  1964  _______  

2 $2, 933, 000 
3. 185, 000 
252, 000 

$467, 000 
479, 000 
12, 000 

$3,400. 000 
3.  664, 000 
264,000 

Estimate,  1965  _ _ _ 

Increase  over  1964.  _ _ _ 

1 From  Federal  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  trust  fund. 

2 Includes  transfer  of  $100,000  from  Gallaudet  College. 


The  increase  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  required  mainly  (1)  for  a small 
staff  to  provide  central  direction  in  long-range  program  and  policy  planning  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (one  of  the  most  complex 
Departments  in  the  Federal  Government),  (2)  for  providing  staff  support  to  the 
Secretary  to  help  identify  possible  areas  of  manpower  economy  and  to  identify 
employees  capable  of  assuming  increased  responsibilities  with  a goal  of  improving 
manpower  utilization  in  the  Department,  and  (3)  for  meeting  the  most  pressing 
short-range  needs  of  the  Office. 


Office  of  Field  Administration 


Appropriations 

1 

Transfers  1 

Total 

Estimate,  1964  

$3, 675, 000 
3, 848, 000 
173, 000 

$1, 337, 000 
1, 288, 000 
-49,000 

$5, 012,000 
5, 136, 000 
124. 000 

Estimate,  1965.  

Increase  over  1964  __  

1 From  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  operating  fund,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 


The  increase  for  the  Office  of  Field  Administration  is  the  net  result  of  (1) 
increases  of  a mandatory  nature  such  as  increased  pay  costs  and  within  grade 
salary  increases,  (2)  funds  required  for  nine  field  positions  to  service  the  Depart- 
ment’s expanding  field  programs,  and  (3)  decreases  resulting  from  the  centraliza- 
tion of  regional  office  payroll  functions  and  other  nonrecurring  items. 

Surplus  property  utilization 

Appropriations 


Estimate,  1964 $950,  000 

Estimate,  1965 970,  000 

Increase  over  1964 20,  000 


The  increase  for  1965  provides  only  for  increased  pay  costs. 


Office  of  the  General  Counsel 


Appropria- 

tions 

Transfers  1 

Total 

Estimate,  1964  _ 

2 $1.049, 000 
1.328.000 
279,000 

$900,000 
907, 000 
7, 000 

$1, 949, 000 
2,  235, 000 
286, 000 

Estimate,  1965_ _ __  _ 

Increase  over  1964__  _ _ _ _ _ __ 

1 From  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  revolving  fund  Food  and  Drug  Admin* 
istration. 

2 Includes  comparative  transfer  of  $79,000  from  Office  of  Education  and  Public  Health  Service. 
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The  1965  request  allows  the  office  to  fill  authorized  positions  for  a greater 
portion  of  the  year  than  possible  in  the  past.  No  increase  in  positions  is  requested. 
A portion  of  the  increase  is  also  related  to  full-year  costs  of  attorney  positions 
needed  for  new  legislation,  e.g.,  clean  air,  health  professions,  mental  retardation, 
vocational  education,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  higher  education  facilities. 


Educational  television  facilities  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $6,  500,  000 

Estimate,  1965 15,  300,  000 

Increase  over  1964 8,  800,  000 


1965  is  the  second  full  year  of  operation  of  this  program  to  provide  grants  for 
educational  television  facilities. 

Public  Law  87-447,  approved  May  1,  1962,  authorized  $32  million  for  this 
program,  to  be  spent  over  a 5-year  period.  Grants  are  made  on  a matching 
basis  for  educational  television  broadcasting  facilities  by  noncommercial  stations. 

Of  the  increased  appropriation  requested  for  1965,  all  but  $15,000  will  be  used 
for  additional  grants  for  purchase  and  installation  of  transmission  equipment  by 
new  stations  and  expansion  of  existing  stations.  The  funds  requested  for  1965 
will  allow  such  grants  for  61  new  facilities  and  expansion  of  35  existing  facilities. 


Special  Foreign  Currency  Programs  Appropriations 

Estimate,  1964 $5,  300,  000 

Estimate,  1965 3,  500,  000 

Decrease  from  1964 1,  800,  000 


This  program  provides  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  principally  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480).  The 
funds  will  be  used  under  Public  Law  480  and  under  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960  to  support  foreign  research  and  informational  projects 
which  hold  promise  of  contributing  significant  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 

The  distribution  of  the  1965  estimate  by  agency  is  as  follows:  Appropriations 


Office  of  Education $500,  000 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 2,  000,  000 

Public  Health  Service 1,  000,  000 


Total 3,  500,  000 


The  Office  of  Education  will  support  research  in  such  areas  as  the  identification 
and  education  of  gifted  children,  the  development  of  reading  and  writing  skills, 
techniques  for  dealing  with  dropout  problems  at  all  levels  of  education,  and 
programed  learning  materials  for  young  children.  Comparative  education  studies 
will  be  conducted  in  such  fields  as  teacher  education,  higher  education,  science 
education,  and  curriculum  development. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  support  research  projects 
in  seven  foreign  countries  in  such  areas  as  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  cerebral 
palsied,  those  afflicted  with  heart  disease  and  in  the  development  of  better  braces 
and  artificial  appliances.  The  program  of  international  exchange  of  rehabilita- 
tion experts  will  be  continued  in  1965. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  continue  to  support  medical  research  projects 
within  its  program  interests  through  agreements  negotiated  with  foreign  institu- 
tions. Projects  are  currently  being  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  community  health,  and  environmental  health.  In  addition,  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  supports  projects  for  translation  of  research  publications  and 
other  literature,  and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  is  developing 
studies  for  collection  and  analysis  of  mortality  and  morbidity  data. 

The  1965  estimate,  together  with  unobligated  balances  from  prior  years,  will 
provide  for  about  the  same  level  of  obligation  as  1964,  and  permit  negotiation 
of  new  projects  as  well  as  extension  of  existing  agreements. 


1964  and  1965  new  obligational  authority 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Administrative  Efficiencies 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  also  place  in  the  record  your  memorandum  to 
the  President  regarding  your  administrative  efficiencies,  that  we  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington , July  31,  1963. 

Memorandum  for  the  President, 

Subject:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  cost  reduction  program. 

A year  ago,  I took  office  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
During  that  year  I have  sought  to  administer  the  second  largest  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  (in  expenditure  terms)  prudently  and  with  increasing  atten- 
tion to  economical  administration.  Some  of  the  results  of  those  efforts  are  set  forth 
below. 

Despite  the  large  sums  for  which  this  Department  is  responsible,  I believe  that 
the  costs  of  administration  are  remarkably  low.  In  future  years  we  can,  I believe, 
better  the  record  in  a number  of  respects.  In  a few  areas  administrative  costs  are 
so  low  as  to  fail  to  provide  adequate  service  or  adequately  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  In  these  areas  we  shall  seek  to  strengthen  administration.  " 

EXPENDITURES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  just  ended,  the  Department’s  obligations  totaled  approxi- 
mately $20.5  billion.  These  funds  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

$15.0  billion  (73  percent)  was  paid  out  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
trust  funds  to  retired  people,  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled  persons  and 
to  the  widows,  the  children,  and  other  dependents  of  insured  workers  who 
have  died. 

$336  million  was  the  cost  of  administering  this  program.  This  is  2)4 
cents  per  dollar  of  benefits  paid.  This  covers  all  administrative  costs — 
collecting  the  taxes,  maintaining  the  wage  records,  reviewing  claims, 
paying  the  checks,  and  all  related  costs. 

$2.75  billion  (13  percent)  was  paid  out  through  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  to  needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons,  to  needy  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  to  the  medically  indigent. 

$5  million  was  paid  out  for  Federal  administrative  expenses  for  seeing 
that  these  funds  are  spent  in  accordance  with  Federal  law  and  regulations, 
including  periodic  audits.  This  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  a cent  per  dollar 
of  Federal  expenditures.  This  is  one  area  where  our  administrative 
expenses  may  be  too  low.  It  would  probably  be  more  economical  in  the 
long  run  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  this  program. 

$792  million  (4  percent)  was  paid  out  for  medical  research  and  related 
training  of  which  $669.8  million  was  distributed  through  grants  and  contracts 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  other  parts  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  This  research  covers  the  entire  range  of  human  diseases. 

$17.3  million  was  paid  out  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  research  and  training  grant  program.  This  is  approximately 
2.2  cents  per  dollar  of  grants  paid. 

$400  million  (2  percent)  for  construction  grants  to  help  build  various  kinds 
of  health  facilities,  hospitals,  sewage  treatment  works,  research  facilities,  and 
schools. 

$5  million  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  grants  for 
the  construction  of  health  and  education  facilities.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 1.2  cents  per  dollar  of  grants  paid. 

$574  million  (3  percent)  for  nonconstruction  grants  and  loans  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  States,  local  communities,  educational  institutions,  and 
students,  together  with  related  research  activities. 

$5  million  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional programs.  This  is  approximately  0.8  cents  per  dollar  of  grants 
paid. 

$288  million  (about  1)4  percent)  for  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation 
grants  to  States  and  local  communities,  together  with  the  research  and 
training  activities  related  to  these  programs.  This  includes  general  public 
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health  services,  maternal  and  child  health  services,  child  welfare  services, 
services  for  crippled  children,  and  services  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  persons. 

$5  million  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  grants.  This  is  approximately  1.7  cents  per 
dollar  of  grants  paid. 

$127  million  (less  than  1 percent)  for  direct  medical  care  for  American 
Indians,  merchant  seamen,  Coast  Guardsmen,  and  other  legal  beneficiaries 
of  this  Department. 

$32  million  (about  a sixth  of  1 percent)  for  safeguarding  the  supply  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  for  the  public. 

$166  million  (less  than  1 percent)  for  all  other  activities  of  the  Department. 
In 'summary,  the  Department’s  total  obligations  amounted  to  $20.5  billion  of 
which  $15  billion  went  directly  to  beneficiaries  of  the  social  security  system  and 
$4.7  billion  was  paid  to  States,  local  communities,  institutions,  and  individuals  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  Thus  a total  of  $19.7  billion  or  96  percent  went 
immediately  back  into  the  States  and  communities  across  the  Nation  for  a 
variety  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  purposes.  The  administration  of  these 
programs  cost  $373  million,  representing  about  1.8  percent  of  the  total  expenditures. 
The  remaining  cost  of  $447  million,  approximately  2.2  percent,  went  for  direct 
medical  care,  food  and  drug  protection,  direct  research,  and  all  other  services 
provided  by  the  Department,  including  technical  assistance  to  States,  communities, 
and  individuals. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

Pursuant  to  your  Government- wide  directive  of  October  11,  1962,  setting  forth 
afseven-point  program  for  improving  the  use  of  manpower  and  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency,  this  Department  has  actively  sought  your  and  our  stated 
objectives.  I am  setting  forth  below  examples  of  the  steps  taken  and  the  results 
achieved.  1.  Three  'percent  reduction  in  end-of-year  employment. — On  October  18, 
1962,  I established  a goal  of  completing  our  work  in  fiscal  year  1963  with  3 percent 
fewer  employees  than  had  been  planned  earlier  and  authorized  by  the  1963 
appropriation  acts.  The  reduction  did  not  apply  to  staff  responsible  for  patient 
care  activities  in  our  hospitals.  Certain  other  areas  were  exempt,  such  as  those 
parts  of  the  Department  which  were  charged  with  carrying  out  newly  enacted 
legislation.  The  reduction  did  apply  to  all  other  Department  operations,  ac- 
counting for  73  percent  of  the  authorized  staff.  The  goal  was  achieved  and  1,800 
positions  were  eliminated.  Principally  because  of  this  staff  reduction,  we  were 
able  to  absorb  44  percent  of  the  pay  increases  at  a savings  of  $8,159,000  in  1963. 
The  1964  budget  plan  for  the  Department  reflected  a further  $5.4  million  reduction 
through  the  extension  of  these  actions  to  1964. 

These  savings  were  achieved  without  commensurate  reduction  in  the  levels  of 
service.  Following  are  some  of  the  methods  used: 

(a)  Improved  procedures  and  more  effective  use  of  automatic  data  processing  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  There  is  a continuing  effort  to  perform  more 
work  with  fewer  people  in  the  administration  of  social  security.  This  effort  was 
stepped  up  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  is  projected  to  continue  in  1964,  as  shown  in 
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the  following  graph,  based  on  the  Department’s  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year 
1964: 


COMPARISON  OF  MANPOWER  WITH  WORKLOADS 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Index 


1960-1964 
1960=  100 


Fiscal  Years 


(Est.)  (Est.) 


This  graph  covers,  in  1962-63,  approximately  35,000  employees,  or  45  percent 
of  the  Department’s  total  employment — the  45  percent  whose  work  is  easiest  to 
measure  in  quantitative  terms.  These  are  the  employees  who,  as  noted  earlier, 
are  administering  social  security  for  2*4  cents  per  dollar  of  total  benefit  payments. 
The  1964  budget  contains  5,300  fewer  positions  than  would  be  required  to  perform 
the  estimated  work  at  the  productivity  levels  that  prevailed  in  1961  when  this 
administration  took  office. 

Improved  productivity  in  the  administration  of  social  security  stems  primarily 
from  improved  procedures  and  greater  automation.  Transmission  of  automated 
data  by  wire  has  both  speeded  up  service  and  reduced  costs.  At  present  advanced 
techniques  of  operations  research  are  being  used  to  examine  the  entire  claims  and 
payment  process  to  increase  still  further  the  economy  of  operations. 

(5)  Review  of  the  need  for  positions:  We  have  instituted  a system  requiring 
that  two  reviews  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  positions  are  still  required. 
One  is  a review  at  the  time  any  position  becomes  vacant;  the  other  is  a regular 
annual  review,  whether  the  position  is  vacant  or  not.  In  both  cases,  operating 
officials  are  required  to  determine  whether  jobs  can  be  abolished  or  combined  and 
whether  any  of  the  work  performed  is  not  longer  essential. 

(c)  Extensive  Department- wide  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment: 
The  number  of  computers  in  use  by  the  Department,  exclusive  of  Social  Security, 
referred  to  above,  has  increased  during  the  past  year  from  9 to  15.  These  have 
either  speeded  up  service  or  reduced  manpower  and  financial  requirements,  or 
both. 

2.  Reorganization  of  social  security  and  welfare  functions. — On  January  28, 
1963,  by  administrative  order,  I realined  the  activities  of  the  former  Social  Security 
Administration,  creating  a new  Welfare  Administration  and  transferring  to  it  the 
welfare  activities  which  formerly  were  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  social  security  program 
and  the  heavy  responsibilities  placed  on  the  Department  by  the  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  led  me  to  conclude  that  each  of  these  program  areas  could  be  more 
effectively  operated  as  agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary.  Experience 
is  already  demonstrating  this  to  be  true.  Although  the  major  objective  was 
long-range  improvement  in  administration,  the  reorganization  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  saving  six  positions  and  about  $48,000  per  year. 

3.  Nationwide  survey  of  eligibility  of  families  under  the  'program  of  “aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children .” — The  Department  has  just  completed,  in  response  to  a 
request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  a nationwide  survey  of  the 
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eligibility  of  families  under  the  program  of  “aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren.” Its  intent  was  to  determine,  from  a State-by-State  sample,  how  many 
of  the  families  receiving  financial  assistance  as  needy  families  were  eligible  and 
how  many  were  ineligible.  Its  broader  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a basis  for  im- 
proving administration  wherever  the  need  for  such  improvement  was  indicated. 

The  survey  showed  wide  variations  among  the  States  in  rates  of  ineligibility 
and  correctness  of  payments.  Eight  States  had  less  than  2 percent  ineligible 
families  and  two  States  had  more  than  15  percent  ineligible.  For  all  cases  (of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children)  in  the  nationwide  sample,  5.4  percent 
were  ineligible. 

Although  the  showing  in  many  States  was  creditable,  I am  concerned  about  the 
States  which  did  not  measure  up  in  the  study  and  have  directed  the  Commissioner 
of  Welfare  and  other  appropriate  officials  in  the  Department  to  proceed  with 
dispatch  in  initiating  remedial  actions,  namely: 

(a)  Redetermination  of  eligibility  of  each  AFDC  case  in  every  State  every  6 
months,  effective  July  1.  Formerly,  redetermination  was  required  annually. 

(5)  Inauguration  as  of  September  1 of  a program  in  every  State  to  test  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  agency  decisions  on  eligibility  and  payments  through  a 
reinvestigation,  including  visits  to  the  homes  of  recipients,  of  a sample  of  cases 
each  month.  Thus,  we  will  be  in  a position  to  take  any  additional  administrative 
action  that  changing  conditions  in  a State  might  require. 

(c)  Detailed  review  with  the  States  of  the  results  of  the  study  with  the  objective 
of  improving  methods  of  administration  within  each  State  where  such  improve- 
ment is  called  for. 

This  survey  can  and  will  provide  a basis  for  strengthening  administration  and 
reducing  the  number  of  ineligible  recipients  by  identifying  those  places  where 
the  greatest  effort  needs  to  be  concentrated  to  achieve  acceptable  standards. 

4.  Improved  administration  of  research  grants. — During  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1963,  both  in  response  to  the  needs  brought  out  by  the  Fountain  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  and  to  the  Department’s 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  closer  supervision  of  the  administration  of  re- 
search grants  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  a number  of  administrative  actions 
have  been  taken.  A new  policy  office  has  been  established  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  to  effect  greater  coordination  of  fiscal  and  other  management 
policy  governing  the  various  grant  programs;  controls  have  been  tightened  at  the 
Federal  level  and  at  the  same  time  grantee  institutions  are  required  to  improve 
their  own  management  of  grants;  and  the  audit  program  has  been  strengthened. 
Savings  under  this  program  are  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but,  since  the  research 
grants  program  exceeds  $400  million  per  year,  this  general  tightening  up  of 
administrative  practice  cannot  fail  to  have  a significant  effect.  Furthermore, 
significant  savings  are  being  made  through  strengthening  the  review  process, 
particularly  by  having  the  proposed  cost  estimates  reviewed  and  negotiated  by 
Public  Health  Service  staff  members  after  the  various  National  Advisory  Councils 
have  approved  projects  for  scientific  merit.  Many  downward  adjustments  in 
grant  amounts  are  achieved  by  this  process. 

5.  Improved  operation  of  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. — The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  established  in  1960,  incorporated  the  previously 
existing  National  Health  Survey  and  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  National  Health  Survey,  from  its  creation  in  1956,  has 
utilized  the  most  modern  available  data-processing  methods,  but  the  extensive 
national  tabulations  for  mortality  were  made  by  older  techniques.  The  adoption 
of  modern  computer  data-processing  methods  for  vital  statistics  in  1962  has  now 
advanced  the  completion  of  these  important  annual  tabulations  to  the  earliest  date 
in  history  and  will  permit  publication  of  final  data  on  such  important  items  as 
current  causes  of  death  as  much  as  a year  in  advance  of  prior  schedules.  It  is 
expected  that  a backlog  of  three  successive  annual  statistical  publications  com- 
prising extensive  detailed  mortality  and  natality  data  for  the  United  States  will  be 
completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  this  calendar  year. 

6.  Installation  of  the  Medlars  system. — A major  problem  for  all  workers  in 
scientific  fields  is  the  rapid  expansion  in  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  becoming 
impossible  for  a researcher  or  practicing  scientist  to  keep  abreast  of  the  information 
is  his  field  by  traditional  means.  The  National  Library  of  Medicine,  PHS,  is 
applying  computer  technology  to  this  problem. 

Medlars  (medical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system)  is  a specially  de- 
signed system  which  will  be  used  to  prepare  the  periodic  bibliographies  of  medical 
literature  which  the  library  publishes,  and  to  prepare  special  bibliographies  on 
request.  The  capacity  of  the  computer  will  permit  the  library  to  nearly  double 
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the  number  of  articles  cited  in  its  - bibliographies  in  the  next  5 years.  Once  the 
citation  of  an  article  in  a scientific  journal  has  been  prepared  by  a member  of  the 
library  staff  the  system  performs  automatically  all  of  the  operations  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  a page  of  the  monthly  bibliography  including  the  preparation, 
directly  from  magnetic  tape,  of  a photographic  negative  for  use  by  the  printer. 

A second  important  use  of  the  system  is  in  the  preparation  of  special  bibliogra- 
phies. For  example,  a researcher  interested  in  the  effects  of  a particular  drug  in 
the  treatment  of  a disease  or  diseases  can  obtain  in  a few  days  a special  bibli- 
ography containing  all  the  references  to  this  subject  stored  in  the  computer’s 
memory,  covering  up  to  5 years  of  medical  literature  in  English  and  a number  of 
foreign  languages. 

As  we  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  this  system,  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in 
1964,  we  expect  to  find  other  ways  in  which  it  can  help  workers  in  the  medical 
sciences  cope  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge. 

7.  Consolidated  and  automated  payroll  system. — Beginning  in  February  of  this 
year,  the  Department  started  the  process  of  converting  its  decentralized  manual 
payroll  system  to  a centralized  computer-operated  system.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  conversion  will  be  nearly  complete.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of 
persons  required  for  payrolling  from  278  to  148  and  will  save  an  estimated  $350,000 
to  $500,000  per  year  when  in  full  operation.  It  will  also  pave  the  way  toward 
more  timely,  more  accurate,  and  more  economically  collected  personnel  statistics, 
a project  now  being  worked  on. 

8.  Use  of  sampling  to  achieve  economies  in  voucher  examinations. — In  June  1963,  a 
study  was  completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  demonstrating 
that  the  use  of  sampling  techniques,  in  place  of  complete  examination  of  all 
vouchers,  could  save  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  per  year  in  this  Department. 
The  majority  of  the  vouchers  are  travel  vouchers.  Unfortunately,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  found  no  legal  authority  for  such  a sampling  plan  but  has  offered  to 
join  in  seeking  necessary  legislative  authorization.  If  applied  governmentwide, 
the  savings  should  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  Appropriate  legislation  is 
now  being  drafted. 

9.  Other  management  improvements. — The  management  improvements  listed 
above  are  a small  number  of  important  examples  of  actions  taking  place  in  all 
parts  of  this  Department  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  They  exemplify 
a general  approach  to  management  which  is  to  strive  to  see  that  quality  service 
at  an  economical  cost  is  delivered  by  this  Department  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  We  have  hundreds  of  projects  which  have  recently  been 
completed  or  are  currently  underway  which  seek  this  objective.  These  range 
from  an  improved  program  of  patient  statistics  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  a 
more  efficient  method  of  analyzing  pesticide  samples  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  from  a study  of  paperwork  simplification  for  welfare  caseworkers 
by  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  to  a centralized  stenographic  and  transcription 
service  using  telephones  and  remote-control  dictating  equipment  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  headquarters. 

A SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  PROGRESS 

It  is  a little  understood  fact,  I believe,  that  96  percent  of  all  funds  for  which  the 
Department  is  responsible,  are  monthly  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  and  public  assistance,  and  various  types  of  grants  and  loans  to  States, 
local  communities,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
purposes.  Of  the  remaining  4 percent,  approximately  2 percent  is  for  administra- 
tive expenses  and  the  other  2 percent  is  to  enable  the  Department  to  operate  the 
largest  medical  research  center  in  the  world;  provide  medical  care  for  308,000 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives,  117,000  American  merchant  seamen, 
plus  coastguardsmen,  and  other  beneficiaries;  provide  food  and  drug  protection 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  products;  collect  and  publish  data  on  the  Nation’s 
health,  the  status  of  education,  and  information  on  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  welfare  and  social  security*  as  well  as  providing  leadership  in  these 
important  areas. 

In  summary,  I would  emphasize  two  points: 

1.  The  cost  of  administering,  by  this  Department,  the  social  security  program 
and  the  grant,  loan,  and  contract  programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  involve  an  expenditure  of  2 cents  per  dollar  of  payments. 

2.  Approximately  1,800  positions  of  the  81,500  positions  approved  in  the  1963 
budget  of  this  Department  and  originally  scheduled  to  be  filled  were  eliminated 
during  the  year. 
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The  degree  of  the  economical  administration  which  has  so  far  been  reached  in 
the  administration  of  the  programs  of  this  Department  has,  in  my  judgment, 
not  been  widely  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  American  people. 

It  is  our  twin  objective  to  make  additional  economies  wherever  possible,  and 
to  assure  that  effective  and  efficient  administration  is  achieved  in  all  the  programs 
so  that  the  American  people  get  the  prompt  and  efficient  service  they  have  a right 
to  expect. 

GAINS  AND  GAPS  IN  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

This  report  concerns  actions  to  achieve  economical  management  of  the  impor- 
tant responsibilities  entrusted  to  our  stewardship.  Progress  toward  economical 
administration  should  be  viewed,  however,  in  the  context  of  our  basic  concern 
for  promoting  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  extending  and  improving  educational  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  and 
giving  positive  meaning  to  the  Nation’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  least  fortunate 
members.  As  you  are  keenly  aw'are,  although  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  fields,  a great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Although  the  health  of  the  American  people  is  constantly  improving,  we  still 
rank  only  10th  among  the  nations  in  infant  mortality.  Although  life  expectancy 
has  increased  by  10  years  since  1930  we  cannot  slow'  our  efforts  one  whit  as  long 
as  the  killer  diseases  and  the  crippling  diseases  continue  to  take  their  heavy  toll. 
Although  we  have  made  great  strides  in  improving  the  quality  of  medical  care,  we 
are  increasingly  faced  with  its  rising  costs  and  the  acute  problems  of  the  aged,  in 
particular,  in  obtaining  and  financing  health  care  suitable  to  their  needs. 

Although  we  have  higher  school  and  college  enrollments  than  ever  before — 
over  51  million  students  are  expected  in  our  schools  and  colleges  this  fall — there 
are  millions  of  young  people  whose  educational  opportunities  fall  so  far  short  of 
their  needs  and  their  capacities  as  to  be  unconscionable  in  a society  as  wealthy 
as  ours,  both  economically  and  culturally. 

Although  we  rehabilitated  more  handicapped  people  for  gainful  employment  this 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  our  history — approximately  110,000 — there  are  still 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  need  rehabilitation  and  who  are  not  receiving  its 
benefits. 

Although  we  have  strengthened  the  protection  of  our  citizens  from  unsafe 
foods  and  drugs,  the  increasing  numbers  and  complexity  of  products  means  that 
we  must  move  ahead  a long  stride  in  this  field  before  we  reach  a level  that  can  be 
labeled  adequate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  administration  recommended  and  Congress  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  families  of 
needy  unemployed,  usually  after  their  unemployment  insurance  has  been  ex- 
hausted, there  are  only  14  States  currently  which  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  law,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  destitute  families  have  little  or  nothing 
except  for  the  surplus  foods  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Even  though  valiant  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  area  redevelopment, 
accelerated  public  works,  and  manpower  development  and  training  programs, 
we  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in  finding  adequate  answers  to  the  employment 
problems  of  our  depressed  areas  and  of  those  members  of  our  population,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  who  have,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  not  had  adequate 
opportunity  for  training  or  retraining  to  develop  their  talents,  and  who  have  not 
had  fair  and  reasonable  access  to  the  employment  market. 

These  are  a few  of  the  gains  and  the  gaps  that  make  us  realize  that  we  are 
moving  ahead  but  still  have  far  to  go. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary. 

Environmental  Health  Center 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
add  a brief  statement  concerning  the  request  for  planning  funds  for 
environmental  health  facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  budget  contains  $1,500,000  for  1965, 
to  be  added  to  $785,000  previously  appropriated,  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  urgently  needed  facilities  to  house  the 
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expanding  staffs  of  the  environmental  health  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  budget  did  not  state  where  the  facilities  were  to 
be  located. 

LOCATION  OF  FACILITY 

Since  the  Congress  disallowed  a similar  request  last  year  involving 
a plan  to  build  an  environmental  health  center  at  Belts  ville,  Md.,  we 
have  given  careful  thought  to  the  objections  which  were  voiced  at 
that  time  to  the  further  concentration  of  research  and  research-related 
activities  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  It  is  not  our  purpose  : 
to  locate  activities  here  which  could  be  performed  as  effectively  or 
almost  as  effectively,  elsewhere.  Only  when  the  advantages  of  locat- 
ing research  facilities  are  very  strong  would  we  recommend  further 
concentration  of  activities  in  this  area. 

The  result  of  our  further  review  is  to  conclude  that,  although  there 
are  certain  applied  research  and  training  activities  which  could  be  per- 
formed elsewhere  without  serious  detriment  to  the  program,  the  basic 
activities  envisioned  for  our  environmental  health  center  are  so  inter- 
related with  other  activities  located  in  the  Washington  area  that  we 
cannot  see  how  these  activities  could  be  effectively  and  efficiently 
conducted  elsewhere. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BELTSVILLE  LOCATION 

The  environmental  health  sciences  are  concerned  with  the  chemistry 
and  physics  of  our  environment,  the  effects  of  environment  on  man, 
and  methods  of  control  which  might  reduce  pollution  or  its  harmful 
effect  upon  man.  Such  work  involves  many  scientific  disciplines 
including  chemistrv,  physics,  physiology,  biology,  toxicology,  and 
pharmacology,  as  well  as  a variety  of  engineering  specialties.  The 
Public  Health  Service  needs  to  have  a group  of  competent  scientists 
in  these  disciplines,  working  with  scientists  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  on  many  types  of  problems,  but 
particularly  on  the  much-neglected  area  of  the  effects  on  man  of 
long-term  low  dosages  of  various  toxic  chemicals  in  our  environment. 
Recent  emphasis  on  the  adverse  effects  of  pesticides  and  the  extermely 
large  and  growing  number  of  pesticides  used  both  on  food  crops  and 
for  many  urban  and  household  purposes,  has  brought  out  how  little 
we  know  about  the  long-term  effects  of  very  small  dosages  of  numerous 
powerful  chemical  agents  and  poisons. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  likewise  concerned  with  these 
problems  and  is  planning  to  construct  a new  laboratory  at  Belts ville, 
Md.,  to  work  on  these  and  other  problems.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  has  its  pesticides  research  work  centered  at 
Belts  ville.  Each  of  these  agencies  has  an  important  role  related  to  its 
principal  mission.  Fundamental  research,  which  will  underlie  the 
applied  research  of  the  other  agencies  will  be  conducted  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  working  on  problems  of  this  kind,  the  advantages 
of  close  proximity  to  the  related  research  activities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  obviously  great. 

I have  used  the  illustration  of  research  in  the  toxicology  of  pesticides 
as  an  example  of  the  need  for  coordination  with  other  agencies  and 
great  advantages  of  locating  at  Belts  ville  the  basic  research  in  the 
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environmental  health  sciences  which  underlies  specific  research  on 
pesticides.  In  using  this  illustration,  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  our  intention  to  conduct  all  research  on  subjects 
of  this  type  in  Federal  laboratories  with  Federal  employees.  On  the 
contrary,  we  intend  to  make  appropriate  use  of  grants  to  obtain  the 
support  of  universities  and  other  nonprofit  research  institutions  to 
perform  as  much  of  this  type  of  research  as  possible.  It  may  also 
prove  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  use  the  contract  device  to 
enlist  the  special  competence  of  industry  to  conduct  some  aspects  of 
our  research  programs  in  areas  such  as  these. 

Heretofore,  there  has  not  been  nearly  as  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  scientific  community  in  this  kind  of  research  as  in  the 
search  for  causes  and  cures  of  dread  diseases.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
especially  important  in  this  area  of  scientific  work  to  develop  the 
capability  in  our  own  laboratories  to  perform  those  aspects  of  research 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  being  worked  on  elsewhere. 

It  is  our  plan  to  house  at  Beltsville,  in  addition  to  personnel  who 
will  be  directly  engaged  in  basic  and  certain  long-term  applied  re- 
search in  the  environmental  health  sciences,  the  scientific  review  staff 
and  the  administrative  staff  needed  to  conduct  the  extramural  grant 
and  contract  programs  in  the  same  and  related  areas.  It  seems  self- 
evidently  desirable  to  coordinate  research  performed  through  grants 
and  contracts  with  related  research  done  directly  in  Government 
laboratories  by  seeing  that  those  responsible  for  both  are  housed 
together  and  work  together.  These  personnel  will  also  be  within  easy 
traveling  distance  of  the  NIH  and  other  units  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  whom  they  will  need  to  work  in  administering  the 
research  grant  and  training  programs. 

Another  important  function  which  can  be  performed  far  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  the  Washington  area  than  elsewhere  is 
the  conduct  of  our  research  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  long-range 
biological  effects  of  radiation  on  man.  Such  research  and  the  opera- 
tion of  our  national  surveillance  center  to  keep  constant  check  on 
radiation  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  effects  of  “fallout,” 
can  be  far  better  performed  in  the  Washington  area  than  elsewhere 
because  of  the  need  to  maintain  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  NIH,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  all  of  whom  have  related  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  subject-matter  area. 

These  functions,  together  with  certain  related  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  activities,  would  be  grouped  together  to  form  the  core 
of  an  environmental  health  center  devoted  to  developing  one  of  the 
most  neglected  fields  related  to  the  health  of  man.  The  most  appro- 
priate, effective,  and  efficient  location  of  a center  to  carry  forward 
these  purposes  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  site  recommended  last  year  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  on  land  earmarked  for  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  now  owns  it.  It  is  part  of  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Location  of  the  center  in  the  Washington  area  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  a panel  of  distinguished  scientific  consultants  headed  by 
Dr.  Paul  Gross,  of  Duke  University,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  was 
subsequently  reaffirmed  by  a special  panel  of  the  President’s  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 
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The  size  of  the  facility  recommended  last  year  was  such  as  to  house 
approximately  1,600  persons,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $34 
million.  It  was  to  be  located  on  a large  enough  piece  of  land  and  so 
designed  that  it  could  be  enlarged  if  it  was  found  later  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

LOCATION  OF  ONE-FOURTH  PERSONNEL  OUTSIDE  WASHINGTON  AREA 

We  are  currently  reviewing  functions  which  might  be  performed 
elsewhere.  Our  preliminary  conclusion  is  that  approximately  a 
fourth  of  the  persons  who  were  scheduled  to  work  in  this  facility  could 
be  located  outside  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  Certain 
types  of  applied  research  and  training  are  more  separable  than  other 
elements.  Thus,  the  conclusion  is  that  we  should  proceed  with  a 
basic  center  at  Beltsville  of  approximately  300,000  square  feet, 
to  provide  facilities  for  approximately  1,200  people.  We  will  also 
pursue  rapidly  to  a conclusion  the  most,  appropriate  location  for  the 
other  applied  research  and  training  functions.  We  urge  that  you 
provide  the  full  amount  of  the  planning  funds  requested  with  the 
understanding  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  facilities 
requested  will  be  located  at  Beltsville  and  that  the  remaining  portion 
is  to  be  located  if  feasible  at  an  appropriate  site  outside  the  immediate 
Washington  area. 

We  shall  undertake  to  inform  your  committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  of  the  decision  on  the  location  of  the  functions  for  which  we  are 
now  seeking  an  appropriate  location  outside  the  Washington  area. 

This  concludes  my  formal  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again  I want  to  say  I regret  the  length  of  time  that  I have  taken 
but  sometimes  when  I present  my  programs  I wonder  if  there  are  any 
other  departments  in  the  Government. 

chairman’s  view  of  budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I think  it  is  very  fine 
but  one  of  the  most  conservative  statements  I have  ever  listened  to. 
You  have  one  of  the  most  important  departments  in  Government, 
I think.  It  affects  the  lives  of  almost  every  human  being. 

But  to  put  it  bluntly,  this  is  the  most  conservative  budget  since 
Mrs.  Hobby  was  Secretary.  I do  not  say  it  is  worse,  but  I say  it 
is  almost  as  bad. 

Further  Reductions  By  President 

On  yesterday,  the  President,  another  Texan — this  is  in  House 
Document  240 — sent  a message  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
reductions  totaling  $41,927,000  in  certain  appropriations  and  limitations  re- 
quested in  the  1965  budget  for  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

These  reductions  are  made  possible  mainly  by  decreases  in  Federal  civilian 
employment  of  6,526  in  June  1964  and  7,265  in  June  1965  below  the  numbers 
estimated  in  the  1965  budget,  and  by  other  projected  improvements  in  manage- 
ment and  efficiency. 

The  planned  reductions  in  end-of-year  employment  result  from  my  memoran- 
dum of  December  24,  1963,  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  and  agencies, 
directing  an  examination  and  reduction  of  the  tentative  ceilings  I established  on 
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Federal  civilian  employment  in  the  1965  budget.  I have  reviewed  the  reports 
of  the  agency  heads  and  am  approving  new  ceilings  which  will  effect  the  reductions 
in  employment. 

A listing  of  the  proposed  appropriation  reductions  is  set  forth  in  the  attached 
statement.  Additional  details  and  supporting  materials,  as  needed,  will  be 
provided  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  concerned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

There  was  some  question  in  my  mind  in  the  earlier  hearings  whether 
the  President  knew  what  was  in  the  budget.  But  when  he  says,  I 
established  this  and  I have  reviewed  this,  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  this  was  sent  up  here  under  his  personal  instructions. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  REDUCTION  BY  APPROPRIATION  ITEM 

Now  I notice  in  every  department  there  is  a complete  breakdown 
of  the  reductions  made,  but  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  there  is  a footnote  that  says: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  provide  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Congress  with  the  amounts  by  individual  appropria- 
tion items. 

But  every  other  department  had  a breakdown  and  this  footnote  only 
applies  to  your  department.  Were  not  these  breakdowns  available 
when  this  document  was  ready  for  printing? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Breakdowns  from  my  Department? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  What  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I don’t  know  why  it  was  done  that  way,  very  frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  except  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  you  know  has  more  appropriations  than  any  other  de- 
partment and  the  Budget  Bureau,  when  they  consider  the  budget 
of  the  Department,  tend  to  group  the  items  into  community  health, 
environmental  health,  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  all  other  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
That  is  what  they  did  here. 

The  Secretary  submitted  this  morning  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  copies  to  you,  the  breakdown,  by 
appropriations,  that  supports  the  more  summarized  request  in  the 
President’s  message. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  March  9,  196 4- 

Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  9,  1964,  the  President  transmitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  reductions  totaling  $41,927,000  in  certain  ap- 
propriations and  limitations  requested  in  the  1965  budget  for  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

These  reductions  are  made  possible  mainly  by  decreases  in  Federal  civilian 
employment  of  6,526  in  June  1964  and  7,265  in  June  1965  below  the  numbers 
estimated  in  the  1965  budget  and  by  other  projected  improvements  in  manage- 
ment and  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  the  1965  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  there  is  enclosed  a table  which  lists  the  reductions  made  both  in 
terms  of  positions  and  dollar  amounts  for  the  effected  appropriations  of  the 
Department. 
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This  information  is  provided  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  letter  which 
stated  that  the  executive  departments  concerned  would  provide  additional 
details  and  supporting  materials  as  needed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any 
additional  information  that  you  may  require. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Employment  reductions  from  the  President's  1965  budget 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Original  estimate 

Revised  estimate 

Decreases 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Salaries  and 

expenses..  . . . ..  

4,079 

$39, 500 

4,039 

$39, 200 

40 

$300 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Sal- 

aries  and  expenses 

268 

3,160 

266 

3,140 

2 

20 

Public  Health  Service: 

Community  health: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 

903 

53, 769 

899 

53, 743 

4 

26 

Communicable  disease  activities.  . .. 

1,697 

30,017 

1,668 

29,849 

29 

168 

Community  health  practice  and  re- 

search . 

291 

22, 644 

287 

22, 613 

4 

31 

Control  of  venereal  diseases. 

344 

9, 725 

342 

9, 716 

2 

9 

Dental  services  and  resources  ..  . ...  . 

220 

6,671 

219 

6,662 

1 

9 

Nursing  services  and  resources...  

134 

4,062 

133 

4,055 

1 

7 

Subtotal,  community  health  

3,589 

126,888 

3,548 

126,638 

41 

250 

Accident  prevention 

121 

3,823 

121 

3,823 

Control  of  tuberculosis  . . 

195 

6,364 

195 

6,364 

Hospital  construction  activities. 

287 

23, 346 

287 

23, 346 

Health  professions  educational  assist- 

ance _ 

46 

85, 782 

46 

85, 782 

Management  fund 

199 

199 

Total,  community  health... 

4,437 

246, 203 

4,396 

245, 953 

41 

250 

Environmental  health: 

Environmental  health  sciences 

197 

10, 890 

197 

10, 890 

Air  pollution 

558 

22, 030 

553 

21,990 

5 

40 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanita- 

tion . . . ... 

363 

9,215 

359 

9, 187 

4 

28 

Occupational  health 

228 

5,215 

225 

5, 195 

3 

20 

Radiological  health 

788 

19,  640 

788 

19, 640 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  con- 

trol  

1,561 

34, 420 

1,549 

34,310 

12 

110 

Management  fund 

398 

393 

5 

Subtotal,  environmental  health.. 

4,093 

101,410 

4, 064 

101,212 

29 

198 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  con- 

struction 

90,  000 

90,  000 

Total,  environmental  health..  . 

4, 093 

191,410 

4,  064 

191,212 

29 

198 

Bureau  of  Medical  Services:  Foreign  quar- 

antine activities ....... 

698 

6,893 

693 

6, 851 

5 

42 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services...  

374 

163,  745 

371 

163,  715 

3 

30 

Biologies  standards 

299 

4, 992 

296 

4, 969 

3 

23 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 

Human  Development . . . 

159 

43, 169 

157 

43, 152 

2 

17 

National  Cancer  Institute ...  — . 

1,344 

140, 962 

1,  325 

140,  755 

19 

207 

National  Heart  Institute 

744 

125, 398 

735 

125,  293 

9 

105 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

1,253 

188,917 

1,237 

188,  744 

16 

173 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.. 

277 

20, 135 

274 

20, 102 

3 

33 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 

Metabolic  Diseases. 

669 

113, 176 

662 

113,  075 

7 

101 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 

tious Diseases ...  . ...  . .. 

720 

68, 445 

711 

68, 349 

9 

98 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 

eases and  Blindness _ 

725 

88, 428 

716 

88, 340 

9 

88 

M anHgcnicnt  fund 

4, 857 

4, 825 

32 

Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of 

Health 

11, 421 

957, 367 

11, 309 

956, 494 

112 

875 

Construction  of  community  mental 

health  centers 

35, 000 

35, 000 
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[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Public  Health  Service— Continued 

National  Institutes  of  Health — Continued 
Grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities ! 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health- 

Other  Public  Health  Service: 

National  health  statistics 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Emergency  health  activities 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 

Surgeon  General 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

AID 

Subtotal,  other  PHS 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers 

Special  foreign  currency 

Total,  other  Public  Health  Ser  vices. 

Total,  Public  Health  Service 

Social  Security  Administration:  Salaries  and 
expenses 

Welfare  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family 

Services 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner  

Total,  Welfare  Administration 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Field  Administration 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Total,  affected  accounts,  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Other  accounts  which  are  not  appropriated 
funds  or  not  contained  in  budget  under  exist- 
ting  legislation: 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 

Working  capital  fund,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Total 


Original  estimate 

Revised  estimate 

Decreases 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

Posi- 

Amount 

tions 

tions 

tions 

58, 000 

58, 000 

11, 421 

1, 050. 367 

11, 309 

1, 049,  492 

112 

875 

388 

6, 184 

384 

6, 152 

4 

32 

281 

3,  633 

278 

3,612 

3 

21 

184 

9,  539 

181 

9,  507 

3 

32 

580 

6, 033 

577 

6, 006 

3 

27 

684 

672 

12 

109 

104 

5 

2,226 

25, 389 

2, 196 

25,  277 

30 

112 

7,  272 

7, 272 

1,000 

1,000 

2, 226 

33,  661 

2, 196 

33.  549 

30 

112 

22,  875 

1,  528,  534 

22, 658 

1,  527, 057 

217 

1,477 

37,  428 

(330, 370) 

37, 078 

(328, 410) 

350 

(1,  960) 

555 

5, 683 

549 

5, 623 

6 

60 

363 

4, 315 

361 

4,295 

2 

20 

81 

1,072 

80 

1,062 

1 

10 

999 

11,  070 

990 

10,  980 

9 

90 

344 

3,185 

341 

3,163 

3 

22 

555 

3,848 

548 

3,813 

7 

35 

222 

1,328 

220 

1,311 

2 

17 

1,121 

8, 361 

1,109 

8,287 

12 

74 

66,  770 

1, 920, 995 

66, 140 

1,  917,  074 

630 

3,921 

5 

(40) 

(10) 

1 

4 

(23) 

640 

3,921 

AMOUNT  OF  HEW  REDUCTIONS  IN  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  budget  was  decreased  about  $4  million  and 
over  600  positions.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Government.  You  are  being  hit  the  hardest.  You  are  being 
hit  where  it  is  going  to  hurt,  and  you  are  being  hit  where  it  is  eventu- 
ally going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government  money. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  you  have  to  look  at  the  increases  in 
the  Budget  for  HEW.  The  budget  goes  almost  to  $7.6  billion,  in- 
cluding funds  for  proposed  legislation  of  $835  million.  Thus,  the 
budget  shows  an  increase  of  almost  a billion  and  a half  dollars. 

Now,  I think  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  President  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  funds  to 
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protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  Nation  while  he  has  at  the  same 
time  decreased  almost  every  other  department  except  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

COMPARISON  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Department  of  Labor  was  not  cut  a dime. 
They  were  asked,  I know,  but  they  did  not  come  up  with  a dime  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Celebrezze.  I cannot  speak  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  you  cannot,  but  I thought  this  was  a signifi- 
cant fact. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I would  like  to  sometimes,  but  I cannot. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  they  have  a tight  budget;  in  some  areas  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  more.  But  they  did  not  give  in  under  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  to  make  some  more  reductions. 

I am  not  blaming  you  for  these  things  but  I want  to  state  I do  not 
agree  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  all  in  these  reductions 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I do  not 
think  it  is  good  judgment.  I think  that  in  many  areas,  instead  of 
decreases,  increases  should  have  been  recommended  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress. 

We  would  have  a better  country  and  people  who  live  longer  and  I 
know  that  we  could  save  money  in  the  long  run  if  some  of  these  pro- 
grams were  increased. 

We  have  already  developed  that  in  the  hearings  in  many  areas, 
where  we  could  make  money  by  investing  money  in  certain  areas 
at  this  time. 

I want  to  make  myself  clear,  I am  not  blaming  you. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  President  forced  any  of  these  reductions.  We 
were  adequately  consulted.  We  made  our  report  to  the  President. 
We  reviewed  our  programs,  and  in  light  of  what  the  President  has 
requested  in  his  budget  in  1965  over  1964,  which  I said  amounts  to 
a billion  and  a half  dollars,  I think  the  President  has  been  very 
generous  in  the  application  of  funds  for  our  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  talking  about  being  generous,  I am  just 
talking  about  being  practical  about  some  of  these  programs. 

I really  don’t  think  I am  in  basic  disagreement  with  you  on  this, 
but  when  the  administration  takes  a stand  on  something,  you  are  on 
the  team,  and  you  give  it  your  best. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

But  I cannot  conceive  of  your  being  more  conservative  than  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  some  of  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kelly.  He  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  no. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  report  just  came  to  my  attention  this  morning, 
and  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  us  a complete  answer  to  the  reduc- 
tions that  they  offer.  I will  ask  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do  the 
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same  and  we  will  put  their  letter  in  our  hearings  volume  that  includes 
testimony  and  letters  from  nongovernmental  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, and  will  place  your  comments  following  it. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  your  whole  Department  in  my 
opinion  is  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  they  do  not  recommend  a dime  cut  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  but  you  do. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  there  is  an  increase  in  our  budget,  a 
substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No;  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  talking  about  the 
same  budget,  the  President’s  budget,  that  you  are  talking  about. 
And  they  do  not 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  us  take  the 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  the  chamber  of  commerce 
recommendations. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  talking  about  the  President’s  budget,  you 
are  talking  about  the  President’s  budget,  and  I am  talking  about  the 
President’s  budget.  In  this  document  that  we  have  before  us,  if 
you  can  find  where  they  have  made  one  recommendation  of  a cut  of 
10  cents  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
I will  take  everything  back  I have  said  about  this  overall  budget. 

But  you  have  come  up  this  morning,  and  you  have  made  a recom- 
mendation in  one  of  the  most  important  areas  I think — the  President 
is  recommending  a cut  of  $300,000 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  40  positions  in  his  budget,  in  the  budget  for 
1965. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No.  The  President  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $10,372,000  over  the  1964  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  the  budget  that  we  have  before 
us.  And  this  reduction  that  you  have  sent  to  us  this  morning  shows 
that  the  President  now  is  cutting  back  $300,000  and  40  positions  on 
his  estimate  to  Congress. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  That  was  based  on 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  still  leaves  an  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  what  I have  in  front  of  me.  It 
shows  a decrease  of  $300,000  and  40  positions  in  the  President’s 
budget. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  is  an  increase  of  75  positions  and 
$3,513,000  over  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  document  I have,  the  figures  I quoted  are 
under  the  column  “decreases.”  This  is  the  attachment  to  your  letter 
to  the  chairman. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I say  it  is  an  increase  in  the  estimate.  It 
still  leaves  a recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  an  increase 
over  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  the  decrease  in  the  President’s 
budget  and  I am  comparing  that  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
recommendations.  The  chamber  of  commerce  is  more  hberal  than 
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you  are,  because  you  recommend  a reduction  of  $300,000  and  40 
positions  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  I don’t  know  how 
in  the  world  you  can  justify  a reduction  in  so  important  a place  as  that. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  for  purposes  of 
keeping  the  record  straight,  the  record  ought  to  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  after  consulting  with  the  Department  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment made  this  recommendation  to  the  President. 

The  President  did  not  act  arbitrarily. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  vocational  rehabilitation — this  is  an  area 
where  I thought  we  were  going  to  see  a much  larger  increase  than  was 
in  the  original  budget  for  1965,  but  you  are  cutting  this  amount  by 
$20,000  and  two  positions.  This  is  an  area  that  makes  money  for 
the  Government. 

I referred  to  Mrs.  Hobby  a short  time  ago,  this  is  one  area  that  she 
was  really  interested  in  and  tried  to  build  up.  When  she  was  Sec- 
retary she  came  to  us  with  a recommendation  to  build  this  up  to 
where  we  would  be  rehabilitating  200,000  people  each  year.  We 
only  reached  one-half  of  that  a year  ago,  100,000,  and  you  expect  to 
rehabilitate  in  1965,  according  to  your  statement,  123,000.  So  we 
are  way  behind  on  this  and  now  you  want  to  cut  it  more,  that  is 
something  I do  not  understand.  Or  the  President  wants  to  cut  it 
more. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  President  increased  the  budget  over 
1964  by  $17,473,000  and  that  is  a sizable  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Not  in  my  opinion,  not  in  rehabilitation.  Now,  you 
come  back  and  recommend  we  cut  this,  by  $20,000  and  two  positions, 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes;  but  we  show  an  increase  over  1964. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  should  come  in  showing  a further  in- 
crease instead  of  a reduction. 

Now,  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  not  even  touch  that  one  either; 
apparently  they  thought  this  was  good  business.  They  did  not  make 
any  recommendation  of  cutting  the  President’s  estimate  in  vocational 
rehabilitation,  but  you  do. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  Mr.  Chairman 1 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I mean  the  statement— — 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  There  is  an  increase  granted 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  about  the  increase. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  (continuing).  Of  18  employees. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  know  about  the  increase. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  So  there  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  are  coming  in  here  now  with  a document 
I had  not  seen  until  this  morning  asking  us  to  reduce  this  amount  by 
$20,000  and  two  positions — reduce  the  President’s  estimate.  And 
even  the  chamber  of  commerce  does  not  mention  this  as  an  area  where 
a cut  can  be  made.  I think  if  they  were  for  any  increases,  they  would 
be  increasing  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  because  I think 
they  know  it  would  be  good  business,  it  makes  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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CHRONIC  DISEASE  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  AGED 

And  the  program  for  chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aging,  2 or 
3 years  ago  when  this  was  set  up  as  a new  line  item  we  were  told  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  activities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Here  you  want  to  cut  this  by  $26,000  and  four  positions. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  importance  that  this  Department 
has  assigned  to  activities  in  the  field  of  aging  for  the  past  18  years. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  we  keep — — 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  another  cut. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  To  keep  the  record  straight,  there  is  an 
increase  of  19  positions  an  increase 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  all  the  increases  in  the  budget,  but  I am 
talking 

Secretary  Celebrezze  (continuing).  Of  $118,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  all  of  those  increases  pointed  out  in  our 
hearings  already,  but  now  you  are  suggesting  a cut  of  $26,000  and  four 
positions  in  this  area. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  ACTIVITY 

In  communicable  disease  activities  you  are  cutting  $168,000  and 
29  positions.  This  just  does  not  agree  at  all  with  the  justifications 
that  have  been  sent  up  to  this  committee. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Again  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  may 
I show  that  we  are  increasing  the  personnel  in  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  put  anything  you  want  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


Communicable  disease  activities 


Positions 

Amount 

Increase  over  1964  as  shown  in  President’s  budget 

85 

$1, 612, 000 
168, 000 
1, 444, 000 

Reduction  from  President’s  budget  . _ 

29 

Increase  over  1964  after  reduction  from  President’s  budget 

56 

Air.  Fogarty.  I am  going  to  say  again  you  are  up  here  this  morning 
asking  us  to  cut  the  President’s  budget  by  $168,000  and  29  positions 
in  an  area  that  should  not  be  cut. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  May  I say - 

Air.  Fogarty.  And  again,  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  more  liberal 
than  you  are  in  this  respect  because  they  do  not  recommend  touching 
this  at  all. 

I cannot  understand  why  you  arp  trying  to  outdo  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  cutting  back  the  budget  for  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  has  never  happened  before. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Since  you  are  ably  trying  to  defend  the 
chamber  of  commerce’s  recommended  budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  defending  the  chamber  of  commerce 
recommendation.  I take  exception  to  their  recommendations  most 
of  the  time. 
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Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  amount  of  reduction  proposed  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  recommendations  runs  into  the  billions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  suggest  an  overall  cut  of  $6.5  billion. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  $6.5  billion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  that  is  just  about  what  Congress  cut  the  last 
President’s  budget.  And  Congress  probably  will  cut  this  overall 
budget  where  they  see  a lot  of  fat  and  low-priority  items.  Congress 
has  never  seen  much  fat  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

When  we  get  down  to  comparing  the  recommendations  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  with  the  administration  and  they  are  more 
liberal  than  you  on  many  of  these  important  programs,  there  is 
something  wrong. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  you  are  putting  the  wrong  meaning 
on  the  chamber  of  commerce  recommendations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  something  wrong. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  ought  to  start  from  the  basis  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  wants  to  cut  out  of  the  President’s  budget  as 
submitted  to  Congress,  $6  billion,  and  not  two  employees  from  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  Congress  might  end  up  doing  that.  They  did 
it  last  year  and  they  may  do  it  this  year.  But  not  because  of  paying 
attention  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  I do  not  think.  But  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand,  when  they  are  so  conservative, 
that  you  are  going  further  than  they  want  to  go  on  many  activities. 
I have  never  seen  this  happen  before. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  us  just  say  there  is  a disagreement  on 
it. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PRACTICE  AND  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Community  health  practice  and  research,  you  want 
to  cut  this  $31,000  and  four  positions. 

venereal  disease 

Now,  control  of  venereal  disease,  this  is  unexplainable.  You  want 
to  cut  this  $9,000  and  two  positions,  and  we  know  by  experience,  and 
every  task  force  that  has  made  a study  of  venereal  disease  claims 
that  it  can  be  wiped  out.  Instead  of  going  ahead  and  trying  to  wipe 
out  this  disease,  you  are  cutting  back  on  it.  You  are  cutting  down 
two  positions  and  $9,000. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  the  record  show  we  are  increasing  the 
budget  by  $118,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  are  cutting  this  back,  the  1965  budget,  by 
$9,000  and  two  positions  when  we  ought  to  be  going  ahead  and  wiping 
this  out. 

It  can  be  done,  and  even  your  original  budget  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been. 

DENTAL  SERVICES  AND  NURSING  SERVICES 

In  dental  services  you  have  done  the  same  thing.  Nursing  services 
and  resources — one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that  we  have  is  the 
shortage  of  nurses,  and  here  you  are  cutting  back  this  program  $7,000 
and  one  position.  ' 
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OTHER  PHS  PROGRAMS 

Air  pollution,  you  are  cutting  this  $40,000  and  five  positions.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  didn’t  even  mention  that  either.  Again  you 
are  more  conservative  than  the  chamber  of  commerce.  That  just 
does  not  add  up  in  my  mind. 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation,  you  recommend  a re- 
duction of  $28,000  and  four  positions;  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
made  no  recommendation  for  a reduction  here  at  all.  You  want  to 
outdo  the  chamber  of  commerce  here. 

Occupational  health,  the  same  way. 

And  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control,  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  importance  of  these  programs  for  the  last  7 or  8 
years  now,  here  you  come  in  with  a recommendation  to  cut  this 
$110,000  and  12  positions.  Here  is  one  where  the  chamber  of 
commerce  goes  further  than  you.  They  recommend  a $1,294,000  cut. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

In  the  Institutes  of  Health  you  want  to  cut  $75,000  and  112  posi- 
tions. The  chamber  of  commerce  does  recommend  a considerably 
larger  cut  here,  too.  But  these  are  the  only  two  areas  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  where  they  recommend  any  cut  at  all — water  pollution 
control  and  NIH. 

Your  original  estimate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  cut  by 
over  $33  million  and  the  original  estimate  of  the  Institutes  of  Health 
was  $81,818,000  more  than  the  President’s  budget,  and  now  you  want 
to  cut  it  another  $875,000  and  112  positions. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  $64  million  in  their  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  let  the  record  show  that,  but  it  is  still  $80 
million  less  than  they  requested,  that  they  thought  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  area — your  people.  That  is  what  the  record  shows. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I know  of  no  budgeting  procedure  by  which 
each  department  head  gets  what  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1964,  the  appropriations  for  the  Institutes  of 
Health  totaled  $892,163,000,  and  the  estimate  to  your  Department 
was  $1,039,185,000;  the  Department  estimate  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  $990,620,000;  and  in  the  President’s  budget,  the  President 
cut  that  back  to  $957,367,000,  which  is  a decrease  of  $81,818,000 
from  the  original  request.  Now  you  come  in  this  morning  and  want 
to  decrease  this  by  another  almost  $1  million — $875,000  and  112 
positions — in  one  of  the  most  important  and  popular  governmental 
agencies  in  the  country. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  I do  not 
interrupt  you  so  frequently,  may  we  put  in  the  record  all  of  these 
items  where  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in  personnel. 
And  all  the  other  items  you  have  referred  to  where  there  have  been 
substantial  increases  in  dollars  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly.  Put  whatever  you  want  to  in  the  record. 
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(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 

Increases  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1965  (as  Amended  by  Reductions  in  H.  Doc.  240)  1 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses,  -{-$3,513,000 

The  1965  increase  of  175  positions  and  $3.5  million  will  provide  America’s 
consumers  with  a greater  measure  of  health  protection.  The  major  staff  increase 
is  for  the  drug  program  to  strengthen  regulation,  control,  and  information  activities. 
Another  principal  increase  in  staff  is  for  food  programs  to  help  prevent  unsanitary 
practices  and  bacteriological  contamination. 

Buildings  and  facilities,  $11 ,025,000 

The  budget  provides  $3.7  million  for  a laboratory  building  at  Beltsville;  $7.1 
million  for  expansion  and  modernization  of  district  office  facilities;  and  $150,000 
for  the  development  of  a master  site  plan  for  Beltsville. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education,  -{-$88,540,000 

The  additional  $88.5  million  will  bring  the  total  estimate  up  to  the  maximum 
authorized  amounts  for  1965  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The 
increase  will  provide  additional  grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs; 
increased  research  and  special  project  activities  to  meet  special  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  youth,  particularly  those  in  economically  depressed  communities; 
establishment  of  a work-study  program  to  assist  needy  students  to  continue  their 
vocational  education;  and  construction  of  five  residential  vocational  schools  to 
attack  problems  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment.  The  additional 
amount  will  also  increase  the  allotment  to  American  Samoa  to  the  full  authori- 
zation under  the  George-Barden  Act. 

Higher  education  f acilities  constructions  + $197 ,250,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $197.3  million  under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  will  provide  additional  grants  for  construction  of  graduate  academic 
facilities;  increased  loans  for  construction  of  academic  facilities;  additional  grants 
to  States  for  administration  of  the  program  for  construction  grants  for  facilities; 
and  an  increase  for  technical  architectural  and  engineering  services  performed 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Payments  to  school  districts,  -{-$38,780,000 

The  increase  of  $38.8  million  in  1965  will  provide  payments  to  an  additional 
100  school  districts  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  on  behalf  of  an 
increase  of  about  100,000  federally  connected  children,  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  payments. 

Defense  educational  activities,  -{-$33,012,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $33  million  is  due  primarily  to  Public  Law  88-210,  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Included  are  increases  to  bring 
the  student  loan  program  up  to  the  new  maximum  authorization  in  1965;  addi- 
tional amounts  for  the  program  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
instruction  to  fund  additional  categories  of  eligible  equipment  and  the  reallot- 
ment of  unneeded  funds  to  States  which  can  use  them;  and  increased  grants  to 
States  to  improve  their  recording,  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  State 
and  local  educational  statistics. 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped,  -{-$2,500,000 

The  1965  increase  provides  for  the  maximum  authorization  of  $14.5  million  for 
training  purposes  and  will  support  an  estimated  2,200  trainees  for  a full  academic 
year,  a,nd  about  2,500  individuals  in  summer  programs.  The  increase  also  pro- 
vides full  authorization  of  $2  million  to  continue  research  and  demonstration 
projects  initiated  in  1964  and  to  initiate  new  projects  in  1965. 

i Increases  represent  1965  budget  amounts  as  modified  by  H.  Doc.  240,  less  1964  comparable  amounts, 
including  proposed  supplementals. 
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Cooperative  research,  + $5,500,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $5.5  million  will  provide  for  further  development  of  re- 
search particularly  in  the  areas  of  language,  arts,  and  humanities,  and  in  teacher 
preparation.  The  increase  will  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  three  to 
five  new  research  and  development  centers. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  -{-$3,820,000 

Major  increases  in  the  President’s  budget  will  provide  additional  staff  to  ad- 
minister recently  enacted  legislation  concerning  library  services  and  construction, 
vocational  education,  and  defense  educational  activities.  Other  significant 
increases  are  requested  to  improve  the  Office  of  Education’s  statistical  programs 
and  to  strengthen  coordination  and  direction  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  States,  -{-$11,400,000 

The  1965  increase  will  provide  an  additional  $11,400,000  for  distribution  among 
the  States  for  rehabilitation  service  grants.  The  request  will  permit  full  Federal 
matching  of  State  funds  in  those  cases  where  they  exceed  what  could  be  matched 
under  the  allotment  base.  With  this  provision  no  State  funds  are  estimated  to 
remain  unmatched  under  the  basic  joint  Federal-State  program. 

Research  and  training,  -{-$5,810,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $5,810,000  will  provide  increased  support  for  the  research 
and  training  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  153  new  projects  may  be  initiated, 
providing  a total  of  432  projects,  or  44  more  than  the  1964  level.  The  increase 
requested  will  provide  a larger  number  of  teaching  grants  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
and  mental  retardation  and  will  permit  an  increase  of  521  traineeships  with 
emphasis  on  the  fields  of  speech  and  hearing  and  mental  retardation.  The 
estimate  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  six  special  rehabilitation 
research  and  training  centers,  and  it  includes  funds  for  the  establishment  in  1965 
of  two  new  research  and  training  centers  for  mental  retardation. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  -{-$235,000 

The  increase  of  $235,000  provides  for  16  additional  positions  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering the  expanding  research  and  training  program  and  the  State  grants 
program. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Buildings  and  facilities,  $21,512,000 

Estimate  will  provide  funds  for  planning  the  construction  of  the  environmental 
health  facilities,  and  phases  II  and  III  of  the  NIH  Animal  Center  (Farm),  con- 
struction of  a new  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  the  general  office  building 
extension,  NIH,  and  the  Gerontology  Research  Center,  NIH,  portable  equipment 
for  the  water  quality  standards  research  laboratories  at  Kingston  and  Duluth, 
and  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  PHS  facilities,  including,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  account,  funds  to  take  care  of  repairs  and  improvements  at  PHS  hospitals 
and  quarantine  stations. 

Communicable  disease  activities , -{-$1,285,000 

Budget  for  1965  provides  for  increases  for  the  second  year  of  the  yellow  fever 
eradication  program,  and  for  other  direct  operations  in  the  areas  of  epidemic 
services,  medical  audiovisual  services  and  hepatitis  research. 

Control  of  venereal  diseases , -{-$109,000 

1965  budget  increase  is  for  built-in  costs  to  continue  the  program  at  the  same 
level. 

Dental  services  and  resources,  -{-$396,000 

1965  budget  provides  for  increases  for  research  grants  to  support  continuations 
and  the  same  number  of  new  grants  supported  in  1964,  training  grants  to  extend 
the  training  time  of  students  in  dental  schools,  and  expansion  for  direct  research, 
training  and  development  work  of  the  program. 

Health  professions  educational  assistance,  -{-$55,404,000 

The  1965  budget  provides  for  an  increase  of  $50  million  for  grants  for  construe 
tion  of  teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental,  and  other  health  personnel,  and  $5. 1 
million  for  loans  to  students  in  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  osteopathy. 
These  are  requested  increases  over  a proposed  supplemental  request  which  would 
permit  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  1964. 
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Environmental  health  sciences , + $5,334,524 
1965  increase  of  $5.3  million  includes  $1.8  million  for  research  grants,  for 
fundamental  studies  in  the  environmental  health  sciences,  a doubling  of  the  1964 
level.  Training  grants  will  increase  by  $1.3  million.  Increase  of  85  positions  and 
approximately  $2.2  million  in  direct  operations  is  for  (1)  major  expansion  of  studies 
relating  to  the  effects  of  pesticides,  (2)  expansion  of  basic  research  in  toxicology, 
pharmacology,  physiology,  and  in  application  of  mathematical  and  statistical 
methods,  and  (3)  strengthening  review  and  approval  of  grants. 

Air  pollution , $6,843,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $6.8  million  provides  for  an  increase  in  research  grants, 
an  increase  in  fellowships,  and  an  increase  in  training  grants.  It  also  provides 
for  an  increase  for  control  program  grants  (initiated  in  the  proposed  1964  supple- 
mental) and  an  increase  to  initiate  a new  program  of  survey  and  demonstration 
grants.  The  increase  in  direct  operations  is  for:  (1)  a major  expansion  of  research 
on  various  pollutants  (including  control  and  prevention,  evaluation  of  health 
effects,  and  development  of  air  pollution  criteria);  (2)  expansion  of  abatement 
activities  (initiated  in  1964) ; and  (3)  the  expansion  of  technical  services  and 
training  activities. 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation,  +$100,000 

1965  increase  provides  funds  for  conducting  training  courses  at  field  locations 
and  to  develop  new  training  methods. 

Occupational  health,  +$153,372 

The  1965  budget  provides  increases  for  research  grants  and  for  direct  operations 
to  provide  for  “built  in”  increased  costs. 

Radiological  health,  +$250,000 

The  1965  increase  includes  a $500,000  increase  for  State  program  development 
grants,  an  increase  of  six  positions  and  $79,000  for  expansion  of  the  (radiological 
health  technical)  short-term  training  program,  and  $137,000  for  “built  in” 
increases  in  direct  operations.  The  increases  are  partially  offset  by  reductions 
in  research  grants  ($45,000),  nonrecurring  requirements  for  equipment  ($409,000), 
and  one  less  day  of  pay  in  1965  ($12,000)  . 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control,  +$5,273,000 

1965  budget  includes  increases  for  research  grants,  for  fellowships,  and  increases 
in  direct  operations  for  (1)  comprehensive  planning,  (2)  enforcement,  and  (3) 
research,  training,  and  technical  services.  (The  increases  in  direct  operations 
will  provide  for  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  activities  for  the  field  and 
national  water  quality  standards  laboratories,  expansion  of  the  demonstration 
of  acid  mine  drainage  control  and  abatement  project,  expansion  of  special  technical 
assistance  projects,  the  expansion  of  four  existing  comprehensive  projects  and 
initiation  of  one  new  start,  and  for  the  expansion  and  initiation  of  additional 
enforcement  projects.) 

Hospitals  and  medical  care,  +$2,750,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $2.7  million  in  total  obligations  will  provide  staffing  in- 
creases in  inpatient  and  outpatient  care,  equipment  for  three  expanded  out- 
patient clinic  facilities  and  some  replacement  items,  and  for  increased  costs  due 
to  salary  increases.  Provision  is  also  made  for  additional  staff  and  supplies  in 
connection  with  the  enlarged  medical  facility  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  this  appropriation  for  minor  repairs  and  improvements 
formerly  funded  in  the  accounts  of  the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
increase  in  obligations  is  partially  offset  by  anticipated  increases  in  reimburse- 
ments. 

Foreign  quarantine  activities,  +$280,000 

The  1965  increase  will  provide  for  a new  visa  medical  examination  facility  at 
Tokyo  and  contractual  arrangements  at  five  other  locations;  for  increased  costs  due 
to  salary  increases;  and  for  minor  repairs  and  improvements,  formerly  funded  in 
the  accounts  of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  + $101,329,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $101.3  million  over  the  1964  operating  level  includes 
$34.5  million  for  research  projects,  of  which  $7.5  million  will  provide  for  additional 
indirect  costs,  including  $6.2  million  for  proposed  increase  of  25  percent  on  awards 
made  after  January  1,  1965.  The  balance  will  fund  noncompeting  continuation 
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grants  and  provide  for  about  the  same  level  of  competing  continuations  and  new 
grants  as  in  1964.  General  research  support  is  increased  by  $5  million  to  provide 
for  newly  eligible  health  professional  schools  and  other  institutions;  $6  million 
additional  is  included  for  hospital  improvement  (demonstration)  grants,  providing 
an  orderly  expansion  of  this  mental  health  program.  Increases  are  also  provided 
for  the  operation  of  special  resources  and  primate  centers  established  through 
1964.  An  increase  of  $37  million  will  initiate  the  community  mental  health 
centers  and  provide  for  additional  funds  for  mental  retardation  research  centers. 

An  increase  of  $11.3  million  is  included  for  training  grants,  of  which  $8  million 
is  in  mental  health  and  $1.5  million  in  general  medical  sciences. 

The  fellowships  program  includes  additional  funds  for  increased  predoctoral 
stipends. 

Increases  in  direct  operations  include  $3  million  for  greater  emphasis  on  car- 
cinogenesis and  virus  contracts,  $1.3  million  for  research,  and  other  smaller 
program  increases  in  addition  to  pay  costs  and  central  services. 

National  health  statistics,  +$ 189,000 

The  1965  increase  will  provide  for  establishment  of  a regular  developmental 
and  evaluation  program  for  vital  statistics;  continues  development  of  the  hospital 
discharge  survey;  and  for  professional  and  technical  assistance  to  States  on  their 
vital  and  health  statistics  activities. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  + $62,000 

The  1965  increase  provides  for  augmentation  of  the  Division  of  Internal  Audit 
and  for  “built-in”  costs  related  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Salaries  and  expenses,  +$ 4.21,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $421,000  will  provide  for  33  new  positions  for  improvement 
of  security  procedures  for  prisoner  and  other  patient  groups  requiring  treatment 
under  security  conditions.  Provision  is  also  made  for  mandatory  salary  increases, 
annualization  of  positions  authorized  in  1964,  additional  equipment  and  small 
increases  for  travel  and  utilities. 

Buildings  and  facilities,  $2,032,000 

The  1965  estimate  of  $2,032,000  provides  for  continuation  of  a program  of 
restoration  and  modernization  of  existing  facilities  of  the  hospital.  The  program 
covers  10  projects,  principal  of  which  is  the  air  conditioning  of  a 500-bed  treatment 
facility  housing  aged  and  infirm  patients. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  +$ 10,510,000 

Of  the  total  increase,  $8.5  million  is  for  mandatory  salary  costs.  An  estimated 
3. 6-percent  increase  in  volume  of  work  to  be  processed  in  1965  computes  to  an 
increased  cost  of  $7.3  million,  however,  the  cost  of  this  workload  increase  will  be 
fully  absorbed  by  higher  productivity  than  budgeted  for  1964.  The  1965  estimate 
will  also  provide,  for  processing  increased  workloads  in  State  agencies  and  the 
purchase  of  certain  EDP  equipment  now  on  rental.  A major  part  of  the  position 
increase  will  permit  a decrease  in  the  use  of  overtime;  however,  the  total  man- 
years  requested  decreases  by  233  due  to  increased  productivity. 

Limitation  on  construction,  -{-$5,750,000 

There  was  no  appropriation  for  construction  in  1964.  The  amount  for  1965 
in  the  President’s  budget — $5.8  million — will  provide  for  (1)  the  planning  and 
specifications  for  additional  office  and  warehouse  space  at  the  Social  Security 
headquarters  in  Woodlawn,  Md.  ($450,000)  and  (2)  construction  of  25  district 
offices  for  direct  service  to  the  public  in  areas  of  the  country  where  improvement 
is  needed  in  present  district  office  space  and  constructions  is  both  advantageous 
and  feasible  ($5.3  million). 


WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,  +$95,400,000 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  requested  increase  of  $95,400,000  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  will  receive  assist- 
ance in  1965.  Another  25  percent  of  the  increase  will  be  needed  to  meet  rises  in 
the  average  amounts  paid  to  recipients.  More  people  will  receive  public  assistance 
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in  1965  as  more  States  establish  new  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  programs 
and  as  growing  numbers  of  persons  over  65  qualify  under  existing  programs.  Also 
contributing  to  the  rise  in  number  of  recipients  is  the  anticipated  extension  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  to  children  of  unemployed  parents  in  new 
States,  and  the  general  increase  in  the  child  population. 

The  larger  average  amounts  paid  to  recipients  are  due  to  cost  of  living  increases 
and  continued  improvements  in  assistance  standards.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
increase  requested  in  1965  is  attributable  to  additional  services  to  recipients, 
training  costs,  and  costs  of  administration  newly  authorized  in  the  1962  Public 
Welfare  Amendments.  Under  these  amendments,  the  Federal  share  of  certain 
costs  in  these  areas  is  increased  from  50  to  75  percent. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  + $667, 000 

The  increase  requested  for  1965  is  to  permit  strengthening  of  the  Federal  review 
of  State  and  local  operations  and  to  give  special  emphasis  to  assisting  States  to 
improve  the  provision  of  social  welfare  services  and  medical  care  and  methods  of 
administration. 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare,  + $32, 387, 000 

The  1965  increase  of  $32.4  million  includes  $5  million  each  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  and  $10  million  for  special  projects 
for  maternity  and  infant  care.  The  budget  requests  for  these  programs  are  the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  the  recently  enacted 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963.  An  additional  $9  million  is  requested  for  child  welfare  services  including 
$4  million  earmarked  for  day  care  services.  Increases  of  $1.9  million  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare  and  $1.5  million  for  research 
projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  are 
also  included. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children's  Bureau,  + $519,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $519,000  provides  for  the  full  year  cost  of  the  expanded 
program  for  services  to  mentally  retarded  children  in  a supplemental  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress;  for  annualizing  distribution  of  the  publication,  “Your 
Child  From  One  to  Six”  and  for  additional  consultative  staff  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare. 

Office  of  Aging,  -{-$55,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $55,000  will  provide  funds  to  annualize  the  cost  of  pay 
increases  and  of  reclassification  for  the  regional  representatives.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  an  increase  in  the  average  time  authorized  positions  can  be  filled 
during  the  year. 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects,  -{-$345,000 

The  budget  estimate  will  provide  funds  in  1965  for  approximately  the  same 
number  of  projects  as  in  1964.  Increased  costs  are  associated  with  the  maturing 
of  projects  initiated  in  prior  years. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  -{-$37,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $37,000  will  provide  funds  to  finance  two  new  positions 
to  better  coordinate  field  activities  within  the  Welfare  Administration.  The 
increase  will  also  provide  mandatory  increases  for  annualization  of  pay  raise 
costs  and  for  the  annualization  of  five  new  positions  authorized  for  only  a part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Education  of  the  blind,  -{-$90,000 

The  1965  increase  for  the  printing  house  provides  for  an  additional  number  of 
blind  children  receiving  educational  materials  under  the  grant  program  (17,330 
in  1964;  17,730  in  1965) ; an  increase  of  approximately  5 percent  in  the  per  capita 
rate  (to  $45.12)  to  meet  rising  production  costs;  and  additional  funds  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  advisory  committees  and  related  supporting  personnel 
on  an  annual  basis. 
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freedmen’s  hospital 
Salaries  and  expenses,  + $183,000 

Although  the  hospital’s  1965  program  provides  for  an  increase  of  $183,000  in 
total  obligations  over  1964,  a rise  in  reimbursements  results  in  a decrease  of  $7,000 
in  the  appropriation  request.  The  1965  budget  provides  for  the  final  phase  of 
the  medical  training  program,  five  additional  staff  nursing  positions,  and  an 
improved  medical  and  surgical  supply  inventory. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

Salaries  and  expenses,  +$ 203,000 

The  1965  increase  will  provide  for  nine  additional  teachers  and  nine  supporting^ 
professional  and  administrative  personnel  to  accommodate  an  expected  enrollment 
increase  in  1965  of  16  percent.  Two  positions  are  included  to  develop  a long-g- 
range plan  designed  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  college  over  the  next 
decade.  Funds  are  also  included  for  increased  operating  costs  involved  in  the 
opening  of  new  buildings. 

Construction,  $367,000 

The  1965  construction  request  for  Gallaudet  College  provides  for  (1)  air  con- 
ditioning of  the  library  and  student  union  building,  (2)  construction  of  a fence 
surrounding  the  campus,  (3)  planning  of  faculty  apartments,  and  (4)  planning  for 
utilities  and  outside  services  for  construction  previously  authorized. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Salaries  and  expenses,  -{-$841,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $841,000  is  intended  to  provide  for  (1)  an  enrollment 
expansion  of  approximately  5 percent  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  (2)  salary 
increases  for  both  faculty  and  nonfaculty  personnel  to  compare  with  increases 
granted  Federal  employees,  and  (3)  improvement  in  the  university’s  maintenance 
functions.  Among  the  new  positions  requested  are  46  new  teachers,  23  support- 
ng  personnel,  and  10  maintenance  positions  to  staff  a newly  constructed  class- 
oom  building. 

Construction,  $1,810,000 

The  1965  construction  request  provides  for  a new  social  work  building,  and  for 
various  improvements  on  the  site  of  the  university’s  campus.  Planning  funds 
are  requested  for  a proposed  university  center  to  house  student-faculty  activities. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  -{-$242,000 

The  increase  of  $242,000  is  required  mainly  (1)  for  a small  staff  to  provide 
central  direction  in  long-range  program  and  policy  planning  for  the  Depart- 
ment, (2)  for  providing  staff  support  to  the  Secretary  to  help  identify  possible 
areas  of  manpower  economy  and  to  identify  employees  capable  of  assuming 
increased  responsibilities  with  the  objective  of  improving  manpower  utilization 
in  the  Department,  and  (3)  for  meeting  the  most  pressing  short-range  needs  of 
the  Office. 

Office  of  Field  Administration,  -{-$89,000 

The  1965  increase  of  $89,000  will  provide  (1)  additional  clerical  staff  in  the 
regional  offices  to  service  the  Department’s  expanding  field  programs,  (2)  funds 
with  which  to  finance  increased  pay  costs,  and  (3)  other  mandatory  requirements 
such  as  annualization  of  positions  approved  in  1964  and  within-grade  salary 
increases.  The  decrease  of  46  positions  results  from  the  centralizing  of  regional 
office  payroll  operations  to  an  electronic  system. 

Surplus  property  utilization,  -{-$20,000 

The  1965  increase  will  provide  funds  for  the  increased  pay  costs. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  +$269,000 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  not  had  sufficient  funds  during  the 
past  several  years  to  fill  its  authorized  positions.  The  increase  requested  will 
permit  filling  authorized  positions  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  positions 
vacant  for  an  abnormally  long  period  of  time.  This  lapse  adjustment  and 
annualization  of  positions  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964  make  up  all  but  a small 
part  of  the  increase. 
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Educational  television  facilities,  + $8,800,000 

All  but  $15,000  of  the  increase  of  $8,800,000  is  for  grants  for  construction  of 
new  educational  television  facilities  and  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 
The  1965  estimate  provides  $10,700,000  for  new  construction  and  $4,300,000 
for  existing  facilities.  The  remaining  $15,000  is  almost  all  for  annualization  of 
positions  authorized  in  1964. 

PROGRAM  INCREASES  FOR  NIH  IN  1965 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  1965  budget  for  NIH  holds  most  of  the  programs 
to  the  1964  level — just  about  everything  but  mental  health.  There  is 
some  increase  in  mental  health  training.  New  research  projects  are 
held  at  the  same  level  and  in  two  or  three  instances  are  even  being  cut 
back,  even  though  the  number  of  appro vable  applications  is  increasing. 
So  it  was  not  a progressive  budget;  it  was  a standstill  budget,  with  the 
exception  of  mental  health. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  1965  budget  was  predicated  pretty 
much  on  the  same  number  of  new  projects  as  1964.  We  also  projected 
funds  necessary  for  the  eight  bills  that  were  passed  in  Congress  last 
year. 

Now,  I do  not  know  how  you  can  find  fault 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  went  down  the  line  on  every  one,  and  I am  talk- 
ing about  new  projects  now.  There  is  not  an  increase  in  the  new 
projects  budgeted  for  1965.  Just  name  me  one. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  you  name  me  one? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mental  health. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mental  health. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  by  continuing  the  same  number  of  new  projects, 
and  by  increasing  the  funds  not  on  a project  basis  for  general  support, 
at  the  institutional  level,  it  does  result  in  increasing  the  total  budget 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  by  $64  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  to  take  into  account  the  increased  cost 
that  occurrs  from  year  to  year,  the  increase  in  overhead,  pay  in- 
creases, and  all  of  these  things.  When  you  take  all  of  these  into 
consideration,  what  you  get  back  for  your  dollar  is  going  to  be  less 
in  1965  than  1964  in  my  opinion.  So  the  project  grant  program  is 
not  even  standing  still;  that  is  going  backward. 

This  budget  is  reversing  the  action  of  the  last  7 or  8 years  in  the 
field  of  public  health  and  especially  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  is  one  area  that  I think  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
spending  more  tax  dollars ; and  I think  we  ought  to  be  spending  more 
in  this  area.  I am  very  disappointed  with  these  recommendations 
that  you  come  up  with  now. 

Is  there  any  guarantee  that  this  is  the  last  revision  that  we  will  have 
before  us  before  we  take  action  on  the  bill? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes. 

COMPARISON  WITH  ACTION  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  here,  he  said  he 
needed  every  dime  that  was  in  that  budget,  and  every  position. 

Mr.  Laird.  I notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  asked  that  question 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  said  there  would  be  no  more  reductions 
in  his  budget. 
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I notice  in  this  budget  amendment  there  was  not  a single  reduction 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  must  have  appealed  the 
proposed  cuts  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird,  you  probably  would  not  agree  with  me, 
but  I just  cannot  get  over  these  recommendations  of  this  morning 
that  are  more  conservative  than  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  very  surprised. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I cannot  get  over  it. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  say,  you  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  other  adjustments  in  this 
budget.  There  is  one  item  pending;  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
to  implement  the  Library  Services  Act  which  was  enacted  this  year 
and  for  which  there  has  not  yet  been  submitted  the  cost  estimates 
associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  holding  this  up? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  was  held  pending  a resolution  of  these  items, 
and  I would  expect  that  it  would  come  up  to  you  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  told  us  a month  or  more  ago  that  the  request 
was  pending  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I am  quite  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  so  complicated  about  it  that  it  is  taking  this  long  to 
analyze  it.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  being  held  up  for  some  purpose. 
What  purpose,  I don’t  know.  I hope  they  are  not  holding  it  until  it  is 
too  late  for  this  committee  to  act  on  it. 

Were  you  given  any  quota  in  arriving  at  the  reductions  in  this 
document  before  us  this  morning? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  we  were  not  given  any  quota.  We  were 
asked  to  review  the  budget  again  and  come  up  with  recommendations 
for  further  savings  where  possible. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  said  enough  about  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
but  I just  cannot  get  over  the  administration  reducing  so  many  of 
these  programs  below  the  amount  the  chamber  is  willing  to  go  along 
with.  I just  cannot  get  over  it  yet.  And  I want  the  record  to  show  I 
am  not  defending  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  all  because  I do  not 
believe  any  of  the  recommendations  they  make  in  cutting  back  the 
budget  for  Labor  and  HEW  are  sound,  either.  But  you  go  beyond 
them  in  many  of  the  areas  of  public  health  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  I just  cannot  get  over  it. 

GALLAUDET  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  chairman  of  the  Gallaudet  Study  Committee 
has  been  appointed? 

Secretary  Celebreeze.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  appointed  Dr.  Babbidge? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  Dr.  Homer  Babbidge. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  he  was  in  your  office  we  thought  he  was  a very 
valuable  person  in  education.  I think  he  is  a very  able  person. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  you  know  we  have  legislation  on  water  pollution 
control  pending. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  Muskie  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  any  action  being  taken? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  hearings  have  been  completed  and  I think  they 
are  waiting  for  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  They  have  finished  the  hearings. 

PROJECTED  REDUCTION  IN  WELFARE  COSTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  projected  reduction  in 
welfare  cost  based  on  the  1962  amendments? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I shall  never  be  satisfied  until  we  can  show 
substantial  accomplishments  in  the  prevention  of  dependency  and 
reduce  welfare  costs.  But  I am  very  much  encouraged  in  that  this 
was  the  first  time  in  4 years  where  we  come  in  for  smaller  increases 
than  previously.  1 think  the  example  I used  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, the  rehabilitation  program,  where  19,000  families  on  public 
assistance  were  given  rehabilitative  services,  put  back  into  the  eco- 
nomic stream,  and  thereby  reduced  welfare  costs  by  $19  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  also  in  your  opening  statement,  over  a 
10  year  period,  the  percentage  of  your  budget  accounted  for  by  welfare 
costs  has  gone  down  considerably. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  that  has  gone  down.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  three-fourths  of  our  budget,  now  it  is  about  half  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  as  we  work  on  these  programs, 
we  will  begin  to  see  results.  The  retraining  and  rehabilitation  is 
designed  to  get  people  off  the  relief  rolls  by  making  them  self-sufficient 
and  able  to  work.  Providing  rehabilitative  services  including 
education  takes  a little  time.  I think  in  another  year  or  two  we 
wih  begin  to  see  some  good  results  from  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  think  you  have  had  time  since  the  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments  to  really  get  the  results. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  actually  we  have  had  only  1 full  year, 
on  legislative  authorizations. 

TIME  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  this  is  a good  example.  As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned anyway,  it  is  just  impossible  to  get  results  from  most  programs 
in  a 2-year,  or  3-year  period.  It  has  got  to  be,  I would  think,  at 
least  five.  I question  the  thinking  of  the  legislative  committees  when 
they  hold  down  legislation  to  a 1-,  2-,  or  3-year  period. 

By  the  time  you  start  working  on  the  extension  of  some  of  these 
programs,  you  have  not  had  results  to  show  what  can  be  done  and 
what  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Cohen.  May  I make  another  point  on  that? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  1962  amendments  were  of  5-year  duration. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  just  using  this  as  an  example,  because  in  the 
period  from  1962  to  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  assess  what  good 
they  really  would  do,  and  this  same  thing  is  true  of  other  programs 
where  the  legislative  authorization  is  for  a shorter  period. 

Mr.  Cohex.  That  is  right.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I think  at  least 
a 5-year  period  is  required.  When  you  are  asking  State  legislatures 
to  put  up  part  of  the  money  and  also  to  staff  it,  if  it  is  only  a 1-,  2-, 
or  3-year  program,  there  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  go  into  such  a program. 

I think  that  the  argument  in  terms  of  our  experience  is  very  im- 
portant where  you  are  asking  the  State  legislatures  to  be  participants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  blame  the  legislative  committees  for 
wanting  to  take  a look  at  these  programs  every  once  in  a while,  but  I 
have  brought  this  up  several  times  before  today  that  it  just  seems  to 
me  a 3-year  program  does  not  allow  you  time  to  really  find  out  what 
can  and  can’t  be  done  in  most  programs.  We  need  at  least  five. 

Mr.  Cohex.  My  own  State  legislature  in  Michigan  was  very 
reluctant,  they  do  not  like  2-  or  3-year  programs.  They  say  they  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  By  the  time  the  people  tool  up, 
it  is  practically  all  over. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  report  of  an  investigation 
GAO  made  of  North  Carolina  welfare?  It  just  came  in  today. 

Mr.  Cohex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  find  the  same  trouble  here  we  find  in  practically 
every  State ; that  is,  where  they  administer  matching  funds  and  non- 
matching  funds,  they  continually  put  the  larger  share  against  the 
Government  rather  than  the  State  bearing  their  share  of  it.  We  find 
that  same  thing  here  in  North  Carolina. 

That  applies  to  administering  of  the  funds:  it  also  applies  to  the 
overhead  costs.  We  found  in  three  States  where  they  had  made 
investigations  that  the  same  thing  prevailed. 

I think  something  ought  to  be  done  about  that,  don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  a good  idea  if  we  required  them  to  keep  these  programs 
entirely  separate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  received  about  three  Comptroller  General 
reports  in  which  there  is  a similar  comment  . 

Mr.  Denton.  It  always  happens. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  each  of  these  three  States,  corrective  action  has 
been  taken. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  this  State  you  knew  about  it  4 years  before 
corrective  action  was  taken.  That  was  happening  in  another  State. 
It  went  4 years.  Now,  Mr.  Celebrezze,  I know,  was  not  Secretary  then, 
it  was  not  his  fault,  but  it  did  go  on  4 years  before  any  action  was 
taken. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes. 

May  I say  in  the  last  year  and  a half,  there  has  been  a complete 
reappraisal  of  our  total  relationship  with  the  States.  We  have  tight- 
ened up  on  the  administrative  procedures.  However,  even  with  the 
tightened  procedures  and  checking  on  compliance  as  much  as  possible, 
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errors  will  be  committed.  The  only  way  you  are  going  to  prevent  all 
errors  is  to  have  someone  looking  over  everyone’s  shoulder  every 
minute  of  every  day. 

We  have  tremendous  police  forces  in  this  country  but  we  still  have 
crimes.  I think  the  new  procedures,  which  we  have  adopted  since  I 
established  the  Welfare  Administration  are  bringing  about  improve- 
ment . In  many  of  the  welfare  areas  there  is  a reduction  in  eligibility 
because  of  these  tightened  procedures. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  the  new  man  you  have  in  charge  of  that  is  an 
excellent  person,  Mr.  Steininger.  He  is  from  my  State.  I have  heard 
of  his  reputation.  It  is  good.  He  is  from  Lake  County,  a longways 
from  where  I live,  but  I have  heard  of  his  reputation.  If  anybody 
can  do  the  job,  I think  he  can.  What  I am  afraid  of  is  you  have  a 
system  here  that  is  responsible  for  it.  I will  be  frank  with  you,  we 
do  not  have  control  over  welfare.  If  they  spend  the  money  out  in 
the  State  we  have  to  make  it  good. 

The  county  could  not  do  it,  they  have  the  same  difficulty.  We 
have  an  agency  here  responsible  to  nobody.  Now,  I think  that  is  a 
very  bad  situation. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  are  talking  about  the  State  agency? 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  thinking  about  welfare  generally. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  State  agency? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  of  course  the  State  agency  and  the  county 
agency  spends  the  money. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  They  are  responsible  to  their  legislative 
bodies,  too. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  spend  money  for  people  on  welfare,  the  legis- 
lature does  not  have  much  more  alternative  in  putting  up  the  money 
than  we  do  here. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  there  is  a general  misconception 
that  the  Federal  Government  runs  the  welfare  program  in  the  States. 
We  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  well  I know  that.  When  I 
come  home  I have  an  office  full  of  people  who  think  that.  I am  very 
disappointed  about  this  program,  because  I said  a great  many  times 
when  I was  a State  legislator,  when  we  passed  this,  this  was  supposed 
to  be  a stopgap;  and  instead  of  that  it  goes  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Ribicoff  was  Secretary  and  proposed  these  amend- 
ments, he  said  they  would  put  people  to  work.  We  were  told  back 
at  that  time  they  were  rather  hard  times,  and  we  needed  more  money 
for  welfare.  When  times  get  good,  the  amount  of  money  needed  would 
go  down. 

Now,  with  times  pretty  good  the  appropriation  has  gone  up.  It 
is  too  bad  we  do  not  see  results  there. 

department’s  philosophy  on  welfare 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  me,  if  I may,  Mr.  Denton,  tell  you 
what  the  basic  philosophy  now  is.  Our  basic  philosophy  since  the 
1962  amendments,  has  been  prevention  of  dependency.  That  means 
that  until  you  have  sufficient  time  to  find  the  cures  of  dependency, 
your  costs  will  go  up.  Why  will  they  go  up? 

You  have  the  people  on  welfare.  You  still  have  to  pay  them, 
regardless,  but  meanwhile  you  are  investing  more  money  in  research 
in  trying  to  determine  the  causes  of  dependency  and  in  increased 
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services  to  overcome  dependency.  As  we  determine  the  causes  of 
dependency  and  find  it  is  perhaps  ill  health,  perhaps  it  is  illiteracy, 
then  you  put  increased  funds  into  these  areas  such  as  arranging  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  them.  At 
one  point — mid  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we  have  the  increased 
expenditures  going  but  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  obtain  the 
benefits.  These  preventive  programs  have  a good  foundation,  good 
roots.  Temporarily  you  are  going  to  have  increased  costs  but  eventu- 
ally we  then  will  begin  to  show  a decline  in  the  total  welfare  cost.  I 
think  that  the  1962  amendments,  if  properly  used,  and  if  we  emphasize 
the  prevention  of  dependency,  will  eventually  result  in  a decline  in 
welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Denton.  I agree  with  you. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  But  that  is  a few  years  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  a right  step  on  prevention.  I will  grant  you 
on  that.  I just  wish  we  could  see  some  results  now. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  have.  In  my  opening  statement  I 
have  shown  results  from  rehabilitation  where  19,000  of  those  rehabili- 
tated were  on  public  assistance  programs;  that  is,  on  public  programs. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  that  is  nothing  new,  we  have  had  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  a good  many  years. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  but  we  have  only  really  started  moving 
on  it  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  this  increase  is  two  things,  one  is  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  I think  that  is  over  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars. 
Three  States  got  a large  share  of  the  money. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  This  gets  back  to  the  point  you  were 
making  a moment  ago,  MAA,  which  is  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  under  the  Kerr- Mills  bill,  was  intended  to  be  a step  higher  than 
just  old-age  assistance  under  State  programs. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  that. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  What  has  happened  is  many  of  the  very 
individuals  who  were  on  old-age  assistance  are  now  being  transferred 
over  to  the  MAA  and  we  pick  up  the  tab  on  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  many  States  the  only  thing  you  are  doing — the 
Government  is  paying  the  bill  the  State  used  to  pay. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  only  real  solution  to  the  problem  is 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security.  That  would  solve  part  of  the 
problem. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  the  other  program  where  increase  comes 
about,  that  is  aid  to  dependent  children.  As  Dr.  Winston  said,  most 
of  those  children  are  from  separated  homes,  the  father  deserted  them; 
a very  small  percentage  are  in  mental  institutions  or  in  prisons,  or 
something  like  that. 

I was  a prosecutor  one  time,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  a 
father  ought  to  support  his  children.  I think  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
in  that  agency  to  see  that  a father  does  assume  his  responsibility. 

I see  very  few  steps  being  taken  by  you  people  to  see  that  that  be 
enforced.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  take  care  of  the  children; 
a father  ought  to  take  care  of  his  own  children. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes.  I think  we  went  into  that  last  year 
when  I was  here. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 
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Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  do  require  that  these  cases  be  referred 
to  the  prosecutor  for  prosecution.  There  is  no  Federal  authority. 
This  is  prosecution  under  State  law,  not  under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Denton.  I brought  this  up  a good  many  times  about  my  “run- 
away pappy  bill.”  1 ought  to  be  talking  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice about  it,  not  you  people.  Of  course,  through  social  security, 
you  help  the  welfare  people  to  locate  these  fathers,  and  we  do  have 
reciprocal  laws  which  help  out  some,  but  I think  that  ought  to  be 
pushed  a good  deal  further. 

When  you  have  $1  billion  as  the  Government’s  share  of  paying 
for  the  support  of  children  whose  fathers  do  not  take  care  of  them, 
I think  that  is  something  that  ought  to  be  corrected.  We  could 
take  care  of  a good  many  of  these  other  cuts  if  that  obligation  were 
taken  care  of. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I know  in  my  own  city  we  do  have  a special 
county  prosecutor  assigned.  But  it  is  rather  difficult,  once  the  father 
has  left  or  gone  to  other  places  unknown,  to  locate  him.  We  try  to 
locate  him — many  times  we  do  locate  him  and  after  you  locate  him,  he 
just  will  not  support  his  family  so  you  have  him  put  in  jail  and  then 
you  are  right  back  where  you  started  from. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  this  agency  shows  an  increase  of  something  like 
80  employees,  even  after  this  cut  of  6 in  the  budget  amendment.  Why 
do  you  need  such  a great  increase  in  this  agency,  in  the  welfare  agency? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Denton,  some  of  the  problems  that 
you  have  raised  in  prior  years,  some  of  the  problems  you  are  talking 
about  today,  are  our  best  justification. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Kelly,  if  you  did  anything  to  solve  these  problems 
I am  talking  about,  I would  say  give  them  to  you.  You  cannot  tell  me 
a thing  you  are  doing  to  solve  any  one  of  these  problems  in  your 
national  office. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I hope  so.  Let  me  give  you  a couple  of  illustrations. 
One,  the  question  of  proper  distribution  of  costs  in  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Steininger  has  his  people  working  on  what  we  should  do  in  terms 
of  a national  regulation  and  what  we  should  then  do  to  police  it  to 
see  that  there  are  periodic  time  studies  to  assure  federally  matched 
funds  are  adequately  separated. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  you  put  them  all  in  the  same  office  you  are  going 
to  see  the  Government  paying  the  lion’s  share. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I don’t  think  so.  The  most  effective  way  is  to  find  a 
method  of  measuring  and  accounting  for  the  funds. 

Take  the  program  of  research  support  at  universities  as  an  example. 
We  pay  for  part  of  the  time  of  people  at  universities  and  they  have  to 
pay  for  part  of  the  time  of  the  people.  We  require  periodic  time 
studies. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  not  welfare. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  in  organizing  a State  to  handle  general  assistance 
and  aid  to  a dependent  family  and  aid  to  the  aged,  it  is  more  economical 
if  you  consolidated  it  particularly  when  you  get  down  to  the  county 
level.  The  question  is  whether  you  have  adequately  measured  what 
portion  of  the  time  is  spent  on  each. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Kelly,  it  seems  every  time  the  Government 
comes  out  on  the  short  end  of  it  when  you  put  the  two  together. 
Every  investigation  shows  that.  It  is  much  easier  to  send  the  Gov- 
ernment the  bill  than  it  is  to  try  to  get  the  county  council  or  the 
State  legislature  to  pass  a law. 

Air.  Kelly.  One  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  do  is  not  only  establish 
a regulation  for  the  basis  of  measuring  it  but  to  utilize  the  staff  of 
the  Department,  including  the  increased  staff,  to  police  it,  to  see  that 
they  are  applying  these  regulations,  and  not  wait  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  tell  us. 

ELIGIBILITY  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  one  thing  they  are  supposed  to  do.  They 
made  an  investigation  last  year,  which  is  the  first  time  they  have 
ever  done  it.  And  as  I told  you  at  that  time,  I think  it  was  a mistake 
to  have  them  make  an  investigation  because  when  a man  audits  his 
own  books  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  had  this  check  made  by  the 
Division  of  Grant-in-Aid  Audit  in  the  Secretary’s  Office. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  This  morning  when  we  said  we  made  our 
own  investigation,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  worked  with  Senator 
Byrd  and  his  staff  on  this,  as  well  as  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
There  were  the  three  of  us  working  together.  We  did  not  do  it 
solely  on  our  own.  There  was  a slight  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
report  between  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  ourselves. 

We  did  not  do  it  alone;  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  part  of  it. 
I welcomed  that  opportunity  because  I wanted  a fair,  frank  appraisal 
of  that  situation  as  it  existed. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  in  your  own  office  the  Division  of  Grant- 
in-aid  Audit.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  be  ideal  to  do  this  check. 

Air.  Kelly.  The  size  of  the  problem  would  prohibit  using  that 
small  staff. 

Air.  Denton.  We  would  just  as  soon  give  them  the  problem,  and 
the  personnel,  as  Welfare. 

Air.  Kelly.  We  not  only  utilized  the  Federal  staff,  we  utilized 
State  and  local  employees. 

There  can  be  some  arguments  on  the  side  of  an  independent  audit, 
but  there  are  also  sound  arguments  on  the  side  of  doing  it  the  way  we 
did  it.  We  did  it  faster,  we  did  it  with  a larger  concentration  of 
qualified  people,  and  I think  that  we  made  a great  many  people  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  corrective  action  because  they  participated 
in  the  study;  where  they  might  otherwise  have  felt  that  somebody 
was  improperly  looking  from  the  side  and  had  drawn  the  wrong 
conclusion  about  it. 

Air.  Denton.  I think  anybody  who  is  going  to  administer  relief  is 
going  to  make  mistakes,  people  chisel  on  you,  you  will  have  that 
trouble  regardless.  I think  that  is  inherent  in  the  system.  I am 
willing  to  make  allowance  for  that.  We  do  know  in  every  investiga- 
tion we  find  ineligible  persons  getting  welfare  payments,  some  of 
them  are  pretty  high. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  What  happens  many  times  is  they  file 
their  application,  a check  on  their  eligibility  is  made,  and  they  are 
determined  to  be  eligible.  As  of  that  time  they  are  eligible.  If 
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during  the  course  of  time  after  that,  say  within  3 or  4 or  5 days  they 
become  ineligible  and  do  not  report  it,  we  may  not  pick  it  up  until  a 
month  later.  That  is  reported  as  an  ineligible  case,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  application,  it  was  eligible. 

Unless  you  have  somebody  following  these  people  around  every 
day  you  cannot  have  absolute  accuracy  on  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  I agree  with  what  you  say.  I know  what  your 
problem  is.  That  is  why  I object  to  this  system.  It  is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  It  is  a law  unto  itself.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  not  to  have 
an  agency  that  is  administering  it  direct. 

The  State  is  not  obligated  to  you.  They  fix  the  salaries.  And  if 
they  spend  more  than  you  think  they  ought  to,  we  have  to  make  it 
good. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  we  should  give  the  same  rate  of 
credibility  to  the  State  officials  as  we  do  to  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  with  you  on  that  but  they  are  human  beings 
and  if  they  are  not  responsible  to  some  higher  agency  that  has  some 
check  on  it,  they  are  oftentimes  not  going  to  be  very  careful. 

I think  corrections  should  be  made  by  law. 

Just  one  last  thing,  in  this  report  they  also  show  that  there  was  a 
demonstration  project  on  homemaking  which  at  that  time  was  not 
allowable  under  Federal  law,  and  you  allowed  that  and  were  rather 
late  in  correcting  it. 

It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  this  all  happened,  well, 
two  or  three  Secretaries  ago. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I suppose  some  Secretary  will  be  sitting 
here  in  the  future  on  something  I did  so  it  balances  out. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  seems  inexcusable  when  it  goes  4 or  5 years  before 
they  correct  it. 

You  have  a man  now,  if  anybody  can  do  this  job  well,  I think  he  can. 
It  is  just  inherent  in  the  system  you  are  going  to  have  difficulties  here. 
I think  you  are  on  the  right  track  in  trying  to  rehabilitate  people, 
I wish  you  would  do  more  in  trying  to  make  fathers  support  their 
children. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  one  step  that  was  taken  that  we  have  not 
brought  up.  You  might  recall  2 years  ago  a directive  went  out  to 
State  agencies  requiring  that  they  establish  a separate  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  following  through  on  the  fraud  cases.  This  includes  those 
fathers  who  had  left  the  State,  to  search  them  out,  and  work  with 
the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  support  their  children. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  is  not  there  some  kind  of  report  on  why  fathers 
are  not  supporting  their  children? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I want  to  say,  Mr.  Denton,  I think  Mr.  Steininger  was 
by  all  means  the  outstanding  local  administrator  of  welfare  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  it  was  an  excellent  selection.  I know  what 
a fine  reputation  he  had.  If  anybody  can  handle  that,  he  can. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Not  only  his  reputation,  but  the  programs  he  devel- 
oped in  his  local  community  are  effective  and  outstanding. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  you  know,  they  tried  to  get  him  to  be  State 
director  in  Indiana  and  he  would  not  take  it  and  they  tried  to  get  him 
as  director  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Cohen.  And  he  turned  us  down  a couple  of  times.  We  felt 
it  was  so  important 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  you  have  an  excellent  man. 

Mr.  Lesinski? 

KERR-MILLS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  chairman  and  I do  not  always 
agree  on  all  points.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  this  whole  program, 
in  spite  of  its  need  and  merits,  has  been  expanded  too  fast;  and  Mr. 
Denton  here  alludes,  a lot  of  mistakes  have  been  made.  I would  like, 
for  the  record,  at  this  point,  if  it  is  possible,  for  my  information,  to 
give  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Massachusetts  case  where  they 
have  combined  old-age  assistance  with  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  80  percent 
of  the  whole  tab  the  Government  picks  up. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  Massachusetts  plan,  as  I recall  it,  was  in  very 
substantially  advanced  stage  before  the  Kerr-Mills  program  was 
adopted.  So  that  when  Kerr-Mills  came  along,  Massachusetts  was 
in  a position  to  really  develop  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  very  rapidly. 
Whereas  let  us  say  in  Michigan,  we  had  to  go  and  get  legislation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  So  that  Michigan’s 
position  required  it  to  develop  very  slowly. 

I would  say,  Mr.  Lesinski,  that  after  maybe  5 or  6 or  7 years,  when 
Michigan  and  some  of  these  other  States  that  have  been  starting 
very  slowly  have  had  a chance  to  develop,  unless  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  social  security  is  enacted,  you  are  going  to  see  Kerr- 
Mills  in  all  of  these  other  States  expand  very  rapidly,  subject  only  to 
the  ability  of  the  legislature  to  put  up  its  money.  These  programs, 
outside  of  these  three  or  four  States  you  have  mentioned,  are  just  in 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  development.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts— 

Mr.  Denton.  California. 

Mr.  Cohen.  California  and  Connecticut,  all  had  well-developed 
medical  care  plans  for  old-age  assistance  recipients  prior  to  Kerr- 
Mills.  They  were  in  a position  where  they  could,  with  a very  minimal 
number  of  changes,  participate  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program  and  get 
almost  the  full  extent  of  the  Federal  matching  that  was  available. 
The  other  States,  like  Michigan,  had  to  develop  a whole  new  plan, 
get  the  legislature  to  adopt  it,  make  available  appropriations,  and 
get  staff.  I would  say  to  you  that  unless  the  hospital  insurance, 
through  social  security,  is  enacted,  these  other  States  are  going  to 
increase  rather  rapidly. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  my  purpose  of  the  question  was  that  for 
personal  information  so  I will  know  how  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
States  had  gone  ahead,  and  also  for  your  own  information,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  would  be  glad  to  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Lesinski, 
a complete  statement  of  the  scope  of  benefits  that  are  available  in  the 
various  States  that  differ  and  the  income  and  assets  limits  which  differ, 
which  in  part  indicate  why  there  are  differences  in  other  States. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MAA 

There  were  144,033  recipients  of  MAA  in  September  1963  in  32  active  programs. 
They  represented  12  per  1,000  persons  aged  65  and  over  in  these  States  and  8 per 
1,000  of  all  the  aged  in  the  United  States. 
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During  the  first  2 years  of  the  program,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  approved  cases 
had  been  transferred  from  other  assistance  programs,  primarily  in  States  that  had 
large  numbers  of  old-age  assistance  recipients  requiring  costly  nursing  home  care 
and  long-term  hospital  care.  States  in  which  the  largest  number  of  transfers 
occurred  were  California,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  North  Dakota. 

Between  October  1,  1960,  the  effective  date  of  MAA,  and  September  30,  1963, 
a total  of  $596  million  was  expended  under  MAA.  Of  this,  $306  million,  or  51 
percent,  came  from  Federal  funds,  and  $290  million  from  State  and  local  funds 
(table  1).  Over  74  percent  of  the  expenditures  were  made  by  three  States 
(California,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York).  About  85  percent  of  MAA  expendi- 
tures were  made  either  for  persons  transferred  from  OAA  or  other  public  assistance 
programs  or  for  persons  who  would  have  been  eligible  for  another  assistance  pro- 
gram insofar  as  income  is  concerned  if  no  MAA  was  available. 

There  is  considerable  range  among  the  participating  jurisdictions  in  the  number 
of  elderly  persons  receiving  medical  care  under  MAA  and  in  the  average  payment 
per  recipient.  For  example,  in  September  1963  the  number  aided  ranged  from  73 
in  Florida  (which  had  recently  initiated  its  program)  to  30,000  in  New  York.  The 
District  of  Columbia  and  Wyoming  had  programs  in  operation  but  made  no  pay- 
ments for  medical  care  in  September.  Over  half  of  the  recipients  were  in  three 
States  (California,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York).  Average  MAA  payments 
ranged  from  $4  in  Guam,  $7  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $28  in  Kentucky  to  $419  in 
Illinois.  The  average  payment  per  recipient  for  all  jurisdictions  was  $196.  The 
high  average  payment  areas  were  widely  scattered  throughout  the  country. 


Table  1. — Total  expenditures  for  MAA,  by  source  of  funds,  October  1960  to 

September  1963 


State 

Total  expenditures  (thousands  of  dollars) 

Total 

Federal 

State  and 
local 

All  States 

$596. 258 

$305, 796 

$290, 462 

Alabama . _ _ _ - _ __ 

979 

766 

213 

Arkansas -------  _L_ _ -- 

2,  078 

1,663 

415 

California _ - . 

93,  348 

46,  674 

46.  674 

Connecticut1-  - ----  - ------- 

15, 816 

7,  908 

7, 908 

District  of  Columbia - _ . . 

251 

125 

126 

Florida  _ __  - _ 

53 

32 

21 

Hawaii - _ _____ 

2, 477 

1,  238 

1,239 

Idaho___  . _ --_  -_  ----- 

4, 834 

3,  259 

1,575 

Illinois...  . . _ -_.  

5,980 

2,  990 

2, 990 

Kentucky..  ...  _ _ . ... 

1,  654 

1,245 

409 

Louisiana _ _ . . . 

1,543 

1,133 

410 

Maine . _ . 

1,710 

1,122 

588 

Maryland . . ------- 

5, 419 

2,709 

2, 710 

Massachusetts _ . ------ 

114,  243 

57, 121 

57, 122 

48,  574 

24,  287 

24. 287 

New  Hampshire  . - -- 

317 

179 

138 

New  Jersey1 - , 

2. 192 

1,  096 

1,096 

New  York 1 __  . 

234, 309 

117, 155 

117,154 

North  Dakota  i_  _____ 

4, 218 

3,  080 

1, 138 

Oklahoma -----------  . ..  -_ 

3,125 

2, 052 

1,073 

Oregon _ . _ 

2, 226 

1, 113 

1,113 

Pennsylvania _ . - . . 

24,  528 

12,  264 

12,  264 

South  Carolina - __ 

2.  524 

2,019 

505 

Tennessee - 

1,  253 

947 

306 

Vermont -------  . - . 

272 

176 

96 

Utah 

3,  416 

2,128 

1, 288 

Washington  _ . - 

9.177 

4,588 

1 4, 589 

West  Virginia 

8,  521 

6,115 

2, 406 

Wyoming - 

(2) 

(2) 

(*) 

Guam..  „ - ..  - ________ 

14 

7 

7 

Puerto  Rico.. - --------- - 

1,152 

576 

576 

Virgin  Islands - 

56 

28 

28 

1 Excludes  money  payments  to  recipients  not  subject  to  Federal  matching. 

2 Program  in  operation  but  no  payments  made. 


Most  jurisdictions  began  their  MAA  programs  conservatively.  By  September 
1963  only  4 States  (Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota) 
provided  for  “comprehensive”  programs,  that  is,  programs  based  on  care  in  each 
of  the  five  major  areas  of  medical  services:  physicians’  services,  dental  care,  hos- 
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pitalization,  nursing  home  care,  and  prescribed  drugs.  Seven  additional  juris- 
dictions gave  some  care  in  each  of  the  major  areas  but  with  significant  limitations 
on  the  condition  for  which  care  would  be  provided  or  the  extent  of  such  care,, 
and  14  others  provided  three  or  four  major  serivces  (10  included  hospitalization, 
nursing  home  care,  and  practitioners’  services)  with  some  limitations  on  one 
or  more  of  these.  Seven  jurisdictions  provided  only  the  two  minimal  insti- 
tutional and  noninstitutional  services  required  by  law.  All  32  jurisdictions 
included  inpatient  hospital  care;  30,  physicians’  services;  22,  nursing  home  care; 
15,  dental  care;  and  17,  drugs. 

About  47  percent  of  the  expenditures  made  in  MAA  during  fiscal  1963  were 
for  hospitalization — a service  provided  in  all  jurisdictions  with  programs.  AA  hile 
only  two-thirds  of  the  jurisdictions  included  nursing  home  care  under  their 
MAA  programs,  expenditures  for  nursing  home  care  were  higher  than  for  hospital 
care.  Hospital  care  and  nursing  home  care  costs  combined  accounted  for  94 
percent  of  total  MAA  expenditures;  about  2 percent  of  expenditures  were  for 
physicians’  services,  2 percent  for  prescribed  drugs,  and  1 percent  for  all  other 
services. 

BASIS  OF  FINANCIAL  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  MAA 

In  more  than  half  the  32  jurisdictions,  persons  eligible  for  MAA  who  have 
health  insurance  or  other  potential  resources  covering  services  provided  by  MAA 
must  use  the  resources  before  payment  is  made  under  MAA.  Five  jurisdictions 
include  a deductible  feature — an  amount  which  must  have  been  obligated  by  an 
individual  in  a year  for  medical  care  before  he  can  be  eligible  for  MAA. 

In  determining  financial  eligibility  for  MAA,  the  consideration  given  to  income 
and  other  resources  also  varies  among  States.  For  example: 

1.  Most  jurisdictions  use  a specified  level  of  income  in  determining  financial 
eligibility.  In  10  jurisdictions,  the  income  figure  represents  the  amount  consid- 
ered as  needed  for  living  expenses,  and  income  or  available  assets  beyond  that 
amount  are  evaluated  against  the  cost  of  medical  care  received  by  the  individual. 
The  most  liberal  annual  income  level  used  by  a State  is  $2,400  for  a single  person, 
although  one  State  goes  up  to  $3,000  in  relation  to  hospital  costs  only  ; the  most 
common  income  level  is  $1,500. 

2.  Twenty-nine  of  the  32  jurisdictions  exclude  life  insurance  from  considera- 
tion as  an  asset  under  specified  conditions,  such  as,  in  14  jurisdictions,  within  a 
dollar  maximum  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,000  with  $1,000  the  usual  limit,  and 
in  12  jurisdictions,  within  the  dollar  maximum  for  all  personal  property.  Three 
jurisdictions  consider  as  a resource  the  full  loan  value  available  from  insurance. 

3.  All  32  jurisdictions  take  into  account  the  availability  of  other  personal 
property  to  meet  medical  care  costs.  In  29,  there  are  dollar  limits  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  held  without  affecting  eligibility.  These  range  from  $50  to  $2,800, 
with  most  between  $1,000  and  $2,500. 

4.  All  jurisdictions  exempt  real  property  used  as  a home,  but  six  require  that 
equity  in  the  home  not  exceed  a stated  amount.  One  jurisdiction  does  not  allow 
holding  other  real  property,  one  permits  it  only  if  encumbered,  and  seven  require 
it  to  be  income-producing  or  developed  into  a resource  that  can  be  applied  toward 
medical  care  costs.  Of  the  other  23  jurisdictions,  some  require  the  value  of  other 
real  property  in  excess  of  certain  limits  to  be  applied  to  medical  costs,  and  others 
specify  limits  on  the  value  of  such  property  which  may  be  held. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  is  easy  to  become  confused  about  the 
Kerr-Mills  program.  Most  people  think  that  Kerr-Mills  is  a uniform 
program  in  each  State.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I understand  that. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  benefits  may  vary  greatly  between 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  Michigan  may  give  less  benefits  than 
Massachusetts.  Just  what  portion  outside  of  certain  basic  things 
that  a State  will  adopt  in  Kerr-Mills  is  a question  for  the  State  legis- 
lature to  determine.  So  you  will  have  variance  as  between  States. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I understand  in  Massachusetts  they  have  combined 
a lot  of  programs  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill.  That  is  why  I am  asking  what  they  have  done  over  there. 
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secretary’s  views  on  complexity  of  department 

After  a year  in  office,  Mr.  Secretary — if  you  do  not  wish  to  answer, 
you  do  not  have  to;  you  can  strike  the  record — don’t  you  feel  the 
vastness  of  HEW  and  complexity  of  it  is  staggering  to  the  American 
public  and  your  Office?  As  to  how  far  it  goes  into  every  facet  of  the 
lives  of  individuals?  Give  it  thought. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Of  course,  we  have  responsibility  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  Nation,  to  administer  the  various  educational  programs  and  the 
various  welfare  programs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Department  does  not  bother  me  at  all.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  does  seem  that  the  Department  is  better  coordi- 
nated now  than  I think  it  has  ever  been,  and  yet  there  is  a great  deal 
of  room  for  improvement.  We  are  constantly  working  at  it. 

I think  that  it  was  a wise  choice  in  1953  when  they  created  this 
Department  pulling  together  the  many  programs  which  had  direct 
bearing  on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

So  I do  not  find  this  job  any  more  complex  than  I found  the  job  of 
being  mayor  of  a large  city. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  My  question,  what  I had  reference  to,  was  the  fact 
that  the  agency  is  involved  in  some  facets  of  life  of  the  American 
public,  and  this  alone,  to  me,  is  awfully  startling  because  if  you  even 
cough  or  sneeze,  you  have  so  much  you  are  responsible  for. 

I personally  am  not  made  that  way  and  I just  was  kind  of  wonder- 
ing what  you  thought  on  that  subject. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Of  course,  we  are  moving  further  and 
further  into  a more  and  more  complex  society.  That  society  is 
based,  to  a degree  upon  rules  and  regulations  developed  to  protect 
individuals. 

I think  you  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  regulations. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  the  word  “regulation”  could  very  well  be  mis- 
construed into  the  word  “regimentation”  too. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  not  the  intent,  I realize. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  I will  never  support  regimentation. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I appreciate  that.  But  it  could  very  well  slide  from 
one  into  the  other? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  live  in  a complex  society.  It  has 
undergone  great  change.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  we 
first  began,  we  started  out  on  the  basis  of  a family  unit.  The  family 
made  its  own  regulations.  Then  as  we  developed  into  a community 
with  more  people  living  and  working  together,  we  needed  broader 
regulations. 

We  found  as  the  communities  expanded  people  were  stepping  on 
one  another’s  toes  and  therefore  you  had  to  create  a judicial  system 
in  order  to  adjudicate  their  basic  rights.  We  had  to  create  a gov- 
ernment body  to  lay  down  the  basic  laws.  As  the  community  de- 
veloped further,  we  found  there  were  health  hazards  created  by 
individual  wells  and  so  we  had  to  develop  a water  system.  These 
kinds  of  problems  multiply  and  thus  we  come  to  the  complexities  of 
our  modern  day  society. 
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What  the  complexities  of  our  society  are  going  to  be  50  years 
from  now  may  stagger  the  imagination.  I do  not  know,  but  they 
will  be  much  more  complex  than  the  society  in  which  we  are  living 
today.  We  are  growing  at  the  rate,  in  our  own  country,  of  3%  to  4 
million  additional  people  each  year. 

Life  expectancy  is  being  lengthened.  So  that  you  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  these  basic  problems  which  must  be  met. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  the  problem  is  to  be 
met,  but  how  far  you  go  concerns  me.  We  need  these  regulations 
to  allow  people  to  live  close  to  one  another,  but  as  to  how  far  the 
process  goes  is  one  thing  that  concerns  me. 

I have  to  commend  you  on  the  budget,  despite  the  fact  of  the  chair- 
man attempting  to  say  you  have  not  spent  enough.  I think  you 
did  a good  job  cutting  down  where  it  is  possible,  and  I am  in  full 
accordance  with  your  action. 

I have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  will  adjourn  until  1:30. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  resume. 

Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  I am  finished. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel. 

RESTRICTIONS  PLACED  ON  BUDGET 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  12  of  your  testimony  you 
say:  “The  President’s  budget  was  prepared  ‘under  severe  restric- 
tions’.” Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes.  As  you  know,  the  original  1965 
budget  was  developed  under  the  administration  of  President  Kennedy. 
Then  there  was  a change  in  administration,  you  recall,  and  we  were 
asked  to  rework  our  budget  in  conjunction  with  President  Johnson’s 
frugality  program. 

We  were  again  requested  to  review  our  budget,  and  we  reviewed  it 
again.  I think  we  followed  a good  administrative  procedure,  of 
giving  each  department  freedom  to  work  within  their  own  department, 
within  a budgetary  ceiling  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  reworking  our  budgets,  we  recognized  that  1963  was  a tre- 
mendous year  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. We  had  eight  major  bills  enacted  in  the  last  Congress,  and  we 
had  to  take  those  into  consideration  in  our  budget  estimates. 

We  had  some  severe  restrictions  in  that  limitations  were  placed  on 
us  both  in  terms  of  money  and  positions  based  on  the  review  made  by 
the  Budget  Bureau.  WTe  were  able  to  agree  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  number  of  dollars  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  would  these  severe  restrictions  be  reflected  any 
way  other  than  money  figures  and  personnel  figures? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  First  of  all  we  tried  to  maintain  the  same 
number  of  new  research  projects  as  we  had  in  1964. 

The  budget  before  you  reflects  that  policy  and  also  reflects  the  need 
for  restraint  in  continuing  programs  because  of  the  additional  new 
programs,  resulting  from  these  eight  new  bills. 
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INCREASES  IN  1965  BUDGET 

Mr.  Michel.  In  other  words,  the  increases  that  we  see  in  1965 
cannot  be  charged  solely  to  enactments  of  the  Congress  for  additional 
authorizing  legislation,  can  it? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  not  entirely.  We  have  an  increase,  for 
example,  of  increments  to  meet  second-year  costs  of  legislation  which 
was  passed  in  1963  of  $450  million. 

Most  of  the  increases  were  either  for  the  extension  of  existing 
legislation,  the  second-year  costs  of  legislation  passed  in  1963  or  new 
legislation  which  we  are  recommending. 

As  you  recall,  in  my  opening  statement,  there  was  $885  million  for 
proposed  legislation  pending  before  the  Congress. 

In  addition  we  have  increases  for  support  of  medical  and  related 
research  of  $63  million. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  would  the  total  figure  of  increases  be  if  no 
money  would  be  required  to  implement  additional  legislative  acts  of 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  $300  million  is  included  in  the  budget  for  other 
than  proposed  legislation  and  second-year  costs  of  new  legislation 
enacted  in  1963. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  those  significant  areas  of  increase  would  be 
where? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  say  of  that  $300  million — I am  using  round 
figures — $130  million  of  that  relates  to  school  assistance  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  more  than  $150  million  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  there  is  a $98  million  increase  in  the  area  of  public 
assistance  over  1964,  including  the  proposed  supplemental. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  in  order  to  make  you  understand 
that  a little  more  clearly,  you  must  understand  that  the  Department 
has  no  control  over  these  expenditures.  Congress  has  directed  that 
we  must  match  the  State  expenditures,  so  as  the  State  funds  increase, 
the  Federal  share  automatically  increases. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  total  amount  has  to  be  supplemented  in  that 
area  over  which  you  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  you  have  taken  care  of  those  three  categories — 
second-year  costs  of  new  legislation,  proposed  legislation,  and  these 
two  programs  over  which  we  have  no  administrative  control — all 
of  the  other  increases  would  be  less  than  $100  million. 

Sixty-four  million  dollars  is  related  to  medical  and  related  research ; 
$13  million  related  to  training  in  health  programs;  $23  million  related 
to  consumer  protection  and  environmental  health;  $11  million  related 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  of  matching  grants  to  States  ; 
and  this  is  offset  by  decreases  which  amount  to  about  $32  or  $33 
million. 

Environmental  Health  Center 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  dwelled  at  length  on  the  proposed 
Environmental  Health  Center,  advancing  arguments  in  support  of 
a location  of  that  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
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EFFECT  ON  AREA  SCHOOLS 

Question  No.  1,  do  you  suppose  with  all  the  additional  Federal 
employees  involved,  that  Center  would  require  that  we  would  have  a 
proportionate  increase  in  requests  for  Federal  aid  to  impacted  school 
areas  because  of  the  families  of  those  people  moving  to  Maryland? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I would  doubt  it. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  total  project  to  be  in  Beltsville.  We  are 
asking  for  1,200  people  to  be  employed  there,  the  remaining  fourth  of 
those  will  be  located  outside  of  the  Beltsville  area.  That  is  a change 
from 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  would  those  other  people  be  located? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  As  I stated  in  my  opening  statement,  that 
feature  of  it  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I think  you  misspoke  a minute  ago, 
because  I do  not  think  you  have  any  agreement  with  this  county  that 
they  are  not  going  to  put  in  a request  for  impacted  aid. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Prince  Georges  County  is  an  eligible  county. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of  agreement. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I said  I would  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  would  have  that  any  place  you  put  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  I don't  think  you  can  base  that  doubt  on  any  fact. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  children  of  the  employees  who  work  on  the 
site  would  be  treated  as  eligible  children  in  Prince  Georges  County. 

Mr.  Laird.  Unless  the  county  had  made  some  sort  of  agreement 
and  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  kind  of  agreement. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  I did  not  mean  to  indicate 

Mr.  Kelly.  Most  any  place  we  would  locate  these  projects,  as 
Mr.  Denton  said,  these  would  be  eligible  children  under  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Provided  they  would  come  within  a certain 
percentage  of  increase.  I do  not  know  whether  they  would  come 
within  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Michel.  Many  of  us  have  been  opposed  to  the  kind  of  formula 
which  permits  these  areas,  in  the  Washington  area,  to  fatten  up 
to  the  extent  that  they  do  simply  because  these  people  are  characterized 
as  Federal  employees.  I just  cannot  see  the  good  sense  and  the  reason 
to  it. 

You  have,  undoubtedly,  some  very  high-caliber  people  who  ought 
not  to  be  considered  any  different  from  other  similar  citizens,  paying 
an  adequate  real  estate  tax  to  support  the  education  of  their  kids. 

If  that  establishment  were  back  in  the  Midwest,  I wonder  whether 
there  would  be  this  special  consideration. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  BELTSVILLE  LOCATION 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  In  my  opinion — this  is  purely  an  opinion — 
if  you  would  locate  that  portion  of  the  environmental  health  facilities 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  locate  in  the  Beltsville  area  in  another 
location  it  would  be  more  costly.  This  is  strictly  because  of  the 
proximity  to  other  scientific  research  that  is  being  done  by  the  other 
departments  with  which  we  need  to  coordinate  our  efforts.  That  is 
why  we  recommend  to  you  the  plan  for  putting  the  major  portion  of 
the  facilities  in  Beltsville  instead  of  locating  the  total  facilities  as  we 
have  recommended  in  the  past  3 years. 
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Mr.  Michel.  How  would  there  be  increased  costs,  by  telephone 
calls  back  and  forth? 

By  messengers? 

We  have  a vast  reservoir  of  scientific  talent  out  in  the  Midwest. 
As  a matter  of  fact  I think  we  could  show  specific  figures  that  we 
produce  more  students  who  obtain  doctor’s  degrees,  but  the  other 
areas  of  the  country  are  calling  those  students  away  from  the  Mid- 
west, where  they  have  received  their  education. 

How  do  you  answer  that  charge? 

COORDINATION  OF  EFFORTS  ON  RADIATION 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  In  my  presentation  to  you,  I pointed  out 
that  you  have  to  coordinate  all  of  our  efforts.  You  have  to  coordinate 
the  scientific  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  with 
those  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  this  area  of  radiation,  I see  your  point. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  May  I finish  my  answer  to  his  question 
so  that  I can  give  him  the  basic  reason  why  we  want  it  at  Beltsville? 

Mr.  Laird.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  just  using  radiation  as  an  example 
in  this  particular  case. 

In  the  radiation  area,  we  have  to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Defense  Department,  and  other 
agencies.  As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council.  We  have 
to  make  use  of  the  scientific  evaluation  which  results  from  all  of 
their  efforts.  To  do  it  these  people  have  to  be  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another  and  to  the  nerve  center.  All  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  nerve  center  of  our  scientific  research  in  the  environmental  health 
area,  the  direction  and  the  pulling  together  of  all  of  the  various  facets 
of  our  work  are  carried  out  in  our  field  offices. 

Another  important  area  is  the  area  of  pesticides  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  involved  in — • — 

Mr.  Laird.  Stay  on  radiation.  I would  like  to  hear  this  radiation 
explanation. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I just  explained  to  you  that  with  respect 
to  radiation,  we  have  to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  we  have  to  coordinate  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. We  plan  to  locate  the  central  nerve  centers  of  this  activity 
in  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  particular  point  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  is  not  the  case. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  central  nerve  center  for  radiation,  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  concerned,  is  not  in  the  Washington  area; 
and  so  far  as  AEC  is  concerned,  it  is  not  in  the  Washington  area. 

I happen  to  also  serve  on  the  subcommittee  that  handles  appropria- 
tions for  the  research  work  going  on  in  these  two  departments  and  I 
know  where  the  work  is  being  done. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  policy  decisions  are  made  in  the 
Washington  area. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Policy,  and  I would  suggest  policy  decisions  still  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  are  talking  about  research  here  in  a research  facility. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  policy  decision  on  scientific  matters 
have  to  be  made  by  scientists,  it  cannot  be  made  by  a layman. 

While  we  have  field  offices  throughout  the  country  there  is  a need 
for  central  direction,  coordination,  and  control  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Laird.  Let  us  take  Dr.  Brown  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
on  a radiation  decision;  if  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  in  charge  of  research 
work  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  a question  regarding  radia- 
tion, this  policy  decision  is  made  by  him.  But  he  does  not  have  his 
research  staff  in  this  area. 

I visited  these  radiation  laboratories;  I know  where  their  top  men 
are. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  and  I sit  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  where  all  of  these  departments  are  represented. 

Mr.  Laird.  Correct. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I sit  with  them.  Under  the  law,  I am  the 
Chairman.  I have  to  work  with  these  men. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  research  work  is  not  being  done  in  this  area. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  nerve  center  of  policy  decisions  must 
be  localized  in  this  area.  You  have  to  work  closely  with  these  other 
departments  concerned. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  that  line  of  logic,  the  city  of 
Washington  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  whole  United  States,  and 
conceivably,  then,  any  Federal  installation  would  have  to  be  concen- 
trated here  in  Washington. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Michel.  We  are  saying  policy  decisions  are  made  here. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  not  saying  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Michel.  Work  is  being  done  out  in  the  field. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  working  along  the  same  lines  in  the  same 
field,  for  example,  pesticides,  as  they  are,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  working  along  the  same  line  on  the  problem  of 
pesticides,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  is  working  along  the  same 
lines  on  pesticides;  it  is  better  to  have  them  perform  this  work  in  close 
proximity  so  that  they  can  work  together  effectively. 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  can  we  expect,  when  you  have  these  all  to- 
gether, that,  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  where  I will  go  for  inter- 
rogation when  I am  done  here,  will,  in  a couple  of  years,  knock  that  out 
of  their  budget?  Also,  Public  Health  will  knock  this  item  out  of  their 
budget,  and  we  will  have  it  all  concentrated  in  one  effort. 

But  chances  are  that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Michel.  We  will  be  appropriating  on  one  hand  in  another 
subcommittee  to  do  some  kinds  of  work  that  you  are  trying  to  promote 
here. 

Mr.  Laird.  Here  is  the  civil  defense  agency  that  says  we  have  to 
get  dispersal.  They  testified  just  last  week  on  the  importance  of 
dispersing  these  research  activities  and  other  activities.  They  want 
$3.5  million  to  start  this  dispersal  program. 

I say  all  our  research  activities  should  not  be  concentrated  in  our 
Nation’s  capital. 
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LOCATION  OF  HEW  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  A very  small  part  of  our  research  activity, 
as  far  as  HEW  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  at  Bethesda,  is  in  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  I say  keep  it  out. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Our  major  water  pollution  laboratory  is  in 
Cincinnati.  The  regional  water  laboratories  are  spread  throughout 
the  country.  We  have  five  of  them  in  various  stages  of  development. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  are  doing  pretty  well,  are  they  not? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  They  are  not  built  yet. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  idea  of  dispersing  has  worked  well  in  your  Depart- 
ment? The  communicable  disease  activities  are  centered  in  Atlanta. 
Do  you  have  any  objections?  Do  you  want  to  bring  that  into  Wash- 
ington, too? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  we  do  not,  and  again,  I think  we  ought 
to  give  the  Department  credit  for  following  a pattern  of  locating  these 
facilities  in  other  communities.  What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
here  is  coordination  with  the  other  departments  and  program  direc- 
tion. We  think  that  this  phase  of  our  research  and  training  activity 
must  be  in  the  Washington  area. 

Now  we  have  air  sampling  stations  throughout  the  country. 

We  want  to  channel  that  information  down  into  the  Washington 
area  where  our  scientific  environmental  research  directon  is.  I think 
it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Laird,  I think  this  really  calls  for  a dispersal 
program  in  environmental  health. 

We  have  over  1,200  people  in  the  Washington  area  now  in  the 
environmental  health  sciences.  They  are  not  adequately  housed  to 
bring  together  administrative,  training,  and  research  programs  in  a 
way  that  allows  an  appropriate  interrelationship  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  environmental  contaminants,  that  gives  leadership  and 
direction  to  the  dispersed  environmental  health  laboratories.  I think 
that  there  are  now  either  planned,  approved,  or  in  operation,  25  such 
dispersed  facilities  of  environmental  health. 

current  position  on  location  compared  to  year  ago 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course,  I have  argued  this  point  for  some  time. 
You  people  came  in  here  with  a request  last  year  which  was  much 
different  from  this  year,  and  you  have  adopted  part  of  the  very 
philosophy  that  I talked  to  the  Secretary  and  to  others  about.  If 
you  turn  to  page  4 of  your  statement,  it  is  a change  of  direction. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  it  is  not  a change  of  direction.  But 
we  were  realists. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  changed  directions. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  came  before  this  Congress  three  times 
on  a very  critical  situation  in  which  we  must  do  research  work  in 
these  environmental  health  fields  and  we  failed  three  times  because 
you  would  not  appropriate  the  money  for  this  particular  item. 

Now  we  are  realists  about  this.  So  we  have  come  back,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  no  sense  in  coming  back  with  the  same  thing  that 
they  have  turned  down  three  times. 
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Mr.  Laird.  That  is  because  the  President  could  not  make  up  his 
mind.  We  had  this  thing  being  located  in  three  or  four  different 
places. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  no;  President  Kennedy  had  it  in  his 
message  twice.  And  still  we  could  not  get  it  through. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  offered  in  conference  to  give  you  the  money  last 
year  if  the  question  of  the  site  was  left  open.  Do  you  feel  if  you 
don’t  have  Beltsville  you  do  not  want  the  money? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  If  we  cannot  get  planning  money,  under 
our  change  now,  if  we  cannot  get  this  in  the  Beltsville  area — this 
phase  of  it,  not  the  total  project — then  I do  not  see  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  We  are  not  going  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  offered  this 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  did  not  offer  the  money  for  the  con- 
struction at  Beltsville. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  just  wanted  to  leave  it  up  to  the  administration  as 
to  where  they  put  it.  It  was  refused. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  you  want  to  do  that,  Mr.  Laird,  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration.  The  administration  is  recommending 
that  the  site  for  the  1,200  people  be  in  the  Beltsville  area. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  sorry,  my  colleague  has  the  questioning,  but  I 
was  interested  in  the  change  set  forth  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all  right. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Is  that  the  supplemental  statement? 

Mr.  Laird.  The  supplemental  statement.  Compare  this  with  the 
testimony  that  was  given  before  this  committee  last  year.  I would 
say  you  made  a turn  of  about  100  degrees. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  I am  absolutely  in  disagreement  with 
you.  We  have  not  made  a complete  turnabout,  but  as  I said,  we  are 
modifying  our  plans  because  we  are  trying  to  be  realistic. 

SIZE  OF  WASHINGTON  FACILITY 

Mr.  Laird.  Last  year  you  were  talking  about  an  overall  project 
costing  $70  million. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  A total  project. 

Mr.  Laird.  I take  it  from  this  that  you  have  changed  that  con- 
ception of  a $70  million  project.  You  are  going  to  farm  it  out  now. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  are  trying  to  be  realists  on  it.  If  we 
cannot  get  it  through,  and  you  have  told  us  three  times  we  can’t, 
there  is  no  sense  in  coming  back  with  the  same  thing.  I was  going 
to  say — off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  seen  you  come  back  in  here  quite  a few  times 
for  the  same  thing. 

Air.  AIiles.  Air.  Laird,  I do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  last  year 
or  this  year  to  ask  the  Congress  to  commit  itself  to  more  than  the 
initial  project,  the  1,600-size  facility. 

There  was  more  talk  last  year  about  the  possibility  of  eventually 
getting  up  to  the  larger  size.  There  was  no  request  to  the  Congress 

Air.  Laird.  According  to  the  testimony  this  year,  you  have  1,200 
of  these  people  already  in  the  Washington  area.  This  would  then  be 
an  increase  in  employment  of  400  people. 
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Mr.  Miles.  The  1,600 — you  mean  in  total? 

Mr.  Laird.  Right. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  request  facilities  for  1,200  people  in  Beltsville. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  400  outside  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  have  1,200  already,  so  there  are  no  new  positions. 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  not  all  are  currently  working  on  the  kinds  of 
things  which  would  be  involved  in  the  environmental  health  center. 
That  is  to  say  we  have  1,200  people  including  the  people  in  the 
downtown  headquarters  activities  who  still  would  be  outside  of 

Mr.  Laird.  I cannot  figure  out  how  many  new  people  this  involves. 

Mr.  Miles.  Jim,  could  you  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  Laird.  Jim  said  1,200  a minute  ago;  I thought  he  was  referring 
to  people  doing  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  over  1,200  people  in  the  Washington  area 
now  in  environmental  health  work,  some  of  whom  we  would  continue 
to  house  in  the  downtown  area  of  Washington  if  these  facilities  were 
built.  In  all  probability — and  I would  have  to  get  you  precise 
figures — when  these  facilities  are  completed,  there  will  be  about  400 
more  people  located  in  Washington  for  this  purpose  than  are  now 
employed. 

Mr.  Laird.  400.  That  is  the  figure  we  started  with. 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  all  of  these  persons’  salaries  funded  in  HEW  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  I see  in  your  testimony  you  say  that  the  estimated 
cost  is  about  $34  million,  Mr.  Secretary.  I have  here  a newspaper 
article  where  the  Governor  of  Maryland  with  his  delegation  in  Congress 
is  seeking  President  Johnson’s  support  for  locating  the  “$78  million 
center  in  Beltsville.”  Which  one  of  these  figures  is  the  correct  figure? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  $34  million. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  would  they  be  talking  about  then  in  terms  of 
$78  million? 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  we  testified  last  year  and  the  year  before,  Mr. 
Michel,  we  indicated  what  we  wanted  was  funds  to  initiate  plans  for 
our  program,  about  $34  million  initially,  but  included  in  our  planning 
was  a concept  that  we  would  have  space  and  utility  arrangements  that 
would  permit,  if  appropriate,  at  a later  time  expansion  to  a possible 
plant  that  would  house  not  only  1,600  people  but  would  have  the 
capability  of  being  expanded  to  around  4,500  people  over  a period  of 
say  10  years,  and  that  it  could  ultimately  cost  as  much  as  $78  million. 
It  was  not  a plan  for  a $78  million  project  or  request  for  it  but  it  was 
an  identification  to  the  Congress  that  the  initial  planning  was  suscep- 
tible to  expansion  on  the  site. 

This  is  not  unlike  what  occurred  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  initial  plan  only  called  for  about  2,000  employees  on  that  site,  but 
it  has  expanded  on  the  reservation  to  about  8,000. 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  I wanted  to  get  into  the  record  what  you 
really  have  in  mind  over  the  long  haul  and  that  gives  me  some  kind  of 
an  idea  for  the  1 0-year  period.  Well,  obviously,  if  the  center  is 
established,  and  we  go  along  on  this  projected  program,  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  appropriate  increasing  amounts  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years  to  fund  additional  personnel  in  this  field. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  If  the  decision  is  made  by  a later  Congress 
tofexpand  the  facilities  at  Beltsville,  that  is  a decision  that  Congress 
will  have  to  make  at  that  particular  time.  I suppose  that  is  the  same 
decision  they  had  to  make  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Then  are  you  saying  that  10  years  from  now  the 
only  efficient  way  of  operating  this  center  would  be  in  the  Washington 
area,  close  to  all  the  centers  of  related  activities  that  might  be  generat- 
ed here  in  Washington? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  project,  or  anyone  to 
project,  what  the  Congress  will  do  at  that  particular  time.  Those 
facts  will  have  to  be  presented  to  Congress  and  Congress  will  have  to 
make  its  decision  based  on  those  facts. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY  ON  LOCATION  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I just  want  to  ask  another  question 
before  we  drop  this  discussion  concerning  the  environmental  health 
center  and  its  location  in  Beltsville.  You  are  familiar,  I am  sure, 
with  the  fact  that  the  western  Governors  and  congressional  delegations 
from  the  Midwest  have  gotten  together  because  of  the  major  facilities 
which  are  provided  in  this  budget,  84  percent  of  the  funds  are  going  to 
the  coastal  States. 

We  are  joining  together  in  opposing  the  location  of  any  more  centers 
in  the  coastal  States  until  some  reappraisal  has  been  made  by  the 
Johnson  administration  of  its  budget  request  for  facilities. 

This  is  a bipartisan  effort,  Democrats  and  Kepublicans  alike,  in 
the  Midwest. 

Secretary  Celebrezze,  I was  not  familiar  with  that.  When  did 
that  take  place? 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  this  is  quite  recent. 

The  president  of  Mr.  Denton’s  university  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders,  along  with  the  Governor  of  his  State ; the  Governor  of  my 
State;  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  so  happens 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  of  the  same  party  as  President  Johnson. 
In  looking  over  the  budget  and  seeing  where  all  these  new  facilities 
are  proposed  to  be  built,  they  have  felt  that  really  this  is  an  attempt 
to  make  an  economic  wasteland  out  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Laird.  I will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  I thought  this  was 
largely  connected  with  research  in  the  universities.  The  president  of 
Purdue  University  met  with  us  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  some 
of  the  research  projects  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Laird.  One  of  the  facilities  discussed  was  the  environmental 
health  center. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  know  this  was  mentioned,  but  earlier  this 
week  a group  came  in  from  Illinois  and  they  wanted  to  have  it  in 
Illinois.  Yesterday  I got  a request  from  Indiana — they  would  like 
to  have  this  Environmental  Health  Center  in  Indiana.  So  if  it  goes 
outside  of  the  Washington  area,  I hope  you  will  consider  the  Indiana 
request,  too. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I would  like  to  comment  on  that  if  I may 
for  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  not  requested  this  for  Wisconsin  but  I am 
cooperating  with  the  Midwest  group. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I know. 
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Mr.  Laird.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  a story  I was  interested 
in  having  this  located  in  Wisconsin.  I have  never  made  any  request 
for  Wisconsin  at  any  time,  as  far  as  the  environmental  health  center 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  there  are  some  requests  for  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  or  Marquette  University 
made  no  request. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  was  a request  from  somebody. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  may  be,  but  this  has  to  be  located  in  connection 
with  a university  facility  or  close  to  a university  facility  and  the 
universities  have  made  no  request  at  any  time  for  this  center. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  were  some  letters  last  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  Proxmire  wrote  a letter. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  others  did,  too. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  university 
or  Marquette.  They  would  be  the  people  who  should  make  such  a 
request. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I may  add,  we  do  use  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  our  research  work.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  doing 
some  work  for  us  now. 

I want  to  make  the  record  clear,  the  administration  is  perfectly 
aware  of  what  has  been  happening  to  scientific  environments  because 
of  the  type  of  institution  available.  That  is  why  MIT,  and  its  research 
center  in  Boston,  and  the  California 

Mr.  Laird.  I watched  MIT  go  from  $12  to  $80  million  a year  in 
the  defense  bill  alone. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes.  Let  me  just  finish  with  my  thought 
for  just  a moment.  The  administration  has  been  keenly  aware  of 
this  and  that  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  our  higher  education 
bill,  to  help  the  institutions  build  these  scientific  centers  so  that  they 
can  attract  scientific  talent  to  their  communities. 

FLOW  OF  PH.  D.'S  FROM  MIDWEST 

Mr.  Laird.  I hate  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  turns  out  now  more  Ph.  D.’s  than  any  other 
university  in  the  United  States.  If  you  look  at  the  record  of  the 
flow  of  those  Ph.  D.’s  you  will  see  where  they  are  going.  This  is  our 
problem:  They  are  being  attracted,  78  percent  of  them,  into  federally 
financed  research.  A very  thorough  study  has  been  made  of  this, 
and  that  research  work  is  in  the  coastal  States. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  In  that  you  are  following  along — — 

Mr.  Laird.  We  have  more  Ph.  D.  graduates  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  working  in  civil  service  here  than  from  any  other  uni- 
versity in  the  country. 

ATTRACTING  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  CENTERS  TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  not  only  talking  about  Ph.  D.’s. 
In  addition  to  turning  those  out,  you  have  to  do  what  we  started 
to  do  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  attract  scientific-type  industry. 

Mr.  Laird.  Ohio  does  not  have  a very  good  record,  by  the  way. 
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Secretary  Celebrezze.  No.  I have  had  enough  experience  in 
these  things  to  know  that  in  order  to  attract  these  scientific  research 
centers,  your  cities  and  your  States  must  take  the  initiative  and 
set  up  research  parks  and  research  centers. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  fine.  You  mean  to  compete  with  the  Federal 
Government? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  They  are  not  competing. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  you  can  do  it  partly  under  urban  renewal 
which  is  a partnership  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  we  will  give  you  the  land  and  build  you  the 
building  almost  any  place  you  want  to  come  in  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  merely 

Mr.  Laird.  But  I am  telling  you  that  78  percent  of  our  graduate 
students  receiving  Ph.  D.’s  at  the  present  time  are  going  into  federally 
financed  research.  That  is  just  the  opposite  of  Western  Germany, 
just  the  opposite— — 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  have  Mr.  Cohen,  who  finished  at 
Wisconsin. 

Air.  Laird.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Western  Germany,  it  is  the  opposite 
of  France,  it  is  the  opposite  of  Japan.  The  studies  that  have  been 
made  cause  real  concern  among  us  in  the  Midwest. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  are  not  trying  to  indicate  that  we 
said  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  does  not  turn  out  good  people; 
are  you? 

Air.  Laird.  No;  I made  no  such  accusation. 

We  do  not  need  more  encouragement,  we  are  turning  them  out  at  a 
rapid  rate,  so  much  so  that  we  need  places  in  the  Midwest  for  them  to 
be  attracted  to  continue  their  advanced  research  work.  That  is  the 
point  I am  trying  to  make.  I have  not  done  a very  good  job.  You  do 
not  understand  that  point. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I understand  perfectly  well. 

distribution  of  federal  research  facilities 

Air.  Laird.  The  research  area  financing  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  such  a large  percentage  of  the  total,  and  then  we  look  over  this 
budget  document,  and  we  see  the  great  emphasis  on  the  construction 
of  new  research  facilities  in  the  coastal  States,  it  makes  us  in  the 
Alidwest  apprehensive  about  our  future  and  that  is  the  point  I was 
trying  to  make  in  connection  with  this  environmental  health  center. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  many  examples  of  centering  these  activities  in  the 
coastal  areas. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think,  Air.  Laird,  that  in  my  supplemen- 
tary statement,  I tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  going  to  do  all  of  the  environmental  health  research.  Much 
of  this  would  be  through  contracts  with  universities  and  private 
concerns. 

A great  deal  of  our  research  work  now  is  work  through  either  grants 
to  universities  or  through  contracts  with  profitmaking  organizations. 

In  this  area  of  environmental  health,  too,  either  through  the  grant 
program  or  through  contracts,  we  will  be  doing  substantial  research 
with  universities  and  with  private  industry.  It  is  all  in  the  statement 
that  I presented  to  you,  in  my  written  statement. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  research  conducted 
directly  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
90  percent,  as  you  know,  is  extramural. 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  giving  an  overall  budget  figure,  I was  not  referring 
to  HEW.  I was  trying  to  make  it  clear  I was  talking  to  the  budget. 
That  is  the  position  the  midwestern  Governors  have  taken,  they  are 
talking  to  the  budget  document. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  analyze  also  how  the 
$50  million  of  grants  for  the  construction  of  research  facilities  is  dis- 
tributed, because  here  it  is  distributed  in  fact  by  the  peers  of  the  col- 
leges and  university  people  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  program  and 
their  need. 

I think  also  included  in  our  direct  facilities  you  have  the  water 
pollution  lab  and  the  water  quality  lab  of  the  Midwest  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  not  have  that  in  this  budget,  though. 

You  cannot  leave  the  impression  that  is  in  this  budget  document.  It 
is  not. 

I have  to  go  and  answer  this  quorum  call. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  Mr.  Laird  is  answering  to  his 
name  for  the  quorum  call,  might  I direct  a few  questions  to  you  in 
the  interim? 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  INCREASING  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

In  your  testimony,  you  speak  of  proposed  legislation  in  the  area  of 
education,  particularly  with  respect  to  grants  to  States  for  increasing 
teachers’  salaries,  constructing  needed  classrooms,  et  cetera. 

What  are  the  States,  that,  in  your  opinion,  need  grants  to  supple- 
ment teachers’  salaries,  and  why? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Education  Act  that  was  introduced  last  year  but  not  en- 
acted. The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  We  have  al- 
most 10  or  11  parts  of  it — Mr.  Cohen,  was  it  11  parts  of  it? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Twelve. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Twelve  parts  of  it  passed.  This  refers  to 
the  balance  of  it 

Mr.  Michel.  Which  was  not  enacted,  and  which  you  propose  to  be? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  are  still  pushing,  lending  our  efforts  to 
getting  it  through.  In  the  area  of  teachers’  salaries,  we  will  allocate 
funds  to  the  States,  and  the  States  then  have  the  election  of  either 
using  this  money  for  teachers’  salaries  or  using  it  for  construction 
purposes.  And  we  phase  out  of  it,  I think,  at  the  end  of  what  is  it, 
4 years? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Four  years. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  We  phase  out  of  it  then  at  the  end  of  4 
years.  Every  State  can  elect  to  use  the  money  for  construction  or 
for  teachers’  salaries.  However,  we  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  that 
particular  State  as  to  how  they  want  to  use  it. 

For  your  State  of  Illinois,  you  might  want  to  use  it  for  teachers’ 
salaries  or  use  it  for  construction.  That  is  entirely  up  to  them, 
depending  on  their  particular  conditions. 
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Now,  we  have  not  conducted  a survey  to  show  which  States  will  use 
funds  for  teachers’  salaries  and  which  will  use  funds  for  construction. 

Mr.  Michel.  I can  see  where  in  the  area  of  construction  there  can 
be  a phasing  out,  because  you  can  only  have  so  many  buildings  in 
a given  time  to  meet  a given  need. 

How  do  you  propose,  once  having  euchered  these  people  into 
accepting  funds  for  teachers’  salaries  they  will  be  willing  to  phase 
out  within  4 years? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Of  course,  none  of  the  States  are  euchered; 
it  is  entirely  voluntary.  Again,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  draw  upon 
my  own  personal  experience  as  a mayor  of  a large  city,  many  times  a 
program  which  is  essential  to  a particular  community  cannot  get 
underway  immediately  because  of  lack  of  resources.  If  the  Federal 
Government  can  say  to  you;  all  right,  in  this  area  we  are  going  to 
start  by  taking  100  percent  of  the  load  the  first  year,  reducing  it  to 
75  percent — I am  using  this  as  an  example — reducing  it  to  50  percent, 
and  reducing  it  to  25  percent  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that  gives 
the  local  community — in  this  case  it  would  be  the  board  of  education, 
of  the  local  community — an  opportunity  to  set  up  its  programing 
in  such  a way  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  its  finances  would  be 
in  such  condition  as  to  absorb  the  total  cost  of  the  program  whether 
it’s  the  administration  of  new  facilities,  or,  in  this  case,  of  increased 
teachers’  salaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  Government  proposes  to  pay 
part  of  teachers’  salaries  indefinitely,  then  I think  we  get  pretty  close 
to  the  question  of  Federal  interference  with  local  education.  That  is 
something  we  do  not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Michel.  This  is,  of  course,  my  concern.  I cannot  conceive 
how  you  can  get  started  in  even  a small  way  without  it  becoming  a 
permanent  proposition.  You  dangle  a carrot  here  more  or  less. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Well,  there  are  many  areas,  in  many  of  the 
Federal  programs  where  the  Federal  Government  has  a diminishing 
contribution.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  give  the  local  community  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  readjust  their  finances. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  RAISING  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

Mr.  Michel.  Was  this  proposition  conceived  because  the  teachers’ 
salaries  are  too  low  or  there  should  be  more  teachers  in  the  field? 
What  was  the  real  underlying  purpose  for  conceiving  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Cohen.  This  proposal  in  the  administration  bill  is  quite  a 
different  type  of  teachers’  salary  aid  proposal  than  has  ever  befoie  been 
proposed.  Not  only  does  it  have  the  feature  the  Secretary  said  where 
the  matching  in  the  first  year  is  75  percent,  second  year  50  percent, 
25  percent  in  the  third  year  and  phases  out,  but  the  money  in  teachers’ 
salaries  can  only  be  used  in  an  increase  in  teachers’  salaries  as  against 
other  proposals  where  the  Federal  aid  could  go  for  paying  teachers 
whether  it  was  an  increase  or  an  existing  salary  level. 

The  idea  behind  the  bill  that  was  introduced  last  year  was  that  the 
quality  of  education  could  be  improved  if  people  could  be  attracted — 
and  retained — in  the  educational  system  who  are  good  teachers,  and 
that  the  tremendous  turnover  which  takes  place  could  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Michel.  Was  there  any  study  made  to  show  where  this  was 
most  needed?  Are  the  States  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  proposition? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Let  me  say  this:  I think  from  the  analyses  that  were 
made,  we  looked  upon  this  as  being  possible  in  every  State.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  things  that  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  went  into  was  the  whole  question  of  trying  to  get  people 
to  stay  in  education  a longer  period  of  time.  There  is  a tremendous 
turnover  in  every  State.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  there  is  a tre- 
mendous turnover,  particularly  women  who  come  in  and  teach  5 or 
6 years  and  then  get  married,  some  of  them  stay,  some  of  them  come 
back. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  propose  to  buy  people  out  of  getting  married? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  but  one  of  the  things  we  can  do  is  to  make  it 
attractive  for  those  teachers  to  stay,  whether  men  or  women,  and  not 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a way  to  earn  money  until  they  get  married. 

To  prepare  a good  teacher  takes  3 or  4 years.  During  the  first  few 
years  a teacher  learns  the  things  that  are  necessary  and  very  impor- 
tant to  success  as  a teacher.  A large  percent  of  the  teachers  are  un- 
certificated. I do  not  mean  this  is  bad  per  se;  there  is  such  a demand 
for  teachers  in  many  places  that  they  are  taking  them  right  out  of  col- 
lege. Many  of  them,  for  instance,  have  never  even  taken  an  English 
course  when  they  were  in  college  because  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
teachers.  They  decided  to  become  teachers  when  they  graduated. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  not  attacking  the  problem  from  the  wrong  angle? 
How  is  an  increase  in  a Federal  grant  to  a State  for  teachers’  salaries 
going  to  encourage  or  bring  about  a situation  where  the  teacher  gets 
more  English  if  she  doesn’t  have  it  now? 

more  institutes  to  upgrade  teacher  training 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  in  a number  of  different  ways. 
In  our  national  education  act  amendments  we  are  trying  to  provide 
for  more  institutes. 

We  have  to  keep  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  provide  more 
institutes  to  in  effect  upgrade  them  so  we  can  give  them  larger  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Michel.  I can  see  the  logic  and  good  sense  of  working  through 
that  mechanism.  It  provides  the  incentive  to  go  into  the  teaching 
field  and  that  is  where  we  are  deficient.  I cannot  yet  understand  the 
justification  for  Federal  grants  outright  to  the  States  to  increase 
teachers’  salaries. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  us  make  a generalization — in  both 
industry  and  in  public  service,  a very  great  economic  cost  is  involved 
in  turnover.  If  you  can  keep  some  of  the  good  teachers  in  teaching, 
for  a longer  period  of  time  you  can  increase  the  quality  of  teaching 
.and  thus  you  will  have  a better  educational  system. 
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PROJECT  GRANTS 

Mr.  Michel.  Then  those  funds  cannot  be  used  to  hire  additional 
teachers  where  the  desire  might  be  to  have  20  pupils  per  classroom, 
and  funds  are  unavailable  locally  to  provide  for  20  pupils  per  teacher 
as  against  the  average. 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  Not  these  funds,  but  we  had  a special  supple- 
ment in  our  proposal  for  project  grants  in  communities  for  reduction 
in  the  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

For  example,  if  you  were  doing  something  with  remedial  reading, 
where  there  was  some  special  retardation  involved,  special  project 
grants  might  be  used.  What  the  President’s  proposal  attempted  to 
do  was  to  meet  the  problem  of  construction;  the  problem  of  teachers’ 
salaries  in  relation  to  quality  of  education;  and  then  special  project 
grants,  which  are  directed  at  special  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

DEMAND  FOR  NEW  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Michel.  What  do  the  statisticians  say  we  need  each  year  in 
new  teachers  to  keep  up  with  the  demand? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I can  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  you  supply  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  also  a projection  of  those  requirements  for  the 
next  5 or  8 years. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  did  we  meet  the  demands  in  this  past  year  as 
against  meeting  that  demand  in  the  last  5 years? 

Just  supply  it. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


Table  1. — Classroom  teachers  in  public  schools,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  new  certificated  teachers  needed — 50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  2. — Classroom  teachers  in  public  schools,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  new  certificated  teachers  needed:  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia, 
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Mr.  Cohen.  I would  say  the  problem  probably  continues  to  be 
very  severe  with  our  increased  population,  and  especially  with  in- 
dustries, and  we  are  doing  more  dealing  with  these  special  problems 
where  you  have  to  lower  the  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes,  but  in  view  of  the  big  war  crop  of  babies,  have 
we  not,  as  a general  rule,  throughout  the  country,  humped  over  the 
grade-school  period  and  now  moved  into  the  high-school  period? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  we  are  over  the  big  hump,  but  probably  we  will 
get  another  big  hump  again  when  the  wartime  babies  become  parents, 
and  they  will  have  children  during  the  next  10  years.  So  you  are 
going  to  get  three  humps  probably  in  the  future  as  an  outgrowth  of 
those  wartime  babies,  as  their  successive  generations  have  children. 

I should  not  stop  at  three;  I do  not  know  why  I said  three.  That 
was  looking  far  enough  ahead  I thought. 

MEDICAL  CARE  UNDER  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  another  couple  of  questions  or 
so  in  the  area  of  health  insurance. 

You  say  that  for  those  aged  who  are  not  insured  under  social  in- 
surance programs,  benefits  would  be  paid  from  regular  appropriations. 

What  would  you  say  the  Federal  contribution  in  money  is  currently 
to  that  area? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Those  areas  not  covered  by  social  security? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  mean  for  health  funds? 

Mr.  Michel.  Health  funds. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Everything  for  people  over  65? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  people  not  covered. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  would  include  the  health  expenditures  under 
“Public  assistance”? 

Mr.  Michel.  Right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  the  expenditures  under  the  Kerr-Mills. 

Mr.  Michel.  Right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  have  to  supply  it.  I would  not  guess  at  it, 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  total  payments  for  medical  care  for  the  aged  through 
vendor  payment  programs  was  $698  million  (Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
combined) . 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  total  payments  were  about 
$568  million  in  terms  of  medical  care  costs  for  all  the  aged,  65  and 
over.  Of  course  that  medical  care  coverage  is  broader  than  the 
hospital  insurance  that  the  Secretary  was  talking  about,  because 
public  assistance  includes  all  types  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  65  and  over  would  be  considerably  larger  because 
of  the  expansion. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Than  what  it  costs  under  social  security. 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  the  medical  care  payments 
under  all  public  assistance  programs  is  $698  million;  Federal-State 
and  local;  for  old-age  assistance,  they  were  $411  million;  and  for 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  they  were  $287  million.  So  for 
those  two  groups,  aged  65  and  over,  it  was  $698  million,  so  that 
means  $698  million  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  money  was  being 
spent  for  medical  care  and  needs  of  people  65  and  over. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  and  it  is  up,  obviously,  even  still  more  under  65 
now. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  projection,  to  carry  this  out,  Mr.  Michel, - 
assumes — I do  not  have  the  definite  figures  here,  but  they  assume 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  cost  for  these  people  not  covered  by  social 
security  offset  by  some  decrease  in  cost  in  these  areas  of  public 
assistance  and  Kerr-Mills  by  reason  of  the  utilization  of  the  social 
security  health  insurance  program. 

The  net  cost  from  the  general  revenues  is  only  estimated  to  reach 
about  $80  million  and  level  out  at  that  point. 

PEOPLE  OVER  65  NOT  COVERED  BY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  number  of  people  as  of  the  last  count 
who  were  over  the  age  of  65  but  not  covered  under  social  security? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  About  2}{  million. 

Mr.  Cohen.  As  of  January  1,  1965,  that  estimate  is. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  remember  when  Mr.  Ball  was  here,  85  percent — - 
over  65 — are  eligible  for  benefits  if  they  wish  to  apply.  For  those 
reaching  the  age  of  65,  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  93 
percent  that  are  eligible  under  social  security. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  was  a large  group,  about  800,000  I believe, 
who  are  getting  social  security  but  it  is  inadequate  and  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  Cohen  But  the  figure,  the  Secretary  gave  at  the  present  time 
of  about  2 y4  million,  on  January  1,  1965,  age  65  or  over  are  persons 
who  could  not  draw  anything  under  social  security,  who,  under  this 
proposal,  would  be  provided  hospital  benefits  out  of  general  revenue 
financing. 

CARE  INCLUDED  IN  ADMINISTRATION’S  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Michel.  Under  the  administration’s  proposal  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, it  does  cover  only  a period  of  hospitalization,  nursing  home 
care,  and  services  performed  in  a hospital  or  nursing  home.  Right? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Outpatient  care. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Outpatient  care,  home  nursing. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  does  not  cover  any  kind  of  surgical  fees? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  it  does  not  include  surgical  fees  or 
doctors’  fees. 

Mr.  Michel.  Doctors’  fees? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Except  those  that  are  normally  given  to 
you  in  the  hospital  by  the  intern  or  the  resident  physician.  It 
doesn’t  cover  doctors’  fees  at  all. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  there  any  talk  in  the  Department  about  including 
those  others,  those  surgical  benefits  and  direct  doctors’  fees  in  a pro- 
gram in  the  future  if  it  were  to  be  enacted? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Michel.  Do  you  not  suspect  that  would  be  one  of  the  next 
moves  then,  after  once  providing  hospitalization? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  There  again  I was  asked  the  same  question 
in  testifying  before  the  Mills  committee.  I cannot  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness  say  what  Congress  is  going  to  do.  It  is  Congress, 
through  the  years  that  has  amended  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
more  benefits. 

I would  advise  against  it.  I said  that  to  the  committee.  But 
there  again  it  is  a question  of  what  a future  Congress  wants  to  do. 
I do  not  know. 
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WAGE  DEDUCTION  NECESSARY  TO  COVER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  Michel.  I noticed  when  the  President  delivered  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  he  touched  on  this  subject  and  used  a figure  of 
an  increase  of  only  $1  a month  per  worker. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Michel.  Why  does  this  figure  continue  to  be  used?  When 
we  know  that  $1  per  month  is  calculated  on  an  increase  of  a quarter 
of  1 percent  in  the  social  security  tax  on  the  old  base  of  $4,800  of 
income?  And  what  is  never  said  is  that  you  also  propose  to  raise  the 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  and  that  the  tax  take  from  that  increment 
is  at  the  rate  of  3 % percent  which  more  than  doubles  the  cost.  Even 
the  President  used,  in  my  opinion,  a very  deceitful,  phony  term  when 
he  presented  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  that  is  inaccurate.  If  you  read  the 
testimony,  I said  quarter  of  1 percent  against  the  employee  and 
quarter  of  1 percent  against  the  employer. 

Mr.  Michel.  Granted. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  And  that  the  ceiling  would  go  to  $5,200. 
That  has  been  our  testimony  and  it  is  a matter  of  record.  So  I do 
not  know  how  you  can  say  that  we  are  trying  to  fool  anybody  about  it. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  the  point  is,  you  are  not  being  perfectly  honest 
when  you  say  a quarter  of  1 percent  from  $1  to  $5,200  of  income, 
because  there  is  that  increment  of  $400  that  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
3%  percent. 

Mr.  Cohen.  You  are  right,  but 

Mr.  Michel.  When  you  calculate  that  it  does  not  come  to  $12  a 
year. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  for  hospital  insurance  entirely.  If  you  read  the 
health  message 

Mr.  Michel.  We  cannot  call  them  anything  else.  Without  this 
program  we  would  not  have  this  increase  in  base. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  the  point  about  the  increase  in  base  though,  you 
have  got  to  remember,  also  increases  the  cash  benefit,  the  actual 
social  security  benefit. 

When  you  increase  from  $4,800  to  $5,200,  the  first  thing  you  do  is 
Increase  the  amount  the  individual  gets  from  his  cash  benefit. 

So  first,  you  would  have  to  subtract  roughly  what  amounts  to  one- 
eight-hundredth  of  1 percent  of  payroll  from  that — I cannot  calculate 
it  right  off  the  bat,  but  you  have  to  subtract  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
amount  that  goes  for  the  hospital  benefits. 

What  the  President  said  in  the  health  message,  which  is  more  tech- 
nically accurate,  is  this:  That  for  hospital  benefits,  the  cost  for  the 
average  person  would  be  $1  a month  more 

Mr.  Laird.  That  was  correct  in  his  health  message,  but  not  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  correct  in  the  health  message. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  was  a typographical  error.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Michel.  Well,  it  distressed  me  no  end  to  have  that  figure  used 
as  it  was. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Michel,  there  is  an  automatic  increase 
in  benefits  because  when  you  go  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  the  benefit 
rate  will  also  be  increased.  Part  of  that  money  goes  for  that  purpose. 
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SOLVENCY  OF  FUND 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  ask  you  what  I asked  your 
predecessor  concerning  this  whole  area  of  deductions  from  social 
security,  that  will  reach  a total,  combined  between  employee  and 
employer,  of  9%  percent  by  the  year  1968  without  enactment  of  a 
medicare  proposition. 

The  question  is,  How  far  do  you  think  we  can  go  in  social  security 
and  still  keep  the  fund  solvent,  or  the  integrity  of  the  whole  system 
intact? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  Mr.  Ribicoff  testified  that  he  could 
see  10  percent.  He  said  something  about  it  in  1962.  The  same 
question  was  addressed  to  me  before  the  hearings  at  the  Mills  com- 
mittee on  the  10  percent.  Again  I had  to  give  them  the  same  answer 
that  I gave  you  a minute  ago  on  the  increase  in  benefits. 

I personally  think  you  should  stay  within  10  percent  or  less.  After 
all  the  administration  does  not 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  true,  but  you  come  up  here  petitioning  us 
with  your  programs  and  I would  like  to  get  an  idea  for  the  future. 
You  certainly  have  given  some  thought  to  it,  I am  sure. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michel.  And  you  would  make  a recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress one  way  or  the  other,  if  ever  we  asked  you,  I am  sure. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  sure  you  will  not  change  your  position  as  soon  as 
you  get  out  of  the  job,  as  Mr.  Ribicoff  did. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I will  have  to  give  you  the  same  testi- 
mony I did  to  the  Mills  committee. 

It  is  my  belief,  my  hope,  that  we  stop  at  10  percent  and  not  go  over 
or  above  it,  but  I cannot  assure  you  as  to  what  some  other  Secretary 
will  advise  or  what  some  other  Congress  will  do. 

I think  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  to  take  full  cognizance  of  the 
fact  as  to  who  is  paying  the  bill  for  these  benefits. 

COVERAGE  INTENDED  BY  MEDICARE 

Mr.  Cohen.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  Mr.  Michel — you  asked  the  question  about  surgical  benefits 
or  physicians'  benefits — I think  that  if  you  read  all  of  the  reports  that 
the  administration  sent,  the  philosophy  has  been  not  to  cover  all  of  the 
medical  care  costs  of  people  of  65  or  over,  but  to  cover  what  is  basically 
a catastrophic  wide-scale  cost,  and  I would  suspect 

Mr.  Michel.  That  would  not  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  those 
people  65  or  over,  would  it? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No;  but  the  point  is  people  under  65  have  the  largest 
extent  of  insurance  coverage,  more  than  the  persons  65  or  over.  They 
have  higher  income,  and  they  have  less  medical  care  needs  and  more 
voluntary  insurance  as  compared  with  the  aged. 

But  the  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  this:  If  the  hospital  insurance 
coverage  of  people  were  relatively  low,  with  three  times  as  much 
utilization  of  hospital  beds  and  less  voluntary  insurance,  and  these 
benefits  were  covered  by  social  security  then  the  people  would  have 
more  money  left  to  buy  the  private  voluntary  physician  services 
coverage,  which  I think  would  be  a very  consequential  point.  That 
is  made  in  both  the  recent  report  of  the  Flemming  Commission,. 
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and  it  has  been  made  by  the  administration  as  well,  that  once  you 
would  take  off  this  very  heavy  drain,  there  would  probably  be  a very 
substantial  increase  in  voluntary  coverage  for  physician  services. 

PLAN  UTILIZING  BLUE  CROSS  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Denton.  Don’t  some  Senators  have  a plan  for  adding  Blue 
Cross  insurance? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  the  so-called  Javits  plan  that  has  been 
introduced. 

The  element  behind  that  is  simply  this,  Mr.  Denton,  it  is  really  not 
very  novel.  They  accepted  this  philosophy  I talk  about  of  kind  of  a 
two-layer  cake;  that  there  be  social  security  coverage  for  this  hospital 
insurance  catastrophic  high  cost.  Then  they  said,  let  there  be  private 
insurance  for  the  physician  services,  and  they  ask  for  a law  which 
would  enable  them  to  get  a kind  of  exemption  for  it  from  the  antitrust 
tax  laws. 

And  I think  that  is  going  to  involve  a lot  of  other  considerations 
beyond  what  we  are  talking  about.  I mean  that  goes  quite  a step 
further  than  anything  that  has  been  done  so  far. 

WORKER  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  final  question,  in  your  con- 
clusion, you  make  a point  of  the  decreasing  amount  of  administrative 
costs  basing  it  on  the  strength  of  the  increased  dollar  volume  that  you 
administer. 

In  these  automatic  increases,  does  the  increased  amount  of  dollar 
volume  decline  as  compared  to  the  administrative  people.  You  do  not 
necessarily  need  any  additional  people  to  administer  a program  that  is 
already  in  being  which  simply  calls  for  an  increased  amount  of  money 
because  of  the  difference  in  formula,  would  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  you  have  to  take  this  program  by  program,  but 
I think  that  over  the  years  the  cost  of  the  Federal  man-year  has  gone 
up  greater  than  the  benefits  have  gone  up  in  social  security,  and  I 
think  this  would  be  similarly  true  in  the  public  assistance  area. 

In  other  words,  I think  that  as  you  have  improved  benefits  and 
costs,  you  have  done  it  very  largely  because  there  has  been  a change 
in  economy,  and  the  cost  of  administration  has  undergone  similar 
change. 

If  you  make  the  same  study  in  terms  of  people,  how  many  people 
did  it  take  to  administer  this,  how  many  people  would  it  take  if  you 
continued  at  the  same  productivity  level  that  prevailed  at  that  time, 
you  would  find  there  is  a significant  decrease.  I think  the  Secretary’s 
testimony  points  out  that  we  would  have  5,000  more  employees  in 
social  security  today  if  we  were  operating  at  the  same  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity that  prevailed  in  1961.  So  this  takes  it  out  of  the  money 
range  entirely. 

It  just  puts  it  in  terms  of  man-years. 

PAY-RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  Michel.  In  view  of  the  pending  pay-raise  legislation  to  come 
before  the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow,  calling  for  increases  all  up 
and  down  the  line,  do  you  suspect  that  if  it  were  enacted,  that  the 
productivity  of  the  rank  and  file  employees  in  the  Department  of 
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HEW  would  increase  to  the  point  where  we  would  not  have  to  ask 
dor  increased  employees  in  the  next  couple  of  years  to  do  a greater 
volume  of  work? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say, 
that  they  are  laying  back,  not  performing  their  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be — — 

Mr.  Michel.  I did  not  mean  to  imply  that.  Would  it  prove  to  be 
a stimulant  to  do  more? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  to  this  extent,  you  would  perhaps 
have  less  of  a turnover  of  personnel,  therefore  not  lose  the  basic 
experience  you  have  built  over  the  years,  because  you  would  be  in 
closer  competition  with  the  salary  structure  with  the  outside  industry. 
From  that  point  of  view,  you  would  probably  have  more  efficiency; 
because  if  they  leave  after  you  have  trained  them  and  you  have  to 
take  a new  man  in  and  train  him,  you  are  losing  something  during  that 
period. 

Also  I think  it  would  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  in  most  of 
the  areas  of  the  Department  with  the  exception  of  hospital  operations, 
we  have  attempted  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  through  greater 
efficiency. 

AUTOMATION 

Now,  more  and  more,  as  in  MEDLARS,  as  I mentioned,  and  in 
social  security  we  are  increasingly  using  automation  in  our  operations, 
to  do  things  which  formerly  required  clerks,  we  are  constantly  studying 
this.  Our  Social  Security  Administration  in  Baltimore  is  visited  quite 
frequently  by  large  industries  to  see  how  we  are  going. 

Sometimes  we  feel  we  are  working  backward.  Because  of  automa- 
tion we  say  there  is  unemployment  in  industry;  now  here  is  Govern- 
ment going  into  automation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  our  costs  down  as  low  as  we  possibly  can. 

TURNOVER 

I think  that  most  of  the  people  in  private  industry  are  surprised  at 
our  1.8  percent  administrative  cost.  That  is  a low  administrative 
cost.  As  I say,  we  have  kept  that  low  because  almost  half  of  the 
employees  are  in  social  security  and  there  we  have  automation.  We 
have  gone  to  copying  machines  to  reduce  hand  typing,  and  similar 
improvements.  In  specific  answer  to  your  question,  by  being  placed 
on  an  almost  equal  footing,  you  can  retain  your  personnel  and  therefore 
decrease  turnover — and  I am  not  indicating  we  have  a tremendous 
turnover  but  we  do  have  a turnover — together  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  constantly  looking  for  better  ways  of  production  we  will  minimize 
our  need  for  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  Michel.  Since  you  mentioned  turnover,  are  there  any  studies 
made  in  the  Department  of  HEW  to  show  where  most  of  that  turnover 
would  come? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  produce  periodically  an  analysis  of  what  our  quit 
rate  is.  We  recently  changed  our  statistics  from  total  turnover  to  a 
quit  rate. 

We  have  interviewed  these  people  and  have  done  it  by  occupational 
groups  and  have  done  it  by  grades.  It  is  not  a regular  analysis,  but 
when  we  finish  installing  the  centralized  payroll  system  it  will  be  a 
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regular  study.  Up  to  now  we  have  done  it  periodically  and  have 
identified  the  areas  that  are  most  difficult.  In  the  lower  paid  jobsr 
you  have  the  greatest  problem. 

I think  that  since  the  Congress  has  adopted  the  comparability  pay 
system,  that  the  turnover  rate  in  Federal  Government  generally  has 
gone  down.  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  I do  not. 

Mr.  Michel.  Could  you  supply  some  comparative  figures  for  the* 
record  so  we  would  have  some  idea. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

(The  document  follows:) 


Comparison  of  monthly  separations  and  accession  rates  ( per  100  employees) 


Department 
of  Health, 
Education, 
and  Welfare 

Federal 
Government 1 

Manufac- 
turing 
industries 2 

SEPARATIONS  RATES 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

1962— July 

3.3 

1.9 

3.8 

August  . 

2.2 

1.8 

4.9 

September 

4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

October . 

2.0 

1.8 

4.2 

November 

1.3 

1.4 

3. 9 

December 

1.2 

1.6 

3.8 

1963 — January 

1.5 

1.7 

3.8 

February  

1.3 

1.3 

3.2 

March 

1.4 

1.3 

3.4 

April 

1.5 

1.3 

3.4 

May 

1.4 

1.5 

3.6 

June 

1.8 

1.9 

3.4 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

1963— July 

2.7 

1.7 

4.1 

August.  . 

2.1 

1.8 

4.7 

September 

4.1 

2.8 

4.8 

October 

1.9 

1.8 

4.1 

November 

1.4 

1.4 

3.8 

December.  

1.4 

1.3 

3.5 

ACCESSION  RATES 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

1962— July 

4.2 

2.4 

4.8 

August.  

2.4 

1.8 

4.7 

September 

2.8 

1.8 

4.7 

October 

2.2 

1.8 

3.0 

November ...  

1.5 

1.5 

2.9 

December  

1.0 

1.4 

2.3 

1963 — January  _ _ 

1.6 

1.3 

3.5 

February 

1.4 

1.3 

3.3 

March 

2.0 

1.3 

3.4 

April 

1.9 

1.7 

3.7 

May 

1.7 

1.5 

3.9 

June.  

4.8 

3.1 

4.8 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

1963 — July  

4.1 

2.2 

4.3 

August.  _ 

2.7 

1.5 

4.8 

September  

2.5 

1.7 

4.5 

October  

2.2 

1.7 

3.9 

November 

1.6 

1.4 

2.9 

December 

1.5 

1.3 

2.4 

1 Civil  Service  Commission. 

2 Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TURNOVER  OF  SCIENTISTS 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Actually  we  are  having  a difficult  time  keep- 
ing our  top  scientific  people.  Through  our  research  grant  program 
to  the  various  institutions  and  universities  we  make  grants  direct  to 
the  universities  and  they  can  pay  their  staff  much  higher  salaries  than 
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we  can  pay  to  retain  our  staff.  As  a result,  these  people  are  leaving 
the  Federal  Government.  I am  sure  that  Dr.  Shannon  made  the 
point  clear  to  you,  that  one  of  the  basic  problems  we  are  having  now 
in  retaining  our  top  scientific  personnel  is  the  pay  structure. 

This  is  one  area  where  we,  the  Federal  Government,  through  our 
grant  program  to  the  universities  and  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, have  put  ourselves  at  a disadvantage  in  keeping  top  personnel 
because  they  can  pay  more  than  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Here  is  the  place  where  statistics  are  highly  misleading 
in  terms  of  turnover.  One  good  scientist,  one  outstanding  scientist, 
attracts  quality  people  to  him  and  gives  you  a really  high-class 
research  program. 

The  loss  of  one  person  may  look  like  a limited  statistic,  but  it  really 
is  the  difference  between  high  quality  research,  and  the  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  talent.  If  that  person  leaves  it  may  be  that  you 
cannot  fruitfully  conduct  research  in  a given  area  because  you  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  staff  that  is  required  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  me  give  you  a concrete  example — 
this  was  not  the  sole  consideration  but  it  was  an  important  considera- 
tion. 

It  took  the  Department  of  HEW  a year  and  a half  to  find  a man  to 
be  Director  of  Medicine  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Our 
top  salary  was  $20,000.  The  only  way  we  could  get  a top  quality 
man  was  by  permitting  him  to  go  out  and  teach  after  hours  each 
week  so  that  he  could  supplement  his  $20,000.  That  is  the  sort  of 
competition  we  face.  It  took  us  a year  and  a half.  Within  that  year 
and  a half,  we  could  have  hired  other  people,  but  they  would  not  have 
been  of  the  top  quality  that  we  were  looking  for  in  this  very  important 
position. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  is  all  I have. 

REPROGRAMING 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I have  before  me  a list  of  various 
reprogramings  of  1964  appropriations  for  NIH,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  activities, 
and  a new  one  which  came  up  here  today,  regarding  reprograming  for 
Gallaudet  College. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

I think  the  three  first  mentioned  reprogramings  are  already  in- 
cluded in  our  record.  Perhaps  we  can  include  the  Gallaudet  repro- 
graming in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  March  6,  196 J+. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  Since  the  1964  estimates  for  “Salaries  and  expensesf 
Gallaudet  College,”  were  considered  by  your  committee  during  the  last  session  ot 
Congress,  events  have  occurred  which  required  certain  changes  from  the  budge, 
plan  contemplated  at  that  time. 
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The  revision  in  the  operating  plan  comes  about  primarily  from  savings  resulting 
from  conversion  of  the  college  food  service  system  from  a direct  operation  to  a 
contract  system.  Estimated  savings  of  approximately  $50,000  from  this  source 
are  offset  in  part  by  a reduction  of  $8,000  in  anticipated  reimbursements  from 
non-Federal  sources.  A review  of  enrollments  and  reimbursements  based  on 
registration  figures  indicates  that  full-time  equivalent  enrollments  are  somewhat 
below  original  estimates.  Applying  the  most  recent  average  reimbursement 
factors  to  these  enrollments  produces  a reimbursement  level  about  $8,000  below 
the  estimate  included  in  the  1964  budget  plan  presented  to  Congress. 

Through  this  modified  plan,  however,  the  college  has  decreased  its  permanent 
positions  from  the  265  approved  by  the  Congress  to  236,  a reduction  of  29  posi- 
tions. This  change  results  from  elimination  of  35  positions  through  use  of  the  new 
food  service  system  and  from  the  addition  of  6 positions,  utilizing  the  savings 
discussed  above,  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  maintenance,  security,  and  ad- 
ministrative areas. 

The  action  of  the  college  in  this  instance  recognizes  the  interest  and  concern 
which  the  Congress  has  so  recently  evidenced  in  improving  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  physical  plant.  The  concern  of  the  Congress  was  particularly 
apparent  last  fall  when  it  increased  the  President’s  budget  by  $25,000  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  Senate  report  accompanying  the  1964  appropriation  bill,  the 
following  statement  gave  specific  direction  to  the  use  of  the  additional  funds: 
“The  $125,000  added  by  the  committee  is  proposed  for  two  purposes.  First, 
$25,000  "would  be  earmarked  for  improvement  of  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  physical  plant  of  the  college.  Since  1956,  Congress  has  appropriated  about 
$11  million  for  modern  facilities  at  the  college,  and  this  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  obtaining  accreditation  for  its  programs.  The  committee  is  concerned 
that  adequate  funds  are  not  now  available  to  maintain  these  facilities  in  a manner 
that  will  adequately  protect  this  substantial  investment.” 

Both  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  endorsed  the  revised 
1964  budget  plan  for  Gallaudet  College  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  1964  column 
of  the  1965  President’s  budget.  These  revisions  are  explained  in  more  detail 
in  the  enclosed  supplementary  materials.  Inasmuch  as  your  committee  has 
consistently  had  an  interest  in  providing  high-quality  programs  and  facilities 
for  the  students  of  Gallaudet  College,  I believe  you  will  agree  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  were  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

Should  you  believe  that  further  consideration  of  this  action  is  desirable,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary. 


Gallaudet  College 


Obligations  by  activity,  fiscal  year  1964 


Enacted  appropri- 
tion  i 

Estimated  in  1965 
President’s  budget 

Change 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

General  administration. . _ 

17 

$192,426 

18 

$186,235 

+1 

-$6,191 

Resident  instruction  and  departmental 
research: 

Gallaudet  College 

116 

1,099,969 
180, 654 
93, 021 

485,246 

116 

1,128, 267 
184,962 
97, 141 

517,920 

+28, 298 
+4,308 
+4, 120 

+32,674 

Kendall  School  - 

26 

26 

General  library  - 

7 

7 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical 
plant 

56 

61 

+5 

Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational 
expense...  ... ...  ---  -- 

43 

491,316 

8 

420, 475 

-35 

-70, 841 

Total,  obligations 

265 

2,542,632 

236 

2,535,000 

2 -29 

-7,632 

1 Excludes  $100,000  transferred  to  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  special  study  of  education  of  the  deaf. 

2 Net  reduction  in  positions  occurs  as  follows: 


1964  enacted  appropriation 265 

Reduction  due  to  change  in  food  service —35 

Positions  added  with  savings +6 


Net  change —29 


Salaries  and  expenses — Analysis  of  financing,  fiscal  year  1964 


1964  enacted 
appropria- 
tion 1 

Estimated 
in  1965 
President’s 
budget 

Change 

1.  District  of  Columbia  contract,  Kendall  School 

2.  Kendall  School — other  than  District  of  Columbia  students. 

3.  Tuition,  maintenance,  and  student  fees _ _ _ _ _ 

Graduate  students  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$124, 500 
19,  500 
555, 490 
(20, 800) 
(502,  260) 
(13, 980) 
(16,  350) 
(2, 100) 
105, 642 
15,  500 

$135. 000 
19, 500 
546, 400 
(12, 000) 
(499, 100) 
(11, 400) 
(19, 350) 
(4,  550) 
92, 600' 
19,  500 

+$10, 500 

-9, 090 
(-8, 800) 
(-3, 160) 
(-2,  580) 
(+3, 000) 
(+2,  450) 
-13, 042 
+4, 000 

Preparatory  and  undergraduate  tuition  fees - - 

Nursery  school  _ __  _ _ 

Vocational  counselors _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  fees  _ __  _ _________ 

4.  Income— auxiliary  enterprises.  _ 

5.  Miscellaneous  receipts  

Total  income,  non-Federal  sources. _ — _ 

6.  Government  appropriation  _ __  _ 

820,  632 
i 1, 722,  000 

813, 000 
1, 722, 000 

-7, 632 

Total  funds  available. __  

2,  542,  632 

2,  535,  000 

-7, 632 

i Excludes  $100,000  transferred  to  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  special  study  of  education  of  the  deaf. 


Use  of  reprogramed  funds,  fiscal  year  1964 

Net  cost 
in  1964. 

Purchasing  clerk $5,  335 

Mechanic 3,  865 

Mechanics  (2) 6,  250 

Chief,  campus  security 4,  260 

Guard 2,  415 


Total 22,  125 

Benefits,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  costs  related  to  above 5,  875 

Total 28,000 


Main  chapel,  repair  of  stained  glass  windows 3,  600 

Chairs  for  chapel 2,  400 

Audit  cost,  audit  already  authorized  by  Board  of  Directors 7,  500 


Total 41,  500 


FIRMNESS  OF  PRESIDENT’S  BUDGET  FOR  1964 

Mr.  Laird.  After  looking  over  these  reprogramings,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  the  1964  budget,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
was  not  a very  firm  budget.  I can  well  understand  why  a depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  might  wish  to 
reprogram  add-ons  which  were  made  by  congressional  committees. 
I cannot  understand,  however,  why  they  would  want  to,  or  need  to, 
reprogram  their  very  own  budget  estimates  within  a period  of  about 
3 or  4 months  after  they  had  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  included  language  in  our  report,  back  several  years  ago, 
which  we  felt  was  necessary  and  proper,  to  give  the  Department  some 
leeway  when  Congress  made  available  more  funds  than  were  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  This  committee,  as  well  as  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, has  a history  of  making  add-ons  in  several  parts  of  your 
budget.  This  hasn’t  been  true  the  last  year  or  two,  but  it  used  to  be. 

We  felt  it  was  necessary  in  the  language  of  our  report  and  in  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  establish  legislative  intent  that  you  w^ere 
to  have  some  leeway  as  far  as  programing  the  congressional  add-ons 
was  concerned. 

My  question  is,  is  your  1965  budget  any  firmer  than  your  1964 
budget? 
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JUSTIFICATION  FOR  REPROGRAMING 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Let  me  answer  your  question  this  way,  If 
I may,  Mr.  Laird.  The  budget  which  is  presented  to  you  as  it  is 
presented  every  year  is  our  best  estimate,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  estimates  are  made  1 % years  before  the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Let  us  take  the  1964  budget  as  an  example.  We  started  working 
on  that  budget  almost  a year  and  a half  before  it  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

Congress  did  not  pass  the  budget  until  late  in  the  year.  We  are 
now  starting  to  work  on  our  1966  budget.  Between  the  time  when  we 
work  on  a budget  and  the  time  it  is  passed,  sometimes  a year  and  a 
half  passes.  As  I stated  in  my  opening  statement,  in  connection  with 
reprograming,  up  to  the  present  time  the  operating  agencies  did  not 
have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  for  reprograming. 

I have  always  worked  as  an  administrator  giving  the  operating 
agency  heads  flexibility  so  long  as  they  stayed  within  the  dollars  ap- 
propriated. 

The  rule  has  been  changed,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, that  from  here  on  in,  reprograming  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval.  The  Secretary  will,  when  it  mvolves  a 
significant  change,  notify  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a department  as  broad  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  deals  with  basic 
human  problems,  conditions  will  arise  which  need  immediate  atten- 
tion. For  example,  we  had  the  thalidomide  incident,  we  had  the 
pesticide  incident,  we  had  the  botulism  incident.  If  we  could  not  re- 
program money  to  take  care  of  these  serious  problems,  we  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty. 

We  try  to  anticipate  our  needs,  but  when  you  are  dealing  with  basic 
human  problems  of  health,  and  welfare,  problems  will  arise  which  af- 
fect or  may  affect  human  life.  We  move  into  such  an  area  just  as 
rapidly  as  we  possibly  can,  and  we  do  this  by  reprograming  existing 
funds. 

I think  we  have  to  be  flexible  in  the  administration  of  this  kind  of 
a department. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OVER  REPROGRAMING 

Supplementing  my  opening  statement,  on  January  31,  of  1964, 
I sent  instructions  to  all  operating  agency  heads  on  the  subject  of 
reprograming  of  appropriations  and  authorized  staffing.  I would 
like  to  quote  a portion  of  that  communication: 

Sound  administration  dictates  that  significant  changes  in  plans  be  approved 
before  being  incurred  and  that  we  keep  the  Congress  fully  informed  of  changed 
circumstances,  requirements,  and  plans,  and  the  reason  for  such  changes  in  plans. 
We  should  particularly  avoid  the  temptation  to  undertake  program  expansions, 
new  or  expanded  activities,  increased  employment,  or  increased  expenditure  for 
travel,  supplies,  or  equipment,  because  of  savings  which  had  occurred  in  our  budget 
plans  occasioned  by  reduced  workload,  delays  in  employment,  overestimates  of 
average  salary,  or  other  circumstances  which  result  in  savings.  Rather  we  should 
assure  that  such  savings  are  treated  as  budget  reductions  and  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  Congress  has  evidenced  increasing  concern  with  the  problem  of  reprogram- 
ing and  it  has,  to  some  extent,  challenged  our  right  to  make  such  budget  changes. 
While  I believe  that  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  a budget  is  important  as  a 
tool  of  effective  executive  branch  action,  I believe  that  only  by  its  circumspect  use 
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will  we  continue  to  be  authorized  to  exercise  such  discretion.  In  order  that  you 
might  be  fully  informed  of  the  seriousness  of  this  executive-legislative  relationship 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  relates  to  reprogram- 
ing, I am  enclosing  a series  of  excerpts  from  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
and  reports, 

and  I submitted  those  to  them. 

So  that  I think,  Mr.  Laird,  we  have  taken  steps  to  tighten  up  on 
that  through  issuing  these  regulations.  In  this  Department,  particu- 
larly, conditions  change  so  rapidly,  that  we  have  to  have  some  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  problems  that  emerge. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  first,  I wish  to  commend  you  on  your 
memorandum,  you  just  read.  I think  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
and  one  that  should  give  better  budgetary  management  to  the 
Department. 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  CONVEY  CHANGES  IN  PLANS  TO  CONGRESS 

I would  like  to  comment,  though,  on  the  fact  that  this  budget  was 
prepared  many  months  in  advance.  I realize  that  problem  as  I am 
sure  every  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  does.  In  con- 
sidering a budget  request,  however,  we  hold  hearings  and  receive  mem- 
orandums from  the  Department  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  a mem- 
orandum dated  September  1963  which 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  Senate  conference  memorandum. 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  A memorandum  which  we  used  in  connection 
with  the  conference.  We  had  this  particular  memorandum  available 
to  us  at  the  time  that  we  went  to  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  This  is  something  that  was  prepared  well  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  But  I don’t  see  that  you  advised  us  then 
of  these  needs  to  reprogram. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I say,  Mr.  Laird,  the  only  things  we  commented 
on  to  the  Senate  that  is  included  in  that  memorandum  is  a comment 
on  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  House  and  a comment 
on  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate.  We  do  not  nor- 
mally provide  any  data  that  would  relate  to  a change  in  the  budget 
estimates  or  the  programs  underlying  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  I assume  certainly  if  there  were  reprogramings  in  mind 
at  this  particular  time,  they  are  included  here.  It  certainly  looks 
to  me  like  there  has  been  a change  since  the  original  President’s 
budget  submission  in  regard  to  the  modernization  of  the  18  field 
laboratory  buildings. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  because  the  Congress  made  a change  in  the 
submission. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  might  be  a better  procedure,  but  as  a matter 
of  procedure,  what  we  have  included  in  the  conference  notes  do  not 
deal  with  matters  of  reprograming. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  SEPARATE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  EACH  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  Laird.  We  have  discussed  this  before  the  full  committee. 
There  is  one  way  that  it  can  be  handled  if  this  becomes  necessary; 
we  could  make  a separate  appropriation  for  each  one  of  these  indi- 
vidual activities.  But  I do  not  think  the  Executive  is  served  well 
by  that,  and  I do  not  think  the  Congress  is  served  well. 

30— 012i — 64 — pt.  1 83 
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It  just  does  seem  to  me  that  we  received  an  awful  lot  of  reprogram- 
ings  that  year. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  we  did.  And  as  I said 

Mr.  Laird.  If  they  were  all  of  an  emergency  nature  I could  under- 
stand it  but  many  of  these  are  not  of  an  emergency  nature,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No.  I think  I will  agree  with  you,  there 
are  certain  elements  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  their 
reprograming  that  were  rather  large;  but  the  point  I want  to  make,  Mr. 
Laird,  is  that  we  have  to  have  a little  flexibility  to  meet  emergencies. 

Mr.  Laird.  I certainly  understand  that. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  That  is  why  I have  tightened  up  and  put 
into  effect  this  procedure  the  way  I have.  And  certainly  everyone  has 
to  clear  not  only  through  me,  but  through  Mr.  Kelly’s  office.  Before 
any  reprograming  can  be  done  it  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

I had  given  authorization  to  the  department  heads  to  use  their  good 
judgment,  I find  now  I have  to  pull  in  the  reins  on  it  just  a little. 

I know  that  the  procedure  will  be  much  better  balanced  by  next  year. 

DEPARTMENT  EFFORTS  TO  FULLY  INFORM  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  add,  we  do  not  have  authority  to 
transfer  between  appropriations. 

Actually  I think  we  go  as  far — I may  be  wrong — I think  we  go  as 
far  or  maybe  a step  farther  in  keeping  the  committees  informed  of 
changes  in  our  budget  plan,  as  is  the  practice  in  any  other  department 
or  agency. 

I am  not  at  all  sure  there  is  any  obligation  to  do  this  except  good 
relationships  with  the  committee.  We  are  staying  strictly  within  the 
same  activity,  within  the  funds  for  a given  purpose. 

For  example,  you  give  so  much  money  for  research,  but  we  call  to 
your  attention  that  rather  than  do  certain  of  it  by  research  project 
grants,  we  are  going  to  do  it  by  contract,  or  we  are  going  to  do  it 
through  general  research  support  grants.  It  is  the  same  activity  you 
gave  us  the  funds  for  but  it  is  a change  in  the  method  which  we  are 
using  to  carry  it  out.  We  called  this  to  your  attention,  because  we 
think  this  will  improve  relationships  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  keep  them  fully  informed  of  our  activities. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  you  realize  what  I am  talking  about.  I am 
talking  about  the  fact  you  gave  full  support  to  the  requests  for  these 
activities,  then  you  took  the  appropriation  and  transferred  part  of  it 
to  other  things.  If  the  budget  and  justifications  don’t  mean  more 
than  that  maybe  we  should  have  an  appropriation  for  each  activity. 

The  only  thing,  instead  of  82  or  83  items,  we  will  have  300.  I do 
not  think  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I hope  you  won’t  go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  this  memorandum  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
and  I commend  the  Department  for  taking  that  action.  It  did  seem 
to  me  that  there  were  many  items  in  these  reprogramings  submitted 
that  definitely  were  not  of  an  emergency  nature. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Some  of  them  of  course  were  responsive  to  comments 
made  in  the  reports  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  For  example,  the 
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change  in  collaborative  research  and  the  change  in  general  research 
support  grants  were  suggested  by  the  Senate  in  their  report  on  the 
appropriation  bill. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  FORMER  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a letter 
which  I wrote  to  the  Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
dated  January  17,  1964,  a reply  from  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drug  dated  January  29,  1964,  and  a further  reply  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drug  dated  March  6,  1964,  relating  to  the  activ- 
ities of  medical,  scientific, and  technical  employees  who  left  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  during  the  last  5 years,  and  their  employment 
by  concerns  and  individuals  having  cases  pending  before  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington , D.C.,  January  17,  196 4. 

Mr.  George  P.  Larrick, 

Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  An  item  I happened  across  in  the  December  2 issue  of  the 
Pink  Sheet  reports  that  your  Dr.  Dennis  McGrath  resigned,  effective  December  1, 
to  become  director  of  research  for  the  London  office  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 

The  next  issue  of  the  same  publication  reports  that  your  Dr.  Frank  Di  Tralgia 
has  accepted  appointment  as  the  new  medical  director  of  Warner- Chilcott. 

These  two  items  reawaken  a concern  I have  had  for  several  years — possibly  I 
mentioned  it  to  you  before — ‘that  individuals  in  Government  who  exercise  regula- 
tory authority  over  major  segments  of  American  industry  may  so  position  them- 
selves as  to  (1)  obtain  lucrative  positions  with  the  regulated  enterprises  and  (2) 
open  themselves  and  their  agencies  to  perhaps  valid  accusations  of  conflicts  of 
interest. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  both  of  the  individuals  mentioned  above  had  directly 
or  indirectly  before  them,  for  one  form  of  action  or  another,  some  if  not  many 
items  involving  companies  competing  with  those  with  which  they  have  taken 
positions.  I do  not  at  this  point  suggest  anything  unethical  or  improper  in 
either  of  these  instances;  I do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  poor  public  policy  to 
allow  such  individuals  who  are  vested  with  broad  discretionary  authority  to  arm 
themselves  with  extensive  information  on  the  activities  of  a group  of  sharply 
competing  businesses,  then  suddenly  bob  up  working  for  one  of  them.  It  also 
stands  to  reason  that  while  still  employed  by  FDA  and  while  still  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  problems  of  competing  companies,  they  were  in  the  process  of  agreeing 
to  this  outside  employment. 

We  in  Congress  faced  up  to  this  issue  long  ago  in  respect  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel.  A statute  was  passed  prohibiting  career  military  personnel 
from  working  on  defense  matters  for  private  industry  until  at  least  2 years  had 
passed  following  their  retirement.  I strongly  incline  toward  a requirement  of 
this  same  kind  in  respect  to  FDA  personnel,  forbidding  their  employment,  for  a 
period  of  2 years  after  their  leaving  FDA,  by  any  company  whose  business  is 
under  FDA  jurisdiction. 

If  your  agency  is  to  be,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  wholly  above  suspicion,  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  of  this  kind  need  to  be  blocked  at  the  outset,  so  that  even  a 
suspicion  that  such  conflicts  may  have  taken  place  will  not  develop.  Otherwise, 
sooner  or  later  we  are  sure  to  end  up  in  a controversy  involving  one  FDA  official 
or  another,  a development  I know  you  would  deplore  quite  as  much  as  I. 

I would  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  a tabulation  of  the  FDA  personnel  who 
have  retired  over  the  past  5 years  to  accept  private  employment,  indicating  the 
companies  with  which  they  took  employment,  whether  or  not  these  companies 
had  matters  pending  before  FDA  at  the  time  of  the  employment,  and  indicating 
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also  whether  or  not  the  FDA  responsibilities  of  the  individuals  concerned  related 
in  any  fashion  to  the  interests  of  the  employing  company  or  its  competitors. 
I need  these  data  promptly,  with  it  in  view  to  preparing  an  amendment  for  in- 
clusion in  the  next  FDA  appropriations  bill  providing  in  essence  as  indicated  above. 
With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  regards,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 


January  29,  1964. 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Mel:  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  17,  1964,  I had  my  staff 
look  into  the  availability  of  the  information  which  you  seek.  I am  sorry  to 
report  that  the  tabulation  which  you  request  may  take  some  little  time  to  prepare. 

Although  we  have  a complete  record  of  the  people  who  left  this  agency  during 
the  last  5 years,  this  record  is  limited  to  a copy  of  the  personnel  action  by  which 
the  separation  was  effected.  These  documents  do  contain  the  general  reason 
given  by  the  employee  for  leaving  our  service,  but  only  in  very  rare  instances  do 
they  give  any  indication  of  the  employee’s  specific  work  plans  after  separation. 
The  two  cases  to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter  are  each  a case  in  point.  Our 
records  indicate  that  Dr.  McGrath  resigned  on  November  29,  1963,  “to  accept 
non-Federal  employment,”  and  those  of  Dr.  DiTralgia  show  he  transferred  from 
FDA  in  1959  to  the  Defense  Department,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

As  a consequence,  our  only  means  of  satisfying  your  inquiry,  is  to  make  tabu- 
lations of  departed  employees  and  to  circularize  these  tabulations  to  former  super- 
visors and  coworkers.  By  this  means  and  depending  upon  their  personal  knowl- 
edge, it  should  be  possible  to  learn  whether  employees  left  FDA  to  accept  positions 
in  private  industry.  The  identity  of  the  private  concern,  if  known,  would  be 
ascertained.  The  accuracy  of  this  information,  as  you  can  readily  see,  would  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  tenuous  base  of  personal  recollection. 

Where  this  fails  to  give  an  indication  of  which  former  employees  took  positions 
with  industry,  we  would  attempt  to  gain  the  information  by  writing  to  the  former 
employee  himself. 

After  having  narrowed  our  area  of  inquiry  down  to  those  cases  in  which  you 
obviously  have  an  interest,  we  w'ould  then  attempt  to  determine  the  relationship, 
if  any,  between  the  employee’s  former  job  with  FDA  and  his  new  job  with  in- 
dustry. 

As  you  can  see,  this  project  is  somewhat  complex,  and  though  we  appreciate 
your  need  for  these  data  promptly,  we  estimate  that  it  may  require  30  days  or 
more  to  develop  meaningful  information. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  or  your  staff  in  an  effort  to  find  alternate  and 
faster  means  by  which  to  answer  your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  P.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  196 3- 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mel:  This  is  in  further  response  to  your  letter  of  January  17,  1964. 

As  indicated  in  my  letter  of  January  29,  1964,  the  task  of  gathering  meaningful 
data  about  all  medical,  scientific,  and  technical  employees  who  left  FDA  during 
the  last  5 years  represents  a considerable  undertaking.  Despite  our  best  efforts, 
we  have  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  able  to  get  full  particulars  about  all  of  the  813 
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such  personnel  who  left  our  employment  during  this  period.  We  are,  however, 
furnishing  at  this  time  all  of  the  information  that  has  been  developed  to  date. 

As  indicated  in  our  letter  of  January  29,  our  first  attempt  was  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  former  employees  in  question  by  reviewing  our  personnel  records 
and  by  making  inquiries  of  the  supervisors  an,d  coworkers  of  such  former  employ- 
ees. By  this  method  we  were  able  to  make  determinations  in  the  case  of  all  but 
168  of  the  former  employees.  On  February  20,  we  sent  questionnaires  to  these 
168  persons,  based  on  their  last  known  address.  As  of  this  date,  we  have  received 
replies  from  70  of  the  168  cases.  We  do  not  have  data  as  of  this  time  on  98  of 
these  cases.  Following  is  a summary  of  what  we  found  about  the  813  employees 
in  question: 

Total  number  of  scientific,  medical,  and  technical  1 employees  who  left  FDA 
during  period  Jan.  1,  1959,  through  Dec.  31,  1963 813 

i Holders  of  degrees  employed  as  medical  officer,  veterinarian,  chemist,  pharmacologist,  inspector,  food 
and  drug  officer,  etc. 


This  total  is  broken  down  in  the  following  categories: 


Employees  who  were  found  definitely  not  to  have  taken  employment  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  industries  regulated  by  FDA  (this  includes  em- 
ployees who  went:  (1)  into  teaching  or  back  to  school;  (2)  with  other 
Government  agencies;  (3)  with  nonregulated  industries;  or  (4)  who  retired 

from  work  altogether) 632 

Employees  who,  according  to  records  checks,  appear  to  have  taken  positions 

with  industries  regulated  by  FDA 83 

Employees  about  whom  determinations  could  not  be  made  from  records  and 
inquiries  of  former  supervisors  and  coworkers  and  who  have  not  replied  to 
a direct  inquiry,  but  who  may  reply  at  a later  date 98 


We  are  enclosing  full  particulars  about  the  83  employees  who,  from  our  checks, 
appear  to  have  taken  positions  with  regulated  industries.  As  soon  as  we  hear 
from  them,  we  will  furnish  you  information  about  the  98  cases  who  have  not  yet 
responded  to  our  written  inquiries.  We  should  emphasize  at  this  point  that  we 
may  not  hear  from  all  of  the  98  cases  and  that  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  (per- 
haps most)  will  not  have  taken  employment  with  industries  regulated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

As  indicated,  we  will  furnish  you  the  remaining  information  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes available.  If  there  is  any  question  whatsoever  on  the  data  being  furnished 
at  this  time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  information  gathered 
on  these  employees  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  P.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Enclosures. 
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Company 


American  Sanitation  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

American  Institute  of  Baking  Inspectors,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Cyanamid  Co., Avondale,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Anabolic  Food,  Inc.,  Glendale,  Calif • 

Balcom  Industry,  Inc.,  Greely,  Colo... 

Bates  Chemical  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa 

Becknam  Laboratories,  Memphis,  Term 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Walla,  Walla,  Wash 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y 

Cal  DRD  Fruit  Products 

California  Packing  Co.,  Rochell,  111 

John  Capanos  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md_ 

Chemagro,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Chemical  FD  Laboratory,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Chemical  Laboratories,  Atlanta,  Ga ^ 

Colgate-Palmolive  International,  London,  England 

Consumer  Cooperative,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Charles  Pfizer,  Milmar,  Minn 

Curtis  Candy  Co.,  Will  mar,  Minn 

Dais-Edwards  Pharmacal  Co.,  Bronx,  N.Y 

E.I.  Dupont,  Atlanta,  Ga 

E.R.  Squibb,  New  Brunswick,  N .J 

Fehmerling  Associates,  Bridgeton,  N.J 

Fred  Jacobson  Associates,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Frontier  Chemical  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Golcthil  FD  Products,  Ponchatoula,  La 

Grand  Island  Bio  Co.,  Grand  Island,  N.Y 

Hawkeye  Chemical  Col.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Hazelton  Laboratory.  

Hoffman  Larouche,  Nutley,  N.J... 

Horton  Converse  Pharmacal  Laboratory,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ... 

Jewett  & Sherman,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Kuner-Empson  Canning  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo 

Law  & Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Lederle  Laboratories,  Pearl  River,  N.Y 

Martin  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

McKesson  & Robbins,  East  44th  St.,  N.Y 

Mead,  Johnson  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind 

Merck  Sharp  & Dohme,  West  Point,  Pa 

Merril,  William 

Midland  Cooperative  Plant,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.... 

M.  Johnson  Qual,  Springfield,  Mo....... 

Mallys,  Inc.,  Takoma,  Wash 

Orkin  Institute  of  Sanitation,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Dr  met  Corp.,  Hannibal,  Ohio 

Oscar  Mayer  Packing  Co.,  Camden,  N.J 

Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

Parke-Davis  Drug,  Yakima,  Wash 

Peoples  Drug  Co.,  Washington,  D.C 

Pep  Milk  Co.,  Bryon,  Ohio 

Pharmacy,  Clinton,  Mass 

Pharmacy,  Dorchester,  Mass 

Pillsbury  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Pillsbury  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Red  Owl  Food  Stores,  Madison,  Wis - 

Retail  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.- 

Dairy  (owner),  Monroe,  Wash "... 

Seneca  Grape,  Dundee,  N.Y 

Sharing  Co.,  Union,  N.J 

Smith,  Kline  & French,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Southern  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Calif- 

Stickney  & Poor  Spice  Co.,  Boston,  Mass... 

Toms  Peanuts,  Texas 

Trico  Products,  Buffalo,  N.Y — 

Union  Starch  & Refining  Co.,  Granite  City,  HI 

Upjohn  Pharmacy - 

Western  Research  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

Whitehall  Laboratory,  New  York,  N.Y 

Wythe  Laboratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Number  of 
employees 
leaving  FDA 
to  work  for 
this  company 

Cases  in 
which  this 
company 
had  matters 
pending 
before  FDA 
at  the  time  of 
separation 
from  FDA 

Instances 
where  the 
FDA  job  of 
the  former 
employee 
put  him  in 
contact  with 
industry 
or  actual 
industry 
cases 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
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Mr.  Laird.  I find  that  during  this  period  of  time  there  have  been 
813  scientific,  medical,  and  technical  employees  who  have  left  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Of  this  number  632  have  gone  back  into  teaching  or  back  to  school 
or  retired,  or  been  transferred  to  other  agencies. 

Of  the  total  of  813,  thus  far  they  have  been  unable  to  identify 
what  98  of  those  individuals  are  doing;  83  have  taken  jobs  with 
industries  regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I was  alerted  to  this  particular  matter  by  an  employee  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  who  is  one  of  your  able  investigators. 
He  has  been  doing  hearing  work  and  investigative  work  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I would  rather  not  identify  him  if  it  is  all  right  with  you. 

Three  of  the  employees,  which  he  called  to  my  attention  who  have 
gone  to  work  for  some  of  our  major  soap  companies  are  not  listed  on 
this  list.  They  must  be  part  of  the  98  who  refused  to  return  their 
questionnaire. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  they  refused,  sir;  we  just  have  not  heard 
from  them  yet.  We  have  gotton  most  of  them  back  and  we  fullly 
expect  we  will  get  all  or  substantially  all. 

Mr.  Laird.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  had  a cutoff  date  to  obtain  the  information  before 
the  hearings  were  completed  so  we  did  not  wait  and  sent  you  the 
information  that  was  available.  But  we  do  not  feel  they  refused. 

Mr.  Laird.  Evidently  these  three  I expected  to  find  in  this  list  are 
individuals  you  have  not  heard  from  as  yet.  Now,  the  problem  here 
is  similar  to  one  which  I think  we  have  had  to  face  up  to  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  contracting  officers  and  their  employment  in 
the  defense  industry’s  complex. 

As  far  as  conflict  of  interest  is  concerned,  have  you  given  any 
thought  to  setting  up  some  requirement  that  they  could  not  take 
employment  with  a firm  you  are  regulating  for  a period  of,  say,  2 years 
after  separation? 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a problem  here.  A manufacturer  of  a 
covered  product  is  forced  to  come  in — and  I believe  he  should  be — • 
and  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table  regarding  the  particular  product,  give 
out  all  of  the  information  which  is  of  a proprietary  nature  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  That  particular  information  in  some  cases 
is  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  If  the  person  to  whom 
this  information  came  can  be  hired  by  a competing  company  he  is 
taking  the  information  that  he  has  in  his  head  with  him,  and  I can  see 
the  possibility  of  taking  copies  of  papers,  too. 

Has  any  thought  been  given  by  you  to  this  problem?  Is  it  a 
problem?  Are  you  concerned  about  it? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  we  should  show  the  information  which  Mr.  Laird  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  is  furnished  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Laird.  Oh,  yes,  I assume  this  is.  These  are  letters  from  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  they  are  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  hopeful  that  a similar  request  will  be 
made  from  other  departments.  This  kind  of  problem  is  of  course  al- 
ways a concern  to  me,  we  do,  however,  have  some  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  on  the  books  now. 
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CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST  STATUTES 

The  data  we  collected  relates  to  a period  of  5 years.  I do  not  have 
personal  knowledge  of  this  particular  problem,  Mr.  Laird,  whether 
there  has  been  any  conflict  of  interest.  Certainly  as  we  move  further 
in  the  drug  area,  with  the  tremendous  powers  Congress  has  given  us, 
that  go  back  all  the  way  to  1938  approving  the  efficacy  of  drugs,  we 
have  a responsibility  to  protect  ourselves  and  protect  the  industry, 
with  some  fair  conflict-of-interest  statute. 

A conflict-of-interest  statute  should  apply  not  only  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  but  I think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  all  regula- 
tory agencies  of  the  Government.  Because  as  you  say,  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  secret  records  which  are  not  open  to  the  public  are 
open  to  perusal  by  authorized  personnel,  so  I would  support  the 
conflict-of-interest  statute,  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  something  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  authorization? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  does  not  cover  this  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Of  course  the  statutes  with  respect  to  a regulatory 
agency  provide  that  you  may  not  work  on  a problem  or  a case  that 
was  pending  before  the  Government  at  the  time  you  left  nor  can  you 
represent  a client  before  the  Government,  during  a 2-year  period. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  work  for  an  organization 
that  was  subject  to  regulation  by  your  agency.  I do  not  know  of 
any  statute  that  is  so  far  reaching,  that  says  you  cannot  be  an  em- 
ployee of  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  information  the  Commissioner  has  given  me  is 
very  good. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  was  not  directed  to  the  problem  I was  looking  at. 
I was  not  primarily  concerned  with  this  man  representing  this  com- 
pany before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or  before  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Until  you  brought  out  what  you  did  I was  not  aware 
of  the  problem.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  sure  the  person  who  mentioned  this  to  me  is  a 
conscientious  person  in  the  Department.  He  is  down  the  line  a 
ways,  he  has  been  in  here  in  your  Department  for  about  6 or  7 years, 
and  he  says  he  sees  this  going  on.  That  they  get  this  information, 
all  of  the  background  information,  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  research,  and  they  have  to  give  every  bit  of  it 
to  Food  and  Drug.  This  makes  this  particular  man  that  gets  these 
formulas  and  this  information  tremendously  valuable  to  a competitor. 
This  is  the  area  that  I was  directing  my  particular  question  to,  rather 
than  practicing  before  the  FDA. 

This  is  good  information.  And  I certainly  appreciate  his  getting 
the  information  together  for  me.  The  reason  I wrote  the  letter  was 
just  a little  bit  different. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Let  us  attempt  to  get  you  an  analysis  that  is  more 
directly  to  your  point. 

I think  the  point  that  you  make  is  very  well  taken,  but  it  is  amazing 
to  me  that  the  competitors  are  not  reacting  more  strongly. 

You  would  think  that  companies  that  were  injured  by  this  happen- 
ing, if  it  is  happening,  would  be  appealing  to  the  Secretary  against  the 
disclosure  of  their  data. 
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Mr.  Laird.  You  think  they  know  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  certainly  think  they  would  know  the  results. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  surprised  me  that  there  were  even  83  that  had  taken 
these  jobs. 

President’s  Reductions  in  Personnel 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I notice  in  the  President’s  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  he  says  that  June  1964  employment  is  being  reduced  by 
6,526  below  the  budget,  in  June  1965  it  will  be  7,265  below  the  budget. 

Are  these  real  reductions  in  personnel  or  is  there  some  juggling  of 
temporary  personnel,  consultants,  et  cetera,  so  that  they  are  on  in 
May  or  July  instead  of  June? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Well,  this  gets  into  the  question  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  this  morning  on  personnel.  I can  only  speak 
for  the  Department  of  HEW,  the  budget  amendment  includes  640 
for  HEW,  that  is  a real  reduction.  We  imposed  a 1-percent  reduction 
in  all  parts  of  the  Department  except  the  operation  of  hospitals  and 
staff  to  carry  out  new  legislation.  There  was  actually  a reduction. 

TOTAL  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  CUT  IN  HEW 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  640  in  HEW,  Mr.  Laird,  is  exclusively  employees 
in  permanent  positions. 

I told  you  earlier  that  when  we  put  the  1964  and  1965  budgets 
together,  we  made  adjustments  in  the  number  of  people  to  be  em- 
ployed in  other  than  permanent  jobs  and  we  made  adjustments  in 
the  lapse  rate,  in  the  filling  of  permanent  positions.  These  made  the 
figures  in  1964  columns  of  the  1965  budget  different  than  they  were 
when  the  appropriations  bill  passed  the  Congress. 

I think  I put  an  insert  in  the  record  on  this. 

This  future  reduction  of  640  is  a reduction  exclusively  in  perma- 
nent positions. 

Mr.  Laird.  Not  1964? 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  the  1964  column  of  the  1965  budget  this  repre- 
sents the  abolition  of  640  permanent  positions. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  not  as  of  today,  positions  as  of  today,  you  mean  as 
of  the  end  of  1964? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  of  the  end  of  1964. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  hiring  right  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Actually  in  the  case  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, they  have  employed  today  more  people  than  this  calls  for  on 
June  30.  They  will  decline  between  now  and  June  30,  by  not  filling 
their  positions. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  you  are  hiring  right  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  parts  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  the  last  three  quarters  of  this  year  you  are  putting 
on  a great  many  people.  You  are  comparing  this  with  the  year 
ending  figure  in  the  1964  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  so  sure  I understand.  I was  trying  to 
follow  this  colloquy,  but  I thought  this  640  reduction  was  640  less 
than  the  number  that  you  expect  to  hire  in  1965,  not  against  what  you 
have  at  the  end  of  1964. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  way  this  is  operating,  Mr.  Fogarty,  is  that  we 
are  making  a reduction  of  640  permanent  positions  in  the  fiscal  year 

1964.  And  then  the  President  has  recommended  to  you  that  you 
also  take  out  these  same  640  positions  from  the  1965  budget. 

They  are  out  of  the  1964  base  and  they  will  not  be  continued  into 

1965.  They  will  not  be  reinstated  in  1965. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  going  to  have  how  many  employees  on 
June  30,  1964? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1964?  86,000  less  640. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Now  by  June  30,  1965,  you  are  going  to 
have  how  many? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  budget  called  for  90,000  positions  June  30,  1965, 
this  same  640  are  reduced  from  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  A lot  of  people  are  getting  the  idea  people  are  going  to 
be  let  out  right  now.  You  are  not  terminating  anybody’s  employment. 
You  are  talking  about  what  you  would  have  had,  based  on  your  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  talking  about  what  we  would  have  had  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  approved  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  Laird.  1964  as  far  as  your  end  figures  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  far  as  reductions  in  1965  are  concerned,  these  reduc- 
tions in  employees  are  from  the  budget  and  won’t  mean  people  now 
employed  will  be  fired? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  talking  about  reduction  of  employees  that  had 
been  requested  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Laird.  Requested  but  never  approved? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  None  of  these  positions  have  ever  been  approved? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I don’t  want  to  belabor  this  point  but  there  is  so  much 
being  made  of  these  figures  and  the  headlines  in  the  papers  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  thousands  of  Federal  employees  are  being  laid 
off.  Now,  the  problem  is  that  we  are  hiring  more  in  these  last  two 
quarters.  I do  not  know  where  anybody  is  being  laid  off  in  HEW  or 
in  hardly  any  other  place. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  you  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  legislation  that  might  be  passed. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  those  yearend  figures  are  estimated  in  your 
budget. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes,  they  are  estimated. 

The  President  is  reducing  from  that  figure  these  7,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  you  are  really  reducing  from  employees  that  you 
have  never  had? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes.  Under  the  system  of  budgeting  in  the 
Federal  Government — and  I do  not  say  I agree  with  it,  it  is  a compli- 
cated system — under  this  system  of  budgeting  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment you  must  budget  for  employees  to  carry  out  the  programs  that 
you  have  presented  to  Congress  even  though  Congress  has  not  as  yet 
passed  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  Definitely,  but  last  year,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  reduced 
your  request — not  yours,  the  overall  Government  request — by  $6.4 
billion  for  new  obligational  authority. 

We  didn’t  put  out  a lot  of  statements  when  we  made  that  budget 
reduction  in  new  obligation  authority  to  indicate  that  thousands  of 
employees  would  be  laid  off,  because  we  really  did  not  lay  off  any. 
You  just  could  not  hire  as  many  as  you  planned  to  hire. 
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Secretary  Celebrezze.  No.  That  is  not  quite  an  accurate  state- 
ment. 

That  is  true  in  some  instances  where  we  were  not  able  to  get  spe- 
cialized people.  I think  we  had  some  problem  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  But  that  was  because  our  largest  hiring  comes  in 
June,  when  the  colleges  are  closing  and  we  recruit  them  from  the 
colleges. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  this  is  1-year  employment.  If  we  cut  back 
salaries 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  have  got  to  take  into  consideration, 
Mr.  Laird,  that  in  the  process  of  budgeting,  that  the  President  has  to 
submit  a budget  calling  for  total  expenditures  and  total  number  of 
employees,  covering  all  aspects  of  operations  including  legislation 
which  he  recommends  and  which  might  be  passed  by  Congress. 

To  accomplish  this  for  the  Department  of  HEW  he  presented  a 
budget  which  included  a ceiling  of  90,000  employees  for  1965  and  then 
assumed  that  all  recommended  legislation  would  be  passed. 

That  is  our  ceiling.  Congress  can  cut  that.  Congress  can  refuse 
to  pass  legislation,  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  employees. 
That  is  the  prerogative  of  the  legislative  body.  The  prerogative  of 
the  executive  branch  is  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  talking  about  the  personnel  on  a 
year  end  basis. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes. 

EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  what  about  the  average  basis? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  reduces  the  average,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  is  the  better  way  of  budgeting:  on  a yearend 
basis  or  an  average  basis  to  get  the  real  meaningful  figure? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  actually  are  three  figures  we  work  with. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  is  permanent  positions,  that  is  the  one  we  custom- 
arily talk  to  in  this  department  before  this  committee,  all  of  our 
witnesses  talk  to  permanent  positions. 

Another  one  which 

Mr.  Laird.  Permanent  positions  for  1965? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  for  both  1964  and  1965.  When  the  witnesses  talk 
to  you  they  usually  say,  this  is  for  an  increase  of  10  positions,  they  are 
talking  about  permanent  positions.  We  also  reflect  in  the  budget 
average  employment.  You  may  recall  the  term  “man-years”  formerly 
was  used.  Mr.  Taber  did  not  like  the  term  “man-years.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I did  not  either. 

Mr.  Kelly.  So  in  the  budget  we  now  use  the  term  “average 
employment.”  This  is  what  you  really  pay  salaries  for.  If  you  have 
100  positions,  and  95  are  filled  on  the  average;  you  have  an  average 
employment  of  95,  and  this  is  the  basis  used  to  appropriate  money. 

The  other  figure  which  has  become  a significant  figure  and  is  I 
think  an  important  and  interesting  figure  to  watch  is  yearend 
employment. 

Yearend  employment  is  the  worst  figure  from  the  standpoint  of 
HEW  since  that  is  the  highest  point  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Laird.  From  the  standpoint  of  your  Department  it  is,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  you  know  what  it  does? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I think  not. 

Mr.  Laird.  Take  the  Post  Office  Department  with  all  of  their 
temporary  employees  during  the  Christmas  period — — 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  us  it’s  the  highest  figure  of  the  year.  It  includes 
summer  employment,  June  consultants 

Mr.  Laird.  For  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  the  whole  Government.  I think  it  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  year. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  When  you  say  90,000,  that  includes  people 
we  appoint  for  the  study  committees  and  advisory  committees.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  many  committees. 
They  are  included  as  part  of  our  employees,  so  when  we  give  you  a 
figure  of  90,000,  that  does  not  mean  90,000  full-time  employees; 
it  is  also  the  experts  that  we  appoint  to  committees. 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  3,500  are  personnel  other  than  permanent. 

NATURE  OF  PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Laird.  Assume  we  approve  this  budget,  with  this  big  reduction 
in  employees  called  for  by  the  President’s  budget  amendment.  You 
are  not  going  to  be  issuing  any  RIF  notices? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  has  issued 
instructions  that  there  is  to  be  no  reduction  in  force.  It  is  true  that 
ceilings  on  employment  in  some  organizations,  including  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  is  a lower  ceiling  than  the  current  employ- 
ment. There  is  to  be  no  reduction  in  force  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
shall  be  done  by  not  refilling  positions  when  they  become  vacant. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I would  like  to  keep  the  record  straight  if 
I may. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  this  whole  area  is  very  confused. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I do  not  recall  the  President  saying  he  is 
going  to  lay  off  7,265  people. 

Mr.  Laird.  I thought  he  said  he  is  going  to  reduce  employment  by 
that  much. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  President  was  giving  reductions  in 
1965  employment. 

Mr.  Laird.  Which  we  have  never  had. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  By  the  process  under  which  we  operate,  we 
have  set  a ceiling  for  1965  employment  in  our  budgets.  It  is  required 
of  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  the  President  knows  Congress  is  not  going  to 
approve  every  penny  he  asked  for.  We  cut  the  President’s  budget 
last  year  by  $6.4  billion. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  President  says, 
“I  have  submitted  to  you  that  budget  estimate  including  the  number 
of  employees.  I have  asked  the  Departments  now  to  review  their 
employment  situation  for  1965,  and  that  they  agree  to  reduce  their 
employment  figures  in  1965  by  7,265  people.” 

The  President  never  said  that  he  was  going  to  lay  off  7,265  people. 

He  is  not  employing  them  to  carry  out  these  programs,  assuming 
Congress  passes  all  of  these  programs. 
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Now,  if  the  newspaper  says  the  President  is  going  to  lay  off,  you 
cannot  attribute  that  to  the  President,  of  course. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  impression  was 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  lead  you  to  believe  that,  though. 

Mr.  Laird.  Anyone  who  had  an  elementary  school  education  who 
read  the  press  release,  and  watched  the  TV  interview  Saturday, 
would  have  gotten  that  impression.  I do  not  blame  the  newspaper- 
man for  interpreting  it  as  he  did. 

You  heard  it  Saturday.  I am  sure  you  listened  to  his  news  conference, 

Mr.  Kelly.  His  message  to  you  said,  “These  reductions  are  made 
possible  mainly  by  decreases  in  Federal  civilian  employment  of  6,526 
in  June  1964  and  7,265  in  June  1965  below  the  numbers  estimated  in 
the  1965  budget,  and  by  other  projected  improvements  in  manage- 
ment and  efficiency.” 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  I think  we  have  talked  enough  about  the  se- 
mantics involved  in  these  so-called  employment  reductions. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  FOR  NIH 

I understand  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  testified  to  a 
different  unobligated  balance  than  was  estimated  for  1964  in  the 
President’s  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  did. 

Mr.  Laird.  With  which  do  you  agree,  Air.  Secretary,  NIH’s 
figures  or  the  President’s  budget? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I agree  with  the  President’s  budget. 

Mr.  Laird.  Or  do  you  have  another  one? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  I agree  with  the  President’s  budget 
because  the  President’s  budget  is  based  on  the  figures  furnished  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  which  were  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Air.  Laird.  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  place  in  the  record 
by  institute  and  in  total  the  unobligated  balance  for  1964  estimated 
in  the  President’s  budget.  Then  for  each  of  the  3 years,  1963,  1962, 
and  1961,  show  first  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget  for  the  following  year,  and  then  what  the  actual  un- 
obligated balance  turned  out  to  be. 

I think  that  this  will  reveal  something  rather  interesting. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  will  reflect  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  original 
question.  The  original  question  indicated  that  the  unobligated 
balance  would  be  less  than  the  President’s  budget.  Of  course  the 
facts 

Mr.  Laird.  NIH  estimates  that  it  is  going  to  be  going  down. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  it  is  going  to  be  up  instead. 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  I am  saying  is  that  for  the  last  2 years,  experience 
would  indicate  the  actual  unobligated  balance  was  greater  than  we 
estimated  it  to  be. 

Dr.  Shannon  did  testify  that  he  felt  that  the  unobligated  balance 
this  year  will  be  less,  if  the  release  of  reserve  were  to  be  approved, 
than  reflected  in  the  President’s  budget.  He  indicated  he  would 
make  a subsequent  submission  to  the  Secretary  when  the  councils  had 
completed  their  work. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  have  testified  to  the  same  thing  the  last  3 years 
and  they  have  been  wrong,  you  know  that? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I feel  we  have  no  basis  at  this  time  to  advise  you  that 
the  unobligated  balance  of  NIH  will  be  less  than  that  which  is  in 
the  President’s  budget.  When  the  March  councils  are  completed, 
we  will  know. 

For  total  NIH,  I do  not  think  we  would  have  any  basis  for  advising 
you  we  think  the  unobligated  will  be  less. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  you  are  saying  is  you  think  you  can  come  up 
with  a third  figure? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  amount  in  the  budget  is  an  estimate  and  when  the 
March  councils  are  finished  we  will  have  actual  figures  which  obviously 
will  differ  from  the  estimates  that  were  prepared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  goes  back  to  my  original  question,  there  will  be 
a third  figure? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

{The  information  requested  by  Mr.  Laird  follows:) 

Comparison  of  estimated  unobligated  balance  with  actual  unobligated  balance 
as  shown  in  the  President’s  budgets. 


1961-64 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

1961  column  of  the  1962  budget $6,  782,  000 

1961  column  of  the  1963  budget 13,  790,  000 


Difference +7,  008,  000 


Fiscal  year  1962: 

1962  column  of  the  1963  budget 60,  400,  000 

1962  column  of  the  1964  budget 71,  458,  000 


Difference +11,  058,  000 


Fiscal  year  1963: 

1963  column  of  the  1964  budget 25,  403,  000 

1963  column  of  the  1965  budget 94,  746,  000 


Difference +69,343,000 


Fiscal  year  1964:  1964  column  of  the  1965  budget 22,  500,  000 


EXPENDITURE  LEVELS  IN  1965  BUDGET 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  several  gimmicks — and  I call 
them  gimmicks,  maybe  you  have  a better  word  to  use— that  are  used 
in  order  to  keep  the  expenditures  levels  down  in  the  1965  HEW 
budget.  For  example,  I think  that  if  you  will  look  at  the  new_ obliga- 
tion al  authority  request  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance, 
and  then  look  at  the  expenditure  figure  for  fiscal  1965,  you  would  have 
to  admit  that  really,  as  far  as  your  budget  is  concerned,  you  do  not 
have  any  expenditure  reduction  as  such.  We  are  committing  our- 
selves to  just  as  much  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  You  mean  in  welfare? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 
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ALLOCATING  FUNDS  ON  CURRENT  NEED  BASIS 

The  estimate  of  expenditures  is  based  on  a new  procedure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  particular  procedure — and  it  has  been  talked  of 
by  this  committee  many  times — enables  you  to  show  smaller  expendi- 
tures on  a monthly  basis.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sug- 
gested this  be  done  4 or  5 years  ago  because  they  felt  this  would  be 
effective  as  far  as  debt  management  is  concerned.  If  it  is  a good  thing 
to  do,  why  don’t  we  start  it  this  month? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  there  is  a very  significant  procedural  problem 
to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Laird.  When  this  budget  was  being  prepared,  if  you  wanted 
to  go  ahead  and  do  this,  you  could  have  started  this  6 months  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Comptroller  General,  came  up  with  a view 
that  extra  savings  could  accrue  if  we  were  to  use  what  they  call  a letter 
of  credit  procedure. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  was  suggested  by  Congressman  John  Burns  at 
the  time  debt-ceiling  legislation  was  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  3 years  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  may  well  be.  I was  not  aware  of  it,  but  the  commit- 
tee decided  this  and  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  would  serve  as  the 
vanguard  in  perfecting  this  new  procedure.  We  are  working  with 
colleges  and  universities.  I have  met  with  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  they  have  agreed  to  be  the  first  one  to  try  to  perfect  this  plan  to 
see  if  we  can  work  out  suitable  arrangements,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this.  We  will  then  extend  it  to  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. We  will  work  with  one  State  to  develop  this.  This  may  involve 
at  least  in  some  States  that  they  have  to  get  a legislative  change  in  their 
fiscal  procedure  to  work  it  out  and  they  may  not. 

We  do  not  know  yet.  But  there  is  a significant  procedural  problem 
to  be  worked  out,  although  conceptually,  we  have  no  question  that  it 
serves  both  the  advantages  of  a reimbursement  procedure  and  the 
advantages  of  a fund  advancing  procedure. 

APPARENT  DECREASE  IN  WELFARE  PAYMENTS  RESULTING  FROM  NEW  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Laird.  On  the  basis  of  this  change  in  advancing  procedure 
in  welfare  how  much  shows  up  as  a decrease? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $199  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  $199  million  shows  up  as  a reduction  in  your  expenditure 
level  for  1965.  In  fact,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  welfare 
payments  that  are  going  to  be  made  by  these  States  whatsoever  but 
it  shows  in  the  budget  as  a smaller  expenditure  in  1965,  but  this  appar- 
ent reduction  will  show  up  in  the  1966  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  it  does  have  this  effect,  Mr.  Laird,  if  we  can  make 
this  procedure  work,  for  every  day  we  delay  the  disbursement  of  that 
$199  million  from  the  Treasury,  we  save  $20,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  Where  you  save  is  in  interest. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right;  if  we  can  modify  this  by  10  days  that 
is  ,$200,000  worth  of  savings.  -And  that  is  $200,000  that  occurs  every 
year. 
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If  we  can  modify  the  time  this  money  is  outstanding,  by  20  days 
we  are  talking  about  $400,000. 

We  think  that  the  average  will  be  about  20  days’  delay  in  welfare, 
that  is  $400,000  worth  of  interest  savings  accrue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment every  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  taken  away  from  the  State  government? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

RECLAIMING  INTEREST  ON  INVESTED  FUNDS 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  a minute.  As  far  as  the  State  and  the  universi- 
ties are  concerned,  if  you  think  they  have  been  sitting  on  all  this 
money  when  they  are  paid  in  advance,  I think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  aware  of  the  problem  that  some  universities 
have  idle  money,  they  have  invested  it,  and  it  has  inured  to  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Laird.  On  short  terms. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  a report  from  the  Comptroller  General 
concerning  Johns  Hopkins  that  discloses  this.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  not  only  correcting  it  prospectively,  but  we  have  the  problem  which 
is  a very  difficult  one  of  trying  to  evaluate  how  much  has  inured  to 
them,  instead  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  not  talking  about  going  in  and  taking  it  away? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ordered  us  to 
collect  this  from  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  NIH,  where  the  funds  have  been  paid  in  advance, 
you  are  going  to  go  in  and  take  it  away? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  required  unless  Congress  changes  the  law. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  problem  is  you  could  have  been  doing  this  all 
along  yourself  if  you  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  was  your  decision  you  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  policy  statement  by  NIH  said  “All  interest  on 
advances  accruing  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government.” 

Mr.  Laird.  So  you  are  going  back  to  every  one  of  these  universities 
and  colleges  receiving  money  from  NIH — take  NIH  for  example — — 

Mr.  Kelly.  Primarily. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  they  have  invested  any  of  these  funds  during  the 
period  of  time  they  were  not  drawing  on  them,  in  short  terms  or 
savings  accounts  at  banks,  you  are  going  to  take  that  money  away 
from  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  if  they  just  let  it  sit 

Mr.  Kelly.  Idle 

Mr.  Laird  (continuing).  Set  idly  in  the  bank  and  did  not  use  it, 
you  are  going  to  say  that  is  all  right? 

So  you  are  going  to  penalize  those  people  who  used  good  manage- 
ment with  these  funds;  is  that  it? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  As  I said  in  my  opening  statement,  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  them  the  total  amount,  but  pay  it  in  a series  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  what  you  are  going  to  do;  I understand 
that  perfectly  well. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  May  I say  when  the  Comptroller  General’s  report  was 
first  written,  in  draft  form,  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 
asked  for  a meeting  with  the  Comptroller  General.  They  employed 
counsel  and  submitted  briefs  to  him,  and  argued  legally  against  this. 
After  due  consideration  the  Comptroller  General  rendered  an  opinion 
and  charged  the  Secretary  and  the  Surgeon  General  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  collecting  the  back  benefits  which  inured  from  the 
investment  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Laird.  So  those  who  let  the  banks  use  this  money  at  no  return 
to  the  university  or  school;  you  say  that  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  be  a very  short  time,  short-term  period. 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  just  told  you  are  going  back  for  5 or  6 years  to 
collect  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  firm  agreement  on  how  far 
back. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  far  back? 

Mr.  Kelly.  1959. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  going  back  all  the  way  to  1959. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  not  sure  this  will  satisfy  the  Comptroller 
General.  This  was  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think,  we  ought  to  work  out  some  language  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I think  it  is  a mistake  for  them  to  go  back  and  collect 
from  these  colleges  and  universities  because  they  used  good  manage- 
ment, when  this  choice  of  making  the  payments  in  advance  was  your 
choice,  the  Department’s  choice,  no  one  else’s. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  Those  schools  that  went  out  and  invested  this  money 
in  short-term  securities  rather  than  just  let  the  banks  use  it  as  they 
wanted  to,  I think  should  be  commended  rather  than  penalized. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  the  Congress  would  enact  legislation,  this  would  take 
it  out  of  our  hands. 

We  have  a prospective  correction  to  the  problem:  there  will  not  be 
idle  funds  hereafter.  But  retroactively  we,  of  course,  have  no  such 
solution. 

Mr.  Laird.  Y es ; you  should  have  done  it  a long  time  ago.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  expenditure  level  for  1965,  let  us  not  fool 
one  another,  the  only  thing  we  are  saving  is  a little  interest.  We  are 
not  saving  anything  as  far  as  the  grant  or  contract  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  it  is  an  interest  saving. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  has  this  advantage  too,  this  is  one  of 
the  questions  I had  to  wrestle  with  when  I came  in — under  the  new 
procedure  I think  there  is  a greater  incentive  of  promptly  using  the 
money  for  the  purpose  the  grant  was  made  rather  than  delaying  a 
little  on  it.  Furthermore  any  delay  will  result  in  drawing  interest  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Under  our  present  system,  however,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  do  what  the  Comptroller  General  requires. 
The  Secretary  has  to  follow  that  decision. 

Mr.  Laird.  Have  you  requested  legislation  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  As  Mr.  Kelly  said,  we  have  been  trying 
to  work  it  out  by  sitting  down  to  see  what  we  can  work  out. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  can  take  care  of  this  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  we  have  got  to  do  something  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  should  be  in  the  bill. 

PAYMENT  plan’s  EFFECT  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Laird.  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expenditures  this 
will  show  about  a billion  dollars  overall  reduction,  in  expenditures 
for  1965;  will  it  not?  It  keeps  the  expenditure  budget  down  for 
1965  as  compared  with  the  method  used  in  1964. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  in  HEW. 

Mr.  Laird.  Overall. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  know.  It  would  be  around  $250  million. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  your  area,  the  estimate  on  welfare  is  $199. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Somewhere  between  $250  and  $275  million  is  involved 
for  the  total  Department,  the  savings  that  will  result  from  the  change 
in  procedure. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  have  this  budgetwide,  throughout  the  whole 
budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I have  no  estimate. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  shows  a figure  of  about  $1  billion  in  expenditure 
level  reduction,  when  actually  you  are  not  reducing  it.  These 
schools  are  still  going  to  get  their  money,  but  they  will  be  paid  higher 
in  1966  because  of  this. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  higher  in  1966  because  of  this  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Admittedly  this  is  a one-time  reduction  in  expendi- 
ture. There  is  nothing  novel  about  this.  Every  budget  has  taken 
advantage  of  such  changes  in  procedure. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  cannot  show  reduction  in  1966  though. 

Mr.  Kelly.  25  years  ago  we  used  to  show  public  assistance  as  being 
a disbursement  that  you  made  quarterly. 

Mr.  Laird.  I know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  it  was  changed  to  a monthly  payment  in  the 
year  in  which  the  change  in  procedure  was  made  it  was  reflected  as  a 
saving  in  the  budget.  We  used  to  make  the  NIH  advances  on  a 6- 
month  basis;  then  we  changed  to  making  it  on  a 3-month  basis,  the 
budget  of  that  year  reflected  the  change  in  expenditures. 

Mr.  Laird.  Sure,  but  it  was  a good  gimmick  for  that  year  but  you 
cannot  use  this  same  thing  over  in  1966  to  show  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  it  is  a much  better  thing  than  a gimmick  if  the 
Federal  Government  can  save  half  a million  dollars  to  a million 
dollars  in  interest. 

Mr.  Laird.  I say  that  is  a good  gimmick. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  this  is  a good  change.  Yes. 

END-OF-YEAR  EMPLOYMENT  REDUCTIONS  FOR  1964  AND  INCREASES 

FOR  1965 

Mr.  Laird.  Place  in  the  record  the  appropriations  for  which  you 
are  cutting  back  yearend  employment  for  1964,  below  that  shown 
in  the  budget,  and  at  the  same  time  are  asking  for  an  increase  to 
support  additional  employment  in  1965? 
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(The  document  follows:) 


Accounts  having  end-of-year  employment  reductions,  fiscal  year  1964 , with  changes 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1 965 


1964 

1965 

Reductions 
from  1964 
column 
of  1965 
President’s 
budget 1 

Increases 
requested 
over  1964 
column 
of  1965 
President’s 
budget 

40 

204 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses..  ...  

13 

132 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

2 

16 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged... 

4 

22 

Communicable  disease  activities 

29 

1 

4 

Control  of  tuberculosis  

2 

9 

1 

1 

5 

92 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 

12 

223 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

5 

4 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services 

3 

26 

Biologies  standards  ... 

3 

5 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

2 

20 

National  Cancer  Institute  

19 

18 

National  Heart  Institute  

9 

2 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

16 

47 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.  _ . 

3 

6 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

7 

15 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

9 

11 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

9 

8 

National  Institute  of  Health  Management  Fund  . . 

32 

86 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

112 

244 

National  health  statistics 

4 

15 

National  Library  of  Medicine.  

3 

13 

Emergency  health  activities 

3 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

3 

9 

Advances  and  reimbursements  _ ..  

12 

56 

Bureau  of  State  Services  management  fund 

5 

16 

Allocations  and  allotments 

5 

15 

Total,  Public  Health  Service. . 

217 

725 

Social  Security  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

350 

635 

Welfare  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Bureau  of  Family  Services  _ 

6 

95 

Children’s  Bureau.  . 

2 

6 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

1 

3 

Total,  Welfare  Administration 

9 

104 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

3 

25 

Office  of  Field  Administration 

7 

6 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

2 

3 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary  . 

12 

34 

Other  accounts  which  are  not  appropriated  funds  or  not  contained  in  the 
1965  budget  under  existing  legislation: 

Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

5 

17 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  

1 

Working  capital  fund,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

4 

10 

Total,  DHFW 

653 

1, 877 

1 Includes  proposed  and  pending  supplemental. 
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RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Laird.  Under  how  many  appropriations  will  you  be  doing 
research  in  education  if  the  budget  is  approved,  Mr.  Secretary?  I 
would  like  that  by  appropriation  titles  and  amounts  spent  for  research 
in  education,  under  each  in  1963  and  the  estimates  for  1964  and  1965. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I just  make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  it?  There 
are  several  appropriations  that  are  in  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
becomes  somewhat  more  difficult  when  you  get  into  research  that  is 
conducted  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Neurology  and  Blindness,  the  new  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  to  identify  what  part  of 
their  research  should  be  treated  as  education  because  it  relates  to  the 
learning  and  growth  process. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  not  talking  about  those  in  NIH. 

Mr.  Kelly.  All  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  I am  talking  about  those  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  problem.  We  can  do  that. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


Office  of  Education 
Educational  research 


1963 

obligations 

1964 

appropriation 

1965  budget 
estimate 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 

1 $6, 000, 000 

1,800, 000 

5. 000.  000 

1. 000.  000 
11,  500,  000 

500,  000 

$11,850, 000 

1,800, 000 

5. 000. 000 

2. 000.  000 
17, 000,  000 

500,  000 

Defense  educational  activities: 

Title  VI,  language  research  

Title  VII,  educational  media  research 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Cooperative  research _ _ 

$1,803,399 
4, 998, 970 

6, 984, 574 
33,  754 

Educational  research  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Total 

13, 820, 697 

25,800,000 

38, 150, 000 

i Proposed  supplemental  appropriation. 


FORMULA  GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  prior  to  the  time  we  went  into  hearings 
on  this  budget,  I received  a communication  from  the  State  health 
officer  in  Wisconsin  attaching  correspondence  which  had  been  directed 
to  him  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  indicating  that  certain  reductions 
might  have  to  be  made  in  his  budget  if  the  Federal  formula  grants 
for  health  services  in  Wisconsin  were  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
would  be  necessary  if  we  approved  the  President’s  budget. 

The  regional  office  of  the  Public  Health  Service  evidently  got  in 
touch  with  all  of  the  State  health  officers  in  the  area  asking  them  to 
write  a letter  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
Federal  formula  grants  for  the  coming  year.  He  wanted  a detailed 
written  statement  provided.  In  particular,  he  wanted  them  to  point 
out  any  bad  effects  of  these  reductions. 

Now  were  similar  letters  sent  out  by  the  other  regional  offices? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  letter.  Did  that 
go  from  our  regional  office? 

Mr.  Laird.  It  was  from  your  regional  office. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  it? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I think  this  would  be  contrary  to  our  regulations,  sir. 
I am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  is  the  reply  the  State  health  officer  sent  and  the 
regional  representatives  letter  asking  for  the  effects  of  the  budget 
reduction. 

Mr.  Cohen.  What  was  the  date  on  that  again? 

Mr.  Laird.  January  24.  He  wrote  it  on  January  24.  This  is 
prior  to  these  hearings  starting.  And  I just  wondered  if  there  was  a 
connection  and  also  if  he  wrote  to  him  every  time  there  was  an  in- 
crease proposed  asking  for  the  probable  effects,  because  the  only  time 
I ever  hear  anything  about  it  is  when  there  are  reductions. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Would  I be  breaching  anything,  Mr.  Laird, 
if  I asked  you  for  a copy  of  that  in  order  to  follow  through  on  it? 
I am  not  at  all  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  return  it  to  me. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Thank  you. 

BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  budgeting  this  year,  especially  after 
this  last  communication  which  we  received  this  morning — at  least  I 
had  not  received  it  until  this  morning — reminds  me  of  the  story  about 
cutting  off  the  dog’s  tail  a little  bit  at  a time. 

Would  it  not  really  be  an  act  of  kindness  if  this  committee  just 
reduced  each  salary  and  expense  budget  by  about  15  percent  and  get 
this  agony  over  with;  or  are  you  just  going  to  continue  to  have 
reappraisals  every  couple  of  weeks,  with  a little  cut  each  time. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No;  I think  good  administration  calls  for 
constant  reappraisal.  I do  not  think  any  administration,  no  matter 
what  the  projections  are,  can  say  that  there  will  not  be  reappraisals. 
In  running  a department  you  have  to  make  reappraisal  on  a day-by- 
day basis. 

I think  this  is  good,  this  is  good  administration. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  a 
good  management  operation.  Here  you  exempt  certain  appropria- 
tions entirely  and  put  a flat  reduction  of  about  1 percent  on  the  rest, 
is  that  good  management? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Yes;  that  is  good  management. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  it? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  For  this  reason,  every  administrator,  re- 
gardless of  the  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  him,  has  the  question  of 
determining  priorities.  The  Congress  also  has  to  determine  priorities. 
If  there  is  a critical  situation  existing  in  the  country  Congress  wants  to 
act  on  that  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  list. 

Thus  an  administrator  must,  when  ordered  to  reduce  expenditures, 
analyze  his  expenditures  and  make  decisions  as  to  priorities. 

We  made  a decision  that  we  could  cut  1 percent  in  certain  areas. 
We  also  made  a decision  we  would  not  tolerate  cuts  in  certain  other 
areas  such  as  those  which  would  affect  the  health  of  patients  in 
hospital  operations.  We  took  the  position  you  cannot  touch  that. 
We  are  at  a minimum  level  and  we  cannot  go  below  that  level — and  we 
did  not. 

Now  that  is  the  decision  an  administrator  has  to  make. 
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Mr.  Laird.  I talked  to  them  out  at  NIH  and  I got  the  impression 
there  was  no  careful  reappraisal,  there  is  just  a flat  percentage  cut. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  you  will  find  this  too,  from  basic 
experience,  that  when  you  ask  a department  head  to  cut,  he  is  going 
to  tell  you  right  off  the  bat,  “I  do  not  know  where  I am  going  to  cut.” 

Every  head  of  any  executive  branch  will  tell  you  that  whenever 
you  issue  an  order  to  cut,  you  are  going  to  get  110  reasons  why  they 
cannot  cut. 

Mr.  Laird.  I sympathize  with  your  problem. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Then  it  becomes  a job  of  the  top  man, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  Secretary,  to  say,  all  right,  bring  in  your  facts 
and  figures.  If  you  cannot  tell  me  where  you  want  to  cut,  I will  tell 
you,  after  you  have  presented  your  case  to  me,  just  as  I am  doing  now 
before  this  committee.  I am  presenting  my  case  to  you.  You,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress — and  Congress  as  a whole  have  to  make  your 
determinations  as  to  priorities. 

You  can  tell  me  you  ask  for  100  employees  here,  we  are  only  going 
to  give  you  50. 

The  Secretary  does  exactly  that  with  his  department  heads.  And 
the  President  does  exactly  that  with  his  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Laird.  Then  I look  at  this  thing  and  see  this  across-the-board 
1 -percent  cut. 

PRIORITY  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  PROGRAMS 

I look  down  the  Department  of  Labor  and  everything  is  in  a priority 
classification  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I just  do  not  understand  that. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  As  I told  Mr.  Fogarty,  I would  not  attempt 
to  speak  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  President  must  think  every  item  in  that  budget 
has  priority,  but  when  he  gets  into  Public  Health,  it  is  not. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  That  communication  you  will  have  to  ad- 
dress to  Secretary  Wirtz.  I do  not  know  what  kind  of  presentation 
he  made. 

All  I can  speak  for,  as  I told  Mr.  Fogarty  this  morning,  is  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  you  do  a pretty  good  job  of  speaking  for  HEW, 
I would  say. 

That  is  all  I have. 

APPRAISAL  OF  1965  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  items  ought  to  be 
increased? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No.  I support  what  we  presented 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  your  own  honest  opinion? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I think  the  President  has  made  an  honest 
effort 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  see  any  other  place  we  can  cut? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Not  outside  of  the  reduced  request,  we 
have  already  presented  to  you.  With  the  one  exception  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  we  believe  it  to  be  a firm  budget.  I think  we  can 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  country  under  the  budget  we  have 
presented  to  you. 
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Mr.  Fogaety.  I have  heard  that  so  many  times. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  I have  also  stated  to  you,  I think  the 
President  has  been  extremely  generous  to  the  Department  of  HEW; 
because  of  his  great  humanitarian  interests  he  has  granted  the  Depart- 
ment— on  a projected  basis — an  increase  of  $1.5  billion  while  he  has 
actually  reduced  the  other  departments  below  1964,  so  I think  that  the 
President  has  demonstrated  to  the  Nation  that  he  is  a great  humani- 
tarian, that  he  is  interested  in  these  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  What  is  new  in  the  suggestions  he  made  that  the 
former  President  had  not  already  started? 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  The  basic  difference  is  that  President  John- 
son has  reduced  expenditures  on  defense  and  applied  more  to  needed 
expenditures  in  the  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  I have  read  the  President’s  health  message  two  or 
three  times.  I just  was  not  impressed  at  all.  When  I compare  it 
with  President  Kennedy’s  message  of  last  year  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all. 

This  may  not  look  very  good  in  print  but  this  is  just  the  way  I feel. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  May  I say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
sincerity,  and  I know  you  are  sincere  in  your  statement,  that  in  a 
Department  which  deals  with  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
which  deals  with  the  illiterates,  which  deals  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, which  deals  with  the  people  who  are  suffering  with  mental 
problems,  which  deals  with  the  multitude  of  problems,  diseases,  such 
as  heart  and  stroke,  which  deals  with  problems  of  fatherless  children, 
which  deals  with  problems  of  hardship  and  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  which  deals  with  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions,  is 
dealing  with  issues  which  I would  be  the  first  to  say  are  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  put  a dollar  value  on. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  I agree  with  you  100  percent.  All  the  things  you 
just  mentioned  were  advocated  by  President  Kennedy. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  I have  traveled  around 

Mr.  Fogaety.  There  is  not  anything  new  in  this  budget  this  year. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  I have  traveled  around  the  country  pretty 
much.  In  my  question  period  invariably  I get  the  question  thrown 
at  me:  “Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  spending  too  much  money.” 

Mr.  Fogaety.  I am  surprised  to  hear  that,  because  everywhere  I 
go  I say  we  are  not  spending  enough. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  We  may  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Invariably  I say  to  them,  I stood  many  years  ago 
in  a courtroom,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  as  a young  lawyer,  and  an 
18-year-old  boy  was  sentenced  to  the  electric  chair.  I heard  the 
wailing  of  that  mother  in  the  back  of  that  courtroom.  I felt  then  if 
someone  had  invested  a dollar  in  that  child,  that  that  boy  would 
be  walking  across  a high  school  platform  receiving  his  diploma  and  his 
mother  would  be  crying  but  they  would  be  tears  of  joy,  and  I say  to 
this  individual,  now  you  tell  me,  are  we  sepending  too  much  money 
on  our  youngsters? 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Not  spending  half  enough. 

Secretary  Celebeezze.  Likewise,  mental  retardation,  anyone  that 
has  talked  to  a mother  of  a mentally  retarded  child  knows  the  agony 
she  goes  through.  Can  you  ask  that  mother,  are  we  spending  too 
much? 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  something  about  that.  That  is  why  I 
complained  about  the  budget  that  you  have  before  us.  You  are 
helping  to  justify  my  position  now.  I am  glad  you  see  it  my  way. 
I do  not  think  we  are  spending  enough. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I am  arguing  on  our  side  at  this  point, 
but  there  comes  a time  when  there  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  an 
executive  the  responsibility  to  be  realistic.  He  must  recognize  the 
limited  number  of  dollars  that  are  available  for  these  programs  and 
he  must  try  his  best,  as  I am  sure  the  President  has,  to  put  a high 
priority  on  these  kinds  of  programs,  and  I think  that  the  President 
has  done  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  I have  never  known  a mayor  yet — 
and  you  were  a mayor,  a great  mayor  of  a great  city — or  Governor  or 
a President  that  could  not  come  up  with  some  money  if  it  was  really 
needed. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  What  we  do  is,  again  referring  back  to 
Congressman  Laird’s  statement,  if  an  emergency  arises,  we  reprogram. 
We  take  money  allocated  for  a specific  purpose  and  defer  that,  and 
apply  that  money  to  the  pressing  matters  of  the  moment.  I think 
the  President  has  done  that.  I think  he  has  done  that  very  well 
within  the  budget  he  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  the  most  frugal  budget  I have  seen  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Do  I hear  any  comment  from  Mr.  Laird? 

Mr.  Laird.  No.  I was  kind  of  surprised  though  with  the  com- 
parisons with  the  chamber  of  commerce  position  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I wasn’t  defending  the  chamber  of  commerce.  I 
wanted  it  to  plainly  show  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  know  how  you  get  on 
the  mailing  list  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  recommendations. 
I did  not  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  I just  saw  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Laird.  I did  not  have  that  information  but  I thought  it  made 
for  a very  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  feel  kind  of  bad  if  I were  in  your  shoes  trying 
to  build  these  programs  up,  and  then  have  to  take  a cut  like  this, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

This  was  a standstill  budget  even  before  these  last  cuts. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  It  is  a truly  frugal  budget. 

I will  admit  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  more  than  frugal. 

But  we  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Under  the  condi- 
tions that  you  have  to  work,  under  these  restrictions  in  personnel,  and 
dollars,  I think  you  are  doing  a good  job  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  at  this  time? 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  information  was  requested  by  Mr.  Laird  earlier  in 
the  hearings.  See  pages  19  and  20.) 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Estimated  Non-Federal  Employment  Supported  by  Department  Funds 

Total  obligations  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
$20.5  billion  in  1965  (including  $15  billion  of  social  security  trust  funds),  of  which 
approximately  96  percent  went  immediately  back  into  States  and  communities. 
Estimates  under  existing  legislation  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  amount  to 
$22.4  and  $24  billion,  respectively,  including  over  $17  billion  of  social  security 
trust  funds  in  both  years.  A very  large  part  is  in  the  form  of  a partnership  with 
the  States  and  localities  in  the  fulfillment  of  special  purposes  in  heath,  education, 
and  welfare. 

In  order  to  be  responsive  to  the  question,  we  have  excluded  construction  and 
construction  grants  because  the  major  part  of  this  employment  is  paid  for  by 
contract  or,  in  some  cases,  by  subcontract  with  the  grantee  rather  than  being 
paid  directly  by  the  grantee. 

We  have  utilized  the  concept  of  equivalent  man-years  of  employment  rather  than 
actual  numbers  of  employees  since  Federal  funds  are  used  to  pay  only  part  of  total 
staff.  The  attached  table  reflects  the  result  of  this  in  terms  of  equivalent  number 
of  employees  supported  with  HEW  appropriations  together  with  the  estimated 
distribution  of  the  employment  among  State  and  local  public  groups,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  organizations  such  as  nonprofit  research  groups,  as  well  as 
individuals. 

No  change  in  policy  is  proposed  in  1965  from  that  prevailing  in  1963  and  1964 
in  the  support  of  non-Federal  employees. 

A statement  of  assumptions  used  and  methods  of  calculating  the  number  of 
non-Federal  employees  follows  the  table. 


Estimated  non-Federal  employment  supported  by  Department  funds 
[In  terms  of  full-time  equivalents] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1338. 


[In  terms  of  full-time  equivalents] 
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Assumptions  and  Methods  Used  in  Calculating  Non-Federal  Employment 

In  all  cases  the  estimates  are  in  terms  of  full-time  equivalent  employment 
financed  through  Federal  funds. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Based  on  a review  of  actual  data  in  fiscal  year  1963  contracts  it  is  estimated 
that  FDA  financed  about  17  man-years  of  non-Federal  employment  through  re- 
search and  other  services  contracts.  Fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  estimates  have 
been  projected  based  on  increased  appropriations. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education;  and  promotion  of  vocational 
education,  act  of  February  23,  1917 

The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  full-time  equivalent  personnel  reported  by  States. 
The  1964  and  1965  projections  are  based  on  preliminary  reports  from  States. 
Increased  appropriations  for  training  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  are  also  included  in  the  projections.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  1964 
supplemental  would  be  used  mainly  for  equipment,  while  in  1965  the  estimate 
includes  an  additional  17,500  total  man-years  based  on  the  fact  that  about 
1,750,000  additional  students  will  be  served  at  the  rate  of  100  per  instructor. 
These  totals  are  further  reduced  by  the  percentage  that  Federal  expenditures  were 
of  total  expenditures. 

Man-years  supported  by  research  and  special  project  activities  are  included  in 
the  1964  and  1965  estimates.  An  average  of  4 }i  man-years  is  used  for  each  $30,000 
of  program  funds,  based  on  past  experience  in  other  research  programs. 

Also  included  in  the  1965  projection  are  man-years  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. About  2,885  man-years  of  students  will  be  employed  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  25,000  vocational  students  will  receive  75  cents  per  hour  under  an 
appropriation  of  $4,500,000.  The  $500,000  request  for  State  administration  of 
the  work-study  program  will  provide  about  $10,000  and  V/z  man-years  per  State. 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  colleges  for 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 

It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  appropriated  funds  are  used  for  salaries. 
Man-years  were  derived  by  dividing  this  amount  by  the  average  annual  salary 
of  $8,500. 

Grants  for  library  services 

Man-years  for  1963  are  actual  as  reported  by  States.  Previous  to  1964,  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used  for  salaries  was  relatively  low  compared  to  books, 
equipment,  and  other  operating  expenditures.  The  1964  estimate  projects  a 
slight  increase  in  man-years  to  reflect  a larger  percentage  of  Federal  funds  being 
used  for  salaries. 

Payments  to  school  districts 

An  estimated  90  percent  of  the  total  current  operating  expenditures  of  all 
local  school  districts  are  applied  to  personal  services  compensation.  Man-years 
were  derived  by  dividing  90  percent  of  the  total  Public  Law  874  entitlements  to 
local  school  districts  during  each  year  by  the  estimated  national  average  salary  of 
all  local  school  district  employees  in  each  year  ($5,250  for  1963,  $5,512.50  for 
1964,  and  $5,818.44  for  1965). 

Defense  educational  activities 

Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction — Grants  to  States  for 
supervision  and  administration 

The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  full-time  equivalent  personnel  reported  by  States, 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  that  Federal  expenditures  were  of  total  expenditures. 
The  1964  projection  reflects  a gradual  increase  in  expenditures  due  to  reallotment 
authority.  Man-years  for  1965  are  based  on  an  increased  appropriation,  use  of 
reallotment  authority,  and  consideration  of  gradual  salary  increases. 

National  defense  fellowships 

Approximately  70  percent  of  institutional  payments  support  personal  services 
compensation.  Estimated  man-years  were  derived  by  dividing  70  percent 
of  such  payments  in  each  year  by  an  average  salary  of  $9,000. 
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Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 

Grants  to  States. — The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  actual  full-time  equivalent 
personnel  reported  by  States,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  that  Federal  expend- 
itures were  of  total  expenditures.  Projections  for  [1964  and  1965  reflect  an 
increased  appropriation  and  consideration  of  the  upward  trend  in  salaries. 

Institutes  for  counseling  personnel. — Results  of  a sample  review  of  contracts 
indicate  that  each  short-term  institute  employs  an  average  of  seven  instructors 
for  slightly  less  than  2 months,  and  that  each  academic  year  institute  employs 
an  average  of  seven  instructors  for  9 months.  Based  on  these  averages  and  the 
number  of  institutes  per  year,  which  is  decreasing  slightly  due  to  rising  costs, 
the  total  number  of  instructors  was  derived.  This  total  was  further  converted  to 
full-time  equivalent  instructors. 

Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages 

Training  centers. — The  55  centers  each  year  employ  an  aveage  of  8 man-years. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  this  total  divided  in  half  since  the  institutions  provide 
50-percent  support. 

Institutes  for  language  teachers. — Results  of  a sample  review  of  contracts  indicate 
that  each  summer  institute  employs  an  average  of  10  instructors  for  2 months, 
and  that  each  academic  year  institute  employs  an  average  of  3 instructors  for  9 
months.  Based  on  these  averages  and  the  number  of  institutes  per  year,  the 
total  number  of  instructors  was  derived.  This  total  was  further  converted  to 
full-time  equivalent  instructors. 

Research.— Based  on  a sample  review  of  contracts,  an  average  of  10  man-years 
per  contract  is  used  for  research  at  colleges  and  universities.  Averages  of 
man-years  per  contract  for  1963,  and  3 man-years  per  contract  for  1964  and  1965 
were  used  for  research  at  other  than  colleges  and  universities. 

Educational  media  research 

Based  on  a sample  review  of  grants  and  contracts,  an  average  of  4}^  man-years, 
including  professional  and  clerical  personnel,  is  used  for  each  $30,000  of  research 
funds. 

Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 

The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  full-time  equivalent  personnel  reported  by 
States,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  that  Federal  expenditures  were  of  total 
expenditures.  The  percentage  of  funds  available  for  salaries  of  instructors  is 
expected  to  increase  slightly  in  1964  and  1965. 

Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 

Participating  State  educational  agencies  reported  a total  of  372  full-time 
equivalent  State  employees  supported  by  title  X funds  in  1963.  Since  this  is  a 
50-50  matching  program  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  that  number,  or  186 
State  employees,  were  supported  by  Federal  funds.  Estimates  for  1964  and  1965 
are  based  on  increased  appropriations. 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped 

Under  the  mentally  retarded  program,  it  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the 
supporting  and  stimulation  grants  to  institutions  is  used  for  personal  services 
compensation.  The  number  of  man-years  in  1963  was  arrived  at  by  dividing  this 
amount  by  an  average  annual  salary  of  $9,000. 

Under  the  deaf  program,  the  total  amount  provided  for  personal  services 
compensation  was  divided  by  $9,000  to  arrive  at  the  man-years  in  1963. 

These  amounts  were  projected  into  1964  and  1965  based  on  increased  ap- 
propriations. In  addition,  man-years  supported  by  research  projects  were 
included  for  1964  and  1965,  using  an  average  of  4^  man-years  for  each  $30,000 
of  research  funds,  based  on  past  experience  in  other  research  programs. 

Cooperative  research 

Based  on  a sample  review  of  contracts,  an  average  of  4^4  man-years,  including 
professional  and  clerical  personnel,  is  used  for  each  $30,000  of  research  funds. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  States. — The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  full-time  equivalent  personnel 
reported  by  the  States,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  that  Federal  expenditures 
are  of  total  expenditures.  Projections  for  1964  and  1965  are  projected  based  on 
increased  appropriations. 
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Research  and  training.— For  training,  fiscal  year  1963  data  were  developed  from 
a 3314  percent  sampling  of  approved  awards.  Estimates  for  1964  were  projected 
at  the  same  rate  from  approved  budgets;  and  1965  is  projected  based  on  the 
President’s  budget.  Special  centers  portion  of  the  estimate  are  based  on  1963 
actual  man-years  for  the  five  centers  now  in  operation.  Fiscal  years  1964  is  based 
on  approved  budgets,  and  1965  is  projected  based  on  the  President’s  budget. 
Research  employment  for  1963  is  based  on  a extension  of  a 10  percent  sampling 
of  actual  projects.  The  1964  and  1965  estimates  were  derived  by  applying  the 

1963  percentage  distribution  to  the  amounts  in  the  President’s  budget  for  those 
years. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Community  health 
Grants 

Research  grants. — From  a review  of  1963  research  grants,  other  than  those  for 
hospital  construction,  an  average  of  3.5  man-years  per  grant  was  obtained.  This 
was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  grants  to  arrive  at  the  total  full-time  equivalent 
employment.  Projections  for  1964  and  1965  are  based  on  an  increased  number 
of  grants.  Hospital  construction  grants  average  5 man-years  per  grant  in  1963; 
remaining  calculations  are  the  same  as  above. 

Formula  grants. — From  actual  1963  data,  it  was  determined  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  employment  is  supported  by  Federal  funds.  For  each  of  the 
formula  grants  the  cost  per  man-year  was  developed  by  dividing  the  average 
salary  into  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose,  to  arrive  at  full-time  equivalent 
man-years.,  The  1964  and  1965  projections  are  based  on  appropriations  in  the 
President’s  budget. 

Project  grants  and  training  grants. — From  a review  of  each  of  the  1963  grants, 
the  average  cost  per  man-year  was  determined.  The  man-years  of  employment 
for  1964  and  1965  were  projected  from  this  base  taking  into  consideration  changes 
in  appropriations. 

Direct  operations 

Contracts:  A review  of  1963  research  contracts  established  about  2 man-years 
of  employment  per  contract.  This  was  used  to  estimate  the  man-years  for  1964 
and  1965,  the  exception  being  the  contracts  with  the  States  for  carrying  out  the 
Aedes  aegypti  eradication  program.  The  operating  plan  for  the  5-year  eradication 
program  called  for  contracts  with  eight  Southern  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  estimated  man-years  of  State  and  local  employment  for 

1964  and  1965  were  based  on  this  plan. 

Cooperative  agreements:  The  1963  agreements  were  reviewed  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  1963  man-years  and  these  were  used  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  man- 
years  for  1964  and  1965  taking  into  consideration  changes  in  appropriation. 

Environmental  health 

Research  grants. — A study  of  1963  research  grants  showed  a cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  man-year  of  employment  including  related  costs.  The  esti- 
mates for  1964  and  1965  reflect  8-percent  increases  in  costs  per  man-y^ear. 

Comrol  program  grants  and  survey  and  demonstration  grants. — It  is  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  appropriated  funds  are  used  for  salaries.  Man-years  were 
derived  by  dividing  this  amount  in  all  3 fiscal  years  by  the  average  annual  salary 
of  $8,000. 

Contracts . — A study  of  1963  contracts  showed  a cost  of  approximately  $13,000 
per  man-year  of  employment  including  related  costs.  The  estimates  for  1964  and 

1965  reflect  8-percent  increases  in  costs  per  man-year. 

Naiional  Institutes  of  Health 

Research  grants. — An  estimated  man-yTear  cost  per  professional  worker  was 
applied  to  the  dollar  total  of  the  amounts  available  to  XIH  for  research  grants 
for  all  three  years.  These  costs  are:  1963,  $14,565;  1964,  $15,746;  and  1965, 
$17,000. 

State  grants The  mental  health  control  and  planning  grants  are  based  on  the 
actual  information  contained  in  the  plans  submitted  byr  the  States. 

Training  grants. — The  estimate  for  training  grants  was  based  on  a sampling 
of  reports  for  1963  through  which  a factor  of  1.9  full-time  equivalent  per  training 
grant  was  developed.  This  factor  was  applied  to  the  training  grants  for  1964 
and  1965. 
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Contracts. — The  1963  and  1964  amounts  for  full-time  equivalent  were  based 
upon  actual  reviews  of  contract  records  with  the  estimate  for  1965  projected  from 
the  1964  figures,  allowing  for  changes  in  appropriations. 

Bureau  of  Medical  Services  and  other  Public  Health  Service 

The  1963  and  1964  amounts  for  full-time  equivalent  were  based  upon  actual 
reviews  of  contract  records  with  the  estimate  for  1965  projected  from  the  1964 
figures,  allowing  for  changes  in  appropriations. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

State  employment  is  based  on  State  agency  time  reporting  of  personal  services 
for  the  disability  program.  All  other  employment  is  based  on  (1)  actual  staff 
time  data  contained  in  contracts,  or  in  reports  of  contractor,  converted  to  man- 
year  equivalents  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  medical  and  vocational  advisers  to  the 
disability  program,  by  application  of  a unit  of  work  based  on  the  relationship  of 
the  number  of  employment  sessions  to  the  optimum  available  working  time  in 
any  given  year. 

WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. — The  1963  estimate  is  based  on  actual 
State  reports.  Approximately  80  percent  of  total  administration  and  training 
costs  of  the  program  is  for  salaries.  From  the  man-year  and  total  salary  figures 
in  the  reports,  an  average  salary  was  derived.  Under  the  1962  Public  Welfare. 
Amendments,  the  Federal  share  of  the  administrative  costs  of  providing  certain 
rehabilitative  and  preventive  services  was  increased  from  50  to  75  percent.  A 
slightly  higher  average  salary  was  assumed  for  those  State  and  local  employees 
supported  by  75  percent  Federal  matching  funds.  The  average  salaries  were 
divided  into  the  total  Federal  funds  for  salaries  under  50  and  75  percent  matching, 
respectively,  to  determine  the  number  of  State  and  local  employees  supported. 

Children’s  Bureau  grants. — The  1963  estimate  of  State  and  local  employment 
is  based  on  (a)  a report  on  the  total  number  of  staff  employed  by  State  health 
departments,  and  (6)  a report  made  by  States  on  the  total  number  of  employees 
working  in  the  child  welfare  area.  From  these  two  reports,  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  full-time  equivalent  employees  financed  from  Children’s  Bureau 
grant  funds  based  on  the  proportionate  share  that  CB  funds  are  to  the  total 
funds  spent  for  these  purposes  by  the  States.  For  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965, 
estimates  for  1963  were  increased  by  7 percent  for  each  year,  based  on  experience. 
All  other  employment  is  based  on  1963  actual  data  contained  in  reports  or  in 
grant  applications.  Estimates  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  are  projections  of 
the  1963  figure. 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects. — Figures  for  fiscal  year  1963  are 
actual,  based  upon  information  taken  from  the  grant  applications  awarded. 
Estimates  for  1964  and  1965  are  projections  of  the  1963  figure. 

Juvenile  delinquency. — For  fiscal  year  1963,  each  demonstration  grant  project 
was  reviewed  for  budgeted  positions  and  a sample  was  taken  of  the  positions 
financed  for  training  grants.  These  estimates  were  reduced  to  full-time  equiv- 
alent employment,  and  the  1964  estimate  was  projected  from  this  base.  No 
estimates  are  included  for  fiscal  year  1965  because  current  legislative  authority 
expires  June  30,  1964. 

Cuban  refugee  program. — Estimates  for  operations  in  Miami  and  for  State 
welfare  activities  are  based  on  actual  data  for  1963.  Fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
projections  reflect  a gradual  decline  in  the  Miami  caseload.  The  estimate  for 
Dade  County  teacher  employment  financed  from  Federal  funds  is  based  on  the 
same  assumption  as  that  applied  under  “Payments  to  school  districts,  Office  of 
Education.” 
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